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Regulations  for  the  Library 

OF  THE 

ADOPTED  (861. 


ARTICLE  I. 

All  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Paintings,  Models,  Pur- 
! uiture,  and  other  articles  appertaining  to  the  Library,  shall  he  confined 
to  the  special  care  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

ARTICLE  II. 

When  any  books  or  publications  are  added  to  the  Library,  a list  thereof 
shall  be  posted  up  in  the  Library  Room,  and  all  such  additions  shall  be 
withheld  from  circulation  for  the  term  of  one  month. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  following  Books  of  Record  shall  be  kept:— 

Mo.  1.  A Catalogue  of  the  Books. 

No.  2.  A Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Paint- 
ings, Models,  and  all  other  articles. 

No.  3.  A list  of  all  Donations,  Bequests,  Books,  or  other  articles  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  with  the  date  thereof,  and  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  donor. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Rare  and  costly  books  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library  Room.  A 
list  of  such  works  as  are  to  be  withheld  from  circulation  shall  be  made 
out  from  time  to  time  by  the  Library  Committee,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  more  than  two  volumes  shall  be  taken  out  by  any  member  at  one 
time,  or  retained  longer  than  three  weeks;  and  for  each  volume  retained 
beyond  that  time  a fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
so  retaining  it.  And  a fraction  of  a week  shall  be  reckoned  as  a whole 
week  in  computing  fines. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Every  Book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order  (regard  being  had  to  the 
necessary  wear  thereof  with  proper  usage),  and  if  any  Book  shall  be  lost 
or  injured,  the  person  te  whom  it  stands  charged  shall,  at  the  election  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Library,  replace  it  by  a new  volume  or  set,  or  pay 
for  it  at  its  value  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

All  Books  shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  for  examination  on  or  before 
the  first  Saturday  in  July,  annually,  and  remain  until  after  the  third  Sat- 
urday of  said  month,  and  every  person  neglecting  to  return  any  Book  or 
I Books  charged  to  him  as  herein  required,  shall  pay  a fine  of  twenty  cents 
per  week,  for  every  volume  so  retained.  And  if  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Library,  any  Book  shall  still  be  unreturned,  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
retained  shall  pay  for  the  said  Book  or  set,  as  provided  in  Article  VI, 
together  with  any  fines  which  may  have  accumulated  thereon;  and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  shall  be  forthwith  mailed  to  him  by  the  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

No  member  shall  loan  a book  to  any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of 
a fine  of  $1.00. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

When  a written  request  shall  be  left  at  the  Library  for  a particular 
Book  then  out,  it  shall  be  retained  for  the  person  requiring  it,  for  one 
week  after  it  shall  have  been  returned. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Every  book  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  It  is  arranged  in 
the  Books  of  Record,  and  also  have  a copy  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
j affixed  to  it. 
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* Illustrated. 


Arbor  day  is  approaching  in  many  states, 
and  has  been  observed  in  those  favorably 
situated  as  to  latitude  and  climate.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  observance  of  the  day 
is  becoming  more  a matter  of  general  interest,  as 
well  it  may,  for  from  the  ethical  standpoint  it  rep- 
resents a growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  becoming 
more  intimate  with  nature,  living  closer  to  her, 
and,  on  the  practical  side,  it  is  helping  in  the  work 
of  improving  our  surroundings,  besides  reinstating 
tree  and  plant  life  where  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  The  preparations  which  are  annually 
made  long  before  the  appointed  time  in  our  public 
schools  for  making  it  a useful  and  instructive  day, 
measure  the  hold  it  is  taking  on  the  people,  and 
insure  that  the  rising  generation  shall  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  good  of  the  present  but  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  work  into  the  next;  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  that  art  out  of  doors  will  be 
one  of  the  crowning  evidences  of  the  condition  of 
the  American  people  as  time  advances.  One  of  the 
pleasing  features  of  Arbor  Day  is  the  opportunity 
it  affords  for  a set  time  to  plant  memorial  trees. 
Trees  that  are  particularly  suitable  for  such  a pur- 
pose are  of  long  life,  and  besides  of  themselves 
being  such  objects  of  interest  and  care  to  those 
immediately  concerned,  they  carry  history  along 


with  them,  and  by  the  associations  connected  with 
their  planting  become  heirlooms.  The  planting  of 
memorial  trees  is,  therefore,  urged  as  an  appropriate 
and  fitting  observance  of  Arbor  Day  both  in  the 
park  and  cemetery,  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  special  object  of  the  act  is  augmented  by  the 
interest  which  always  hovers  about  a tree,  and 
makes  it  a revered  and  treasured  friend. 

The  influence  of  a well  kept  cemetery  in  the 
community  is  very  far  reaching,  and  is  of 
necessity  for  good.  One  cannot  imagine 
that  it  could  be  otherwise,  for  there  would  be  no 
parallel  for  such  a condition  on  record.  Beauty  was 
never  degrading;  it  is  always  elevating,  and  the 
powerful  influence  it  exerts  on  the  human  mind  has 
been  demonstrated  in  all  times.  The  advance  in 
cemetery  practice,  so  marked  in  the  large  cities  is 
very  rapidly  affecting  the  small  communities,  and 
it  might  well  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  of 
the  Village  Improvement  Societies.  The  lawn 
plan,  with  its  restful  grass  plats  and  planting 
schemes,  can  be  just  as  readily  adapted  to  the  small 
burial  ground  as  the  large  one,  as  a fact  it  fits  any 
conditions,  and  moreover  as  it  reduces  to  a mini- 
mum the  monument  question,  it  relieves  a commun- 
ity of  expense,  when  properly  understood,  while 
offering  far  more  instructive,  comforting  and  restful 
returns  for  the  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  past  winter,  its 
duration  and  the  wide  area  over  which  it  was 
felt,  will  have  been  more  or  less  disastrous 
to  certain  classes  of  our  decorative  plants  and 
trees,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  positively  esti- 
mated until  spring  really  starts  the  sap  and  growth 
begins.  That  all  the  good  possible  may  be  secured 
from  the  disaster,  it  will  be  wise  to  take  full  notes 
of  such  plants  and  trees  as  have  suffered  and  been 
materially  injured  or  destroyed;  for  such  notes  will 
not  only  be  a guide  for  the  future  disposition  of  such 
plants,  but  will  afford  a basis  for  study  of  their  con- 
stitutions with  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
plants  for  such  variations  of  temperature  or  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  means  for  their  protection.  Our 
readers  will  be  doing  a good  work  to  compile  such 
notes  and  submit  them  to  this  journal  for  mutual 
benefit.  These  low  ranges  of  temperature  appear 
at  intervals,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  un- 
expected. 
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A MOVEMENT  which  isnowin  progressin  some 
of  the  states  to  create  state  or  local  reserva- 
tions of  such  tracts  of  their  domain  as  con- 
tain specially  attractive  scenery  or  remarkable  nat- 
ural phenomena,  is  one  that  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  available  means.  In  a country  of  so  vast  ex- 
tent as  ours,  comprising  such  varied  surface  condi- 
tions, there  is  probably  no  state  in  the  union  that 
does  not  offer  some  particular  natural  attractions, 
not  met  with  in  the  others,  and  which  therefore  be- 
come points  of  interest  to  the  whole  country  and 
which  should  be  reserved  for  the  public  benefit. 
But  to  the  state  itself  the  preservation  of  its  beauty 
spots  is  a matter  of  the  strongest  interest,  and  it  is 
a duty  the  state  owes  to  its  citizens.  Hitherto,  no 
reason  has  been  recognized  for  such  a course,  but 
the  actions  of  the  older  states,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  newer  ones, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  set  the  seal  upon  the 
right  of  the  question,  and  we  have  commissions 
looking  into  the  merits  of  proposed  state  parks  and 
forest  reservations,  whose  work  before  long  will  re- 
sult in  the  setting  apart  of  certain  tracts  to  be 
improved  and  reserved  for  the  people  for  all  time. 

Governor  Tanner  in  his  message  to  the 
Illinois  legislature,  in  which  he  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  repairs  to 
the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield,  necessitated 
by  the  defective  foundations  and  construction,  directs 
attention  to  this  all  important  subject  in  relation  to 
cemetery  memorials.  The  uncertainties  attending 
this  work  in  the  past  led  all  the  important  ceme- 
teries to  enact  rules  by  which  the  associations  them- 
selves construct  all  foundations,  and  such  are  now 
built  as  to  depth,  dimensions  and  material  upon  the 
soundest  methods  of  engineering  practice.  This 
insures  as  much  stability  and  permanence  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  with  our  present  knowledge,  and 
makes  it  certain  that  memorials  erected  thereon  will 
remain  stable  and  sightly.  This  rule  should  be 
adopted  by  all  cemeteries  if  the  structures  erected 
as  memorials  are  to  have  the  permanence  their 
character  demands.  Specific  charges  are  made, 
which  only  vary  in  particulars  readily  appreciated, 
which  are,  of  course,  borne  by  the  lot  owner,  but 
incidentally  the  work  affords  a legitimate  source  of 
profit  to  the  association. 

WITH  this  issue  the  ninth  volume  of  this 
journal  begins  its  course,  and  in  glancing 
through  its  past  issues  and  comparing  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  the  suggestions  contained 
in  its  columns,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
that  much  of  its  suggestive  matter  has  been  the 
forerunner  of  actual  practice,  in  the  particular  fields 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  journal  to  cultivate. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in  touch  with  the 


movement  in  cemetery  improvement  will  realize 
how  strongly  the  principles  of  the  idea  are  affecting 
communities  all  over  the  country.  Likewise,  the 
demand  for  park  areas  where  none  exist,  and  for 
increased  acreage  where  parks  have  been  developed, 
show  that  the  efforts  to  educate  along  these  lines, 
lines  that  are  fraught  with  so  much  that  is  elevating 
and  inspiring  to  man,  are  bearing  fruit.  The  field 
of  usefulness  of  Pakk  and  Cemetery  is  very 
broad,  and  in  all  its  varied  aspects  the  practical 
ideal  has  been  its  constant  goal.  There  are 'always 
limits  to  the  possibilities  of  the  present,  but  by 
keeping  up  close  to  the  possible  and  practical,  as 
time  progresses  it  makes  less  of  a chasm  to  bridge 
in  order  to  continue  the  advance  into  the  next 
movement  of  progress.  As  though  a leaven  were 
permeating  society  generally,  the  improvement  of 
home  surroundings  is  becoming  a constantly  avail- 
able question  for  comment.  These  propositions, 
while  they  are  all  old,  they  have  simply  been  wait- 
ing to  explain  their  necessity;  they  have  been  kept 
in  the  background  by  the  more  sordid  requirements 
of  man,  but  at  last  stand  prominently  forward  for 
adjustment.  One  of  the  favorable  means  to  the 
end  sought  is  the  local  improvement  society;  this 
is  comparatively  an  old  institution,  but  progressive 
conditions  have  promoted  its  revival  in  a marked 
degree,  so  that  in  assigning  space  in  the  new  volume 
to  a department  devoted  exclusively  to  such  socie- 
ties we  feel  that  we  are  advocating  nothing  new — 
rather,  are  merely  falling  into  step  with  the  times. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  may 
still  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  such 
organizations,  but  generally  this  goes  without  say- 
ing. It  is  already  an  accepted  fact.  What  seems 
to  be  wanted  is  something  definite  as  to  the  forma- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  associations,  and  perhaps, 
above  all,  hints  as  to  their  objects  and  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them.  We  hope  and  expect  to 
make  the  new  department  of  real  practical  value. 
We  believe  that  the  various  divisions  of  the  topic 
will  be  treated  interestingly  and  vigorously.  And 
if  even  radical  measures  are  sometimes  suggested, 
we  know  that  our  readers  will  understand  that  vigor 
includes  enthusiasm,  and  that  an  enthusiast  is  likely 
to  be  something  of  a radical.  Heroic  measures 
are  sometimes  essential  to  success  when  individuals 
are  to  be  roused  to  action  and  far-reaching . results 
are  to  be  the  issue.  Half-hearted  work  is  never 
effectual.  So,  if  the  editor  of  this  department  uses 
her  pen  as  a sort  of  combination  horticultural 
implement,  or  even  occasionally  as  a warlike 
weapon,  no  industrious  advocate  of  the  work  need 
tremble.  She  is  only  ambitious  to  add  recruits  to 
the  force  and  force  to  the  recruits  now  marching  to 
victory  over  barrenness  and  squalor. 
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THE  INTERSTATE  PARK,  DALLES  OF  THE  ST.  CRQIX, 
MINNESOTA-WISCONSIN, 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  country  is  happily  a growing  one.  In  a few 
instances  it  has  become  facts,  and  work  has  been 
in  progress  to  establish  public  parks,  so  that  the 
characteristic  natural  features  ol  the  locality  may 
be  perpetually  reserved  for  the  people.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  the  past  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
successful  effort  in  this  direction,  nor  has  the  wealth 
of  landscape,  emphasized  and  embellished  as  it  is 
by  natural  phenomena  in  so  many  places,  exercised 


for  a public  reserve,  and  the  first  law  looking  to 
that  end  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
April  25,  1895,  and  by  Wisconsin,  April  19,  1895. 
After  the  preliminaries  were  settled  the  governor 
of  Minnesota  appointed  Mr.  Hazzard  commissioner 
for  the  park,  and,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
he  proceeded  with  the  work  of  improvement,  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  two  years  with  remarkable 
results  considering  the  comparative  small  amount 
of  funds  at  his  disposal.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in 
connection  with  this  that  the  project  had  a large 
number  of  ardent  supporters,  who,  notwithstanding 


TAYLORS  FALLS,  MINN.  ST,  CROIX  FALLS,  WIS. 

View  FROM  A HIGH  POINT  liELOW  THE  ELUOW  IN  THE  DALLES,  ON  THE  WISCONSIN  SIDE. 


an  influence  potent  enough  to  move  the  people  to 
the  propriety  of  legislation  to  attain  the  desired 
object. 

Such  apathy  is  at  an  end,  and  in  many  states 
steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  favored  localities, 
and  work  undertaken  to  create  of  them  public 
reservations.  For  a long  time  the  Dalles  of  the 
St.  Croix,  the  river  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  have  been 
famous  for  the  scenery  and  for  the  wonderful 
geological  conditions  presented.  The  locality  has 
long  been  an  El  Dorado  for  the  geologist  and 
botanist,  and  for  the  lover  of  nature  in  wild 
grandeur  few  spots  offer  more  enticing  attractions. 

It  was  in  1895  that  Mr.  George  II.  Ilazzard  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  called  public  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  securing  the  Dalles  of  ilie  bl.  Croix 


the  usual  discouragements,  upheld  the  commis- 
sioner’s hands  and  encouraged  him  to  constant 
effort. 

When  operations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
tract  were  begun  the  place  was  rough  indeed — 
nothing  but  wild  nature,  with  means  of  access  to 
the  points  of  interest  only  available  to  the  pioneer 
used  to  such  surroundings.  With  the  above  appro- 
priation the  park  has  been  maintained  for  two 
years,  150  acres  cleared  up,  some  30  old  houses  and 
outbuildings  removed,  mud  holes  and  small  swamps 
drained,  replanting  where  necessary  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines,  adding  to  the  mosses  and  ferns  in  their 
nooks,  erecting  offices  and  public  comfort  building,^, 
constructing  platforms,  walks  and  steps,  and  pro- 
viding furniture.  In  addition,  a steamboat  dock 
with  approadies  has  been  built,  and  row  boats 
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LOOKING  DOWN  THE  DALLES  FROM  THE  ELIIOW— MINNESOTA  TO  THE  RIGHT,  WISCONSIN  TO  THE  LEFT. 


secured  to  add  to  attractions.  The  river  being 
navigable  the  United  States  government  has  now 
made  an  appropriation  which  will  improve  the  river 
facilities  and  steamboating  is  resumed  on  the  St. 
Croix  river.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  work 
accompli'shed  has  been  the  cleaning  out  of  the 
so-called  “pot  holes"  or  wells. 

With  the  illustrations  herewith  given,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
place,  they  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  plant  life  about  the  Dalles  is  most  varied 
and  remarkable  in  extent.  A writer  speaks  of  the 
place  thus:  “4Te  moss  covered  rocks  and  logs 
are  likened  unto  beautiful  mats,  so  varied  are  their 
colors.  All  the  different  vines  of  the  northern 
climes  are  found  here.  Among  her  trees  are  the 
white,  Norway  and  jack  pines,  red  and  white  cedar, 
spruce,  hr,  birch,  willow,  butternut,  linden,  poplar, 
the  maple  family,  ash,  walnut,  mountain  ash,  elm, 
oak,  ironwood,  cherry,  hickory  and  the  junipers, 
the  larch  and  Canadian  yew.  Among  her  thousand 
plants  is  found  the  mocassin  flower,  the  golden  rod, 
blue  harebells,  roses,  blueberries,  jacks-in-the- 
pulpit,  co'umbine,  honeysuckle,  blue  gentian, 
anemones,  asters  and  lilies.  Among  her  very 
exceptionally  large  family  of  ferns,  the  most  choice 
and  rare  are  found,  including  the  walking  and  bulb 
fern;  and  among  her  mosses  and  lichens  is  found 
the  prickly  pear  cactus.  The  ‘Glacier  Gardens’  are 
among  her  most  noted  features — the  footprints  in 


the  rocks,  the  many  pot-holes,  or  wells,  made  by 
the  whirling,  surging  water  keeping  the  boulders  or 
cobble  stones  in  motion.  Large  numbers  of  these 
have  been  taken  out,  some  among  a yellow  drift, 
as  from  Red  River  valley,  and  some  a dark  red 
drift,  as  from  Lake  Superior.  Many  of  the  stones 
are  worn  very  round  and  smooth.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  characteristic  places  are:  ‘Old  St.  Croix 
Fireplace,’  the  coloring  of  which  is  remarkable; 

‘ I he  Devil’s  Chair,’  ‘The  Kitchen,’  ‘Bake  Oven,’ 
‘Sitting  Room,’  ‘Pulpit,’  ‘The  Cross,’  ‘Old  Man  of 
the  Dalles,’  or  sentinel;  ‘The  Cave,’  ‘The  Gopher.’ 
‘The  Hammer  Head,’  or  two-faced  man;  ‘Desk 
Rock,’  ‘Ficho  Rock,’  ‘Eagle  Nest  Point.’  ” 

A visit  which  the  writer  made  to  this  park  last 
summer  impressed  him  wiLh  the  wonderful  lavish- 
ness with  which  nature  had  invested  this  region 

o ' 

drawing  attention  to  the  vast  stretch  of  ages  which 
had  spanned  the  trail  from  the  making  of  the  pot 
hole  to  its  present  discovery  and  investigation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  nodding  harebells  and 
quivering  ferns  greeting  one  with  their  thousand 
and  one  companions  from  every  point  of  sight  on 
the  other — two  phases  of  nature,  fascinating  and  yet 
awe  inspiring  in  contemplation  of  her  vast  resources. 

No  better  work  has  been  done  for  their  people 
than  the  preservation  of  this  locality  in  an  inter- 
state park  by  the  sister  states,  and  Mr.  Hazzard  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  the  efficient  part  he 
has  played  in  its  preservation  and  development. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING  AT  MT.  ELLIOTT  CEME- 
TERY, DETROIT,  MICH. 

Effective  permanent  planting,  to  any  extent,  in 
old  cemeteries  crowded  with  grave  mounds,  monu- 
ments and  headstones  of  every  imaginable  design 
is  a difficult  undertaking,  and  even  discouraging 
when  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  have  to  be  torn  out 
to  make  room  for  some  meaningless  piece  of  stone- 
work. Still  we  push  on  and  make  the  best  of  what 
is  left.  When  planting,  we  have  invariably  two 
objects  in  view. 

First,  to  produce  certain  pleasing  effects. 

Second,  to  shut  out  some  unsightly  object. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  Plate  i,  the  open 
space  and  small  work  lying  adjacent  to  the  “Ma- 
honey Monument,”  is  the  result  of  such  treatment. 
All  plants  shown  in  the  view  are  perfectly  hardy 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  leaved  plant  at  the 
head  of  the  anchor,  musa  ensete,  and  the  anchor, 
which  was  formed  of  echeveria  metal ica,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  echeverias  for  such  display.  The 
large  tree  in  front  is  an  i\merican  elm,  with  a bank 
of  Irish  ivy  at  base;  many  shoots  of  this  vive  run 
up  from  three  to  seven  feet  during  the  summer, 
through  the  creeping  variegated  euouymus  estab- 
lished on  the  trunk,  and  which  was  illustrated  in  a 
previous  issue  of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY.  The  ivy 
generally  gets  killed  down  to  snow  line  every  win- 
ter, but  the  bank  of  glossy  green  foliage  of  the  ivy 
in  summer,  rising  in  places  two  feet  around  the  tree 


group  of  Eulalias  and  Erianthus.  The  shrubs  are 
Exochorda  grandiflora.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  and 
S.  Reeves,  double,  Cerasus  Serotina  and  Ailanthus 
Glandulosa.  The  latter  is  cut  down  every  sprii  g 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground  which  keeps  it  within 
certain  bounds,  and  produces  larger  and  more 
beautiful  foliage  when  so  treated.  To  right  of,  and 
in  line  with  the  monument  is  a pyramidal  plant  of 
Juniperus  Virginica  and  an  American  Arborvitm 
which  shut  out  from  view  some  unsightly  slabs  of 
marble.  To  the  left  on  the  margin  of  the  avenue  is 
a Retinispora  pessifera  and  in  the  background,  a 
Norway  spruce. 

The  semi-circular  beds  iri  rear  of  the  office  and 
waiting  room,  Plate  2,  were  composed  of  Gannas — 
Vaughan,  Henderson  and  Oueen  Charlotte,  with 
marginal  finish  of  Pennisetum. 

In  addition  to  Cannas  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
a general  collection  of  beddiiig  stock,  we  use  many 
other  plants  which  produce  large  and  attractive  fo- 
liage, such  as  Centaurea  Babylonica,  Nicotianas, 
Solanums  and  Wigandias.  7'he  flowers  of  these 
plants  are  not  by  any  means  as  attractive  as  the 
leaves,  but  the  plants  are  at  all  times  picturesque. 
The  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  from 
the  great  mass  of  plants,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  planter,  whose  desire  it  is  to  pre- 
sent pleasing  combinations.  I imagine  that  we  get 
better  results  from  canna  beds,  that  are  planted 
with  a view  to  having  a variety  in  their  color  of 


PLATE  I.  PLANTING  ABOUT  THE  MAHONEY  MONUMENT. 

and  running  at  random  out  on  the  grass  forms  a flower  and  foliage  in  the  same  bed,  with  due  re- 
pleasing and  attractive  base  for  the  euonymus.  gard  to  height,  tapering  from  center  to  margin,  than 

In  rear  of  the  elm  and  back  about  fifty  feet  is  a when  a mass  of  one  color  and  height  is  set  in  beds. 
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PLATE  2.  PLANTING  IN  REAR  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  OFFICES. 


We  have  used  with  good  effect  the  following 
plants  as  a marginal  finish  for  canna  beds.  Zinnia 
mixed,  and  separate  colors,  Scarlet  Sage  and  Blue 
Ageratum,  Cyperus  alternifolia,  and  variegated 
Anthuricum;  these  proved  very  good. 

We  used  dwarf  native  Sumachs  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  as  a finish  to  canna  beds.  When  plant- 
ing them,  we  cut  the  old  wood  close  to  the  ground 
which  induces  a growth  of  several  young  shoots, 
In  cemeteries  where  no  space  has  been  set  apart 
and  reserved  for  the  special  purpose  of  permanent 
embellishment  with  trees,  shrubs,  etc. , very  little 


PLATE  3.  RECEIVING  VAULT. 

may  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  effective  grouping; 
but  at  the  numerous  corners  at  intersections  and 
curves  of  avenues,  around  the  base  of  large  trees, 
even  with  only  two  or  three  hundred  square  feet  to 
work  on,  when  taken  separately  and  treated  with 
judgment  and  taste,  we  can  still  produce  pleasing 
and  attractive  bits  of  scenery  at  a nominal  cost.  In 
general  we  have  tS  depend  upon  isolated  specimens 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  ornamental  leaved  subjects,  and 
the  following  few  do  well  here  and  are  effective: 


Althaeas,  Hydrangeas,  Spireae  Van  Houttei  ard 
Reevesii  ( double  ),  Viburnum  plicatum  and  Weigel. 1 
in  variety;  all  these  as  single  specimens  make  charm- 
ing objects,  when  in  bloom. 

Cornus  rubra,  after  mild  winters  blooms  freeh- 
and is  very  attractive,  but  only  scattering  flowei s 
appear  after  severe  winters.  Deutzia  crenata  flora 
plena,  from  8 to  10  feet  high  is  a beautiful  sight 
when  in  full  bloom.  The  grandeur  of  a small  well 
proportioned  tree  15  feet  high  of  Prunus  pissardi, 
when  in  flower  last  May  was  too  charming  for  any 
description  I could  give  to  do  it  justice. 

The  Philadelphus  granpifloras  and  Coronarius 
with  their  sweet  scented  white  flowers  in  abundance, 
are  among  the  favorites.  Exochorda  grandiflora 
and  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester,  are  valuable  shrubs, 
the  former  stands  keeping  cut  down  to  suit  any 
space,  the  latter  is  a slow  grower,  both  are  profuse 
bloomers  and  perfectly  hardy.  Hypericum  Moser- 
ianum,  a persistent  bloomer,  from  the  last  of 
June  to  late  in  fall,  with  exceedingly  rich  yellow 
flowers  is  a convenient  plant  for  small  spaces. 

The  present  winter  will  no  doubt,  test  its  hardi- 
ness as  well  as  many  other  things  of  doubtful  en- 
durance. To  continue  the  long  list  of  other  valu- 
able plants  that  we  use,  hardy,  herbaceous  and  ten- 
der, would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space 
without  being  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  readers. 
I will  close  these  few  scattered  notes  by  recom- 
mending the  use  of  the  many  valuable  plants,  shrubs 
and  vines,  indigenous  to  the  surroundings  of  the 
planter’s  location.  There  is  something  charming 
about  their  contented  harmony  that  is  difficult  to 
produce  with  imported  material. 

The  entrance,  office  and  waiting  room,  Plate  2 
was  constructed  in  1882  of  Ohio,  Berea  stone  and  it 
cost  $8,000.  The  Vault,  Plate  3,  is  constructed  of 
Barre  granite,  it  has  a capacity  for  sixty  bodies  and 
as  built  in  1895.  John  Reid. 
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Persons  having  land  about  their  houses  or  hav- 
ing procured  land  upon  which  to  establish  a home, 
no  matter  how  limited  the  area,  should  carefully 
study  its  subdivision  and  furnishing  with  a view  to 
making  it  quite  as  much  a part  of  the  home  as  are 
the  rooms  of  the  house  itself. 

Such  a study  should  when  possible  be  taken  up 
well  in  advance  of  construction,  for  the  possibility 
of  devising  a well  balanced  and  consistent  plan  that 
will  give  the  most  convenience  and  pleasure  to  each 
member  of  the  family  will  often  depend  upon  the 
position  of  the  house,  its  rooms  and  its  exits. 

On  the  average  flat  and  rectangular  town  lot 
50  ft.  by  150  ft.,  a house  25  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  an 


eyes  of  those  looking  out  from  the  rooms  of  the 
house. 

On  such  a lot,  the  house  should  be  and  is  ordin- 
arily planned  with  the  hall  and  kitchen  on  the  north 
or  west  side  and  the  living  rooms  on  the  south  or 
east.  It  should  be  located  well  to  the  north  or  west 
of  the  lot  in  order  to  give  a maximum  of  open  space 
on  the  sunny  living  side. 

The  grounds  should  be  divided  into  a working 
section,  and  a pleasure  and  living  section,  each 
having  independent  means  of  access. 

The  first  would  comprise  the  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry yard  connecting  with  the  kitchen  and  cellar  of 
the  house,  and  separated  from  other  parts  of  the 
ground  by  a vine  covered  lattice  or  wire  fence, 
rather  than  a hedge,  through  which  access  would 
be  given  by  a gate  to  an  intermediate  section  to  be 
used  for  growing  vegetables  and  cut  flowers  or  for 
a playground. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  sunny  side  would  be  a 


ell  20  ft.  by  25  ft.,  is  placed  near  the  centre  or  at 
one  side  with  the  front  line  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  houses  on  the  street. 

The  surface  of  the  lot  is  evenly  graded  and 
grassed,  and  there  may  be  a number  of  trees  planted 
in  it  any  one  of  which  will  grow  so  large  as  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  air  and  light 
and  shade  out  cultivated  shrubs,  flowers  and  grass; 
there  may  also  be,  usually  in  the  centre  of  a grass 
plot,  one  or  more  beds  filled  with  a few  varieties 
of  tender  plants  which  are  not  at  their  best  until 
midsummer,  are  killed  by  the  first  heavy  frost,  and 
must  be  yearly  renewed. 

The  front  yard  is  open  to  the  gaze  of  all  that 
pass,  the  back  yard  is  given  up  wholly  to  the  laun- 
dry and  other  kitchen  uses,  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  grounds  to  invite  or  even  suggest  out-of- 
door  rest  and  recreation  or  to  rest  and  refresh  the 


flower  or  terrace  garden,  made  easily  accessible 
from  the  house.  This  should  be  distinctly  an  out- 
door apartment  of  the  home,  in  which  to  sit  orlunch 
during  pleasant  days  and  evenings.  Connection 
would  be  made  from  this  through  a gate  with  the 
family  entrance  walk.  If  there  should  not  be  room 
for  such  a garden  in  this  position  it  may  be  in  the 
place  of  the  vegetable  and  cut  flower  garden. 

The  front  lawn  with  the  planting  upon  it,  and 
the  vines  trained  on  the  house,  give  the  structure 
its  setting  from  the  street.  This  lawn  should  be  a 
broad  stretch  of  turf  broken  only  by  the  necessary 
service  and  family  entrances,  by  a fringe  of  shrubs 
and  vines  at  the  house  and  extended  to  screen  the 
terrace  flower  garden  from  the  road,  a small  grow- 
ing tree  or  two  and  a few  shrubs;  but  with  no  side 
boundary  plantations,  if  it  be  the  established  custom 
on  the  street  to  keep  open  front  lawns  and  no  fences. 
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SKETCH  3. 

If  however  it  is  the  custom  to  have  fenced  enclos- 
ures, than  a narrow  boundary  plantation  should  be 


provided  along  the  front  fence  and  on  the  lawn  side 
of  the  service  walk  to  give  more  seclusion  to  the 
grounds,  and  partly  screen  out  the  walk.  ( Sketch  i.) 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  such  sketches  as 
are  presented  herewith  are  to  be  followed  impl  icitly, 
they  are  presented  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  properly 
owner  in  making  an  independent  study.  The  con- 
ditions prevailing  on  each  place  and  the  require- 
ments of  each  family  make  such  an  independent 
study  desirable,  in  fact  essential  tp  secure  the  best 
results. 

In  the  sketch  it  is  assumed  that  the  family  ap- 


proach the  house  most  of  the  time  from  one  direc- 
tion, If  however  they  approach  as  often  from  each 
side,  the  family  entrance  would  be  from  both  sides 
and  the  service  walk  would  lead  ofiffrom  one  of  the  en- 
trance walks  (Sketch  2. ) or  a symmetrically  planned 
house  with  hall  and  front  door  in  centre  may  some- 
times be  better  accommodated  by  a still  more  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  grounds  and  a straight  cen- 
tral entrance  walk.  (Sketch  3. ) The  garden  terrace 
can  be  varied  much  in  plan  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  flower  beds  or  open  sitting 
space,  the  arbor,  (which  may  also  serve  to  screen 
the  next  lot) , or  the  aquatic  pool.  (Sketches  4 
and  5-)  Warren  H.  Manning. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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ROYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  KEW,  SURREY, 
ENGLAND.  XL 

GARDENERS. 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  gardeners  of  to  day  at  Kew 
have  been  evolved  virtually  since  the  establishment  was 
made  public  in  1841.  Said  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  (Report, 
1862,  p.  2):  “A  commodious  reading  room  for  the 
foremen  and  gardeners,  with  the  dwelling  rooms  for  two 
of  the  foremen,  have  been  erected  adjoining  the 
director’s  office.  To  this  the  men’s  library  has  been 
removed,  and  in  it  Prof.  Oliver  voluntarily  delivers  lec- 
tures to  the  foremen,  gardeners,  etc.,  throughout  the 
winter  months.  The  attendance  at  the  library  and  lec- 
tures have  been  in 
every  respect  sat- 
isfactory and  pro- 
ductive of  excel- 
lent results.”  Sir 
Jos.  D.  Hooker 
committed  him- 
self thus  (Report, 

1875,  ps.  2 and 
3:)  “During  the 
last  year  practical 
lessons  in  various 
departments  o f 
botany  and  i t s 
kindred  subjects 
have  been  given 
to  the  young 'gar- 
deners with  a view 
of  preparing  them 
better  for  their 
duties  in  general, 
and  esp  e c i a 1 1 y 
qualifying  them 
for  govern  m e n t 
and  other  situations  in  the  Colonies  and  India,  where  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  gardening,  arboriculture,  etc.,  is 
required.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening  after  work- 
ing hours,  and  embrace  the  elements  of  structural,  sys- 
tematic and  physical  botany;  of  chemistry,  physical  geo- 
graphy and  metereology  in  their  application  to  horticul- 
ture; of  economic  botany,  forestry,  etc.  They  are  given, 
some  in  the  young  men’s  library,  others  in  the  garden  or 
museum.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory,  but  any  one 
commencing  one  of  the  courses  is  required  to  go 
through  with  it  and  take  notes,  which  are  written  out  in 
books,  and  these  are  examined  periodically.  The 
courses  are  short,  and  some  of  them  are  repeated  twice 
or  oftener  during  the  year,  so  as  to  enable  a succession 
of  young  gardeners  (who  cannot  well  attend  to  more 
than  one  course  at  a time)  to  obtain  instruction  in  all 
or  most  of  the  subjects  taught.  It  should  be  premised 
that  no  young  gardeners  are  to  be  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  who  have  not  passed  their 
apprenticeship  elsewhere;  that  they  come  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  self-improvement,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  for  two  years  in  the  service.  They,  however, 
seldom  remain  more  than  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  the 
fact  of  having  served  at  Kew  being  considered  so  high 


a recommendation  for  curatorships  of  botanic  and 
other  public  gardens,  and  by  persons  requiring  gardeners 
with  a special  knowledge  of  plants,  and  the  demands 
upon  Kew  for  gardeners  to  serve  in  India  and  the 
Colonies,  being  very  frequent.  Thougli  attendance  has 
been  voluntary,  it  has  been  remarkably  good,  three- 
fourths  of  the  young  gardeners  availing  themselves  of 
the  lessons,  and  tue  results  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory both  in  res])ect  of  the  encouragement  to  self- 
improvement  among  the  gardeners  and  of  the  increased 
confidence  with  which  the  authorities  of  the  establish- 
ment can  recommend  them  for  employment  elsewhere 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  as  has  been  the  case 

with  evening  at- 
tendance in  the 
library,  the  fact 
of  good  attend- 
ance on  the  les- 
sons is  recorded 
in  every  garden- 
er’s certificate  of 
conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency on  his 
leaving  the  s e r - 
vice  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

Numerous  ap- 
plications for  ad- 
mission to  the  les- 
sons have  been  re- 
ceived from  per- 
s o n s inhabiting 
the  neighbor- 
hood,  which,  in  all 
cases,  have  been 
refused.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  such  lessons 
given  to  young  men  who  come  to  Kew,  and  who  are 
for  the  most  part  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
taught,  depends  mainly  on  the  individual  attention 
which  each  receives  from  the  instructor,  and  that  the 
presence  of  strangers  would  impede  that  free  inter- 
course that  should  subsist  between  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils,  amongst  whom  not  a few  are  unaccustomed 
to  that  severe  training  in  the  exercise  of  the  hands,  eyes 
and  reasoning  powers  that  is  required  to  master  in  a few 
lessons  a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  science  and  practice  of  botany  and  horticulture  are 
based.” 

In  the  report  of  t88i  mention  is  made  to  the  effect 
that  twice  a week  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year 
lessons  are  given  by  the  staff  and  others,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  been  more  than  the  lecture  room  has  been 
adequate  to.  The  efficiency  of  Kewites,  as  viewed  by 
merchants,  is  shown  by  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
December,  1870,  a time  when  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  India  was  being  promoted  with  earnestness  and  since 
become  an  established  industry:  “The  second  batch  of 
six  well- trained  gardeners  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  the  cotton  plantation  in  India,  sailed  last 
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month,  November,  1870;  the  terms  granted  by  the 
Indian  government  are  highly  favorable.  These  men 
receive  ^40  each  for  outfit,  a free  passage,  and  will 
start  at  a salary  of  ^250  per  annum.  The  term  of 
engagement  is  five  years,  with  annual  advance,  from  the 
beginning,  of  ^50,  and  a free  passage  back  at  the  end 
of  it  if  desired.  The  services  of  the  first  batch  are 
highly  spoken  of,  so  that  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality,  as  well  as  the  increased  produce  from  the  land, 
great  things  are  now  being  done  for  Indian  cotton.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  fifty  men  in  different 
parts  of  India,  in  government  and  private  employ, 
engaged  in  cultivating  tea,  cinchona  and  cotton,  who 
have  been  trained  at  Kew,  and  who  owe  their  advance- 
ment to  the  unremitting  interest  taken  by  the  authorities 
at  that  establishment  in  improving  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  India.  By  recent  accounts  from  Calcutta  it  is 
said  that  cotton  is  coming  down  from  the  country  much 
better  in  quality  and  in  much  larger  quantities.” 

The  spirit  a young  gardener  is  now  officially  sur- 
rounded by  at  Kew  is  revealed  by  a letter  of  the  present 
director:  “I  have  always  felt  that  a great  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  staff  in  doing  what  can  be  done  to  main- 
tain a healthy  and  somewhat  stimulating  tone  through- 
out the  establishment.  As  you  know  we  do  not  ‘coddle.’ 
We  treat  our  young  men  as  ‘men,’  and  we  expect  them 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  We  wish  them  to  be 
manly,  self-respecting  and  strenuous.  We  put,  with  the 
aid  of  the  government,  what  help  we  can  in  their  way, 
and  leave  them  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  it.” 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  industry  is  everywhere  shown  by  those  connected 
with  Kew. 

Laggards,  drones  and  incompetents  are  speedily  dis- 
posed of  and  their  vacancies  filled  by  worthy  persons 
who  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  determination  to 
improve.  Studious,  intelligent,  energetic  and  capable 
young  men  always  find  a warm  sympathy  and  stimulus 
and  the  absolute  freedom  of  polit  c or  influential  “pulls” 
guarantee  to  a successful  graduate  that  his  diploma  is 
an  earnest  of  merit  and  is  accepted  as  such  everywhere. 

Admission  requirements  are:  Five  years’  experience; 
partly  indoors;  age,  20  to  25. 

It  is  desired  that  blue  serge  trousers  and  gray  shirts 
will  bi  worn  Hours  are  from  6 a.  m.  to  6 p.  m.,  with 
one  and  three-quarter  hours  for  meals  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  8 a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.,  with  one 
and  a quarter  hours  for  meals,  during  part  of  the  winter. 

Appointment  is  for  two  years  to  Britons  and  one 
year  for  foreigners.  Worthies  are  promoted  to  deputy 
foremen  as  vacancies  arise  or  other  assistance  is  given. 
Foreigners  are  restricted  in  number  to  10  per  cent  of 
Britons.  Labor  is  anything  in  the  sphere  of  gardening, 
but  each  is  given  charge  of  a house  or  outdoor  part, 
and  in  it  is  expected  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
institution  and  maintain  his  charge  in  the  best  state  of 
health  and  order.  Those  who  give  s tisfaction  are 
shifted  to  other  departments  on  application  as  oppor- 
tunity affords. 

It  follows  that  where  departments  so  rich  and  com- 
plete in  numbers  and  species  as  in  the  arboretum,  the 


orchids,  ferns  or  herbaceous  plants  particularly — the 
opportunities  are  proportionately  many  and  requires 
but  the  proof  of  a diligent  student  for  the  ever  alert 
officials  to  extend  to  him  special  assistance. 

Wages  are  21  shillings  per  week  for  gardeners  and 
24  shillings  for  deputy  foremen — lodgings  cost  from  13 
to  18  per  week. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  evenings,  and  comprise  a 
course  of  2'5  in  Organography  and  Systematic  Botany, 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  whose  special  studies  in  cultivated 
plants  enable  him  to  point  out  with  apt  clearness  the 
botanical  differences  and  history  of  garden  plants;  35 
in  Economic  Botany,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,  who  explains 
the  economic  uses  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  rare 
interest  and  instructiveness;  10  in  Geographical  Botany, 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  outlining  in  the  course  the  meteoro- 
logical and  climatic  influences  plants  are  subjected  to 
in  their  native  haunts,  and  to  gardeners  who  deal  with 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  difficulty  in 
rearing  those  hitherto  unknown,  and  but  their  native 
surroundings  known,  it  gives  a clear  and  highly  necessary 
clue  to  cultivation;  33  in  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  as  related  to  vegetable  life,  and  series  teeming 
with  information  potent  to  successful  plant  growing. 

In  addition,  a “British  Botany  Club”  is  organized 
each  year  for  collecting,  mounting  and  studying  the 
British  flora — members  of  the  staff  offer  prizes  for  the 
most  comprehensive  and  representative  collections, 
properly  preserved,  mounted  and  labeled,  and  occasion- 
ally act  as  conductors  of  excursions  to  the  suburbs. 
Messrs.  Baker,  Nicholson,  Skan,  Dr.  Stapf  and  others, 
are  each  generous  in  their  assistance  in  this  direction. 
Most  important  of  all  perhaps  is  the  “Mutual  Improve- 
ment Club”  that  meets  weekly  in  the  Gardener’s 
Library  to  attend  the  reading  of  an  essay  by  one  of  their 
number  and  later  to  discuss  it.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
center  the  cream  of  the  rising  talent  of  a whole  nation 
in  a room,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts  and  ready 
with  their  varied  and  advanced  experiences  and  opinions; 
highly  instructive  and  interesting  evenings  are  spent  in 
debating  in  a cordial  manner  the  interests  that  attract 
them  to  Kew.  The  interest  and  sympathy  all  show 
toward  a novice  in  encouraging  his  speaking,  the  prompt 
and  unanimous  flooring  of  presumptuous  bigotry  and 
vanity  and  the  instructive  remarks  of  opposing  factions, 
are  productive  of  excellent  results.  The  only  demand 
necessary  for  a speaker  is  that  he  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  knowledge,  and  while  at  times  personal 
opinion  and  feeling  run  high,  it  is  ordinarily  prompted 
by  intense  engrossment  in  the  subject,  and,  although  a 
rivalry,  it  is  always  of  the  best  and  purest  friendliness. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  the  curatorships  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  held  by  Kewites,  and  all  the  superintendents  and 
curators  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Stations  in  the 
Colonial  Empire  are  recruited  from  Kew,  and  there  are 
annually  a considerable  number. 

Kew  gardeners,  past  and  present,  constituting  about 
500,  are  in  close  touch  with  one  another  through  the  chan- 
nel of  “The  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild,”  an  out  growth 
of  the  “Mutual  Improvement  Club.”  Emil  Mische. 
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other  two  illustrations  are  the  work  of  American 
sculptors. 

The  “Puma”  modelled  by  Mr.  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  a pair,  for  which  a 
commission  was  given  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
of  Brooklyn,  for  Prospect  Park.  They  are  cast  in 
bronze,  are  6 feet  high,  and  will  surmount  light 
granite  pedestals  i6  feet  high,  at  one  of  the  famous 
park’s  entrances. 

They  are  strongly  modelled,  natural  to  life,  to 
which  undoubtedly  Mr.  Proctor’s  passion  for  hunt- 
ing, in  earlier  days,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  beast  has  practically  contributed. 


ANIMAL  SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  PARKS. 

1 he  attractive  effects  produced  by  the  appropri- 
ate use  of  animal  sculpture  about  our  parks,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  work  now 
being  executed  by  such  of  our 
sculptors  as  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  this  department  of  sculp- 


“PUMA.’’— BY  A.  PHIMISTER  PROCTOR,  SC. 


ture,  are  giving  it  a very  prominent  place  as  a dis- 
tinct branch  of  American  Art,  This  is  the  more 
marked  from  the  fact  that  the  wild  animal  life  of 
this  continent,  that  is,  the  species  which  our  sculp- 
tors have  shown  especial  talent  in  modelling,  is 
peculiarly  American.  The  lion  models  of  Kemys 
and  Bartlett,  however,  only  serve  to  show  that  our 
sculptors  are  not  confined  in  their  ability  to  model 
to  the  creatures  of  this  continent,  but  can  invade 
with  every  prospect  of  success  the  domain  of  the 
great  P'rench  masters  of  animal  sculpture. 

The  World’s  P'air  afforded  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunity of  all  for  the  display  of  this  line  of  art,  and 
it  will  be  remem- 
bered to  what  an 
extent,  how  well 
disposed,  and 
how  excellent 
was  the  work  dis- 
played lo  lavishly 
in  the  numerous 
sit  nations  to 
which  such  work 
is  always  s o well 
adapted. 

'I'hrce  illus- 
tra<  ions  are  given 
herewith , one, 
that  of  the  group 
of  lionesses,  mod- 
el 1 e d by  M.  “WALKING  JAGUAR.' 

Georges  Gardet, 

representing  the  modern  French  school.  M.  Gar- 
det has  shown  great  boldness  in  his  animal  work, 
and  has  attained  much  distinction  in  Baris.  The 


“GROUP  OF  LIONESSES.” — BY  G.  GARDET,  SC. 

Another  aspirant  for  fame  in  plastic  art  is  Mr. 
Eli  Harvey,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  commenced 

h i s studies  i n 
Cineinnati.  In 
1889  he  went  to 
Paris  to  continue 
his  art  education, 
where  he  has 
since  remained, 
and  this  year  he 
exhibited  a plast- 
er model  of  a 
Walking  J a g - 
uar,”  which  was 
well  received. 

Many  of  the 
parks  in  our  larg- 
er cities  are  ap- 
preciating the  de- 
BY  ELI  HARVEY,  SC.  sirability  of  this 

class  of  sculpture 

for  ornamental  features,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
its  more  extended  use,  as  its  appropriateness  in  many 
situations  in  public  recreation  grounds  is  understood. 
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A CLASSIFIED  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

Just  nineteen  years  ago  the  essentials  of  the 
grouping  in  the  plan  which  appears  on  the  oppo- 
site page  were  published  in  leading  Horticultural 
journals  of  England  and  America,  and  I am  pleased 
to  know  that  both  publications  still  live  and  enjoy 
prosperity.  This  was  before  international  copy- 
right became  a fact  and  the  method  during  all  that 
time  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  with  know- 
ledge enough  to  adopt  it.  Even  now  copyright  is 
sought  merely  for  the  sake  of  record,  for  so  far  as 
landscape  gardening  is  concerned  I cannot  find  that 
it  affords  the  least  protection;  anyone  is  at  liberty 
to  plant  from  plans  if  they  can,  and  a certain  edu- 
cational state  aided  institution  in  Pennsylvania  ob- 
tained them  a few  years  ago,  and  are  now  about  to 
rest  on  the  statute  of  limitations! 

The  plan  given  is  a comprehensive  one,  embrac- 
ing the  plants  of  many  zones  and  mostly  every 
phase  of  gardening  in  the  various  divisions. 

For  this  reason  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
contracting  planter,  and  affords  but  little  help  to 
the  mere  imitator.  Success  with  the  method  will 
depend  upon  a degree  of  knowledge  possessed  only 
by  thorough  gardeners,  such  as  I am  pleased  to 
know  are  now  finding  their  way  into  the  leading 
public  parks.  But  the  problems  are  uncommon  and 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  selec- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  plants  destined  to  em- 
bellish the  various  departments  and  allied  groups, 
for  their  character  must  vary  with  every  change  of 
climate  and  soil.  At  the  south  for  instance  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  and  Michelia  Fuscata  may  be  used 
in  group  i;  in  southern  California  Michelia 
Champaca,  M.  excelsa,  M.  nilagirica,  Talaumas, 
Anonas,  Stauntonias,  Holbaelias,  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  B.  Leschenaultii,  and  many  others  may  be 
grown  with  irrigation,  while  northward  none  of 
these  can  be  used  and  the  group  must  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  deciduous  plants.  To  select  the 
reliable  species  and  varieties  of  each  alliance,  de- 
termine their  proportionate  representation,  group 
them  into  the  best  possible  series  of  pictures,  har- 
monize them  and  give  them  connection,  and  do  the 
work  with  an  economy  and  finish  which  may  event- 
uate in  either  the  beautiful  or  the  picturesque,  such 
is  the  problem,  and  such  the  possibilities  within  the 
reach  of  the  progressive  and  versatile  gardener. 
There  cannot  be  haphazard  or  miscellaneous  work, 
and  those  who  persist  in  interlarding  “botanic  gar- 
dens” through  irremovable  native  woods,  may  as 
well  try  to  claim  the  lost  treasure  of  Captain  Kidd 
as  hope  for  perfection.  Kew,  with  all  its  resources, 
and  in  spite  of  the  eminence  of  its  botanists,  its 
biographers,  and  its  gardeners,  has  never  attained 
greatness  as  a landscape  production,  or  as  a good 


example  of  sequential  planting,  largely  no  doubt 
because  it  was  founded  upon  a kitchen  garden  and 
hewn  out  of  a Beech  wood.  Besides,  scientific  cock- 
sureness would  waste  time  by  the  half  century  on 
problematical  Deodar  avenues,  when  Lebanon  Ce- 
dars were  tried  and  known  beyond  question.  Sci- 
entific hypothesis  can  never  take  the  place  of  practi- 
cal experience  without  risk  of  disaster,  and  ruinous 
experiments  are  follies. 

Two  years  ago  the  method  here  proposed  was  so 
far  advanced  for  the  grounds  of  a State  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey,  that  everything  was  ready  for  the 
planting.  It  then  turned  out  that  a committee  man 
or  somebody  had  promised  it  to  a contractor.  He 
might  as  well  have  promised  it  to  the  man  in  the 
moon;  it  would  have  made  no  difference  so  far  as 
knowledge  was  concerned. 

The  executive  work  of  a park  or  a garden  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a committee’s  function. 

These  things  are  so  vital  that  they  can  scarcely 
ever  be  ignored  in  this  country,  but  where  the 
proper  ability  is  employed  and  given  power  the 
following  details  of  the  plan  may  be  useful. 

Forty-eight  groups  representing  the  whole  gar- 
dening part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  provided 
for,  each  one  strictly  confined  to  an  alliance,  but 
within  itself  quite  at  the  command  of  the  gardener 
to  select  and  arrange  at  his  pleasure,  and  according 
to  his  skill.  Upon  his  taste  and  ability  will  depend 
his  success  in  uniting  some  degree  of  science  to  the 
landscape  and  the  certain  avoidance  of  monotonous 
miscellany.  The  Key  to  these  groups  has  often 
been  published  and  their  composition  is  being  to 
some  extent  indicated  in  the  series  of  papers  on 
“garden  plants”  in  “Park  a^d  Cemetery.”  It 
only  seems  necessary  to  say  that  in'the  present  plan 
Rosales  are  divided  into  Legumales,  Rosales,  and 
Saxifragales.  Unisexuales  into  Euphorbiales,  Ur- 
ticales,  and  Quernales.  Coniferales  into  Abietinem, 
Cupressinea;,  and  Taxinem.  Narcissales,  into  Mu- 
sales  and  Narcissales  and  |,Glumales  into  Cyperales 
and  Graminales.  The  Ferns  may  be  planted  in 
tribes  where  their  representation  is  possible  in  suffi- 
cient numbers. 

Whenever  aquatics  are  represented  in  a group, 
a tank  or  a sunken  tub  may  take  the  place  of  a 
round  bed,  and  other  beds  may  be  filled  with  soil 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  bog-plants  or  any 
special  growths.  Sub-tropical  foliage,  flowering 
herbaceous,  bedding,  or  annual  plants,  may  prevail 
according  to  taste  and  fashion.  Generally  about 
six  feet  is  wide  enough  for  these  beds,  and  will  give 
a sufficiently  striking  mass  of  form  or  color. 

The  groups  containing  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  diligently  studied  and  the  trees  never  over- 
crowded. R^nember:  the  only  really  reliable  time 
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for  thinning  trees  is  when  you  plant  them;  you  can 
never  trust  your  committees  to  vote  promptly  to  do 
it,  and  God  alone  can  help  the  plantations  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  business  men  and  politicians. 
Any  immediate  effects  are  better  and  more  econom- 
ically to  be  had  with  shrubs,  and  there  are  no 
groups  more  delightful  in  nature  than  those  where 
trees  grow  up  from  among  them.  About  all  the 
Polypetalous  and  Monopetalous  groups  are  well 
provided  with  plants  suitable  for  undergrowth.  The 
Apetalre  however  are  less  well  provided  in  temper- 
ate regions  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  open  masses.  A considerable  area  of  native 
woodland  is  included  in  the  plan,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  thinned  and  hollowed  out  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  planting  of  a series  of  out-door  flower- 
shows  for  the  various  seasons.  They  may  be  planted 
and  embellished  with  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs.  Sites 
are  found  in  this  division  for  a nursery  and  trial 
ground,  for  stables,  tool  sheds,  a compost  ground, 
a pumping  station  on  the  river  bank,  and  a curator's 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  ferns. 
The  economic  garden  is  divided  between  the  four 
continents,  as  is  also  the  range  of  glass  adaptable 
to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  useful  in  the  arts, 
manufactures  and  sciences. 

The  conservatories  are  divided  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  as  are  also  the  re- 
serve houses  behind  them,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  capacious  enough  to  keep  the  side  benches  con- 
stantly interesting  with  fresh  flowering  plants.  The 
central  beds  in  both  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
divisions  should  be  permanently  planted — the  cen- 
tral dome  chiefly  with  palms.  Two  towers  are  pro- 
vided to  be  used  as  smoke-shafts  and  for  water. 
They  may  be  ornamented  as  minarets  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  general  architecture — whicli  in  glass 
buildings  admits  of  vastly  more  taste  and  ingenu- 
ity. 

A museum  and  herbarium  building  is  also  ar- 
ranged for,  with  offices,  and  a round  open  tank  in 
front  furnished  with  pipes  from  the  heating  plant  in 
the  buildings.  At  the  North  such  a tank  may  be 
temporarily  covered  with  glass  during  the  late 
spring,  and  with  such  a prolonged  season  will  be 
found  better  than  a Victoria  house. 

No  wheeled  vehicles  should  be  admitted  to  Bo- 
tanical Gardens.  They  destroy  the  repose,  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  disturb  the  sense  of  security. 
Besides,  they  dust  over  the  plants  and  render  them 
unsightly.  The  main  lines  of  roadway  are  all  that 
are  supposed  to  be  gravelled,  but  others  may  be 
constructed  at  will.  All  the  subsidiary  lines  are  in 
grass  and  merely  parts  of  the  lawns.  In  such  places 
as  the  woodlands  they  are  better  to  remain  so,  be- 
cause they  arc  infinitely  more  economical  and  com- 


fortable. Americans  don’t  visitgardens  much  dur- 
ing wet  weather,  and  when  they  do  they  are  sure 
to  be  be-rubbered. 

A last  word  to  those  interested  in  fine  gardens 
fo-r  instruction  is:  Never  to  form  them  in  or  too 
near  growing  cities.  It  is  a serious  mistake.  Plants 
dislike  the  smoke  and  dust  of  towns.  Berlin  is 
moving  her  Botanic  Garden.  Kew  has  suffered  and 
will  suffer,  and  the  day  may  soon  come  when  they 
must  either  flit  or  give  up  growing  several  groups 
of  plants.  The  facilities  of  travel  are  such  now- 
adays that  it  is  planticidal  to  attempt  fine  collec- 
tions where  they  will  be  suffocated. 

James  MaePherson. 

THE  CARY  MONUMENT. 

The  illustration  herewith  of  the  “Cary”  Memor- 
ial, erected  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  many  years  ago,  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Cary  and  Elizabeth  Jessup,  his  wife,  parents  of 
Alice  and  Pheebe  Cary,  is  interesting  from  its  asso- 
ciations. 

Mrs.  H ales  says:  “The  father  of  Alice  and  Pheebe 
Cary,  was  a native  of  Vermont,  who  removed  to  Ohio 


THE  CARY  MONUMENT,  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY, 
CINCINNATI,  OFIIO. 

whilst  it  was  a territory.  The  wild  place  where  he 
settled  has  become  a pleasant  village,  not  far  from 
Cincinnati,  and  there  Alice  and  Pheebe  were  born.” 

The  monument  is  nestled  beneath  a noble  Nor- 
way spruce  immediately  upon  the  avenue,  and  is 
frequently  visited  by  admirers  of  the  family,  and  of 
the  sweet  poetry  of  Alice  and  Pheebe,  ihose  pioneers 
of  art  effort  in  America  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 
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Although  in  some  of  the  southern  states  the 
spring  planting  is  over,  in  very  many  the  coming 
month  will  see  more  planting  done  than  any  other 
month  of  the  year. 

Park  and  Cemetery  goes  to  a class  of  read- 
ers so  accustomed  to  the  planting  of  trees  that  for 
me  to  say  how  planting  should  be  done  seems  cer- 
tainly not  necessary  to  those  who  comprise  it.  It 
is  not  my  thought  that  my  plan  is  better  than  that 
of  others,  but  it  is  one  which  has  led  to  success  in 
the  work,  and  there  may  be  points  in  it  of  use  to 
others. 

It  is  usually  conced(;d  that  deciduous  trees  do 
the  best  when  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  per- 
mits. It  is  not  so  much  the  custom  to  plant  ever- 
greens early,  yet  I would  set  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  object  of  early  planting  is  to  have 
the  trees  firmly  settled  in  the  ground  before  the 
heat  comes,  which  starts  the  buds  bursting.  Trees 
set  late  do  not  have  this  chance,  and  rarely  do  they 
thrive  the  equal  of  early  planted  ones. 

As  every  one  knows  water  is  the  life  of  a tree, 
the  advice  often  given  to  plant  when  the  ground  is 
rather  dry  than  wet  seems  irreconcilable,  but  it  is 
not,  the  advice  is  correct.  A tree  to  be  well  planted 
needs  the  soil  in  close  connection  with  its  roots. 
This  can  be  accomplished  when  tlie  soil  will  crumble 
fairly  well  when  tapped  with  a spade,  but  all  that 
have  planted  in  wet  weather  know  the  impossibility 
of  getting  soggy  soil  well  packed  about  the  roots, 
d^he  best  kind  of  planting  is  that  done  when  the 
soil  is  quite  dry.  The  soil  should  be  tramped  or 
pounded  firmly  about  the  roots  until  the  hole  is 
three  parts  full.  Then  give  the  tree  what  it  craves, 
water,  by  pouring  in  a pailful  or  two,  letting  it  soak 
away,  then,  perhaps  the  next  day,  filling  in  the  hole 
to  the  top  with  soil. 

This  sort  of  planting  can  be  the  better  done  in 
fall  than  spring,  because  that  the  soil  is  usually  wet 
in  the  spring,  and  planting  has  to  go  on  as  best  it 
can.  But  I would  not  plant  when  the  soil  is  slushy, 
but  let  it  be  when  the  lumps  will  fall  to  pieces 
fairly  well  when  struck.  As  a rule,  I have  found 
the  soil  in  spring  to  be  sufficiently  damp  that  to 
water  would  hardly  pay. 

A great  deal  of  the  well  doing  of  trees  comes 
from  the  preservation  of  their  roots.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  much  gained  by  following  up  to  a long 
distance  roots  when  digging  trees  any  more  than 


because  they  help  to  steady  the  tree  when  reset. 
Large  roots  are  simply  channels  for  the  conveyance 
of  sap.  Fibres,  which  are  the  thread-like  roots 
which  seek  the  moisture,  spring  out  from  these 
large  roots,  and  usually  at  their  extremity.  All 
large  roots,  therefore,  especially  those  broken  or 
bruised,  should  be  cut  off  to  give  a clean  surface. 
The  longer  the  slant  the  better,  and  let  it  be  from 
the  underside. 

The  old  plan  of  cutting  away  the  top  in  propor- 
tion to  the  loss  of  roots  is  a good  one.  Often  a 
thinning  out  of  branches,  or  a cutting  away  of  some 
of  the  lower  branches  will  suffice,  instead  of  cutting 
back  the  head  of  the  tree  much.  Often  there  is  no 
need  of  cutting  back  closely  the  stronger  shoots, 
unless  it  be  with  such  hard  cases  as  oaks,  hickories, 
tulip  poplars,  magnolias  and  some  others.  These 
tough  customers  can  only  be  saved  by  close  pruning, 
even  with  good  care,  unless  with  young  trees  five 
to  si.x  feet  high  or  thereabouts. 

Evergreens  may  be  pruned  at  transplanting  to 
good  advantage.  It  is  not  well  to  take  the  leading 
shoot  off  from  pines  or  firs  unless  it  is  not  desired 
that  they  grow  taller,  as  they  are  many  a year  before 
they  make  a new  leader.  But  spruces,  arbor-vitms, 
retinisporas,  and  most  all  other  sorts,  may  be  cut 
anywhere.  But  keep  in  mind  in  pruning  evergreens 
that  the  cut  must  not  be  below  the  live  foliage. 
But  few  of  them  will  grow  if  cut  below  this,  while, 
when  above  it,  they  usually  break  fresh  buds  freely 
enough. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  leave  the  planting 
of  evergreens  until  after  the  setting  out  of  deciduous 
things,  and  some  may  still  think  it  best.  I think 
the  practice  prevailed  because  it  was- found  it  could 
be  done  in  that  way  and  because  it  was  convenient 
and  not  because  the  planting  was  then  more 
successful.  Joseph  Meehan. 

THE  TWO  CHOICEST  EVERGREENS. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  in  the  finest  parks 
and  private  grounds  of  the  East,  where  there  are 
the  choicest  collection  of  conifers  the  world  affords. 
And,  after  seeing  them  so  often  in  their  own  habitat 
and  under  many  varying  circumstances,  I must  say 
that  for  hardiness  and  beauty  the  Abies  concolor 
and  the  Picea  pungens  take  the  lead.  The  pungens 
is  most  generally  known.  It  is  precocious  and 
shows  oft  well  while  young.  It  has  a fitting  place 
in  parks,  lawns  and  cemeteries.  The  glauca  type, 
so  much  admired,  is  a sport  of  the  species.  When 
they  are  of  the  right  color  they  wear  royal  robes  of 
silver  and  sapphire. 

Take  those  of  established  color,  give  them  good 
cultivation,  and  do  not  let  them  be  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  they  are  without 
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a rival.  I have  seen  them  shimmering  and  flashing 
in  the  sun  like  burnished  silver. 

The  sheen  is  composed  of  a delicate  bloom 
which  coats  the  needles.  You  may  take  the  choicest 
pungens,  plant  it  in  the  sod  and  treat  it  with  neglect, 
and  it  will  take  the  sulks  and  turn  green.  The  first 
year  after  transplanting  it  generally  grows  dim. 
Those  who  buy  trees  do  not  understand  this,  and 
think  they  have  been  imposed  upon.  Once  fine 
specimens  were  set  in  Copley  square,  Boston,  but 
they  look  like  poor  hungry  things.  The  finest 
specimens  while  young  are  poisoned  by  dogs. 

You  may  take  the  brightest  trees  and  let  them 
be  planted  on  a bleak  Nebraska  prairie,  where  they 
will  be  whipped  by  siroccos  and  cufled  by  blizzards, 
and  they  lose  their  beauty,  except  while  growing. 

Yet  I have  seen  very  fine  specimens,  where  they 
have  been  well  cultivated  and  receive  a little  shelter. 
It  is  strange  that  this  tree,  taken  from  a high  alti- 
tude and  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  will 
do  well  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  I think,  as  it 
has  been  tested  in  most  of  them.  This  tree  does 
far  better  in  the  nursery  than  in  the  mountains.  I 
liave  seen  thousands  growing  in  their  native  wilds, 
but  they  bear  no  comparison  to  those  under  good 
cu'tivation  both  East  and  West. 

After  they  recover  from  the  change  the  needles 
become  much  longer,  larger  and  brighter.  There  is 
no  evergreen  that  can  so  well  resist  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  cities.  One  winter  I was  in  Denver. 
The  weather  had  been  quiet  and  trees  were  laden 
with  dust  and  coal  smoke.  But  on  shaking  the 
pungens  they  were  as  bright  as  ever.  City  condi- 
tions are  fatal  to  soft-leaved  conifers. 

There  are  many  notable  specimens  of  this  tree 
in  the  East.  Some  fine  ones  stand  sentinel  at  the 
gateway  of  Eorest  Hills,  near  Boston.  Probably 
the  finest  in  America  is  on  the  grounds  of  C.  H. 
Anney  of  Methuen.  It  is  the  chief  attraction  in 
his  magnificent  collection.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  old 
gardener.  I asked  him  how  he  made  it  so  compact. 
He  answered  “by  after  transplanting. ” Give  this 
tree  the  best  of  care,  and  until  it  is  30  years  old  it 
will  be  of  supreme  beauty. 

The  concolor  is  a tree  on  a grander  scale.  I 
spent  two  days  with  Dr.  Eernow  while  he  was  chief 
of  forestry.  We  studied  them  where  they  grew  wild 
in  the  mountains. 

It  is  worth  a journey  halt  across  a continent  for 
a lover  of  trees  to  see  a grove  of  them  in  all  their 
splendor. 

Some  samples  like  the  pungens  are  clothed  in 
silver  with  deep  tints  of  blue.  The  young  cone  on 
one  tree  will  be  light  green,  and  its  neighbor  will 
have  those  of  deep  purple.  These  cones  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ear  of  early  sweet  corn.  Pure  gum 


will  exude  from  these,  and  they  flash  and  sparkle 
like  gems  in  the  sunshine.  So  take  a grove  with 
ermine  and  emerald,  its  light  green  and  its  wonder- 
ful cones,  moved  by  the  winds  and  flashing  in  the 
sun,  and  you  have  a tree  that  is  a gem. 

I have  seen  them  four  feet  through  and  75  feet 
high.  They  grow  very  rapidly.  They  were  con- 
sidered hard  to  move,  but  frequent  transplanting 
gives  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  so  there  is  no  trouble. 
The  fact  is  this  tree  grows  richer  in  color  as  it  grows 
older.  I have  seen  large  trees  half  dead  flashing  a 
beautiful  color  from  the  branches  yet  alive,  just  as 
the  Christian  puts  on  more  of  grace  and  spiritual 
beauty  as  he  nears  home. 

So  having  spent  years  in  the  mountains,  among 
the  parks  and  the  private  grounds  of  the  East  and 
West  and  the  interior,  I am  sure  these  two  trees  are 
the  choicest  of  all,  and  after  thirty  years  the  con- 
color  will  distance  all  competitors  for  hardiness 
and  thrift,  grace  and  beauty,  that  can  be  raised 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Atlantic. 

C.  S.  Harrison. 


The  Carnahuba  palm,  which  grows  uncultivated 
in  the  states  of  Parahiba,  Ca;ara,  Rio  Grande  de 
Norte,  Piauhi,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  states 
of  Brazil,  is  the  most  marvelous  tree  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  ‘ ‘The  description  given  of 
it  seems  incredible.  In  no  other  region  of  the 
globe  is  a tree  to  be  found  that  can  be  employed 
for  such  varied  and  useful  purposes.  It  resists  in- 
tense and  protracted  droughts  and  is  always  green 
and  vigorous.  Its  roots  produce  the  same  medicinal 
effects  as  sarsaparilla.  Its  stems  afford  stroncr,  lieht 
fibers,  which  acquire  a beautiful  luster  and  serve 
also  for  joists,  rafters  and  other  building  materials, 
as  well  as  for  stakes  for  fences.  From  parts  of  the 
tree  wines  and  vinegar  are  made.  It  yields  almost 
a saccharine  substance  as  well  as  a starch  resem- 
bling sago.  In  periods  of  famine,  caused  by  pro- 
tracted droughts,  the  nutritious  substances  obtained 
from  it  are  of  immense  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Its  fruit  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  pulp  has 
an  agreeable  taste  and  the  nut,  which  is  oleaginous 
and  emulsive,  is  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for 
coffee.  Of  the  wood  of  the  stem  musical  instru- 
ments, water  tubes  and  pumps  are  made.  The  pith 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork.  From  the  stem 
a white  liquid,  similar  to  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut, 
and  a flour,  may  be  extracted.  Of  the  straw,  hats, 
baskets,  brooms  and  mats  are  made.  A consider- 
able quantity  of  this  straw  is  shipped  to  Europe 
and  a part  of  it  returns  to  Brazil  manufactured  into 
hats.  The  straw  is  used  also  for  thatching  houses. 
Moreover,  salt  is  extracted  from  it,  and  likewise  an 
alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soap.” 
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GARDEN  PLANTS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— XXXIX. 

ERICALES. 

THE  VACCINEUM,  ERICA  AND  EPACRIS  ALLIANCE. 
f Continued. ) 

Trochocarpa  from  the  cooler  parts  of  i\ustralia 
has  6 species.  T.  laurina  is  a tree  of  25  to  40  feet 
high,  bearing  yellow  flowers,  and  with  a close 
grained  wood  used  by  turners  in  the  colonies,  where 
it  is  called  the  “brush  cherry.” 

Monotoco  in  7 species  are  Australian  and  have 
white  flowers  followed  by  edible  fruits. 

Lysinenta  in  five  species  are  Australian,  also 
with  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers. 

Cosmelia  rubra  is  a monotypic  shrub  from  South 
Western  Australia. 


GALAX  APHYLLA.  From  Garden  and  Forest. 

Sprengelia  in  3 species  from  the  same  country 
are  also  evergreen  shrubs  bearing  scarlet  or  pinkish 
flowers. 

Andersonia  in  20  species  from  the  same  regions 
are  pretty  shrubs  with  blue  or  white  flowers  which 
in  some  species  are  accompanied  by  a pink  calyx. 

Richea  in  18  species  from  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, are  shrubs  or  sometimes  trees  of  20  or  25 
feet  high.  R.  pandanifolia  is  in  gardens. 

Dracophyllnm  in  25  species  are  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia.  Those  in  culti- 
vation are  small  shrubs  with  white  flowers,  accom- 
panied by  long  bracts,  similar  in  shape  to  the  leaves 
of  Dracaena  Draco  hence  the  name.  All  of  the 
plants  in  these  tribes  with  the  possible  exception  of 


t he  Lebetanthus  previously  mentioned,  are  chiefly 
adaptable  to  the  gardens  of  the  Pacific  coast,  or  to 
pot  culture  in  greenhouses. 

Pyxidanthera  “flowering  moss”  or  “pine  bar- 
ren beauty”  is  a creeping,  prostrate,  moss-like 
beautiful  little  “Pyxie”  of  a plant,  which  extends 
from  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  the  pine  barrens  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  covered  in  early  summer  with 
rose  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  and  is  a great  fav- 
orite where  known. 

Shortia  has  2 species  in  Japan,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.  The  American  species 
excited  considerable  interest  among  botanists  about 
20  years  ago,  from  its  having  been  rediscovered 
after  an  obscurity  of  many  years  as  to  its  locality. 

Galax  aphylla  is  a monotypic  plant  found  on 
wooded  hillsides  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  The 
leaves  are  considerably  used  by  florists  in  their  de- 
signs, and  it  seems  they  can  be  collected  and  shipped 
north  cheaper  and  better  than  they  can  be  cultivated, 
although  the  plant  is  hardy  far  north  of  its  natural 
range. 

The  tribe  Lennoeas  are  scaly  root  parasites 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Fir-rapes,  “but  with  the 
stamens  inserted  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  tubu- 
lar corolla.” 

Ainmobroina  sonorte  is  a single  species  with 
stems  two  to  four  feet  long,  much  of  which  is  bur- 
ied in  the  sand.  These  stems  are  fleshy,  and  vary 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  swelling 
gradually,  tapering  upward,  to  an  inch  and  a half  and 
finally  into  a dilated  funnel  shaped  receptacle  of  two 
inches  across,  which  is  lined  within  by  the  little  pur- 
ple flowers.  These  curious  plants  have  been  found 
in  Arizona,  and  are  said  to  be  used  roasted  by  the 
Papagos  Indians,  who  prepare  them  into  luscious 
dishes.  Captain  Perrine  however,  who  lived  for 
many  years  among  those  people,  and  did  consider- 
able botanizing  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lemmon,  in- 
forms me  that  he  never  met  with  it  or  heard  of  it, 
so  it  is  probably  quite  local  in  United  States  terri- 
tory, and  more  abundant  in  Mexico. 

James  MaePherson. 

Set  out  trees  in  the  spring  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity says  Joseph  Meehan  in  The  Practical  Farmer. 
They  get  settled  and  are  ready  to  grow  with  the 
warm  weather.  In  the  Fall  plant  early,  even  be- 
fore the  leaves  fall,  which  strip  off.  Roots  will 
form  before  cold  weather  and  the  tree  will  be  safe. 
Many  nurserymen  puddle  the  roots  of  trees  before 
shipping  them.  A paste  is  made  of  soil  and  water 
in  which  the  roots  are  immersed.  This  coats  the 
surface,  excludes  air,  and  does  much  towards  suc- 
cessful transplanting.  Where  trees  are  received 
which  have  not  been  so  treated  it  would  pay  to  do 
it  before  planting. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  ^ 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  yon  found  it. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OBJECTS. 

Pleasanter  is  in  this  application  equivalent  to 
better.  Environment  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  considered  a pronounced  factor  of  education — 
the  education  that  makes  for  character. 

If  towns,  villages  and  individual  homes  have  an 
unkempt,  shiftless,  down-at-the-heel  air,  the  passer- 
by is  justified  in  setting  down  the  inhabitants  as 
shiftless;  and  the  generation  that  grows  up  amid 
such  surroundings  is  more  than  likely  to  bear  their 
characteristic  imprint. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a material  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  value  of  real  estate  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  possibilities  for  home-making. 
And  every  local  business  and  calling,  as  well  as  all 
churches  and  schools,  thrive  as  the  ratio  of  desirable 
population  increases. 

When  it  becomes  clear  that  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  material  interests  of  a community  can  be 
benefited  by  a movement,  some  of  its  members  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  fact  and  to  take  steps  toward 
bringing  it  about.  This  is  all  the  more  certain 
when  immediate,  visible  results  of  an  agreeable 
nature  may  safely  be  counted  on,  as  they  may  be 
from  the  formation  of  an  improvement  society  or 
association. 

When  a few  members  of  a community  feel  that 
an  improvement  society  is  needed,  let  them  learn 
the  feeling  of  the  better  class  of  residents  by  a 
personal  canvass,  or  by  circulating  printed  slips 
similar  to  the  following,  which  is  a copy  of  one 
issued  by  the  promoters  of  an  eastern  organization: 

To  our  L'clhnu  Citisens  of  .■ 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Village  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation earnestly  invite  your  co  operation  in  the  work  of  beauti 
fying  our  town — a v\ork  in  which  all  are  mutuall)-  interested. 
To  this  end  we  request  you  to  join  the  society  by  giving  your 
name  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  and  pa>ing,  at  your  earliest 

convenience,  either  to  said  bearer  or  to  the  treasurer,  - — ^ 

— cents,  which  is  the  entire  expense  of  membership  for  the 
year. 

We  further  invite  your  assistance  in  creating  a public  senti. 
ment  that  will  secure  tidiness  on  all  public  and  private  property 
in  the  village.  Hoard  of  DiREcruRS, 

hnprovcincnt  A ssociation. 

Or,  let  a meeting  be  called  without  such  pre- 
liminarie.s.  This  meeting  will  often  prove  more 
successful  if  made  attractive  by  a short  and  appro- 
priate programme.  Probably  the  most  effective 


incentive,  both  to  attendance  and  to  membership, 
is  a short,  pointed  talk  on  the  possibilities  of 
improv'cment  societies,  illustrated  by  the  stercopti- 
con  with  lantern  slides  made  from  “before”  and 
“after”  views  of  door  yards  that  have  been  “treated.  ” 
A good  lantern  slide  of  a barren  back  yard,  littered 
with  tin  cans,  ash  barrels,  etc.,  followed  by  another 
showing  the  same  yard  carpeted  with  grass,  lined 
with  vines  and  outlined  by  tasteful  border  planting, 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  cause  as  no  tongue  can 
speak. 

The  following  copy  of  the  constitution  of  a 
prominent  society  gives  an  idea  of  what  is 
needed; 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Improvement 

Association. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  cultivate 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improving  and  beautifying  the 

homes,  streets  and  surroundings  of  , and  to  endeavor  to 

promote,  in  every  legitimate  manner,  the  best  development  of 
the  whole  community. 

3.  The  payment  of  shall  constitute  membership 

during  the  then  current  year  of  the  Association. 

4.  A Board  of  Directors  of  three  from  each  ward  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  this  meeting  and  at  each  annual  meeting 
thereafter.  They  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  who 
shall  have  the  general  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association.  They  shall  elect  by  ballot  a president,  three 
vice-presidents,  a secretary  and  a treasurer,  and  the  appointment 
of  all  committees  by  the  president  shall  be  subject  to  their 
approval.  The  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
shall  be  cx-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
beyond  the  amount  of  available  means  within  their  control,  and 
no  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  liable  for  any  debt  of  the 
Association  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  her  subscription. 

6.  (This  section  specifies  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting; 
rules  for  called  meetings  and  of  quorums.) 

7.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  provided  said  amendment  shall  have  been 
included  in  the  published  call  fjr  the  meeting. 

I’lie  question  of  niembership  fees  is  one  for  local 
settlement.  Some  of  the  societies  charge  none, 
relying  for  sup]iort  on  subscriptions,  entertainments, 
etc.  The  majority  of  organizations  heard  from, 
however,  rciiort  fees  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $2. 
In  every  case  members  may  work  out  the  fee  if 
they  choose.  A fee  should  be  charged  if  possible, 
for  some  money  is  essential,  and  this  is  a simple 
and  legitimate  way  to  secure  it. 

The  officers,  directors  and  executive  committee 
should  include  capable,  influential,  tactful  and 
tasteful  peojile,  for  on  them  will  largely  depend  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

Not  a least  advantageous  feature  of  such  asso- 
ciations is  the  fact  that  they  furnish  a common 
interest  and  a common  ground  upon  which  all 
shades  of  religious  and  of  political  opinion  may 
harmoniously  meet  and  work  together. 

Taste,  not  Creed,  is  the  watchword  of  the 
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organization  whose  object  is  the  preservation  and 
creation  of  out-of-door  beauty.  Vines  and  shrubbery 
equally  enhance  the  appearance  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
headquarters,  of  Masonic  and  Odd  P'ellows  halls. 
The  homes  of  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  believer  and 
the  unbeliever — all  are  the  better  for  a vine-covered 
porch  and  a grassy  lawn  with  flanking  masses  of 
shrubbery;  and  every  street  looks  the  better  for 
neat  sidewalks,  well  kept  driveways  and  overarching 
shade  trees. 

As  to  objects,  it  is  wise  to  begin  modestly, 
then,  as  strength  and  numbers  increase,  gradually 
widen  the  scope  and  extend  the  work.  At  no  time 
undertake  too  much.  What  is  done  should  be  well 
done.  The  aims  of  established  organizations  range 
from  having  weeds  cut  to  having  waterworks  built 
and  parks  made. 

They  paint  telephone  poles,  and  protect  natural 
scenery  and  wild  birds.  They  erect  drinking  foun- 
tains for  dogs,  horses  and  men.  They  form  chil- 
dren’s street-cleaning  leagues,  distribute  flower 
seeds,  improve  cemeteries  and  railway  station 
grounds,  transform  local  dumping  grounds  into  bits 
of  refreshing  greenery,  establish  free  libraries,  and, 
in  short,  tackle  anything  their  hands  find  to  do  and 
do  it  with  a will. 

And  the  best  advice  we  have  to  offer  new 
societies  is  to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  all  such  work 
is  distinctly  the  province  and,  indeed,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  improvement  associations. 

A civic  organization  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ladies 
met  for  business  for  the  first  time  on  March  9,  witli 
some  300  women  present,  It  was  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Conde  Hamlin,  who  conducted  the  proceedings 
with  much  executive  tact,  and  the  organization  was 
launched  under  very  promising  auspices.  Among 
the  subjects  of  public  interest  touched  upon  during 
the  meeting,  and  which  demand  attention  were: 
The  quality  of  illuminating  gas;  the  Public  Library, 
which  is  in  poor  condition;  A Woman’s  Reforma- 
tory, for  which  there  is  a crying  need  (and  not  only 
in  St.  Panl);  and  the  question  of  Woman’s  Repre- 
sentation on  the  School  Board.  Some  idea  of  the 
work,  conditions  of  membership  and  scope  of  the 
organization  as  given  by  the  president  is  as  follows: 
No  limit  as  to  members;  it  may  include  all  the  ladies 
even  those  whose  interest  is  only  sympathetic;  the 
work  to  be  done  by  committees  as  the  exigencies 
demand;  a committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  co-op- 
erate at  once  with  the  park  board,  the  work  to  be 
planned  during  the  summer  and  a report  made  in 
fall.  The  fees  are  placed  at  $i  per  annum.  Meet- 
ings will  be  held  every  two  weeks,  on  Thursdays. 

Quincy,  111.,  owes  its  park  system  to  the  well 


directed  efforts  of  tl'.e  Quincy  Boulevard  and  Park 
Association,  and  on  a recent  circular  issued  by  its 
president  Mr.  Pk  J.  Parker  with  a view  of  raising 
more  funds  for  extension  purposes,  he  says: 
“Quincy  should  continue  to  lead — as  she  now  does 
all  the  cities  of  Illinois,  except  Chicago  and  Peoria, 
in  Park  improvements.  We  should  also  aim  to  make 
Quincy  more  and  more  attractive  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence, and  as  an  educational  center  as  well.  Much 
of  the  indebtedness  which  Chicago  and  Peoria  have 
incurred  in  purchasing  park  sites  and  improving 
them  is  in  long  time  city  bonds.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Quincy,  with  its  present  indebtedness, 
cannot  create  a bonded  indebtedness  for  the  pur- 
chase of  parks  or  their  improvement,  but  cities 
which  are  in  a position  to  do  so  are  growing  much 
more  rapidly  than  Quincy,  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  is  increasing  by  reason  of  such 
wise  investments.” 


AN  EXCELLENT  FERTILIZER  FOR  NURSERIES. 

Acorrespondentin  Chatham,  Ont.,  has  addressed 
us  on  the  subject  of  a formula  for  making  up  a 
fertilizer  adaptable  to  young  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
etc.,  and  transplanted  stock.  The  question  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Ward,  an  autho-iity  on 
fertilizers,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  accom- 
panying reply: 

“The  following  mixture  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  soda  alkali,  and  has  proved 
destructive  to  all  grubs  and  worms  that  either  live 
in  the  ground  or  go  into  it  in  order  to  pass  througli 
the  proper  state  and  come  out  as  ful  1- fledged  flies 
to  work  their  devastation  on  fruit  and  foliage,  and 
there  lay  their  eggs  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
kind.  P'ive  hundred  pounds  quicklime,  200  pounds 
common  salt,  300  pounds  of  powdered  pho'^phate 
of  lime,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  I'he 
quicklime  should  be  slaked,  the  salt  then  mixed 
with  it  and  allowetl  to  remain  for  some  thirty  (la)'S 
for  chemical  changes  to  take  place,  in  the  meantime 
being  shoveled  over  three  or  four  times  to  have  it 
intimately  mixed.  1 hen  m x with  it  the  powdered 
phosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  S"da.  'I  he  com- 
pound is  then  ready  for  use  and  will  cost  about  $8. 
Use  1 ,000  pounds  of  this  compound  per  acre  spread 
broadcast  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  can  be 
used  on  orchard,  lawn,  pasture  and  meadow  in  the 
same  quantity.  The  use  of  this  compound  not  only 
increases  ihe  quantiiy  of  the  fruit  but  also  gives  the 
fruit  a better  flavor  and  larger  size,  and  puts  the 
tree  in  vigorous  condition  for  future  yield.  The 
ingredients  can  all  be  easily  procured  in  any  quan- 
tity at  market  prices,  and  the  mixing  can  be  done 
on  the  farm.  It  does  not  deteriorate  in  quality  by 
keeping.” 
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SS  PLANTING  ON  CEMETERY  LOTS.  ^ 

^ & 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  question 
of  the  planting  of  cemetery  lots,  and  to  obtain  a 
concensus  of  opinion  from  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, these  queries  were  submitted: 

“Do  you  advise  lot  owners  who  want  flowers  on 
their  lots  to  use  hardy  plants;  if  so  what  do  you 
recommend?” 

“Is  it  your  experience  that  planting  of  this  kind 
has  a tendency  to  lessen  the  owner’s  interest  in  the 
lot?” 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  following  communica- 
tions have  been  received: 

The  question  of  regulations  or  even  advice  for  lot 
owners  concerning  the  care  of  their  lots  in  a cemetery  is 
a very  delicate  one,  and  one  which  is  often  misunder- 
stood. Individual  ideas  will,  in  a great  many  cases, 
work  great  harm  if  carried  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
some  rules  will  be  considered  as  entirely  too  strict  and 
too  much  at  variance  with  what  the  lot  owner  thinks  as 
beautiful  and  proper. 

In  a cemetery,  such  questions  have  to  be  met  and 
answered  with  the  utmost  consideration,  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  reason  that  brings  a person  to  the  grounds, 
and  advising  good  suggestive  plans  for  the  beautifying 
of  lots  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  still  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  plans 
governing  such  questions.  We  advise  lot  owners  in  al- 
most all  cases  to  plant  hardy  roses,  and  if  they  are 
planted  in  a round  or  oval  bed,  and  edged  with  the 
small  leaved  English  ivy  presents  a very  neat  effect. 

We  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  flowers,  or  to  beds 
around  the  grave  mounds,  because  they  interfere  with 
the  proper  care  of  the  mounds  and  besides  this  they 
tend  to  kill  the  grass  on  them.  In  the  larger  lots  where 
there  is  more  room  for  decorating  we  recommend  sub- 
tropical bedding,  such  beds  or  groups  of  plants  can  be 
made  very  interesting  and  attractive  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  stiff  and  formal  as  carpet  bedding.  On  such 
lots  a less  rigid  observance  of  these  rules  is  permissible 
but  even  here  hardy  herbaceous  plants  should  not  be 
used.  They  are  unsuitable  for  lot  embellishment,  but 
may  be  used  for  borders  and  irregular  groups  in  reser- 
vations where  a good  background  of  shrubs  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  desire  to  beautify  lots  is  often  governed  by 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  proper  and  as  these  efforts 
are  simply  and  purely  to  show  their  love  for  some  one 
who  “has  gone  before”,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  change 
their  trend.  On  questions  of  this  kind  no  hard  nor  fast 
lines  can  be  drawn  because  human  nature  like  our  dif- 
ferent soils  has  to  be  humored  and  the  utmost  care 
taken  to  train  the  ideas  that  spring  from  it. 

Robt.  Campbell. 

* * * 

What  we  advise  lot-owners  has  reference  only  to 


Providence  and  Swan  Point  and  would  not  be  alway 
applicable  to  more  progressive  and  enlightened  com- 
munities. 

I would  suggest  using  hardy  shrubs,  vines  and 
a few  herbaceous  plants  partly  for  their  foliage  as  well 
as  for  their  flowering  qualities.  Such  as  Rhododendrons, 
Mohonias,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Heaths,  and  surfacing  the 
ground  with  Euonymous  Radicans,  Daphne,  Lotus, 
etc.,  and  a few  Euphorbia  Corratata,  Asters,  and  things 
with  a single  stem  or  two,  to  peep  through  and  carry 
out  the  season.  If  one  has  room  in  connection  with 
these,  Forsythia  for  the  spring  and  a few  Altheas  for  the 
fall  will  prolong  the  display.  With  these  arrangements 
the  knife  must  be  often  used  to  thin  out  the  too  numer- 
ous shoots  of  the  strong  growing  things,  so  that  every 
plant  will  have  a fair  show. 

A few  combinations;  See  here  is  a side  hill  sur- 
faced with  rose  (Wichuriana)  and  Rhododendrons 
sprinkled  through  at  good  distances  apart.  Another  ir- 
regular planting  of  Azaleas,  Ghent  and  Mollis,  sprinkled 
with  Althea  (Lotus  Albus)  and  the  ground  planted  with 
Lillium  Lancifoliums,  Album,  Rubrum,  and  if  there  is 
any  bare  earth  sow  a little  Portulacca,  this  I think  is 
better  than  the  old  way  of  huddling  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  etc.,  too  close  together. 

Another  planting;  the  ground  is  surfaced  with  Wich- 
uriana, and  then  a few  plants  of  Rose  (Setigera)  and 
the  sweet  brier  (Rubiginosa)  carry  cut  the  season  even 
in  winter  when  the  seed  pods  of  Rubiginosa  are  so  con- 
spicuous. So  what  would  a fellow  recommend,  as  there 
is  no  end  to  such  arrangements. 

As  the  cemetery  does  more  or  less  planting  before 
lots  are  offered  for  sale,  that  we  seldom  advise  lot- 
owners  to  plant  anything.  The  more  they  want  and  the 
more  they  try  to  do  the  more  patch  work  they  create. 
Make  the  cemetery  beautiful  as  a whole,  and  the  lot 
owners  interests  will  not  be  lessened,  (even  in  his  own 
lot)  and  the  desire  of  individuals  to  do  something  con- 
spicuous and  striking  will  gradually  grow  less,  and  so 
having  fewer  annual  bills  against  lot  owners,  the  harmony 
and  good  will  of  the  family  is  assured  and  we  are  at 
peace  with  our  people.  Timothy  McCarthy. 

* * * 

I do  not  advise  planting  of  any  description  on  lots. 
The  planting  in  a cemetery  ought  to  be  done  on  the  or- 
namental ground  of  the  cemetery. 

I think  the  planting  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  does 
tend  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  lot  holder  in  his  lot. 

I have  not  seen  Euonymus  radicans  Var.,  used  to 
cover  the  trunks  of  trees.  With  some  trees  I should 
consider  it  injurious  to  their  growth. 

Robert  Scrivener. 

On  the  subject  of  cemetery  planting  the  article 
on  “Ornamental  Planting  at  Mt.  Elliot  Cemetery, 
Detroit,  Mich.,”  on  another  page,  gives  further  sug- 
gestions on  the  choice  of  material  for  fine  effects. 
It  also  suggests,  which  may  well  be  emphasized, 
that  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety  of  plant  life 
in  the  locality  to  produce  harmonious  and  satisfac- 
tory plantings. 
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The  commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
have  accepted  an  offer  of  Claus  Spreckels  to  erect  a marble  and 
granite  music  stand  to  cost  not  less  than  $60,000. 

» * * 

The  Melrose,  Mass.,  park  commission  has  taken  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  for  a public  park,  25  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
shore  of  Eel  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  improvement 
is  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  ever  undertaken  by  the 
town. 

* * * 

The  Ladies’  Cemetery  Association  of  Akron,  O.,  propose  to 
purchase  a large  piece  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  Glendale 
avenue  at  the  entrance  of  the  Akron  rural  cemetery.  This  land 
will  be  turned  into  a park  and  made  essentially  a part  of  the 
cemetery,  although  it  will  not  be  used  for  burial  purposes. 

» * » 

In  thinking  of  our  own  progress  in  certain  departments  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  behind  other  countries. 
This  fact  should  stir  us  to  more  effective  effort.  For  instance 
France  has  some  3,362  schools  of  agriculture,  78  experiment 
stations,  and  agriculture  is  taught  in  79  000  primary  schools. 

* * * 

Connecticut  has  come  into  line  on  the  subject  of  birds  as 
well  as  trees,  and  has  recently  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  ob- 
servation of  Bird  day  in  conjunction  with  Arbor  Day,  and  the 
press  generally  is  urging  an  effective  observation  of  the  day. 
This  recognition  of  the  birds  is  enlarging  the  field  of  nature 
study  for  the  public  school  children,  and  giving  it  an  effect 
which  only  official  recognition  can  impart. 

* « * 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  the  English  actress,  visited  Tower 
Grove  Park,  which  her  countryman,  Henry  Shaw,  beciueathed 
to  St.  Louis,  and  under  official  auspices  planted  a young  En- 
glish elm  tree  near  the  statue  of  William  Shakspeare.  The 
spot  selected  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  mulberry  tree  planted 
by  Adelaide  Neilson  in  1880,  and  also  to  the  trees  planted  last 
year  to  the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett. 

* » * 

In  the  competition  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  League 
Island  Park,  Philadelphia,  the  prizes  were  awarded  on  March 
ist.  by  the  Council’s  committee.  The  first  prize  of  $730  was 
awarded  to  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  Parsons  & Pentecost,  of  New 
York,  and  the  second  prize  of  $250  to  R.  Ulrich,  also  of  New 
York.  Honorable  mention  was  made  of  the  plans  submitted  by 
Nathan  F.  Barret,  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
contest  the  successful  plans  become  the  property  of  the  city. 
Seven  designs  were  submitted  by  New  York  men  and  five  by 
Philadelphians.  The  successful  plans  will  be  utilized  by  Chief 
Eisenhower  in  the  improvement  of  the  park,  a selection  of  the 
best  points  in  each  being  made. 

^ it  * 

“The  love  of  wayside  trees  is  strong  among  Americans.  It 
has  a practical  as  well  as  a sentimental  side.  A city  or  village  in 
which  the  street  trees  are  numerous,  well  kept  and  beautiful,  is 
more  attractive  to  investors,  to  desirable  residents,  and  to  loca- 
ting manufacturers,  than  a treeless  town,  or  one  in  which  the 
trees  are  neglected.”  The  foregoing  is  a quotation  by  a writer 
in  a S.  Framingham,  Mass.,  paper,  who  discusses  the  injury  done 
to  the  trees  of  this  locality  overhead  by  the  electric  and  telephone 
wires  and  fastenings  and  underground  by  the  leakage  in  the  gas 
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miins.  From  this  communication  it  appears  that  Framingham 
is  fast  losing  its  trees  from  such  causes,  and  as  it  was  highly  fav- 
ored in  this  respect,  it  behooves  the  authorities  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing and  take  radical  measures  to  put  remedies  in  operation. 

» % 5|e 

A Park  and  Forest  Association  for  the  State  ol  Nebraska 
has  been  organized  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a constitution  adopted 
and  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  of  York,  elected  president.  The  other 
officers  are:  G.  T.  Stephens,  Crete,  First  V.  P.;  A.  J.  Brown, 
Geneva,  Secretary;  George  A.  Marshall,  Treasurer.  Directors: 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Peter  Youngers,  Jr. 
Nebraska  was  the  birthplace  of  Arbor  Day  and  this  worthy  move- 
ment was  prompted  by  a realization  of  prospective  necessities. 
Out  door  life  is  a requirement  of  health  both  in  the  individual 
and  the  community,  and  the  resources  for  such  life  will  be 
chiefly  found  in  parks  and  such  like  resorts,  and  in  connection 
with  this  forest  growth  is  well  said  to  be  a prime  factor.  This 
movement  is  a sign  of  healthy  progress. 

* » * 

Mr.  Cornelius  B.  Mitchell,  Vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Tree  Planting  Association  has  given  the  following  open  letter  to 
the  press,  which  has  been  widely  copied:  “It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  trees  can  be  successfully  planted  in  our  streets 
from  now  until  next  May;  after  which  time,  when  the  sap  is  flow- 
ing, transplanting  from  a nursery  to  our  streets  should  not  be 
undertaken.  The  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  effort  to 
embellish  our  city,  our  streets,  and  our  homes,  would  indicate 
that  many  trees  will  be  set  out  in  the  spring.  To  secure  the 
best  results,  orders  for  trees  should  be  placed  early.  This  asso- 
ciation will  send  free  of  charge  a list  of  trees  recommended  by 
experts,  together  with  the  names  of  nurserymen,  who  do  the 
completed  work,  and  their  charges  for  the  same — including  iron 
tree  protectors — on  application,  by  mail  only,  to  the  office.  No. 
64  White  street.  New  York  City.” 

» * » 

Arbor  Day  has  had  a remarkable  effect  in  concentrating 
public  attention  on  the  advantages  of  landscape  improvements. 
Even  the  railroad  companies  whose  lines  pass  through  dilapidated 
districts  are  becoming  aware  of  the  elevating  influences  of  the 
day,  and  are  awakening  to  the  business  which  might  follow  the 
improvement  of  the  villages  and  towns  on  their  route.  Mr. 
John  T.  Patrick,  chief  industrial  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
takes  a lively  interest  in  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  March  15th, 
in  North  Carolina.  He  has  sent  out  pictures  illustrating  the  re- 
sulting benefits  of  tree  planting  in  the  appearance  of  the  school 
houses.  These  pictures  show  a pretty  school  house  surrounded 
by  graceful  trees  with  grateful  shade  and  yards  and  with  well 
kept  flower  beds.  Mr.  Patrick  shows  his  wisdom  in  beginning 
with  the  school  house.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  will  radiate, 
not  only  more  refined  but  more  permanent  results. 

* * * 

In  a circular  issued  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  president  of  the 
Quincy,  111.,  Boulevard  and  Park  Association,  suggesting  the 
acquisition  of  more  park  property,  speaking  of  the  help  that  the 
small  tax  assessed  for  park  purposes  has  been  in  the  development 
of  parks.  He  says:  “A  one  mill  tax  for  the  purchase  of  park 
sites  and  their  improvement  and  which  yields  less  than  $5,000 
annually,  is,  for  a city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants,  a very  small 
tax;  and  this  tax  has  been  collected  only  since  1896.”  But  it  has 
not  realized  enough  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
the  park  system  of  Quincy  owes  much  to  the  liberality  of  its 
citizens.  Quincy  leads  all  the  cities  of  Illinois,  except  Chicago 
and  Peoria  in  park  improvements,  yet  her  indebtedness  for  this 
purpose  only  amounts  to  $8,437.50.  The  association  stands  as 
an  example  of  what  a body  of  interested  citizens  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  city,  and  its  efforts  and  success  may  well  invite  the 
study  of  all  communities  lacking  in  park  facilities. 
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Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  the  burying  ground  at  Fort 
Russell,  VVyo.,  a national  cemetery. 

* » X- 


The  City  Council  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  voted  $4,000  for  the 
erection  of  a public  comfort  building  at  Oakland  cemetery. 

* » * 

The  Oneida  Cemetery  Association,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be- 
come the  recipient  of  the  gift  of  a Memorial  Chapel  to  be  erected 
at  Glenwood,  by  Coring  Munroe. 

•x  » t 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Donnelly,  pastor  of  St.  Michael’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  has  presented  thirty  acres 
of  ground  to  the  church  for  a cemetery  site.  The  land  adjoins 
St.  Mary’s  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  sequence  of  the  recent  strike  of  gravediggers  in  Janes- 
ville, Wis.,  was  the  increase  in  daily  pay  from  $1.25  to  I1.50  as 
demanded  by  the  gravediggers  at  Protestant  and  Catholic  ceme- 
teries. No  further  trouble  is  expected. 

* * * 

The  directors  of  the  Bronson  cemetery,  Bronson,  Ky.,  have 
decided  to  remove  the  remains  of  persons  buried  on  lots  that 
have  not  been  paid  for,  to  the  pottersfield  and  will  sell  the  lots 
again.  Before  doing  so,  the  directors  had  better  be  sure  of  their 
ground,  for  there  has  been  much  conflicting  opinion  of  the 
rights  of  the  buried  dead  in  such  questions. 

* * X 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  were  1616,267.18  and  expenditures 
$12,921.07,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,346. 1 1 on  hand.  The  per- 
petual care  fund  now  amounts  to  $4,036.67,  and  chapel  fund  to 
$7,934.99.  Number  of  interments  the  past  year  were  420;  mak- 
ing a total  to  date,  15,957;  number  of  lots  sold,  50;  number  of 
single  graves  sold  67. 

* * * 

The  financial  standing  of  the  city  cemeteries  of  Cleveland 

O.,  for  the  year  1898,  is  reported  as  follows:  Woodland  ceme- 
tery, receipts  $18,458  71.  expenses  $14,585.09;  Erie  Street  ceme- 
tery, receipts  $793.25,  expenses  $3,157  99;  Monroe  Street  ceme- 
tery, receipts  $4,371.25,  expenses  $3,526.77;  Harvard  Grove 
cemetery,  receipts  $2,485.85,  expenses  $2,12996.  The  new 
West  Park  cemetery  is  about  completed,  and  $27,741.38  was 
spent  on  it. 

* * * 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  desire  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  cemeteries  and  to  maintain  a constant  care,  a con- 
dition which  is  fast  spreading  to  our  northern  cousins.  In  this 
connection  we  note  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Veterans  at  To- 
ronto, Canada,  have  asked  the  mayor  of  the  city  that  a member 
of  that  society  be  appointed  caretaker  of  the  Portland  street 
cemetery.  He  states  that  the  Veterans  hope  to  erect  a suitable 
monument  in  this  cemetery,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  Gen- 
eral Simcoe’s  daughter  and  fifty- four  old  veterans  of  the  British 
army. 

* * * 

If  you  cannot  raise  funds  to  erect  a Receiving  Vault  secure 
.an  old  bank  safe,  would  seem  to  be  a moral  to  be  drawn  from 


the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Yantic  cemetery,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  for  the  old  vault  of  the  FirstJNational  Bank,  Boston,  has 
been  taken  to  the  Yantic  cemetery  to  .serve  as  a Receiving  vault. 
It  is  five  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep  and  seven  and  a half  feet  high 
and  weighs  15,000  pounds.  It'has  been  sunk  into  the  ground 
until  only  about  six  inches  project.  The  doorwill  be  protected 
from  the  weather  by  a wooden  cover.  The  steel  door  is  three 
inches  thick  and  weighs  about  800  pounds.  The  vault  will  hold 
six  bodies. 

» X X 

Cleveland,  O.,  helped  solve  a problem  always  present  in 
large  cities  during  such  weather  as  the  past  winter  furnished. 
Aid  in  the  form  of  provisions  and  coal  was  furnished  to  numbers 
of  men  who  promised  to  work  out  the  value  of  such  supplies  at 
the  new  West  Park  cemetery.  Director  Akers  in  an  interview 
remarked:  “The  willingness  of  these  poor  men  to  redeem  their 
promise  is  commendable  and  speaks  well  for  them.  For  the 
men  who  work  for  groceries,  coal  and  shoes  we  pay  in  propor- 
tion about  $1. 50  a day.  For  a ration  of  groceries  we  charge  $1.07, 
wholesale  price,  and  we  also  charge  only  the  wholesale  price, 
for  coal  and  shoes.  The  latter  run  from  95  cents  to  $1.10  a pair. 
In  addition  we  furnish  the  men  car  fare  both  ways,  dinner,  and 
rubber  boots  to  work  in  at  the  cemetery. 

* X * 

Superintendent  Chaffee,  Oakwood  cemetery,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  is  quoted  as  speaking  as  follows  on  a growing  fad  of  fancy 
outside  boxes:  “There  is  one  thing,  that  I’d  like  to  speak  about, 
and  that  is  the  recent  fashion  of  fancy  outside  boxes,  ‘rough 
boxes’  they  are  called  in  the  profession.  Some  of  them  are 
made  of  fancy  woods  and  are  quite  as  elaborate  as  the  plainer 
coffins.  If  the  public  knew  that  those  handsome  chestnut  boxes, 
which  look  so  well  at  the  funeral,  fell  all  to  pieces  within  a month 
after  the  burial  if  the  ground  is  at  all  wet,  they  might  be  more 
partial  to  the  plain  but  substantial  pine  boxes.  Some  of  the 
fancy  boxes  are  glued  in  strips,  and  I have  discovered,  when  for 
some  reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  reopen  a grave,  that  they 
lay  in  slats  upon  and  alongside  the  coffin.” 

* -X  X 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Swan  Point  cemetery.  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,  held  February  7,  the  treasurers’ report  showed  that 
including  a balance  on  hand  from  the  previous  year  of  $12,071.43, 
the  cash  receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1898 
amounted  to  $124,487.16.  Cash  payments  during  the  year  1898 
amounted  to  $122,029.19,  leaving  a balance  of  $2,457.97.  The 
perpetual  care  and  bequest  fund  amounts  to  $271,578. 15.  The 
permanent  fund  amounts  to  $56,613,  which  has  accumulated 
since  1880  when  13  cents  a foot  of  all  land  sold  was  set  aside  to 
create  it  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  cemetery.  'Phe  annual 
report  of  the  director.s  contains  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
cemetery  by  making  use  of  the  Cortland  and  Perry  farms  for 
cemetery  purposes.  The  statistics  of  work  done  during  the  year 
include  the  following:  Average  number  of  men  employed  per 
month  during  the  year,  59;  interments,  including  42  to  the  re- 
ceiving tomb,  295;  total  number  of  interments  to  date,  14,352; 
slate  vaults  built,  33;  plain  graves  opened,  156;  foundations  to 
monumentsj;,built,i‘4i;Joundations  to'tablets  built,  174;  curbing 
removed  from  lots,  3;  catch  basins  6;  land  sold,'square  feet,  13  - 
257;  land  purchasedJTn]  the  cemetery  and  taken  in  exchanc^e 
square  feet,  32i4;^number  of  lots  under  perpetual  care,  and  upon 
which  bequests^have  been  made,  1,524;  number'd  lots  under  an- 
nual care,  5i8:.number  of  lots  under  partial  care,  300;  number 

of  lots  not  under  care,  936;  whole  number  of  lots  sold  to  date 
3,278.  An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  adopted  whereby  15 
cents  per  foot  of  land  sold  is  set  aside  to  increase  the  permanent 
fund,  which  with  interest  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  every 
year  until  a sum  of  at  least  $300,000  is  secured. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lowell  Cemetery  Association, 
Lowell,  Masi.,  showed  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Among  the  receipts  were:  Sale  of 
lots,  $2,580.81;  care  of  lots,  $4,102.07;  general  work,  I472. 03; 
greenhouse,  $102.58.  In  the  expenditures,  pay  roll  and  salaries 
amounted  to  $8,580.15.  The  total  amount  credited  to  the  per- 
petual care  fund  was  .182,211.76;  and  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  $16,- 
49612.  The  treasurer  in  his  report  speaks  as  follows  on  per- 
petual care:  “Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  this  sub- 
ject for  the  reason  that  so  many  people  are  found  who  will  not 
protect  themselves  while  they  may.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a perpetual  care  fund  might  be  ample  while  earning  4 per- 
cent. That  is,  a lot  is  funded  with  a deposit  of  $100.  Its  an- 
nual earning  at  present  is  I4  and  the  superintendent’s  charge 
for  annual  care  is  $4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fund  provides  for 
the  annual  care  charge — nothing  more.  There  is  no  margin  to 
provide  for  accidental  and  unforeseen  happenings.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  such  a fun-J  is  deposited  under  very  close  calculations. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  our  perpetual  cai-e  funds  shall  earn  less 
than  4 per  cent.  Suppose  the  earning  rate  is  reduced  to  3 or  2>/4. 
per  cent,  how  then  does  the  $100  deposit  provide  for  the  future? 
Understand  that  such  contingency  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  many  times  before,  I urge  that  lot  owners  increase 
their  funds  where  deficient,  and  that  those  intending  to  provide 
perpetual  care  by  will  or  otherwise,  will  carefully  consider  these 
points.  This  a matter  which,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  done 
right.  These  words  are  not  uttered  in  the  corporation’s  inter- 
est but  for  the  good  and  protection  of  the  lot  owner.” 


The  huge  floral  wreath  which  is  annually  made  up  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  has  been  placed  before  a plain  tablet  on  the  outer 
wall  of  (21^600  Anne’s  church,  Soho,  London.  Queen  Victoria 
never  forgets  the  day  that  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  died.  For 
many  years  it  was  not  known  who  sent  the  floral  offering  to  his 
memory,  and  even  to  day  it  is  not  known  why  Britain’s  cjueen 
chooses  to  honor  the  memory  of  a man  w’ho  was  not  of  royal 
blood,  and  who  died  the  day  after  being  released  from  prison, 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  the  epitaph  set  up  in  the  churchyard, 
which  is  now  a common  playground  for  the  dirty  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  once  an  artistocratic  quarter.  The  lettering  on 
the  stone,  which  was  fast  growing  dim,  has  just  been  recut.  It 
reads: 

“The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  slaves  and  kings; 

But  Theodore  the  moral  lesson  learned  ere  dead. 

Fate  poured  its  lesson  on  his  living  head 
Bestowed  a kingdom  and  denied  him  bread.” 

The  king,  who  was  a German,  named  Theodore  Anthony 
Neuhoff,  had  one  son,  a Col.  Frederick,  who  shot  himself  at  the 
gate  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1797.  He  left  one  son;  whom  he 
refused  to  recognize,  but  who  assumed  the  name  and  founded 
one  of  the  great  jute  factories  at  Dundee,  and  the  king’s  grand- 
son, who  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  manufacturers 
in  Scotland,  lives  in  a magnificent  place  near  Tayport,  in  Fife. 


There  is  a sermon  of  wonderful  suggestiveness  in  the  follow- 
ing in  connection  with  General  Gordon’s  dilapidated  garden  at 
Khartoum,  witten  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  in  the  London  Math 
In  this  garden  you  somehow  came  to  know  Gordon,  the  man, 
not  the  myth,  and  to  feel  near  to  him.  Here  was  an  English- 
man doing  his  duty,  alone,  and  at  the  instant  peril  of  his  life; 
yet  still  he  loved  his  garden.  The  garden  was  a yet  more  pathe- 
tic ruin  than  the  palace.  The  palace  accepted  its  doom  mutely; 
the  garden  strove  against  it.  Untrimmed,  unwatered,  the  oranges 
and  citrons  still  struggled  to  bear  their  little  hard  green  knobs, 
as  if  they  had  been  full  ripe  fruits.  The  pomegranates  put  out 
their  vermilion  star  flowers,  but  the  fruit  was  small  and  woody 
and  juiceless.  The  figs  bore  better,  but  they,  too,  were  small 


and  without  vigor.  Rankly  overgrown  with  dhurra,  a vine  still 
trained  over  a low  roof  its  dwarfed  leaves  and  limp  tendrils,  but 
yielded  not  a sign  of  grapes.  It  was  all  green,  and  so  far  vivid 
and  refreshing  after  Omdurman.  But  it  was  the  green  of  nature, 
not  of  cultivation;  leaves  grew  large  and  fruit  grew  small  and 
dwindled  away.  Reluctantly,  despairingly,  Gordon’s  garden  w'as 
dropping  back  to  wilderness.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  defeated 
fruit  trees  grew  rankly  the  hateful  Sudan  apple,  the  poisonous 
herald  of  desolation. 


LEGAL. 

DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Supreme  court  of  Ohio  holds,  in  the  case  of  Carter 
against  the  City  of  Zanesville,  that  section  3764  of  the  revised 
statutes  of  that  state,  prescribing  a penalty  against  persons,  etc., 
having  unlawful  possession  of  the  body  of  a deceased  person,  is 
not  directed  against  cemetery  associations  or  their  trustees;  nor 
does  It  relate  to  the  remains  of  persons  long  buried  and  decom- 
posed. 

* * * 

HOLDS  CITY  LIABLE. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  of  more  or  less  interest  in  the 
decision  recently  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota 
in  the  case  of  Sacks  against  the  City  of  Minneapolis  and  others. 
First  of  all,  the  court  assumes  chat  the  special  act  of  1891  (Chap. 
129),  authorizing  the  City  of  Minneapolis  to  vacate  part  of  the 
Maple  Hill  Cemetery,  etc.,  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature 
was  prohibited  from  enacting  special  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out,  opening  or  altering  highways.  But  it  says  that  the 
charter  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  authorizes  it  to  condemn  land 
for  street  and  highway  purposes,  though  it  also  provides  that 
such  authority  shall  not  be  construed  as  permitting  the  con- 
demnation of  any  ground  of  any  cemetery  or  burial  place  occu- 
pied for  such  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such 
ground.  Nevertheless,  the  City  did,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  plaintiff  take  and  condemn  lor  street  purposes, 
his  burial  lot  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery,  wherein  were  interred 
four  of  his  children  and  removed  their  bodies  therefrom  and 
buried  them  in  one  grave  in  said  cemetery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  holds  that  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  instituted  by  the  City  were  within  the 
general  scope  of  its  corporate  power,  as  prescribed  by  its  charter 
but  that,  as  it  did  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  this  lot 
in  question,  for  such  purpose,  its  acts  were  unauthorized  and 
tortious,  and  hence  it  was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  'damages 
therefor,  as  well  as  that  the  liability  of  another  of  the  defendants 
was  undoubted,  he  having  assisted  and  taken  part  with  and  in 
behalf  of  the  City  in  these  tortious  acts. 

* * -X- 

The  following  decision  has  been  recently  rendered  in  the 
Arkansas  Courts.  Chancellor  Tliomas  B.  Martin  has  rendered 
a decree  in  a case  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  plowing  over  or  otherwise  dese- 
crating a certain  tract  of  land  dedicated  over  fifty  years  ago  as  a 
burial  lot,  and  wherein  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  plaintiff’s 
first  husband  and  other  relatives  and  citizens  of  the  vicinity.  The 
court  decrees  that  the  defendants  be  “perpetually  enjoined 
from  cultivating  over  said  graveyard  tracts  or  removing  or  tear- 
ing down  or  interfering  with  the  stones  or  other  memorials  now 
on  or  about  the  graves  therein,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  placed 
therein  to  mark  said  graves,  and  they  are  enjoined  from  destroy- 
ing the  mounds  and  other  indications  of  graves  therein,  and  they 
are  enjoined  from  interfering  with  or  trespassing  upon  said 
graveyard  tracts  or  breaking,  tearing  down,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  fence  that  may  hereafter  be  placed  around  said 
graveyard  tracts.”  The  plaintiff  and  those  interested  are  given 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  graveyard  over  the  defendant's 
property  under  certain  restrictions. 
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Yellow -berried  Hollies. 

I noticed  recently  an  article  recording 
the  existence  of  a holly  bearing  yellow 
berries.  On  my  annual  journey  to  the 
Gulf  Coast,  I have  several  times  noticed 
such  a holly  at  two  different  points  on  St. 
Andrew’s  Hay,  Florida,  and  thinking  per- 
haps you  might  be  interested  in  seeing  it, 
1 to  day  send  you  a few  blanches,  together 
with  a few  branches  of  the  red  which  grew 
adjoining.  I cannot  see  any  difference  in 
the  habit  of  the  trees,  though  the  leaves 
of  the  yellow  seem  to  be  a little  narrower,, 
and  there  are  always  a cluster  of  the 
shrubs,  instead  of  the  trcc-Iike  character 
of  the  red.  The  yellow  berries  are  never 
oblong,  like  the  red  growing  here,  liut 
are  invariably  round,  and  smaller  than 
the  red.  G.  M.  ll'cs/,  Escanaba,  Mich, 
Mrs.  Taomp->on,  ot  Spartanburg.  S.C., 
also  sends  yellow  berried  hollies, — but 
these  are  larger  and  rounder  than  the  or- 
dinary red  form.  Another  correspondent 
inquires  about  propagating  hollies.  Some 
of  the  American  species  are  barren.  The 
berried  plants  should  be  grafted  on  young 
seedlings  of  the  species.  In  selecting  berri- 
ed jdants,  it  is  w'ell  to  select  isolated  in- 
dividuals that  can  only  seed  through  hav- 
ing perfect  flowers.  Some  plants,  wholly 
pistillate,  will  bear  berries  if  in  the  vicinity 

of  Stamm  ite  ones — Meehans  Monthly. 
* * 

O.nimrn'ing  Railway  Station  Grounds 
We  are  gl.id  to  notice  within  the  last 
few  years  that  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  iff  a numberof  our  rail- 
ro  id  comp  inies  to  orn  mient  their  grounds 
with  grasses,  rhrubs,  flowers  and  trees. 
We  feel  that  the  step  shoi.ld  be  heartily 
commended  by  fl  over  loving  people  and 
our  horticultural  journals.  It  is  more  to 
be  seen  with  the  older  Eastern  roads  than 
here  in  the  South,  but  all  the  great  rail- 
road systems  are  slowly  growing  into  it. 
We  noticed  last  summer  through  a whole 
division  of  an  Illinois  road  every  few  hun- 
dred yards  a group  of  the  common  Sun- 
flower, or  Helianthus.  They  elicited  words 
of  praise  from  more  than  one  as  we  passed 
through  This  was  but  a trifling  cost,  and 
a good  show-card  for  the  road.  The  Nash- 
ville. Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  road,  we 
understand,  has  already  its  propagating 
houses  and  uses  a great  many  bedding 
plants  every  season.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  company  has  taken  the  initial 
step  in  converting  its  vacant  grounds  at 
way-stations  into  beautiful  parks — nice 
fences,  good  walks,  pretty  sod,  and  in 
many  places  rustic  seats,  flowers  and  trees 


have  been  introduced.  The  Plant  system. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  others  are  falling 
into  line.  True,  this  is  not  a new  work, 
but  was  never  so  noticeable  as  now,  and 
there  is  still  room  for  great  advancement 
in  this  neglected  line.  Geo.  B.  Moulder, 
in  Southern  Florist- 

The  Pin  Oak  “An  All-Around  Tree.  ’ 

It  took  years  of  effort  before  the  fallacy 
could  be  dispelled,  that  the  oak  is  a slow- 
growing  and  generally  undesirable  tree. 
Th  it  it  h.isat  last  gained  its  proper  station 
among  shade  trees  is  evidenced  by  the 
demand  upon  nurseries  exceeding  the 
supply.  Oaks  tran-planted  from  the  forest 
are.  most  likely  to  brcoii  e s'uiited 
and  practic.iily  wortli'ess  in  comparison 
with  others;  nni  sery  grown.  transp'anted 
trees,  sharply  pruned,  and  transplanted 
to  g od  soil,  will  form  most  b.autiful, 
noble  specimens  ot  ra|jid  growth. 

1 dwell  chii  IL'  on  the  Pi.i  oak  beenu-e 
of  its  distinct  character  and  general  adap- 
tability. By  natural  it  is  a moisture  loving 
plant,  and  huge,  vigorous  specimens  may 
be  found  along  streams  and  in  swamps; 
but  it  stands,  also,  a high  and  compar- 
atively dry  soil,  making  the  same  beauti- 
ful growth.  As  most  persons  are  aware, 
this  species  is  particulary  distinguishable 
in  the  pendulous  character  of  its  lower 
branches.  They  do  not  simply  droop,  but 
fall  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  trunk  like 
the  Sour  Gum.  This  gives  a rather  pleas- 
ant effect  when  the  trees  form  an  avenue, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  Then,  too.  the  growth  is 
conical,  rendering  pruningseldom  neces- 
sary. A straight,  clean  maintrunkis  form- 
ed, seldom,  if  ever,  diverging. 

As  a sidewalk  tree  in  cities,  it  can 
scarcely  be  excelled,  withstanding  ill- 
conditions  remarkably  well;  and  were  it 
better  known  b>  t he  general  public  it 
would  not  surprise  experienced  people  to 
see  it  largely  supersede  the  maple.  For  a 
specimen  on  a lawn.  It  is  equally  useful, 
and  is  then  frequently  kept  low-branched. 
As  a rule,  its  leaves  do  not  color  much  in 
autumn,  though  in  considerably  moist 
soils  1 have  seen  it  a brilliant  scarlet.  'I’he 
scarlet,  red,  black,  and  white  oaks  are 
also  rapid  growing  and  perhaps  just  as 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

In  our  neighborhood  I have  noticed  a 
charming  “cozy-corner”  in  a small  yard, 
where  a Pinhasbeen  placed  rather  closely 
in  a corner  made  by  a privet  hedge  about 
four  feet  in  height.  The  tree  is  low-branch- 


ed, and  sweeps  close  to  the  hedge,  making 
a shady  summer  retreat. 

Oaks  are  not  inclined  to  make  fibrous 
roots,  though  the  Pin  is  less  necessarily 
included,  and  must  be  severely  pruned 
when  transplanted.  By  “severely,’’  I mean 
to  the  fullest  extent,  from  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  upper  branches  to  eight 
inches  or  a foot  of  the  lower. — S.Mendel- 
son  Meehan  in  The,  Florists  Exchange. 

X * » 

Caring  for  Ferns. 

A good  many  ferns  that  live  in  rooms 
during  the  winter  come  to  grief  because 
they  are  kept  warmer  than  is  good  for 
them  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  arid, 
and  quite  opposite  to  the  natural  condit- 
ions under  which  most  ferns  live.  A very 
little  thought  v\ould  show  us  how  different 
are  the  conditions  we  are  p.'oviding.  Ferns 
greatly  enjoy  the  slight  relii  f afforded  by  an 
hour  or  two  in  a moister  atmosphere  than 
we  aim  at  in  our  livii  g rooms,  and  will  be 
inproved  .ind  fre.shencd  by  such  a change. 

Many  fern-i  that  are  cultivated  in  the 
ordinary  grecnliouse  will  grow  well  in 
rooms  if  ihey  get  a good  share  of  light  and 
are  not  too  parched.  They  cannot  be  grown 
in  a room  tn  which  there  is  a hre  daily  all 
through  winter  and  spring.  Ferns  are  also 
much  spoiled  by  over  wateringat  the  roots 
Although  we  find  them,  both  at  home 
and  abroad, "in  fairlyjmoist  positions,  their 
roots  are  almost  always  uponja  bank  and 
beneath  trees  or  hedges  that  would  throw 
showers  and  absorb  theigreaterlpart  of  the 
moisture.  None  of  our  ferns  will  grow  in 
a sodden  soil.  Nor  is  it  well  to  have  them 
in  peaty  soil  alone. 

If  we  cannot  sponge  over  the  fronds  of 
our  feathery  growing  ferns,  we  ran  give 
them  an  occasional  wash  with  the  syringe 
and  tepid  water.  Once  allow  them  to  get 
dusty  and  dry,  their  pores  choked  and 
kept  in  an  arid  atmosphere  for  a long 
time,  they  will  soon  show  a ihin  and  un- 
healthy condition. — New  Enc^land  Ftorist. 

Removing  Crocus. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in 
the  article  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-L'od 
on  “Spring  in  January”  is  a reference  to 
the  best  plan  of  removing  crocuses.  To 
remove  lumps  when  in  full  flow^er  and  leaf 
may  appear  rather  unsafe,  but  in  practice 
it  is  not  only  perfectly  prudent,  but  less 
injurious  to  the  future  well  being  of  the 
Crocus  than  removing  at  the  usual  time. 
I have  had  occasion  to  remove  crocuses 
at  various  seasons,  and  have  frequently 
had  plants  of  various  species  sent  me  in 
flower  and  leaf,  and  have  found  them 
more  likely  to  do  well  if  planted  when  in 
that  stage  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
raising  seedlings  it  is  a great  advantage 
in  selection  to  be  able  to  transplant  a 
superior  flower  at  this  time.-rA.  Arnott,  in 
The  Garden,  London. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Art- 
out  of  Doors,  with  special  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  parks,  cemeteries, 
home  grounds  and  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  Town  and  Village  Improve- 
ment Associations,  etc. 

The  regular  contributors  to  Park  AND 
Cemei’Ery  are  among  the  most  eminent 
Landscape  Architects,  Landscape  Gar- 
deners and  Horticulturists  in  the  Lfnited 
Slates,  whose  practical  articles  make  the 
j lurnal  one  of  great  value  to  any  one 
identified  with  landscape  work. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 
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334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Foreign  Subscription  $1.25. 


Correspondence  soliciied  on  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  columns  of  the  jourti.iL 
Officiats  of  Faiks  and  Cemeteries  are- 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  re- 
ports . 

Photosqraphs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interesting  features  in  parks,  cemeter- 
ies, home  grounds , streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited fro7n  our  readers. 


Association  of  American  Ceme-- 
tery  Superintendents. 

ARTHUR  W.  HOBERT.  ‘'Lakewood,” 

Minneapolis,  Minn .,  President. 
Wm.  stone.  "Pine  Grove,” 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Vice-President. 
F.  EURICH,  Woodward  Lawn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H.MANNLNG.Tremont  Building, 
Boston.  Mass.  Secretary. 

E-  R HASKELL,  Boston,  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  John  Storer  Cobb,  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nevv  England  Cremation 
Society,  is  compiling  a historical  account 
of  the  cremation  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

In  extending  sympathy  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Koxell,  Superintendent  of  Oakland 
Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  recent 
death  of  his  father,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Minnesota,  it  is  worthy  of  rec- 
ord that  six  sons  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man acted  as  p illbearers.  The  funeral 
occurred  on  March  4 and  was  very  largely 
attended.  The  burial  took  place  in  Oak- 
land Cemetery. 

Mr.  P'.  A.  Sherman,  Superintendent 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 


the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  wishes  to  be  informed 
immediately  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion upon  what  subjects  they  would  hke 
to  hear  papers  at  the  next  convention,  and 
in  suggesting  subjects  to  remember  that 
it  is  desirable  that  new  subjects  be  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  Superintendent 
of  Fairmount  Cemetery,  Ne\\ark,  N.  J , 
and  widely  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents, has  written  Park  and 
Cemetery,  commending  the  good  work 
done  by  it  in  behalf  of  the  association^ 
and  urging  the  members  of  that  organi- 
zation to  co-operate  with  the  publisher  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Our  good  friend  shows  his 
‘■faith  by  his  works”  by  increasing  his 
order  to  six  copies  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery for  distribution  among  the  officers 
and  lot  owners  of  Fairmount  Cemetery. 
This  is  indeed  a substantial  way  of  show- 
ing one’s  appreciation.  * ■»  ■»  A letter 

of  a similar  nature  comes  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mabin,  president  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
Owosso,  M ich  , with  an  order  for  seven 
copies  of  Park  and  Cemetery.  Mr. 
George  V'an  Atta,  Superintendent  of 
Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Newark,  O.,  in 
renewing  his  annual  subscription  for 
seven  copies  of  Park  and  Cemei'ery, 
says:  “We  cannot  keep  house  without 
Park  and  Cemetery.” 


To  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Managers. 

Desiring  to  make  a list  of  cemetery 
officials  of  the  country  for  the  use  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Sup- 
erintendents 1 would  deem  it  a favor  if 
you  would  send  at  once  to  Frank  Eurich, 
Secretary,  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  names  and 
titles  of  all  persons  connected  in  an 
official  capacity  with  your  respective 
cemeteries.  Kindly  give  this  immediate 
attention.  Artlmr  IV.  Hobert,  President 
A.  A.  C.  S. 
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Municipal  Functions.  A Study  of 
the  Development,  Scope  and  Tendency 
of  Municipal  Socialism,  by  Milo  Roy 
Maltbie.  Ph.  D.  Published  in  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  by  Reform  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Administration,  52 
William  street.  New  York. 

Of  the  many  valuable  monographs 
issued  under  the  general  head  of  the 
quarterly  magazine.  Municipal  Affairs, 
this  one  on  Municipal  Functiops  is  per- 
haps the  broader  in  its  scope  and  signifi- 
cance. It  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand 
for  more  knowledge  concerning  muni- 
cipal questions,  which  is  developing  so 
rapidly  and  marks  an  era  in  our  progress; 
and  a prominent  feature  in  this  demand 
was  the  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
experience  of  other  cities.  The  basis  of 
this  monograph  was  a schedule  of  in- 


quiries, which,  after  condensation,  occu- 
pied 25  pages,  and  this  as  a foundation 
and  a letter  from  the  state  department  to 
its  representatives  abroad,  as  well  as 
communication  with  every  local  source 
from  which  information  could  be  hoped 
for,  resulted  in  surprisingly  full  returns, 
150  American  and  350  foreign  cities  hav- 
ing been  heard  from.  These  returns 
were  edited  and  verified  from  every  avail- 
able resource,  and  the  data  secured  were 
supplemented  by  exhaustive  examination 
of  a vast  amount  of  secondary  material. 
The  plan  of  this  work  is:  A brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  histone  development  of 
municipal  functions;  a consideration  of 
the  scope  of  present  municipal  activiiies  ; 
and  an  analysis  of  the  “various  forces 
which  determine  the  extent  of  municipal 
socialism,  to  discover  present  tendencies 
and  forecast  future  developments.”  This 
is  the  scope  of  the  monograph,  and  it 
does  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  discuss 
what  a municipality  ought  to  do,  simply 
what  It  does.  A copious  index  makes 
reference  a simple  turning  of  leaves. 
Municipal  Affairs  is  conducting  one  of 
the  most  potent  educational  campaigns 
ever  yet  prosecuted. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilitie-s.  By 
Frank  H.  Nutier,  Landscape  Architect, 
and  Walter  J.  Keith,  Consulting  Archi- 
tect, Minneapolis, Minn.  Price,  |i 
This  work  contains  some  25  plates, 
showing  how  to  embellish  suburban  lots 
in  an  artistic  and  effective  manner,  with 
descriptive  text  and  other  illustrations. 
There  is  also  a short  dissertation  on  land- 
scape gardening  and  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds.  The  striking  feature 
connected  with  the  production  of  this 
book  is  the  fact  that  landscape  art  and 
architectural  art  have  combined  to  secure 
good  results.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  this, 
for  to  secure  the  best  conditions  in  home 
grounds  such  co-operation  is  eminently 
necessary.  Generally  speaking,  the  de- 
signs set  forth  are  excellent  in  arrange- 
ment and  detail  and  offer  numerous  sug- 
gestions to  the  citizen  desirous  of  im- 
proving his  surrounding  on  a high  plane, 
and  moreover  the  text  is  full  of  instructive 
and  interesting  matter  besides  being  ex- 
planatory of  the  designs. 

Spraying  for  Profit.  A practical 
hand-book  of  the  best  methods  for 
suppressing  the  more  common  injurious 
insects  and  fungous  diseases.  By 
Howard  Evarts  Weed,  M S.  Recently 
Entomologist  Mississippi  Experiment 
Station.  The  Horticultural  Publishing 
Co.,  Griffin,  Ga.,  1899.  Price,  20  cents. 
This  is  a handy  little  book  and  full  of 
information  in  a very  practical  shape  on 
the  subject  of  spraying,  the  materials 
used  and  the  methods  and  appliances 
adopted  for  their  distribution.  Spraying 
has  become  so  important  a feature  of  the 
progressive  horticulturist’s  work,  and  the 
literature  on  the  subject  so  scattered,  that 
any  convenient  and  reliable  vademecum 
treating  the  question  in  a succinct  and 
pi  actical  way  is  much  tobedesired.  This 
little  book  can  be  recommended. 

Twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Buffalo  Park  Commissioners,  January, 
1899.  Besides  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  the  pamphlet  contains 
those  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  and  the  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Garden.  A map  of  Delaware  Park  is 
appended. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

( Co  Hi  in  ucd. ) 

Annual  report  of  the  Tree  Planting 
and  Fountain  Society  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
December,  1898.  One  can  scarcely  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  report  as  re- 
gards the  features  of  municipal  care  and 
improvement  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In 
the  present  issue  we  have  a series  of  notes 
on  ornamental  trees,  giving  their  prom- 
inent characteristics,  with  suggestive  re- 
marks concerning  them.  These  notes 
may  be  studied  carefully  with  both  inter- 
est and  profit.  There  is  considerable 
matter  given  on  insect  enemies  and  means 
for  their  destruction,  and  a very  valuable 
feature  of  the  entire  report  is  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  care  ot  trees  is  set 
forth  and  the  results  of  such  care  in  the 
development  of  the  tree  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  duty  the  tree  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  report  has  a copious  index 
which  greatly  enhances  its  usefulness. 
'I'here  is  a crying  need  for  the  formation 
of  such  societies  all  over  our  country,  and 
to  further  a good  cause  much  information 
may  be  obtained  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Brooklyn  .Society,  177  Remsen  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I'he  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. which  was  incorporated  in  1876,  has 
just  issued  a folder  and  other  printed 
matter  containing  the  constitution,  fin.in- 
cial  statement  and  particulars  concerning 
its  work.  It  makes  constant  effort  to  in- 
vite CO  operation,  and  issues  considerable 
valuable  literature  on  Forestry  culture. 
The  membership  fee  is  only  $1  and  there 
are  no  after  fees.  To  further  attract 
membership,  it  is  offering  Prof.  Cireen’s 
c mrprehensive  book,  “Forestry  in  Minne- 
sota,’ two  assortments  of  seedling  trees 
and  membership  for  ipi.ai;.  Surely  this 
should  be  inducement  enough  to  join  such 
a laud.ible  state  a-sociation. 


★ 

J SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  J 

¥ 


Advertisements,  limited  to  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted,  a position  as  Cemetery  Super- 
intendent, with  several  years’  experience  ; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability  ; am  now  in  charge  of  Incorporated 
Cemetery.  Address  American,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

A position  wanted  by  a Scotchman  as 
Cefnetery  Superintendent;  21  years’ ex- 
perience as  landscape  gardener  and 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  the  country  ; thoroughly 
competent  to  manage,  improve  and 
superintend  the  care  of  a first-class  ceme- 
tery. Address  C.  care  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

Situation  wanted  by  experienced  young 
man  as  superintendent  ; to  take  full 
charge, or  assistant  in  first- class  cemetery; 
can  prepare  new  grounds.  Address).  A.  L., 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


RFAIITIFIII  PARKS  •*.  Everything  to  orna- 

DEAUlirUb  rAHaa  .•  „ient  them  furnished 
by  THE  MONTROSE  IVURS-RIES 

at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  on  Application. 

E.  S,  PETERSON  h.  SONS,  Montrose,  N,  Y, 

FOR  SALE. 

$r5.oo  will  buy  Three  Acclimated 

Swans.  They  are  beauties. 
GEO.  E.  RHEDEMIWER, 

Camden,  N.  J . 


T WAN'!'  YOUR  NAME.  Send  for  Craw- 
ford's  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  finest  mixtures  ol 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

M.  CRAWFORD, 

CuyatKfSTA  Kails,  *>. 

600  ACRES  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES & PLANTS 


We  offer  a lar^e  find  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Hedge  Plants,  Green- 
house and  Bedding  Plants. 
Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  Established  1851!, 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

N.  Park  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 

Pleiise  mention  this  paper. 


WATER  LILIES. 

. . ALL  SORTS  . . 

Make  known  your  wants  to  a Water- 
Lily  Specialist. 

Catalogfiie  free. 

GEO.  B.  MOULDER, 

Klly  I’ark,  - i«milu’s  tirovc,  . 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS- 


Twelve  Styles— Two  and  Four-Wlieel— Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires— Steel  Axles.  Tow  rates  of 
Ireight  from  our  Works— • ala  my,  Ka.-to 
all  points. 

I'  or  the  past  ten  years  acknowledged  by  users 
to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  larmers. contract- 
ors,inmers. gardeners, ceuretery  authorities,  etc-, 
wlierever  the  best  is  wanted.  Manulactured  by 

HOI{»or>>  & to., 

Office,  No.  17  State  Kt.,  isew  York. 


WITH  THE  "INCOMPARABLE” 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE 

list'd  on  “World’s  Bent”  Spraying  Outfits 
Cut  shows  i#rn|%or|je  liL'i'KKT 

oiir  putfiit  llCnUaCn£  SPBAVKK 
.UakcH  Kiuiil«ioit  white  Bumping', 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

THE  DEJHINO  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 

I I Wfl  Ye  varivt'es  of  Sprayers.  I*l  TIP.s  OK  ALL 
kl\D.S,  Write  us  or  oiir  WilsUti:  Agents 

Jiouiiioii  A lltiiihvlL  ill, 

C.'atalogue  and  Loruiulas  Waded  KKEi:. 


Landscape,  Garden  and  Plant 
Photo§:raphs. 

The  Publisher  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery announces  the  following  photo- 
graphic competition  for  1899. 

List  of  Premiums. 

No.  I.  Landscape  and  Garden  Ef- 
fects. A first  premium  of  Five  Dol- 
lars and  a second  of  Three  Dollars  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than 
four  photographs  of  picturesque  land- 
scape and  garden  effects.  These  may 
include  park  or  rural  scenery,  city  or 
suburban  out  door  art  in  gardening. 
No.  2.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
OF  THE  Open  Air.  A first  premium 
of  Five  Dollars  and  a second  of  Three 
Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
six  photographs  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  These  may  include  wild  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  any  plant  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  in  single  speci- 
mens or  groups.  All  photographs  in 
this  class  should  carry  descriptions,  in- 
cluding approximate  dimensions. 

No.  3.  Groupings  and  Effects.  A 
first  premium  of  Five  Dollars  and  a 
second  of  Three  Dollars  is  offered  for  a 
series  of  six  photographs  of  picturesque 
groupings  of  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sug- 
gestive spots  of  wild  plant  life,  in  wood- 
land, park  or  home  grounds.  Rock  or 
water  gardens  may  be  included  in  this 
section.  These  photographs  should 
also  have  enough  descriptive  matter  at- 
tached to  make  it  possible  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature. 

For  photographs  retained  by  the  pub- 
lisher that  are  not  awarded  prizes 
50  cents  each  will  be  paid.  The  com- 
petition will  remaiu'open  until  July  1st. 

Suggestions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  back- 
grounds plain  to  avoid  confusion  in  pic- 
ture. Figures  of  persons,  garden  utensils, 
and  all  objects  liable  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  picture  or  its  object  should  be  care- 
fully kept  out.  The  photographs  must  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs 
and  must  not  be  less  than  five  inches  by 
four  inches. 


Instructions. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in 
the  possession  of  cither  the  sender  or 
others;  but  there  must  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  photographrng  or  using 
them.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  the  publisher  shall  have  the  right  of 
engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  They  may  be 
printed  on  any  good  paper  that  shows  the 
subjects  clearly,  and  that  will  make  good 
half  tones. 

The  name  and  address  of  the' sender, 
together  with  the  name  and  description  of 
the  objects  shown,  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Haight.  334  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
and  the  class  Cor  which  the  photographs 
are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parrel,  which  must  also  he  labelled 
‘•I’h'itngr.qihic  Competition.” 
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Bjoks,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received, 

[^Continued.) 

Annual  report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  for 
tile  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1S9S,  This  in- 
teresting report  gives  a history  of  the 
work  of  the  15oard  since  December,  1893, 
which,  though  as  to  expenditures,  is  com- 
p iratively  very  small,  nevertheless  points 
a moral  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement  by  commissioners 
sincerely  devoted  to  a citi’s  welfare. 
Since  organization  this  Board  has  had  the 
trees,  city  squares  and  cemeteries  placed 
in  its  care,  and  Taunton  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  what  has  been  accomplished 
Ninth  annuil  report  of  cemetery  com- 
missioners and  forty-eighth  annual  report 
of  Wildwood  Cemetery,  Winchester, 
Mass.  This  report  contains  a list  of  lot 
holders  whose  lots  are  in  perpetual  care. 

Annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass.,  for 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1898,  with  reports  of 
treasurer  and  superintendent,  and  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations.  Illustrated 
with  half  tones.  The  pamphlet  contains 
a directory  of  all  the  paths  and  avenues. 
Maine  Agricuj.tural  Experiment 
Station,  Orono,  Me. 

Bulletin  No.  49.  February.  1899. 

Care  of  Orchards.  Prof.  Munson. 


^ Trade  Literature,  Etc.  I 

The  use  of  Jadoo  fibre  in  the  growing 
of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  even 
extending  to  crops,  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 


crease. lad'io  fibre  is  pe  it  moss  inpreg- 
nated  with  a combination  of  all  the  elo- 
m 'lits  necessary  to  sust.iin  and  nourish 
pl.int  life  of  every  de  cription,  and  the 
succers  which  his  generally  attended  its 
use  his  suggested  more  extendeil  opera- 
tions. There  are  few  of  the  better  known 
plants  which  have  not  shown  a gre.uer 
development  under  its  influence,  and  the 
growing  of  tobacco,  vegetables  and  fruit 
have  given  excellent  results  with  Jadoo 
as  a food  and  stimulant.  The  American 
Jadoo  Company,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  another  column,  are  the  dis- 
trilrutors  in  this  country  from  whom  inter- 
esting pamphlets  may  be  obtained. 


The  Lawn  Mower  will  soon  be  in  de- 
mand, and  among  the  well-known  makes 
the  Pastime,  an  advertisement  of  which 
appears  on  another  page,  has  many  im- 
provements which  recommend  it,  a most 
important  one  being  that  by  a slight  ad- 
justment it  can  be  made  to  cut  within 


one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  a curb,  fence  or 
tree,  thei  eby  obviating  the  use  ofsheais 
to  liur^h  ihe  work.  'I'he  Pastime  weed 
digger  is  another  device  made  by  this 
comp.iiiv,  ai  d is  an  ingenious  tool  h r 
cutiing  the  rout  of  the  weed  and  extract- 
ing it  almost  simultar.eouslv.  Send  lor 
c.iial  gue. 

The  users  of  Hobson's  Standord  Carts 
all  speak  w'ell  of  them.  They  are  com- 
pact, durable,  and  constructed  wiih  espe- 
cial pains  to  meet  service  requirements. 
Their  catalogue  which  illustiates  a lai  ge 
line  of  carls  should  be  in  the  hards  of 
park  and  cemetery  officials. 


Thomas  Meehan  & Son’s,  Cerm.an- 
town.  Philadelphia,  catalogue  contains, 
besides  descriptive  matter  treating  of  an 
immense  assortment  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  valuable  and  instructive  matter 
on  the  planting-  and  care  of  trees  and 
pruning  cf  shrubs.  This  is  practical 
matter  from  expert  practuioneis. 


SPECIMEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


® • FOR  • • 
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Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries, 


KUIZABETH,  N.  J. 


JADOO. 


Beautify  your 

PARKS  and  CEMETERIES  by  using: 

JADOO  FIBRE 

AND 

JADOO  LIQUID. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogues. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  GO.,  | 

814  Fairmount  Ave,,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

All  Prominenf  Seedsmen  and  Dealers  sell  ‘ 
Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid. 


LAWNS  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES, 

IN  € 

CAST  IRON,  WROUGHT  IRON,  WIRE  and  IRON  and  WOOD. 

THEY  ARE  IN  USE  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 

AND  ARE  JUST  AS  GOOD  TO-DAY  AS  THEY 
WERE  WHEN  FIRST  PLACED  THERE. 

ALL  GRADES  AND  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

E.  T.  BARNUM,  manufacturer  of 

VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  FENCES,  VAULT  DOORS  AND 
GATES,  ALSO  GRAVE  GUARDS,  DETROIT,  MICH, 
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Supplemental  Catalogue.  Novelties  in 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.,  1899.  Ellwanger  & Barry,  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A re- 
markable list  of  fine  stock. 

Retail  catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  R. 
Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  111. 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Nurserymen, 
Horticulturists.  Lan  .scape  Artists.  The 
Wm.  H.  Moon  Company,  Morrisville,  t’a. 

Bhamix  Nursery,  Bloomington,  111., 
Tre>i,  Snrubs,  Flowers.  Spring  of  1899. 

CEMETERY  LITERATURE. 

The  report  of  the  12th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Cem- 
etery Superintendents  held  at  Om  iha. 
Neb.,  Sept.  ’98  printed  in  pamphlet  fotm 
is  for  sale  at  20  cents  per  copy. 

Modem  Ceineteri>  -s:  A selection 
of  valuable  papers  on  all  phases  of  ceme- 
tery work,  read  before  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  of  American  Cem- 
etery Superintendents  from  1887  to  1S97. 
190  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Brice  50  cents, 
postpaid.  F.  Eurich.  Sec'y.,  604  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 


DON’T  SPOIL  THE  TIRE! 

Jlanagers  of  Cemeteries  and  I’arks  know  how  difflmilt  it  is  to  produce  a pice,  even, 
firm  turf  and  should  guard  against  its  being  broken  from  any  cause.  Heavy  hauling  for  the 
erection  of  monuments,  the  removal  of  earth,  grass,  etc.,  and  the  trams- 
planting  of  trees,  etc.,  is  at  times  necessary.  The  ordinary  wagon  will  cut 
in,  “rut”  and  ruin  the  turf,  A wagon  equipped  with  the  broad-tired 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

These  wheels  are  made  with  either  direct  or  stagger  oval  steel  spokes  J 
and  we  have  such  a variety  of  sizes  that  we  can  fix  any  wagon.  We  make 

them  in  all  heights,  from 
20-in.  to  60-in.  They  all 
have  wide-faced  tires, 

ranging  in  width  from  2 

in.  to  8 in.,  as  ordered.  They  can  be  slipped 
right  onto  the  wagon  already  in  use  and 
I immediately  convert  it  into  an  ideal  park 
and  cemetery  dray.  They  bring  the  wagon 
down  where  it  is  ea.sy  to  load.  A still  better 
plan  would  be  to  use  one  of  our 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGONS 

for  this  purpose.  They  are  fitted  with  the  above  wheels  either  stagger  or  direct  spokes. 
Best  seasoned  white  hickory  axles.  All  other  wood  parts  of  seasoned  white  oak.  Front  and 
rear  hounds  made  of  steel— neater,  better  and  stronger  than  wood.  Guaranteed  to  carry 
4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Catalogue  fully  describing  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  tree  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  172,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Reduced  Prices  for  Season  1899  . . . 

Pastime  Mower  i Trimmer 


CONVERTIBLE  FROM  MOWER  TO  TRIMMER 
IN  5 SECONDS. 

It  leaves  no  ridg'es.  . . . 

It  trims  to  1-4  of  an  inch  of  any  object. 

It  can  be  sharpened  by  the  user. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  CEMETERIES. 

GRASS  CATCHERS  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

N.  B.— We  have  the  best  Weed  Extractor  in  the  market. 

PASTIME  LAWN  MOWER  GO., 

Detroit, 


1 


ESTABLISHED,  1883. 


CHARLES  C.  CREAGER. 

FUBLIt  MB  PBIV>TE  CEMETEBl  VUILTS 

Executed  in  tbe  most  Artistic  Manner  and 
All  Styles  of  Architectural  Ornanienla- 
tlou.  Estimates  and  Special  IJesIjsns  o « 
Application. 

This  illustrates  an  underground  Receiving  Vault  at  Sidney,  O., 
constructed  entirely  out  of  Artificial  Stone.  The  advantage  oyer 
natural  stone  for  undergfound  work,  is,  that  the  wall  and  arches  being 
of  one  solid  mass,  sixteen  inches  thick,  without  seam  or  joint,  makes 
them  water  tight.  Preventing  water  from  seeping,  which  is  always 
the  case  with  the  natural  stone.  The  work  is  warranted  equal  to 
stone  in  every  respect  and  prices  more  than  one  half  as  cheap.  I 
make  a specialty  of  both  public  and  private  vaults  irom  either 
natural  Stone,  Granite  or  Artificial  Stone.  Street  Curbing  delivered, 
set  without  broken  corners,  equal  to  limestone  in  every  respect  and 
at  less  cost  than  the  roughest  stone. 

ALSO  BUILDING  STONE,  STREET  CURBING, 
WINDOW  SILLS  AND  CAPS. 

Arch  Culverts,  Bridges,  Portland  Cement  Sidewalks,  Driveways, 
Foundations  for  Buildings,  Engines,  etc.,  in  any  part  of  U,  S. 

Send  for  Cataloirne.  ^ URBANA,  OHIO. 
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* Illustrated. 

OW  that  the  indiscriminate  tree  butcher  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  under  the  guise  of  the 
trimmer  and  pruner,  the  suggestion  to  em- 
ploy a city  forester  is  of  great  import  and  such  an 
officer  is  one  of  the  most  needed  additions  to  official 
life.  The  public  is  being  awakened  so  thoroughly 
to  the  position  the  tree  occupies  in  our  city  civiliza- 
tion, the  many  useful  purposes  it  serves,  the  won- 
drous addition  to  urban  scenery  it  affords,  and  the 
delightful  associations  it  recalls,  that  interest  in  our 
trees  is  becoming  a factor  of  public  intelligence, 
and  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  city  fathers 
in  many  localities  to  institute  active  steps  to  ensure 
proper  treatment  of  the  trees.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  care  of  trees  requires 
trained  heads  and  hands,  and  the  difference  in  the 
care  bestowed  by  the  intelligent  or  ignorant  care- 
taker is  unfortunately  everywhere  manifest.  Town 
foresters  have  been  appointed  in  a number  of  cities, 
and  such  an  officer  is  a crying  need  in  the  great 
majority  of  American  cities. 

There  is  a short  sighted  policy  often  exhibited 
by  property  holders  in  demanding  prohibitory 
prices  for  property  required  for  park  pur- 
poses. It  is  a policy  which  not  only  retards  park 
development  itself,  but  it  tends  to  keep  back  im- 
provements in  other  directions,  and  creates  a lack  of 
confidence  in  the  community.  Such  a condition 


has  come  to  notice  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the 
project  to  improve  Central  Park,  for  which  the  Du 
Pont  heirs  once  asked  $250,000,  is  receiving  a 
serious  setback  because  tbe  same  heirs  now  ask 
a larger  sum  for  the  property.  Wherever  a piece  of 
property  is  desirable  for  park  purposes  and  is  in 
demand  for  that  purpose,  the  owners  would  be 
helping  themselves  first  and  the  community  after- 
wards, by  asking  reasonable  compensation.  Were 
they  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  think  of  the 
community  first  and  themselves  second,  they  will 
surely  have  their  reward. 

IN  many  of  our  smaller  cities,  where  the  ceme- 
teries are  conducted  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities, their  care  naturally  falls  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City  Engineer,  where  such  an 
official  has  general  supervision  of  all  public  works. 
Many  city  reports  coming  to  hand,  show  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  this  at  least  suggests  that  the  work 
will  be  conducted  with  intelligence.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  that,  to  the  lack  of  interest  which 
has  generally  characterized  the  behavior  of  the 
people  toward  their  cemeteries,  at  least  up  to  within 
a very  few  years,  and  which  is  even  very  largely 
the  case  to-day,  the  old  ideas  still  prevail,  being 
subject  to  the  routine  of  official  procedure.  The 
cemetery  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  feature 
of  our  progressive  civilization;  instead  of  being  the 
last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  it  is  gaining  a position 
in  public  esteem  next  only  to  the  public  parks. 
The  beautiful  landscape  features  in  our  important 
cemeteries  are  permanent  examples  of  such  work, 
and  the  fact  that  such  development  is  actually 
demanded,  compels  the  suggestion  to  those  city 
engineers  having  charge  of  cemeteries,  that  they 
should  make  a study  of  the  best  cemetery  condi- 
,,  tions  of  to-day,  and  guide  their  methods  accord- 
ingly. Should  they  labor  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  little  to  be  learned  in  cemetery  practice, 
let  them  secure  permission  to  attend  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  to  be  held  in  New  Hayen,  Conn., 
in  the  fall,  where  they  will  be  surely  disillusioned, 
and  will  return  to  their  charge  fully  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  cemetery 
improvement.  Under  any  circumstances  their  atten- 
dance at  the  convention  will  be  a paying  investment. 
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IT  is  very  exhilarating  to  observe  how  wide- 
spread has  become  the  interest  in  Arbor  Day. 
It  is  but  a few  short  years  ago  that  Nebraska 
set  the  example.  Some  of  her  far-sighted  and  pub- 
lic spirited  men  realized  to  the  fullest  the  value  of 
forest  lands  in  certain  localities,  not  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint,  the  lumbermen  knew  all  about  that 
and  had  profited  thereby  utterly  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
natural  laws  in  regard  to  the  conservation  and  dis- 
tribution of  moisture,  and  consequently  the  general 
welfare.  They  thereupon  went  to  work  and  in- 
duced the  state  legislature  to  pass  a law  setting 
apart  a day  to  be  generally  observed  as  a day  upon 
which  to  plant  trees,  not  as  a mere  holiday  amuse- 
ment but  with  a definite  purpose  in  view.  A num- 
ber of  the  states  soon  recognized  the  wisdom  of  thus 
inaugurating  a movement  which  would  tend  to  in 
time  make  good  the  waste  of  former  years,  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Nebraska.  The  movement  is 
rapidly  spreading,  and  in  its  development  it  would 
appear  to  have  taken  hold  where  its  originators 
would  best  have  desired  it,  in  the  public  schools. 
In  this  direction  there  has  rapidly  grown  a positive 
interest  in  Arbor  Day,  and  if  Nature  herself  in  her 
complex  harmonies  were  striking  her  strongest 
chord,  the  idea  has  enlisted  the  active  sympathies 
of  the  educators  themselves,  and  the  questions  of 
utility  and  sentiment,  in  relation  to  plant  life  is  re- 
ceiving, we  may  venture  to  say,  more  general  atten- 
tion than  such  questions  ever  received  before.  It 
is  from  the  public  schools  that  permanent  interest 
in  the  movement  will  receive  its  strongest  impetus, 
and  its  benefits  be  more  widely  disseminated  It  is 
a question  so  intimately  associated  with  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  nature  study,  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  in  common  phraseology,  “it  is  here  to 
stay.” 

ONE  has  only  to  think  a little  in  order  to  rea- 
lize that  the  quality  of  the  responsible  park 
laborer  is  of  an  entirely  different  grade  from 
that  of  any  other  class  of  labor.  In  his  way  he 
should  be  a specialist,  that  is  to  say  that  besides  be- 
ing capable  of  intelligenly  fulfilling  his  duties,  he 
must  or  should  have  special  knowledge,  if  only  of  a 
practical  kind,  of  the  trees  and  plants  with  which 
his  duties  continually  associate  hi.n.  This  know- 
ledge cannot  be  obtained  altogether  from  books;  it 
is  a matter  of  experience  and  practice,  augmented 
and  increased  bv  faithful  devotion  to  duty.  The 
lack  of  this  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  labor 
employed  is  detrimental  to  park  interests,  and  is  a 
very  potent  and  significant  argument  against  the 
exercise  of  political  methods  in  park  management. 
We  note  a comment  in  an  exchange  wherein  it  was 
intimated  that  following  an  expressed  desire  on  the 


part  of  the  citizens  the  park  authorities  had  had  la- 
bels made  with  which  to  mark  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so  little  practi- 
cal knowledge  among  those  directly  in  charge, 
great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  distribu- 
ting the  labels.  What  a lesson  to  the  people!  This 
emphasizes  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  park  boards 
of  not  only  making  sure  of  employing  labor  of  the 
necessary  intelligence,  but  of  offering  facilities  to 
their  employes  tor  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  line 
of  their  work.  The  result  of  such  a course  would 
yeild  much  fruit  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  avoid 
the  accidents  of  ignorance  which  are  unfortunately 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Then  what  a boon 
it  would  be  to  an  efficient  superintendent  to  have 
under  his  control  an  intelligent  body  of  employes, 
men  who  could  comprehend  the  requirements  of  the 
various  tasks  as  they  were  assigned  to  them,  and 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  them  out  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  best  results. 

IT  matters  little  how  we  may  regard  cremation 
as  a method  of  disposing  of  our  dead,  the  fact 
remains  that  its  more  general  adoption  is  pro- 
gressing. We,  who  by  reason  of  sentiment  or  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  earth  burial  hold  to  that  principle, 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  that 
many  eminent  thinkers  and  teachers  boldly  advo- 
cate cremation  as  a wise  and  consistent  course  to 
pursue  with  the  dead,  nor  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
large  cities  the  number  of  people  annually  passing 
away  require  so  much  land  wherein  to  dispose  of 
the  remains,  that  it  is  becoming  a hard  problem 
to  consider  for  the  future  in  the  light  of  present 
laws  of  sanitation.  Figures  have  recently  been 
published  concerning  this  question  in  the  great  city 
of  London,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  130,000 
deaths  to  provide  for  annually,  and  that  the  area 
of  land  required  for  cemetery  purposes  to  dispose 
of  such  a vast  death  list,  is  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  the  health  authorities,  and  directing 
thought  to  cremation  as  a sensible  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.  The  same  considerations  will  in  due 
course  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  they  at  least 
for  the  present  suggest  to  the  cemetery  officials  of 
our  larger  cemeteries  the  establishment  of  crema- 
tories, where  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  they 
may  be  required,  and  thus  meet  the  question  half 
way.  From  the  tendency  of  the  times  it  can  readily 
be  inferred  that  the  public  may  be  educated  in  time 
to  this  means  of  caring  for  their  departed.  In  point 
of  fact  cremation  has  ceased  to  be  the  objectionable 
term  it  formerly  was.  It  does  not  now  convey  a 
repulsive  idea  to  the  majority  of  people,  but  it  is 
being  thoughtfully  considered  by  many  as  a proper 
solution  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  especially  in 
large  communities. 
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A FEW  UNCOMMON  VINES. 

There  have  not  been  a great  many  new  vines  in- 
troduced of  late  years,  but  there  are  some  new  ones, 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  H.  CRAMER,  GERMANTOWN,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. VINE  CLAD  WITH  BIGNONIA  CAPREOLATA. 

and  there  are  besides  many  old  sorts  brought  to  no- 
tice, which  may  almost  be  classed  as  new,  they 
were  heretofore  so  uncommon. 

Actinidia  polygama  is  a Japanese  vine,  of  value 
for  its  large  green  leaves  on  reddish  leaf  stalks.  It 
is  a good  vine  for  covering  rockwork  or  similar 
structures,  but  is  rather  of  too  heavy  a growth  for 
porches  or  similar  places,  unless  where  something 
heavy  is  wanted. 

Celastrus  articulata  is  also  from  Japan.  This 
I think  a better  species  in  many  respects  than  our 
native  staff  vine,  Celastrus  scandens.  One  valua- 
ble feature  is  that  it  evidently  bears  its  flowers  and 
scarlet  fruit  earlier  and  more  profusely  than  ours 
does.  It  is  a good  vine  where  one  is  wanted 
to  run  half  wild  and  where  its  clusters  of  red  fruit 
would  be  valued  in  late  fall  and  winter. 

Dolichos  Japonicus,  the  Kudsu  vine  is  becom- 
ing fairly  known.  It  is  noted  for  the  immense 
growth  it  makes  annually. 

Strong  plants  will  make  shoots  50  to  75  in 
length  of  a season.  The  rosy  purple  flowers  are  in 
short  racemes,  not  unlike  Wistaria,  but  are  upright 
instead  of  drooping.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
and  not  unlike  those  of  a Lima  bean.  This  vine  is 
almost  of  a half  herbaceous  nature,  the  growth  dy- 
ing back  partly,  but  not  wholly  to  the  ground.  It 
would  need  planting  where  lots  of  room  could  be 
afforded  it. 


The  climbing  hydrangea,  H.  scandens,  has  been 
before  the  public  too  long  to  be  deemed  new,  and 
yet  but  few  persons  know  of  it.  As  a matter  of  be- 
lief, but  few  ever  will.  It  is  such  a very  slow  grower 
that  no  one  has  patience  with  it.  Given  an  old  log 
to  climb  to  it  runs  along  fairly  well,  but  in  hardly 
any  other  situation  is  it  satisfactory.  When  seen 
thriving,  as  I have  occasionly  seen  it,  its  large 
green  leaves  are  quite  attractive.  Perhaps  as  much 
can  hardly  be  said  for  its  flowers,  though  they  are 
not  without  some  merit. 

Vitis  CoignetiiE  is  a grape  from  Japan,  in  which 
country  its  foliage  takes  on  a brilliant  scarlet  color 
in  autumn.  In  this  vicinity,  where  it  has  been 
grown  for  several  years,  it  has  failed  to  take  on  any 
autumn  color  at  all,  simply  turning  yellow  and  fall- 
ing as  an  ordinary  grape  vine  does.  But  all  hope 
has  not  been  abandoned,  and  we  are  looking  for  its 
doing  better  as  the  vines  get  older. 

Clematis  paniculata,  though  newer  than  any  I 
have  mentioned,  is  the  best  known  of  all.  It  is  in 
every  way  an  improvement  on  the  well-known  flam- 
mula,  the  old  “sweet  scented  clematis,”  being 
strong  growing,  floriferous,  sweet  scented  and 
hardy. 

Of  good  old  vines,  but  very  little  known,  there 

is  the  ever- 
green trumpet 
vine,  B i g n o - 
nia  capreola- 
ta,  a lovely 
vine  from  the 
southern 
states.  Just 
how  far  north 
it  would  live 
out  I cannot 
say,butitdoes 
very  well 
about  Phila- 
delphia. This 
does  not  climb 
by  rootlets  as 
common 
trumpet  vines 
do,  but  by  ten- 
drils, more 
like  thegrape. 
Yet  it  has  the 
power  of  at- 
taching itself 

SPRAT  OF  FLOWERS  OF  BIGNONIA  tO  Stone  Walls, 
CAPREOLATA.  j have  seen 

it  sustain  itself  and  climb  to  the  roof  of  a three  story 
building.  The  flowers  are  orange  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  May,  soon  after  new  growth  is  made. 
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VVe  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Cramer,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  for  photographs  of  this  fine  vine. 

Clematis  coccinea  is  a herbaceous  species,  bear- 
ing beautiful  small,  somewhat  bell  shaped  scarlet 
flowers.  After  being  in  one  position  for  some  time 
and  its  roots  become  strong,  it  will  make  a growth 
of  6 to  8 feet  a year.  It  is  a beautiful  and  inter- 
esting little  vine,  where  one  of  annual  growth  and 
small  size  suffices.  It  comes  from  Texas,  and  be- 
ing herbaceous,  it  thrives  in  New  York  and  no 
doubt  much  further  north  of  that  state. 

Decumaria  barbara  is  sometimes  called  Ameri- 
can climbing  hydrangea,  because  of  its  close  botan- 
ical relationship  to  the  hydrangea.  It  has  pretty, 
shining  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
Its  clinging  character  much  resembles  that  of  the 
common  ivy.  It  is  a well  known  and  valued  vine 
in  the  south,  but  only  of  late  years  has  it  been 
grown  in  the  north. 

The  lovely  Carolina  Jasmine,  Gelsemium  sem. 
pervirens,  though  not  hardy  enough  for  general 
cultivation  in  the  north,  could  be  grown  in  many  a 
place  where  it  is  now  a stranger.  I have  seen  it 
growing  in  Philadelphia,  but  am  told  that  its  tops 
are  annually  partly  winter  killed,  and  that  it  does  not 
flower.  There  are,  no  doubt,  sheltered  positions 
for  it  where  its  tops  could  be  preserved,  that  its 
lovely  yellow  flowers  could  be  enjoyed.  Last  win- 
ter I saw  in  a florist’s  greenhouse  a dozen  or  more 
small  plants  of  it  in  3-inch  pots,  beautifully  in 
flower.  It  would,  it  seems,  make  a lovely  pot 
plant  for  early  spring  blooming. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

DRAINAGE. 

Surface  and  subsoil  drainage  must  naturally 
vary  considerably  according  to  locations  and  char- 
acter of  soils;  often  two  independent  systems  are 
employed,  though  most  generally,  one  system, 
combining  both  surface  and  subsoil  drainage,  can 
be  planned. 

F'irst  of  all,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
any  system  to  locate  free  and  unobstructed  outlets 
for  the  main  trunks  either  into  ravines,  ditches, 
lakes,  rivers  or  other  waterways,  where  there  can 
be  no  possible  chance  or  danger  of  backwater.  It 
is  also  of  importance  to  protect  all  outlets  so  as  to 
prevent  vermin,  such  as  rats,  mink,  skunk,  etc., 
from  getting  up  into  the  drains. 

Following  this  in  importance  will  be  the  plan- 
ning of  a graduated  system  of  pipes  and  inlets  fully 
competent  to  carry  off  storm  water  from  drives  and 
sections  after  the  heaviest  rainfalls.  This,  of  course, 
requires  considerable  calculation,  but,  with  the  aid 
of  easily  procured  tables  and  memoranda  showing 
amount  of  water  per  acre  at  various  precipitations. 


also  capacities  of  various  sized  pipes  laid  at  differ- 
ent inclinations  or  grades,  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
person,  not  an  engineer,  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  sizes  of  pipe  will  be  required.  Carefully 
taken  leveling  of  the  area  from  outlet  to  end  of 
proposed  drain  will  establish  the  grade. 

In  the  following  particulars  attention  will  be 
paid  to  sub-drainage.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
greater  or  more  quick  the  grade  of  a drain  the  easier 
it  will  be  to  construct  the  same.  The  least  incli- 
nation of  a drain  grade  admissible  will  solely 
depend  on  the  ability  and  carefulness  of  those  con- 
structing the  same.  In  Woodward  Lawn  cemetery 
conditions  and  surroundings  demanded  a system 
where  no  greater  fall  than  o.  T2  per  100  ft.  (twelve 
one-hundredths  of  a foot)  could  be  procured,  yet  the 
drains  are  working  satisfactorily.  I do  not  doubt 
that  drains  laid  on  a dead  level  even  will  afford 
some  relief,  so  long  as  the  head  of  water  above  the 
drain  overbalances  the  friction  in  the  pipe,  and,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  pipe  used  the  less  will  be  the 
friction.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that,  for  effect- 
ive drainage,  no  one  would  care  to  try  such  an 
experiment,  but  would  rather  seek  for  an  outlet 
sufficiently  low  to  insure  a complete  emptying  of 
the  lowest  lying  main. 

Having  in  mind  the  main  object  to  drain  or 
make  dry  the  burial  areas  of  a section,  the  depth  of 
drains  ordinarily  used  inland  drainage  (viz.  3 to  4 
ft.)  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  go  down  to  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  or  better  yet,  somewhat 
deeper,  especially  where  naturally  wet  soil  and 
clay  are  found,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
free  and  unobstructed  outlets  are  necessary  and  that 
the  drains  are  laid  on  perfectly  even  grades,  with- 
out sag  or  depression.  As  the  greater  proportion 
of  expense  in  draining  is  the  digging  of  the  trenches, 
and  the  cost  of  the  pipe  the  least  consideration, 
ordinary  soft  agricultural  tiles  should  never  be  used 
for  such  important  work.  Vitrified  salt  glazed 
sewer  pipe,  with  bell  ends,  or  where  they  can  be 
procured,  the  Portland  cement  pipe  are  to  be 
recommended. 

Being  laid  to  drain  the  land  the  joints  must  be 
open  for  water  to  enter,  and  not  cemented.  Con- 
siderable discussion  on  this  question  was  had  at  the 
Richmond  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  much  was  said  pro 
and  con.  I still  maintain,  that  in  deep  drainage  es- 
pecially, there  is  no  danger  of  water  forcing  its  way 
underthe  pipe,  or  that  rootsof  trees  will  eventually 
block  the  system,  if  proper  care  and  precaution  are 
taken  when  the  work  is  done.  In  all  drain  work  the 
back  filling  is  as  important  as  any  part  of  the  work. 
When  the  crocks  have  been  carefully  laid  to  grade 
and  firmly  pushed  into  place  so  that  pipe  fits  to 
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Note.-  The  drainage  is  shown  by  dotted  lines.  Although  the  scale  is  small,  the  details  of  the  scheme  can 

be  understood  by  close  examination. 


pipe,  either  clean  coarse  gravel,  stone  screenings 
or  coarse  cinders  should  be  packed  under  and 
around  the  pipe,  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  joints.  When  this  has  been  done  carefully  it 
will  be  of  much  help  to  put  on  a layer  of  tough  sod 
with  the  grass  side  down  before  the  trench  is  filled 
in.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  drains  in  trenches 
tamped  solidly  at  once  do  not  show  results  so 
quickly  as  those  that  are  allowed  to  settle  gradually. 
This  is  proven  by  the  grave,  which  is  filled  and 
solidly  tamped  in  courses,  so  as  to  prevent  water 
from  entering  and  cause  unsightly  settling,  while 
in  a drain  trench  we  expect  water  to  enter  from  the 
sides,  if  not  from  the  top. 

There  is  this  to  say  about  deep  drainage  in  clay, 
that  no  one  need  despair  of  ultimate  success; 
results  will  not  be  apparent  at  once^  as  the  water 
held  in  areas  between  deep  lying  pipe  will  be  slow 
in  forcing  its  way  at  first,  but  as  the  immediate 
surrounding  strata  nearest  the  drain  are  being 


relieved  slowly,  but  surely,  the  clay  contracts, 
small  fissures  or  cracks  appear,  running  sideways 
and  upwards  from  the  drain,  forming  as  it  were, 
channels  for  the  water  to  follow.  As  the  strata 
become  more  relieved  and  consequently  drier, 
these  channels  increase  both  in  opening  and  in 
length,  affording  room  for  larger  quantities  of  water 
to  escape,  which  makes  the  assertion  clear  that  the 
deepera  system  of  drain  pipe  is  laid  the  more  area 
will  be  relieved  from  excessive  moisture.  By  deep 
drainage  we  not  only  draw  the  water  away,  butalso 
invite  the  air  to  enter  into  such  spaces  relieved  from 
water,  thereby  aerating  the  soil  and  equalizing  the 
temperature  of  the  same. 

When  quicksand  is  found  special  care  and  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  Formerly  it  was  universally 
recommended  that  drains  through  quicksand  should 
be  laid  on  boards  or  planks  to  prevent  uneven  settle- 
ment, but  experience  proved  that  this  method  was 
not  only  expensive,  but  added  much  more  difficulty 
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and  complication  to  the  work  of  laying  of  pipe  to 
the  grades  and  consequently  many  failures  resulted 
therefrom. 

The  sides  of  trenches,  especially  through 
heavy  cuts,  should  be  slightly  sloped,  and  thoroughly 
braced  and  curbed.  Only  short  distances  should  be 
prepared  at  a time  and  work  must  be  done  with 
dispatch.  To  place  the  pipe  into  proper  position 
for  grade,  construct  and  put  down  a box  of  plank, 
somewhat  wider  and  longer  than  one  length  of 
pipe,  drive  this  into  the  sand  to  grade,  quickly 
remove  the  sand  from  within  the  box  and  replace 
the  same  by  a length  of  pipe,  firmly  forcing  the 
latte;  up  against  the  one  previously  laid,  and  pro- 
tecting the  bell  end  either  by  a small  bundle  of  hay 
or  a circular  board,  fitting  into  bell  end,  thus  pre- 
venting any  running  sand  to  enter.  Pull  up  the 
box,  fill  in  around  the  pipe  with  coarse  gravel  or 
cinders,  or  in  the  absence  of  either,  use  tough  sods 
around  the  joints  and  pack  the  pipe  solidly,  then 
proceed  as  before. 

For  an  extensive  system  of  drainage,  where  the 
entire  graduated  network  of  piping  finally  leads  into 
one  main  trunk,  it  is  of  importance  to  provide 
manholes,  substantially  built  of  brick,  opening  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  capped  off  with 
iron  frame  and  lid. 

In  Woodward  Lawn  cemetery,  the  easterly 
quarter  area  of  which  is  shown  by  annexed  plan, 
drains  have  been  laid  through  quicksand,  muck, 
clay,  and  in  some  places  through  pockets  of  water 
gravel,  and  although  only  the  above-mentioned 
slight  fall  per  lOO  feet  was  obtainable  from  the  out- 
let, the  results  are  remarkable  in  so  short  a time. 

Frank  Enrich. 

STREET  TREES. 

Many  of  the  New  England  towns  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  streets 
by  virtue  of  the  trees  planted  upon  them.  No  in- 
telligent student  can  question  the  benefits  street 
trees  exert  upon  the  beauty  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  a city.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns  throughout 
the  United  States  are  adorned  with  unbroken  ave- 
nues of  Elms,  Maples,  Live  and  Water  Oaks.  But 
with  the  tremendously  rapid  growth  in  commerce 
and  population,  in  many  of  our  American  cities,  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  these  avenues  disappear  before 
widened  and  paved  streets,  close  building,  smoke 
and  gases,  neglect  and  other  well  known  causes. 

But  a reaction  is  setting  in  to  conserve  and  re- 
new these  past  effects  of  beauty  and  sanitation.  In 
Brooklyn  a Tree  Planting  and  Fountain  Society  is 
organized  and  with  creditable  perseverance  is  dis- 
seminating a popular  knowledge  of  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  trees. 


Newspaper  articles  prepared  to  explain  the  prelim- 
inary operations  of  providing  suitable  soil,  select- 
ing desirable  kinds  of  trees,  suggesting  kinds  of 
tree  guards,  offering  expert  pruning  service  and 
spraying  insects  or  fungus  infected  trees  at  cost 
price  are  among  the  practical  methods  adopted.  It 
is  an  omen  of  public  spirit  conscious  of  the  merit 
of  art  as  exemplified  by  civic  corporations.  In 
Washington  the  street  trees,  their  planting,  protec- 
tion and  pruning  are  placed  in  the  trust  of  a com- 
mittee of  three.  Boston  places  her  street  trees  un- 
der the  supervision  of  one  man  styled  “City  Fores- 
ter.” In  Brooklyn  no  special  laws  are  enacted  to 
invest  an  official  with  the  care  of  street  trees,  each 
property  owner  possesses  the  street  trees  in  front  of 
his  estate.  Publishing  the  correspondence  of  a so- 
ciety assuming  the  leadership  of  concerted  action 
towards  advancing  the  interests  of  tree  planted 
streets  is  a commendable  method.  In  the  northern 
states  due  weight  is  not  accorded  the  argument  of 
adaptability  for  special  kinds  of  trees  for  their  use 
in  planting  as  street  trees.  1 he  Soft  Maple  for  in- 
stance will  not  withstand  the  weight  of  heavy  snow 
storms;  the  Poplars  are  rapid  growing  but  suscepti- 
ble to  the  attacks  of  borers;  Ailanthus  will  grow  in 
a soil  too  sterile  and  insufficiently  aerated  for  most 
others  but  it  is  soft  wooded.  Gingko  is  too  dia- 
phanous; the  American  Plane  mildews  and  Catal- 
pas  and  Horse  Chestnuts  are  broken  by  boys.  In 
narrow  streets  with  houses  abutting  the  sidewalks 
broad  headed  trees  are  undesirable.  Lombards, 
Bolleana  Poplars  and  fastigate  Maples  and  Tulip 
trees  are  best  adapted  there. 

In  filled-in  streets  the  consequent  drainage  and 
porous  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  elms  but  they 
should  be  alternated  with  temporary  trees,  spacing 
the  elms  sixty  feet  apart.  Lindens  and  Norway 
Maples  are  perhaps  best  adapted  for  the  sections 
built  up  with  brick  structures,  flagged  walks  and 
paved  streets.  We  would  prefer  to  see  a better  se- 
lection of  trees  in  the  Brooklyn  Society  publication, 
omitting  such  large  proportioned  specimens  as 
Gleditschia  triacanthos;  half  hardy  Paulownia;  in- 
sufficiently proven  Cedrelas;  unsymmetrical  Sassa- 
fras and  others  that  are  virtually  shrubs  as  Oxyden- 
dron  Arboreum  and  Cornus  florida.  Variety  is  essen- 
tial and  great  merit  should  be  accorded  those  with 
excurrent  stems,  compact  heads,  broad  leaves,  var- 
ied heights,  longevity,  hard  and  close  grained  wood, 
immunity  from  diseases  and  insects,  adaptability  to 
soil,  smoke,  draught  and  pruning.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note  the  steps  taken  in  1894  were  well  di- 
rected, and  resultant  effects  appearing  in  the  future, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Brooklyn  Society,  will  com- 
mand the  endorsement  of  public  spirited  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  throughout  the  country.  Emil  Mische. 
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HARDY  PALMS. 

The  phenomenal  cold  of  1895  and  of  1899  have 
tested  the  endurance  of  palms.  And  New  Orleans 
may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  called  nature’s  experi- 
ment'station,  in  that  tropical  or  semi  tropical  plants 
that  survive  such  winters,  when  fully  exposed,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  stand  the  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  or  living  room. 
The  Cycads  have  proven  perfectly  hardy.  The  same 
ones  that  lost  their  fronds  in  ’95,  will  make  the  same 
sacrifice  in  ’99  as  they  had  entirely  regained  their 
size  and  beauty  since  ’95.  The  intense  cold  has 
blackened  them  to  apparent  death;  but  basing  ex- 


PALMS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  AFTER  THE  COLD  WAVE. 

Fig.  I.  Shows  effect  of  frost  on  palms  before  being  cut  back. 
Fig.  2.  Shows  trunk  denuded  of  its  foliage.  These  palms  stand 
in  private  grounds  and  were  some  25  feet  high. 

pectation  upon  the  experience  of ’95,  when  spring 
returns  they  will  revive. 

Gray  says,  “Cycas  revoluia  is  erroneously 
called  the  Sago  Palm;”  but  so  it  is  called,  and  of 
all  the  Cycads  is  the  hardiest.  It  has  beautiful,  dark 
green,  outwardly  arching  pinnate  leaves,  or  branches 
that  are  the  picture  of  grace  and  elegance  in  growth, 
and  last  long  when  cut.  These  fern-like  fronds  are 
exceedingly  popular  in  mortuary  designs. 

In  the  most  exposed  positions  in  New  Orleans 
and  all  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Cycas  revoluta 
and  the  closely  allied  Zamia  integrifolia  have  never 
been  destroyed  by  adverse  winters.  The  Cycads 
in  Audubon  Park  that  withstood  the  coldof ’95  are 
handsome  specimens,  up  to  date,  but  the  fronds 


will  require  cutting  ofif,  leaving  the  trunk  free  to 
put  forth  another  set.  It  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  observe  nature’s  process  in  the  new  forma- 
tion of  a crown.  The  young  fronds  are  red  and  up- 
turned, like  a filagree  cup  and  at  a distance  look 
like  a flower.  As  they  grow  the  reddish  hue 
changes,  through  various  shades,  to  green,  and  at- 
taining sufficient  size  the  stems  arch  outward,  grad- 
ually assuming  the  graceful,  feathery  form  that  is 
so  truly  beautiful. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  recovery  of  the  Cy- 
cad,  is  that  the  young  plants  revive  first  and  make 
the  quickest  growth.  Those  that  are  ten  or  twenty 
years  old  will  be  barren  of  growth,  not  yet  prepared 
to  rally,  while  the  three  and  four  year  old  ones  will 
be  putting  up  the  cup  of  reddish  young  leaves.  When 
the  older,  stronger  ones  do  start,  however,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  branches,  of  course,  surpass 
the  younger  plants. 

The  Cj'cads  partake  of  the  nature  of  Conifers  and 
consolidate  the  trunk  from  the  exterior,  like  the  oak, 
and  other  exogenous  trees.  They  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  this  very  fact  commends  them  to  favor  as  plants 
for  special  purposes.  If  secured  at  the  proper  stage, 
they  will  give  satisfaction  for  years  without  over- 
growing the  allotted  space.  Could  I have  but  one 
Cycad,  for  all  round  purposes,  and  all  climates  the 
Cycas  revoluta  would  be  the  choice.  The  Zamia 
integrifolia  is  also  a comely  Cycad,  but  less  elegant 
in  appearance  than  revoluta. 

The  pinnate  leaves  are  less  divided,  less  fern- 
like and  the  trunk  of  revoluta  is  perfectly  straight 
from  base  to  summit,  whereas  Zamia  has  a round, 
bulb-like  base.  But  the  two  together,  are  much 
grown,  there  being  less  desirable  plants  than  Zamia. 

Wherein  they  suit  general  culture  lies  partly  in 
the  fact,  that  at  their  best  and  sturdiest,  they  are 
dwarf  plants.  There  need  not  be  any  fear  of  get- 
ting a white  elephant  for  which  the  cage  will  be  too 
small.  I have  seen  specimens  twenty  years  old  that 
were  very  neat  and  easily  accommodated  in  ordinary 
bounds.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  recover  the 
crown  lost  by  hard  cold,  is  attributable  to  the  already 
acquired  vigor  of  the  roots  and  trunk.  The  growth 
of  the  entire  plant  is  slow  and  the  leaves  remain 
tolerably  near  one  size  a long  time,  increasing  in 
beauty  by  new  ones  from  the  centre  of  the  crown. 
The  new  leaves  do  not  curl  up  like  those  of  the 
fern,  but  from  their  very  incipiency  are  up-raised, 
slightly  touching  their  tips,  like  the  fingers  of  hands 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  G.  T.  Drennan. 

♦ » * 

[Supt.  Fonta  informs  Park  and  Cemetery  that  Cham- 
terops  excelsa  withstood  the  severe  weather  better  than  any 
otlier  of  the  hft>  or  more  varieties  of  palms,  and  will  henceforth 
be  used  extensively  in  Audubon  Park.  Ed,] 
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HUBBARD  PARK,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

The  field  of  philantrophy  is  a very  broad  one, 
offering  many  opportunities  either  for  the  good 
Samaritan  or  the  public  spirited  citizen,  and  each 
opportunity  fraught  with  far  reaching  possibilities. 
Yet  the  beneficence  which  lies  in  the  donation  of  a 
park  to  a community  is  of  peculiar  significance, 
touching  so  many  features  of  public  benefit,  and 
moreover  extending  into  the  future  further  than  any 
one  generation  can  see. 

Hubbard  Park,  Meriden,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  examples  of  this  class  of  philan- 
thropic effort  we  know  of.  Meriden  is  a manufac- 
turing city  of  some  30,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  by 
this  gift  of  Mr.  Walter  Hubbard  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens it  is  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  park  cities. 
The  park  has  an  area  of  some  800  acres  and  is  the 
largest  single  public  park  in  New  England.  Messrs. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  the  landscape  architects,  pronounce 
it  the  most  interesting  and  striking  reservation  of 
natural  scenery  possessed  by  any  New  England 
city.  Meriden  may  well  be  grateful  for  this  sur- 
passing gift,  not  only  for  the  beautiful  tract  of 
scenic  splendor  and  health  giving  opportunities  but 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  himself  to  the 
work,  and  being  a rare  lover  of  nature  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  phases  of  improvement  which 
in  his  cultured  eye  seemed  to  him  best  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  it  is  largely 
a mountain  park,  suggestive  of  primeval  days,  but 
including  rare  spots  of  sylvan  beauty.  Brooks 
course  down  the  hill  sides,  rippling  and  bounding 


from  point  to  point;  wild  flowers  of  many  descrip- 
tions give  touches  of  color  with  nature’s  lavish  hand; 


while  shady  dells  and  mossy  crags  alternate,  to  in- 
terest, refresh  and  instruct,  as  one  passes  along  to 


VIEW  IN  HUBBARD  PARK,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

investigate  and  discover  the  various  attractive  fea- 
ture to  be  found  on  every  hand. 

Mr.  H.  Phelps  Arms  gives  the  following  de- 
scription in  the  Connecticut  magazine:  “The  scen- 
ery of  the  hills  is  exceedingly  pictures- 
que, the  crags  being  partly,  and  most 
charmingly,  draped  with  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  bushes  of  the  most 
interesting  species.  The  trap  ledges 
are  softly  tinted  with  various  delicate 
hues,  merging  into  a general  effect  of 
warm  gray  that  harmonizes  most  admir- 
ably with  the  broad  stretches  of  different 
shades  of  green  of  the  all  pervading  de- 
ciduous woods.  Here  and  there  groups 
of  dark  green  hemlocks,  pines  and  ce- 
dars occur,  especially  on  the  steepest 
and  least  accessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  serve  to  divide  almost 
as  strikingly  as  the  cliffs  the  ever  re- 
curring masses  of  deciduous  foliage. 

“A  tour  among  the  peaks  well  re- 
pays the  effort  to  climb  them.  The 
scene  is  remarkably  bold  and  pictures- 
que in  its  varying  forms  of  crags,  cliffs 
and  precipitous  hill  sides.  The  view  '^of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  more  than  usually  beautiful 
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and  interesting  because  of  its  many  hills,  ponds 
and  varied  topography,  crowned  as  it  is  with  exten- 
sive tracts  and  irregular  patches  of  woodland,  in- 
terspersed with  green  pastures  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  picturesque  villages  and  hamlets.” 

A brief  history  of  the  park  will  be  interesting. 
To  many  the  land  comprising  the  major  part  of 
the  area  would  have  been  considered  valueless,  but 
to  Mr.  Hubbard  there  appeared  great  possibilities 
for  a public  recreation  ground,  and  with  character- 
istic business  energy  he  set  to  work  to  put  his  ideas 
into  execution.  Part  of  the  area  lay  within  the 
municipal  bounds,  and  he  applied  for  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  city  fathers  to  improve  it.  He 
then  by  heavy  purchases  and  donations  from  friends 
secured  more  adjacent  land  and  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  development.  Work  was  comrr.enced  in 


Waterbury  turnpike.  Passing  through  wonderfully 
beautiful  woodland  scenery,  we  come  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  main  drive,  where  lies  between  two 
abrupt  hills  Lake  Merimere,  with  its  wooded  i.^land 
and  beautiful  drives.  Near  this  lake  the  cliff  dri\'e 
starts  gently  up  the  mountain  until  Fair  View  is 
reached,  where  all  about  one  is  a grand  panorama 
of  valley  scenery,  impossible  in  limited  space  to  de- 
scribe. Driving  west  from  Fair  View  one  passes 
the  Giant’s  Play  Ground,  where  detached  rocks  from 
the  surrounding  precipices  lie  in  heaped  confusion, 
and  w'hich  has  been  a favorite  resort  for  the  geolo- 
gist. Then  there  is  Boulder  Bluff  which  leads  to 
wilder  scenery,  and  close  by  a path  takes  the  wan- 
derer to  West  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  park 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
Here  grand  views  may  be  obtained,  unexcelled  in 


Cliff  Drive.  Beehive  Drinking  Fountain.  Fountain  near  Entrance. 
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1897  and  in  the  intervening  two  years  it  has  so  far 
progressed  as  to  be  practically  completed  and  has 
been  opened  to  the  public. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
improvements.  A good  road  leads  up  to  the  park 
entrance,  near  w'hich  inside  the  limits  is  the  foun- 
tain shown,  and  hereabouts  are  some  very  attract- 
ive features,  including  a pavilion  designed  on  Gre- 
cian lines,  between  the  columns  of  which  sugges- 
tions of  the  scenery  beyond  may  be  caught.  It  is 
in  this  locality  that  the  main  lawn  and  the  floral 
beds  are  situated,  and  from  here  radiate  the  drive- 
ways and  paths  which  meander  throughout  the  park 
to  bring  the  visitor  to  the  imnurnerable  natural 
beauties  that  are  offered  to  him. 

Among  the  features  most  interesting  are,  per- 
haps, Mirror  Lake,  a beautiful  body  of  water,  so 
protected  by  surrounding  hills  that  scarcely  a rip- 
ple disturbs  its  surface;  the  old  “Notch”  road,  one 
of  the  oldest  thoroughfares  of  the  district,  where 
once  stood  the  toll-gate  house  on  the  Meriden  and 
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their  quality  of  beauty  and  extending  over  a large 
territory. 

Mr.  Hubbard  did  not  forget  the  children.  A 
playground  has  been  provided  for  them  and  a wa- 
ding pool;  then ‘there  are  boats  and  gymnasium  ap- 
purtenances; trout  pools  and  fountains;  picnic 
groves  and  all  the  fascinating  features  of  a recrea- 
tion park,  'are  provided  for  the  pleasure,  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  Meriden’s  citizens,  young  and 
old. 

It  is  a happy  thought  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  perfected  this  park  project  in  his 
life  time,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  more  than 
three  score  and  ten  years  of  life,  he  is  still  taking 
active  superintendence  of  the  finishing  touches  of 
this  fine  public  property.  This  personal  interest 
largely  enhances  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  attaches 
to  it  the  donor’s  personality  in  such  a manner  that 
while  it  remains  forever  Hubbard  Park,  the  peo- 
ple’s pleasure  ground,  it  will  be  a magnificent  me- 
morial of  one  man’s  love  for  his  fellow  man. 
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The  planting  on  a place  of  this  size  should  be 
composed  almost  wholly  of  shrubs,  herbs  and  small 
trees. 

Such  trees  as  maples,  elms,  lindens,  birches, 
beech,  which  spread  ultimately  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  should  not  be  planted.  Such  small  trees  as 
the  flowering  dogwoods,  red-bud,  kolreuteria,  Ja- 
pan tree  lilacs,  having  a spread  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet,  will  give  all  the  shade  required, 
and  be  attractive  in  foliage  and  flower. 


rods  and  sunflowers,  may  be  added  with  the  shrubs 
of  the  border  plantations. 

The  beds  of  the  flower  or  terrace  garden  should 
be  completely  filled  throughout  the  season  with  a 
brilliant  and  varied  display  of  hardy  perennials,  an- 
nuals and  tender  plants  backed  up  by  shrubs  or 
vine  covered  fence  or  arbor.  Here  would  be  the 
place  for  hollyhocks,  phlox,  Japan  anemone,  sweet 
williams,  pinks,  poppies,  seal  flower,  marigolds, 
heliotrope,  geraniums,  cannas,  and  the  many  other 
garden  favorites,  arranged  with  the  taller  varieties 
at  the  back  and  varied  from  year  to  year.  This 
would  not  however  be  the  best  place  for  such  use- 
ful cut  flowering  plants  as  the  rose,  sweet  pea,  nas- 
turtiums, mignonette,  which  would  be  used  freely 
in  the  house  if  available.  Such  flowers  would  be 
best  grown  in  rows  in  the  vegetable  garden  as  a 


Such  shrubs  as  the  mock  orange,  synnga,  Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle,  Persian  lilac,  California  privet. 
Rose  of  Sharon,  should  be  used  very  sparingly  for 
they  will  ultimately  spread  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet.  The  deutzias,  weigelias,  Japan  quince,  Van 
Houtte’s  and  Thunberg’s  spira;as,  which  spread  from 
five  to  seven  feet  are  useful  for  border  plantations, 
and  such  small  shrubs  as  the  Thunberg’s  barberry, 
Indian  currant,  snowberry  and  dwarf  deutzias  are  in- 
dispensable in  narrow  places  and  to  face  down  taller 
plants. 

These  shrubs  have  a short  season  of  bloom,  how- 
ever, so  in  order  to  extend  the  period  of  flowering 
through  the  summer  such  strong  growing  herbace- 
ous perennials  as  the  paeony,  native  asters,  golden- 


crop  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  lettuce  or 
tomatoes. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  so  effectually  soften 
the  rigid  and  angular  lines  of  a building  and  blend 
it  into  the  surrounding  vegetation  as  vines,  which 
should  be  used  liberally.  The  Chinese  wistaria, 
grape  and  pipe  vine,  grow  very  rapidly  and  can  be 
trained  high,  the  Virginia  creeper  and  bitter  sweet 
will  also  grow  high,  the  forms  of  clematis,  espec- 
ially Clematis  paniculata,  the  Japanese  evergreen 
and  other  species  of  honeysuckle,  are  the  best  cov- 
ers for  lattice  fences  and  low  trellises. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flowering  dogwood, 
California  privet,  Indian  currant  and  bitter-sweet, 
the  plants  named  need  a sunny  place  to  make  a sat- 
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islactory  growth.  In  shade,  such  high  shrubs  as 
the,  witch-hazel,  arrow-wood;  such  medium  high 
shrubs  as  the  sweet-pepper  bush,  common  privet. 


SKETCH  6.  — LAWN  APPARATUS. 

spice  bush;  and  such  low  shrubs  as  the  rhodotypos, 
all  do  well  or  fairly  well  in  shade.  In  dense  shade, 
however,  much  more  satisfactory  results  are  secured 
by  carpeting  the  earth  with  low  trailers  like  the 
myrtle  and  moneywort,  with  ferns  and  with  the 
large  class  of  beautiful  woodland  flowering  shrubs, 
represented  by  the  wake-robins,  violets,  hepaticas, 
spring  beauties,  toothworts,  ladies’  slippers,  py- 
rolas,  etc. 

If  a kitchen  garden  is  to  be  maintained,  it  can 
not  be  large  enough  to  grow  such  crops  as  potatoes, 
cabbages  or  corn.  A grape  vine  can  be  grown  on 
the  laundry  fence,  possibly  a single  crab-apple  on 
which  can  be  grafted  several  varieties,  one  or  two 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  lettuce,  radishes,  tomatoes, 
beets  for  greens,  a few  of  such  herbs  as  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  sage,  wormwood,  etc.  If,  how- 
ever, the  space  at  the  back  of  the  pleasure  ground 
is  to  be  much  used  for  amusements  the  surface 
should  be  covered  with  gravel  or  tan  bark,  for  grass 
will  not  withstand  constant  rough  use.  The  most 
compact  and  useful  apparatus  for  outdoor  exercise 
is  a combination  frame  with  place  for  climbing  rope, 
pole,  ladder,  and  for  trapeze  swing,  adjustable  bar 
(Sketch  6)  or  a simpler  modification  of  it.  A place 
could  be  provided  for  a teeter  board,  sand  court  for 
the  baby,  chest  weight  against  a fence,  etc. 

No  doubt  many  readers  will  say  that  which  has 
been  out-lined  herein  is  beyond  their  ability  to 
plan  and  execute.  Most  persons  can,  however,  de- 
vise and  execute  a plan  for  their  grounds  that  will 
enable  and  induce  their  family  to  derive  far  more 


healthful  pleasure  and  comfort  from  them  than  is 
now  secured.  If  he  does  the  work  himself,  or  has 
it  done  under  his  own  directions,  serious  mistakes 
are  not  likely  to  be  made,  and  from  any  that  are 
made  profit  can  be  drawn  from  experience.  Often 
a plan  will  not  be  entirely  carried  out  at  one  time. 
It  should  however  be  worked  out  in  advance  of  con- 
struction in  order  that  any  work  accomplished  may 
be  done  with  a view  to  ultimately  completing  the 
plan.  Warren  H.  Manning. 

LAND  FOR  CEMETERY  PURPOSES. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  land  too 
rough  for  agriculture,  and  unfitted  for  any  other 
purpose,  is  suitable  for  conversion  into  a burial 
ground.  Particular  pride  is  frequently  displayed 


KIG.  I.  VIEW  IN  OAK  LAWN  CEMETERY,  WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 
Before  man’s  ingenuity  was  brought  to  bear. 


F IG.  2.  THE  SAME  A FEW  WEEKS  LATER. 

by  the  officials  of  several  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to  date  cemeteries,  in  pointing  out  to  visitors 
how  terribly  rough  was  the  original  state  of  the 
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ground  before  man’s  ingenuity  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  True,  the  rougher  the  former  state  of  the 
land,  the  more  remarkable  the  improvement. 

But  the  prominent  fact  of  the  great  cost  of  con- 
struction is  lost  sight  of.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant point  that  occurs  to  those  about  to  form  a 
new  cemetery  is  price  of  land.  The  lowest  priced 
tract  that  can  be  found  is  generally  selected  and 
considered  the  cheapest.  But  is  it  the  cheapest  ? 
Land  can  frequently  be  had  at  exceedingly  low 
figures  which  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  from  five 
up  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  develop- 
ment. 

A number  of  the  cemetery  officiaL  of  the 
present  day  can  easily  call  to  mind  the  large  sums 
of  money  that  have  been  literally  sunk  in  the  laying 
out  of  their  grounds.  The  writer  knows  of  scores 
among  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  our  burial 
grounds  that  have  been  most  costly  to  construct, 
and  their  maintenance  correspondingly  heavy, 
owing  to  the  before  mentioned  fact,  that  their  sites 
were  considered  unsuited  for  any  commercial  pur- 
pose, and  consequently  were  given  over  to  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

Higher  priced  lands  doubtless  could  have  been 
procured  at  the  time  these  places  were  started, 
which  would  have  been  far  easier  to  construct,  and 
their  latercare  of  comparatively  moderate  expendi- 
ture. In  most  of  these  old  places  of  sepulchre  the 
development  has  been  gradual,  and  the  cost  there- 
fore not  felt,  because  probably  it  came  out  of 
income.  But  had  the  monies  which  were  sunk  in 
developing  the  grounds  been  invested  the  perpetual 
care  fund  of  these  cemeteries  would  not  cause  much 
anxiety. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  most  of  the  old  grave- 
yards those  portions  of  the  grounds  easiest  to  lay 
out  were  first  brought  into  use,  and  until  sheer 
necessity  compelled  the  development  of  the  rougher 
and  more  difficult  to  handle  parts,  their  improve- 
ment was  invariably  postponed.  The  first  lot  of 
officials  have  likely  passed  away,  leaving  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work  to  the  men  of  to-day.  How 
thankful  these  men  should  be  to  the  Cemetery 
Superintendents’  Association  for  the  many  oppor- 
tunities annually  afforded  for  gaining  the  requisite 
knowledge  by  observation  and  discussion,  how  best 
to  grapple  with  such  work.  Their  predecessors  in 
office  had  not  those  golden  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing and,  of  course,  had  to  perform  their  duties 
according  to  their  own  light,  consequently  the 
cemetery  man  of  to-day  should  not  review  too 
hastily  the  works  of  those  who  came  before. 

From  the  errors  of  the  past  in  all  details  of  ceme- 
tery management,  valuable  lessons  are  being  learned 
and  should  be  the  means  of  introducing  betterments 


in  the  future.  And  it  is  to  the  newer  cemeteries, 
more  particularly  in  large  cities,  that  the  people  will 
naturally  look  for  improvement  and  be  inclined  to 
copy  as  models.  Their  promoters  have  all  the 
opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of  the  “other 
fellow’s ” mistakes  and  profit  thereby.  But  will 
they?  There’s  the  rub.  Too  frequently  the  same 
old  error  is  being  perpetrated  in  making  use  of  the 
lowest  priced  lands  for  conversion  into  “God’s 
Acre.  ” 

If  projectors  of  modern  cemeteries  would  only 
consult  men  experienced  in  the  construction  of 
cemeteries  it  would  be  better  for  the  future  welfare 
of  these  places.  The  landscape  work  in  parks,  as 
well  as  of  cemeteries,  is  very  similar  in  character  as 
far  as  the  work  of  beautifying  is  concerned.  Butin 
the  former  all  thought  is  given  to  the  surface, 
whereas  in  the  cemetery,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  what  lies  beneath,  and  how  suitable  it  may 
prove  for  the  repose  of  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
and  not  give  offense  to  the  living. 

Not  long  ago  a syndicate  had  an  option  upon  an 
exceedingly  rough  piece  of  land  which,  ascording 
to  the  real  estate  man  who  had  it  for  sale,  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a burial  ground.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, knowing  that  a “brand  new”  cemetery  was 
being  made  near  by  his  boyhood  home  upon  a 
notoriously  rough  piece  of  property,  that  was 
unfitted  for  building  purposes,  and  had  been  the 
frolicking  place  of  the  community  for  years,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  spot  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
change  and  improvement.  To  him  it  seemed 
scarcely  credible  that  art  could  have  been  brought 
into  such  close  communion  with  nature. 

The  party  in  charge  of  the  work  was  invited  to 
inspect  the  syndicate  property,  which  was  rough 
indeed,  and  would  have  made  a grand  park.  Test 
holes  were  sunk  and  rock  found  close  to  the  surface 
all  over  the  entire  tract.  The  cost  of  constructing  a 
cemetery  upon  such  a site  would  have  been  enor- 
mous, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  cost  in  the  future 
working.  Mr.  “Experience”  soon  selected  suitable 
land  close  by,  but  the  price  was  more  than  double, 
and  it  required  considerable  argument  to  convince 
the  syndicate  that  the  its  adoption  would  eventually 
prove  the  cheapest.  Bellctt  Lawson. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  representing  Mr.  John  H. 
Patterson,  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  recently  delivered  alecture,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views,  at  Westville,  Conn., 
on  the  improvement  in  home  surroundings  of  the 
employes  of  the  above  company,  induced  by  the 
intelligent  and  philanthropic  co-operation  of  the 
employers.  This  work  has  attracted  intense  inter- 
est wherever  it  has  been  described. 
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“THE  MA.ISONNEUVE  MONUMENT,  MONTREAL.” 

The  best  monument  in  the  city  of  Montreal  is 
that  in  the  Place  d’Armes,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Maisonneuve,  the  founder  of  the  city.  This  work 
is  by  Philippe  Hebert,  a French  Canadian  artist, 
whose  studio  at  the  present  time  is  in  Paris.  The 
monument  was  unveiled  on  July  i,  1895.  It  is  con- 
sidered Hebert’s  masterpiece.  We  have  nothing 
better  in  the  United  States,  I believe,  unless  it  be 
Augustus  St.  Gauden’s  Shaw  memorial  in  Boston. 
As  one  of  the  orators  said  on  the  day  of  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  Maisonneuve  monument,  “This 
monument  is  a poem,  that  of  the  heroic  period  of 
Canadian  history,  not  sung  in  Homeric  hexameters, 
but  reproduced  in 
bronze  and  granite, 
to  speak  to  the  eyes 
and  forever  engrave 
on  the  heatts  of  the 
people  the  memory 
of  the  virtues  of  that 
handfull  of  heroes 
and  saints  who  left 
their  country,  fami- 
lies, and  repose,  to 
cross  the  ocean  on 
frail  barks  and 
plunge  into  the 
wilderness,  in  the 
midst  of  savage 
tribes,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  glorify- 
ing God  and  making 
themselves  useful 
to  their  fellow-men.” 

The  artist  rose  to 
the  height  of  his 
subject,  and  has 
given  us  a noble, 
picturesque  and 
stirringembodiment 
of  the  courage,  chiv- 
alry, dash  and  nerve  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the 
New  World.  The  figure  of  Maisonneuve  himself  is  a 
perfect  and  typical  plastic  expression  of  the  Gallic 
explorer,  soldier,  and  gentleman  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  superbly  spirited,  buoyant,  graceful, 
gallant,  and  elegant  without  effeminacy.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a man  of  action,  fearless  and  hardy.  The 
flowing  lines  and  picturesque  folds  of  the  costume 
of  1642  lend  themselves  most  aptly  to  the  statuary’s 
ends.  Paul  de  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve  is 
worthy  of  a monument;  he  is  of  that  illustrious 
group  which  comprises  Jacques  Cartier  and  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  the  heroes  of  New  France, 
story  of  his  exploits  reads  like  a romance. 


The 
Placed 


at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, is  a subsidiary  figure,  belonging  to  the 
history  of  that  remote  period,  one  of  the  little  com- 
pany of  colonists  which  came  out  from  France 
with  Maisonneuve,  and  helped  him  to  found  the 
great  metropolis  of  Canada.  At  the  South-East 
corner  we  see  the  virile  and  admirable  crouch- 
ing  figure  of  Lambert  Closse,  the  scout,  holding 
back  his  too  eager  French  dog  Pilotte  with  one 
hand,  and  grasping  his  pistol  in  the  other  hand, 
ready  to  fight  the  swarming  Iroquois  whose  thou- 
sands of  braves  were  held  at  bay  through  so  many 
years  by  the  little  squad  of  dauntless  Frenchmen 
in  their  fort  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  What  a superb 

figure!  What  an 
eagle  glance,  and 
what  an  indomitable 
type  of  bravery ! At 
tlie  south-west  cor- 
ner, is  the  crouch- 
ing figure  of  Jeanne 
Mance,  the  first  sis- 
ter of  charity  i n 
America,  dressing 
the  wound  of  a 
squirming  little  In- 
dian boy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ex- 
quisitely beautiful 
than  the  unspeak- 
able tenderness , 
firmness  and  skill 
with  which  this 
lovely  woman  min- 
isters to  the  astound- 
ed Savage;  it  is  a 
memorable,  an  al- 
most unequalled 
thing.  At  the  north- 
east angle  we  have 
a squatting  figure  of 
Charles  LeMoyne, 
the  first  colonist  of  Ville  Marie,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a sickle,  and  in  his  left  a handful  of  grain,  but 
with  a rifle  slung  behind  his  back.  Linally,  at  the 
north-west  angle,  there  is  the  lithe,  muscular,  and 
elastic  form  of  an  Iroquois  brave  in  ambush,  a re- 
markably imposing  and  life-like  type  of  the  North 
American  savage.  The  pose  is  a striking  example 
of  suspended  action,  stealthy,  cat-like,  and  full  of 
the  sense  of  latent  power  and  activity.  It  has  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  recoil,  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  muscular  forces,  the  suspense  and 
breathless  silence  of  the  moment  before  the  spring 
of  the  beast  of  prey  upon  his  victim.  Such  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Hebert,  and  the  monument  which 
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Montreal  proudly'  shows  to  her  visitors.  It  is  finely 
placed  in  the  old  Place  d’Armes,  the  very  centre  of 
business  and  trade,  surrounded  by  massive  banks, 
insurance  offices,  and  the  principal  cathedral  in  the 
city  (Notre  Dame).  The  architecture  of  the  monu- 
ment is  worthy  of  its  splendid  statuary.  The  de- 
tails, the  bronze  reliefs,  the  fountain  around  the 
granite  base,  all  are  well  considered,  and  interest- 
ing in  themselves.  William  Hoivc  Doivnes. 

CRISTOBAL  COLON  CEMETERY  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA^ 

The  present  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Cuba  should  make  the  following  by  John  S.  Ken- 
dall in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  entertaining. 
After  stating  that  the  bone  pile,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  had  been  covered  with  two  feet  of 
earth,  and  describing  the  crude  and  irreverent 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  dead,  the  writer  con- 
tinues ; “In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  cemetery  one 
may  frequently  see  a typical  Cuban  funeral — typ- 
ical not  merely  because  it  occurs  so  frequently,  but 
because  the  grinning  attendants,  the  manifest  love 
of  show  and  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the  race  are  all 
in  evidence.  It  is  not  unusual  to  run  across  three 
or  four  cheap  funerals  approaching  the  cemetery  at 
one  time.  They  are  very  pathetic.  The  coffin, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a little  band  of  bareheaded  mourners, 
but  more  frequently  makes  its  last  journey  alone. 
It  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  speak  of  the  coffin 
making  its  last  journey,  because  most  of  the  time 
it  is  a coffin  which  is  farmed  out  by  the  undertaker 
and  used  merely  to  bring  the  body  to  the  grave, 
after  which  it  must  be  returned.  In  that  way  one 
coffin  is  used  scores  of  times. 

“ In  San  Jo5e  de  las  Lajas  I was  shown  one  such 
coffin  which  had  done  duty  for  the  reconcentrados. 
The  people  said  it  had  buried  4,000  corpses.  So 
the  custom  appears  to  be  universal  throughout  the 
island.  'When  such  a funeral  reaches  its  destination, 
the  mourners  stand  around  and  watch  the  cemetery 
employes  break  open  the  coffin  and  take  out  the  body, 
which  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave  with  ropes. 

“But  Cuba  is  a land  of. contrasts.  The  hapless 
fate  of  the  pauper  dead  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  gorgeous  mausoleums  in  which  the  rich  lay 
their  dead  to  rest.  In  the  same  cemetery,  almost 
within  stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  stand  the 
wooden  crosses  which  mark  the  poorer  graves  and 
the  superb  marble  monuments  which  mark  the 
graves  of  counts  and  grandees  of  Spain.  As  you 
enter  the  cemetery  through  superb  gates  of  rose- 
colored  stone,  elaborately  carved,  and  fitted  with 
bas-reliefs  of  scriptural  subjects  in  Italian  marble, 
the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a magnificent  avenue 
lined  with  trees  and  leading  up  toa graceful  chapel. 


On  either  hand  are  the  monuments — the  exquisite 
monuments  to  the  students  who  were  killed  in 
Havana  in  a riot  someyears  ago,  and  the  celebrated 
firemen’s  monument,  built  within  the  last  three  or 
four  ymars,  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  fifty  or 
sixty"  young  men  belonging  to  the  volunteer  fire 
department  of  Havana,  who  perished  in  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  in  a burning  warehouse. 

“ The  Diario  de  la  Marina,  the  leading  morning 
paper  of  Havana,  raised  a fund  of  $180,000  with 
which  the  expense  of  having  the  monument  executed 
by  the  best  Italian  artists  was  defrayed.  It  is  a 
singularly  noble  work.  A solid  marble  shaft  orna- 
mented with  the  insignia  of  the  firemen,  rises  from 
an  elaborate  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  medallions 
of  the  young  men  who  died.  The  shaft  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  an  angel  pointing  to 
heaven,  while  with  the  other  arm  she  supports  a 
dying  fireman.  At  the  angles  of  the  sarcophagus 
are  placed  statues  of  women  representing  ‘ Fame,’ 

‘ Heroism,’  ‘ Grief’  and  ‘ Duty.’ 

“It  is  in  this  cemetery  also  that  the  Maine  vic- 
tims lie.  In  a previous  letter  I gave  a description 
of  the  unkept  condition  in  which  we  found  that 
sacred  spot  when  we  first  came  here.  The  bodies  of 
our  seamen  are  placed  on  a narrow  avenue  in  the 
less  conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  obscure,  part  of 
the  cemetery.  When  we  first  saw  them  the  place 
was  marked  merely  by  a badly-faded  xAmerican 
flag  stuck  in  the  ground.  It  was  a very  little  10- 
cent  flag,  and  ridicuously  out  of  place.  A gas-pipe 
cross  with  a painted  sign  ‘Victimas  del  Maine, ’and 
a neat  wooden  cross  raised  to  the  heroic  dead 
by  the  J.  Bruno  Zayas  Club  of  Cubans,  were  the 
only  other  marks.  Now  the  association  ot  xAmer- 
ican ladies  in  Havana  have  placed  on  the  spot  a 
wooden  cross  8 or  10  feet  high,  with  a suitable  in- 
scription painted  on  a medallion  at  the  intersection 
of  the  arms.  The  remains  of  the  artificial  flowers 
which  were  placed  on  the  graves  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  are  still  there,  but  they  have  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  relic  hunters.  There  was  at  one  time 
talk  of  digging  up  the  bones  and  relegating  them  to 
the  bone  pile,  because  the  ground  where  they  lie 
does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
merely  rented,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Naturally  no  rent  has  been  paid  for  some 
time.  But  I don’t  think  these  bones  will  ever  be 
disturbed  even  by  the  godless  cemetery  people. 
But  the  place  ought  to  be  marked  by  some  adequate 
monument.  The  failure  of  the  xAmerican  people  to 
provide  such  has  often  been  commented  on.  Some 
day,  I presume.  Congress  will  be  wakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  honor  demands  a monument 
there,  and  then  perhaps  it  will  be  built.” 
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DESIGN  FOR  A MEMORIAL  RECEIVING  VAULT. 


DESIGN  FOR  A MEMORIAL  RECEIVING  VAULT. 

The  above  illustrations  show  a Memorial  Re- 
ceiving Vault  designed  expressly  for  this  journal 
by  Mr.  A.  Fehmer,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Its  details  are  all  on  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern lines,  very  careful  attention  being  paid  to 
drainage  and  ventilation,  two  features  of  radical  im- 
portance in  vault  construction. 

The  specifications  call  for  a stone  foundation, 


and  the  superstructure  to  be  of  brick  faced  with* 
granite  or  marble,  all  laid  up  in  cement  mortar. 
The  floor  will  be  of  concrete  and  the  shelves  and. 
partitions  of  slate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  ventilators  areTro— 
vided  in  the  arch,  two  on  each  side,  and  the  win- 
dow in  the  door  is  hung  on  pivots. 

The  design  can  be  carried -out  in'the"  Eastern, 
states  for  about  $4,500. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  ^4-. 

Conducted  by  .•/). 


Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  fotind  it. 

METHODS. 

We  have  found,  stated  broadly,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Improvement  Associations  is  the  building 
up  and  the  beautifying  of  towns,  villages,  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods,  to  the  direct  end  of 
making  them  more  inviting  places  of  residence. 

The  incidental  results  are  many  and  include: 

(1)  the  increased  healthfulness  of  such  locations, 

(2)  the  added  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  residents, 
and  (3)  the  increased  value  of  real  estate. 

Diverse  methods  of  accomplishing  these  ends 
have  been  and  may  be  adopted.  Those  that  prove 
successful  in  one  place  may  not  fit  the  conditions 
elsewhere.  It  is  for  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittees to  choose  wisely  among  the  many,  those  that 
in  their  judgment,  best  suit  local  prejudice  and  feel- 
ing. The  tact  that  is  able  to  do  this  is  pretty  sure 
to  carry  the  entire  undertaking  to  a successful  issue. 

Among  the  methods  that  we  shall  suggest  are 
some  that  would  seem  adapted  to  all  locations  and 
conditions,  and  some  that  have  been  successfully 
tried  by  established  societies  whose  officers  have 
kindly  reported  their  proceedings  for  the  common 
good  of  writer  and  readers;  to  all  of  whom  I now 
return  grateful  thanks. 

A favorite  method  with  some  of  the  eastern  as- 
sociations, and  one  that  would  seem  applicable 
everywhere,  is  the  “Field  Day”  so-called,  which 
consists  of  a forenoon  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
organization  (carefully  planned  before  hand),  fol- 
lowed by  a public  dinner  with  speeches,  toasts  and 
perhaps  some  other  features  of  entertainment.  In 
applying  this  method  it  would  probably  sometimes 
be  better  to  give  a full  day  to  work  followed  by  a 
supper  and  a social  evening. 

In  some  places  this  is  called  the  “Sidewalk 
Dinner”,  because  the  society  keeps  the  walks  in  or- 
der, but  in  incorporated  villages  of  the  middle  west 
this  work  would  be  outside  the  province  of  the  Im- 
provement Club.  There  can  be  as  many  Field 
days  as  seems  desirable  and  they  may  be  set  for  any 
time  that  seems  best,  but  there  are  several  semi- 
legal holidays  in  the  spring  anyone  of  which  would 
serve. 

Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  birthday  would  do 
very  well  for  preliminary  spring  work,  but  Arbor 
Day  is  a pre-eminently  fitting  choice  either  for  the 
first  Field  Day  of  the  year,  or  in  its  individnal  ca- 


pacity as  the  time  wisely  set  apart  by  the  Govern- 
ment primarily  for  tree  planting — though  the  plant- 
ing ought  not  to  be  limited  to  trees. 

Arbor  Day  work  may  appropriately  include  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  in  streets,  and  in  church,  school 
and  railway  station  grounds;  preparing  and  plant- 
ing any  unsightly  plot  that  may  be  utilized,  even 
temporarily,  as  a little  park;  preparing  and  turfing 
a generous  strip  of  ground  between  sidewalks  and 
street  driveways,  where  street  shade  trees  are  set 
and  where  shrubs  can  often  be  used  with  excellent 
effect;  gathering  and  carting  away  rubbish  from 
streets,  public  ground  and  vacant  lots,  and  either 
utilizing  such  material  for  drainage  or  burying  it; 
the  removal  of  ash  heaps  that  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate,  but  rather  have  been  spread 
in  low  spots  in  unpaved  streets;  setting  street  hitch- 
ing posts  in  shaded,  hut  out  of  the  way  situations 
where  they  will  not  become  a public  nuisance;  and 
such  other  work  as  is  necessary  to  make  streets, 
and  public  and  vacant  property  tidy. 

Such  work  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
living,  tends  to  better  sanitation,  sets  an  example 
that  influences  individuals  to  make  improvements 
that  they  might  otherwise  overlook,  and  even  spurs 
a town  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  appropriate 
money  for  needed,  but  too  often  neglected,  im- 
provements. 

The  features  mentioned  are  necessary  prelimin- 
aries common  to  all  communities,  and  while  it  is 
not  probable  that  all  can  be  done  in  a day — even  a 
Field  day — still,  with  good  management  and  en- 
thusiastic leaders,  an  excellent  start  can  be  made, 
and  an  impetus  generated  that  will  push  the  spring 
work  to  completion. 

Some  Improvement  Associations  place  galvan- 
ized iron  receptacles  at  intervals  into  which  it  is  re- 
quested that  ashes,  banana  skins,  apple  cores,  waste 
paper,  etc.,  shall  be  thrown  instead  of  in  the  streets, 
and  organize  children  into  a volunteer  street  clean- 
ing department,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
such  rubbish  is  so  deposited,  or,  if  there  are  no  re- 
ceptacles that  it  is  otherwise  decently  disposed  of. 

Decoration  Day  may  well  be  chosen  as  appro- 
priate in  time  and  character  for  certain  phases  of 
the  work.  It  is  the  time  of  universal  interest  in  the 
“sweet  grave  ground,”  so  the  efforts  of  the  day 
should,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  cemetery  work, 
but  with  these  differences:  let  permanent  planting 
at  least  partially  replace  the  ephemeral  decorations 
that  perish  before  sunset;  and,  if  it  is  possible,  in- 
culcate a broader  view  of  what  constitutes  good 
cemetery  decorations  by  considering  the  ground 
as  a whole,  instead  of  as  an  aggregation  of  indivi- 
dual lots,  and  planting  in  such  a way  as  to  improve 
the  looks  of  the  entire  inclosure.  This  may  be  done 
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by  setting  an  irregular  belt  of  shrubbery  and  small 
trees  quite  around  it  just  inside  the  boundary  fence 
to  serve  as  a screen  and  give  the  air  of  pleasant  se- 
clusion that  is  needed;  or  by  planting  vines  to  trail 
over  the  boundary  fences,  or  in  several  other  ways. 

Ministers  usually  make  interested  and  efficient 
members  of  Improvement  Societies  and  Egleston 
tells  in  his  “Home  and  its  Surroundings”  of  a pas- 
tor who  read  the  following  among  his  Sunday 
morning  notices:  “All  who  are  willing  to  aid  in 

making  the  surroundings  of  the  house  of  God  pleas- 
ant and  comely  are  invited  to  go  to  the  woods  with 
me  to-morrow  and  ‘bring  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree 
and  the  box  together  to  beautify  the  place  of  God’s 
sanctuary,  and  make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious.’” 
f Isaiah,  j 

The  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of 
Minnesota  issues  and  distributes  a placard  that  they 
call  “Do  and  Don’t”  cards,  which  they  request  per- 
mission to  place  in  prominent  positions  in  the  vari- 
ous rooms  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  a practical 
method  and  no  doubt  accomplishes  much  good. 
The  cards  are  as  follows: 

! Do  make  your  yard  and  street  m front  as  clean  and^ 
1 pretty  as  you  can.  | 

I Plant  or  help  plant  shade  trees.  I 

I Cultivate  as  many  flowers  as  possible.  | 

! Burn  or  bury  all  tin  cans  and  other  rubbish.  | 

j Pick  up  and  destroy  all  loose  paper,  small  branches  and  | 

I similar  things.  I 

! Dig  up  and  burn  unsightly  and  harmful  weeds.  | 

j Pile  wood  neatly,  dispose  of  all  ash  heaps,  and  keep  a | 

tidy  back  yard.  I 

Don’t  throw  upon  the  sidewalk  or  into  the  street,  banana  | 
or  orange  skins,  water  melon  rinds,  nut  shells  or  anything  | 
else.  j 

Don’t  scatter  pieces  of  paper  on  the  street.  j 

Don’t  mark  sidewalks  or  buildings.  j 

Don’t  injure  young  shade  trees  by  bending,  cutting  or  j 
shaking.  | 

Don’t  spit  on  sidewalks  or  floors. 

Every  member  of  an  Improvement  Society 
should  appoint  him  or  herself  a committee  of  one 
to  keep  an  eye  on  trolley  and  telephone  line  men 
to  see  that  they  do  not  injure  trees  or  shrubbery, 
and  to  look  out  for  all  delinquents,  just  as  members 
of  Humane  Societies  are  alert  to  note  and  bring 
to  just  punishment  every  person  that  causes  a dumb 
animal  to  suffer. 

The  example  of  the  famous  “Laurel  Hill”  As- 
sociation of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  making  a gala 
day  of  their  annual  meeting  is  a method  to  be  re- 
commended. The  meeting  is  a local  holiday  and 
is  held  in  the  open  air  in  mid-summer  when  the 
town  is  full  of  summer  visitors,  and  occurs  on 
Laurel  Hill,  the  purchase  of  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  organization.  There  is  a picnic  dinner,  a speech. 


usually  by  some  successful  native  of  the  place,  re- 
marks by  others,  pleasant  social  intercourse,  and 
music  and  singing— a Village  Festival  in  which 
rich  and  poor  share,  the  result  being,  as  Egleston 
has  said,  “a  kindlier  interest  in  one  another,  and  a 
stronger  attachment  to  the  place  where  their  lot  has 
been  cast.  ” 

Any  Improvement  Society  that  achieves  these 
results  need  offer  no  excuse  for  its  existence. 

* * * 

What  has  been  an  eyesore  to  the  townspeople 
and  others  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  for  the  past  20  years 
— the  old  cider  mill  building,  on  the  line  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad — was  de- 
molished by  the  people  recently,  after  first  procur- 
ing permission  of  the  owners.  The  building  was 
in  a terribly  dilapidated  condition,  and  a regular 
fire-trap.  The  Village  Improvement  Society  was 
the  starter  in  the  movement,  and  was  the  means  of 
effecting  a great  benefit. 

* * * 

The  Tennesseetown  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety, Kansas,  met  with  great  success  last  year  in  a 
scheme  of  prizes  offered  the  colored  people  for 

various  improvements  about  the  gardens  and  homes 
and  in  domestic  matters.  This  year  the  scheme  has 
been  enlarged  and  the  colored  people  are  taking  it 
up  with  great  enthusiasm  and  the  results  will  un- 
doubtedly be  still  more  encouraging. 

=1'  * * 

The  Progressive,  of  Lisbon,  Me.,  is  a practical 

improvement  association.  Through  its  instrumen- 
tality a clause  was  inserted  in  the  town  warrant 
asking  that  street  lighting  should  be  provided  in 
the  three  contiguous  towns,  which  will  probably  be 
undertaken.  Its  move  for  the  immediate  future  is 
for -street  cleaning,  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
streets,  vacant  lots,  waste  places  and  unsightly 
buildings.  A committee  will  provide  garbage  cans 
for  the  streets,  and  will  interest  the  children  in  the 
subject.  Another  committee  has  for  its  work  the 
providing  of  shrubs  for  lawns,  vines  for  piazzas  and 
old  buildings  and  fences,  and  other  unsightly  objects 
which  cannot  be  done  away  with.  Seeds  will  be 
distributed  to  those  desiring  them  for  the  beautify- 
ing of  otherwise  bare  spots  of  ground,  and  the  club 
has  discussed  the  feasibility  of  using  a part  of  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
seeds. 

Every  continent  except  Australia,  produces  wild 
roses,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rose  is  one  of 
the  oldest  flowers.  In  Egypt  it  is  seen  on  many 
early  monuments  dating  from  3,000  to  3,500  B.  C. 
The  essence  of  roses,  is  mentioned  in  the  “Iliad.” 
It  is  also  familiarly  mentioned  in  the  Proverbs. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— XL. 
PRIMULALES. 

THE  STATICE,  PRIMULA,  AND  MYRSINE 
ALLIANCE. 

This  alliance  of  lo  tribes,  57  genera,  and  i,ioo 
species,  is  but  poorly  represented  in  North 
American  gardens,  although  the  plants  are  common 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  mostly 


ARDISIA  CRENULATA. 

herbs  often  growing  at  great  altitudes.  The  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  tribes,  however,  are  chiefly 


STATICE  SPICATA. 

shrubs  and  small  trees,  a few  species  of  which  ex- 
tend to  temperate  regions. 

There  are  quite  enough  of  pretty  species  to  form 
a most  interesting  group  in  fertile  cold  temperate 
regions,  and  Ardisias  and  Myrsines  hardy  enough 
to  yield  the  shade  which  many  of  the  beautiful 


herbs  require  before  they  will  thrive  in  warm 
climates. 

Acantholimon  has  85  species  described,  a num- 
ber which  is  probably  capable  of  reduction.  They 
are  branchy  evergreen  spiny  herbs,  with  spikes 
of  pinkish  flowers, — two  or  three  of  which  are 
known  in  gardens.  They  are  found  in  the  oriental 
Mediterranean  regions,  and  eastward  to  Thibet. 

Statice,  “ sea  lavender,”  is  enumerated  in  120 
species.  They  are  found  in  the  seacoast  regions 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  deserts  'of 
North  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia.  Two  species  and 
several  varieties  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes  of 
both  coasts  of  North  'America.  The  handsome 
varieties  of  S.  macrophylla,  such  as  Halfordii,  and 
others  from  the  Canary  Islands,  do  well  in  Southern 
California,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  pretty  perennial 
and  annual  kinds,  such  as  S.  latifolia,  etc.,  adapted 


PLUMBAGO  ROSEA. 

to  the  north.  The  flowers  are  white,  changing  to 
blue  or  purple,  reddish,  pink,  and  sometimes 
yellow. 

Armcria,  “ thrift,”  has  a great  number  of  names 
to  designate  6 or  8 species  and  their  varieties. 
These  are  found  on  the  seacoasts  and  mountains  of 
Europe,  South  Africa,  Northern  and  Western  Asia, 
and  North  and  South  America.  Very  many  varie- 
ties are  referred  to  A.  maritima,  but  I have  never 
seen  the  form  of  that  species  as  I remember  it  on 
British  seacoasts,  thriving  in  a garden.  On  the 
east  coast  tidal  marshes  it  forms  the  most  beautiful 
turf  imaginable,  so  much  so,  that  I remember  a 
clergyman  friend  making  repeated  and  heroic 
attempts  to  establish  it  as  a lawn  plant.  His 
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laborers,  I now  believe,  cut  the  turves  with- 
out the  roots,  for  although  salt  water  was  tried  for 
watering  he  never  succeeded  with  his  lawn  of  “sea 
thrift.”  Several  varieties  of  A.  elongata,  varying 
in  color  from  white  to  purple,  are  in  gardens,  so 
also  are  varieties  of  A.  latifolia  ; probably  a dozen 
or  more  species  and  well  marked  varieties  of  vary- 
ing height,  color  and  hardihood  could  be  gotten 
together,  and  they  are  well  worth  getting. 

Limonia strum,  in  2 varieties,  are  sub-shrubby 
blue  flowered  plants  from  Sicily  and  other  western 
Mediterranean  points. 

Plumbago  has  12  species  scattered  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  P.  scandens,  with 
white  flowers,  is  found  wild  in  South  Florida.  P. 
capensis  and  its  whitish  variety  are  hardy  in  parts 
of  California  and  South  Florida.  P.  rosea  is  East 
Indian,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  i777)  but 
was  lost  for  many  years  prior  to  (about)  i860, 
when  the  superior  Neilgherry  form  was  reintroduced 
by  way  of  Ceylon.  I never  met  with  this  plant 
wild,  but  imagine  it  is  a woodland  plant,  growing 
at  the  lower  elevations.  Its  requirements  are  quite 
tropical. 

Ceratostigma  is  in  3 or  4 species  from  China, 
the  Himalayas  and  Abyssinia.  C.  plumbaginoides 
is  a beautiful  blue  flowered  hardy  perennial  from 
China,  often  met  with  in  gardens,  and  the  better  of 
a covering  of  leaves  northward. 

Hottonia  “featherfoil,”  in  2 species  of  water 
weeds,  constitute  a tribe.  They  are  found  in 
streams  and  ponds  in  Europe,  Eastern  Siberia  and 
Northeastern  America. 

Anagallis,  “weather-glass,”  has  17  species  in 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  British 
“pimpernel,”  A.  arvensis,  is  the  plant  of  which  it 
has  been  said  ; “ Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimper- 
nel, ’twill  surely  rain.”  There  are  several  others 
of  various  colors. 

James  MacPhcrson. 

[To  be  continued.) 

THE  MAGNOLIA  LOTUS. 

(nelumbjum  album  grandiflorum.  ) 

It  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  everyone  to  pos- 
sess a lovely  magnolia  and  but  few  know  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a flower  that  is  even  larger,  more  fra- 
grant, more  graceful  and  of  a richer  color  than  one 
of  our  southern  magnolias.  But  such  is  true  of 
this  noble  aquatic.  At  a distance  it  very  much  re- 
sembles a huge  magnolia  the  color  being  a clear 
pearly  white,  while  the  outside  of  the  outer  petals 
are  softened  with  cream  at  their  bases.  The  text- 
ure is  fine  and  uniform  as  in  N.  Roseum.  The 
stamens  are  long,  numerous  and  prominent;  color 
bright  sulphur  yellow.  The  seed  pod  is  of  the 


same  rich  color,  displaying  well  the  beautiful  waxy 
pistils.  Both  foliage  and  flowers  are  stronger  and 
more  bulky  than  that  of  Egyptian  Lotus;  the  flow- 
ers open  out  wider,  the  petals  are  broader  and  more 
rounded.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  lotuses,  often 
measuring  ten  to  twelve  inches  across.  The  foliage 
of  itself  is  very  commanding,  comes  immediately 
into  notice,  and  is  as  showy  as  caladium  esculentum. 
This  plant  is  very  attractive  and  graceful  aside 
from  its  gorgeous  flowers,  which  are  always  to  be 
seen,  on  good  specimens.  Its  habit  and  culture 
afford  a pleasant,  interesting  fascination  from  the 


NELUMBIUM  ALBUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

day  of  planting — a peculiarity  unexplainable  but 
rarely  met  in  a flower. 

Its  blooming  period  extends  from  June  to  last 
of  September  in  this  latitude.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
for  tubs  and  being  for  ages  under  rigid  culture  in 
China  and  Japan,  submits  freely  to  crowded  tanks 
and  ponds.  It  is  hardy  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Southern  Canada. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a bud,  a 
half  open  blossom,  a flower  four  days  old  and  a ripe 
seed  pod,  with  one  of  the  large  leaves  in  the  back 
ground. 

I have  cultivated  every  variety  of  water  lily  for 
a number  of  years  and  pronounce  this  one  of  the 
best.  Geo.  B.  Moidder. 
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FLORAL  STEPS,  CASCADE  PARK,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


FLORAL  STEPS. 

The  illustration  of  what  Mr.  John  S.  Barker  calls 
“Floral  Steps,”  is  that  of  a feature  of  the  improve- 
ments made  under  his  charge  in  Cascade  Park,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  of  which  an  illustrated  article  was 
given  in  a previous  number. 

It  is  a very  suggestive  method  of  overcoming  a 
difficulty  and  one  that  met  with  much  public  favor. 
Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  land  a flight  of 
steps  was  necessary  to  give  easier  access  to  the  ris- 
ing  ground  that  led  up  to  the  pavilion,  and  to  subdue 
the  harshness  of  the  stone  steps  in  the  scene,  the 
idea  was  conceived  of  constructing  the  buttresses 
to  contain  and  grow  plants  and  flowers  during  the 
season,  making  them  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
buttresses  and  flower  vases. 

They  are  so  located  that  they  are  a feature  of  the 
views  from  a considerable  distance.  The  end  but- 
tresses are  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  the  center  one 
5 feet  wide.  When  in  full  growth  they  were  very 
pretty  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  Barker  describes  a treatment  of  steep  banks 
in  the  park,  of  which  he  had  a few  impossible  to 
avoid.  Sodding  was  out  of  the  question.  He  says: 
I procured  some  200  good  plants  of  Rosa  Wich- 
uriana.  I set  them  five  feet  apart,  preparing  large 
holes  for  each  plant,  and  I did  not  lose  more  than 
six.  They  grew  splendidly,  many  of  them  making 
shoots  eight  feet  long,  in  the  season,  and  if  these 
shoots  are  pegged  down  in  the  open  spaces  on  the 
bank  they  will  root  freely  and  make  additional 
shoots,  so  that  in  two  years  they  will  cover  the 
banks.  For  variety  and  for  early  spring  flowering 
I used  Ilepaticas,  Violas,  Houstonia,  Saxifrages, 
etc.  In  such  locations  it  would  be  nearly  useless  to 
lay  sods,  even  if  you  could.  It  is  true  grass  is 
seldom  out  of  place,  but  where  the  banks  back  up 
to  the  natural  woodland,  would  it  be  in  keeping 
quite  so  well,  as  to  treat  it  in  the  way  suggested.” 


These  are  practical  suggestions  for  overcoming 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  so  frequently  present 
themselves  in  the  improvement  of  the  landscape 
for  park  purposes. 


FROM  SWAMP  TO  WATER  GARDEN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  really  a trans- 
formation scene.  The  spot  was  a swamp,  which 
last  spring  was  cleaned  out  and  afterward  planted 
for  a water  garden. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  is  a fine  group  of 
Nymphma  Superba,  the  large  hardy  white  lily,  pro- 
nounced the  most  hardy  nymphma,  the  flowers 
being^nearly  one- third  larger  than  any  other,  while  it 
is  the  most  vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer  of  all. 

At  the  back  of  this  is  Nymphaea  Devoniensis  ; 
the  large  circular  leaves  are  Eurale  Fercx,  and  on 


FRO.M  SWAMP  TO  WATER  GARDEN. 

either  side  is  a group  of  Water  Hyacinths.  A few 
Typhas,  Eulalias,  Saggetarias,  etc.,  may  be 
seen  around  the  edges.  Altogether  it  is  a pretty 
piece  of  landscape  gardening.  Geo.  B.  Moulder. 
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The  Common  Councils  committee  on  Parks  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  decided  to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $12,000 
for  new  green  houses  for  Pelle  Isle  Park. 

* * * 


A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
authorizing  the  common  councils  of  cities  to  establi;:!!  park 
districts. 

* * * 

The  authorities  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la,,  have  begun  work  on 
the  improvement  of  P>ever  park.  Mr,  John  Thorpe  was  en- 
trusted with  the  preparation  of  plans  by  the  park  committee. 

* * * 

The  park  board  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. , has  voted  to  spend 
|io,ooo  on  North  Park.  This  park  is  little  more  than  wild 
property  at  present. 

» * * 

The  city  council  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  transferred  all 
the  park  funds  before  held  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  new 
Park  Board,  amounting  to  1 100,000,  with  full  power  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds. 

* * » 


The  Richmond,  Ind.,  city  council  has  decided  to  convert 
Maple  Grove  cemetery  into  a public  park,  to  form  an  entrance 
to  Glen  Miller.  No  burials  have  been  permitted  in  the  ceme- 
tery for  the  past  ten  years,  and  people  are  given  until  May  i to 
remove  the  remains  of  what  relatives  and  friends  still  lie  there. 

* » * 


Worcester  County,  Mass.,  people  believe  they  should  have 
a park  made  out  of  Wachusett  mountain,  thinking  they  have  as 
much  right  to  an  open  space  as  the  people  of  the  “Metropolitan 
Park”  district.  The  mountain  would  cost  $254,000,  and  the 
owners  are  desirous  of  selling. 

* * * 


I’l  e action  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  signing  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  common  council,  cutting  off  a piece,  of 
Audubon  Park  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  neighboring  prop- 
erty owners,  has  raised  the  question  in  that  city  as  to  whether 
aldermanic  councils  have  the  power  so  to  interfere  with  park 
properties  after  they  have  been  dedicated  to  park  uses  for  the 
people.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  think  it  possible. 

* * x- 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  create  a national  park  at  Santiago, 
Cuba,  to  take  in  the  territoiy  of  San  Juan  hill  and  El  Caney.  It 
is,  however,  very  early  to  consider  such  a project,  or  at  least  it 
might  be  well  to  await  the  time  when  somethingdefinite  maybe 
known  as  to  Cuba.  In  the  meantime,  care  should  betaken  to 
preserve  the  points  of  interest  as  far  as  poss  ble  as  the  battles  left 
them,  to  add  to  their  future  interest. 

* * * 

Since  1885  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  acquired  by  purchase,  gift 
and  investment  $5,204  500  worth  of  substantial  property, 
including  lands,  buildings  and  parks.  These  are  among  the 
most  attractive  acquisitions  of  the  city  in  recent  years.  Those 
which  can  be  classed  as  new  are  valued  by  the  municipal 
officers  at  about  $4,000,000.  Included  in  this  estimate  are  the 
400  acres  of  Schenley  Park  with  its  improvements,  Phipps  con- 
servatory, and  the  propagating  houses;  Highland  Park,  290 
acres,  an'd  Friendship  Park. 

* * * 

Governor  Scofield  of  Wisconsin  signed  the  inter  state  park 
bill  March  30.  It  provide:  for  a commission  to  acquire  over 
600  acres  of  land  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croi.v,  Ijing  on  the 
river  for  some  tv/o  miles  opposite  the  Minnesota  Park.  It 
appropriates  the  money  to  pay  for  them  and  gives  the  governor 
of  Wisconsin  the  authority  to  co-operate  with  Minnesota  in 
perfecting  Insterstate  Park  plans  and  improvements.  The 
secretary  of  state  has  had  some  handsome  full  page  half  tone 
engravings  made  of  the  Interstate  Park  of  the  Dalles  of  the  St. 
Croix  to  be  inserted  in  the  thirty  thousand  blue  books  to  be 
printed. 

* * * 


A bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to 
allow  Boston  to  borrow  $50x0,000  for  extending  its  public  park 
system,  the  bonds  to  be  outside  of  the  debt  limit.  Also  another 
bill  to  permit  the  Boston  Park  Commission  to  bu)’  lands  on  the 
White  estate  on  Chestnut  Hill  avenue  for  park  purposes  at  not 
over  $120,000. 

* X * 

The  Woman's  Civic  League  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  succeeded 
in  securing  from  the  Board  of  City  Affairs  the  Pearl  Street 
Market  place,  between  Elm  and  Plum  streets,  for  a children’s 
playground.  The  space  set  apart  is  53  feet  by  350  feet,  and  it 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Park  department.  Gymnastic 
apparatus,  sand  piles,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  by  the  league. 

■»  » » 

The  Memorial  tree  association  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
offered  to  plant  300  trees  at  Riverside  Park  in  the  near  future 
The  association  has  decided  to  mark  the  trees  in  honor  of 
friends  of  the  association  and  noted  persons.  The  ten-acre 
tract  in  which  these  trees  will  be  planted  is  to  be  known  as 
Memorial  Park. 

* * * 

The  Scottish  diversion  of  Golf,  which  has  been  making 
such  inroads  upon  the  activities  of  our  leisurely  citizens,  has 
invaded  the  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago,  and  public  links  will 
in  all  probability  be  a feature  of  the  recreation  department  of 
that  park.  The  board  may  even  appoint  a professional  guide 
and  instructor. 

* *•  * 


Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York  City,  has  two  plans  which  he 
hopes  to  carry  out  in  connection  with  the  new  Cathedral  of  .St, 
John  the  Divine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  tene- 
ment district.  He  plans  to  surround  thecathedral  with  a public 
park  and  to  provide  frea  transportation  to  and  from  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  tenement  districts  Sundays,  beginning  ni  xt  sum- 
mer. For  the  park  it  is  proposed  to  plot  it  with  playgrounds  and 
lawns  and  walks,  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  and  benches  and 
other  devices  for  recreation  and  rest.  This  beauty  spot  on 
Morningside  Heights  will  be  given  over  to  the  public  under 
certain  restrictions. 

* * » 

Crandall  Park,  Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  adorned  with  a 
column  monument  51  feet  high,  to  be  surmounted  by  a bronze 
star  5 feet  from  point  to  point.  It  is  of  Woodbury,  Vt.. 
granite,  and  w'ill  have  cost  when  erected  $7,000.  Crandall  Park 
lies  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  village  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Halfway  brook,  which  Mr.  Crandall  has  dammed.  In  the  pond 
thus  made  he  has  built  several  artificial  islands,  giving  pictur- 
esque effects.  Trees  have  been  set  out  and  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  beautifying  the  park.  North  of  the  pond 
are  about  fifty  acres  of  meadow  land,  upon  which  Mr.  Crandall 
is  planning  to  set  out  trees  and  construct  drives  and  walks 
during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  surmised  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  give  the  whole  property,  after  he  has  had  it  laid  out  as 
he  wishes  it,  to  the  village  for  a public  park,  although  he  refuses 
to  either  confirm  or  deny  the  report. 
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A bill  to  prevent  locating  cemeteries  within  ten  miles  of 
cities  has  been  passed  by  the  Tennessee  legislature. 

* * * 


The  perpetual  care  fund  of  Mt.  Hope  cemetery,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  now  amounts  to  $26,871.58. 

* * * 

The  Connecticut  Senate  has  concurred  in  a resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Collinsville  Cemetery  Association  to  set  aside  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  care  of  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  perpetual  care  fund  of  the  Pittsfield  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  .Mass.,  now  amounts  to  123,839.  The  total  num- 
ber of  interments  in  the  cemetery,  January  i,  1899,  was  6253. 

* * * 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  13.  D.  Judson,  superintendent  of  St. 
Agnes  cemetery,  extensive  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
in  St.  Mary’s  cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

* * * 

Assistant  Corporation  Council  O’Connor  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
recently  sent  to  the  board  of  assessors  his  opinion  that  the  land, 
tombs  and  vaults  of  cemeteries  are  exempt  from  taxation,  but 
that  the  stock  of  a cemetery  corporation  may  be  assessed. 

* » * 

The  Michigan  House  of  Representatives  recently  passed 
the  following:  “Authorizing  the  issue  of  the  script  of  rural 
cemetery  associations  in  $to  shares  and  giving  the  holders  of 
that  much  scrip  one  vote,  right  to  vote  being  now  limited  to 
holders  of  $100  worth. 

* * n 

The  greenhouse  plant  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston 
Mass.,  received  large  additions  during  the  past  year  according 
to  the  annual  report,  three  new  greenhouses  and  eight  cold 
frames  were  constructed  at  a cost  of  $16,484,94.  The  fund  for 
the  care  of  the  cemetery  now  amounts  to  $46,454  18. 

* * * 

Meetings  have  been  called  all  over  Hunt  County,  Texas,  to 
interest  and  obtain  the  help  of  the  people  in  the  work  necessary 
in  the  cemeteries  at  this  time  of  year.  An  exchange  says:  “This 
is  a custom  here  and  is  a good  one  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  coun- 
try graveyards  in  good  and  clean  condition.” 

A great  stride  in  advance  is  that  of  the  authorities  of  St. 
John’s  Catholic  Cemetery  Association,  Clinton,  Mass.,  who  have 
decided  that  there  shall  be  no  stone  bounds  or  curbing  set  in  the 
new  cemetery.  The  plan  is  to  put  in  iron  stakes  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  lots.  The  idea  of  doing  away  with  stone 
bounds  is  that  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery  may  be  increased. 

* » # 

The  Pine  View  (.'emetery  Association,  Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated,  and  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  of  1 1 1 
acres  has  been  consummated.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the 
erection  of  a Barre  granite  receiving  vault  at  once,  and  carry 
out  improvements  this  year  to  the  amount  of  $4o,cx3o.  The  lawn 
plan  and  perpetual  care  are  leading  principles  of  the  manage  ■ 
ment. 

* * * 

The  legislature  of  California  has  passed  an  act  authorizing 


cities  and  towns  of  less  than  the  first  class  to  purchase  or  receive 
by  donation  or  will,  and  dispose  of,  all  and  any  necessary  prop- 
erty for  cemetery  purposes.  The  Act  gives  authority  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  other  governing  body,  of  said  municipali- 
ties, to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  such 
cemetery  property.  To  take  effect  immediately. 

* X-  * 

Col.  W.  H.  Knauss,  Columbus,  O.,  is  carrying  out  a unique 
idea  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  Camp  Chase  ceme- 
tery just  west  of  the  city,  in  which  some  2200  confederate  dead 
are  buried.  He  is  receiving  consignments  of  trees  indigenous 
to  the  original  confederate  states,  but  which  wdl  withstand  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  more  northern  latitude.  When  he  has 
heard  from  all  the  states  interested  the  trees  will  be  planted  in 
the  cemetery  with  appropriate  ceremo.iies. 

* * * 

Mr.  William  Salway.  superintendent  of  .Spring  Grove  ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati,  O.,  has  taken  steps  to  stock  that  cemetery  with 
wild  birds,  such  as  wood  ducks,  wild  geese  and  pheasants.  His 
aim  is  to  make  the  burying  grounds  less  artificial  in  appearance. 
The  wood  ducks  introduced  there  have  already  begun  to  nest. 
The  grounds  at  present  are  well  stocked  with  svrans  and  ducks 
The  crows  and  blackbirds,  which  swarm  the  country  woods  by 
the  thousands,  also  make  the  cemetery  their  home. 

x * » 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Island  cemetery 
Newport,  R.  I.,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  including  a bal- 
ance of  15,129  06  of  March.  1898,  amounted  to  $14,046  50.  The 
total  amount  received  for  sale  of  lots  was  $3,897,  one  half  of 
which  is  credited  to  fund  for  improvement  and  preservation  of 
cemetery.  There  was  also  received  for  labor  and  material 
$5,641.  In  the  expenditures  were  $1,550  for  salaries  ard  $5,456 
for  labor  and  incidentals,  and  a balance  of  |6  982.33  was  carried 
over. 

Kf  * * 

Mt,  Evergreen  cemetery,  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a new 
memorial  speaker’s  stand  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In 
the  small  cemeteries  where  the  Memorial  day  exercises  are  the 
important  annual  feature,  the  speakers  stand  should  be  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a shelter  house,  and  be  constructed  of 
permanent  materials  and  of  appropriate  st)le,  and  should  be 
maintained  in  perfect  condition.  When  possible,  its  location 
should  be  such  as  not  to  cause  damage  to  private  burial  lots,  as 
is  too  often  the  result  of  Memorial  Day  gatherings. 

* * * 

A finely  carved  stone  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  exter- 

ior of  the  new  mortuary  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  a design  by  Willard  T.  Sears, 
the  architect  of  the  building  At  the  top  of  the  tablet  is  a 
bronze  sun-dial,  and  occupying  the  large  space  below  are  these 
lines  from  Whittier: 

“With  warning  hand  I mark  time’s  rapid  flight 
From  life’s  glad  morning  to  its  solemn  night; 

Yet,  through  the  dear  God’s  love,  I also  show 
There's  light  above  me  by  the  shade  below.” 

The  tablet  is  made  from  tinted  Indiana  limestone,  and  clus- 
ters of  ivy  leaves  are  tastefully  engraved  around  the  lines  and 
sun-dial. 

•»  » * 

At  the  57th  annual  meeting  of  Oak  Hill  cemetery.  New 
buryport.  Mass.,  held  March  24th,  the  report  of  Supt.  John 
M.  Bailey  showed  that  $5,598.50  had  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots  during  the  year,  83  interments  made  and  15  granite 
monuments,  and  33  granite  and  marble  monuments  were 
erected.  Twelve  iron  fences  and  170  feet  of  hedges  were  re- 
moved. Since  the  opening  of  the  grounds  in  1842,  there  have 
been  1014  lots  sold  and  3761  interments  made. 
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A Selection  of  Sommer  Flowering  Shrubs. 

When  one  is  suddenly  called  upon  to 
furnish  shrubs  that  will  give  bloom  in 
Summer  and  Fall,  he  is  likely  to  find  his 
supply  at  command  rather  short.  Spring 
flowers  are  abundant,  and  it  only  remains 
to  get  a good  succession  of  bloom  from 
early  to  late. 

The  following  will  be  found  an  admira- 
ble list  of  blooming  shrubs  coming  in 
early  Summer  and  continuing  until  late 
Fall  in  the  order  named:  Syringa  ligus- 
trina,  Rosa  Carolina,  R.  multiflora,  R. 
setigera,  R.  rugosa.  Rubus  odoratus, 
Spiraja  Billardi,  spiraea  var.  A.  Water- 
er,  S.  Regeliana,  S.  rotundifolia,  And- 
romeda Mariana,  Ceanothus  Americanus, 
Styrax  japonica,  yucca.  Cassia  Maryland- 
ica,  Itea  Virginica,  Lonicera  Ruprech- 
tiana,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  hype- 
ricum,  Fotentilla  fruticosa.  Spiraea  tom- 
entosa,  Clethra  alnifolia,  Hibiscus  syria- 
cus,  Vitex  agnus-castus,  hydrangea  p.g., 
Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  Baccharis  hal- 
imifolia,  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  D. 
japonicum,  Callicarpa  purpurea,  Ham- 
amelis  Virginiana. 

Callicarpa,  from  its  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  naturally  gives  a wrong 
impression,  as  it  blooms  early.  The  flowers, 
a light  purple,  are  by  no  means  valuable 
as  the  berries  are,  with  which  the  stems 
are  clad  in  the  Fall,  making  a most  or- 
namental effect.  These  berry  plants,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  more  distinct  atten- 
tion, as  many  are  exttemely  valuable. 

The  Desmodiumsand  Cassias  are  her- 
baceous perennials,  though  universally 
classed  among  shrubs,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  growth.  Hypericum  Moseria- 
num  might  also  come  under  the  same 
category,  as  in  most  severe  Winters  it 
kills  back  to  the  ground.  This  is  a most 
charming  little  plant,  suitable  for  the 
edge  of  beds,  blooming  occasionally  all 
summer.  H.  calycinum  is  even  better,  in 
some  respects,  being  almost  evergreen 
through  hard  winters. 

Another  shrub,  especially  desirable  on 
account  of  its  extensive  blooming  period, 
is  Rosa  rugosa.  But  with  its  single  and 
double  white  varieties  it  is  so  well  known, 
further  praises  are  scarcely  necessary. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  Rosa  setigera  com- 
ing into  more  general  use  as  a shrub,  for 
it  ranks  with  the  most  desirable.  Though 
strictly  a running  rose,  like  some  other 
vin.'s,  if  it  has  nothing  to  run  on  it  will 
remain  in  bush  form.  When  clothed  in  a 
mass  of  flowers,  it  is  a delightful  sight. 


While  on  the  subject  of  roses,  the  Jap- 
anese polyantba  multiflora  should  come 
in  for  deserving  praise.  Planters  are  liable 
to  overlook  the  meritsof  these  single  roses. 

Baccharis  halimifolia  is  a remarkably 
showy  plant,  smothered  in  white  in  the 
Fall,  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  adapted  to  salt  air  and  soil. 

The  blue  caryopteris  or  verbena  shrub 
has  established  a reputation  in  a short 
space  of  time,  and  needs  no  further  in- 
troduction. A white  variety  will  this  year 
be  brought  into  prominence.  It  is  said  to 
bloom  a trifle  earlier.  — S.  Meiidehoii 
Meehan  in  the  Florists  Exchange. 

* » » 

Covering  Wounds  in  Trees. — Street  Trees 
and  Patent  Pavements. 

Mr.  Peter  Van  Vechten,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. . agrees  with  Meehans'  Monthly^ 
that  the  wounds,  made  in  the  stems  of 
trees  by  pruning  or  otherwise,  should  have 
the  wood  preserved  to  keep  it  from  decay 
till  the  new  bark  and  wood  extends  over 
it,  but  he  thinks  gum  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol  far  better  than  paint.  He  advises 
to  put  the  shellac  into  a wide  mouthed 
bottle,  cover  it  with  alcohol,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  may  be 
applied  with  a sw'ab  or  brush.  It  serves, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  the  substance  of 
bark;  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold  or 
wet  or  dry  weather;  and  retains  the  sap 
up  to  the  cut,  healing  the  wound  without 
a scar.  Any  limbs  cut  off  square  on  top 
will  leave  a dead  end  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot,  which  will  eventually  die  and  rot  off. 
Limbs  should  be  cut  off  slanting — never 
square  on  top — as  is  often  done. 

* « * 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  everyone  in 
planting  trees  will  exercise  the  usual 
care  to  see  that  drainage  conditions  are 
satisfactory;  but  when  the  street  pave- 
ment and  sidewalk  are  asphaltum  or  other 
patent  material,  unusual  care  is  necessary 
to  have  not  only  good  underdrainage  but 
also  good  conditions  above  for  the  encour- 
agement of  moisture. 

A hole  one  foot  in  diameter  is  insuffi- 
cient if  cut  directly  through  the  pavement, 
as  both  air  and  water  must  pass  through 
for  support  of  the  tree.  Two  feet  width 
is  better,  and  six  inches  more  will  be 
acceptable;  and  if  the  surface  be  depressed 
towards  the  tree,  to  attract  rain  water,  so 
much  the  better.  Add  a top  mulch  of  hay 
or  strawy  manure,  and  the  condition  will 
be  improved.  A layer  of  well-rotted 
manure  placed  just  above  but  not  next  to 


the  roots  will  hold  moisture,  at  the  same 
time  giving  food  to  the  roots.  Brick  pave- 
ments aie  not  as  objectionable  to  trees, 
as  there  are  many  openings  to  admit  the 
elements  needed. — Meehans'  Monthly. 

•»  * 

Azaleas. 

I am  hoping,  as  the  azalea  season  draws 
round  again,  that  the  people  who  buy 
handsome  azaleas  in  full  flower  at  market, 
or  at  a rt  jrists,  will  sometime  learn  to 
keep  them  in  cooler  rooms,  so  that  their 
beauty  may  last  longer.  An  azalea  ought 
to  be  beautiful  for  a month  or  more,  and 
to  bloom  finely  for  several,  ptihipsa 
dozen  years,  if  its  owner  treats  it  right  be- 
tween blooming  seasons.  We  bed  outs 
out  in  summer,  under  a lath  screen,  along 
with  tuberous  begonias  and  other  plants 
of  that  sort.  The  plants  are  not  taken 
from  their  pots;  the  latter  are  merely 
plunged. — Vicks  Magazine  for  March. 
* » » 

Plants  for  Ornamental  Bed. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  bed  is 
in  a sunny  situation,  since  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  plant  twenty  flower  beds  in 
the  shade,  let  me  suggest  a plant  of  either 
Banana  Cavendishii,  or  Ricinus  Zanzi- 
barensis  for  the  center.  Surround  this 
center  plant  with  six  plants  of  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  or  else,  if  flowers  are  preferred 
to  foliage,  with  six  plants  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  Cochineal.  Surround  these  with 
twelve  plants  of  Caladium  esculentum, 
outside  of  these  place  twenty- four  plants 
of  the  Scarlet  Sage,  Salvia  splendens; 
next  to  these  use  twenty-five  plants  of 
salvia  Bonfire,  which  is  of  lower  growth. 
For  the  outside  use  either  a compact  white 
border  of  Candytuft,  Empress,  or  Little 
Gem  Sweet  Alyssum;  or  else  a red  border 
of  the  dwarf  Nasturtiums  Brilliant, 
Coccineum,  and  Sclaret  King. 

If  expense  is  an  object,  a more  econom- 
ical, but  less  tropical  bed  can  be  made 
by  using  yellow  flowers,  many  of  which 
grow  readily  from  seed,  while  the  others 
are  such  as  can  be  kept  from  year  to  year. 
For  the  center  of  this  “Yellow  Bed’’  buy 
a large  plant  Rudbeckias  Golden  Glow, 
surround  this  by  six  plants  of  the  double 
yellow  Dahlia,  Oriole,  or  the  more  expen- 
sive Cactus  Dahlia  Cilflord  vV.  Bruton. 
.Surround  these  with  plants  of  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  which  is  a hardy  perennial,  or 
with  the  annual  Calliopis,  Golden  Wave, 
which  may  be  grown  from  seed,  h'or  the 
border,  use  a wide  band  of  the  double 
French  Marigolds,  or  the  new  dwarf  Yel- 
low Zinnia  Goldbug,  which,  though  small, 
is  a very  gay  blossom  indeed.  Of  course, 
whatever  is  used,  an  early  start  is  desirable, 
though  the  Banana,  and  the  other  tender 
plants  should  not  go  out  of  doors  until  all 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  — C.  IV.  Rankin, 
m.  American  Gardenini^. 
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Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents. 


ARTHUR  W.  HOBERT,  "Lakewood," 

Minneapolis,  Minn .,  President. 
Wm.  STONE,  “Pine  Grove," 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Vice-President. 
F EURICH,  Woodward  Lawn.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H. MANNING, Tremont  Building. 

Boston.  Mass.  Secretary, 

E.  B HASKELL,  Boston,  Treasurer. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Personal. 

A contract  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  new  cemetery  grounds  at  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  O. 
C.  Simonds  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  landscape 
architect  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  prepare  designs  for  Lyndale  park, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  has  remained 
unimproved  ever  since  William  S.  King 
presented  this  beautiful  bit  of  ground  to 
that  city.  The  park  commissioners  think 
it  advisable  to  have  a completed  scheme 
prepared,  so  that  all  the  work  done 
on  the  park  may  be  to  some  purpose.  Mr. 
Manning  is  also  to  lay  out  plans  for  im- 
proving beautiful  Interlachen,  to  deter- 
mine the  sites  for  the  bridge  at  Interla- 
chen and  the  pavilion  at  Minnehaha,  as 
well  as  to  draft  designs  for  them. 


Mr.  William  Stone  has  been  unani- 
mously re-elected  superintendent  of  Pine 
Grove  cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  E.  E.  Goward,  for  eleven 
years  past,  superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery, 
Buston,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  Matta- 
pan,  March  29.  He  was  born  in  Dorches- 
ter, 60  years  ago,  of  revolutionary  stock. 
He  was  a veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence,  several 
times  a candidate  for  the  legislature. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Watson  has  been  elected  sup- 
erintendent of  cemeteries  of  Dexter,  Me. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Rhedemeyer, 
superintendent  Harleigh  Cemetery,  Cam- 
den, N.  ].,  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  his 
little  son  Rodney  Elbert,  who  died  March 
28,  1S99,  aged  2 years  and  five  months. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  the  residence  and 
the  little  fellow  was  laid  away  in  Harleigh. 

Mayor  Jones  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
appointed  Mr.  William  Barton  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  S.  B.  Armour  on  the  board 
of  park  and  boulevard  commissioners.  Mr. 
Barton  is  president  of  the  Commercial 
Club  and  an  aggressive  public  spirited 
citizen  by  all  accounts. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Sherman,  superintendent  of 
Evergreen  cemetery,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  for  convention  of  1899, 
to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  suggestions  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion at  the  convention. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Florists’  Club,  a paper  was  read  on 
the  “Best  Method  of  Heating  Green 
houses,”  and  as  a result  of  the  paper  and 
discussion  the  conclusion  was  quite  gen- 
erally reached  that  the  best  returns  were 
realized  by  using  hot  water  under  pressure. 


^ BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ) 

Landscape  Gardening,  as  applied  to 
Home  Decoration.  By  Samuel  T. 
Maynard,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Horticulture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  etc,  etc.  165  figures, 
including  many  full  page  half  tones. 
12  mo.  cloth,  I1.50,  New  York;  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  1899. 

To  enable  the  readers  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  as  will  help  them  to  properly 
care  for  the  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  or 
plants  that  they  may  procure,  and  to  so 
group  and  combine  them  with  the  lawn, 
the  dwelling  and  other  buildings,  and 
with  the  surrounding  conditions  as  to 
make  not  only  a beautiful  home  picture, 
but  also  to  harmonize  with  any  beautiful 
homes  or  estates  adjoining  or  near  by, 
that  the  beauty  may  be  as  widespread  as 
possible,  is  the  effort  attempted  in  Prof. 
Maynard’s  book.  There  is  as  he  truly 
says  the  great  need  of  education  on  this 
important  and  growing  feature  of  our  na- 
tional life,  ami  that  education  is  wanted 
not  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  for  that 
is  too  technical  for  general  understanding, 
but  while  absolutely  correct,  it  must  be 
put  into  the  every  day  language  of  our 
busy  people  to  create  as  the  catalogues 


say  immediate  effects.  There  is  a de- 
mand for  it,  and  we  think  such  books, 
written  in  an  instructive  and  interesting 
manner  and  withal  on  correct  practical 
principles,  will  make  the  decoration  and 
care  of  home  grounds  sooner  or  laier  as 
much  a part  of  residential  life  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  house. 

Annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1897,  Washington  City,  1898. 
This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
showing  the  operations,  expenditures  and 
condition  of  the  Institution  to  July  1897. 
Besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary, the  general  appendix  comprises  a se- 
lection of  miscellaneous  memoirs  of  in- 
terest to  collaborators  and  correspondents 
of  the  Institution,  teachers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 
Among  these  is  a paper  by  Prof.  Treltase 
of  St.  Louis,  on  Botanical  Opportunities, 
and  there  are  several  of  very  great  gen- 
eral interest.  That  on  the  new  Library  of 
Congress  building  belongs  to  the  latter 
class  of  subjects. 

Fourth  annual . report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  eleventh  annual 
report  as  Water  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1898.  The 
custody  and  management  of  the  cemeter- 
ies, parks  and  public  grounds  of  the  town 
are  now  by  the  charter  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Works. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
l^ark  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, 1898.  This  report  is  par  excellence 
one  of  the  handsomest,  from  the  point  of 
illustrations,  that  has  come  to  hand.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated,  and  with  many 
half  tone  panoramic  views,  and  it  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  such  park  literature  has 
a strong  influence  on  the  public  thought 
in  relation  to  parks.  It  familiarizes  the 
salient  features  and  cements  interests  in 
park  development. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Cemetery 
Board  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1898.  The  Cemetery  Commissioners  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  this  report  has  been  pro- 
duced. In  its  letter  press  and  illustrations 
it  is  a lesson  in  cemetery  literature,  and 
it  contains  features  in  the  way  of  object 
lessons  which  cannot  fail  to  create  a fav- 
orable impression.  It  contains  a repro- 
duction of  the  four  plates  published  in 
Park  and  Cemetery  some  time  ago, 
showing  the  old  and  new  in  cemetery 
practice  which  has  been  a valuable  re- 
generative agency. 

Sixteenth  annual  report.  Board  of  Park 
Commissions,  City  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
for  1898.  This  report  is  a worthy  produc- 
tion of  a most  enlightened  board,  who'e 
work  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
park  development.  Its  text  is  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  interested  in  park  matters.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  half  tones  not  previ- 
ously used  in  former  reports. 

The  Cottage  Builder.  We  have  re- 
ceived a copy  of  this  monthly  which  is  de- 
voted to  house  and  home  building  and 
their  improvement,  and  the  issue  to  hand 
that  of  March,  has  a number  of  house  de- 
signs and  plans,  together  with  reading 
matter  appropriate  to  the  aim  of  the  jour- 
nal. It  is  published  monthly  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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^ Advertisements , limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  colutnn  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted,  a position  as  Cemetery  Super- 
intendent, with  several  years’  experience  : 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability  ; am  now  in  charge  of  Incorporated 
Cemetery.  Address  American,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

’ A position  wanted  by  a Scotchman  as 
Cemetery  Superintendent;  21  years’ ex - 
petience  as  landscape  gardener  and 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  the  country  ; thoroughly 
competent  to  manage,  improve  and 
superintend  the  care  of  a first-class  ceme- 
tery. Address  C.  care  Park,  and 
Cemetery. 

Situation  wanted  by  experienced  young 
man  as  superintendent ; to  take  full 
charge, or  assistant  in  first-class  cemetery ; 
can  prepare  new  grounds.  Address}.  A.  L,, 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


600  ACRES—13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES & PLANTS 


We  offer  a large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description,  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Hedge  Plants,  Green- 
house and  Bedding  Plants. 
Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  Established  1851!, 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
320  N.  Park  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 

Please  mention  this  paper* 


LORD  & Burnham  Co., 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Plans  and  estimates  turnished  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  erected 
complete,  or  for  material  only.  Highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Send  4 cts.  postage  for  cat- 
alogue of  Patent  Iron  Greenhouse  construction. 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16,500  feet  of  glass.  Highest  economy. 
Moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.  Send  five  cents  postage  to  New  York  Office  for 
atest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus.  Estimates  furnished  for  Cypress  Green- 
house material.  Write  for  Circular  of  Cypress  Hot  Bed  Sash  and  Frames. 

PUTTY.  Price  on  apolication. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS. 

St.  James  Building,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  Irvington^on^Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  PARKS 


Everything  to  orna- 
ment them  furnished 
by  THE  MONTROSE  NURSf-RIES 

at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  on  Application. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  k SONS,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


WEBSTER’S  NURSERIES, 

CENTRALIA,  ILL, 


A general  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  small  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  Also  Shade  Trees  of  the  following 
varieties:  Soft  and  Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash, 
Carolina  Poplar,  Linden,  Sweet  Gum,  Birch, 
Elm,  200  White  Ash,  3 to  4 in.,  10  to  12  feet. 

Send  for  Ifriee  liist. 

C.  H.  WEBSTER. 


OOD  ASHES 

Unleached,  High  Test, 

By  the  Ton  or  Car  Load, 


I 
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The  habit  of  photography,  for  so  it  may  be 
said  to  have  become,  so  universal  is  its  use, 
has  prompted  Park  and  Cemetery  to  in- 
vite photographic  competition  on  the  lines  of  its 
special  work.  Particulars  of  the  scheme  will  be 
seen  among  its  advertising  pages,  and  readers  using 
the  camera,  or  others  sufficiently  interested,  are 
cordially  pressed  to  contribute  to  a successful  issue 
of  the  effort.  Landscape  work,  planting  and  beau- 
tifying the  home  surroundings,  wherever  it  may  be, 
are  being  so  rapidly  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  age,  that  such  a competition  under 
the  conditions  suggested  and  required  will  help  the 
cause  to  a very  appreciable  degree. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  women  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Savannah,  Ga..  should  have  passed  such  a 
resolution  in  regard  to  federal  care  of  confederate 
graves,  as  that  recorded  in  another  column.  The 
president’s  practical  and  christrian  like  proposition 
deserved  more  consideration  at  their  hands.  And 
from  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  cemeteries  of 
the  south  his  proposition  should  have  met  with  a 


cordial  reception  as  being  a means  of  inaugurating 
a movement  to  remove  the  stigma  of  neglected 
graveyards  which  reflects  upon  all  communities 
where  such  neglect  is  common,  in  whatever  section 
they  may  be  located.  As  the  southern  women 
state  the  case  it  is  a sacred  trust  they  have  been  ful- 
filling, a glorious  aftermath  of  the  devotion  so 
bravely  sustained  through  those  terrible  years,  yet 
with  it  all,  it  loses  its  force,  in  the  fact  that  the  once 
enemy  offers  to  relieve  them  of  the  trust,  and  treat 
tliose  beloved  dead  as  sacredly  as  it  does  its  own. 
In  a word  the  people  desire  to  pay  homage  to 
its  departed  heroes, — gray  and  blue  alike.  The 
Georgia  Society  is  not  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  we  do  not  believe  is  truly  representative 
of  the  prevailing  southern  sentiment. 

SMALL  parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  children 
in  the  crowded  portions  of  our  cities,  is  once 
more  the  slogan  of  the  school  teacher  and  so- 
cial settlement  leader.  And  there  is  no  more  bene- 
ficent idea  being  advocated  at  the  present  time. 
Students  of  social  economics  already  recognize  that 
beautiful  park  tracts  alone  do  not  fill  all  the  re- 
quirements of  large  communities  for  recreation  and 
inspiration.  They  are  in  the  highest  sense  benefi- 
cial to  those  within  easy  distance,  or  to  those  whose 
means  and  convenience  permit  of  their  frequent  use 
of  these  larger  parks.  But  these  fine  park  areas  are 
of  necessity  far  removed  as  a rule  from  the  tene- 
ment dweller  and  the  slums,  for  whom  primarily 
the  idea  of  the  large  park  took  shape,  hence  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  park  system  of  our 
larger  cities  by  the  institution  of  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  the  crowded  districts.  No  park 
system  can  be  considered  complete  until  it  fulfills 
the  true  purpose  of  its  existence.  That  there  is 
necessity  for  such  extensions  of  the  park  system  is 
proven  by  the  results  of  private  effort  in  these  di- 
rections. Many  school  teachers  and  others  of  re- 
fined benevolence  have  undertaken  to  rent  and  fit 
up  small  areas  in  their  school  localities  as  play- 
grounds with  great  results.  But  such  reforms  really 
belong  to  civic  intelligence  and  not  to  private  effort, 
and  happy  will  be  the  day  for  our  great  country 
and  its  people  when  such  reforms  emanate  from 
their  representatives  instead  of  being  forced  upon 
such  representatives  by  the  active  intervention  of 
their  constituents. 
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The  fact  of  Memorial  Day  being  with  us  once 
more  calls  to  mind  the  exceptionally  long 
and  trying  winter,  and  the  comparatively 
short  spring  that  has  been  allowed  most  of  our 
cemetery  superintendents  in  which  to  get  their 
spring  clearing  up  done  and  to  prepare  for  the  oc- 
casion. There  is  some  compensation  in  the  thought, 
however,  that  the  debris  and  disturbance  of  the 
monument  man  will  be  progressively  less  in  num- 
ber as  the  years  roll  along,  although  in  individual 
instances  of  greater  proportions.  The  lawn  plan 
has  effectually  reduced  the  number  of  monuments, 
annually  to  be  erected  in  our  larger  cemeteries,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  tended  to  improve  their 
proportions  and  importance.  It  has  also  made 
cemetery  work  less  irksome  in  its  details,  and  a 
more  delightful  study  for  those  in  active  control. 
Then  again  the  beauty  of  the  modern  cemetery  has 
a genuinely  inspiring  effect  upon  the  visitor — in- 
spiring to  the  extent  at  least  that  it  promotes  re- 
spect for  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  place,  and  leads 
the  thoughtless,  careless,  visitor  to  instinctively  ex- 
ercise his  best  efforts  to  avoid  transgressing  the 
rules  or  doing  damage.  It  is  probable  that  while 
greater  throngs  may  visit  our  cemeteries  on  Me- 
morial Day,  there  will  be  less  damage  done  year 
by  year,  and  less  work  left  to  be  done  by  the  sup- 
erintendent after  the  anniversary  has  passed. 

Suggestions  offered  by  certain  of  our  cor- 
respondents on  the  desirability  of  our  ceme- 
tery and  park  superintendents  making  com- 
prehensive notes  of  the  damage  done  on  their 
grounds  by  the  almost  unprecedented  winter 
through  which  we  have  passed,  deserves  particular 
attention,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  duly  carried 
out.  The  importance  of  the  matter  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  government  experiment  stations 
have  been  engaged  in  a system  of  correspondence 
to  obtain  such  information  on  the  lines  covered  by 
their  several  operations.  Its  importance  is  of  far 
broader  interest  than  at  first  sight  may  appear. 
While  it  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  local  origin  and  use  have  come 
through  all  right,  the  effects  of  such  severe  grada- 
tions of  temperature  will  vary  on  all  planting  ma- 
terial brought  for  any  purpose  from  outside  terri- 
tory, and  a knowledge  of  their  constitution  and 
adaptability  of  some  of  the  much  prized  ornamen- 
tal plants  and  shrubbery  in  relation  to  their  perma- 
nent use  will  be  invaluable.  Our  readers  are  earn- 
estly urged  to  compile  such  information  as  may  be 
of  value  concerning  the  efifect  of  the  past  winter 
upon  plant  life  under  their  observation,  and  trans- 
mit it  to  Park  and  Cemetery,  for  dissemination 
in  the  interest  of  others. 


IN  planting  Memorial  Trees  there  is  one  essen- 
tial feature  that  must  not  be  overlooked  tem- 
porarily, and  must  receive  the  necessary  at- 
tention in  due  course  to  secure  permanence, — it  is 
properly  marking  the  memorial  tree.  It  is  noted  in 
many  reports  from  Arbor  Day  exercises  that  this  is 
frequently  neglected,  and  in  some  instances  inves- 
tigation has  been  necessary  to  properly  identify  the 
trees  planted  on  similar  previous  occasions.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  unfortunate  oversight  de- 
tracts from  both  the  occasion  and  its  object,  for 
certainly  the  intentionally  impressive  exercises  at- 
tending the  planting  of  a memorial  tree  absolutely 
requires  a proper  and  permanent  plan  of  identifica- 
tion to  stamp  this  act  for  record.  Now  it  must  be 
taken  for  granted  that  this  important  feature  is  a 
necessity,  and  really  should  form  part  of  the  cere- 
monies. A label  and  proper  entry  of  its  location 
on  the  records  will  establish  its  identity  of  course, 
but  some  permanent  record  should  be  either  at- 
tached to  the  tree  or  solidly  set  near  by  that  the 
educational  influence  may  be  imbibed  by  the  vis- 
itor and  passerby,  and  the  historical  interest  kept 
alive-for  the  present  generation  as  well  as  for  those 
to  come  after. 

IT  is  well  worth  while  to  think  over  the  remark- 
able progress  which  distinguishes  any  well 
directed  effort  tor  the  public  good,  when  such 
efifoit  is  intelligently  put  before  the  people.  No 
country  in  the  world  offers  such  encouragement  as 
this  to  the  man  who  may  have  a good  practical  id(‘a 
likely  to  help  his  fellow  man.  And  no  country  in 
the  world  to-day  offers  a broader  field  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  practical  means  and  knowledge  look- 
ingto  the  advance  of  civilization  in  its  higher  phases. 
This  happy  thought  is  suggested  by  the  flood  of 
paragraphs  appearing  in  the  public  press  regarding 
the  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  The  progress  in 
this  beneficent  idea  is  truly  marvellous,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  rooting  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  people, 
in  that  it  is  being  grafted  upon  the  routine  of  our 
public  schools,  which  means  evidently  that  the 
knowledge  involved  will  be  part  of  the  education 
of  the  next  generation  of  working  citizens.  It  was 
following  the  directing  finger  of  wisdom  to  work 
towards  the  engrafting  of  the  inspiring  and  civiliz- 
ing ideas  connected  with  the  principles  centered  in 
the  practical  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  The  soil  was  al- 
ready ready  for  the  planting,  fresh  from  the  annual 
trips  to  meadow  and  woodland  after  the  wildflowers 
of  spring,  and  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  perma- 
nent love  of  tree  and  plant  and  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  combine  them  to  make  our  natural  surroundings 
keep  march  with  progress  in  other  directions. 
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HOLLIES. 

All  lovers  of  the  holly  must  have  noticed  how 
rare  it  is  to  find  it  in  cultivated  collections.  Neither 
the  English  nor  our  native  one,  opaca,  is  to  be  seen, 
or  but  in  recent  plantings.  This  is  no  doubt  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  hollies  of  some  size  are  difficult 
to  transplant.  They  are  not  so  difficult  to  those 
who  know  how  to  treat  them,  but  to  the  average 
planter  who  sets  them  in  the  ground  as  received 
from  their  former  position,  as  he  does  other  things, 
disappointment  is  pretty  sure  to  come. 

Of  late  many  nurseries  have  made  a feature 
of  growing  small  hollies,  partly  from  transplanted 
seedlings  from  the  woods  and  partly  from  seeds  of 
their  own  sowing,  and  these  nursery  raised  hollies 
are  now  possessed  by  many  owners  of  large  grounds, 
so  that  in  the  future  hollies  will  be  much  more  of  a 
feature  in  plantings  than  what  they  have  been. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the 
planter  of  hollies  must  understand, 
which  is,  that  every  holly  does  not 
bear  berries.  This  is  often  a serious 
disappointment  to  those  who  possess 
a tree  and  find  it  never  gives  them 
berries.  Hollies  belong  to  a class 
which  contains  plants  which  do  not  all 
produce  perfect  flowers.  Some  have 
male  flowers  alone,  and  only  certain 
ones  are  fruit  bearing.  Perhaps  in  a 
hundred  seedlings  the  half  will  be  fruit 
bearing.  It  would  be  advisable  to  set 
out  a halt  dozen  of  small  transplanted 
seedlings,  to  insure  some  berry-bear- 
ing ones  among  them,  which  this 
should  do.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
descriptions  of  hollies,  whether  native  or  foreign. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  a great  deal  of  the 
success  in  planting  hollies  depends  on  proper  prun- 
ing. This  consists  in  cutting  offi  every  bit  of  foli- 
age and  cutting  away  the  branches  unmercifully. 
Treated  in  this  way,  quite  large  specimens  may  be 
removed.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  foliage.  And  let  me  say  here  that  this  is  true 
of  all  broad  leaved  evergreens.  Take  the  leaves 
off  and  they  can  be  transplanted  as  safely  as  the 
ordinary  deciduous  tree. 

Our  native  holly  is  the  Ilex  opaca.  Perhaps 
the  next  best  known  one  is  the  European,  Ilex 
aquifolium.  This  is  rarely  seen  here,  but  is  well- 
known  to  all  who  have  lived  or  traveled  abroad. 
Why  it  is  not  more  planted  here  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  unless  it  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  hardy. 
There  are  a good  many  about  Washington,  D.  C. , 
and  some  fair  sized  ones  are  to  be  seen  about  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  probabilities  are  that  where  shel- 
tered they  would  do  still  further  North.  It  is  likely 


that  those  who  wished  to  try  these  could  get  grafted 
ones  of  berry-bearing  sorts,  as  the  Europeans  pay 
more  attention  to  these  matters  than  we  do.  It  is 
just  as  easy  for  them  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  propagate 
the  golden  leaved  and  other  pretty  varieties,  which 
they  do.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  contrary 
to  what  is  usually  the  case,  these  golden  leaved 
sorts  are  said  to  be  hardier  even  than  the  green 
leaved  ones.  Some  of  the  spineless  leaved  hollies 
are  most  beautiful  sorts. 

Lately  a perfectly  hardy  holly  has  been  dis- 
seminated here  to  some  extent,  the  Japanese  one. 
Ilex  crenata,  though  the  lovely  specimen  in  the 
present  illustration  has  been  growing  in  its  present 
position  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  for  nearly 
25  years.  It  is  the  bushy  specimen  in  the  front 
and  centre  of  the  picture.  It  is  a true  evergreen, 
with  pretty,  small,  spineless  leaves  and  is  as  hardy 


as  can  be.  It  is  about  9 feet  high,  and  most  as 
many  in  width,  and  it  is  a great  attraction  on  ac- 
count of  its  variety.  It  is  not  believed  that  another 
nearly  as  large  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Nur- 
series have  been  offering  it  of  late  in  moderate  lots, 
but  no  one  has  much  of  it  to  offer.  This  specimen 
so  far  has  failed  to  produce  any  berries.  Most  likely 
it  is  a male  tree. 

The  pretty  tree  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  the 
European  beech,  Fagus  sylvatica,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  park  trees  and  one  that  shapens  up  nicely  of 
its  own  accord. 

The  large  tree  on  the  left  is  the  white  hickory, 
Carya  tomentosa,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  species 
for  noble  foliage,  and  most  country  boys  know  its 
nuts  are  not  to  be  despised.  This  tree  is  one  of  many 
Mr.  Miller  had  well  pruned  a few  years  ago,  with 
most  beneficial  results.  It  is  now  well  clothed  with 
foliage  from  bottom  to  top.  Up  its  trunk  English 
ivy  is  growing  freely.  The  low  shrub  with  spread- 
ing head  growing  under  its  branches  is  a Wistaria, 
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grown  in  shrub  shape.  It  flowers  freely  every  year, 
and  is  much  admired  when  in  this  shape.  A small 
plant  has  its  leading  shoot  tied  to  a stake  for  a year 
or  two  until  it  sustains  itself,  when  the  shrub  is 
formed  or  sometimes  a small  tree. 

* # * 

Care  of  Newly  Planted  Trees. 

It  is  certain  that  many  newly  planted  trees  are 
lost  for  want  of  a little  care  after  being  properly 
planted.  The  mulching  of  them  before  hot  weather 
sets  in  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done- 
for  them.  Mulching  consists  of  placing  about  the 
base  of  the  trees  some  material,  such  as  short  grass 
or  long  manure,  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches.  This 
covering  keeps  the  soil  beneath  it  moist  and  cool, 
and  this  is  something  the  tree  much  appreciates. 
Probably  one-half  of  the  trees  which  linger  along 
and  die  in  summer  would  live  were  they  mulched. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  persons  to  mulch  es- 
tablished trees  for  a tew  years  after  planting,  to  aid 
them,  but  after  roots  have  been  made  afresh  and 
the  tree  is  growing  well,  it  is  not  at  all  important 
that  it  be  done.  Beds  of  shrubbery,  roses  and  or- 
namental grasses  grow  much  better  if  mulched,  but 
the  mulch  need  not  be  continued  after  the  hot  months 
of  summer  are  over. 

Pruning  of  freshly  set  trees  is  sometimes 
neglected  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  it  is  often 
not  too  late  to  do  it  in  summer.  Birch  and  other 
trees  will  often  push  out  down  the  shoots,  beating 
part  of  the  top  almost  lifeless.  Prune  away  all  such 
half  dead  wood.  Trees  which  have  not  pushed  at 
all  should  be  considerably  shortened,  to  give  them 
a chance  to  sustain  what  is  left.  But  let  me  advise 
that  if  a tree  pushes  out  a stray  leaf  here  and  there 
that  these  leaves  be  not  cut  away.  Always  try  to 
preserve  such  few  leaves.  The  tree  that  makes 
them  is  weak  and  if  the  twigs  bearing  them 
are  cut  away,  no  more  will  be  formed,  and  it  will 
die.  But  preserve  the  leaves,  though  but  one  on  a 
limb,  until  the  close  of  the  season,  and  it  will  live, 
and  the  next  season  it  will  leaf  out  all  right. 

Tulip  Poplars  and  Magnolias,  after  attaining  a 
fair  size,  are  known  to  be  difficult  to  transplant.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  transplant  them  at  any  other 
time  than  spring.  Even  then  they  are  not  sure  to 
grow.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  hard  to  kill  out- 
right; invariably  they  try  to  push  from  the  base. 
If  this  effort  be  encouraged  by  cutting  down  to  the 
ground  those  appearing  doubtful  of  growing  further 
up,  in  nearly  all  cases  a shoot  or  shoots  will  form 
which  will  make  a tree  in  time.  When  the  ever- 
green Magnolia,  grandiflora,  is  transplanted  and  the 
leaves  are  not  stripped  off,  it  rarely  lives. 

When  they  are  stripped,  they  have  about  the 


.same  chance  as  ordinary  kinds,  and  what  has  been 
said  of  them  applies  to  these  as  well. 

The  best  of  planters  will  occasionally  fail  to 
pound  or  tramp  in  the  soil  firm  enough  that  the 
tree  does  not  sway  about.  Anything  of  this  kind 
being  perceived  the  tree  must  be  set  straight  and 
the  soil  pounded  in  tight.  A tree  that  sways  about 
cannot  grow.  As  it  is  driven  about  by  the  wind, 
its  fibres  are  torn  off,  and  progress  is  stopped. 

Among  evergreens  pines  are  known  as  particu- 
larly hard  customers  to  transplant.  Arbor-vitaes, 
Japanese  cedars,  spruces  and  like  trees  can  be  moved 
with  tolerable  safety,  but  the  line  is  drawn  at  pines. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  these  trees  make 
but  few  fibres,  nothing  but  a few  forked  roots,  and 
then  the  foliage  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  roots. 
And  in  such  sorts  as  the  Austrian  and  Scotch  the 
tops  are  so  heavy  that  there  is  often  no  way  to  keep 
them  erect,  except  by  staking  them  in  some  way. 
Large  evergreens  may  oftentimes  be  pruned  to  good 
advantage  after  transplanting,  but  in  doing  this  do 
not  cut  below  the  live  foliage,  as  they  rarely  break 
fresh  shoots  from  old  wood. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

The  Lady  of  Warwick  hostel  at  Reading,  Eng- 
land, which  was  opened  last  December,  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  educated  women  to 
obtain  a course  of  training  in  all  the  lighter 
branches  of  agriculture.  The  council  of  Reading 
college  provides  the  necessary  instruction  and 
demonstrations — the  grouuds  of  the  hostel  give 
ample  scope  for  practical  work.  The  course  of 
training  extends  over  two  years,  and  though 
students  are  admitted  for  one  year  under  certain 
cirsumstances  the  shorter  term  is  not  advocated. 
There  is  practical  work  at  the  British  Dairy  Insti- 
tute and  in  the  hostel  garden  lectures  on  dairy 
farming  and  demonstrations  in  various  gardens  and 
farms.  There  are  also  visits  to  the  cowsheds,  pig- 
geries, barns,  granaries  and  tramps  over  the  fields 
and  farms  of  the  neighborhood.  To  each  horticul- 
tural student  a strip  of  ground — about  a rod — is 
given,  which  she  is  taught  to  cultivate,  digging  and 
trenching  to  begin  with,  then  the  sowing  of  seeds 
in  rotation.  Three  quarters  of  each  plat  is  devoted 
to  vegetables  and  one-quarter  to  flowers.  Seeds 
to  the  value  of  $1.25  a year  are  allowed  to  each 
student;  anything  further  she  may  provide  herself. 
Each  plat  is  numbered,  and  in  the  potting  shed  is 
a corresponding  number  under  which  hang  the  set 
of  tools — also  stamped  and  numbered— belonging 
to  that  particular  student.  As  far  as  is  possible 
everything  at  the  hostel  is  made  an  object  lesson 
for  future  use  and  everything  grown  is  for  the  home 
consumption. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GLENWOOD  CEMETERY, 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  some  recent 
improvements  made  in  Glenwood  Cemetery, 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  concerning  which  a correspondent 
contributes  the  following: 

One  of  your  readers  had  occasion  a short  time 
ago  to  visit  Glenwood  Cemetery  in  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
The  association  controlling  this  property  owns 


about  thirty-three  acres  of  land — only  a part  of 
which  has  been  used  for  cemetery  purposes. 

Wishing  to  extend  its  available  ground  last 
spring,  the  trustees  commissioned  Mr.  Roderick 
Campbell,  an  experienced  landscape  gardener  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  lay  out  the  new  land.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  for  twenty-one  years 
the  superintendent  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Utica. 

At  Glenwood  the  task  before  Mr.  Campbell 
was  not  an  enviable  one,  one  part  of  the  new  land 
had  had  scattered  burials  upon  it,  lots  had  been 


sold,  and  the  land  partly  terraced  in  the  style  so 
popular  in  cemeteries  thirty  years  ago.  Another 
part  was  a high  irregular  sand  hill,  also  partly 
used;  but  the  third  part,  a large  rough  swamp,  was 
least  available  of  all,  and  seemed  useless  for  his 
purposes. 

One  who  viewed  the  land  last  year,  and  who 
comes  upon  it  to-day,  will  certainly  not  recognize 
the  place.  The  terrace  has  been  cut  down  and  its 
contents  made  to  help  fill  the  swamp 
— the  same  may  be  said  of  the  hill, 
and  while  the  old  lots  in  either  piece 
of  ground  are  retained  intact,  with 
monuments  lowered  to  the  new  level, 
the  area  has  been  extended  to  include 
many  new  lots  and  is  laid  out  in 
walks,  paths  and  shrubbery.  By 
careful  plotting  almost  50  per  cent 
of  new  land  has  been  added  to  both 
the  terrace  and  hill  plots. 

These  grounds  now  look  down 
upon  beautiful  Sylvan  Water,  a small 
lake,  with  beautiful  graded  banks 
and  trees,  and  encircled  by  a wide 
drive.  It  is  fed  by  a winding  stream 
running  through  an  irregular  but 
beautiful  ravine  from  a never-failing 
spring  just  on  the  edge  of  the  old 
swamp. 

The  old  sv/^amp  has  gone;  part 
is  as  the  reader  may  have  guessed, 
the  Lake  Sylvan  Water,  and  enough 
has  been  reclaimed  to  add  100  large 
lots  to  the  border  of  Sylvan  Water 
on  its  farther  side. 

This  piece  of  ground  contains  the 
ravine  spoken  of  above,  which  is  shut 
in  by  trees  and  tasteful  rock  work. 
Here  seats  invite  the  weary,  and  the 
wild  beauties  of  the  place  give  him 
rest. 

One  approaches  the  hill  bypaths 
through  shrubbery  skirting  its  base, 
and  after  this  climb  the  view  of 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  as 
they  stretch  for  forty  miles  in  either  direction, 
amply  repays  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  beauty  and  value 
could  possibly  be  added  to  the  spot.  They  who 
sleep  here  will  certainly  “rest  in  peace.” 

Utica,  N.  Y.  L.  H. 


The  Kaiser’s  taste  for  formal  landscape  garden- 
ing and  statuary  is  believed  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  two  thousand  large  trees  which 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  Berlin  Thiergarten. 
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HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  AUDUBON  PARK,  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  destructive  frost  of  February  last  over  the 
Southern  belt,  and  its  effect  on  the  annual  Mardi 
Gras  fetes,  attracted  considerable  attenticn  to  New 
Orleans,  where  the  unprecedented  low  temperature 
played  havoc  with  its  usually  luxuriant  tropical 


AVENUE  OF  LIVE  OAKS,  AUDUl'.ON  PARK,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

plant  life.  Its  disastrous  effect  on  the  palms  has 
been  referred  to  in  detail  in  a previous  issue. 

Even  such  a city  as  New  Orleans  is  not  pre- 
pared in  all  directions  for  such  unexpected  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  hot  houses  and  green  houses 
suffered  in  degree  as  to  their  contents,  with  the  out- 
door plant  life. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  views  of 
the  interior  of  Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  avenue 
of  live  oaks,  Ouercus  sempervirens,  which  the 
building  as  it  were,  intercepts  about  midway  in  its 
length  from  Magazine  street  to  the  river. 

Horticultural  Hall,  Audubon  Park,  is  in  fact  a 
memorial  building,  a relic  of  the  great  international 
exposition  held  at  New  Orleans  some  years  ago. 
Some  of  its  constructive  details  and  proportions 
may  be  understood  from  the  illustrations,  but  it  has 
received  some  additions  externally  at  the  hands  of 
the  Park  authorities  to  enhance  its  attractiveness, 
while  a large  fountain  plays  in  its  centre.  Its 
principal  entrance  faces  the  approach  by  the  avenue 
* of  grand  live  oaks,  shown  in  the  illustration,  whose 
drapery  of  Spanish  moss  lends  a charm  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value.  The 
building  stands  on  a terrace  in  the  improved  por- 
tion of  the  park  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  laid 
out  in  a quasi-formal  style,  showing  some  of  the 
good  features  of  both  the  old  and  new  schools. 

Horticultural  Hall  is  especially  rich  in  tropical 
plants  of  rarity  and  value,  and  it  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  donations  of  such  material.  No 


less  than  eighty-seven  varieties  of  palms  flourish 
under  its  genial  conditions,  and  in  the  experiments 
on  this  class  of  tropical  plant  life  it  is  believed 
that  some  sixteen  varieties  will  be  found  hardy 
enough  for  outdoor  growth  in  the  latitude  of  New 
Orleans.  Over  4,000  plants  of  infinite  variety  are 
grown  in  the  hot  house  of  the  conservatory.  The 
illustrations  show  the  particularly  tropical  aspect 
of  the  house — charming  in  the  redundance  and 
gracefulness  of  tropical  verdure.  There  are  very 
few  warm  countries  in  the  world  not  represented  in 
this  collection  of  plants  with  specimens  of  their 
choicest  productions. 

In  relation  to  the  frost  of  last  February  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention,  that  although  Horticul- 
tural Hall  has  a steam  heating  plant,  adequate  to 
all  preconceived  emergencies,  it  utteily  failed  on 
that  occasion;  and  Mr.  Fonta,  the  able  superinten- 
dent, who,  by  the  way,  has  been  granted  a long 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  visit  Paris,  was  obliged 
to  maintain  no  less  than  thirty  fires  on  the  walks  of 
the  building  to  raise  the  temperature  sufficient  to 
keep  his  plant  proteges  alive. 

In  the  park  there  is  also  a choice  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  is  being  constantly  aug- 
mented. Acacias,  Araucarias,  Biota  Aurea,  of 
which  there  are  some  charming  specimens;  Camel- 
lias, the  beautiful  flowering  plants  from  Japan, 
once  so  popular  for  decorative  purposes  in  this 
country  and  destined  to  become  so  again;  Laurels 
in  variety.  Magnolias  in  great  splendor,  Retinos- 
poras  and  a host  of  other  plants,  all  worthy  of 
comment. 


INTERIOR  VIEW,  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  AUDUBON  PARK, 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  nurseries  there  were  last  year  come  2,800 
plants,  which  have  been  increased  recently  by 
2,500,  making  a total  now  under  care  of  about 
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5,300  plants,  all  flourishing,  and  which  will  pro- 
vide liberally  for  the  improvements  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. Many  have  already  been  distributed. 

Audubon  Park,  formerly  known  as  Upper  City 
Park,  w IS  purchased  in  1871,  and  the  tract  cost 
$800,000.  It  contains  247  acres,  which  is  not  yet 
alt  properly  developed,  but  under  the  stimulus  of 


INTERIOR  VIEW  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  AUDUIION  PARK, 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

present  sentiment  in  park  matters,  and  the  active 
sympathy  of  the  commissioners,  a scheme  of 
improvement  has  been  decided  upon,  designed  by 
Mr.  Olmsted,  which  will  be  gradually  carried  out  as 
funds  and  opportunities  are  favorable. 

PROVINCIALISM  IN  PARKS. 

Every  little  while  the  world  breaks  out  in  fads. 
There  is  no  exception  in  parks.  First,  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  high  walls,  then  came  the  idea  of 
shearing  trees  into  all  kinds  of  grotesque  shapes. 
In  1720  Pope  and  Addison  took  the  matter  up, 
censuring  the  custom  severely.  Later  on  William 
Kent  came  to  the  front.  He  did  away  with  the 
artificial  and  followed  nature,  and  even  planted  old 
dead  trees,  so  as  to  be  a faithful  copyist.  A present 
fad  in  the  East  is  copying  nature  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Take  Massachusetts,  the  Savin,  white 
spruce,  white  pine  and  hemlock  are  good  trees,  but 
why  should  others  be  excluded  because  they  are  not 
natives.  Eggleston,  in  one  of  his  books,  makes  a 
drunken  young  rowdy  say  to  his  fellows:  “Now,  let 
us  do  something  ludicrous.”  So  they  started  out 
and  mobbed  an  old  man  and  ran  him  over  the  river 
because  he  was  a Dutchman.  The  old  man  was 
worth  the  whole  crowd,  but  he  had  to  go.  I 
thought  of  that  when  they  were  running  some 
beautiful  trees  out  of  one  of  the  Boston  parks,  be- 
cause they  were  not  natives. 

It  strikes  us  that  a public  park  should  be  a col- 


lection of  beautiful  flower.^,  shrubs  and  trees  which 
the  vvmld  afford-,  and  these  should  have  the  most 
tasteful  arrangement  and  careful  cultivation  that  art 
and  skill  can  giv 

I have  asked  prominent  landscape  gardeners 
why  this  exclusiveness?  and  the  reply  was:  “You 
would  not  have  every  park  copy  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum.” As  well  copy  that  as  the  10,000  tame  and 
monotonous  native  landscapes  you  see  all  over  the 
E ist.  Years  hence  people  are  going  to  feel  a sense 
of  wrong.  They  will  say,  “Money  was  furnished 
and  great  expense  was  laid  out  for  a first-class  park, 
instead  of  this  monotonous  affair.’’  For  25  cents 
we  can  take  the  cars  and  go  out  almost  anywhere 
and  find  native  parks  on  a far  larger  scale. 

Then  the  education  of  the  people  is  something 
of  an  item. 

How  would  it  do  to  try  this  narrow  process  for 
food?  A man  goes  into  a Boston  restaurant  and 
says:  “I  want  a meal  of  things  which  are  indigenous 
to  Middlesex  county.”  The  waiter  shakes  his  head 
and  says:  “No  beef,  mutton  or  pork  ; no  rye  or 
wheat  bread;  ducks  and  geese  all  gone,  and  venison 
missing  for  200  years.  There  is  a potato,  about  as 
big  as  a pea,  growing  in  the  woods  ; can’t  stop  to 
get  itnow;  can’t  give  you  anythingbut  cornbread  and 
fish.  Hold  ! Corn  is  not  indigenous,  and  you  can 
have  nothing  but  fish  and  salt,  with  no  butter  and 
pepper  on  it.” 

Suppose  you  are  a florist  and  refuse  to  touch 
anything  but  native  flowers,  what  would  your  trade 
amount  to  ? This  exclusive  system  would  not  work 
in  your  garden.  Why  insist  on  it  for  the  park  ? 
Now,  the  Yankee  is  a fine  fellow.  I like  him;  but 
it  would  not  hurt  him  or  his  park  to  broaden  them. 
A Scotch  elm,  a European  linden,  or  a beautiful 
Russian  olive,  with  its  thrift,  marvelous  fragrance, 
and  glauca  type,  would  not  hurt  anything.  While 
the  Norway  spruce,  the  Orientalis,  the  Nordman, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras  would 
certainly  enrich  the  conifers. 

C.  H.  Harrison. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  4,200  species  of 
plants  are  gathered  and  used  for  commercial  pur- 
po.=es  in  Europe.  Of  these  420  have  a perfume 
that  is  pleasing,  and  enter  largely  into  the  manu- 
facture of  scents  and  soaps.  There  are  more 
species  of  white  flowers  gathered  that  of  any  other 
color — 1 ,124  in  all. 

In  every  city  or  town  in  the  Netherlands  you 
will  find  a Rosemary  street.  In  olden  days,  only 
undertakers  lived  in  them — the  rosemary  being,  in 
the  language  of  flowers,  specially  dedicated  to  the 
dead. 
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PINEHURST  SUBURBAN  PARK, 

Pinehurst  Suburban  Park  is  an  amusement  park 
designed  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  xAdams,  landscape  ar- 
chitect, ]5oston,  Mass.,  for  the  Fitchburg  Suburban 
Street  Railroad,  an  electric  railroad  running  be- 
tween Fitchburg  and  Leominster,  Mass.  The  prin- 
cipal natural  feature  is  a fine  grove  of  large  white 
pines  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  at  the  southerly 


the  home  and  fostered  in  the  school.  This  training 
is  the  result  of  a direct  and  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  and  teacher,  combined  with  the 
indirect  result  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the 
child  is  placed.  The  surroundings  are  more  potent 
than  we  think;  and  they  are  usually  neglected.  It 
is  probable  that  the  antipathy  to  farm  life  is  formed 
before  the  child  is  able  to  reason  on  the  subject. 


end  of  the  property.  The  extension  northward  is 
beautifully  undulating.  A small  pond  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  made  an  important  feature.  The  cen- 
tral architectural  feature  is  the  theatre,  which  is  ar- 
ranged to  be  enclosed  in  severe  weather,  the  roof 
being  permanent.  To  save  filling  the  front  part  of 
the  park,  which  is  low,  and  to  shorten  the  covered 
walk  to  the  theatre,  the  siding  is  swung  into  the 
property  far  enough  to  enclose  a circular  basin; 
which  in  summer  will  contain  a fountain  and  beds 
of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  in  winter  can 
be  flooded  for  skating.  A park  keeper’s  dwelling, 
bicycle  shed,  restaurant,  dancing  pavilion  and  ob- 
servatory combined,  besides  numerous  smaller 
buildings,  are  planned  for.  The  graceful  winding 
walks  give  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  the 
park,  and  these  will  appear  like  wood  paths,  the 
artificial  planting  being  simply  to  add  variety  and 
keep  line  of  the  walks. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Cornell  University,  in  Bulletin  No.  160,  of  the 
Agricultural  Plxperiment  Station,  on  “Hints  on 
Rural  School  Grounds,”  opens  the  subject  in  the 
following  forcible  argument: 

One’s  training  for  the  work  of  life  is  begun  in 


An  attractive  play-ground  will  do  more  than  a profit- 
able wheat  crop  to  keep  the  child  on  the  farm. 

Bare,  harsh,  cheerless,  immodest, — these  are 
the  facts  about  the  aveage  rural  school  ground. 

Children  cannot  be  forced  to  like  the  school. 
They  like  it  only  when  it  is  worth  liking.  And 
when  they  like  it,  they  learn.  The  fanciest  school 
apparatus  will  not  atone  for  a charmless  school 
ground.  A child  should  not  be  blamed  for  playing 
truant  if  he  is  sent  to  school  in  a graveyard. 

It  would  seem  that  land  is  very  precious.  Very 
little  of  it  can  be  afforded  for  a school  ground.  A 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  good  land  will  raise  four  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  this  wheat  may  be  worth  three  or 
four  dollars  a year.  We  cannot  afford  to  devote 
such  valuable  property  to  children.  We  can  find 
a bit  of  swamp,  or  a sand  hill,  or  a treeless  waste. 
The  first  district  school  I taught  was  on  a heartless 
hillside.  The  premises  had  two  or  three  disconso- 
late oaks,  and  an  old  barrel  was  stuck  in  the  top  of 
one  of  them.  The  second  school  was  on  an  island 
in  a swamp.  The  mosquitoes  loved  it. 

The  school  building  is  generally  little  more  than 
a large  box.  It  has  not  even  the  charm  of  proper 
proportions.  A different  shape,  with  the  same  cost, 
might  have  made  an  attractive  building.  Even  a 
little  attention  to  design  might  make  a great  differ- 
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ence  in  the  looks  of  a schoolhouse;  and  the  mere 
looks  of  a schoolhouse  has  a wonderful  influence  on 
the  child.  The  railroad  corporation  likes  to  build 
good-looking  station-houses,  although  they  have 
no  greater  capacity  than  homely  ones.  Plans  tor 
the  improvement  of  schoolhouses  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

The  following  sentences  are  extracted  from  the 
“Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools,’’  ot  the  National  Educational  Association 

^1897): 

“The  rural  schoolhouse,  generally  speaking,  in 
its  character  and  surroundings  is  depressing  and  de- 
grading. There  is  nothing  about  it  calculated  to 
cultivate  a taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 

“If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  in- 
fluences that  elevate  them,  that  make  them  clean 
and  well-ordered,  that  make  them  love  flowers,  and 
pictures,  and  proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach 
that  degree  of  culture  where  nothing  else  will  please 
them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of  their 
own,  they  must  have  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright 
with  pictures,  and  fringed  with  shade  trees  and 
flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  to  be  happy 
in  no  other  environment.’’ 

“The  rural  schoolhouse  should  be  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  modern 
civilization.  It  never  will  be  until  the  State,  speak- 
ing through  the  Supervisor,  compels  it  as  a prere- 
quisite for  receiving  a share  of  the  public  funds.” 

In  reference  to  how  to  begin  a reform  Prof. 
Bailey  says; 

“We  will  assume  that  there  is  one  person  in 
each  rural  school  district  who  desires  to  renovate 
and  improve  the  school  premises.  There  may  be 
two.  If  this  person  is  the  school  commissioner  or 
the  teacher,  so  much  the  better. 

“Let  this  person  call  a meeting  of  the  patrons 
at  the  school  house.  Lay  before  the  people  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  premises.  Quote  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  persons  respecting  the 
degrading  influence  of  wretched  surroundings;  cr 
even  read  extracts  from  this  bulletin.  The  co- 
operation of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  district 
should  be  secured  before  the  meeting  is  called. 

“Propose  a ‘bee’  for  improving  the  school 
grounds.  John  Smith  will  agree  to  repair  the  fence 
(or  take  it  away,  if  it  is  not  needed).  Jones  will 
plow  and  harrow  the  ground,  if  plowing  is  neces- 
sary. Brown  will  sow  the  grass  seed.  Black  and 
Green  and  White  will  go  about  the  neighborhood 
with  their  teams  for  trees  and  bushes.  Some  of 
these  may  be  got  in  the  edges  of  the  woods,  but 
many  of  the  bushes  can  be  picked  up  in  front  yards. 
Others  will  donate  their  labor  towards  grading, 
planting  and  cleaning  up  the  place.  The  whole 


thing  can  be  done  in  one  day.  Perhaps  Arbor  Day 
can  be  chosen. 

“ 1 he  plan  of  the  place  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  entire  undertaking — the  right  kind  of  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds.  The 
person  who  calls  the  meeting  should  have  a definite 
plan  in  mind;  and  this  plan  may  be  discussed  and 
adopted. 

“Begin  with  the  fundamentals,  not  with  the 
details.  If  an  artist  is  to  make  a portrait,  he  first 
draws  a few  bold  strokes,  representing  the  general 
outline.  He  ‘blocks  out’  the  picture.  With  the 
general  plan  well  in  mind,  he  gradually  works  in  the 
incidentals  and  the  details — the  nose,  eyes,  beard. 

“Most  persons  reverse  this  natural  order  when 
they  plant  their  grounds.  They  first  ask  about  the 
kinds  of  roses,  the  soil  for  snowballs,  how  far  apart 
hollyhocks  shall  be  planted.  It  is  as  if  the  artist 
first  asked  about  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the 
fashion  of  the  neck-tie;  or  as  if  the  architect  first 
chose  the  color  of  paint  and  then  planned  his 
building.  The  result  of  this  type  of  planting  is 
that  there  is  no  plan,  and  the  yard  means  nothing 
when  it  is  done.  Begin  with  the  plan,  not  with  the 
plants.  ” 

THE  VICTORIA  REGIA. 

The  question  is  often  asked  us  if  it  is  really  true 
that  the  leaves  of  Victoria  Regia  will  sustain  the 
weight  of  a person.  Mr.  James  Gurney,  superin- 
tendent of  Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  answers 
this  impressively  by  the  photo  herewith  made  in 


his  park  the  past  summer.  Six  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  the  leaves  of  one  plant.  Strips  of  plank 
were  laid  on  top  of  the  leaves  in  order  to  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  person,  but  the  leaves  have  no 
support  except  water.  Finer  specimen  water  lilies 
are  seldom  grown  in  this  country  than  those  by 
Mr.  Gurney.  Geo.  B.  Moulder, 
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ff  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

'mL  Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

N5.- 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

In  Eastern  town  and  villages  the  Improvement 
Associations  is  practically  a club,  and  the  monthly 
meetings,  held  in  turn  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers, are  pleasant  gatherings,  with  discussions  of 
the  objects  and  methods  of  the  organization. 
Unselfish  efforts  to  improve  the  general,  good  and 
to  make  life  better  and  worth  living  for  all  the 
people,  are  the  themes  that  occupy  attention,  and 
are  questions  of  more  importance  than  fashion  and 
village  gossip  and  bring  no  after  regret  for  misspent 
time.  Few  will  question  that  they  are  also  of 
greater  moment  than  the  avowed  objects  of  many 
clubs. 

The  study  of  art,  of  Browning  and  of  kindred 
subjects,  while  all  right  in  themselves,  are  of  less 
practical  value  than  the  study  of  how  to  improve 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  our  homes  and  of 
our  families. 

There  is  both  reason  and  excuse  for  squalor  and 
ugliness  in  parts  of  large  cities,  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  either  in  towns  and  villages,  nor 
around  urban  and  suburban  homes.  If  they  exist 
in  such  locations  there  is  something  wrong — wrong 
with  the  people,  and  the  remedy  for  unpleasant  or 
common-place  surroundings  lies  with  themselves. 

Frequently,  perhaps  generally,  the  disagreeable 
unsanitary  and  unsightly  conditions  that  prevail  are 
due  to  pure  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  adult  population,  and  often  there 
is  justification  for  this  lack  of  attention  in  the  fact 
that  the  bread-winners  have  no  strength  left  for  the 
struggle  with  long-existing  bad  conditions  of  home 
life.  Again,  there  is  the  feeling  that  if  their  town 
is  unattractive  and  behind  the  times  it  is  not  their 
^affair.  But  it  is  the  affair  of  every  human  being 
to  live  his  own  life,  and  it  is  his  right  and  should 
be  his  pleasure  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
make  that  life  pleasant  and  comfortable.  In  every 
community  there  are  those  who  can  and  should  take 
this  matter  in  hand  for  their  own  and  the  common 
good. 

Squalid  surroundings  invariably  mean  unsani- 
tary conditions,  and  the  health  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  jeopardized  by  neglect  in 
rectifying  such  evils.  Once  accustom  a family  to 
cleanliness,  order  and  attractive  planting  in  and 
around  their  home,  and  its  absence  will  be  missed. 


The  youth  of  a family  can  usually  be  depended  on 
to  secure  a continuation  of  what  adds  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  living  even  if  the  adult  portion  is  careless  or 
too  lacking  in  energy  and  ambition  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  maintain  it.  Pure  air  is  more 
agreeable  than  foul  air;  grass  plots,  vines,  flowers 
and  shade  trees  are  more  attractive  than  rusty  tin 
cans,  ash  heaps  and  broken  crockery,  and  the  child 
accustomed  to  poor  surroundings  is  the  first  to  note 
and  to  appreciate  any  change  for  the  better  in 
these  conditions. 

The  Improvement  Society  may  become  an 
important  social  factor,  the  more  so  because  it 
furnishes  a common  interest,  something  in  which 
the  entire  community  should  be  and  usually  will 
be  concerned.  x\ll  shades  of  religious  and  political 
feeling  may  safely  combine  on  the  important  issue 
at  stake — the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of 
their  own  families  and  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  and  their  children  come  in  contact.  Every 
one  must  needs  have  an  interest  whether  he  will  or 
not,  for  the  neglect  of  one  home,  however  humble, 
means  discomfort  and  danger  to  every  other  home 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no  better  proof 
that  “no  man  lives  for  himself  alone.”  No  such 
thing  is  possible,  and  a recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  a strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the 
associations  we  advocate. 

The  chief  dependence  in  developing  a move- 
ment that  shall  penetrate  the  homes  of  the  masses 
is  the  children.  Develop  their  latent  taste  for 
pleasant  surroundings  and  the  work  is  practically 
accomplished.  And  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
means  to  reach  them  is  through  the  public  schools. 
Children  look  upon  the  school  as  theirs,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  makes  some  impression  on 
their  minds.  When  it  is  a frequently  repeated 
pleasant  impression,  it  becomes  a life-long  memory 
and  lesson.  Egleston  says  in  his  “Home  and  Its 
Surroundings,”  to  which  I have  before  referred, 
that  “the  school  house  should  be  surrounded  by 
well  arranged  grounds,  in  this  respect  comparing 
favorably  with  the  best  private  grounds  in  the 
neighborhood.  Can  any  one  say  why  the  whole 
village  should  not  combine  to  make  the  place  where 
all  their  children  spend  a large  part  of  their  time 
during  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives 
more  pleasant  and  more  beautiful  than  any  single 
dwelling  place  among  them?  The  influence  of 
such  surroundings  would  be  healthful,  shaping  the 
life  and  the  character  for  good.” 

i\long  this  line  there  is  a legitimate  labor  for 
Improvement  Societies  to  take  i*n  hand  that  should 
prove  even  more  a labor  of  love  than  other 
branches,  though  all  their  work  has  something  ot 
this  flavor. 
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The  children  and  the  .school  house  we  have 
always  with  us.  Happily  this  is  true,  but  I have 
yet  to  see  school  grounds  properly  planted,  though 
I trust  that  others  have  had  a better  experience  in 
this  mutter.  Still  I think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  are  usually  a howling  wilderness  or  at 
least  a dusty  desert.  I take  it  that  this  is  a fairly 
typical  village,  and  the  public  school  grounds  here 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  L’isle  du  Diable, 
the  island  prison  of  Dreyfus,  though  lacking  the 
beautiful  water  views  that  must  in  some  measure 
cheer  the  eyes  of  that  unfortunate  man.  There  is 
shade,  but  that  is  all.  The  earth  is  bare;  the  coal 
house,  an  unpainted  shed,  is  the  background  on 
one  side  of  the  grounds,  while  on  the  other,  the 
outhouses,  surrounded  by  a prison  yard  stockade, 
offend  the  eyes  and  feelings. 

A Virginia  creeper  planted  by  the  coal  house 
would  soon  drape  its  bare  unsightliness,  and  closely 
grouped  trees  and  shrubs  that  could  be  taken  up  in 
the  woods  and  transplanted  in  a day  would  screen 
the  stockade  and  shelter  the  walk  leading  to  it,  as 
well  as  make  a really  agreeable  break  in  the  barren 
inclosure.  If  to  this  slight  planting  a few  vines  to 
grow  over  the  boundary  fences  the  place  would 
hardly  be  recognizable. 

In  all  school  grounds  some  such  simple  planting 
would  be  a vast  improvement.  Plant  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  grounds,  mass  shrubs  at  the  corners 
of  the  building,  put  vines  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good  and,  above  all,  teach  modesty  by  plant- 
ing a screen  of  small  trees  and  pretty  shrubs  to 
shield  the  outbuildings  and  the  approach  to  them. 

F.  C.  S. 

* # * • 

Mrs.  I'rederick  C.  Johnson  contributes  the 
following: 

In  some  portions  of  Illinois,  away  from  towns, 
one  will  find  rural  cemeteries,  many  of  them  show- 
ing sore  neglect.  They  are  overrun  with  weeds 
and  shrubbery,  fences,  if  any,  are  gone  to  ruin, 
and  with  all  a desolate  look  pervades  that  makes 
the  heart  sick. 

In  one  neighborhood  where  such  a cemetery 
existed  the  women  have  changed  all  this  and  made 
“the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.”  They  formed 
a society  called  the  Cemetery  Association,  elected 
officers,  and  met  once  in  two  weeks  at  each  other’s 
houses.  At  the  place  where  they  met  the  woman 
was  to  find  work  for  them,  perhaps  it  was  carpet 
rags,  quilting,  tieing  comforts  or  doing  any  kind 
of  sewing  required.  She  must  pay  into  the  society 
the  sum  of  50  cents  or  $i  as  she  felt  able  to  do. 
The  members  each  paid  5 cents.  In  this  way  the 
association  not  only  enjoyed  a pleasant  social  time, 
helped  a neighbor  with  a big  day’s  work,  but 


changed  the  last  resting  place  of  their  dead  from  a 
wild  and  lonely  place  to  one  of  beauty  and  neat- 
ness. A neat  wire  fence  with  arched  gateway  has 
been  provided,  the  grounds  have  been  cleared  of 
all  rubbish,  weeds,  etc.,  a man  hired  to  care  for  the 
grounds,  trees  planted,  a good  tool  house  built  in 
one  corner,  water  furnished  for  watering  the 
grounds,  the  grass  kept  mown,  gravel  drive  and 
paths  made,  and  stones  and  monuments  that  were 
leaning  or  fallen  were  placed  in  position.  I wish 
others  would  take  pattern  and  do  likewise. 

The  Helena,  Mont.,  Improvement  Society  offers 
the  following  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  results  in 
tree  planting  as  well  as  generally  beautifying 
grounds:  ist.  Premium  of  $i  for  best  single  tree 

planted  and  cared  for  by  a boy  or  girl  not  over  16 
years  old;  to  be  planted  this  spring  and  award 
made  June,  1900.  2d.  Best  row  or  group  of  trees 

planted  and  cared  for  by  a boy  or  girl  not  over  16 
years  old.  3d.  Prize  of  $5,  open  to  any  one,  for 
best  row  or  group  of  trees  of  seven  or  upward. 
4th.  Prize  of  $15  for  best  city  block  or  square 
planted  with  trees  in  unbroken  rows  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  5^^.  Premium  of  $15  for  the  best 
improved  church  grounds,  with  street  frontage. 

* * 

The  Women  of  the  Improvement  League  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  recently  addressed  by  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Jones,  a member  of  the  board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  the  work  pro- 
posed by  the  board  for  the  children  in  the  parks. 
An  appropriation  had  been  made  of  $500  for  the 
maintenance  of  children’s  playgrounds.  For  sev- 
eral years  Coring  park  has  been  provided  with  ten- 
nis courts  for  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  piles  on 
the  shore  and  swings  have  been  put  up  in  Minne- 
haha park.  This  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  do 
something  at  Lake  Harriet.  The  playground  move- 
ment was  originally  started  by  the  Improvement 
League  and  the  members  stand  ready  to  assist  in 
every  way.  Mrs.  Barnard  presented  an  outline  of 
the  plans  of  the  flower  committee,  of  which  she  is 
chairman.  She  purposed  that  vegetable  instead  of 
flower  seeds  be  given  to  the  boys  to  cultivate  their 
practical  side.  It  is  estimated  that  between  15,000 
and  20,000  packets  of  seeds  will  be  distributed 
among  the  fifty-five  graded  schools.  Little  book- 
lets on  the  culture  of  flowers  have  been  pre- 
sented for  distribution  among  the  children.  x\  year 
book  of  the  League  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
ready  this  spring.  The  committee  in  charge  pre- 
sented an  outline  of  the  book  which  will  include  a 
brief  historical  review,  the  ordinances  which  the 
league  has  been  instrumental  in  having  passed,  re- 
ports from  the  committees,  and  a full  list  of  members. 
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Speaking  of  street  trees  a writer  in  the  Chicago 
Record  has  this  to  say:  The  value  of  the  American 
elm  for  street  planting  is  well  known.  Possibly  the 
only  objection  to  the  elm  is  its  comparatively  slow 
growth  and  immense  size  at  maturity,  the  latter  not 
an  objection  truly,  but  frequently  necessitating  cut- 
ting down  a tree  when  one  not  so  large  might  re- 
main. The  variety  dovaei  is  better  suited  to  nar- 
row streets  than  the  American,  where  an  elm  of 
more  rapid  growth  and  not  so  tall  at  maturity  is  de- 
sired. This  variety  is  a vigorous  upright  grower 
and  rarely  exceeds  forty  feet  in  height. 

In  some  large  cities  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced with  the  blighting  oi  maple  and  elm  trees, 
due  partly  to  the  coal  soot  in  the  air,  which  closes 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  partly  to  the  low  depth 
at  which  the  sewers  are  placed  in  the  streets,  drain- 
ing the  moisture  from  the  soil.  When  this  blight 
is  apt  to  occur  poplars  and  red  and  white  oaks 
should  be  planted  in  preference  to  maples  and  elms, 
as  the  foliage  is  less  effected  by  blight. 

In  setting  trees  in  the  street  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  holes  are  made  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
roots,  that  the  soil  is  fairly  rich  and  deep  and  that 
it  is  kept  well  loosened  about  the  tree  on  a level 
with  the  surrounding  ground  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  at  least.  Give  water  frequently  during 
the  summer  and  enrich  the  soil  by  spading  in  ma- 
nure each  fall  or  early  spring.  In  setting  the  tree 
cut  off  all  bruised  or  broken  roots  up  to  the  sound 
portion  and  cut  back  the  top  growth  to  correspond. 
If  the  top  of  the  tree  is  well  branched  cut  out  thS 
smaller  branches  entirely  and  cut  back  the  larger 
ones  to  within  three  buds  of  their  union  with  the 
body  of  the  tree.  The  heavier  and  more  abundant 
the  root  growth  the  more  severe  should  be  the  prun- 
ing of  the  top,  and  the  reverse. 

* * * 


Mr.  Noah  F.  Flitton,  superintendent  of  Clifton 
Park,  Baltimore,  Md. , speaking  of  street  shade 
trees  for  his  locality  says:  In  and  around  Balti- 

more, where  the  soil  is  not  noted  for  its  congenial- 
ity to  arboreal  growth,  few  varieties  equal,  and  per- 
haps none  surpass,  the  silver  maple — Acer  dasycar- 
pum.  Some,  however,  may  prefer  the  sugar  maple 
— Acer  saccharinum.  Others  who  do  not  object  to 
slower  growth  and  prefer  a more  compact  head  and 
rigid  outline  may  take  the  Norway  maple — Acer 
platanoides. 

For  the  grounds  of  suburban  residences  the  var- 
ieties from  which  one  may  select  are  so  much  in- 


creased as  to  become  almost  bewildering  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
maples  mentioned  are  Wier’s  cut-leaved — Acer, 
Wierii  laciniatum,  Acer  heterophyllum  laciniatum. 
These  are  varieties  of  Acer  dasycarpum,  and  are 
good,  vigorous  growers  of  beautiful  foliage.  The 
last  named  was  originated  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry, 
and  if  better  known  would  be  much  more  frequently 
met  with,  as  would  Wierii.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  and  Acer  rubrum.  Where 
a rapid  growing,  umbrageous  tree  is  desirable 
or  admissible  Acer  psuedo  platanus  is  excellent. 

Among  the  birches,  or  Betula,  is  Betula  alba 
laciniata,  the  cut-leaved  weeping  silver  birch,  which 
should  be  as  popular  as  it  is  conspicuous.  Among  the 
beeches,  or  Fagus,  is  Fagus  ferruginea,  the  Ameri- 
can beech,  which  deserves  a place  in  a heavily  wooded 
landscape.  The  fern-leaved  beech  is  very  desirable. 
The  finest  purple-leaved  tree  in  cultivation  is  River’s 
purple-leaved  beech.  Among  the  oaks,  or  Quercus, 
the  following  varieties,  if  allowed  abundance  of 
room,  make  splendid  trees:  The  white,  scarlet, 

turkey,  mossy  cup  and  pin  oak.  The  willow  leaved 
and  Imbricaria,  or  laurel-leaved,  are  desirable  kinds. 

The  American  white  elm  is  a handsome  tree  that 
should  not  be  omitted.  Where  a weeping  or  droop- 
ing habit  is  desired,  the  Damperdown  weeping  elm 
is  a beauty. 

As  to  Aesculus,  the  Aesculus  hippocastanum 
and  the  double  white-flowering  variety,  Aesculus 
hippocastanum,  variety  rubicunda,  are  fine. 

In  evergreens,  beginning  with  spruce,  or  Abies, 
there  is  the  Norway  spruce,  Excelsa,  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  evergreen  that  is  growm. 
Douglasii*,  Morinda  and  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  are 
among  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
spruces.  Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir  (Nordmanniana), 
European  or  Comb-like  Silver  Eir  (Picea  Pectinata) 
and  Picea  Pinsapo  are  hardy  evergreens.  For  gen- 
eral planting  all  or  any  one  of  the  above  named 
trees,  either  deciduous  or  evergreen,  may  be  se- 
lected without  any  misgiving  as  to  hardihood  or  de- 
sirability. We  would  also  include  in  this  list  Cryp- 
tameria  Japonica.  The  only  species  with  conspicu- 
ous flowers  in  the  list  is  the  horse  chestnut. 

* * # 

The  Michigan,  Agricultural  College  suggests  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  dry  winds. 
The  practice  of  many  of  placing  the  bundles  in  the 
wagons  and  driving  home  without  taking  pains  to 
cover  them  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the  roots  un- 
doubtedly has  caused  the  loss  of  innumerable  trees. 
Wet  straw  and  blankets  should  be  provided  for  pro- 
tection, and  they  should  be  planted  or  heeled-in  at 
once. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  ROADSIDE. 

Mrs.  F.  II.  Tucker,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  recently 
delivered  a lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Roadside  Treatment.  The  fol- 
lowing abstract  is  from  The  New  England  Farmer : 
She  said  that  the  most  casual  observer  driving 
through  country  roads  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  what  seems  to  be  opposite  tendencies  in  the 
treatment  of  roadsides.  One  is  to  make  a clean 
sweep  of  everything  that  grows.  All  growth, 
whether  a blade  of  glass,  a daisy,  a fern,  raspberry, 
alder,  or  seedling  oak  or  maple — everything  is 
periodically  clipped  as  close  as  scythe  can  cut  it. 
The  other  is  the  let-alone  tendency.  On  roads 
where  this  prevails  there  is  no  more  attempt  at  tree 
planting  than  in  the  other  case,  but  neither  is  there 
care  or  effort  of  any  kind,  and  all  sorts  of  growth 
flourish  widely  luxuriant,  so  luxuriant  indeed  as 
often  to  interfere  rather  seriously  with  the  traveler’s 
hat  or  carriage  top. 

New  England  love  for  order  and  tidiness  led 
many  old-time  farmers  to  look  upon  roadside 
“bushes  and  weeds’’  as  untidy,  and  to  “clean  up” 
the  sides  of  the  road  just  as  his  wife  swept  her  floors 
and  arranged  the  chairs  in  straight  rows  against 
the  walls,  and  the  conservatism  just  mentioned  has 
kept  him  and  his  descendants  doing  the  same  thing 
ever  since.  A farmer  who  did  not  keep  his  road- 
side “clean’’  was  looked  at  askance  as  “shiftless’’ 
and  more  or  less  unthrifty,  wTatevc-r  redeeming 
traits  he  might  display. 

The  golden  mean  lies  between  these  extremes, 
to  be  settled  by  systematic  treatment  of  roadsides 
according  to  local  conditions.  All  roadside  growth 
is  beautiful  in  its  place,  and  that  place  can  be 
found  by  the  scientific  artist.  These  objections 
can  be  met  by  judicious  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment. 

Fourth,  who  shall  undertake  this  work  ? Mrs. 
Tucker  said;  Our  state  highway  commission  is  per- 
haps the  best  equipped  for  investigation  and  exper- 
iment along  these  lines,  while  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association  and  the  Horticultural  Society 
could  find  many  ways  to  assist  and  advise  in  making 
our  country  roads  beautiful  without  being  un- 
practical. No  official  agency  can  be  of  more  value 
in  the  systematic  study  of  local  conditions  as  a 
means  toward  a beautiful  and  practical  treatment 
than  the  tree  warden  or  road  commissioner  of  each 
town,  if  he  is  fitted  for  his  office. 


THE  CREMATION  QUESTION. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  cremation  ques- 
tion was  recently  given  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
New  York  City:  A large  part  of  the  London  let- 


ter in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  February 
18th,  w'as  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  enforcing  cremation  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic health.  It  appears  that  the  county  council  of 
that  overgrown  and  ever-spreading  city,  London,  is 
deeply  concerned  at  the  danger  by  which  its  inhabi- 
tants are  threatened,  due  to  the  present  system  of 
burying  the  dead.  That  the  alarm  felt  and  ex- 
pressed is  not  altogether  groundless,  must  be  al- 
lowed. Granted  that  contagion  can  be  spread  by 
such  means — and  under  certain  conditions  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  occurrence  has  been  on  several  occa- 
sions undeniably  proved — then  London,  with  its 
numerous  cemeteries  and  graveyards,  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion. True  it  is  that  most  of  its  large  burying- 
grounds  are  situated  at  a distance  from  the  city  but 
owing  to  its  marvellous  expansion,  there  are  many 
which,  once  in  the  country,  are  now  surrounded  by 
houses.  However,  putting  aside  sanitary  reasons, 
in  themselves  a strong  enough  cause  for  an  altera- 
tion, there  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  every  year  about  tw'enty-four 
acres  of  land  are  required  for  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  of  London,  and  the  argument  is  brought  for- 
ward that  if  cremation  should  be  adopted  this  waste 
of  land  would  be  avoided.  But  as  it  is  with  Lon- 
don, so  it  is  with  all  large  centres  of  population, 
though  to  a lesser  extent.  Dr.  Louis  Windmuller, 
writing  on  the  subject  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view of  August  last  says:  ‘In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  graves  were  in  evidence  in  New  York  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a splenetic  Englishman  who 
came  to  visit  our  shores  speedily  returned  when  he 
found  every  street  lined  with  headstones.”  At  one 
time  New  York  was  full  of  graveyards,  and  this 
was  the  case  until  between  1846  and  1852,  when  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  burial  within  the  city  limits 
was  prohibited.  This  is  certainly  a change  for  the 
better;  still,  with  the  present  tendency  of  people  to 
flock  to  the  towns,  the  question  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  so  as  to  preclude  any  fear  of  spreading  conta- 
gion and  on  general  sanitary  grounds  is  a serious 
one.  Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  cremation 
will  be  found  in  religious  sentiment,  but,  after  all, 
it  is  but  a sentiment.  Looked  at  through  medical 
spectacles,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  cremation 
had  almost  everything  to  be  urged  in  its  favor,  and 
little  or  nothing  against  it.  With  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  poison  in  ashes,  this  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a sufficiently  serious  objec- 
tion to  counterbalance  the  manifold  advantages  of 
the  method.  The  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  too, 
which  is  ever  present  with  some  people,  would  if 
cremation  should  be  brought  into  use,  be  wholly 
done  away  with. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— XLL 
PRIMULALES. 

THE  STATICE,  PRIMULA,  ADN  MYRSINE 
ALLIANCE. 

Primula  has  130  species  and  no  end  of  varieties 
of  very  pretty  little  herbs,  mostly  confined  to  the 


rRlMULA  SINENSIS. 

In  one  of  i s original  lorins. 

temperate  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  southward  to  the  mountains  of  Java, 
and  represented  in  temperate  South  America.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  known  kinds  are  in 
cultivation  in  Europe,  but  the  intemperate  suns  of 
our  summers  are  inimical  to  the  well  being  of 
mmy,  especially  those  beautiful  kinds  known  as 
“alpines.”  There  are  about  7 species  found  in 
North  America,  always  at  high  altitudes,  or  high 
northern  latitudes.  P.  farinosa  is  found  from 
Labrador  to  Colorado.  P.  Mistassinica  is  found 
along  the  wet  banks  of  streams  in  New  England 
and  the  Rockies.  P.  Parryi  has  been  found  as  far 


Primula  Obconica.  Primula  Auricula.  Primula  Cortusoides  Var 


south  as  Arizona,  and  P.  Rusbyi  in  New  Mexico, 
on  the  margin  of  brooks  at  great  altitudes.  Many 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  kinds  like  similar 
situations,  and  in  cultivation  will  be  better  with 
some  shade,  with  water  in  summer,  and  mulching 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Ardisia  Japonica  is  a 
small  tree  of  the  alliance,  well  adapted  to  yield  the 
necessary  shade  northward  to  parts  of  New  Pin- 
gland.  It  is  scarce  in  American  nurseries,  how- 
ever. I know  a bed  of  polyanthus  in  central  New 
Jersey  which  has  endured  and  increased  for  25 
years  beneath  a pear  tree,  with  a mulching  of  stable 
manure  in  winter,  and  watering  during  dry  summer 
weather.  P.  vulgaris  in  vars.  seems  to  do  best 
northward,  where  the  snow  covers  it  regularly  in 
winter.  It  is  found  in  groves  and  on  grassy  banks 
beneath  hedgerows  in  England,  and  is  delightfully 
fragrant.  There 
are  a set  of  double 
varieties  ranging 
in  colors  from  ma- 
genta purple, 
through  crimson, 
violet,  rose,  lilac, 
sulphur,  lemon 
yellow  and  white. 

At  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  where  the 
species  grows  in 
places,  it  is  with- 
out fragrance.  P. 
auricula,  P.  auri- 
culata,  P.  Japon- 
ica, P.  cortusoides 
Sieboldii  and 
others  are  occa- 
sionally met  with 
in  North  Ameri- 
can gardens, where  dodecatheon  media. 

shade  and  such 

simple  protection  as  sawdust  or  strawy  manure  is 
afforded.  P.  denticulata  in  variety  is  always  worth 
the  shelter  of  a frame.  In  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast 
P.  Imperialis,  P.  verticilata,  P.  Sinensis,  and  some 
others  should  be  tried,  and  attempts  made  to 
hybridize  them.  I may  mention  that  a blue  poly- 
anthus, raised  by  a relative  of  mine  more  than  half 
a century  ago,  and  understood  to  be  an  infertile 
hybrid  between  P.  denticulata  and  a light  colored 
P.  variabilis,  came  near  being  lost  to  cultivation 
several  times,  and  in  1864  there  was  but  one  plant 
known  to  me.  This  was  given  into  the  care  of  John 
Smith,  the  2nd,  of  Kew,  from  whom  I received 
back  a plant  in  1870  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  London.  I see,  /rom  time  to 
time,  that  this  old  variety  has  been  used  by  an 
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English  specialist  as  a parent  for  a most  interesting 
progeny,  and  that  seedlings  often  appear  much 

darker  than  the 
original. 

Androsace,  in 
46  species,  are 
often  pretty  little 
plants  from  the 
Alpine  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Four 
species,  with  a few  varieties,  are  found  in  the 
States.  Twenty  or  more  are  kept  in  European 
collections. 

Dotiglasia  has  about  four  species  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Northwestern  America  and  the 
Pyrenees.  They  are  rare  little  evergreen  rockery 
plants,  with  purple  or  yellow  flowers. 

Cortnsa,  in  2 species,  from  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  S-jldinclla  in  4 species  and  a few  varie- 
ties, from  the  mountains  of  Europe,  are  in  gardens, 
and  have  pretty  little  purple,  lilac,  or  sometimes 
bluish,  flowers. 

Dodecatlicoti,  “American  cowslip,”  has  2 or  3 
species  in  great  variety,  in  Northern  Asia,  as  well 
as  here.  The  various  forms  of  D.  Media  are  hand- 
some plants,  extending  from  Michigan  along  the 


CVCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

In  Shady  Ground,  California. 

hills  southward  to  Texas  and  westward  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierras  of  California,  and 
northward  to  Behrings  Straits.  The  Ardisia  shaped 
flowers  are  purplish,  pink  or  white. 

Cyclamen  has  12  species,  mostly  in  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  but  C.  hederaefolium  is  sparingly 
found  in  England  ; C.  ibericum  is  found  in  the 
Caucassus ; C.  Persicum,  so  familiar  in  green- 
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houses,  does  well  in  the  shade  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. A few  of  the  species  have  been  tried 
outdoors  north,  but  with  poor  success. 

Lysimickia,  “loosestrife,”  has  65  species,  widely 
distributed  through  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world.  Eight  species  and  varieties  are  native  or 
naturalized  in  the  States.  L.  Nummularia  is  apt  to 
become  a bad  weed  on  moist,  shady  lawns,  yet 
sometimes  it  is  useful  as  covering  where  grass  is 
difficult  to  grow.  It  has  a golden  leaved  form. 
Several  species  are  upright  growers,  such  as  the 
white  L.  clethroides  and  the  yellow  L.  verti- 
cillata. 

The  woody  tribes  of  the  Alliance  are  sub-trop- 
ical with  rare  exceptions  ; often  the  species  are 
found  occupying  insular  stations  on  islands  or 
mountains,  but  Myrsine  Africana  has  a wide  range 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Himala3-as  ; M.  Urvillei 
and  some  others  extend  south  to  New  Zealand,  and 
M.  Rapanea  is  found  on  the  Florida  “Keys.” 
Several  Ardisias  extend  northward  to  China  ; A. 
Japonica,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  hardy  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  States,  and  A.  Pickeringia  is  found 
in  Eastern  Florida.  A species  of  Jacquinia  is 
found  further  south  on  the  islands,  and  another  on 
the  Mexican  border.  James  MacPJierson. 


When  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  was  staying 
at  Nauheim,  the  Empress  Frederick,  on  a visit  to 
her,  gave  her  a vivid  description  of  her  garden  at 
Friedrichshof,  near  Cronberg,  which  had  been  laid 
out  according  to  her  own  ideas.  It  is  longer  than 
it  is  broad,  and  is  inclosed  by  a high  wall,  in  which 
there  is  a sculptured  niche  and  fountain,  like  those 
we  see  in  the  Old  World  gardens  of  Central  Italy. 
On  either  side  of  the  garden  an  immense  pergola 
runs  from  the  house  to  the  wall,  lofty  and  light, 
and  overgrown  entirely  with  roses — Malmaison, 
Marshal  Niel,  Noisette  and  others.  The  garden  is 
laid  out  in  terraces,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
broad  middle  avet>ue  and  a lawn  before  the  house, 
is  planted  with  rose  trees  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
colors.  The  Empress  Frederick  gave  the  Plmpress 
photographs  of  this  garden,  which  she  sent  to  the 
Emperor,  asking  him  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
idea  charming,  and  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  her  having  a similar  garden  laid  out  at  Lainz. 
She  never  had  a definite  answer  to  that  letter, 
and  now  the  Emperor  has  given  orders  that  the 
garden  at  Lainz  is  to  be  laid  out  exactly  like  that 
of  Friedrichshof,  without  delay,  as  the  realization 
of  perhaps  the  last  wish  the  Empress  ever  expressed. 
By  next  spring  the  gardens  of  Lainz  will  be  as  the 
Empress  would  have  wished  to  see  them.' — London 
News. 
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The  president  is  to  issue  a proclamation  setting  apart  136,- 
000  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Tahoe,  Cal  , as  a for- 
estry reserve  and  public  park. 

* * * 

Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Carnegie 
iron  and  steel  interests,  was  recently  in  Homestead,  Pa.,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  toward  the  improvement  of 
Homestead  Park,  according  to  his  promise  to  the  residents  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Homestead  Carnegie  Library. 

* * * 

Experiments  for  laying  dust  were  recently  made  with  crude 
oil  by  superintendent  Pettigrew  of  the  Park  Commission,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  on  portions  of  the  parkway.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  so  far  it  worked  very  well,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  extensively  and  effectively  used  by  railroads  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  parks. 

* » * 

A park  association  has  been  formed  at  Elyria,  O. , and  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  adopted.  Elyria  has  natural  scenery 
a»d  advantages  which,  if  utilized  in  the  direction  of  public  parks? 
the  association  believes  would  redound  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
With  this  end  in  view,  conditions  of  membership  have  been 
made  very  liberal,  and  all  citizens  are  invited  to  join. 

* * * 

An  act  of  the  last  Congress,  appropriated  I23.000  for  the 
benefit  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. , and  extensive 
improvements  are  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Park  Com- 
mission. It  is  expected  that  a road  will  be  constructed  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  park  while  minor  changes  beautifying 
the  surroundings  are  contemplated. 

* * n 

The  Houston  & Texas  Central  R.  R.,  is  falling  into  line  in  the 
way  of  improving  its  city  and  station  grounds.  At  Corsicana, 
Texas,  landscape  gardeners  hive  been  at  work  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  park  and  the  work  done  indicates  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Bulbs 
and  plants  have  been  planted  in  numerous  beds,  and  the  park 
has  been  cleared  of  all  unsightly  matter. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  of  New  York  City  has  disapproved  the 
Bulkley  bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for  planting  trees  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  In  an  interview  the  Mayor  has  said  that  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  bill  were  good,  but  that  its  provisions  al- 
lowed too  much  latitude  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  which  was  to 
be  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  Park  Department. 
Also  the  indiscriminate  planting  of  trees  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  following  will  be  of  interest:  The  old  “Physic 
garden’’  at  Chelsea,  London,  which  was  leased  to  the  “Apoth- 
ecaries company”  in  1673  and  presented  to  it  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  1722,  is  to  be  placed  under  a committee 
of  societies  and  the  garden  is  to  be  maintained  for  promoting 
the  study  of  botany,  with  special  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
general  education,  scientific  instruction  and  research  in  systema- 
tic botany,  vegetable  physiology  and  instruction  in  pharmacy,  as 
concerns  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants.  New  offices,  lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories  are  to  be  provided.  The  old  “Physic 
garden”  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  botanical  gar- 


dens in  the  world  and  is  of  considerable  historical  importance. 

* * * 

A New  Orleans  daily  prints  the  following:  “In  Minnesota 
a law  just  passed  authorizes  park  boards  in  cities  to  plant  tree^ 
when  petitioned  by  property  owners  concerned,  and  to  assess  the 
cost,  not  exceeding  12  cents  a front  foot,  on  the  property  im- 
proved, this  to  include  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  trees  for 
three  years  and  replacing  any  that  may  die.  The  system  is  said 
to  have  been  tested  in  Minneapolis  for  fifteen  years,  and  15  oco 
vigorous,  well  protected  tiees  along  the  streets  prove  its  success. 
The  outlay  has  been  remarkably  small.  What  a beautiful  city 
New  Orleans  would  be  within  ten  years  if  live  or  water  oaks 
were  planted  along  its  streets.”  It  is  a sign  of  the  times  that 
such  suggestions  are  found  in  the  daily  press.  Keep  agitating 
and  working  and  the  city  will  grow  in  beauty  without  a doubt. 

* * 

An  official  statement  that  has  been  prepared  shows  that  the 
entire  expenditures  for  improving  the  fine  system  of  parks  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  $703,374  41.  The  total  cost 
of  the  purchase  of  the  entire  park  system  is  $1,055,644.  The 
purchase  price  and  the  cost  of  improving  and  maintaining  the 
parks  on  the  various  “sides’’  of  the  city  is  about  the  same.  The 
cost  per  acre  for  improving  and  maintaining  the  various  parks 
is  fi, 754.05.  Including  the  purchase  price  of  the  lands,  the 
cost  per  acre  for  improving  and  maintaining  the  various  parks  is 
$4,384.08,  The  cost  per  acre  for  improving  and  maintaining 
East  side  lands,  including  purchase  of  the  same  is  $4.250. 55. 
The  cost  per  acre  for  improving  and  maintaining  West  side 
lands,  including  purchase  of  the  same  is  $4,005  33.  The  cost 
per  acre  for  improving  and  maintaining  South  side  lands,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  the  same,  is  $4  000.36. 

» * * 

The  Michigan  Legislature  is  considering  a bill  which  is  to 
give  Michigan  one  of  the  most  extensive  public  parks  in  the 
country.  The  bill  provides  for  setting  apart  a total  of  738,560 
acres  of  land  in  the  Counties  of  Lake,  Newaygo,  Oceana,  Mason 
Wexford  and  Manistee.  These  lands  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
settlement  and  set  apart  and  dedicated  as  a public  park  and 
pleasure  ground  forever.  It  is  to  be  a place  of  public  resort  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and  for  the  propagation  and  pre- 
servation of  game,  birds  and  fish,  and  also  to  preserve  the  grow- 
ing timber  therein.  The  bill  provides  that  the  park  shall  be 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  a commission  of  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  shall  make  and  publish  such 
rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  park, 
and  appoint  a superintendent,  who  shall  guard  all  the  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  game,  birds,  fish,  etc.,  from  injury  by  fire, 
theft,  or  wanton  destruction. 

* * * 

The  terrace  of  Bushnell  park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to  be  re- 
modeled in  white  marble,  the  commissioners  having  decided 
upon  a plan  that  will  make  the  foreground  of  this  park  most  at- 
tractive at  a minimum  cost.  This  includes  the  making  over  of 
the  terrace  in  marble,  and  on  the  front  between  the  steps  plac- 
ing a handsome  recessed  panel,  commemorative  of  seme  charac- 
teristic scene  of  colonial  life.  In  the  front  will  be  the  Corning 
fountain,  then  the  terrace,  then  the  state  house — all  being  on 
the  axis  of  the  state  house.  The  Corning  fountain  will  be  dec- 
orated with  figures  of  Indians.  The  terrace  will  represent  colo- 
nial times.  The  state  house  will  give  nineteenth  century  life 
and  development.  It  is  contemplated  for  the  panel  to  take  as 
the  historic  colonial  incident  the  departure  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Pequots.  This  will  give  opportunity  to  introduce 
Hooker,  Stone,  who  went  as  chaplain.  Colonel  John  Mason,  the 
warrior,  the  Indian  scout,  the  river,  the  canoes  and  the  women 
of  the  period.  Mr.  J.  Massey  Rhind,  sculptor,  of  New  York  has 
the  matter  in  hand. 
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It  has  been  voted  at  the  town  meeting  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
to  appropriate  $2,000  for  the  improvement  of  Walnut  Hills 
cemetery. 

* * * 

Among  the  acts  of  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  was:  an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
prohibiting  hereafter  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  ad- 
ditional hospitals,  pest-houses  and  burial  grounds  in  the  built  up 
portions  of  cities. 

« « It 

The  opening  of  a grave  in  a town  cemetery  by  order  of  town 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a body  from  a lot  which  has 
not  been  paid  for  to  another  part  of  the  cemetery  which  is  free  is 
held,  in  State  of  North  Carolina  vs.  McLean  to  be  within  a statue 
making  it  a felony  for  any  person  to  open  a grave  and  remove  a 
dead  body  therefrom  without  due  process  of  law  or  the  consent 
of  specified  relatives 

* * » 

There  is  a fine  vein  of  humor  in  the  following  from  the  Cot- 
tage City,  Mass.,  Herald  in  a note  relating  to  Vineyard  Haven 
“While  the  selectmen  are  slowly  and  carefully  deliberating  on  a 
plan  to  organize  and  protect  their  cemetery,  made  beautiful  by 
nature,  the  cows  are  still  having  their  innings  and  doing  their 
best  to  desecrate  the  graves,  attracted  by  the  fine  growth  of  early 
grass.” 

* * » 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Marion,  O. , Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, the  reports  showed  a good  financial  standirg.  The  re- 
ceipts.for  the  year  were  $7,129.97  and  the  expenditures  $3,962.- 
33.  The  total  available  assets  April  25,  1898  were  $28,598  53, 
and  on  April  10,  1899,  $3 1,766. 17,  a good  sign  of  prosperity.  The 
same  officers  were  elected,  most  of  whom  have  served  for  sev- 
eral decades. 

* * « 

In  regird  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a cemetery  in  the 
crater  of  the  Punchbowl,  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  vicinity  of 
Honolulu,  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  says:  “Everything  looks  beau- 
tiful inside  the  crater.  The  Kiowe  trees  were  growing  well. 
These  and  other  trees  were  planted  there  by  the  direction  of  the 
late  King  Kalakaua.  The  lantana  flourishes,  of  course.  The 
view  in  any  and  every  direction  from  Punchbowl  is  well-known 
to  all  for  its  charm.  A walk  from  the  city  to  the  place  would 
not  be  a trying  undertaking,  and  the  road  is  better  than  ever.” 

# * * 

The  Mayor  of  Moline,  Kan.,  issued  a proclamation  last 
month  appointing  a certain  day  on  which  to  clean  up  and  repair 
damages  to  graves  and  headstones;  also  to  set  out  shade  trees 
and  otherwise  beautify  the  Moline  cemetery.  All  citizens  in  the 
city  and  adjoining  country,  interested  in  keeping  the  cemetery 
in  good  repair,  and  beautifying  the  graves  of  our  beloved  dead, 
were  invited  to  meet  at  the  cemetery  by  9 o’clock  A.  M.  on  the 
said  day,  with  shade  trees,  spades,  rakes,  axes,  and  other  neces- 
sary tools  with  which  to  do  the  required  work. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding  that  a cemetery  is  an  unusual  place  for  a 
fire  Kokomo,  Ind.,  had  such  a conflagration  recently  in  the 
city  cenijtery  which  swept  over  nearly  three  acres  of  ground  and 


destroyed  everything  in  its  pathway,  including  hundreds  o^ 
markers  and  marble  slabs  marking  the  resting  places  of  the  dead. 
Nearly  all  the  pioneer  residents  of  the  city  were  buried  there, 
but  since  the  opening  of  a new  and  larger  cemetery  the  place 
has  been  neglected.  Each  year  it  has  been  permitted  to  grow  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds,  and  it  was  the  dry  vegetation  of  last 
year  that  fed  this  fire. 

•*  *•  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Rural  ceme- 
tery (Fernhill)  was  held  April  3.  Except  in  the  sale  of  lots 
which  showed  a decrease  over  last  year  of  $438  an  increase  was 
shown  in  all  other  directions.  The  perpetual  care  fund  now 
amounts  to  $ 12,289  79,  and  last  year  34  perpetual  care  contracts 
were  executed  making  a total  of  127.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $6,600  55  and  expenditures  $7  17708.  A resolution 
was  passed  calling  upon  the  directors  to  report  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  upon  a scale  of  fees  for  perpetual  care  of  lots  to 
meet  the  gradual  depieciation  in  value  of  money  and  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

*** 

The  annual  report  of  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee; 
Wis.,  shows  total  receipts  for  year  ending  March  31,  1S99,  to  be 
$88,416.43,  which  include:  S ile  of  lots  |2i  .334  30;  sale  of  graves, 
$2,578;  interments  on  private  lots,  12,344;  cremations  $1,175; 
care  of  lots  $20  832. 1 1 , and  foundations  for  monuments,  etc. , 
$2,201.20.  The  disbursements  amounted  to  $65,984  35,  which 
included:  care  of  cemetery,  |i  t ,i  14  27;  work  done  by  order  on 
owner’s  lots,  $10,875  68;  work  on  foundations  and  monuments, 
.$1,128.85;  repairs  and  improvements  I3-398  49;  salaries,  etc., 
$10,491.95.  The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  $i  17.376  99;  per- 
petual care  fund,  $20,754  08.  There  were  717  interments  and 
47  cremations  during  the  fiscal  year. 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  holders  of  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery, Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  May  4,  1899,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Williaras, 
chairman,  made  his  43rd  Annual  Report.  The  receipts  from 
sale  of  lots  the  past  year  were  $3-597.57  and  the  trust  fund  for 
the  care  of  the  grounds,  roads  and  lakes  now  amounts  to  $37,- 
949  57-  The  perpetual  care  fund  is  $29,454.30.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  2735  lots  in  the  cemetery  since  1850  amounts  to 
$i84.45oand  the  numberof  burials  to  11,000.  Some  $130,01x1  have 
been  expended  in  the  improvements  of  Magnolia  since  its  or- 
ganization and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  kept  cemeteries  in  the 
South.  Numerous  monuments,  costing  in  the  aggregate  some 
$200,000,  many  of  them  of  good  taste  and  beauty,  adorn  the 
grounds.  A park  of  some  five  acres  is  laid  out  and  will  be  im- 
proved by  planting  camelias,  azaleas,  roses  and  ornamental  trees. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Williams,  chairman,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
original  Board  of  Trustees. 

* * -*- 

The  legislature  of  California  has  passed  an  act,  approved 
March  2,  1899,  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  auth 
orize  the  incorporation  of  rural  cemetery  association,”  approved 
April  28,  1859,  This  act  authorizes  such  association  to  erect, 
purchase,  or  lease  buildings  and  furnaces  and  other  works  for 
cremation:;  of  human  bodies;  also,  to  erect  or  lease  buildings  in 
which  shall  be  entombed  only  the  ashes  of  cremated  dead;  to 
make  provision  for  the  care  of  the  burial  places  and  ashes  of  the 
dead;  also,  to  provide  for  the  cremation  of  the  unclaimed  dead 
and  bodies  liable,  if  interred,  to  spread  disease.  Section  3 pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  epidemics  or  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases,  or  otherwise,  the  proper  authorities  of  any  county,  city 
and  county,  city  or  town,  may  order  the  unclaimed  or  unknown 
dead,  and  the  dead  who  die  in  public  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town,  and  the  de*d 
commonly  buried  at  public  expense,  cremated,  and  their  ashes 
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iin  Ti  ired,or  otherwise  preserved  in  receptacles  in  columbariums, 
or  interred  in  b rrial  places,  and  hum  in  bodies,  and  parts  of 
bodies,  used  in  medical  or  other  schools  (except  specimens  to  be 
preserved)  shall  not  be  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  state,  nor  on 
the  ground,  nor  in  receptacks  for  refuse  matter,  nor  in  vaults, 
nor  in  sewers,  but  shall  either  be  buried  as  deep  in  the  ground 
as  is  by  law  required  for  dead  bodies,  or  cremated,  as  in  this  act 
provided.  But  the  remains  of  a person  shall  not  be  cremated 
by  compulsion,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  he  or  his 
family,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  his  church  or  spiritual  adviser 
objects.  A violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  a mis- 
demeanor, and  it  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  of  its  passage. 

* * * 

The  bids  for  removing  the  3 ,oo  bodies  from  fce  old  St. 
John’s  cemetery,  Clinton,  to  the  new  St.  John’s  cemetery,  Lan- 
cister,  Mass.,  showed  a remarkable  range.  The  eighteen  bids 
enumerated,  ranged  from  $16,293  lowest,  to  $38,834  the 
highest,  d’he  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs  Cooney  & Cough- 
lin, of  Chelsea,  Mass  , at  $16,500.  In  connection  with  this  re- 
moval the  board  of  health  orders  that  the  contractor  shall  pro- 
vide a sufficient  number  of  water-tight  metallic  boxes  or  cases, 
and  no  body  shall  be  removed  excepting  in  such  a case;  also, 
thit  wh  itever  is  removed  shall  be  wrapped  in  a cloth  thoroughly 
saturated  with  a solution  of  bi  chloride  of  mercury  and  chlorin- 
ated lime;  also,  that  all  metallic  boxes  shall  be  disinfected  at 
least  once  a day — the  whole  w'ork  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health. 

* * * 

The  Buffalo,  New  York,  City  Cemetery  Association  has  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  burial  lots  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  from  50 
cents  to  1 1 per  square  foot.  The  price  had  not  been  changed  in 
30  years.  An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  May  2,  1887,  author- 
ized the  board  of  trustees  of  the  association  to  set  aside  a trust 
fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  care  of  lots.  In  a few  years  there  w'ill  be  no  more  land 
to  sell  and  the  income  will  be  limited  to  the  fees  for  opening 
graves,  etc.,  and  will  be  insufficient  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the 
cemetery,  and  the  price  is  raised  in  order  to  swell  the  perpetual 
care  funds,  “so  that  when  our  income  from  the  sale  of  lots  is  cut 
off,  an  average  interest  of  3 per  cent,  on  the  perpetual  care  fund 
will  suffice  for  all  the  needs  of  the  cemetery,”  says  the  secretary. 


CLEANING  ASPHALT  STREETS. 

In  a recent  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  United 
States  Consul  Erdman,  at  Breslau,  Germany,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  the  methods  pursued  in  that  city  for 
the  cleaning  of  asphalt  streets;  The  treatment  of  asphalt  streets 
here  in  Breslau  is  entirely  different  from  methods  employed  in 
the  United  States,  h'or  instance:  One  man  has  charge  of  four 
squares  in  front  of  the  consulate.  His  tools  for  keeping  the 
streets  clean  are  as  follows:  An  iron  hopper  wheelbarrow,  a 
shovel,  a broom  and  a rubber  scraper  about  f^ct  long.  The 
rubber  is  fastened  in  a viselike  wooden  clamp  and  is  about  4 
inches  wide,  X thick,  and  very  stiff.  This  man  during 

the  day  is  continually  going  over  his  four  squares,  taking  up  the 
litter  and  keeping  the  streets  thoroughly  clean. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  having  cleaned  the  street,  he 
takes  his  wheelbarrow,  loaded  with  very  fine,  sharp  sand,  and 
scatters  the  same  with  his  hands  or  a small  shovel  lightly  over 
the  streets,  to  prevent  slipping.  Should  it  be  a rainy  day,  he 
repeats  this  process  several  times  during  the  day.  Once  a week 
two  sprinkling  cars  are  sent  out  alongside  of  each  other,  so  that 
they  cover  the  whole  street  at  one  time  with  w’ater,  washing  the 
same  thoroughly.  Immediately  following  the  sprinkling  cars  come 
four  one-horse  roller  brush  sweepers,  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 


sweeping  the  water  and  slime  into  the  gutter,  when  the  same  is 
piled  up  and  carted  away.  Then  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
these  streets  comes  along  with  his  wheelbarrow  and  sprinkles 
s ind  all  over  the  street.  In  spring  or  autumn,  when  the  streets 
are  often  sloppy  and  wet,  the  washing  is  done  several  times 
during  the  week. 

I am  informed  the  washing  is  done  for  the  put  pose  of  remc  v- 
ing  the  slime  which  the  asphalt  seems  to  leave,  and  to  keep  the 
street  from  being  slippery;  also  for  the  preservation  and  harden- 
ing of  the  asphalt.  All  streets  are  kept  in  excellent  conditi  n, 
the  shopkeepers  or  tenants  not  being  permitted  to  put  sweep 
ings  on  the  pavement  or  street.  These  must  be  taken  up  and  put 
in  a box  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  city  has  wire  baskets  fastened  on  lamp-posts,  against 
houses,  fences  or  trees,  in  which  the  public  may  throw  was'e 
p iper  while  w’alking  along.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  any  waste  paper 
on  the  streets,  as  the  citizens  in  general  take  pi  ide  in  keeping  the 
streets  clean.  The  householders  have  to  sweep  the  streets  in  the 
center  of  the  street  regularly  every  morning  before  six  o’clock. 
The  litter  is  pi’ed  up  and  carted  away  by  the  city  teams. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  the  Arlington  National 
cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wa  that  selected  for  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  dead  soldiers  recently  brought  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  whose  bodies  were  not  claimed  by  relatives.  It 
is  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Potomac  River  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mansion  which  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Robert 
E.  Lee.  A handsome  monument  will  be  erected  to  mark  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  heroes  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Colonel  Moore  said  of  this  spot:  “If  the  parents  ar.d 
relatives  knew  what  good  care  would  be  taken  of  these  graves 
they  would  not  ask  to  have  the  bodies  sent  home  to  be  buried  in 
many  instances  in  the  small  cities,  only  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
march  of  progress.  If  these  bodies  are  buried  at  Arlington  the 
graves  will  be  taken  care  of  as  long  as  the  government  stands, 
and  on  each  Decoration  day  the  people  will  decorate  their 
graves.”  Some  336  soldiers  were  buried  with  most  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  the  flag  of  the  country  was  hanging  at  half  mast 
throughout  the  land  in  mourning  for  her  heroes. 

* * » 

In  view  of  the  fa»t  of  the  generally  neglected  condition  of 
the  cemeteries  in  the  South,  the  ladies  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  cannot  expect 
us  to  take  the  following  resolution,  strongly  protesting  against 
President  McKinley’s  suggestion  respecting  the  federal  care  of 
Confederate  graves,  seriously;  “With  full  appreciation  of  the 
impulse  expressed  in  that  sentiment,  we  shrink  instinctively, 
with  hushed  and  holy  sorrow,  from  yielding  the  slightest  assent. 
The  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  are  our  pilgrims’  shrines. 
From  their  hallowed  hearts  eternally  ascend  mute  protest; 
against  all  assaults  upon  constitutional  liberty.  The  record 
these  incomparable  heroes  made  furnish  the  brightest  pages  in 
American  annals,  wrought  out  by  men  of  loftiest  mold.  Only 
reverent  hands  should  lay  memorials  over  their  consecrated  dust. 
To  the  women  of  the  South  this  sacred  trust  must  be  reserved 
through  all  generations.” 

• * » 

All  the  data  necessary  for  a complete  directory  of  the  old 
cemeteries  in  Boston  has  been  collected  by  the  Cemetery  Com- 
mission, and  is  now  being  arranged  in-the  office  and  the  cata- 
logue is  about  completed.  The  burying-grounds have  been  sur- 
veyed, the  tombstone  inscriptions  copied  and  the  plans  of  the 
grounds  have  been  worked  out,  showing  where  the  stones  are  lo- 
cated. .'Ml  this  information  will  be  compiled  into  a catalogue 
system  like  that  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  name  of 
the  interred  is  written  on  one  side  of  the  card  and  a true  copy  of 
he  tomb  inscription  is  written  on  the  other  side. 
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Destroying  the  Mole. 

A subscriber  inquires  if  the  mole  is 
strictly  carnivorous,  and  also  how  to  des- 
troy them. 

It  IS  customary  to  consider  them 
carnivorous,  though  as  recorded  in  a pre- 
vious volume,  they  have  been  known  to 
live  eni  irely  on  vegetable  food  from  necess- 
ity. Just  like  human  beings,  they  have  a 
preference,  and  in  all  probability  roots 
are  seldom  touched  for  food.  Ground  mice 
, are  very  destructive,  and  should  be  blamed 
for  much  that  is  now  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  mole. 

From  various  reports,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  method  of  destro)  ing  moles  will 
not  always  answer.  Some  people  have 
success  with  traps  consisting  of  steel 
prongs  set  to  spring  downward  when  the 
mole  passes  beneath  them,  the  trap  being 
placed  over  a recent  run.  A Kentucky 
correspondent  claims  to  have  caught  five 
and  six  a day  with  such  traps.  Others 
recommend  poisoning  meat  and  placing 
It  in  their  runs.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
also  recommended.  It  is  poured  into  a run, 
the  entrance  being  immediately  covered, 
while  the  fumes  extend  for  a considerable 
distance,  killing  the  animals  it  may- 
reach. 

The  greatest  success  of  others  is  to  take 
notice  of  the  time  when  the  moles  usually 
work,  set  a boy  with  a spade  to  watch  the 
ground  and  dig  up  where  any  disturbance 
of  the  soil  occurs.  This  is  a sure  way,  and 
not  so  expensive  and  tedious  as  it  may 
seem  without  trial. — Meehans'  Mo?ithly 
for  May. 

» * * 

Evergreen  Trees. 

Evergreen  trees  are  valuable  for  screens, 
for  wind  breaks,  for  a background  against 
which  to  group  trees  with  highly  colored 
leaves  or  branches,  and  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Too  many  should  not  be  used  to- 
gether near  the  buildings,  as  they  give  a 
dark  effect  and  often  present  an  unhealthy 
appearance. 

The  best  time  to  plant  evergreen  trees 
is  in  the  spring,  during  April  or  May,  just 
when  the  buds  are  ready  to  push;  or  if  fall 
planting  is  preferred,  it  should  be  done  in 
October  or  November.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  rootsdo  not  become  dry 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  It  is  best  to 
select,  for  their  removal,  a moist  or  rainy 
day. 

Austrian  pine  ( Pinus  Austriaca ) is  of 
a compact  growth;  it  is  cone  shaped,  with 


a broad  base.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
and  nearly  six  inches  long.  The  branches 
are  equal  around  the  tree,  and  well  distii- 
buted.  They  need  plenty  of  room  for  good 
development.  Thistreecan  be  mostsifely 
removed  when  not  more  than  three  feet 
high. 

Red  cedar  ( Juniperus  Virginiana)  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  grown 
evergreens;  but  the  principal  objection  to 
this  tree,  is  that  it  is  often  badly  attacked 
by  the  fungus  ( gym  nosporangium  Macro- 
pus ),  which  spoils  much  of  its  attractions. 

Scotch  pine  ( Pynus  sylvestris)  is  of 
more  open  spreading  growth  than  the 
Austrian  pine.  The  branches  and  foliage 
are  not  so  heavy,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
lighter  green.  The  Scotch  pine  grows 
quite  rapidly,  and  if  carefully  handled  can 
be  reared  with  very  good  success. 

Dwarf  pine  ( Pinus  Montana  ).  This 
tree  forms  a low,  broad,  dense,  growth. 
The  trunk  is  divided  at  the  base  into 
several  ascending,  smooth  branches.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green.  This  tree  grows 
quite  readily  when  transplanted,  and  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  for  hot  and  dry 
locations. — Neiv  En^hxfid  Florist. 

% ^ 

Palmetto  Blooms. 

The  cabbage,  saw  and  blue  palmetto 
are  now  in  bloom  in  South  Florida.  The 
orange,  lemon  and  peach  trees  are  in 
bloom  and  so  are  the  wild  lupines.  The 
air  is  laden  with  the  wonderful  fragrance 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  that  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  Bees  are  darting  hither 
and  yon,  loading  themselves  with  honey 
for  their  hive  ho.Ties.  One  would  think 
that  where  it  is  almost  perpetual  summer 
the  honey  bee  would  not  be  as  industrious 
as  in  the  colder  climates,  but  this  little 
worker  is  as  active  here  as  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  make  provision  for  a long, 
dreary  and  cold  winter,  just  now  the  bee 
IS  taking  advantage  of  the  palmetto  bloom 
and  storing  much  of  the  very  best  of  honey 
from  those  flowers. 

The  cabbage  palmetto  is  a tall  tree^ 
perhaps  standing  fifty  feet  high.  The 
great  bunch  of  flowers  hangs  from  the  ex- 
treme top  and  is  several  feet  long.  A sweet, 
nectar-like  fluid,  almost  pure  honey,  is 
dripping  from  the  flowers,  This  fluid  cer- 
tainly is  a nectar,  a drink  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  saw  palmetto,  the  most  common, 
is  everywhere  present.  Its  stalk  of  flowers 
is  about  two  feet  long  and  wonderfully 
sweet  and  fragrant.  The  saw  palmetto  is 
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so  calleil  because  of  the  saw-like  edges  of 
ils  leaf  stems. 

The  blue  palmetto,  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  saw,  has  not  sharp,  prickly,  but 
smooth  stems.  Its  bloom  is  as  grand  and 
fragrant  as  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

The  palmetto  is  a member  of  the  palm 
family.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  at  least 
1. 000  species  of  palms  and  palmcttoes 
scattcied  over  the  world.  At  least  600  are 
definitely  knownand  classiFnd.  Humboldt 
computed  the  number  of  flowers  upon  a 
single  plant  at  about  600  000.  Upon  an 
acre  there  are  often  a hundred  palmettoes 
growing.  A moment's  calculation  will 
show  that  when  the  p.ilmetto  IS  in  bloom 
there  are  thousands  of  flowers  everywhere 
.ind  the  air  must  be  laden  with  healthful 
fragi  nnce. 

I believe  our  Northern  friends  could 
procure  the  seed  and  have  palmettoes 
growing  in  boxes  about  their  houses  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  bloom  in  the  north- 
ern climate,  but  the  plant  is  ornamental 
wherever  grown  —PeJer  Prindle,  in 
Southern  Fbrist. 

* 

Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

The  majority  of  hardy  perennial  plants 
and  shrubs  should  be  set  out  in  the  spring, 
although  many  are  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  winter,  if  planted  in  the  fall. 
Good  protection,  however,  should  be  given 
if  planted  then. 

The  perennial  phlox  is  a great  acquisi- 
tion to  our  hardy, summer  blooming  plants, 
being  fine  as  individual  specimens,  with 
their  large  bunches  of  finely  colored 
flowers,  or  as  a background  to  smaller 
plants.  They  begin  blossoming  in  July 
and  last  until  late  in  the  fall. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  should  be 
cultivated,  that  is  hoed,  watered,  mulched 
and  trained.  Just  as  much  as  any  of  the 
more  tender  plants.  Thisadvice  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  many,  yet  some  flower 
growers  never  so  much  as  hoe  these  plants 
after  they  are  once  set  out.  To  be  sure, 
they  do  care  for  themselves,  in  a great 
measure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  very 
grateful  for  any  care  that  may  be  given 
them. 

A hardy  perennial  that  can  never  be 
over  praised  is  the  grand  new  plant 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  decorative  of  oursummer  bloom- 
ing plants.  It  grows  to  a gieat  height 
and  nearly  all  summer  is  covered  with  its 
double,  golden  yellow  flowers,  very  much 
like  chrysanthemums.  These  are  borne 
on  long,  wiry  stems,  thus  making  them 
fine  for  cutting.  The  plant  delights  in  a 
sunny,  open  situation,  and  will  absorb  a 
great  amount  of  water. — From  Vicks 
Magazine. 
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The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  American  Park  and  Out-Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President, 

WARREN  H. MANNING, Tremont  Building. 
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E-  B HASKELL,  Boston,  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  has  been  organized,  with  the 
following  officers;  J.  C.  Olmsted,  presi- 
dent; O.  Parsons,  Jr.,  vice-president;  W. 
C Laurie,  treasurer,  and  D.  W.  Langton, 
New  York,  secretary. 


Mr.  E.  Baker,  well  known  as  a botanist 
and  horticulturist  in  the  South,  will  take 
the  place  of  superintendent  Fonta  in 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  during  the 
absence  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who 
shortly  leaves  for  France,  his  native  coun- 
try, on  a visit  which  may  occupy  eighteen 
months. 


Mr.  Cyrus  Phipps  was  again  elected 
superintendent  of  Franklin  Cemetery, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  association. 


Mr.  G.  D.  Baltimore,  C.  E.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  engineer  of  the  Oakwood  and  For- 
est Park  cemeteries  of  Troy,  and  the  Fern 
Dale  cemetery,  located  between  Johns- 
town and  Gloversville,  has  been  retained 
in  a similar  capacity  by  the  Pine  View 
Cemetery  Association,  of  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Baltimore  is  now  at  work  laying 
out  the  new  tracts  recently  purchased  by 
that  association. 


Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  War- 
ren H.  Manning,  landscape  architect  of 
Boston,  for  the  new  South  View  Ceme- 
tery at  Randolph,  Vt.  Mr.  Manning  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney, 
architect,  has  been  at  work  on  the  plans 
for  the  house  and  grounds  of  the  Minne- 
tonka Pleasure  club.  Lake  Minnetonka, 
Minn.  The  contracts  for  the  building 
will  be  let  immediately  and  the  members 
hope  to  have  it  ready  for  use  by  June. 
The  house  is  to  erected  immediately  on 
the  Lafayette  hotel  site  and  a part  of  the 
foundation  work  will  be  utilized.  The 
house  will  have  a frontage  of  So  feet,  a 
depth  of  90,  and  contain  on  the  ground 
floor  a large  dining  room  and  kitchen  be- 
side a spacious  club  room.  A veranda 
will  encircle  the  house  and  a portion  will 
be  screened  in  as  a tea  room. 


Mr.  James  A.  Burns  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rural  cemetery, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  to  succeed  the  late  Mar- 
ion Randolph.  In  1866  Mr.  Burns,  when 
a boy  of  12  went  to  work  in  the  cemetery, 
under  the  superintendency  of  James  W. 
Green.  Since  that  time,  a period  of  33 
years,  he  has  been  in  continuous  service 
there,  and  for  a number  of  years  has  been 
assistant  superintendent.  Much  pleasure 
is  expressed  in  his  appointment  by  the  lot 
owners  who  have  appreciated  his  work  and 
his  uniform  courtesy. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  R- 
R.  Co.  is  falling  into  line  on  the  subject 
of  improving  their  station  grounds,  and 
have  recently  appointed  Mr.  A.  Reinisch 
of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  as  landscape  gardener. 
Parks  are  to  be  laid  out  at  their  railway 
stations  and  improvements  carried  out  to 
make  the  properties  attractive. 


The  meeting  of  the  Rock  River  Val- 
ley Branch  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society,  a very  interesting  one,  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  George  Powell,  near 
Sterling,  last  month.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  George  D.  John  read  a 
paper  on,  “Should  Horticulture  be  taught 
in  our  Public  Schools?”  The  authertook 
a negative  view  of  the  subject  on  the 
grounds  that  the  public  schools  were  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
child  a good  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  which  all  practice  as  a rule  every 
day  in  all  business  and  other  avocations 
of  life,  so  that  horticulture  and  other  stud- 
ies may  find  a foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  A good  discussion  was  had  upon 
the  paper,  but  published  reports  give  the 
balance  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  views 
of  the  author. 


The  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 
have  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
probably  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive horticultural  exhibit  ever  attempted 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  given  in  the 
Auditorium  building,  the  rent  of  which 


and  expenses  for  the  week  commencing 
Nov.  6,  labor  and  other  items  will  amount 
to  $20,000.  Some  $5,000  has  already  been 
promised  towards  a guarantee  fund  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  sulHcieni  to  cover  ex- 
penses, the  lease  will  be  drawn  up  with 
the  Auditorium  managers,  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibits  completed. 


< 

\ BOOKS.  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Oakwoods  cemetery,  Chicago.  The  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Oakwoods  Cemetery  Association  of  Chi- 
cago is  a fine  example  of  cemetery  printed 
matter.  It  is  profusely  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  contains  the  essential  infor- 
mation to  interest  and  attract  attention. 

Another  highly  artistic  production  is 
that  of  Woodlawn  cemetery.  New  York 
City,  a small  pamphlet  contains  most 
beautifully  produced  half  tones,  one  to  a 
page  with  a few  words  only  of  printed 
matter  executed  in  tint  inks.  This  is  is- 
sued in  addition  to  the  annual  report  for 
i8y8  which  is  gotten  up  in  the  style  which 
has  become  standard  with  Woodlawn 
cemetery. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 
Park  Commissioners,  Boston,  Mass, , Janu- 
ary 1899.  Illustrated  with  photo-gravures 
and  detail  contour  map  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  of  Boston. 

Fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Swan  Point  cemetery.  Providence, 
R.  1.  February  7,  1899.  Together  with 
the  Charter,  By-laws,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions and  a catalogue  of  proprietors. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  full  page  half 
tones. 

The  University  of  Nebraska.  Tvrelfth 
annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska. 

Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Forty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  25  and  26,  1899. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  the  year  189S. 

Transactions  of  the  Indiana  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1898.  This  is  a report  of 
the  38th  annual  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  6-8,  1898.  The 
book  contains  a number  of  instructive 
papers  and  committee  reports,  and  the 
discussions  afford  a fund  of  invaluable  in- 
formation on  practical  lines. 

Preliminary  announcement,  Twenty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  to  be  held  at 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  October  31,  to  No- 
vember 3,  1S99. 

Report  of  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers, Wilmington,  Del.,  1898.  Thisreport 
is  always  attractive.  The  present  issue 
contains  some  beautijul  halt  tones  and  re- 
productions of  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
LaFayette  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  year  ending  December  31,  1898.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Betson,  superintendent. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Ceme- 
tery Commissioners,  City  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1898. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Elm- 
wood Cemetery  Company,  Sherbrooke. 
P.  Q.,  Canada. 
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The  Industrialist,  for  April,  a journal 
issued  ten  limes  a year  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
Kas.  This  journal  which  is  edited  by  the 
faculty  and  printed  by  the  college  is  now 
in  its  25th  volume.  The  college  offers 
courses  in  agriculture,  engineering,  house- 
hold economics,  architecture,  and  allied 
departments  of  education.  The  journal 
contain^some  valuable  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles which  speak  volumes  for  the  educa- 
tional and  progressive  status  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Foresight,  a handsomely  gotten  up 
pamphlet  giving  a description  of  the 
city  of  Tacoma,  Washington, — the  city, 
the  university  and  its  residence  park. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  half  tones 
artistically  arranged.  1 1 also  includes  a 
map  of  the  university  grounds  and  resi- 
dence p irk  attached.  This  park  has 
been  laid  out  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Schwagerl, 
the  Pacihe  coast  landscape  architect,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pamph- 
let. 

The  Steam  Road  Roller  in  Parks  and 
Cemeteries. 

Mr.  William  Salway,  Superintendent  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject 
of  the  Road  Roller: 

‘ I think  it  is  due  you  to  sav  that  your 
admirable  publication  the  ‘Park  and 
Cemetery’  is  doing  excellent  work.  I find 
that  it  is  not  only  subscribed  for,  but  it  is 
read,  the  many  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  it  conveys  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  its  n any  readers,  which  makes  it 
worth  many  times  its  price.  It  is  seldom 
that  I contribute  anything  to  its  columns, 
but  would  like  to  make  knov/n  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Steam  Roller. 

Seven  years  ago  we  began  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  different  machines  then 
on  the  market,  and  finally  selected  a ten- 
ton  roller  from  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.  of 
Springfield,  O. 

At  first  we  used  the  roller  for  merely 
rolling  new  metal  and  the  general  surface 
of  the  roads,  and  frequently  before  apply- 
ing the  new  stone  would  break  up  the  old 
surface  with  the  spiked  wheels,  but  we 
have  since  found  many  more  uses  to  which 
we  have  applied  it.  In  extending  our 
improvements  we  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  about  80,000  yards  of  tough  hard 
pan,  it  was  of  such  mixture  that  it  could 
not  be  ploughed,  and  to  blast  it  was 
impossible  with  anything  like  satisfactory 
results.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I could 
possibly  use  the  steam  roller  by  making  it 
stationary,  and  by  means  of  a spool 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  axle,  a steel 
cable  could  be  used  to  draw  a gopher  plow 
through  the  hard  pan  so  that  it  could  be 
broken  in  pieces  ready  to  load  into  carts 
and  scrapers.  On  applying  to  the  manu- 
facturers they  furnished  the  necessary 
assistance  in  putting  on  the  spool  and 
cable,  and  the  results  are  so  eminently 
satisfactory  that  we  feel  our  experience 
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^ Adveriis€?nefits,  livilted  to  five  lines ^ will  be 
'i'nserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  ^o  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted,  a position  as  Cemetery  Super- 
intendent, with  .several  years’  experience  ; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability  ; am  now  in  charge  of  Incorporated 
Cemetery.  Address  American,  care  of 
l^ARK  AND  Cemetery. 

A position  wanted  by  a Scotchman  as 
Cemetery  Superintendent;  21  years’ ex- 
pel ience  as  landscape  garderer  and 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  the  country  ; thoroughly 
competent  to  manage,  improve  and 
superintend  the  care  of  a first-class  ceme- 
tery. Address  C.  care  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

Situation  wanted  by  experienced  young 
man  as  superintendent;  '.o  take  full 
charge, or  assistant  in  first-class  cemetery; 
can  prepare  new  grounds.  Address].  A.  L., 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


may  be  useful  to  others.  We  use  the 
cable  lor  pulling  heavy  weights,  such  as 
removing  large  stumps  of  trees  after  they 
are  grubbed  out.  which  all  engineers  know 
is  a difficult  task  with  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances, in  cases  where  large  trees  have 
died  in  the  middle  of  sections  and  where 
a team  of  horses  could  not  go,  we  have 
put  down  plank  and  drawn  the  slump  by 
cable,  the  steam  roller  standing  on  the 
avenue  300  feet  away  from  the  hole  where 
the  stump  was. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Harrison 
Granite  Company  erected  in  the  cemetery 
a mausoleum  for  the  heirs  of  Charles 
hdeischmann.  It  is  a copy  of  the  Par- 
thenon, the  roof  being  in  three  pieces, 
two  side  stones  and  a ridge  stone  of 
unusual  size,  and  these  were  removed 
from  the  railroad  to  the  cemetery  lot  by 
the  use  of  the  steam  roller. 

We  realize  that  the  first  cost  of  a steam 
roller  seems  to  most  cemetery  and  park 
boards  very  great,  and  they  are  in  doubt 
as  to  their  being  justified  in  making  the 
expenditure,  but  could  they  know  the 
value  of  such  a machine  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  one.  I do  not  know 
how  we  could  manage  without  ours,  it 
really  seems  as  indispensable  as  the  tele- 
phone, and  I would  advise  all  park  and 
cemeteries  that  do  not  have  a steam 
I'oller  to  obtain  one. 

The  use  of  the  steam  roller  on  our 
roads  has  made  a surface  equal  to  asphalt, 
and  the  steep  grades  that  formerly 
washed  by  the  heavy  rains  are  seldom 
effected  now. 

Since  our  roller  was  made  the  manu- 
facturers have  added  several  valuable 
improvements. 


Landscape,  Garden  and  Plant 
Photographs. 

The  Publisher  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery announces  the  following  photo- 
graphic competition  for  1899. 

List  of  Premiums. 

No.  I.  Landscape  and  Garden  Ef- 
fects. A first  premium  of  Five  Dol- 
lars and  a second  of  Three  Dollars  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than 
four  photographs  of  picturesque  land- 
scape and  garden  effects.  These  may 
include  park  or  rural  scenery,  city  or 
suburban  out  door  art  in  gardening. 

No.  2.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
OF  the  Open  Air.  A first  premium 
of  Five  Dollars  and  a second  of  Three 
Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
SIX  photographs  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  These  may  include  wild  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  any  plant  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  in  single  speci- 
mens or  groups.  All  photographs  in 
this  class  should  carry  descriptions,  in- 
cluding approximate  dimensions. 

No.  3.  Groupings  and  Effects.  A 

first  premium  of  Five  Dollars  and  a 
second  of  Three  Dollars  is  offered  for  a 
series  of  six  photographs  of  picturesque 
groupings  of  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sug- 
gestive spots  of  wild  plant  life,  in  wood- 
land, park  or  home  grounds.  Rock  or 
water  gardens  may  be  included  in  this 
section.  These  photographs  should 
also  have  enough  descriptive  matter  at- 
tached to  make  it  possible  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature. 

For  photographs  retained  by  the  pub- 
lisher that  are  not  awarded  piizes 
50  cents  each  will  be  paid.  The  com- 
petition will  remain  open  until  July  ist. 

Sugjg'estions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  back- 
grounds plain  to  avoid  confusion  in  pic- 
ture. Figures  of  persons,  garden  utensils, 
and  all  objects  liable  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  picture  or  its  object  should  be  care- 
fully kept  out.  The  photographs  must  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs 
and  must  not  be  less  than  five  inches  by 
four  inches. 

Instructions. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in 
the  possession  of  either  the  sender  or 
others;  but  there  must  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  photographing  or  using 
them.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  the  publisher  shall  have  the  right  of 
engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  They  may  be 
printed  on  any  good  paper  that  shows  the 
subjects  clearly,  and  that  will  make  good 
half  tones. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
together  with  the  name  and  description  of 
the  objects  shown,  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Haight.  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
and  the  class  for  which  the  photographs 
are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled 
“Photographic  Competition.” 
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THE  CHAMPION  IRON  CO.. 

JCKIVTOIV,  OHIO, 

® MANUFACTURE  ® 

IRON  FENCES  FOR 

Public  Grounds  and  Residences, 

CEMETERY  EENCES  AND 

CEMETERY  LOT  INCLOSURES. 

Settees  and  Vases,  Ornamental  Crosses,  Etc, 

Also  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  and  Jail  Work. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


THE  PERFECT  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE._^ 


Simple,  Practical,  Indispensable,  Easily  Operated. 

Convenient  to  Handle,  Indorsed  by'-Everybody. 


% 


Oaklawn  Ckmbtbry  Association. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  April  ig,  i8gq. 
Messrs.  Osborn  &’  Co.,  Milford,  111. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  lowering  device  is  O.  K.  and  works  like  a charm. 
We  used  it  on  a steep  side  hill,  and  the  automatic  coupler  worked 
splendidly.  Yours  truly,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sufit. 


% 
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O.  S.  OSBORN  & CO., 

MILFORD,  ILL. 

M.  Y.  CAMERON,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  - State  Agent. 


How  to  Spray.  When  to  spray  and 
what  pumps  to  use.  The  Goulds 
MT’g.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Rochester  Ma- 
chine Tool  Works,  L’td  , Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  full  of  information  and  illustrated 
descriptions  concerning  their  products. 
They  are  making  a specialty  of  power 
mixing  and  spraying  machines,  which  are 
a necessity  where  large  plantings  are  to 
be  cared  for.  These  catalogues  will  be 
mailed  to  interested  readers  on  applica- 
tion. 


Aquatics,  Water  Lilies,  Lily  Park  Gar- 
dens and  Greenhouses.  George  B.  Moul- 
der, Smiths  Grove,  Ky. 

Spring,  1899.  The  Storrs  & Harrison 
Co.,  Painesville,  O. 

The  Lawn  Mower  Catalogue  of  Dille  & 
McGuire  M’f'g.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
contains  excellent  descriptive  and  illus- 
trated matter  of  the  various  styles  of  lawn 
mower  they  manufacture,  together  with 
prices.  Their  high  grass  “Diamond” 
mower  was  officially  used  at  the  World’s 
Fair  and  made  a good  record.  They  now 
construct  a ball  bearing  Lawn  Mower, 
made  in  four  sizes  from  14  inches  to  20 
inches,  with  the  parts  as  carefully  finished 
as  a bicycle.  A catalogue  will  be  mailed 
to  interested  enquirers. 


Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Broad  leaved  evergreens  and  herbaceous 
plants  and  seeds.  A large  assortment  of 
forest  grown  shrubs,  etc. 

Lovetts  Catalogue,  spring  1S99.  J.  T. 
Lovett,  Little  Silver  and  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  trees. 

Vaughan’s  Catalogue  for  1899,  Chicago. 
Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  and  everything  for 
the  lawn  and  garden. 

Choice  Hardy  Treesand Plants,  No. 42, 
PTed’k.  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Healthy 
and  Hardy  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  sea- 
son 1899.  Mount  Airy  Nurseries.  David 
G.  Yates  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  S.  H.  Curtis,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  llarlington  cemetery,  Wav- 
erly,  la.,  in  the  course  of  a communica- 
tion speaks  of  his  effort  to  find  a paint  for 
iron,  cemetery  fences  and  enclosures,  that 
would  retain  its  body  and  gloss  for  a rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  Last  year  he 
made  a trial  of  the  Donkey  paint  made  by 
the  Kansas  City  Roofing  Co. , Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  re- 
sults. He  highly  recommends  it  to  ceme- 
tery superintendents  for  such  work  as  he 
suggests. 

The  elm-leaf  beetle  and  other  pests 
have  made  such  sad  havoc  with  the  foli- 
age of  shade  and  other  trees  that  a Spray- 
ing Outfit  has  been  and  is  a necessity  and 
his  been  adopted  and  used  with  the  best 
of  results  in  several  cities  and  towns.  It 
has  been  found,  that,  with  such  provision 
at  comparatively  little  expense,  the  shade 
trees  can  be  sprayed  and  the  foliage  kept 
in  perfect  condition.  An  outfit  specially 
for  this  work  is  made  by  the  Goulds  M’f'g. 
Co  , Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  consists  of 
a small,  noiseless  gasoline  engine  driving 
a brass  fitted  pump.  These  are  so  con- 
nected and  mounted  upon  base  as  to  be 
easily  placed  in  spring  wagon  or  removed 
therefrom.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  company  as 
above. 


The  value  of  kerosene  as  a material  for 
spraying  has  been  generally  appreciated 
by  horticulturists  and  others  for  some 
time,  but  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  preparing  and  using  the  various 
einu'sions  of  kerosene  has  prevented  its 
general  use.  The  Ueming  Company  of 
Salem  O.,  set  to  work  experimenting  for 
a machine  that  would  make  its  own  emul- 
sion while  in  the  act  of  spraying.  The 
result  is  the  -‘Weed”  Knapsack  Kerosene 
Sprayer,  the  “Success”  bucket  Kerosene 
Sprayer  and  the  “Peerless”  Barrel  Kero- 
sene Sprayer.  The  amount  of  kerosene 
is  easily  regulated  by  an  indicator  on  the 
top  of  the  kerosene  tank  which  controls 
the  percentage  of  oil.  The  Deming 
Company’s  illustrated  catalogue  contain- 
ing complete  formulas  for  spraying,  in 
addition  to  descriptions  of  their  very 
complete  line  of  pumps  and  nozzles,  sent 
on  application. 


Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  is  in- 
fested with  poison  ivy,  in  relation  to 
which  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  says; 
“The  first  cases  of  ivy  poisoning  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  for  the  present  season  have 
been  reported  from  Valley  Green.  Two 
ladies  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Grant  statue  unveiling  ceremonies  were 
badly  affected,  one  so  seriously  as  to 
threaten  blood  poisoning.  When  asked 
what  the  Park  Commission  did  last  year 
and  what  it  expected  to  do  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  visitors  from  ivy  poison- 
ing, Secretary  Thomas  J.  Martin  said: 
‘The  removal  of  poisonous  vines  from  the 
Park  comes  under  the  same  appropriation 
as  the  cutting  of  the  grass  and  the  mow- 
ing of  the  lawns.  But  !|8ooo  was  set 
aside  last  year  for  all  this  work.  It  would 
take  at  least  five  times  that  amount  to 
extirpate  the  ivy  from  the  Park,  for  it  is 
found  all  over  its  confines.  If  persons  who 
are  poisoned  would  only  come  to  us  and 
t-ell  us  where  they  received  the  infection, 
we  would  pay  especial  attention  to  those 
particular  spots.  ” 


THE  BAKER 

Waterproof  Grave  Linings 

GRAVE  CANOPIES. 

Write  lor  cuts  and  prices. 

BAKER  BROS.  SCO.,  Tiffin,  0., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

American  Safety  Casket  Lowering  Device. 

(Cut  shows  waterproof  lining  in  grave.) 


POWER  MIXING  AND  SPRAYING  MACHINES 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Private  Grounds. 

WE  BUILD  THEM. 

ROCHESTER  MAGHI^VE  TOOL  WORKS,  LIMITED, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

CATALOGUES  O.N  APPLICAnON. 


TREES 


Evergreens,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Japan 
Maples,  Roses,  Vines  and  Choice  Fruits,  ' “ Prices. 

cTALoauEs  150  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SENT. 


F.  & F.  nurseries  Syjrg.-;. 

Wholesale  Growers  TREES  and  PLANTS  in  full  assortment — CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Books 

for 

Ccitictory 

Records. 


An  improved  system  of  recording  impoitant 
Cemetery  Statistics,  embodying  all  of  the  essential 
particulars  relating  to  the  Ownership  of  Lots,  a 
Record  of  the  Intel  ments,  and  a simple  means  of 
accurately  designating  the  location  of  graves. 

Now  in  use  by  nearly  400  Cemeteries. 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  large  or  small 
grounds. 


Specimen  pages  and  Price  List  sent  on  applica- 
tion to 

Ri  Ji  HAIGHTf  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO, 
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CREMATION  IN  SIAM. 

If  there  is  any  time  when  the  Siamese 
may  be  said  to  hold  sports,  it  is  at  a 
notable  cremation,  says  a writer  in 
Harper's  Weekly.  Ordinarily  the  dead 
of  Siam  are  burned  at  a ghat  common  to 
all  who  cannot  afford  the  considerable 
expense  of  a private  conflagration,  and 
when  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pyre  has 
been  consumed  the  body  is  well  roasted 
and  the  attendant  vultures  are  given  a 
chance  to  clean  the  bones.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  build  their  funeral  pyre 
within  their  private  walls,  where  festivities 
are  held  during  the  burning,  and  invita- 
tions issued  to  friends,  that  they  may 
come  and  behold  the  honor  paid  their 
dead.  The  bodies  of  those  intended  for 
private  cremation  are  embalmed,  and 
usually  kept  for  some  time — often  many 
months.  One  Siamese  gentleman,  when 
inviting  me  to  the  proposed  cremation  of 
his  brother,  informed  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguished deceased  had  been  awaiting 
combustion  for  a year.  The  extent  and 
character  of  the  festivities  on  such  an 
occasion  depend  entirely  upon  the  length 
of  purse  of  the  deceased's  remaining 
relatives.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
guests  assemble  to  witness  the  simple 
ceremony  of  the  yellow  robed  priests  of 
Buddha.  Subsequently  the  nearest  h male 
relative  fires  the  pyre  and  then,  while 
the  fl  lines  crackle  and  the  late  lamented 
hisses  and  pops  like  a green  pippin  on  a 
spit,  his  grieving  family  and  friends  grow 
merry  over  the  cakes  and  wines,  while 
men  hired  for  the  occasion  perform  at 
several  games,  and  even,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, do  some  littlerunning  and  jumping. 
The  gAme  nearest  approaching  one  of 
skill  is  a sort  of  fence  play  with  short 
sticks  fastened  to  both  -arms. 
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I DON’T  SPOIL  THE  TURF! 

Managers  of  Cemeteries  and  Parks  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a nice,  even, 
firm  turf  and  should  guard  against  its  being  broken  from  any  cause.  Heavy  hauling  for  the 
erection  of  monuments,  the  removal  of  earth,  grass,  etc.,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  trees,  etc.,  is  at  times  necessary.  The  ordinary  wagon  will  out 
in,  “rut”  and  ruin  the  turf,  A wagon  equipped  with  the  broad-tired 
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ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS  nr 

These  wheels  are  made  with  either  direct  or  stagger  oval  steel  spokes] 
and  we  have  such  a variety  of  sizes  that  we  can  fix  any  wagon.  We  make 

them  in  all  heights,  from 
20-in.  to  60-in.  They  all 
have  wide-faced  tires, 

. ranging  in  width  from  2 

j in.  to  8 in.,  as  ordered.  They  can  be  slipped 
I right  onto  the  wagon  already  in  use  and 
/ immediately  convert  it  into  an  ideal  park 
and  cemetery  dray.  They  bring  the  wagon 
down  where  it  is  easy  to  load.  A still  better' 
plan  would  be  to  use  one  of  our 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WACONS 

for  this  purpose.  They  are  fitted  with  the  above  wheels  either  stagger  or  direct  spokes. 
Best  seasoned  white  hickory  axles.  All  other  wood  parts  of  seasoned  white  oak.  Front  and 
rear  hounds  made  of  steel— neater,  better  and  stronger  than  wood.  Guaranteed  to  carry 
4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Catalogue  fully  describing  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  172,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Pastime  Mower  I Trimmer 

CONVERTIBLE  FROM  MOWER  TO  TRIMMER 
IN  5 SECONDS. 

It  leaves  no  Ri  'ges.  Il  trims  to  1-4  of  an  inch  of  any  Object. 
It  can  be  Sharpened  by  the  User. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  CEMETERIES. 

GRASS  CATCHERS  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

N.  B. — We  have  the  best  Weed  Extractor  in  the  market. 
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IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  commissioner  for  the 
Paris  Exposition  will  not  overlook  the  matter 
of  securing  to  American  landscape  architects 
the  work  of  laying  out  the  grounds  surrounding 
and  connected  with  the  United  States  buildings. 
It  might  be  a very  interesting  invasion  of  the  es- 
tablished ability  of  our  sister  republicans  in  ques- 
tions of  embellishment,  to  show  them  how  Ameri- 
can gardeners  can  provide  for  immediate  effects  in 
their  selection  of  planting  material,  and  its  dispo- 
sition in  decorative  gardening.  In  the  department 
of  Forestry  and  Fisheries  our  commissioner  has 
appointed  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean  as  director.  Dr. 
Beaij,is  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Forestry  Commissioner  of  that  state 
for  many  years.  He  was  also  in  the  government 
service  for  a long  period,  finally  attaining  the  posi- 
tion of’_  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture. 
From  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  he  has 
had  a varied  and  extensive  experience  in  Exposi- 
tion matters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  should 


be  eminently  qualified  to  direct  the  very  important 
department  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a reason  for  the 
peculiar  regulation  just  passed  by  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  boulevards  and  parks  to  automobile 
vehicles.  If  their  desire  was  to  attract  more  of  the 
drastic  criticism  to  which  they  have  often  subjected 
themselves,  their  effort  has  well  succeeded,  and 
they  are  m'”t  with  the  righteous  opposition  of  the 
friends  of  the  electric  carriage.  Chicago  people 
will  presently  be  calling  emphatically  for  me  dern 
blood  in  South  Park  officialdom. 

Memorial  day  received  far  greater  public 
recognition  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
the  observance  partook  of  more  seriousness. 
This  generally  desirable  condition  was  the  result  of 
the  late  Spanish  war,  which  brought  the  horrors  and 
bereavements  consequent  upon  war,  close  home  to 
the  present  generation,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  conditions  which  became  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  higher  sense  of  the  American  people  in 
the  past  few  years  will  never  recur.  Memorial 
Day  should  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
hoodlum  holiday.  Many  notable  exercises  were 
carried  out  at  a number  of  the  cemeteries,  exercises 
which  embraced  both  Federal,  Confederate  and 
Spanish  war  dead,  and  in  some  cases  the  memorial 
features  were  united  in  one  program.  The  ceme- 
teries were  beautiful  in  their  rich  late  spring  effects, 
resonant  with  nature’s  harmonies,  and  lending  their 
soothing  influence  to  the  new  fraternity  of  soldier- 
hood  which  the  late  war  has  graciously  evolved. 

Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated  this  year 
upon  being  the  city  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association.  This  meeting  occurs  on  the  27th, 
28th  and  29th  of  the  present  month,  and  of  which 
more  detailed  particulars  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  effect  of 
this  convention  and  its  proceedings  have  been  very 
stimulating  in  park  affairs  in  the  cities  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  The  intense  interest  taken  in  the 
objects  of  the  association  has  drawn  to  it  a mem- 
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bership  of  intelligent  people,  and  it  follows  that  in 
the  cities  which  are  honored  by  its  meetings,  promi- 
nent and  active  citizens  take  pleasure  in  promoting 
successful  proceedings,  in  that  this  assures  profit- 
able and  practicable  results  in  furthering  their  own 
park  affairs.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  public  im- 
provements in  landscape  work,  but  organizations 
and  private  citizens,  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proved surroundings,  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
vention to  gather  information,  make  acquaintance 
with  the  masters  of  the  art  who  may  be  present, 
and  otherwise  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  to 
go  ahead  in  the  great  work  expressed  by  the  term 
art  out-of-doors,  which  is  destined  to  do  so  much 
to  improve  conditions  of  life  everywhere.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  Detroit  convention  will  again 
be  productive  of  far  reaching  results,  redounding 
to  the  success  of  the  association  in  its  noble  mission- 
ary work,  no  less  than  to  the  city  in  which  it  conducts 
its  public  business.  Every  municipality  in  the 
country  should  send  a representative  to  receive 
experience  and  benefits  far  outweighing  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  which  in  point  of  fact  no  money 
could  purchase. 

The  civilization  of  to-day  might  well  take 
some  suggestions  from  that  of  the  past  in 
many  directions.  One  that  is  especially 
called  to  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  apparent  neg- 
lect of  the  small  park  or  breathing  spot  in  the 
building  up  of  our  cities  and  towns.  In  many  for- 
eign towns,  indeed  in  many  of  their  pretty  hamlets, 
the  thoroughfare  has  been  enlarged  about  the  pub- 
lic building,  or  advantage  has  been  taken  of  certain 
irregularities  of  plan  or  contour,  so  as  to  reserve  a 
point  of  vantage  for  the  wayfarer,  or  a point  of 
beauty  for  the  lover  of  nature.  In  many  places  it 
looks  as  though  the  park  were  arranged  before  the 
town.  Contrast  this  condition  with  what  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  own  country;  where  the  real  estate 
owner  begrudged  every  clod  of  earth  to  make  a 
wider  street,  and  the  trader  thought  the  grass  plat 
about  a public  building  a crime  against  commerce, 
because  of  its  value  as  capital  in  trade.  Our  vast 
resources  and  opportunities  has  blinded  us  to  the 
lessons  right  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are  now  pay- 
ing hcav^ily  to  learn  the  lesson.  The  small  park 
fever  abroad  in  the  land  should  have  been  attended 
to  before,  when  its  expenses  would  have  been  light. 

The  impossibility  of  being  able  to  exercise  a 
constant  vigilance  over  the  bicycle  rider, 
and  to  restrain  and  curb  the  lawlessness  of 
many  of  them  is  leading  to  a curtailment  of  privi- 
leges in  many  cemeteries.  Rules  seem  to  be  dead 
letters  to  some  cyclists,  and  their  facility  of  move- 
ment a passport  to  any  desecration  they  may  desire 


to  commit.  Much  discussion  was  had  at  the  outset 
of  the  bicycle  fever  on  the  question  of  discriminat- 
ing in  our  cemeteries  in  favor  of  the  man  driving 
the  horse,  but  the  experience  in  many  places  has 
been  to  prove  that  the  man  who  can  afford  to  drive 
a vehicle  through  the  cemetery  possesses  a respon- 
sibility which  many  cyclists  seem  never  to  realize. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cyclist  assumes  privileges  for 
his  wheel  which  has  never  and  can  never  be  ac- 
corded to  him,  if  the  care  of  the  cemetery  for  its 
lot  owners  and  the  community  is  the  duty  of  its 
officials. 

The  appropriation  of  $65,000  by  the  Illinois 
legislature  for  the  erection  of  regimental 
monuments,  markers,  and  one  state  monu- 
ment on  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh,  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  such  monuments,  both  as  to  sculpture  and 
architecture.  This  is  a subject  which  has  often  been 
touched  upon  in  these  columns,  but  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  good  name  of  this  generation,  that 
it  cannot  be  urged  too  often  or  too  vehemently;  be- 
cause apart  from  the  very  serious  consideration  of 
art  in  the  matter,  political  jobbery  has  run  rampant 
over  nearly  every  righteous  suggestion  that  such 
public  opportunities  offer  for  the  recognition  of 
either  past  or  present  efforts  of  man  to  benefit  his 
times.  To-day  it  is  an  oversight  of  ignorance,  we 
must  use  the  term,  of  any  legislator  who  promotes 
a bill  involving  art  issues  to  omit  to  incorporate  in 
his  bill  a method  designed  to  secure  merit  in  the 
work.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  at  present,  many,  perhaps  by  far  the  most,  of 
our  manufacturers  and  producers  will  sacrifice  fu- 
ture reputation,  and  run  great  risks  for  the  present, 
by  making  the  almighty  dollar  first  above  every 
other  consideration  involved  in  any  public  under- 
taking which  may  fall  to  them.  And  yet  we  rant 
about  patriotism.  But  apart  from  the  matter  of 
morality  involved,  there  should  be  no  more  dallying 
with  this  question.  The  state  has  appropriated  pub- 
lic money  for  a public  monument  on  a battlefield 
made  public  by  the  country,  and  every  other  consid- 
eration but  that  of  getting  the  best  the  money  will 
afford  should  be  subordinated  to  the  question.  At 
the  suggestion  of  The  Monumental  News  some 
time  ago,  the  Central  Art  Association  of  Chicago 
offered  to  pass  upon  all  monuments  of  a public 
character  submitted  to  them  for  a report,  free  of 
charge  except  for  transportation  expenses,  and  we 
would  urge  all  who  may  have  any  influence  in  such 
matters  to  contribute  some  effort  towards  insisting 
that  this  coming  monument  to  the  dead  soldiers  of 
Illinois,  shall  in  itself  show  not  only  a money  value, 
but  reflect  at  least  some  of  the  intelligence  of  a state 
which  has  produced  a Lincoln  and  a Grant. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Amid  the  salvos  of  artillery,  the  rythm  of  martial  music  and  the 
cheering  of  the  people,  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of 
the  hero  of  x\ppomattox,  in  the  presence  of  the  nation’s  execu- 
tive, members  of  the  cabinet  and  20,000  spectators,  was  successfully 
made  on  the  27th  of  April. 

There  has  been  much  delay  in  this,  for  the  press  gave  an  account  of 
the  successful  casting  as  far  back  as  May,  1896,  since  which  time  the 
ceremony  has  been  postponed  on  several  occasions  in  order  to  find 


a befitting  and  appropriate  time. 

The  day  for  Philadelphia  and 
its  itizens  was  an  eventful  one; 
music  played  upon  the  air,  bathed 
in  God’s  golden  sunshine  and  the 
dipping  of  the  battle  scarred  flags, 
was  a mute  and  fitting  salute,  in 
reverence  to  the  silent  general  of 
the  past,  and  his  widow,  son,  daugh- 
ter and  granddaughter  present. 

The  statue  has  been  judici- 
ously located  at  the  picturesque 
intersection  of  the  East  Park  River 
drive  and  the  Fountain  Green 
drive,  where  the  rock  face  range  of 
the  Fountain  Green  arches  serve 
to  make  a fitting  background,  in 
consonance  with  the  lazy  flowing 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill  on  the  left 
and  the  rolling  green  lands  on  the 
right. 

As  Miss  Rosemary  Sartoris 
drew  aside  the  veil,  horse  and  rider 
were  disclosed  to  public  view,  the 
former  the  work  of  Edward  C.  Pot-  Copyrighted,  Wm.  h.  Rau,  1899. 

ter,  the  figure  by  Daniel  C.  French.  grant  monument,  kairmount  park,  Philadelphia. 

Clad  in  the  full  uniform  of  a general,  spurred  and  top  booted,  and  bearing  upon  his  shoulders 
the  long  cloak  or  cape  suggested  by  his  son.  Colonel  Fred  Grant,  the  figure  stands  pre-eminently  as  the 
thoughtful,  dignified  soldier.  Again  that  familiar  sugar  loaf  hat,  beneath  which  the  bearded  face 
modeled  to  a realistic  degree,  serves  to  intensify  the  pose  and  portray  the  passiveness,  the  sphinx 
like  character  of  the  man,  the  soldier;  the  logical  solver  of  strategical  problems.  In  the  execution 
of  the  work  Mr.  French  has  given  splendid  evidence  of  his  ability.  Life  and  feeling  are  therein 
vested,  the  pose,  and  balance  admirable.  The  auxiliary  details  serve  but  to  strengthen  the  docu 
mentary  requirements,  but  aside  from  these,  the  figure  illustrates  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
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sculptor’s  art  by  giving  us  good  portraiture,  bear- 
ing in  expressive  qualities  the  latent  forces  of  the 
man. 

The  height  of  the  statue  from  the  ground,  or 
first  base  to  the  rider’s  hat,  is  15  feet  i inch,  the 
plinth  being  5 feet  6 inches  wide  and  12  feet  six 
inches  long.  The  pedestal,  which  was  designed 
by  Architects  Frank  Miles  Day  and  brother,  is  of 
pale  pink  Jonesboro  granite.  Its  total  height  from 
the  ground  proper  to  the  bronze  plinth  of  the 
statue  is  15  feet  S/4  inches.  The  pedestal  rests 
upon  two  steps  rising  from  the  ground,  and  on  this 
the  die,  a plain  granite  block,  bearing  upon  its  face 
a wreath  encompassing  the  simple  legend  “Grant,” 
with  crown  and  dental  moulding  above. 

The  contract  was  given  by  the  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association  in  January,  1894,  at  a total  cost 
for  pedestal  and  statue  of  $32,675- 


THE  ARBORETUM  AT  ROSE  BRAKE. 

A hundred  years  ago  the  little  arboretum  of 
Rose  Brake  was  a part  of  the  natural  forest  of  this 
region.  The  old  oaks  and  tulip-trees  still  standing 
here,  some  of  them  eighty  and  a hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  girthing  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  feet, 
four  leet  from  the  ground,  must  have  seen  many 
generations  of  men  pass  away  beneath  their  shade. 

Rose  Brake  is  situated  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  a southerly  direction  from  the  village  of 
Shepherdstown,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  West  Virginia. 
This  village  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  amid  picturesque  scenery,  loved  of 
artists,  who  frequently  come  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  environs. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  writer  began  to 
improve  the  little  farm  of  Rose  Brake,  it  consisted 
of  sixty-two  acres  of  good  ground,  partly  under 
cultivation  and  partly  in  wood  and  marsh-land. 
The  former  owners  had  merely  fenced  in  and  clear- 
ed the  undergrowth  of  the  grove  of  about  eight 
acres  which  sloped  from  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  in  a westerly  direction  to 
the  county  road  running  south  from  the  village. 
This  grove  had  been  pastured  by  sheep  and  cattle  so 
that  nothing  but  the  largest  trees  had  been  pre- 
served from  their  depredations.  There  was  no 
shrubbery  and  no  growth  of  vines,  wild  flowers  or 
saplings.  Ledges  of  bare  lime-rock  cropped  out  in 
all  directions  and  a smooth  turf  of  blue  grass 
growing  close  up  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  which 
stand  far  apart  as  comports  with  their  size  and 
dignity,  gave  a park-like  appearance  to  the  place. 

The  first  improvement  effected  by  the  present 
owners  was  to  turn  out  the  grazing  cattle  and  give 


a chance  for  the  native  under-growth  to  spring  up 
to  diversify  the  aspect  of  the  grove,  and  to  clothe 
the  bare  rocks  with  verdure.  Virginia  creepers  and 
other  vines  were  found  to  be  indigenous  and  only 
needing  a chance  to  convert  many  bare  and  unsight- 
ly places  into  beauty.  Shrubs  were  planted  in 
groups  here  and  there  against  the  stone  walls  and 
many  small  trees  set  out  where  there  was  sufficient 
space. 

The  ground  of  the  grove  is  rolling,  and  in  the 
main  consists  of  two  low  hills,  running  east  and  west, 
with  a winding  valley  between  there.  There  are 
two  approaches  to  the  dwelling.  One  winds  through 
the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the  domain,  while 
the  other  takes  the  southern  side  and  is  a shorter  and 
more  direct  approach  to  the  house  through  the 
shrubberies  that  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
pleasure  grounds.  An  irregular  avenue  of  large  oaks 
and  tulip  trees  outlines  these  carriage  roads.  There 
are  no  walks  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  house  except  an  informal  footpath  which  defines 
the  short  cut  across  the  grove  and  adjoining  field  to 
the  village.  The  collection  of  shrubs  and  other 
plants  has  been  formed  gradually,  until  the  little 
arboretum  now  boastsof  more  than  five  hundred  var- 
ieties of  hardy  plants  The  idea  has  been  to  mass  the 
shrubs  in  an  irregular  belt  around  the  borders  of 
the  grove,  with  a few  groups  of  small  trees  and  ever- 
greens, here  and  there,  on  rising  ground  or  in  other 
conspicuous  positions  which  best  display  their  beau- 
ty. Rocky  places  have  been  planted  with  the  native 
ferns  and  wild  flowers,  as  the  results  of  many  delight- 
ful excursions  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
woods  and  marsh-lands  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  have  thus  been  naturalized  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  grounds. 

But  the  glory  of  the  place  is  in  its  roses  which 
we  have  planted  in  every  situation  where  roses  may 
be  coaxed  to  grow,  and  which  transform  the  pleas- 
ure grounds  in  May  and  June  into  a fairy  land  of 
bloom  and  beauty.  Here  at  the  side  of  the  house 
and  in  the  garden  proper,  which  is  behind  the  house, 
are  formal  beds  for  tender  teas  and  the  choicer  gar- 
den varieties;  groups  of  Lord  Penzance  sweet-briers 

and  many  wild  and  single  roses  clamber  over  the 
rocks  through  the  grove,  or  climb  the  trees  or 
throw  a veil  of  beauty  over  stump  and  bush.  Rosa 
Wichuriana  trails  at  will  over  barren  places;  R.  mul- 
tiflora converts  a young  mulberry  into  a shady  bow- 
er; arbors  and  arches  and  trellises  are  covered  with 
climbers,  and  an  irregular  hedge  of  hybrid  per- 
petuals  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  grove 

The  clay  sub-soil  is  mulched  with  wood’s  earth 
and  a rich  black  marl  from  the  marsh  mixed  with 
barnyard  manure,  and  in  this  composite  soil  the 
roses  flourish.  Early  in  May  they  begin  to  bloom 
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in  this  climate;  the  procession  led  off  by  the  old- 
fashioned  cinnamon  rose  which  is  naturalized  in  the 
rock-brake  north-east  of  the  house  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  the  Rose  Tangle.  Here,  too,  are  many 
hundred-leaved  roses,  fineformaking  pot-pourri  and 
rose  water.  They  were  planted  many  years  ago,  by 
a former  occupant  of  the  place.  Here,  also,  is  a 
flourishing  Hermosa  which  the  writer  remembers  in 
earliest  child-hood,  and  single  damask  roses  and 
immense  cabbage  or  Provence  roses,  still  furnishing 
quantities  of  flowers,  date  farther  back  than  the  mem- 
ory can  trace.  Every  year  we  add  a few  more  to  our 
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Rosery,  so  that  we  now  have  nearly  one  hundred 
varieties  of  this  charming  family,  which  often  give 
us  flowers  as  late  as  the  first  of  December,  so  that 
we  have  roses  in  bloom,  out-of-doors,  seven  months 
of  the  year. 

Next  to  the  roses  the  paeony  is  our  favorite  plant 
for  ornamental  effect.  Large  beds  of  these  grand 
flowers  are  planted  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  borders  we  have  many  groups  of 
the  improved  kinds.  Tree-Paeonies  from  Japan  are 
being  tested  here,  and  indeed  there  is  no  group  of 
these  plants  which  has  not  some  representative  in 
our  gardens. 

We  are  unfortunately  unable  to  succeed  with 
rhododendrons,  azaleas  or  any  of  their  kindred,  as 
they  will  not  live  in  our  soil  or  resist  the  drouth 
of  our  summer  season.  We  have  discovered  by 
much  sad  experience,  that  this  beautiful  family  can 


not  be  colonized  at  Rose  Brake.  But,  to  make 
amends,  almost  all  other  hardy  plants  do  very  well 
with  us.  We  have  a great  number  of  flowering 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  and  lilacs,  spirjeas  in 
twenty  varieties,  many  weigelas,  wistarias  and 
magnolias,  and  very  many  rare  varieties  of  decid- 
uous trees,  evergreens  and  shrubs,  seldom  seen  in 
private  collections. 

The  object  of  these  little  talks  on  our  work  ait 
Rose  Brake  wdll  be  to  show  the  amount  of  whole- 
some pleasure  to  be  derived  from  ornamental  horti- 
culture and  land-scape  gardening  by  people  of  very 
moderate  means, without  green  houses  or  gardeners. 
Indeed,  we  can  boast  of  but  one  man  and  about 
half  a boy  of  all  work  to  assist  us  in  our  gardening 
operations.  So  that  all  the  trees  and  other  plants 
have  been  set  out  with  loving  personal  care  of  the 
mistress  of  the  place,  and  after  much  thoughtful 
planning.  The  writer  must  admit,  however,  that 
she  has  been  obliged  to  curb  and  restrain  her  hobby 
lest  it  should  run  away  with  her.  iVnd,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  become  as 
great  enthusiasts  as  herself  in  this  direction,  she 
wishes  to  state  in  the  begining  that  they  need  not 
be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the  expense,  as  she  thinks 
she  can  prove  satisfactorily  that  very  beautiful  re- 
sults can  be  made  to  follow  very  small  outlay  o,f 
time  and  capital.  She  has  nevei  laid  out  more  than 
thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  on  the  purchase  of 
material  for  planting,  and  many  years  not  half  that 
sum  has  been  expended.  The  amount  of  pure  pleas- 
ure and  interest  in  life,  and  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
tiful picture  the  place  has  gradually  come  to  present 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  incalculable.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  delights  so  pure  and  lasting  as  the 
satisfaction  that  results  from  the  creation  of  a charm- 
ing home.  I shall  be  glad  if  I can  inspire  many  of  the 
readers  of  Park  and  Cemetery  to  imitate  our  ex- 
ample and  thus  get  the  best  out  of  their  country  life. 

In  future  articles  some  of  our  many  experiments 
will  be  described  more  in  detail,  with  accounts  of 
the  rarest  trees  and  other  plants  th,at  we  possess  as 
well  as  our  mistakes,  failures  and  successes. 

Danske  Dandridge. 

PINUS  PALUSTRIS. 

Pinus  palustris  of  Miller  is  synonymous  with 
Pinus  australis  of  the  younger  Michaux.  It  is  com- 
monly known  in  the  south  by  many  popular  names 
but  best. perhaps  as  the  Southern  Pine,  the  yellow 
pine,  or  the  long-leaved  pine.  In  the  north  it  is 
frequently  seen  as  small  specimens  at  Christmas 
time  when  its  long  leaves  upon  five  to  six  years  old 
plants,  enables  it  to  be  effectively  employed  by  the 
florists  in  church  and  hall  decoration.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  pines  of  the  southern  pine  barrens 
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and  is  found  commonly  associated  with  Pinus  Taeda 
the  Loblolly  Pine;  Pinus  serotina  the  Marsh  Pine, 
Pinus  heterophylla  the  Cuban  Pine;  Pinus  glabra  the 
Spruce  Pine  or  Pinus  echinata  the  short  leaved  pine. 

The  natural  habitat  of  the  yellow  pine  extends 
from  the  extreme  southeast  of  Virginia  to  the  27 
parallel  of  latitude  in  Florida,  and  westward  from 
central  Georgia  and  northeastern  Alabama  to  south- 
ern Mississippi  and  New  Orleans.  Over  a large 
part  of  its  distribution  it  follows  the  orange  sand  of 
the  south  along  the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  often  in- 
tersected by  the  salt  water  inlets  and  extensive  cy- 
press marshes.  Along  the  coast  in  its  southeastern 
range  it  is  found  with  Pinus  Taeda  and  further  south 
with  Pinus  Cubensis.  With  its  peculiar  life  history 
and  the  crude  methods  of  forestry  adopted  in  the 
south  it  is  continually  being  reduced  in  area. 

In  most  localities  the  loblolly  frequtmtly  rivals 
and  even  predominates,  and  in  the  more  fertile  up- 
lands live,  laurel-leaved,  water,  Spanish,  willow, 
upland  willow,  white,  black,  Turkey  and  post  oaks; 
evergreen  Magnolia,  Cypress,  Tupelo,  sweet  and 
black  gum  and  southern  bay,  are  intermixed  with  it. 
It  grows  to  a height  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
with  a straight  columnar  trunk  seldom  more  than 
three  feet  in  diameter.  After  its  fifth  year  it  grows 
rapidly.  The  lower  branches  for  three-fourtlis  its 
height  soon  fall  and  with  the  spreading  branches 
give  it  a narrow,  open,  gnarled  head,  hemispherical 
to  broadly  cone  shaped  in  outline. 

The  reddish-brown,  furrowed  bark  falls  off  in 
flakes. 

As  an  element  of  scenery  it  is  rugged,  contrast- 
ing and  in  picturesqueness  or  when  exclusive  or 
upon  the  sterile  sand  plateaus  that  are  too  sterile 
to  support  little  else  but  pines,  it  is  of  a simple 
character.  Partly  by  virtue  of  its  habit,  but  largely 
the  treatment  of  the  forests,  it  often  has  virtually  no 
good  undergrowth.  Contrasting  with  the  Cuban 
pine  that  inhabits  an  imperfectly  drained  and  com- 
pact sand  which  often  supports  the  Sabal  Adamsonii 
as  an  undergrowth — the  yellow  pine  is  well 
suited  to  a light,  drier  and  well  drained  sand.  Such 
undergrowth  as  broom  sedge  Myrica  cerifera  (the 
true  species — not  Carolinensis  which  is  commonly 
known  as  cerifera)  and  post  oak  are  usually  low 
and  stunted  and  intermixed  with  the  young  seed- 
lings of  yellow,  or  if  seed  trees  are  near  by  and  es- 
pecially if  the  forest  is  somewhat  dense — seedling 
loblollies  occur. 

Yellow  pine  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
ies of  the  south  but  with  its  great  and  many  virtues 
from  a commercial  standpoint  is  assuredly  becoming 
more  restricted  in  area.  Aside  from  its  timber  qual- 
ities for  which  it  is  harvested  at  the  rate  of  over  a 
billion  board  feet  annually,  it  offers  cheap,  and  ex- 


cellent material  for  railroad  ties  and  lightwood  and 
yields  enormous  quantities  of  pitch,  turpentine,  etc. 
For  each  mile  of  railroad  3,200  ties  are  required. 
Upon  an  average  ten  ties  are  obtained  from  an 
acre.  With  an  average  duration  of  from  five  to 
six  years  it  is  readily  comprehended  what  a demand 
is  created  for  the  3,000  miles  of  southern  railroads 
alone.  By  tapping — a process  known  as  “boxing” 
— the  trees  in  orchard  give  a decreasing  supply  of 
turpentine  for  five,  six  and  even  seven  years,  and  in 
districts  where  the  trees  possess  sufficient  recupera- 
tive power — after  a rest  of  several  years  the  har- 
vesting is  continued,  but  in  the  southernmost  dis- 
tricts the  vitality  is  sapped  by  this  process  and 
after  four  or  five  years  the  orchards  are  abandoned. 
This  boxing  process  saturates  the  wood  with  resin 
thereby  rendering  it  highly  inflammable.  The  col- 
ored natives  chop  the  trees  into  small  sticks  locally 
known  as  “light  wood.”  Occasionally  fire  starts 
in  these  orchards  and  once  aflame  they  are  almost 
certainly  doomed  to  destruction.  While  w'orked 
as  a turpentine  orchard  the  ground  is  frequently 
pastured  and  to  offer  good  herbage  the  leaves  are 
annually  set  fire — thereby  not  only  destroying  the 
young  plants  but  burning  the  more  fertile  top 
mould.  When  hogs  are  pastured  the  chance  of 
yellow  pine  following  itself  is  still  further  lessened 
in  that  the  hogs  devour  the  sweet  seeds  as  rapidly 
as  they  fall  and  even  uproot  the  young  plants  for 
the  soft  roots. 

All  the  artificial  barriers  are  assisted  by  the  en- 
croachment of  invading  species.  Yellow  pine  re- 
quires from  four  to  five  years  to  establish  an  im- 
mense and  long  root  system  and  during  this  time  it 
seldom  if  ever  grows  over  six  inches  in  height,  ap- 
pearing at  this  stage  with  its  tuft  of  leaves — usually 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  long,  like  a huge  caricatured 
chrysanthemum  flower.  After  this  age  it  grows  as- 
tonishingly rapid  in  height,  frequently  two  to  three 
feet  in  one  season.  Obviously  the  young  plants  of 
the  florists  are  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

Contrariwise  the  loblolly  pine,  an  inferior  spec- 
ies in  almost  every  particular  starts  its  upward 
growth  from  germination  onward  and  at  five  years 
of  age  is  frequently  several  feet  in  height.  Further- 
more the  loblolly  will  germinate  and  grow  in  a far 
denser  shade  than  the  yellow  pine. 

In  form,  color,  texture  and  general  aspect  the 
southern  pines  are  often  enhanced  by  a dense  drap- 
ery of  Florida  moss  (Tillandsia  usuroides. ) 

Emil  Mis c he. 


Great  opportunities  will  be  offered  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  next  year  for  visiting  American  land- 
scape architects  and  horticulturists  to  see  what  their 
European  brethren  are  doing. 
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THE  PARKS  OF  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  the  scene  of  the  coming  convention  of 
the  American  Park  and  Out  door  Art  Association 
is  justly  accorded  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  United  States.  Na- 
ture has  been  very  lavish  of  diversity  in  her  scenic 
efforts  about  this  city,  which  revels  in  a wealth  of 
landscape  and  waterscape,  of  wonderful  attractive- 
ness in  them- 
selves, as  well  as 
i n the  setting 
j)rovIded  for  the 
progressive  and 
prosperous  city 
planted  in  their 
midst.  Detroit 
also  rejoices  in 
having  been  the 
centre  of  great 
historic  events 
in  the  final  es- 
tablishment of 
the  rep  u b 1 i c , 
which  naturally 
largely  increases 
the  interest  at- 
taching to  the 
city,  while  i t 
also  imposes  an 
added  responsi- 
bility upon  the 
municipality  to 
see  that  the  ad- 
vantages, natur- 
al and  historic, 
bequeath  e d t o 
it,  shall  not  be 
injured  by  any 
inadequate  ap- 
preciation of  the 
res  ponsibilities 
placed  upon  its 
citizens  by  such 
conditions.  In 
the  very  nature 
of  things  De- 
troit should  be  both  ambitious  and  progressive,  and 
all  its  public  functions  should  receive  inspiration 
both  from  its  admirable  location  and  its  historic  be- 
quests and  associations. 

The  following  notes  on  its  park  system  are  in- 
tended to  serve  only  to  introduce  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

Detroit  has  a park  area  of  903.337  acres,  dis- 
tributed among  24  parks.  The  largest  park  is 
Belle  Isle,  which  is  an  island  in  the  Detroit  river 


and  comprises  700  acres.  This  park  was  illustrated 
in  these  columns  .some  time  since.  The  next  in 
point  of  acreage  is  Palmer  Park,  which  covers  some 
133^  acres,  and  was  the  gift  of  Senator  Palmer 
to  the  city.  Then  there  are  Clark  park  with  24.- 
731  acres;  Voigt  park,  unimproved,  9.601  acres; 
Grand  Circus,  5.566  acres;  Perrien  park,  5-i8o 
acres;  Cass  park,  4.966  acres  and  the  remainder  are 

of  smaller  areas. 
The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the 
year  ending 
June  30,  1898, 
including  bal- 
ance from  previ- 
ous year  was 
$ 153  , 530  .03  , 
and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for 
the  same  period, 

$ 143 , 926 . 41. 

Of  this  amount 
there  was  ex- 
pended for  the 
maintenance  of 
Belle  Isle  Park, 
$52,025.40  and 
for  improve- 
ments$i,576.9i. 
Palmer  Park,  ab- 
sorbed $2,746.- 
09  for  mainten- 
ance, and  $18,- 
415.17  for  im- 
provements. The 
amount  appro- 
priated for  the 
year  1898-9  was 
$l  13,350,  aseri- 
ous  redu  c t i o n 
from  the  avail- 
able amount  of 
the  previous 
year. 

The  plate  of 
views  of  Palmer 
park  gives  its  characteristic  scenery;  the  centre  pic- 
ture shows  the  casino,  and  that  on  top  right  hand 
corner,  an  end  view  of  the  old  family  log  house  of 
Senator  Palmer,  the  preservation  of  which  is  part 
of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  of  this  beautiful  tract 
of  land. 

The  Water  Works  park,  an  illustration  of  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  which  is  given,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Detroit  river  on  a main  avenue  or  river 
drive.  The  Hurlbutt  Memorial  Gate  stands  at  the 
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entrance  to  the  park.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out,  form- 
ing an  attractive  beauty  spot,  and  it  gives  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  city  property. 

West  Grand  Circus  Park,  the  illustration  of 
which  needs  no  comment,  is  that  portion  of  Grand 
Circus  park,  lying  west  of  Woodward  ave.  It 
makes  a beautiful 
break  in  this  fine  ave- 
nue and  reminds  one 
of  such  charming  spots 
occurring  at  intervals 
in  some  of  the  well 
developed  foreign  cit- 
ies. 

The  beautiful  drive- 
way, Belle  Isle  Park, 
speaks  for  itself.  In 
this  illustration  one 
can  judge  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  trees,  and 
is  naturally  led  to 
think  of  the  “prim- 
eval” forest  brought 
to  the  doors  of  civili- 
zation, with  all  the 
fascination  of  wild  na- 
ture without  its  fear- 
some discomforts. 

Belle  Isle  Park  is 
for  many  reasons  the 
park  of  Detroit.  Its 
physical  relations  to 
the  city,  that  of  an  is- 
land in  the  busy  river, 
so  close  to  the  city  as 
to  be  readily  available 
for  its  citizens,  and 
yet  possessing  the  re- 
quirements of,  one 
might  very  well  say, 
an  ideal  park.  The 
island  picturesquely 
situated  was  ori-  ‘ 

ginally  called  by  the 
Indians  Mah-nah  be- 

zee,  or  the  Swan.  The  French  when  occupying 
the  territory  called  it  Isle  St.  Clair,  from  its  po- 
sition at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Another  incident  connected  with  the  island  is 
that  it  was  so  infested  by  rattlesnakes  at  an  early 
day,  that  the  English  commissary  department, 
both  for  convenience  and  to  rid  the  place  of  these 
pests,  placed  a drove  of  hogs  on  the  island,  which 
increasing  so  much,  led  the  French  afterw'ards  to 
call  it  Isle  au  Cochon,  or  Hog  Island. 


It  retained  the  latter  name  until  on  July  4,  18^5, 
when  at  a picnic  party  held  there,  it  was  renamed 
Belle  Isle,  in  honor  of  the  ladies  present. 

Its  history  has  always  been  interesting.  It  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Fort  at  Detroit  both 
when  under  I'rench  and  English  control. 

The  first  individual  title  to  the  island,  that  of 

Lieut.  McDougall, 
who  bought  it  of 
Chippewa  and  Otta- 
wa Indians,  is  dated 
1769.  The  purchase 
price  was  eight  bar- 
rels of  rum,  three  rolls 
of  tobacco,  six  pounds 
of  vermilion  and  a belt 
of  wampum,  consider- 
ed equivalent  to  $1,- 
000.  From  McDou- 
gall it  passed  to  Wm. 
McComb,  to  vdiom 
the  title  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  United 
States  in  itioq.  In 
1817  it  was  sold  to  B. 
Campau,  a w e 1 1- 
known  name  in  De- 
troit, for  $5,000,  and 
no  years  from  the 
date  of  its  first  sale  it 
was  purchased  by  the 
City  of  Detroit  for 
$200,000. 

A writer  says: 
“The  Island  has  al- 
ways been  a beautiful 
spot  even  in  the  wild- 
ness and  comparative 
solitude  of  its  early 
days;  but  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  city 
for  park  purposes,  a 
plan  of  improvement 
was  prepared  by  Fred- 
- erick  Law  Olmsted, 

and  carried  out  under 
his  direction.  Thus  its  natural  beauties  were  de- 
veloped and  emphasized,  and  the  island  supplied 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a public  park.” 

It  is  furnished  with  every  feature  for  recreation, 
amusement  or  pleasure,  and  every  year  sees  addi- 
tions and  improvements  completed  or  begun.  Its 
large  area  and  diversified  landscape  makes  it  popu- 
lar with  all  classes,  and  there  is  ample  access  from 
the  city,  both  by  bridge  and  ferry.  Besides  the  De- 
troit river,  there  is  considerable  lake  area,  well  dis- 
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tributed  over  the  island,  with  connecting 
canals  making  boat  exercise  most  attractive. 

Besides  this,  bathing  facilities  are  abundant 
and  well  provided  for  by  the  authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  other  attractions  of 
Belle  Isle  is  a Zoological  department,  which 
however  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There  is  also 
a large  greenhouse  plant. 

The  following  from  the  horticulturist's  re- 
port in  the  annual  publication  gives  some 
idea  of  the  plan  pursued  in  planting  in  the 
smaller  parks:  “In  the  small  parks  through- 
out the  city  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
was  governed  by  several  conditions.  In  some 
cases  a collection  of  plants  was  used  as  a 
barrier  to  prevent  people  making  foot  paths 
across  the  lawns.  In  other  cases  they  were 
used  as  a screen  to  hide  objectionable  views 
or  to  intercept  the  dust  from  the  streets,  and 
an  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  verdure  of  the 
parks.  Many  of  the  parks  were  too  small  to 
carryout  any  landscape  features,  yet  it  w^as 
possible  to  so  arrange  plantations  that  all  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  were  not  visible  from 
any  one  point  of  view,  and  thus  to  a certain 
extent,  hide  their  smallness.  No  one  park 
can  be  said  to  be  complete.  Some  parks 
need  only  a few  plants  to  more  fully  round 
out  certain  clumps.  Yet  many  especially  the 
newer  parks,  need  much,  not  only  to  produce 
landscape  effects  but  a suitable  amount  of 

of  those  plats  between  double 
driveways.  Also  some  attention 
was  paid  to  the  massing  of  plants 
of  the  same  flowering  period,  and 
grouping  varieties  of  the  same 
genus.” 

The  policy  of  the  park  com- 
missioners of  Detroit,  as  set  forth 
in  their  printed  report  is:  “That 
the  parks  shall  always  be  open  to 
all  citizens  on  absolutely  equal 
terms,  and  none  shall  be  given 
special  privileges  thereon  or  per- 
mittted  to  make  use  of  them  for 
any  purpose  not  practically  com- 
mon to  all  and  consistent  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  parks.” 

From  a perusal  of  the  charges 
for  boat  hire  and  other  amuse- 
ments and  privileges  for  which 
charges  are  usually  made  in  our 
public  parks,  it  would  appear 
BELLE  ISLE  PARK  DRIVEWAY.  that  every  eucouragemeut  is  given 

shade.  The  planting  on  the  Boulevard  was  arranged  to  outdoor  recreation  and  enjoyment,  for  the  prices 
largely  to  produce  vistas.  This  is  especially  true  are  certainly  most  reasonable  and  enticing. 
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A LOVELY  HOME  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  some  of  my  former  notes  I have  referred  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  and  besides  that  I am 
about  to  do  so  again  now,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
occur  again  later  on,  for  besides  that  it  is  endeared 


ST.  CLARE  CASTLE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

to  the  English  because  of  containing  Osborne,  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  Queen,  it  is  most  certainly 
entitled  to  the  name  it  bears,  which  is  the  garden 
of  England. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  well  planned  grounds 
of  the  many  that  I saw  was  that  of  St.  Clare,  about 
I miles  from  Ryde,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
island.  While  not  able  to  obtain  photographs  of 
the  grounds,  to  s'how  their  tasteful  arrangement,  I 
was  fortunate  in  getting  one  of  the  castle,  as  the 
mansion  is  termed,  showing  the  front  entrance,  a 
view  of  which  is  herewith  presented.  And  I wish 
your  readers  could  see  the  tower  which  the  tree  on 
the  right  obscures,  and  could  see  the  stars  and 
stripes  floating  from  the  flag  staff,  which  sight 
greeted  me  two  years  ago.  I found  that  the  pres- 
ent owner  had  but  little  use  for  this  one  of  several 
homes  and  had  rented  it  for  the  summer  to  an 
American  family,  and  they  were  keeping  their  flag 
afloat. 

It  will  be  observed  how  prettily  vines  have 
been  guided  about  the  walls  of  the  dwelling,  and 
how  the  planting  of  shrubbery  close  to  the  walls 
gives  to  the  dwelling  the  appearance  of  springing 
from  them  naturally.  I think  a dwelling  never  so 
pretty  as  when  low  growing  shrubs  are  close  to  its 
walls  as  they  are  here.  And,  is  not  the  building 
perfectly  embowered?  Not  too  much  shade,  but 
just  enough  to  make  of  the  whole  a lovely  picture. 
It  suggests  what  it  should  be  and  what  it  is,  an 
ideal  home.  The  large  trees  on  the  right  are  En- 
glish elms,  and  for  many  years  crows  built  in  them 


regularly  and  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  large 
evergreen  on  the  left  I failed  to  observe  closely  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  but  I think  it  is  our  red  cedar, 
Juniperus  Virginiana.  The  clustering  shrubs  at  its 
base  are  chiefly  of  laurels,  bays  and  other  broad 
leaved  evergreens  which,  unfortunately, 
we  can  do  but  little  with  here,  but  some 
are  rhododendrons  and  other  of  our  na- 
tive plants. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  castle 
are  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  many 
others,  but  by  careful  planting,  and  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  fine  old  En- 
, glish  oaks  native  to  the  place,  it  gives 
the  impression  of  being  much  larger. 

£ The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence, 
perhaps  300  yards  from  the  sea,  and  from 
it  to  the  shore  one  is  led  by  winding 
paths  through  groves  of  trees  and  past 
beds  of  flowers. 

I found  here  as  elsewhere  in  En- 
gland much  use  made  of  our  Magnolia 
grandiflora.  It  flowers  freely,  but  there 
is  not  heat  enough  to  ripen  its  seeds. 
Among  other  American  trees  I observed 
the  Red  Oak,  Abies  Menziesii,  Amelanchier  Cana- 
densis, Pinusponderosa,  Ulmus  fulva,  Pinus  insignis, 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Garrya 
elliptica  and  rhododendrons,  Yucca  gloriosa  and 
others. 

The  climate  of  the  Island  suits  our  Pacific  Coast 
evergreens  nicely,  and  it  was  a treat  to  see  the 


GATEWAY  AND  WALL  IN  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

beauty  and  vigor  of  such  sorts  as  the  Pinus  insig- 
nis and  the  Cupressus. 

As  in  most  all  English  places  the  vegetable  gar- 
den is  quite  apart,  though  not  far  from  the  garden 
and  lawn.  At  St.  Clare  it  is  divided  by  an  eight 
feet  high  wall.  But  this  vegetable  garden  is  a 
treat  to  see.  It  is  laid  off  in  squares  for  convenience 
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sake.  The  main  path,  through  the  centre  of  it,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  as  well  as  the  arched  en- 
trance and  gate  leading  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
flower  garden.  I am  told  that  Queen  Victoria 
thought  this  gate  so  pretty  that  she  had  a similar 
one  erected  at  Osborne.  The  rose  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  gate  is  the  lovely  Reve  d’  Or,  a 
climbing  tea,  not  unlike  Gloire  de  Dijon.  On  the 
left  is  a yellow  Banksian;  if  I have  not  made  a mis- 
take a glimpse  is  had  of  the  peach  and  plum  trees 
trained  to  the  wall.  Every  portion  of  the  walls  is 
occupied  in  this  way,  the  trees  being  peach,  plum, 
pear,  cherry  and  apricot.  A good  deal  of  care  is 
given  to  the  pruning  of  them,  and  good  crops  of 
fruit  are  borne.  Besides  the  division  of  the  garden 
by  the  paths,  espalier  trees — trees  trained  fan 
shape,  make  further  divisions. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  in  this  garden  were  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  this  garden  had  been 
used  as  it  was  then  for  over  50  years,  kept  up  by 
stable  manure  every  year  and  by  rotating  the  crops. 

Emerging  from  the  kitchen  garden  the  entrance 
to  the  pleasure  grounds  is  past  a large  planting  of 
rhododendrons.  These  plants  are  so  large  that  a 
pith  through  them  is  arched  by  their  large  limbs;  I 
think  some  of  them  were  20  feet  high. 

The  soil  of  the  grounds  while  loamy  on  the  sur- 
face, has  a stiff  clay  for  subsoil,  and  it  seems  just 
whit  roses  delight  in  judging  from  the  luxuriance 
of  those  seen.  The  many  semi-tropical  plants 
flourishing  there,  the  verdantlawn,  grand  old  trees, 
the  statuary  showing  here  and  there  among  the 
shrubs,  combined  to  make  a picture  which  will 
abide  by  me  many  a day. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

L.\K;E  VIEW  CEMETERY,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

Present  indications  point  to  a general  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  the  small  cemeteries  over 
the  land,  a matter  upon  which  all  who  have  taken 
active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  so  good  a work, 
may  well  congratulate  themselves.  While  the  sen- 
timent is  becoming  generally  diffused,  there  are 
many  localities  where  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion encouraged  certain  citizens  to  undertake  im- 
provement in  neglected  burial  grounds,  who  can 
already  feel  greatly  gratified  at  the  progress  made. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery, Skaneateles,  New  York,  and  the  following  ac- 
count and  comment  on  efforts  and  results,  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Wicks,  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  are  interesting  and  suggestive.  Two 
views  are  also  given. 

At  this  time  of  strong  effort  all  over  our  coun- 
try to  awaken  interest  in  the  care  of  cemeteries, 
and  to  improve  the  old  “God’s  Acres”  which  are 


scattered  here  and  there,  it  is  a pleasure  to  point  to 
one  in  the  state  of  New  York  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  old  ceme- 
tery grounds. 

Lake  View  cemetery  in  the  town  of  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  which  originally  occupied  half  an  acre,  has 
been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  in  the  last  century, 
until  now  its  area  is  about  sixteen  acres.  For 
many  years  both  the  original  and  the  added  pieces 
of  land  were  left  to  run  up  to  weeds  and  brambles, 
making  the  location  of  graves  hard  to  find,  and 
many  were  lost.  Now,  while  much  credit  is  due 
to  the  originators  of  the  idea  of  improvement,  it  has 
not  been  until  the  past  ten  years  that  anything  like 


SOLDIER'S  MONUMENT,  LAKE  VIEW  CEMETERY, 
SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

a business  like  and  systematic  plan  of  permanent 
improvement  has  been  inaugurated. 

While  the  commissioners  have  tried  the  best 
they  could  to  institute  the  “Lawn  Plan,”  it  will 
probably  remain  impossible  to  carry  it  out  fully,  on 
account  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  monuments, 
headstones,  etc.,  were  allowed  to  be  put  up,  and 
the  walks  and  drives  originally  laid  out.  Especially 
is  this  the  great  difficulty  in  the  older  parts,  where 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  things  as  found  when 
steps  were  first  taken  to  improve  them,  was  most 
discouraging.  Some  of  the  old  residents  who 
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moved  away  years  ago,  when  they  return  now  and 
then  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  find  it 
difficult  to  locate  them,  for  the  old  board  fence  and 
the  bunch  of  bushes  have  disappeared;  and  as  they 
walk  through  the  nicely  kept  grounds,  they  hardly 
recognize  the  spot  where  in  their  young  days  they 
used  to  gather  strawberries  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  in  old  times  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  take 
a walk  to  the  “Graveyard.” 

Small  white  signs  with  black  letters  give  you 
the  names  of  walk  or  driveway;  the  walks  are  named 
after  flowers,  and  the  drives  after  trees;  the  signs 
stand  only  about  eight  inches  high  and  are  fastened 
in  the  sod  by  an  iron  rod.  Modern  wrought  iron 
scroll  frames  on  iron  tripods  contain  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  grounds.  Iron  hitching  posts  are 
set  here  and  there  along  the  driveways,  with 
stone  paving  around  each  one;  flower-beds  are 
found  at  intervals  in  some  space  or  triangle  made 


by  walk  or  drive  crossings.  Trees  are  nicel> 
trimmed;  lots  are  kept  in  order  by  yearly  payments, 
and  by  an  increasing  Trust  Fund;  many  fine  monu- 
ments are  to  be  seen,  while  just  within  the  main  en- 
trance stands  the  soldiers  and  sailors  monument, 
built  on  lines  not  usually  found.  This  memorial  was 
designed  by  John  D.  Barron  a citizen  of  the  place, 
and  an  artist.  It  is  built  of  Onondaga  Grey  Lime- 
stone, capped  by  a bronze  figure  of  a soldier,  and 
is  71  feet  in  height  including  the  figure. 

The  Receiving  Vault  is  also  built  of  Grey  Onon- 
daga Limestone  and  has  a capacity  for  twenty 
bodies.  A sexton  is  employed  by  the  year,  and 
other  help  is  engaged  as  needed,  and  in  the  summer 
many  hands  are  often  required. 

While  the  transformation  of  the  grounds  has 
been  going  on  the  business  part  of  the  cemetery 
has  not  been  neglected.  Prior  to  1890-91,  aside 
from  a small  memorandum  book,  and  an  old  dilapi- 


dated map,  there  was  not  a mark  of  a pen  as  to 
records  or  accounts.  New  maps  have  been  made, 
books  opened  for  lot  records,  interment  index, 
trust  fund  record,  record  book  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, lot  deed  record  book,  commissioners 
book  of  minutes,  new  forms  of  deeds  for  lots  and 
trust  deeds  for  trust  funds. 

When  we  consider  that  to  all  this  work  was 
added  the  recording  of  about  2,300  burials  the 
number  when  the  work  began,  now  increased  to 
about  2,500  with  name,  age,  date  of  death,  etc  , 
and  the  trouble  taken  to  get  these  particulars,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a great  deal  of  credit  is 
due  to  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Wicks,  who  more  for  the  love  he  bears  for  his 
old  home,  than  the  pecuniary  benefits  derived,  has 
performed  all  this  work. 

The  last  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners, 
with  its  records,  accounts,  and  statement  of  finan- 
cial standing  would  reflect  credit 
on  any  cemetery,  and  the  fore- 
going details,  show  that  a little 
devotion  and  harmony  in  the 
community,  with  the  desire  for 
improvement,  can  be  made  to 
work  miracles  in  the  way  of  re- 
sults of  organized  effort. 

Funerals  in  Arabia. 

One  of  the  strangest  and 
most  affecting  sights  in  an  Arab 
town  is  that  of  the  funerals, 
which  may  be  met  at  any  street 
corner.  The  body  is  merely 
wrapped  in  a mat  of  esparto 
grass  and  carried  either  on  a 
bier  or  on  men’s  shoulders.  The 
mourners  lounge  along,  some  in  front  and  some 
behind,  crooning  verses  of  the  Koran  in  melan- 
choly tones,  which  haunt  one  for  days  after- 
wards. This  wailing,  however,  is  nothing  to 
that  which  goes  on  at  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

When  I was  staying  in  the*  country  near  Tunis 
1 heard  it  kept  up  during  a whole  night  in  a 
neighboring  village,  and  I can  conceive  of  noth- 
ing more  desperately  depressing  than  these 
strains  of  lamentation  wafted  through  the  dark- 
ness by  the  breeze.  My  dog  stood  it  even  less 
well  than  I did,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  join 
in  the  doleful  chorus  until  I was  half  tempted 
to  put  a bullet  through  his  head.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  of  all  the  funerals  I saw  was  at 
Rizerta.  It  was  that  of  a baby,  which  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave  in  an  esparto  basket. 
— The  Sketch, 


VIEW  IN  T.AKE  VIEW  CEMETERY,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 
A beautiful  landscape  marred  by  too  much  stonework. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leavt  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 
MORE  AND  BOLDER,  SUGGESTIONS. 


If  each  Woman’s  Club  in  these  United  States 
would  for  one  year  give  its  attention  to  leaving  the 
world  a pleasanter  place  to  the  eye  than  they  found 
it,  by  looking  after  the  exterior  decoration  of  their 
own  homes  as  well  as  of  every  home  reached  by 
their  influence,  the  country  would  be  transformed — 
transmuted  is  a better  word,  because  the  same  ma- 
terials would  have  been  used  in  producing  an  en- 
tirely different  effect. 

Should  the  members  of  any  one  Improvement 
Society  paint  their  houses  and  plant  their  grounds 
to  the  end  of  producing  an  harmonious  whole,  that 
is,  consider  each  place  in  relation  to  its  surround- 
ings instead  of  as  an  independent  unit;  the  street, 
or  neighborhood,  or  village  so  treated  would,  if 
the  work  was  done  according  to  good  art,  be  nearly 
unrecognizable. 

To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  either  case,  the 
advice  of  artists  in  color  and  in  planting  must  be 
followed. 

Such  advice  is  essential  in  the  choice  of  the 
colors  and  shades  and  combinations  of  paints  to  be 
used  on  the  several  buildings,  and  in  the  style  of 
planting  adopted  for  the  various  grounds. 

Far  better  results  will  be  attained  by  letting  one 
artist  direct  the  work  for  an  entire  neighborhood, 
because  each  place  will  then  be  more  completely 
considered  in  relation  to  every  other  place,  and  the 
colors  of  the  houses  and  the  distribution  of  the  plants 
will  be  in  accordance  with  a plan  which  will  have 
as  a basis — breadth.  And  breadth,  in  the  artistic 
sense,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  every  picture 
whether  made  on  canvas  or  on  greensward. 

Where  such  a scheme  is  carried  out,  neighboring 
houses,  while  not  of  the  same  color,  will  either  har- 
monize or  agreeably  contrast  in  hue,  and  will  ami- 
cably agree  with  their  setting  of  foliage. 

It  would  be  a very  pretty  bit  of  work  for  a 
Landscape  Gardener  and  he  must  needs  have  a very 
“pretty  taste”  to  develop  such  a scheme  successfully. 

But  what  an  improvement  it  would  mean  over 
the  hit-or-miss  color  effects  and  the  unrelated  plant- 
ing now  found  everywhere. 

Should  this  plan  become  general,  we  might  all 
live  in  pictures. 

In  hamlets,  villages  or  towns,  and  in  small 
cities,  the  homes  of  those  in  very  moderate  circum- 


stances, those  who  are  “the  poor”  of  large  cities, 
could  be  included  in  the  treatment  so  that  their  oc- 
cupants might  also  live  in  pictures.  Life  for  many, 
a very  great  many,  people  is  rather  humdrum  and 
for  all  such,  to  live  in  a picture,  and  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  doing  so,  must  add  a zest 
and  to  the  sensitive,  a thrill,  to  living. 

And  such  things  are  worth  while.  They  count 
in  squaring  the  benefits  of  wealth.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  for  the  rich  man  to  help  his  less  fortunate 
brother  than  by  making  his  home  life  pleasanter. 
It  is  an  inexpensive  work  in  comparison  with  many 
modes  of  charity  and  it  strikes  to  the  root  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The  home  life  of  our  country  is  the  acknow- 
ledged basis  of  its  excellence,  it  lies  back  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  it  pleasant.  This  is  true  even  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  from  a selfish  point  of  view,  for 
every  attractive,  well  cared  for  home,  no  matter 
how  humble,  enhances  the  value  of  every  other 
home  in  its  vicinity.  Not  only  that,  but  pleasant, 
attractive,  well  cared  for  homes  are  sure  to  be  bet- 
ter in  a sanitary  sense  than  those  untidily  kept.  So 
that  not  only  is  the  value  of  the  richer  man's  real 
e.state  increased  by  his  efforts  to  better  conditions 
for  his  neighbors — even  his  remote  neighbors — but 
his  personal  comfort  and  health,  and  the  comfort 
and  health  of  his  entire  family  are  also  increased. 

Then  too,  the  laboring  man  who  sits  under  a 
pleasant  arbor  to  smoke  his  pipe  when  his  day’s 
work  is  done  makes  a better  citizen  than  the  one 
who  spends  all  his  leisure  sitting  around  the  saloon. 

And  if  a pleasant  garden  makes  life  more  agree- 
able to  the  man  of  the  house  how  much  more  does 
it  stand  for  in  the  life  of  the  house  mother  and  the 
little  people.  If  you  doubt  that  it  means  much  to 
them,  you  have  but  to  carry  a basket  of  simple 
flowers  through  a street  of  tenement  houses  in  the 
first  city  you  enter.  You  will  feel  like  an  angel 
come  from  Paradise  as  you  hand  out  the  fragrant 
Sweet  Peas  or  bright  faced  Pansies  to  the  dirty  little 
children  who  will  flock  eagerly  around,  and  as  you 
note  the  contrast  between  the  fresh  country  air  and 
the  stifling  atmosphere  and  squalid  surroundings. 
Probably  those  same  children  have  never  seen  a 
young  lamb  or  a little  calf  frolic  on  the  green  grass. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  who  never  see  anything 
pure  and  lovely. 

Can  such  surroundings  develop  a love  of  civil- 
ized habits  of  life?  The  pity  of  it,  that  any  child  must 
grow  up  without  knowledge  of  green  trees,  fresh 
grass  and  the  daisy  chain! 

We  would  better  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
every  home  within  reach  of  our  influence,  our  means, 
or  our  hands  as  pleasant  as  possible,  for  even  the 
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we  may  not  hope  to  balance  the  thousands  that  are 
dens  of  squalor,  filth  and  vice. 

An  informal  Flower  Mission  might  very  well  be 
made  part  of  the  summer  work  of  each  Improve- 
ment Society.  There  need  be  no  irksome  machin- 
ery about  it,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  each 
member  who  visits  the  nearest  city  will  carry  flow- 
ers for  distribution  among  tenement  house  children. 
The  regular  Flower  Missions  in  large  cities  are  usually 
only  able  to  supply  the  Hospitals  and  various  public 
institutions.  Improvement  Societies  are  formed  to 
benefit  homes,  and  it  is  proper  that  their  blossoms 
go  into  the  city  homes  of  those  to  whom  the  sim- 
plest flower  is  a treasure,  a wonder  and  too  often 
even  a curiosity. 

If  out  of  this  custom  there  should  grow  another 
— that  of  each  year  bringing  some  of  those  pale  hu- 
man flowers  that  bud  amid  the  malodorous  air  of 
tenement  districts  to  gain  color  for  their  cheeks  and 
minds  by  a few  weeks’  visit  to  the  country  in  sum- 
mer, who  shall  say,  that  would  be  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  that  modern  outgrowth  of  a true  love  for 
one’s  fellowmen — the  Improvement  Association. 

Surely  the  names  of  such  should  be  inscribed 
abreast  of  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

May  tJicir  tribe  increase.  F.  C.  S. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association, 

Program  for  Detroit,  Mich.,  Meeting,  June  27,  28,  29,  1899. 

The  Hotel  Cadillac  (rates  $t,.oo  per  day  and  up- 
wards) will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Association,  and 
general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  ordinary  and  Turk- 
ish room  of  the  hotel. 

Tuesday,  June  27. 

9:30  A.  M.  The  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  b>  Pres- 
ident Charles  M.  Coring,  who  will  deliver  his  address  to  the 
meeting.  Hon.  William  C.  Maybury,  Mayor  of  Detroit,  will 
welcome  the  association  to  the  city.  The  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  will  be  presented  and  acted  upon,  together 
with  other  business.  The  following  papers  are  assigned  to  this 
morning's  session. 

“Boston  Common.”  E.  J.  Parker,  President  Quincy  Boule- 
vard and  Park  Association,  Quincy,  111. 

“The  Relation  of  Reservoirs  to  Public  Parks.”  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted, Jr. , Landscape  Architect,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1:30  P.M.  Boat  ride.  Steamer  Sappho,  to  the  “Venice  of 
America,”  St.  Clair  Flats.  On  the  return  trip  there  will  be  a 
short  session  on  board  the  boat,  at  which  the  following  paper 
will  be  presented: 

“The  Parks  and  the  People.”  R.  J.  Coryell,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Parks. 

8:30  P.  M.  Talk  in  Art  Museum  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Griffith, 
Director,  on  “A  City’s  Debt  to  its  Citizens.” 

Wednesday,  June  28. 

9 30  A.  M.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  held  at  this  session.  After  the  election  the  following  papers 
will  be  read: 

“Utilization  of  Vacant  City  Lots  for  the  Poor.”  John  Mc- 
Gregor, Detroit,  Mich. 

“Finger  Boards  and  View  Points.”  Charles  W.  Garfield, 


President  “Michigan  Fruit  Grower,”  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

“Out-door  Art  in  School  and  College  Grounds.”  Prof.  W. 
J.  Beal,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

1:30  P.  M.  Trolley  ride  to  Water  Works  Park.  3:30  p.  M. 
Trolley  ride  from  Water  Works  Park  to  Log  Cabin  at  Palmer 
Park.  8:00  P.  M.  An  evening  with  the  stereopticon.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  will  be  given,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  pic- 
tures taken  in  different  parts  of  the  country: 

“Park  Landscapes.”  George  R.  King,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“The  Improvement  of  Factory  and  Home  Grounds.”  This 
subject  will  be  illustrated  and  presented  by  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land, of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Patterson  and  E.  L.  Shuey  of 
Dayton,  O. 

Thursday,  June  29. 

9:30  A.  M.  Closing  Session.  Reports  of  Special  Commit- 
tees, action  thereon,  and  other  business.  The  papers  assigned 
to  this  session  are : 

“Interesting  Children  in  Our  Highways  and  Public 
Grounds.”  W.  W.  Tracy,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Park  Nomenclature  and  .Accounts,”  G.  A.  Parker,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn. 

During  the  morning  of  Thursday  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  obtain  a bird’s-eye  view  of  Detroit  and  vicinity  from  the  top 
of  the  Majestic  Building.  2:00  P.  M.  Drive  on  Boulevard  and 
around  Belle  Isle  Park.  7:30  P.M.  Informal  banquet  at  Skat, 
ing  Pavilion  on  Belle  Isle  Park,  with  band  concert  later  in  the 
evening.  10:30  P.  M.  Return  to  Detroit  by  ferry. 

* * » 

The  New  Haven  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents, 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  held  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  5,  6,  7 and  8,  with  head- 
quarters at  Warner  Hall,  1044  Chapel  street.  Street 
cars  from  the  railroad  station  pass  the  hall.  The  hotel 
accommodations  are  ample,  and  the  local  committee 
assure  the  members  that  everything  will  be  done  for 
their  comfort  and  the  interest  of  the  association.  The 
rates  are;  American  plan,  $2  to  $4  per  day;  European 
])lan,  $\  per  day  and  upwards.  First  class  furnished 
rooms  at  headquarters  can  be  secured  at  $i  per  day 
without  board.  Members  desiring  to  secure  quarters  in 
advance  will  please  communicate  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Sher- 
man, Superintendent  Evergreen  Cemetery,  New  Haven. 

F.  A.  Sherman,  Chairman. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dowlish  Wake,  near 
Ilminster,  England,  which  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Speke, 
the  celebrated  African  explorer.  It  is  a sarcophagus  of 
serpentine  marble,  and  upon  the  top  is  an  inlaid  brass 
cross.  Around  it,  al-o  inlaid  in  brass,  is  the  following 
inscription:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Hanning 
Speke,  second  son  of  AV  illiam  and  Georgina  Speke,  who 
died  Sept.  15,  1864,  aged  37  years.”  Over  this  is  a cir- 
cular arch,  upon  which  are  carved  the  emblems  of  the 
Nile— an  alligator  and  hippopotamus.  Above  is  the 
bust  of  the  deceased,  encircled  by  a lotus  wreath.  In 
the  recesses  are  military  badges,  and  a quadrant  en- 
circled by  a belt,  upon  which  “A  Nilo  Prieclarus”  is 
engraved.  Immediately  around  this  monument  are  other 
memorials  of  the  Speke  family,  the  earliest  of  which,  a 
brass,  is  dated  A.  D.  14S4.  This  part  of  the  church  was 
originally  a chantry  chapel  and  a piscina  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  south  wall. 
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FORMAL  GARDENING  IN  CITY  PARK,  MANNHEIM,  GERMANY.  — From  Gattncr-Zeitun^ . 

I Hasin  surrounded  by  a border  of  Ivy.  In  the  four  hollows  of  the  basin  stand  singly:  Musa  Ensete.  Canna,  Phormium, 
E ilalw,  Heinerocallis.  2.  Fuschia,  Golden  Fleece,  birdered  by  Lobelia  Erinus  Schwabenm.idchen.  3.  Mesembrianthemum 
cordifiilium  fol,  var.,  with  border  of  Alternanthera  amoena.  4.  Iresine  Lindeni;  border  of  Santoline  Tomentosa.  5.  begonia 
superfl  irens  Erfordia;  border  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  Canna,  dark  foliage.  6 Geranium,  Madchen  aus  der  Fremde;  border, 
Alternanthera  amabalis  aurea.  7.  Coleus  Verschaffelti;  border,  Alternanthera  amabalis  aurea.  Dracena  indi\isa,  8.  Mesem- 
b.ianthemum  cordifolium  lol.  var.;  border,  Alternanthera  amabalis  aurea.  9.  Coleus  Hero;  border,  Alternanthera,  amabalis 
aurea,  10  Ageratum,  blue  flowering;  border,  Alternanthera  paronychioides  nana  comp icta  aurea.  ii.  Acalypha  mosaica;  bor- 
der, E thiveria  secunda  glauca.  12.  Begonia  semperflorens  Vernon;  border,  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  13.  Centaurea  candidissima; 
border,  Alternanthera  amoena.  14.  Variegated  Agaves;  border.  Lobelia  Erinus  Crystal  Palace.  15.  Cone  shaped  carpet  bed. 
16.  Ornamental  walk.  17.  English  Geranium;  border  one  row  of  Coleus  Hero  and  one  row  Gnaphalium  l.anati  m.  18.  Taxus 
baccata  trimmed  into  pyramidal  shape.  19.  Heliotrope,  pearl  blue;  border,  Pyrethrum  p irthenifolium  aureum  selaginoides.  20. 
In  centre,  Dracena  indivisa,  Strobilanthus  Dyerianus,  with  Pilea  muscosa  for  covering  the  ground;  border,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.  21.  Heliotrope,  Madame  de  Bussy;  border,  Pyrethrum  parthenifolium  aureum  selaginoides.  22.  Vase  containing  mixed 
fl  iwering  plants  and  ornamental  grasses,  etc.;  border,  Alternanthera  paronychioides.  23.  Geranium,  Meteor;  border.  Lobelia 
Erinus  Schwabenmadchen.  24.  Canna,  Franz  Buchner;  border.  Geranium,  Mad.  .Salleroi.  25.  Calceolaria  Rugosa  Gloire  de 
Vers  tides;  border,  Iresine  Wallisi.  26.  Taxus  baccata  in  pyramidal  form.  27.  Dark  Begonias;  border,  Lobelia  Erinus  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  28,  Canna,  Queen  Charlotte;  border,  Iresine  Wallisi.  29  Geranium,  Ruhm  von  Uonzdorf;  border,  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  major.  30.  Lobeha  Cardinalis  Queen  Victoria;  border.  Mad.  Salleroi  geranium.  31.  Carpet  pattern.  32.  Blue 
Ageratum;  border,  Gnaphalium  minimum.  33.  Geranium,  Bijou;  border,  one  row  of  Acalypha  mosaica,  and  one  row  Gnaphal- 
ium lanatum. 


CITY  PARK,  MANNHEIM,  GERMANY. 

Mannheim  has  not  been  left  behind  in  the  in- 
dustrial gain  that  has  shown  itself  all  over  Ger- 
many in  the  last  decade  and  even  in  horticulture  a 
great  step  forward  has  been  noticed  in  this  city. 
The  city  parks  have  been  enlarged  from  year  to 
year  and  are  kept  in  fine  condition. 

One  of  the  most  popular  places  for  a great  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Mannheim  is  the  Ducal  gardens, 
designed  about  100  years  ago  by  garden  director 
Feyher-Schwetringen,  and  at  this  time  containing  a 
number  of  giants  among  its  forest-like  plantations. 


A part  of  this  garden  was  remodeled  in  1882  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Siesmager  Bro. , Frankfort 
or  Main  at  the  request  of  the  Mannheimer  Park  So- 
ciety. This  section  has  been  named  City  Park;  it  con- 
tains about  15  acres  of  land  and  has  become 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the  city  of  Mann- 
heim. For  the  last  two  years  this  pretty  garden 
has  been  managed  by  Mr.  VV.  Hensel. 

A year  ago  the  whole  design  of  flower-beds  was 
changed  by  Mr.  Hensel  and  laid  out  on  the  plan 
shown  above,  a description  of  which  is  also  ap- 
pended. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— XLII. 

EBENALES. 

THE  CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  DIOSPYROS  AND  STYRAX 

ALLIANCE. 

For  the  most  part  this  js  a tropical  and  sub- 
tropical group  of  trees  and  shrubs  consisting  of  1 1 
tribes,  53  genera,  and  885  species.  They  are  often 
remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  their  wood,  and 
many  bear  edible  fruit.  A few  of  the  species  ex- 
tend to  the  warm  temperate  regions,  and  about  a 
score  are  available  for  cultivation  in  northern  gar- 
dens where  they  flower  handsomely  and  form  a 
striking  feature.  The  term  Hbenus  upon  which  the 
alliance  is  founded,  now  applies  to  a Mediterran- 
ean genus  of  Legumes,  and  it  would  seem  more 
consistent  if  the  tribes  were  known  as  Diospyrales. 

Chrysophylluin  one  of  which  is  the  West  Indian 
“Star  Apple,”  has  60  species.  Two  or  three  forms 
are  found  in  South  Florida,  C.  monopyrenum  seems 
to  be  a true  native,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  typical 
C.  Cainito  can  be  considered  so.  A variety  called 
microphyllum  however  forms  a small  tree  there, 

and  in  common 
with  several 
other  species  is 
remarkable  for 
the  beautiful 
golden  silky 
pubescence  on 
the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  Sid- 
eroxylon  mas- 
tichodend  r o n , 
Dipholis  salici- 
folia,  and  Mim- 
usops  Sieberi 
have  been  re- 
ported from  the 
same  region. 
The  latter  forms 
a large  tree 
which  always 
has  its  heartwood  decayed  when  it  attains  to  great 
age. 

Diospyros  includes  a large  number  of  trees  known 
as  “Ebony,”  “Ironwood,”  Persimmon,”  Marble 
wood,’’  etc.  There  are  160  species  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  North  America,  and  two  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia,  one  of  which  the  ‘ ‘Date  plum” 
is  probably  naturalized  in  southern  Europe.  D. 
Virginiana  is  very  similar  to  this  Asiatic  D.  Lotus, 
but  both  vary  to  some  extent  in  the  size  of  their 
fruit  and  in  other  ways.  Some  trees  are  sterile, 
but  generally  at  southern  points  when  given  room 
they  form  quite  handsome  round  headed  trees,  cov- 
ered in  autumn  with  golden  or  reddish  very  astrin- 


gent fruit  about  the  size  of  medlars,  like  which  they 
require  to  be  almost  |ptten  before  they  are  eatable. 
Varieties  are  sometirries  found  whose  fruit  is  of 
much  larger  size  than  is  common  and  some  districts 
in  South  Carolina,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Sumter, 


nC)SPTKOS  VIRGINIANA. — The  “Persimmon  Tree.” 
Garden  and  Forest . 

Claremont,  and  the  Cooper  river,  have  been  famous 
for  them.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  perpetu- 
ate such  forms  and  perhaps  raise  hybrids  between 
them  and  the  Japanese  D.  Kaki.  D.  Texana  is  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  dimeious  flowers  and 
smaller  black  astringent  fruit.  The  Japanese  trees 
have  a considerable  range  northward  in  the  Islands 

and  if  they 
are  not  con- 
founded with 
forms  of  D. 
Lotus,  some 
of  them 
should  be 
hardier  than 
the  forms  of 
D.  Kaki  in 
our  gardens. 
The  cultiva- 

, , ted  forms 

DIOSPYROS  KAKI.  — I 6lh.  . , , 

yield  a really 

fine  and  agreeable  fruit,  but  are  not  hardy  except 
at  southern  points.  They  have  been  introduced 
to  most  temperate  countries  and  the  Japs  dry  the 
fruits  in  the  mannnr  of  figs.  D.  pentamera  is  the 
“black  myrtle”  of  Australia.  Jas.  MaePherson. 
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Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Richard 
Smith  Memorial,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  This  is  an 
arch,  adorned  with  commemorative  sculpture,  and  to  cost 
$500,000. 

* » * 

The  Niedermeier  state  park  bill  passed  the  committee  of 
the  whole  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  on  June  3.  It  dedicates 
the  submerged  and  swamp  lands  along  the  great  lakes  as  a state 
park  for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes.  An  amendment  was 
adopted  which  excepts  such  portion  of  the  St.  Clair  flats  as  shal 
have  been  improved  to  the  extent  of  $25  prior  to  June  i. 

* * » 

The  end  of  Coney  Island  as  one  of  the  lions  of  New  York 
is  in  sight,  and  the  first  steps  toward  abolishing  Coney  Island’s 
sphere  of  pleasure,  and  establishing  in  its  stead  a public  park, 
were  taken  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, when  a resolution,  which  to  the  above  effect  was  intro- 
duced by  Controller  Coler,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

* * * 

According  to  present  plans,  an  innovation  in  Park  music  is 

to  be  tried  by  the  West  Park  board  of  Chicago.  Instead  of  hav. 

ing  instrumental  music  alone,  the  commissioners  will  invite  the 
leading  singing  societies  of  the  city  to  participate  in  the  series 
of  thirty  concerts  which  will  be  given.  Sunday  school  classes 
and  choruses  of  children  from  the  public  schools  may  also  be 
invited  to  participate  and  sing  patriotic  songs. 

* * * 

A Pittsburgh  local  paper  says;  '‘If  Superintendent  Fal 
coner  can  get  what  he  is  after  at  any  thing  like  a reasonable 
price,  the  Phipps’  conservatory,  at  Schenley  Park,  will  have 
another  addition,  as  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Phipps  is  always 
willing  to  see  the  conservatory  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  to  have  it  the  best  in  the  whole  land.”  It  is  under- 
stood the  new  addition  will  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  ferns. 

« « « 

There  has  been  a proposition  before  certain  of  the  park 
commissioners  of  Chicago  to  erect  a $100  000  statue  of  Admiral 
Dewey  in  Lincoln  Park.  There  is  a strong  public  sentiment, 
however,  in  favor  of  creating  a much  needed  small  park  in  a 
crowded  district  and  naming  it  after  the  great  admiral.  Were 
the  question  put  to  the  naval  hero,  it  were  an  easy  matter  to 
guess  the  reply,  and  while  small  parks  are  so  badly  needed  in 
many  of  our  large  cities,  the  proper  solution  of  such  question 
lies  in  the  quotation  “the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.’’ 

* * * 

The  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Park  Commission  has  under  con- 
sideration, with  a fair  prospect  of  its  being  adopted,  the  plan  of 
constructing  a boulevard  along  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  river 
from  Newark  to  the  Passaic  county  line.  It  now  behooves  the 
Passaic  county  authorities  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
to  see  if  the  boulevard  could  not  be  extended  to  Passaic  City. 
This  would  make  an  uninterrupted  driveway  to  carrriages,  auto- 
mobiles and  bicycles  all  the  way  from  the  city  of  Paterson  to 

Newark  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

* # 

The  work  of  improvement  on  the  parks  and  boulevards  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  received  quite  an  impetus  last  year,  and  the 
cmmissioners  were  in  receipt  of  several  valuable  donations  of 
property,  links  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  park  plan. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  ist 
last  were  $45,264  62,  of  which  117,656. 17  was  spent  for  improve- 


ments, and  $27,607.01  for  maintenance.  3,676  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted  at  cost  of  $673.86.  The  maintenance  extended 
over  302  acres  of  parks.  The  total  area  of  park  land  is  1,160.09 
acres.  The  total  expenditures  on  parks  since  1891  and  includ- 
ing that  year,  amounts  to  $478,409.38.  The  average  yearly  ex- 
penditure for  twenty-five  years  has  been  $28,498.28,  The  City 
Council  had  charge  of  the  parks  from  1873  to  1891,  and  the 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners  since  1887. 

* * * 

Joliet,  111.,  is  working  on  its  first  park  with  some  enthusi- 
asm, but  the  Joliet  News  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  be  taken  as  a lesson  for  other  places:  “Real 
estate  men  in  Joliet  have  never  had  an  experience  with  public 
parks  and  to  be  sure  can  be  overlooked  somewhat  for  their  lack 
of  enterprise.  In  other  cities  where  parks  were  surrounded  by 
desirable  property,  the  lesson  was  soon  learned.  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  things  and  fully  understand  that  the  thing  for  the 
real  estate  men  to  do  is  to  conspire  together,  organize,  subscribe 
liberally,  as  the  profits  will  admit  and  whoop  up  that  park 
lively.  The  city  will  do  something  in  time,  but  the  conditions 
in  Joliet  are  such  just  now  that  it  wants  to  be  done  at  once.  The 
small  subscribers  are  doing  fine.  They  help  liberally  and  cheer- 
fully, and  the  real  estate  men  give  good  indications,  but  the 
season  keeps  moving.  The  help  is  too  slow.  More  fire,  more 
energy,  more  injun  is  needed.” 

» St  * 

In  both  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  gardens  of  Bronx  Park, 
New  York  City,  rapid  progress  is  being  made.  In  the  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  comprising  261  acres  in  the  southernly  part  of  the  tract, 
the  New  York  /^zij/says:  “The  winter-bird  house  isieadv  to 
receive  its  cage-work  and  boilers.  Near  this,  ground  has  been 
staked  out  for  the  great  flying  cage,  of  steel  pipe  and  wire  net- 
ting, which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  will  enclose  three 
trees — one  oak  and  two  hickories — each  about  fifty  feet  tall,  and 
a large  pool  will  be  made  within  it  for  the  use  of  aquatic  birds. 
Close  by,  also,  the  excavation  of  ponds  and  the  construction  of 
three  islands  for  the  ducks’  aviary  have  been  completed.  A 
number  of  the  enclosures  have  already  been  laid  out.  Four  of 
the  nine  bear-dens  are  nearly  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sleeping-dens.  A bog  in  a narrow  valley,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  Zoological  Park,  has  been  excavated  to  form  a pond 
of  about  two  acres,  which  will  be  the  home  of  a colony  of  beav- 
ers. A natural  basin  in  a granite  ledge  near  the  reptile-house 
has  been  enlarged  to  form  a crocodile-pool  loofeet  in  length.  The 
Zoological  Park  will  probably  not  be  open  to  the  public  till  fall.’ 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  this  to  say  of  the 
London  park  system,  in  relation  to  the  very  rapid  development 
of  park  areas  in  European  cities:  “The  most  remarkable  move- 
ment of  all  in  this  direction  has  taken  place  in  British  cities 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  London  best  illustrates  this  activity. 
Its  parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces  number  nearly  250,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  half  an  acre  to  nearly  500  acres,  and  comprise 
about  5,500  acres.  Many  of  these  have  come  into  existence  and 
the  majority  of  them  have  passed  under  public  control  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  asso- 
ciation, the  Kyrle  society,  and  the  London  County  Council  have 
been  especially  active  in  promoting  this  general  development. 
During  its  ten  years’  existence  the  County  Council  has  added 
more  than  a thousand  acres  to  the  public  spaces  of  the  city  and 
has  taken  the  greatest  pains  that  instead  of  being  mere  show 
places  these  should  be  used  for  active  forms  of  recreation.  Not 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  grounds  for  cricket,  football,  hockey, 
and  tennis  are  laid  out  in  these  areas,  and  it  is  the  deliberate 
policy  to  provoke  and  provide  for  the  widest  activity  in  outdoor 
sports.  This  policy  is,  of  course,  greatly  aided  by  the  Saturday 
half  holidiv  which  is  generally  observed  in  Great  Britain  the 
year  round.” 
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cmciEirf  note. 


The  Cemetery'Trustees  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
called  for  proposals  for  erecting  a chapel  and  gateway  at  Mount 
Hope  cemetery. 

# * « 


The  mayor  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  signed  an  agreement 
■with  the  Quakers  of  the  vicinity  to  transform  the  latter’s  ceme- 
tery into  a park.  This  is  the  end  of  a bitter  h^ht  which  has  ex- 
isted here  for  years. 

* * * 

A contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a stone 
administration  building  for  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind. 
The  bids  varied  between  $9908.50,  the  lowest  and  which  se- 
cured the  contract,  to  $1 1 ,coo,  the  highest.  It  is  to  be  built  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Harris  & Shopbell,  architects,  and  com- 
pleted by  September  i. 

* » * 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Ballston  Spa  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion the  directors  voted  to  have  the  trees  sprayed  in  the  ceme. 
tery  and  the  brambles  cut  down  along  the  rear  fences  in  an  ef- 
fort to  eradicate  the  worm  pests.  Contributions  from  lot  own- 
ers and  others  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  were  asked^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  suggestion  met  with 
generous  response. 

» » * 


building  has  been  erected,  and  plans  are  being  considered  for  a 
receiving  vault  which  will  soon  be  erected. 

» » * 

The  45th  annual  report  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cemetery 
for  year  ending  Dec.  i,  1898,  shows  total  receipts  of  $19,086.37, 
a decrease  of  expected  revenue  of  $413  63.  The  city  appropri- 
ated $20,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Among 
the  receipts  were:  Burial  and  tomb  fees,  $3,842;  care  of  lots, 
$3,258.01;  sale  of  lots  and  graves,  .18,672.55.  The  total  expendi- 
tures were  $19,832.66.  Twelve  monuments  were  erected  and 
too  headstones.  Humber  of  interments  for  year  564  making  a 
total  in  the  cemetery  of  22,206.  The  report  records  a growing 
tendency  to  provide  for  perpetual  care,  and  22  lots  were  added 
to  the  list,  which  has  reached  323.  An  additional  cost  of  75  cents 
per  square  foot  is  stated  as  the  price  for  which  the  city  will  in- 
sure perpetual  care.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $43,273  78. 

* * * 

The  committee  on  cemetery  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Com- 
mon Council  have  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  Wurzer 
& Co.,  proposition  to  provide  a cemetery  on  the  Rezeau  Brown 
farm,  three  miles  north  of  the  city,  the  only  condition  being 
that  the  city  enter  into  contract  to  not  take  stock  in  any  other 
outside  cemetery  and  agree  to  bury  the  paupers  of  Portage 
township  there.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  a decisive 
vote.  This  would  seem  to  settle  the  cemetery  question  of  South 
Bend,  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  4 years.  The 
site  is  a beautiful  one,  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  with 
charming  river  scenery  and  the  tract  contains  some  139  acres  of 
level  and  rolling  ground.  The  old  cemetery  which  was  donated 
to  the  city  nearly  70  years  ago,  is  now  surrounded  by  dwellings 
and  streets  and  cannot  be  extended. 

« * • 


The  cemetery  committee  of  New  Britain,  Conn,,  held  a 
meeting  recently  and  accepted  a design  for  the  mortuary  chapel 
by  Briteo  & Bacon,  architects.  New  York.  The  design  selected 
js  modelled  after  the  Pantheon  and  is  a handsome  piece  of 
architecture. 

* « * 

The  trustees  of  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  in  the  progressive  vil- 
lage of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  have  published  the  following  scale  of 
prices  in  connection  with  care  of  lots,  etc.  Tax  on  lots  for  gen- 
eral purposes;  Lots  10  X 25,  .50;  lots  12  X 25,  .75;  lots  14  X 25, 
$1.  Private  care  of  lots:  Small  lot,  $2;  medium  lot,  $2.25; 
large  lot,  $3.  For  use  of  vault  to  lot  owners;  For  adults,  $2; 
for  children,  $i ; for  other  than  lot  owners,  $5.  For  opening 
ordinary  graves  for  children  $2  and  $3;  graves  bricked  up  with 
stone  cover,  $18,  children's  $12  to  $15. 

» ♦ » 

One  of  the  syndicates  cemeteries  in  the  Fastis  that  recently 
acquired  at  Coxsackie  station.  New  York,  and  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interment  of  valued  animals  and  birds.  For  this 
purpose  the  Dell  Wood  National  Cemetery  Association  has 
been  organized,  and  the  ground  purchased  comprises  no  acres, 
near  the  line  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  at  the  above  place.  The 
perspectus  states  that  this  cemetery  will  be  conducted  on  the 
“Lawn  System,”  and  the  price  of  lots  according  to  location  will 
range  between  one  and  three  dollars  per  square  foot. 

5*c  ♦ Ht 

Another  syndicate  cemetery,  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  for  some  time  past,  has  been  dedicated  at  Somerton 
Hills,  N.  J.  The  new  cemetery  is  situated  in  a picturesque  re- 
gion, about  30  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  New  York  Division 
of  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  the  tract  of  about  230  acres  is  in 
process  of  planting  and  development.  A number  of  .cpccial 
features  are  proposed  among  others  a specially-designed  fun- 
eral car.  At  the  grounds  a spacious  granite  station  and  office 


The  following  paragraphs  occur  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Elm- 
wood Cemetery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  P.  O.,  Canada:  “Proprietors 
of  lots  who  wish  to  erect  thereon  any  enclosure  or  monument  of 
any  kind  shall  first  notify  the  trustees  or  officers  appointed  by 
them,  and  if  required  shall  submit  a drawing  or  plan  of  such  in- 
tended erection,  and  no  erection  shall  be  permitted  to  be  made 
which  shall  have  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  trustees  then 
in  office.”  “The  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  make  such 
regulations  for  the  care  of  the  cemetery,  and  for  the  use  of  its 
driveways,  walks  and  common  property,  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  alter  the  same,  provided  they  be  consistent  with  the  free 
access  of  all  lot  holders  to  the  property  owned  by  them,  during 
the  hours  of  daylight,  which  hours  shall  be  defined  by  regulation 
of  the  trustees.” 

* « * 

The  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cremation  Society  of 
England,  recently  received,  shows  a marked  increase  in  that 
country  of  the  cremation  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  At 
Woking,  the  principal  crematory,  240  cremations  were  carried 
out,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  At 
Manchester  62  bodies  were  incinerated,  12  at  Glasgow  and  27  at 
Liverpool.  Several  municipal  corporations  have  taken  out  par- 
liamentary powers  to  provide  for  cremation,  while  the  corpora- 
tion of  Hull,  is  now  building  a crematorium.  The  English  So- 
ciety has  been  in  existence  for  25  years,  but  had  an  uphill  strug- 
gle to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  government  in  its  efforts. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  presi- 
dent, Sir  Henry  Thompson,  called  attention  to  an  important  ques- 
tion: “whether  cremation,  while  of  course  remaining  optional 
for  all  in  every  ordinary  case  of  death,  should  not  sooner  or  later 
become  imperative  in  all  cases  of  death  caused  by  contagious  di- 
sease in  its  worst  forms,  such  as  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria and  m ilignant  cholera,  at  least— at  all  events  in  the  chief 
centres  of  population  ” 
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Hardy  Trees  in  Beds. 

In  many  parks  and  public  gardens  it  is 
the  practice  to  cultivate  a few  of  the  hardy 
trees  for  associating  in  flowerbeds,  borders 
and  shrubberies;  the  s)stemdoes  notap- 
pear  to  be  so  popular  in  private  gardens. 
The  Ailinthus,  Rhus  typhini,  Faulownia, 
Catalpa.  the  common  f ig  tree,  and 
Golden  Elder  are  some  of  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  D.varf  single  stemmed  trees, 
pruned  every  year  to  an  eye,  will  furnish 
vigorous  growth  of  unexpected  beauty. 
There  is  no  moreuseful  plant  than  the  1 vy_ 
The  tree  forms  are  used  for  margins  to 
large  borders,  for  grouping  on  the  turf 
near  shrubs,  and  in  shidy  places  where 
few  plants  thrive.  The  English  and  Irish 
varieties  are  largely  planted  on  dry  banks 
and  as  a carpet  under  large  trees.  The 
broad-leaved  section  of  Saxifrages,  the 
Acanthus,  Rheums,  &c.,  are  planted  by 
the  outlines  of  shrubs,  and  contrast  well 
with  them. — C.  Jordan  in  The  Garden. 

. * » * 

Pruning  Vines  in  Summer. 

The  chief  art  in  gardening  consists  in 
not  allowing  our  plants  to  have  their  own 
wilful  way,  but  to  make  them  behave  as 
we  want  them  to  do.  Vines,  generally, 
make  desperate  attempts  to  get|to  the  top 
of  a bush  or  a tree  that  they  twine  around, 
and  the  lower  portion  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  naked  stems.  When  we  set  them 
to  trellises,  we  want  this  proceeding 
reversed.  We  desire  as  many  branches 
close  to  the  ground  as  at  the  extreme 
upper  portion  of  the  pole  or  frame  on 
which  they  are  supported.  The  educated 
gardener  understands  how  to  do  this.  The 
grower  of  grapes  under  glass  has  to  know 
how  to  do  it  as  otherwise  he  would  have 
grapes  in  the  apex  of  the  roof  and  nowhere 
else.  He  applies  the  same  principle  to 
the  growth  of  flowering  vines  out  of  doors 
as  to  his  grapes  under  glass,  or  to  the 
grapes  in  the  out-door  garden,  for  that 
matter,  with  equal  results.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  few  better  methods  of  learning 
whether  one  has  a real  gardener  or  only 
a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  than  by  noting 
whether  he  allows  the  honeysuckles  to 
grow  in  crow’s  nests  under  the  coping  of 
the  piazza  front,  or  whether  the  branches 
are  of  equal  strength  from  apex  to  the 
ground. 

And  yet,  the  art  is  very  simple.  It  is 
simply  to  pinch  out  the  apex  of  the  strong 
growing  shoots  that  want  to  get  up  still 
higher,  and  leave  the  struggling  shoots  at 


the  base  alone.  The  growth  force,  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  toppirg  of  the 
upper  shoots,  has  to  be  expended  some- 
where, just  as  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
water  being  forced  through  a pipe  may 
burst  that  pipe.  It  is  diverted  to  the  lower 
and  weaker  shoots,  which  become,  before 
the  season  is  over,  as  strong  as  the  upper 
ones. 

In  the  hands  of  a good  gardener,  a 
grape  vine  trellis  will  have  fruit  over  every 
part  of  its  surface, — and  have  as  fine  fruits 
at  the  apex  as  at  the  base.  But  how  rarely 
do  we  see  these  masters  of  the  art;  and 
how  simple  the  art  is,  after  all! — Meehans' 
Monthly  for  June. 

* * * 

Plant  Enemies  and  How  to  Fight 
Them. 

No  on?  should  attempt  to  garden  these 
days  without  a good  syringe  and  a supply 
of  various  insecticides.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  make  a continuousand  determin- 
ed fight  to  secure  good  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  the  plant  enemies  have 
also  invaded  our  flower  gardens,  and 
many  of  our  most  popular  and  once  easily 
grown  flowers  are  now  rarely  seen  in 
perfection.  The  rose,  especially,  is  a 
favorite  victim  of  many  insects  and 
fungous  diseases.  But  with  me  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  is  the  fungous  known  as  the 
black  spot  which  not  only  ruins  the  crop 
of  flowers  by  causing  the  foliage  to  drop, 
but  greatly  lessons  the  vitality  of  the 
plants,  making  them  much  more  liable 
to  winter-kill  and  to  start  a weak  puny 
growth  the  next  spring,  thus  falling  a 
ready  victim  to  the  disease  again.  To 
successfully  combat  this  plague  requires 
prompt  and  thorough  treatment.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  remedy,  and  the  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  it 
before  the  leaves  start  in  the  spring,  and 
once  or  twice  every  week  thereafter  during 
the  entire  growing  season,  using  care  to 
destroy  all  diseased  leaves. 

The  cosmos  borer  is  very  destructive 
to  cosmos,  dahlias  and  asters,  frequently 
destroying  all  the  plants,  or  so  damaging 
them  as  to  cause  them  to  produce  very 
inferior  flowers.  I was  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  this  pest  for  some  time, 
but  finall  found  the  following  to  be  a 
complete  remedy,  if  used  in  time:  Take 
one  level  teaspoonful  Pans  green  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  pour  around  the  base 
of  the  stalk  so  as  to  soak  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  commencing 
when  the  plants  are  only  about  a foot  high 


and  repeating  the  application  once  every 
week  until  the  plant  is  about  grown. 

The  black  flower  beetle  is  a most  dis- 
gusting and  troublesome  pest,  and  set  ms 
to  be  spreading  over  the  country.  It 
resembles  the  common  blister  beetle 
( indeed,  is  a species  of  blister  beetle  ) , but 
it  is  smaller  and  jet  black  in  color.  It 
feeds  on  the  open  flowers  of  the  hollyhock, 
aster,  and  a fewothersbut  those  mentioned 
are  their  favorite  food.  One  bug  will  in  a 
little  while  disfigure  and  utterly  ruin  the 
finest  flower.  When  disturbed  they  drop 
to  the  ground,  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  is  to  take  a shallow  pan  of  water 
into  which  a little  kerosene  has  been 
poured,  and  gather  the  bugs  into  it  by 
shaking  the  flowers  gently  over  the  pan. 

The  kerosene  will  kill  them  instantly. 
One  should  look  the  plants  over  twice  each 
day,  while  any  bugs  are  to  be  found . — From 
Vicks  Mastasine. 

•»  » * 

Hardy  Ferns. 

There  are  several  kinds  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  writer,  though  aP— even 
the  pestiferous  Brake  of  the  Old  World — 
come  in  for  some  share  of  admiration. 
The  marginal  shield  fern  (Aspidium 
marginale ) is  an  attractive  evergreen  of 
medium  growth.  It  is  more  rugged  in 
appearance,  and  does  well  in  situations 
inclined  to  rockiness.  Polypodium  vul- 
gare  is  also  suitable  for  a rocky  soil— in 
fact.  It  will  gain  a good  foothold  on  dry 
banks  where  but  little  else  will  thrive. 
It  much  resembles  the  Christmas  fern, 
Aspidium  acrostichoides,  on  a smaller 
scale,  this  latter  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire recommendation,  thriving  any-, 
where  in  dryish  soil.  The  hardy  maiden- 
hair may  in  a measure  be  considered  as 
beautiful  as  that  other  species  which  we 
cherish  in  our  houses,  though  much 
different  in  character.  It  enjoys  light  soil. 
Many  other  excellent  kinds  might  be 
mentioned,  but  we  will  pass  them  after 
naming  a few  others  more  fond  of 
moisture.  Their  fronds  are  more  delicate 
and  graceful.  Perhaps  the  finest  when 
located  to  best  advantage  is  Onoclea 
Struthiopteris,  or  Struthiopteris  Ger- 
manica,  as  it  is  quite  frequently  called. 
In  its  native  haunts,  its  graceful  fronds 
bending  symmetrically  out  from  the 
center,  may  be  seen  5 or  6 feet  in  height. 

I have  noticed  the  king  fern,  osmunda 
regalis,  quite  5 feet  in  height,  though 
the  growth  is  not  calculated  to  attract 
everyone,  being  very  open  and  unlike 
most  native  ferns.  Clayton’s  flowering 
fern  and  the  cinnamon,  both  Osmundas, 
somewhat  resemble  each  other,  the  for- 
mer being  rather  prettier  in  its  more 
open  growth. — S.  Mendelson  Meehan,  in 
the  Florist's  Exchange. 
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tery  Superintendents. 


ARTHUR  W.  ROBERT,  “Lakewood,”, 

Minneapolis,  Minn,,  President. 
Wm.  STONE.  “Pine  Grove,” 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Vice-President. 
F EURICH,  Woodward  Lawn.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber. 5,  6,  7,  8. 

The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Tremont  Building. 

Boston.  Mass.  Secretary, 

E.  B HASKELL.  Boston,  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  .Mich.,  June  27, 
28,  29.  

Christian  Wahl,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  a member  ever 
since  its  organization  in  1889,  is  now 
succeeded  by  Henry  Weber. 


The  following  is  a suggestion  for  the 
public  broadening  out  of  the  superinten- 
dents. In  the  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  City  of  Lvnn,  Mass,,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1898,  occurs  the 
following;  “This  report  would  not  fairly 
note  the  service  of  the  year  without  due 
recognition  of  the  valued  and  interested 
action  of  Mr.  William  Stone,  superinten- 
dent of  Pine  Grove  cemetery,  whose  stand- 
ing invitation  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
cemetery  has  been  accepted  by  scores  of 
classes  and  teachers,  to  observe  his  mar- 
velous display  of  indigenous  and  exotic 


trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  peculiar  plants, 
and  to  rec  ive  his  clear  explanations  of 
their  habitat,  growth  and  uses.” 


A Correction, 

In  a note  in  the  publishers  column  of 
the  May  issue,  speaking  of  a paint  for 
cemetery  enclosures,  eic.,  the  address  of 
the  manufacturers  was  erroneously  given 
as  the  Kansas  City  Roofirg  Co.  Il  should 
have  been  The  Kansas  City  Roofing  & 
Corrugating  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Landscape  Gardener  Ulrich  of  New 
York  and  over  a hundred  men  have  been 
busy  for  weeks  beautifying  the  grounds  of 
the  ( Ireater  America  Exposition  at  Omaha 
to  be  opened  July  1 anti  continue  until 
Nov.  I,  1899.  lo  the  benuiiful  fioial 
adornments  of  last  year  will  be  added  ovir 
250,000  new  plants.  Rare  tropical  dow- 
ers and  plants  are  being  used  in  abun- 
dance. 


The  New  Haven,  Convention  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  S. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  has  been 
sent  in  to  the  Executive  Committee  lor 
papers  and  discussions  at  the '1  hirteenth 
Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember at  New  Ha^en,  Conn.  Members 
and  others  interested  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine the  list  and  select  subjects  for  pa- 
pers or  discussions,  and  inform  the  secre- 
tary. 

I.  How  to  become  a proficient  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent.  2.  Why  labor  in 
cemeteries  on  Sunday?  3.  Funeral  atten- 
dance at  the  grave;  appliances  for  lower- 
ing caskets;  protection  of  mourners. 
4,  Proper  treatment  of  cemetery  wood- 
lands. 5.  Influence  of  modern  cemeter- 
ies. 6.  Subdivision  of  sections  and  lots. 
7.  Difficulties  confronting  a cemetery  sup- 
erintendent. 8.  Beauties  and  benefits  of 
modern  cemeteries.  9.  Ground  cover- 
ing— use  of  shrubbery  and  vines  on  lots. 

10.  The  park  idea  in  cemeteries. 

11.  Cemetery  advertising.  How  far  is  it 
permissible?  Commissions.  12.  Ideal 
management  and  care  versus  income. 
13.  Should  monuments  and  markers  be 
set  by  the  cemetery?  14.  The  most  satis- 
factory system  of  pumping  water;  variety 
of  pumps;  method  of  distributing  water. 
15.  Winter  work  in  cemeteries.  16.  Plow 
to  make  single  grave  sections  compare 
favorably  with  other  sections.  17.  How 
far  should  perpetual  care  be  extended  to 
get  best  results?  How  best  to  ascertain 
rates?  18  Perpetual  or  annual  care 
provisions  for  poor  or  sick  cemetery  em- 
ployees. 19.  Are  charges  made  by  ceme- 
teries commensurate  with  value  given? 
20.  If  annual  planting  or  embellishments 
of  lots  is  discouraged  or  reduced,  can  the 
interest  of  lot  owners  be  maintained?  21. 
Buildings,  enclosures  and  equipments  for 
cemeteries.  22.  True  art  in  cemeteries 
versus  the  sham.  23.  Comparison  be- 
tween cemeteries  and  parks.  24,  In- 
fluence of  our  surroundings.  25.  Insects 
and  pests  injurious  in  cemeteries  (moles, 
mice,  chipmunks,  skunks,  etc.)  26.  Wide 
roads  versus  narrow  roads.  27.  Charac- 
teristic beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  win- 
ter. Any  subject  not  mentioned,  and  de- 
sirable for  discussion,  is  welcome. 


The  Housing  Problem  is  the  subject  of 
a very  valuable  and  i nteresting  symposium 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Reform  Club’s 


excellent  periodical.  Municipal  Affairs. 
Dr.  E R.  L.  Gould.  Mr  John  Llo, d 
Thomas,  .Mrs.  Harriet  P'ay  es  and  Mr.  PM- 
win  L.  bhuev.all  specialists  in  tins  line, 
contribute  articles.  Oiht  r jiajiers  are  by 
Henry  DeForest  Baldwin,  “Municipal 
Problems”;  M.  N.  Baker,  “Municipal 
Go  operation  vs.  Municipal  Consolida- 
tion’; Pldwin  A.  Greenlaw, ‘-'1  he  Ollii  e of 
Mayor  in  the  United  Slates”;  and  Dr.  P . 
B.  Kelley,  “The  Teaching  of  Civic  i’a- 
trioli^m.”  The  department  of  Book  Re- 
views contains  sev<  ral  brief  analyses  <1  le- 
cent  " orks  upon  city  affairs.  U nder  Lead- 
ing Articles,  the  busy  citizen  will  fii  d 
short  summaries  of  the  principal  articles 
that  have  appeari  d within  the  fiast  qi  ar- 
ter.  '1  he  Bibliography  which  h.is  bet  n 
such  a valuable  fetilure  of  preceding  num- 
bers is  continued  and  brought  down  to 
date.  Address  Reform  Club,  52  William 
Street,  New  York.  25  cents  per  copy. 


Landscape  Gardening  as  applied  to 

Home  Decoration.  By  Samuel  'P. 

Maynard,  Professor  of  Bo*any  and  Hor- 
ticulture, Massachusetts  Agricultural 

College. 

The  object  of  offering  this  bot  k to  the 
public  is  wiih  a view  to  enabling  it  “to 
properly  care  for  the  ornamental  tries, 
shrubs  or  plants  that  they  may  be  able  to 
procure,  and  to  so  group  and  combi i e 
them  with  the  lawn,  the  dwelling  and 
other  buildings,  and  with  the  surroundii  g 
conditions  as  to  make  not  only  a beautiful 
home  picture  but  also  to  harmonize  with 
any  homes  or  estatesadjoining  or  near  by, 
that  the  beauty  may  be  as  wide  spread  as. 
possible.”  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pages  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  general 
topics  concerning  landscape  gardening, 
and  the  remaining  pages  of  the  312  to  a 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  insect  and  fungoid 
diseases.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  to 
condense  the  principles  of  landscape 
gardening  into  132  pages,  wherein  are 
detailed  in  a clear,  truthful  text,  suitable 
as  a practical  guide  for  amateurs,  the 
writer  should  be  a master  of  the  classics 
on  the  subject  and  the  English  language, 
lest  it  become  posthumous  or  a narrowed 
dissertation  of  manners  without  the  ex- 
planation expressed  or  inferred  of  the 
principles  dictating  the  manners  set  forth. 
The  author  frequently  touches  upon  the 
common  minor  errors  in  practical  work, 
but  as  a whole  covers  the  ground  assumed 
cursorily  and  quite  unsatisfactorily.  The 
broad  pririciples  underlying  a true  prac- 
tice, especially  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
forms  and  colors,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  is  further  noticeable  by  the 
illustrations  revealing  a bland  disregard 
of  the  common  canons  of  the  art  involved. 
On  page  16  is  a sketch  showing  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  upon  one  side 
of  a lot.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house 
itself  is  of  the  plainest  outline,  with  a 
single  walk  offering  entrance  alike  to  the 
residents  and  tradesmen,  with  no  indica- 
tion as  to  the  disposition  of  such  neces- 
sary adjuncts  as  laundry  yard,  service 
yard  or  outbuildings,  and  in  fact  the 
“greater  extent  of  lawn,”  which  the 
locating  of  the  house  upon  one  side  of  the 
grounds  is  supposed  to  provide,  is  com- 
promised with  the  kitchen  by  the  planting 
represented.  And  the  planting  shown 
indicates  no  unity  of  expression  through- 
out the  estate  by  a continuity  of  outline 
or  an  artistic  arrangement  in  genera],  but 
on  the  other  hand  displays  a spotty  dis- 
array of  disconnected  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Under  architecture,  on  page  i8,  although 
not  absolutely  wanting,  is  very  meagre  m 
ideas  upon  the  arrangement  of  rooms  m 
an  artistic  and  practical  manner  and  the 
outlines  and  locations  of  houses.  In  illus- 
trating a border  mound, on  page  103, the 
soil  is  given  100  per  cent  grade,  which 
every  engineer  knows  will  not  withstand 
wa-ihings  of  ordinary  rains.  Numerous 
errors  of  spelling  are  noticeable  in  the 
plant  names,  which  can  be  overlooked, 
but  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  accurate  in 
a book  purporting  to  be  a guide  for 
amateurs.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
electrotypes  from  nurserymen’s  cata- 
logues; several  are  reproduced  from 
photographs,  and  we  find  none  of  the 
sketches  worthy  of  emulation  as  designs. 
Throughout  there  appears  to  us  a lack  of 
good  arrangement  in  topics;  a want  of 
lucid  conveyance  of,  and  scantiness  of 
principles;  but  contrariwise  there  appears 
a perfunctory  treatment  that  raises  the 
text  into  prominent  presumption  in 
assuming  the  title  of  a work  on  landscape 
gardening.  M. 


The  Henry  Shaw  Medal. 

The  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanica 
Garden,  St.  Louis,  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  June,  1893,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Garden  founded 
a gold  medal  to  be  known  as  “The  Henry 
Shaw  Medal  for  the  introduction  of  a val- 
uable plant,”  and  to  be  awarded  each 
year,  when  practicable,  for  a new  plant  of 
value  for  cultivation,  exhibited  in  St. 
Louis,  as  a part  of  the  premiums  or  prizes 
to  a flower  show  or  exhibition  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw; 
provided  that  the  judges  or  other  persons 
making  awards  at  such  exhibition  shall 
certify  that  said  medal  is  “awarded  for  a 
plant  of  decided  merit  for  cultivation,  not 
previously  an  Article  of  North  American 
commerce  and  introduced  to  such  com 
merce  by  the  exhibitor  during  the  year 
in  which  said  award  is  made.” 

Numerous  plants  worthy  of  the  award 
of  this  medal  are  each  year  introduced 
into  the  American  trade,  and  the  under- 
signed will  at  any  time  gladly  furnish  de- 
t died  information  to  their  introducers, 
as  to  the  lime  of  holding  the  flower  show 
at  which  they  may  be  exhibited  in  com- 
petition for  the  medal.  This  year  the 
medal  v/ill  be  offered  as  a part  of  the  pre- 
miums placed  in  the  hands  of  the  St. 
Louis  Florists’  Club  for  award  at  their 
annual  Chrysanthemum  Show,  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis,  November  14-18,  1899. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  William  Trelease. 


There  will  be  an  exodus  of  botanists 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  this  sum- 
mer. !•  ive  instructors  in  the  department 
of  botany  will  leave  the  university  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  ) ear  to  accept 
positions  in  other  institutions.  They  have 
all  been  enrolled  as  graduate  students  and 
instructors  for  three  or  more  years  and 
have  recently  been  granted  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Miss  Florence 
Lyon,  who  is  the  only  woman  graduated 
from  the  department,  will  go  to  Smith 
Collegeat  Northampton,  Mass,,  to  become 
an  assistant  to  Professor  Ganong.  J.  F. 
Roberts  has  accepted  a position  in  the 
Shaw  Botanical  Gardensin  St.  Louis,  and 
will  begin  h's  duties  in  the  autumn.  Otis 
W.  Caldwell,  who  received  his  degree  a 
year  ago,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
biological  department  of  the  new  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  at  Charleston.  He 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  work  in 
science.  W.  D,  Merrell  goesto  Rochester 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  only 
a few  years  ago.  He  will  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  botanical  department  of  his 
alma  mater.  W.  R.  Smith,  a graduate 
of  McMaster  University  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, returns  to  his  alma  mater  after  two 
years’  graduate  study  at  Chicago  to  be- 
come head  professor  of  botany  there.  The 
places  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of 
these  five  scientists  at  the  university  will 
be  filled  by  recently  appointed  fellows  in 
the  science  department.  The  depart- 
ment at  Chicago  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Coulter,  former  president  of  Lake 
Forest  University. — Tunes- Herald , Chi- 
cago-   

To  Destroy  Snails  and  Woodlice. 

A correspondent  in  the  Ameriean  Flor- 
ist asks  some  one  to  tell  him  what  will 
destroy  snails  and  woodlice.  He  has 
been  using  slaked  lime,  bnt  it  does  not 
kill.  A reply  is  given  as  follows: 

“Where  slaked  lime,  frequently  ap- 
plied, fails  to  banish  snails,  they  should 
be  trapped  by  means  of  fresh  pieces  of 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves,  on  which  they 
feed  freely  and  are  easily  caught  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  a lantern.  To  get  rid  of 
woodlice  take  one  part  Paris  green,  one 
part  oatmeal  and  three  parts  brown  sugar. 
Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly  and 
scatter  lightly  along  the  sides  of  the 
benches.  The  woodlice  will  soon  disap- 
pear, but  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
the  poisonous  mixture  well  beyoncl  the 
reach  of  children  and  domestic  animals.  ’ 


Killing  Poison  Ivy. 

Mr.  1.  N.  Hill,  Superintendent  of 


Dell  Park  Cemetery,  Natick,  Mass.,  in 
speaking  of  the  evil  effects  of  poison  ivy, 
says  that  he  had  a patch  in  his  grounds  that 
he  sprinkled  with  line  salt  when  wet,  which 
resulted  in  killing  it  out.  This  is  a sim- 
ple remedy  well  woith  trying. 


\ BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  \ 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Lommissioners  of  the  City  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  year  ending  March 
1,  1899.  Illustrated  with  full  page  half- 
tones. An  interesting  feature  of  this  re- 
port for  which  Mr.  Nussbaumer,  the  sup- 
erintendent, should  be  credited,  is  the 
amount  of  detail  given  concerning  the 
names,  number  and  distribution  of  plants 
and  trees  over  the  sjstehi. 

The  Kensico  Cemetery,  New  York, 
annual  report  to  the  lot  proprietors  for 
the  year  1898,  with  rules  and  regulations. 
This  report  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
cemetery  literature,  both  in  illustrations 
and  general  appearance. 

Transactions  of  the  Cremation  Society 
of  England.  No.  12. 

Special  list  of  unique  and  useful  Trees 
and  effective  Shrubs.  Fred’k.  W.  Kel- 
sey, New  Y ork. 

U.  S.  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tins: 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst.  No  61.  The  As- 
paragus Rust  in  Massachusetts. 

Maine  Agricultural  experiment 
Station,  Orono.  No.  51.  Feeding 
Stuff  Inspection;  No.  52.  The  Spray- 
ing of  Plants. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
No.  58.  Annual  Forage  plants  for  sum- 
mer pasture. — Twelfth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  Marcus  & Amherst  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, Marcus,  la.,  has  issued  circular 
No  2,  dated  May,  containing  four  pages 
of  matter  particularly  interesting  to  its 
lot  owners,  and  displaying  a very  exem- 
plary progressive  spirit.  It  gives  the  last 
annual  report,  an  explanation  of  the  finan- 
cial methods  of  the  association  and  certain 
of  its  more  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations, 
with  reasons  therefore.  Such  literature  is 
sure  to  bring  good  results  in  our  smaller 
cemeteries,  and  large  ones  too  for  that 
matter. 


THE  CHAMPION  IRON  CO., 

KENTON,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURE 

Iron  Fences  for  Public  Grounds  and  Residences, 

CEMETERY  FENCES  AND  CEMETERY  LOT  ENCLOSURES. 

Settees  and  Vases,  Ornamental  Crosses,  Etc.  Also,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  and  Jail  Work. 
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J SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  J 

*■  *■ 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  ^ words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accosn- 
fany  order. 


Roderick  Campbell,  for  21  years  Land- 
scape Gardener  and  Superintendent  of 
the  famous  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  open  to  an  engagement  as 
Superintendent  or  laying  out  of  new  or 
the  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Adlress  Roderick  Campbell,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


C Always  mention  ^ ® 

“Park  and  Cemetery” 

^ ^'When  writing  to  Advertisers. 


1 


FLORIDA  PINE 

FLORlDflCyPRtSS 
IIINK  CO.. 


Last  many  years. 

losiQiiie-iimel 

BRID6EPORI.  Fll. 


Portland  Cement 
Grave  markers. 

These  Makkers  are  3 m. 
in  diameter,  made  of  solid 
Concrete,  with  a surface 
nearly  white.  Guaranteed 
FOR  ANY  NUMBER  OF  YEARS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

LEO  G.  HAASE, 
Oak  Park,  111. 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS- 


Twelve  Styles— Two  and  Four  Wheel— Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires— Steel  A.xles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works— » !•«.— to 

all  points. 

For  the  past  ten  years  acknowledged  by  users 
to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  larniers, contract- 
ors, miners,  gardeners.cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted.  Manufactured  by 

HOItHOIS  & CO., 

office,  PJo.  17  Htate  »»t.,  pjew  Yorlt 


TREES 


Evergreens,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Japan 
Maples,  Roses,  Vines  and  Choice  Fruits.  Low  Prices, 
CATALOaUBS  ^ jgQ 


SENT. 


f SPECIAL 

^ Picea  Punpns,  Blue.  ^ 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  ^ 

Hints  Grown.  6rat'eil  Stock. 

Specimen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens, Choice  Conifers. 

We  have  two  acres  of  fine  speci- 
men plants  of  Ficea  Nordmaniana. 

hour  acres  of  choice  hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  including  Iris  Ka;mp- 
feri.  Iris  Germanica  and  Siberica, 
etc.  Uelphinuims  Phloxes.  Ro  a 
Wichuriana, Hardy  Periwinkle  (Grave 
Myrtle). 

Special  quotations  and  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalogue  free  on 
^ application  to  *,  ^ 

I NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 

f FRANK  BRUNTON,  Mgr. 

^ Office,  Vernon  Ave.,  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  ^ 


A Practical  Paper. 

It  is  a very  useful  an‘d  practical  paper. 
— y.  A.  Pettigrew,  Supt.  Franklin  Park, 
Boston,  Mass. 


: I 


^ Introduced  in  1896. 

t 
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It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically.  V 

jS 


^ Fairmount  Weed  Killer, 


I.  N. 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers  of  Estates,  should  investi- 
gate its  merits  for  effectively  clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass  and  Moss  from  paths  and 
roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or  any  mineral  substance,  but  will  clean  and 
brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads.  One  dressing  will  keep  paths  clear  for  three  to  six 
months.  One  gallon  of  Weed  Killer  mixed  with  forty  gallons  of  water  will  cover, 
effectively,  loo  to  150  square  yards  of  surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75  cents;  one 
gallon,  I1.25;  five  gallons,  $6.00;  ten  gallons,  ^ii.oo.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  the  only 
manufacturers. 


Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 


W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  STEAM  ROAD  ROLLER  IN  PARKS  AND 
CEMETERIES. 

It  is  often  the  fact  that  implements  and  other 
devices  especially  designed  for  certain  operations, 
find  a broader  field  for  their  utility  than  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed. This  experience  is  quite 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
steam  road  roller,  whose  effi- 
ciency for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  road- 
ways, wherever  it  could  be 
worked  without  difficulty,  has 
been  thoroughly  proven. 

The  first  cost  has  of  course 
been  prohibitory  of  their  use  in 
our  smaller  places,  but  the  variety 
of  work  that  can  now  be  accom- 
plished by  them  in  the  cemetery 
and  park,  and  that  in  so  thorough 
a manner,  makes  it  possible  to 
spread  the  cost  so  as  to  present 
an  economical  aspect  when  the 
question  of  such  a purchase  comes 
up,  in  localities  having  a fair 
amount  of  such  work  to  perform. 

The  illustrations  show  the 
steam  road  roller  in  two  capaci- 
ties,— road  making  and  hauling. 

Mr.  Salway,  superintendent  of  Spring  Grove 
cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  had  been  using  the 
machine  for  rolling  the  new  metal  and  the  general 


terial  found  in  making  improvements.  With  such  a 
suggestion,  there  are  numerous  opportunities  in 
park  and  cemetery  work  where  the  road  roller  may 
be  adapted  to  overcome  difficult  operations  at  an 
immense  saving  of  labor,  and  moreover  it  is  com- 


KOAD  ROLLER  AT  WORK  IN  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

paratively  cheaply  operated,  as  we  know  frcm  ex- 
perience. 

The  illustration  showing  the  hauling  of  the  large 
roof  stones  for  the  Fleischmannmausoleumin  Spring 


HAULING  HEAVY  STONE  FOR  FLEISCHMANN  MAUSOLEUM,  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


work  of  road  making  and  maintenance,  in  the  course 
of  his  experience  found  many  new  uses  for  it.  It 
became  especially  efficient  by  blocking  it  and  using 
it  as  a stationary  engine,  with  the  aid  of  the  plow, 
in  breaking  up  hard-pan  and  other  refractory  ma- 


Grove  cemetery,  offers  another  suggestion,  which 
can  be  multiplied  as  an  argument  for  its  great  use- 
fulness in  park  and  cemetery  work. 

The  machine  seen  in  the  illustration  is  that  manu- 
factured by  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
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LORD  & BURNHAn  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Engineers. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  patent  iron  construction  ; or  for  material  only,  ready  lor  erection.  Estimates 
furnished  also  for  Cypress  Greenhouse  material. 


Largest  Builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace 

latest  improvements.  Six  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair 

Send  four  cents  postage  to  New  York  office  for  latest  catalogue 

Sind  five  cents  postage  for  Greenhouse  He  ting  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  . . 


We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

NEW  YORK  office:  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 


Meehans’rionthly 

COPY  OP  MEEHANS’  MONTHLY 
will  do  more  to  demonstrate  its  superiority 
as  a high-class  horticultural  publication 
than  a whole  column  of  description.  It 
contains  concise,  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  on  a great  variety  of  horticultural 
topics  written  in  a style  well  calculated  to 
create  a greater  love  for  and  a desire  to 
know  more  of  the  higher  and  less  common 
--as  well  as  the  practical — branches  of  horti- 
culture. Its  language  is  not  so  technical  as 
to  confuse  the  amateur  or  mere  beginner 
in  horticulture. 

MEEHANS’  MONTHLY  is  conducted  by 
Thomas  Meehan,  the  veteran  scientist- 
botanist  and  horticultural  writer,  which  is 
good  guarantee  of  its  standard  and  of  the 
character  of  its  articles. 

Each  issue  contains  a magnificent  colored 
plate  of  one  of  our  native  flowers  or  ferns  exe- 
cuted in  Prang's  finest  style.  The  drawing  is 
botanically  accurate  and  is  correctly  colored.  A 
descriptive  chapter  gives  full  history  and  other 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  plant  portrayed. 
This  is  the  leading  feature  and  is  alone  well 
worth  the  price  of  a subscription— two  dollars  a 
year.  Sample  copies  free. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  PUBLISHERS. 


ST.  JAMES  BUILDING,  BROADWAY  AND  26rH  ST., 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  N. 


Y. 


BOX  M C,  GERMANTOWN.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Interment  Record  and  Lot  Book. 

This  system  is  thought  to  embrace  the  best  features  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  burial  records  now  in  use 
and  may  be  adapted  to  large  or  small  cemeteries.  The  Interment  Record  gives  all  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  deceased,  and  the  Lot  Book  locates  every  grave,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  found 
at  any  time.  The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  paper,  substantially  bound,  and  furnished  in  different  sizes 
depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  cemetery.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Pub.  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


FENCING  IN  STEEL  & IRON. 

LAWN  FURNITURE. 

FOUNTAINS. 

VASES. 

SETTEES.  ALSO 

VAULT  DOORS  4,  GATES, 
TABLETS,  GRILLES,  MEDALLIONS, 
WREATHS,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

CATALOGUES  IF  INTERESTED 

No.  1075.— Cemetery  Vault,  Door  and  Gates. 

“ 1080.— Elevator  Cabs  and  Enclosures. 

“ 1 240.— General  Cat.  to  Hardware  Trade. 

“ 1242.— Catalogue  of  Fencing  Wire  & Iron. 

“ Builders  Wire  & Iron  Work. 

“ Railings  for  Banks  & Offices. 

“ Jail  Cells  & Jail  Work. 

" Lawn  Furniture  and  Statuary. 
“ Fir©  Proof  Vault  Doors. 


E.  T.  BARNUM, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

ART  METAL  WORK  IN 

BRONZE,  BRASS,  STEEL  & 
WROUCHT  IRON. 


‘ 1244.- 

■ 1246.— 

‘ 1247.- 

• 1250.- 

” 1255.- 
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The  Stewart  Iron  Vorks. 

C INCINNATI , OHIO . USA. 

IRON  FENCE 


THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OE 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Up-to-Date  Iron  Fence. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Park  Furniture,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  and  Jail  Work,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  It  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us. 
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W.  A.  Salladin,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  some 
time  since  sent  old  epitaphs  found  in  and  around 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y.  These  are  three  wives  of  one 
man  and  are  side  by  side;  the  stones  are  of  slate: 


In  memory  of  Martha, 
wife  of 

Moses  Goodell 
who  died 

Jan.  17,  1813,  aged  42  years. 

In  memory  of  Phebe,  wife  of  Moses  Goodell. 
who  died 

Aug.  II,  1814,  aged  37  years. 

In  memory  of  Betsy,  wife  ol  Moses  Goodell, 
who  died 

Nov.  20,  1815,  aged  49  years. 

Henry  Williams 
21 

1827 

Amiable. 


Ill  memory  of  Jesse  Wood 
who  died 

Mar.  27.  1816  in  his  49'.h  year. 

Mortals  read  this  and  learn  your  fate 
And  then  prep  ire  e’er  its  too  late 
Por  rich  and  poor  boih  bad  and  good 
Must  share  the  fate  of  Jesse  Wood. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathan  Barber  from 
Windsor,  Conn.,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  27, 
1815  aged  22  years. 

Where  e'er  I lived  or  died  it  matters  not 
To  whom  related  or  "oy  whom  begot 
I was,  now  am  not,  ask  no  more  of  me 
’Tis  all  I am  and  all  that  thou  shalt  be. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Hannay,  who  died  Sept.  8,  1809  in  the  63rd  year 
of  her  age. 

Lord  she  was  thine  and  not  my  own, 

Thou  has  not  done  me  wrong, 

I thank  thee  for  the  precious  loan. 

Afforded  me  so  long. 

In  memory  of  Timothy  Ryan,  who  died  May 
12,  1814  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

A thousand  ways  cut  short  our  days, 

None  are  exempt  from  death 
A honeybee  by  stinging  me, 

Did  stop  my  mortal  breath. 

This  grave  contains  the  last  remains, 

Of  my  frail  house  of  clay 
My  soul  is  gone  not  to  return, 

To  one  eternal  day 

Friends  one  and  all  both  grate  and  small. 

Behold  where  I do  lie. 

Whilst  you  are  here  for  death  prepare, 

Remember  you  must  die. 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  Bathsheba  wife  of 
John  Cooper  and  sister  of  Addelyda  Decker  who 
died  Jan.  27,  1823,  aged  16  years  and  6 months. 

Adieu  my  friends  dry  up  your  tears 
Hear  I must  ly  til  Christ  appears 
When  the  just  is  judged  I hope  to  bee 
One  of  that  happy  company 
Fairwell  my  husband  kind  and  dear 
I must  go  hence  and  leave  you  here 
Don’t  mourn  for  me  for  I must  go 
To  leave  you  in  this  world  below. 


THE  O.  S.  KELLV  CO., 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


STEAM  ROLLERS  FOR  DRIVEWAYS. 


J.  E.  BOLLES'  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Wrought  Iron  Settees 

FOR  PARKS. 

The  cut  shows  the 
"Detroit"  Settee,  the 
one  adopted  by  this 
city  and  our  favorite 
pattern  for  Parks. 
Send  for  our  new  48 
page  "Pocket  Ed  tion," 
5 P.,  and  mention 
the  "P.^RK  AND 
Cbmbtery." 

Also  Iron  Fencing,  Entrance  Gates,  Vases,  Etc. 


GARDEN  AND  FOREST 

Complete  sets  of  ten  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  or 
half  Morocco,  odd  volumes,  at  $1  each.  300  of 
the  514  numbers,  comprising  complete  sets,  $10. 
A few  mutilated  numbers  for  Scrap  Books  at 
nominal  prices.  Address 

GARDEN  AND  FDREST, 

Care  Park  and  Cemetery. 

1536  Am.  Trust  Society  Building, 

NEW  YORK  GUY. 

Cemetery  Interment  Record 
^ ^ AND  Lot  Book^ 

A perfected  system  for  recording  the  es- 
sential particulars  regarding  each  inter- 
ment and  for  accurately  locating  the  posi- 
tion of  every  grave.  The  most  thorough 
and  satisfactory  system  of  Cemetery  Rec- 
ords ever  published.  It  embraces  the  best 
features  of  the  records  used  in  the  leading 
American  Cemeteries.  Printed  on  heavy 
paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  different 
sizes 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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I Iron  Fencing  for  Cemetery  Use,  I 


^1 

I 
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THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  O., 


? iSr 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Steel  Settees,  Iron  Vases, 

Tree  Guards,  Grille  Work, 
Vault  Doors,  Roller  Shelves 

for  Receiving  Vaults. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Iron  Building  Material,  Steel  Shut- 
ters, Burglar-proof  Doors, 
Gratings,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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BEAUf  IFY  THE  CEMETERY. 


Mo  spot  is  so  sacred 
to  man  as  the 
home  of  his  deadm 

It  should  accordingly  be  se- 
cured against  vandalism,  and 
against  trespass  of  the  disinter- 
ested and  thoughtless.  ISIore 
than  this  it  should  be  the  thing 
of  beauty  we  all  would  have  it. 


THE 


HARTMAN 

STEEL  PICKET 

CEMETERY 

FENCE, 


a cut  of  which  is  shown  here- 
with, embodies  all  the  points 
named  above.  When  built 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts 
it  is  strong,  durable  and 
beautiful.  It  can’t  blow 
down,  will  not  rot  away,  har- 
bors no  weeds  and  keeps  out 
man  and  beast.  Is  made  in 
various  lieights,  styles  and 
sizes 

ESTIMATES 

furnished  for  lots  and  enclos- 
ures of  any  size. 


^ Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

I HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  63,  Ellwood  G!t>,  Pa.  Or  Room  23,  309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Landscape,  Garden  and  Plant 
Photog:raphs. 

The  Publisher  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery announces  the  following  photo- 
graphic competition  for  1899. 

List  of  Premiums. 

No.  I.  Landscape  and  Garden  Ef- 
fects. A first  premium  of  Five  Dol 
lars  and  a second  of  Three  Dollars  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than 
four  photographs  of  picturesque  land- 
scape and  garden  effects.  These  may 
include  park  or  rural  scenery,  city  or 
suburban  out  door  art  in  gardening. 
No.  2.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
OF  THE  Open  Air.  A first  premium 
of  Five  Dollars  and  a second  of  Three 
Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
SIX  photographs  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  These  may  include  wild  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  any  plant  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  in  single  speci- 
mens or  groups.  All  photographs  in 
this  class  should  carry  descriptions,  in- 
cluding approximate  dimensions. 

No.  3.  Groupings  and  Effects.  A 
first  premium  of  Five  Dollars  and  a 
second  of  Three  Dollars  is  offered  for  a 
series  of  six  photographs  of  picturesque 
groupings  of  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sug- 
gestive spots  of  wild  plant  life,  in  wood- 
land, park  or  home  grounds.  Rock  or 
water  gardens  may  be  included  in  this 
section.  These  photographs  should 
also  have  enough  descriptive  matter  at- 
tached to  make  it  possible  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature. 

For  photographs  retained  by  the  pub- 
lisher that  are  not  awarded  prizes 
50  cents  each  will  be  paid.  The  com- 
petition will  remain  open  until  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Suggestions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  back- 
grounds plain  to  avoid  confusion  in  pic- 
ture. Figures  of  persons,  garden  utensils, 
and  all  objects  liable  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  picture  or  its  object  should  be  care- 
fully kept  out.  The  photographs  must  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs 
and  must  not  be  less  than  five  inches  by 
four  inches. 

Instructions. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in 
the  possession  of  either  the  sender  or 
others;  but  there  must  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  photographing  or  using 
them.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  the  publisher  shall  have  the  right  of 
engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  They  may  be 
printed  on  any  good  paper  that  shows  the 
subjects  clearly,  and  that  will  make  good 
half  tones. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
together  with  the  name  and  description  of 
the  objects  shown,  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Haight,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
and  the  class  for  which  the  photographs 
are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled 
“Photographic  Competition.” 


POWER  MIXING  AND  SPRAYING  MACHINES 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Private  Grounds. 


WE  BUILD  THEM. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS,  LIMITEO, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


DON’T  SPOIL  THE  TIRF! 

Managers  of  Cemeteries  and  Parks  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a nice,  even, 
firm  turf  and  should  guard  against  its  being  broken  from  any  cause.  He 


leavy  hauling  for  the 

erection  of  monuments,  the  removal  of  earth,  grass,  etc.,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  trees,  etc.,  is  at  times  necessary.  The  ordinary  wagon  will  cut 
in,  “rut”  and  ruin  tlie  turf,  A wagon  equipped  with  tlie  broad-tired 

WILL  NOT 
DO  THIS. 
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ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

These  wlieels  are  made  with  either  direct  or  stagger  oval  steel  spokes  j 
and  we  have  such  a variety  of  sizes  that  we  can  fix  any  wagon.  We  make  I 

them  in  all  heights,  from 
20-in.  to  60-in.  They  all 
have  wide-faced  tires, 

^ ranging  In  width  from  2 

I in.  to  8 in. , as  ordered.  They  can  be  slipped 
! right  onto  the  wagon  already  in  use  and 
immediately  convert  it  into  an  ideal  park 
and  cemetery  dray.  They  bring  the  wagon 
down  where  it  is  easy  to  load.  A still  better 
plan  would  be  to  use  one  of  our 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGONS 

for  this  purpose.  They  are  fitted  with  the  above  wheels  either  stagger  or  direct  spokes. 
Best  seasoned  white  hickory  axles.  All  other  wood  parts  of  seasoned  white  oak.  Front  and 
rear  hounds  made  of  steel— neater,  better  and  stronger  than  wood.  Guaranteed  to  carry 
4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Catalogue  fully  describing  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  172,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  BAKER 

Waterproof  Grave  Linings 

GRAVE  CANOPIES. 

Write  for  cuts  and  prices. 

BAKER  BROS.  SCO.,  Tiffin,  0., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

American  Safety  Gasket  Lowering  Device. 

(Cut  shows  waterproof  lining  in  grave.) 


theMALTESE  cross  BRAND 

THEVERYBESTor  GARDEN  & LAWN 

0i 


WyourdealerdoesTiot  haveitscTid  direct  to  IheTnaiiul^ctiirers 
^HfGUmPERGHA&RUBBERMfgb.®'c1?.b*A'lFo*'- 
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Give  and  take  is  fair  play,  but  seldom  is  its 
principle  worked  out  so  equably  as  at  De- 
troit in  connection  with  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association.  If 
the  discussion  of  the  many  important  features  of 
park  and  landscape  gardening  afforded  the  local 
authorities  an  opportunity  to  absorb  valuable  in- 
formation that  must  be  of  great  service  to  them  in 
their  work,  the  visitors  to  the  fair  city  of  the  straits 
must  have  taken  away  with  them  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  the  clean  streets,  the  numerous  and 
well  kept  small  parks,  the  handsome  residential 
surroundings,  and  other  accessories  found  in  this 
favored  community  that  go  to  make  up  the  city 
beautiful. 

The  secular  and  religious  press  of  this  country 
can  do  no  better  work  than  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  American  Park  and  Out-door 
Art  Association,  and  give  wide  publicity  to  its  ef- 
forts to  encourage  public  interest  in  the  educational 


value  of  parks,  and  the  helpful  influences  of  beauti- 
ful surroundings.  Homes,  schools,  colleges,  rail- 
roads, public  institutions,  factories,  etc.,  are  being 
appreciably  affected  by  the  good  work  of  this  asso- 
ciation. Public  interest  in  out-door  art  is  growing 
throughout  the  land  as  never  before,  and  as  it  means 
much  to  the  general  welfare  that  the  people’s  taste 
should  be  properly  directed,  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  press  of  every  class  ought  to  be  exerted  in 
so  important  a step  in  our  moral  progress.  As  has 
been  the  case  in  some  other  directions  of  our  de- 
velopment wherein  the  press  has,  in  a measure,  left 
the  work  of  popularizing  a movement  to  the  indivi- 
dual apostles  of  the  cause  and  waited  until  it  was 
well  on  its  feet  before  espousing  it,  the  same  apathy 
seems  to  have  held  sway  among  our  editorial  breth- 
ren in  the  rapidly  expanding  idea  of  the  external 
improvement  of  our  homes  and  the  neglected  spots 
of  our  urban  districts.  It  is  better  late  than  never, 
and  the  cause  now  rapidly  developing  of  adding  in- 
creasing pleasures  to  life  and  thereby  greatly  up- 
lifting the  moral  tone  of  the  race,  is  one  of  such  un- 
deniable importance,  that  all  interested,  and  that 
means,  when  the  work  is  clearly  understood,  every 
healthy  individual,  will  welcome  every  helpful  sug- 
gestion or  admonition  that  our  generally  well  in- 
formed and  right-intentioned  press  can  offer.  The 
cause  is  so  many  sided  that  we  know  of  no  line  of 
press  professionalism  that  cannot  find  a peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a moral  or  point  a way;  it  is  inex- 
tricably woven  with  the  domestic  pleasures  and  re- 
creations; it  will  tend  to  cleanse  the  political  life 
because  intercourse  with  nature  is  both  edifying 
and  exalting,  and  it  involves  the  principles,  either 
elementary  or  advanced  as  the  case  may  be,  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  professions,  now  progressing  in  this 
country  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
effective  and  important  in  its  relation  to  civilization. 

IN  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  landscape  or 
lawn  plan  in  our  modern  cemeteries  one  very 
important  essential  that  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of,  is  the  provision  of  space  between  lots  for  at 
least  a limited  amount  of  ornamental  planting.  A 
continuous  sward,  unbroken  by  copings  or  other 
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lot  enclosures  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  just  so  long 
as  there  are  comparatively  few  monuments  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  on  the  sections  to  diver- 
sify the  landscape,  but  the  time  soon  comes  when 
a monument  and  several  markers  are  to  be  found 
on  every  lot,  and  it  is  then  that  the  absence  of 
shrubbery  makes  itself  appar^ftt  and  the  result  is  a 
collection  of  monuments,  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
in  design,  with  only  here  and  there  tree  trunks  to 
break  the  monotony.  Ornamental  planting  along 
the  edges  of  the  drives  is  commendable,  but  unless 
it  is  carried  into  other  parts  of  the  sections  and 
made  to  serve  as  screens  or  as  settings  for  monu- 
ments the  best  results  are  not  realized.  Where 
original  plans  do  not  provide  space  for  such  plant- 
ing the  owners  of  large  lots  should  be  induced  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  planting  done.  The  great 
variety  of  low  growing  trees  and  flowering  shrub- 
bery especially  adapted  to  such  purposes  affords 
opportunity  for  making  a selection  at  a compara- 
tively small  outlay.  When  properly  set  such  shrub- 
bery will  make  a pleasing  back-ground  for  a monu- 
ment that  would  otherwise  be  common  place,  and 
by  diversifying  the  landscape  will  assist  in  beauti- 
fying the  entire  surroundings  and  add  an  ever 
increasing  interest. 

PEAKING  of  Belle  Isle  Park,  Detroit,  to  which 
so  much  attention  has  been  recently  given, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a city 
could  do  more  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  its 
people  than  Detroit  has  done  in  this  charming  is- 
land resort.  Superintendent  Corj. ell’s  paper,  which 
appears  on  another  page,  gives  a broad  insight  into 
the  details  of  park  work  as  related  to  Belle  Isle, 
and  offers  suggestions  which  will  be  useful  to  park 
superintendents  elsewhere.  The  presence  of  other 
park  officials  at  the  convention  recently  held  in  that 
city,  is  already  bearing  fruit.  The  commissioners 
of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  who  were  represented 
there,  has  already  moved  in  the  direction  of  naming 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be 
both  instructive  and  useful  as  well,  while  it  is  also 
intended  to  introduce  ice-water  drinking  fountains, 
a i/iethod  of  cooling  drinking  water  which  has  been 
highly  appreciated  in  Belle  Isle  Park. 

IT  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  a better  sen- 
timent unfolding  itself  in  relation  to  the  care 
of  that  section  of  the  cemetery  devoted  to  sin- 
gle graves.  The  care  or  rather  in  many  cases  the 
wint  of  care,  in  connection  with  the  single  grave 
sections  of  the  majority  of  our  cemeteries  has  been 
a subject  of  frequent  criticism  in  these  columns,  be- 
cause we  could  see  that  the  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  under  the  lawn  plan  system  of 
cemetery  management,  these  sections  would  de- 


mand for  physical  reasons,  proportionately  as  much 
care  as  the  more  favored  plots.  And  it  is  now 
pretty  clearly  understood  even  among  the  ultra- 
conservative financial  managers,  that  an  unsightly 
single  grave  section  is  a blot  on  the  cemetery  and 
consequently  a financial  detriment  to  the  contigu- 
ous sections.  But  it  should  also  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  cemetery  managers  that  there  is  a more 
or  less  positively  aggressive  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
higher  consideration  for  those  less  favored  among 
us.  When  enlightened  governments  are  trying  to 
solve  the  great  problems  pertaining  to  the  pension- 
ing of  the  deserving  aged,  it  shows  distinctly  that 
old  ideas  are  passing  away,  and  that  to  keep  abreast 
of  right  thinking  on  humanitarian  questions  means 
successful  progress.  Rather  than  neglect,  more 
care  should  be  expended  in  such  sections  in  our 
cemeteries  and  the  result  would  recommend  the  ef- 
fort and  redound  sooner  or  later  to  the  success  of 
the  association  keeping  to  the  front.  The  follow- 
ing points  the  moral : “The  cemetery  commis- 

sioners of  Grand  Rapid,  Mich.,  have  decided  to 
beautify  the  potters’  fields  of  the  cemeteries  of  that 
city  and  mark  all  the  graves  in  a decent  manner. 
The  grounds  will  be  sodded  and  the  grass  kept 
green. ” 

THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PARK  AND  OUTDOOR  ART  ASSOCIATION, 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  brought  together  a 
representative  body  of  park  and  cemetery  officials, 
superintendents,  landscape  architects  and  others 
interested  in  the  laudable  work  of  the  association. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Turkish  parlor  of  the 
Hotel  Cadillac,  and  the  program  arranged  for  the 
occasion  provided  for  three  well  filled  days,  June 
27th,  28th  and  29th.  Mayor  Maybury’s  address  of 
welcome  acquainted  the  visitors  with  some  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  city’s  parks 
and  its  forestry.  He  said  that  “Belle  Isle’’  Park 
had  no  competitor  and  that  “ keep  off  the  grass  ” 
signs  were  not  in  vogue  in  any  of  the  city’s  parks. 
President  C.  M.  Loring  and  Secretary  Warren  H.. 
Manning  read  their  respective  reports.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a summary  of  the 

secretary's  report. 

It  was  thought  wise  by  the  Council  that  the  papers  presented 
at  the  last  meeting  and  the  Constitution  and  By- laws  should  be 
stereotyped  so  that  copies  of  them  could  be  obtained  at  any 
time.  A list  of  these  papers  is  prepared  with  their  prices  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  will  purchase  and  distribute  them 
freely  and  so  help  on  the  good  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

A considerable  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a resolution  that  the  Interstate  Park  at  the  Dalles  of  the 
St.  Croix  be  completed,  which  resolution  has  since  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 

The  attention  of  secretaries  of  Park  Commissions  is  called 
to  the  Library  of  the  association,  and  they  are  again  requested 
to  keep  us  upon  their  mailing  list.  We  also  wish  all  literature 
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pertaining  to  Out-door  Art.  During  the  past  year  ninety-eight 
members  have  joined,  two  annual  members  hive  become  life 
members,  and  two  honorary  members  have  been  elected.  Our 
total  membership  is  two  hundred  twenty-five,  three  memberi 
having  resigned  and  four  died,  namely,  Mr.  Adams  Exrl,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.;  Mr.  Hugh  L.Cole,  New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Sherley, 
Louisville,  Ky.,and  Mr.  Chis.  H.  VVoods,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Your  secretary 
suggests  that  the 
Publication  Com- 
mittee and  the 
Council  consider 
the  advisability  of 
issuing  the  annual 
report  in  parts  at 
d i ff  e r e n t times 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  E.  j.  Parker 
of  Quincy,  111., 
suggests  that  our 
association  o ff  e r 
prizes  to  property 
owners  for  the 
preparation  of  the 
best  designs  of 
home  grounds,  also 
to  pupils  for  the 
best  designs  of 
school  grounds  and 
CHARLES  M.  LORING.  your  Secretary  has 

President  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  given  much  study 
Association.  to  the  methods  that 

should  be  followed 

when  funds  for  this  undertaking  are  available. 

Another  member,  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
suggested  to  the  Council  that  the  Association  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  a special  census  agent  to  gather  com- 
lete  park  statistics  throughout  the  country.  When  Col.  Bing- 
am,one  of  our  members,  presented  this  matter  to  Mr.  Merriam, 
director  of  the  forthcoming  census,  it  was  found  that  no  immedi- 
ate action  could  be  taken,  which  thus  gives  time  for  us  to  more 
thoroughly  and  forcibly  present  the  matter  to  those  in  authority. 

A summary  of  information  showing  progress  during  the  past 
year  along  the  lines  of  work  in  which  the  Association  is  inter- 
ested was  then  given  under  the  following  headings;  Parks, 
Forestry,  Women  in  Out-door  Art  Work,  Village  Improve- 
ment, Playgrounds,  Roads  and  Paths. 

The  opening  paper  had  as  its  subject  “Boston 
Common,’’  a carefully  prepared  sketch  of  the  early 
development  of  that  famous  park,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Parker,  president  of  the  Quincy  Park  and  Boule- 
vard Association,  Quincy,  111.  “ From  the  early 

days  of  the  town  this  tract  of  45  acres  has  been  the 
free  and  undisputed  property  of  its  inhabitants.” 
Until  as  late  as  1855  it  was  the  only  park  in  the 
United  States.  The  preservation  of  its  large 
parade  ground  has  taught  a useful  lesson  to  the 
landscape  architects  of  the  United  States,  and  like 
preservations  have  since  been  made  in  many  of  our 
municipal  and  government  parks.  The  Common 
illustrates  in  many  ways  the  plain  and  severe  ideas 
of  the  Puritan  and  the  crude  designs  of  early 
municipal  park  work.’’ 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
followed  with  an  instructive  paper  on  “ The  Re- 
lation of  Reservoirs  to  Public  Parks,”  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views  of  preliminary  plans  and  of 
finished  work.  A summary  of  this  very  suggestive 
paper  may  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Olmsted  made  a forceful  plea  for  the  co- 
operation of  expert  landscape  architects  with 


hydraulic  engineers  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
work  in  establishing  new  reservoirs. 

The  afternoon  saw  the  beginning  of  the  hospi- 
talities in  the  way  of  enjoyable  outings,  which 
were  arranged  and  admirably  carried  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Parks  and  Boulevards  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.  From  2 o’clock  until  7 the  party 
was  entertained  on  the  excursion  steamer  Sappho. 
A ride  on  the  Detroit  river  afforded  a view  of  the 
city’s  water  frontage,  of  Belle  Isle  Park,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  government  canal  and  the  improved  por- 
tions of  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  aptly  styled  “The 
Venice  of  America.”  On  the  return  trip  R.  J. 
Coryell,  general  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
parks,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Parks  and  the  Peo- 
ple,” in  which  he  told  in  an  interesting  manner 
what  the  city  of  Detroit  had  done  for  its  inliabi- 
tants  and  how  thoroughly  they  appreciated  the 
privileges.  This  was  followed  by  a general  dis- 
cussion of  park  tactics.  General  Brinkerhoff,  of 
Mansfield,  O. , and  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  spoke  of  the  educational  value  of  parks;  Mr. 
Warden,  of  Cincinnati,  made  a strong  plea  for  civil 
service  methods  in  the  employment  of  park  labor, 
and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  111.,  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  “ advertising  sign  board  ’’  nuisance 
which  has  become  a disfigurement  to  the  land- 
scape in  city,  town  and  country.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  condemning  this  practice  and  author- 
izing the  appointing  of  a committee  to  take  some 
action  towards  regulating  the  placing  of  sign 
boards,  etc.  Luncheon  was  served  on  the  boat  and 
stringed  instruments  furnished  music  for  those  who 
wished  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

It  was  considerably  later  in  the  evening  than  the 
appointed  hour  when  the  party  reconvened  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  to  listen  to  Director  A.  H. 
Griffith’s  address  on  “ A City’s  Debt  to  Its  Cit- 
izens.” The  speaker  urged  the  importance  of  a 
city  properly  commemorating  the  more  important 
historical  events  and  persons  by  the  erection  of 
tablets,  statues,  etc.  After  the  address  a pleasant 
hour  was  spent  in  viewing  the  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  numerous  objects  of  art  and  curios  with 
which  the  museum  abounds. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Peterson  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  destruction  of  so  many  trees  and 
shrubs  during  the  past  winter.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  excessive  rains  of  last  fall  caused 
a late  growth,  which  was  very  naturally  affected  by 
the  frosts.  He  cited  instances  of  rapid  top  growth 
with  little  or  no  root  growth,  from  which  disastrous 
results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Grower,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. , an  able  exponent  of 
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outdoor  art,  gave  an  entertaining  and  suggestive 
talk  on  “Finger  Boards  and  View  Points. ’ ’ Mr. 
Garfield  told  how  extensively  finger  or  sign  boards 
are  used  in  Europe  on  the  roads  in  public  places, 
and  how  much  they  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the 
tourist  by  directing  attention  to  places  of  interest 
that  would  otherwise  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
On  some  of  the 
old  German  es- 
tates are  boards 
giving  minute  de- 
scriptions of  many 
of  the  trees.  The 
placards  in  the 
forestry  depart- 
ment of  Kew  Gar- 
dens were  the  most 
comprehensive  he 
found  anywhere. 

In  Switzerland  fin- 
ger boards  are 
numerous  and 
they  give  interest- 
ing and  valuable 
information.  In 
contra-distinction, 
he  noted  the  pau- 
city of  such  infor- 
mation along  our 
country  roads  that 
should  be  furn- 
ished by  city  or 
township  boards 
of  commissioners 
or  supervisors.  He 
commended  the 
work  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  agitating 
the  removal  of  ob- 
jectionable adver- 
tising signs  and 
urged  securing 
the  co-operation 
of  railroads  and 
small  municipali- 
ties in  the  needed 
reforms. 

Mr.  Garfield’s 
remarks  evoked  an 
interesting  discussion  and  brought  out  some  valuable 
information.  In  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
other  places  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
marked  with  metalic  signs,  giving  the  common  and 
botanical  names. 

In  answering  the  question.  How  to  prevent 
depredations  ? Mr.  Parker  suggested  giving  care- 


takers special  police  powers  and  they  soon  take 
care  of  the  hoodlums  and  other  depredators.  One 

THE  PUBLIC  PROTECTS  WHAT  IS 
PROVIDED  FOR  PUBLIC  USE. 

of  the  signs  in  Kew  Gardens  was  commended. 

Mr.  L a n e y 
told  of  the  good 
results  accom- 
p 1 i s h e d in 
Rochester,  N. 
Y. , by  distrib- 
uting a specially 
prepared  cir- 
cular at  the 
schools  and  on 
the  street  cars. 
The  circular 
briefly  relates 
the  care  and  ex- 
pense involved 
i n maintaining 
the  parks,  re- 
quests  visitors 
not  to  pluck 
flowers,  etc.,  and 
certain  extracts 
from  the  law  reg- 
ulating certain 
offences. 

Mr.  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  Jr., 
told  of  the  inter- 
est taken  by  the 
children  in  the 
school  gardens  in 
Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  how 
they  had  im- 
proved some  of 
the  small  triang- 
ular parks. 

“Outdoor 
Art  in  School 
and  Public 
Grounds  ” was 
the  subject  of  an 
interesting 
paper  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  of  which  an  abstract  will 
be  given  in  the  August  number. 

Inclement  weather  having  interfered  with  the 
program,  the  outing  arranged  for  the  afternoon  was 
postponed  and  the  sessions  continued.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Tracy,  of  Detroit,  read  a paper  on  “ Interesting 
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Children  in  Our  Highways  and  Public  Grounds.” 
The  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  showed  a 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  with  that  of  the  writer  of 
the  paper,  in  aiming  to  get  the  people  to  realize 
that  they  are  all  part  owners  of  all  public  property. 
They  should  be  educated  to  the  knowledge  that 
wild-flowers  are 
short-lived  and 
are  seen  at  their 
best  as  nature 
gave  them  to  us. 

The  paper  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Parker, 
superintendent  of 
Keney  Park, 

Hartford,  Conn. , 
on  “ Park  Nom- 
enclature and 
Accounts,”  was 
read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Parker 
emphasized  the 
meagerness  o f 
our  vocabulary 
of  Nature’s  lan- 
guage; we  must 
look  for  Nature’s 
Rosetta  stone  in 
the  heart  and  not 
in  the  mind. 

More  definite 
and  comprehen- 
sive terms  would 
make  park  re- 
ports more  satis- 
factory reading. 

He  suggested  ap- 
pointing a com- 
mittee to  take  up 
this  matter,  as 
well  as  park  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Zimmer- 
man of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. , read  a 
paper  on  “The 
Care  of  Roads 
and  Drives.”  He 
said  “That  keep- 
ing the  roads  clear  of  dust  not  only  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  driving,  but  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
maintenance.” 

At  the  evening  session.  Secretary  Manning 
read  the  paper  prepared  by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  on  “The  Improvement  of 
Factory  and  Home  Grounds.” 


“ It  told  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  beauti- 
fying the  lawns  and  walks  of  the  printing  establishment  at 
Harrisburg— an  old  school  building — whose  bare,  dingy  walls 
had  been  covered  by  a 1 eautiful  growth  of  Ampelopsis  Tri- 
cuspidata.  I he  poorly  kept  grounds  were  graded  and  sodded, 
and  from  an  unsightly  condition  are  now  the  admiration  of  the 
community.  No  garish  sign  is  on  the  building  that  invites 

the  critici-m  of 
some,  but  the  uni- 
que appearance  of 
the  building  at- 
tracts far  more  ap- 
preciation. There 
IS  the  best  evidence 
that  this  decorative 
work  is  appreciated 
by  the  employes. 
The  work  done  in 
the  establishment 
is  largely  of  a hor- 
ticultural nature, 
and  the  employes 
show  an  increasing 
interest  in  trees^ 
plants,  vines,  etc. 
The  paper  com- 
pared two  well- 
known  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  cor- 
porations—one  did 
nothing  to  beautify 
its  depot,  shop  and 
track  surroundings, 
where  the  other  has 
gained  a reputation 
for  what  it  has  ^c. 
complished  in  the 
way  of  beautifying 
its  property.  The 
effect  upon  em- 
ployees is  marked, 
and  even  the  pros- 
perity of  the  two 
systems  is  in  a sense 
indicated  in  their 
measure  of  pros- 
perity. Whether 
cause  and  effect 
can  be  logically 
connected  or  not 
the  circumstances 
led  to  a belief  that 
the  judicious  adorn- 
ment of  industrial 
sites  and  buildings 
of  whatever  nature, 
going  hand  in  hand 
with  fairness  be- 
tween  employer 


SCENES  AT  PALMER  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


and  employe,  is  a thoroughly  economical  and  truly  profitable 
proposition. 

Mr.  McFarland  proposes  to  offer  a series  of 
prizes  another  season  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
home  adornment. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  of  Dayton,  O.,  followed  with 
his  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
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views,  showing  what  had  been  accomplished  at 
South  Dayton,  O.,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company.  Several  views 
of  Mr.  McFarland's  vine-clad  printery  and  sur- 
rounding grounds  were  also  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  “ Beautiful  factory  surroundings,”  said 
Mr.  Shuey,  “are  destined  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  that  now  seem  difficult  to  meet.  The 
principle  actuating  this  company  is  a firm  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  make  money  is  to  spend  it  in 
beautifying  the  home  and  factory  environment. 
Better  work  and  more  of  it  is  the  result  of  such  ex- 
penditures.” Park  and  Cemetery  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  pretty  scenes  shown  in  connection  with 
this  entertaining  lecture,  in  a subsequent  i.'^sue. 

Mr.  George  R.  King,  of  Boston,  a professional 


the  fact  that  such  features  should  control  the  design 
of  the  park,  while  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  system  of  roads,  buildings,  etc.  They 
should  be  arrayed  in  such  a way  as  to  make  these 
dominating  features  of  the  landscape  accessible 
without  interfering  with  their  beauty.  The  most 
attractive  feature  in  many  of  our  own  parks,  whose 
commissioners  have  not  been  so  unwise  as  to 
destroy  this  source  of  beauty,  is  the  interesting 
undergrowth  of  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  in  our  woods.  Too  often  the  woods  of  our 
parks  are  second  or  third  growth,  with  compara- 
tively few  individual  trees  that  are  notably  fine. 
The  greatest  mistake  that  park  commissioners 
make  on  acquiring  new  land  is  in  cutting  out  the 
shrubs  and  burning  the  surface  in  the  woods,  so  as 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUTDOOR  ART  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  LOG  CAP.IN,  PALMER  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


landscape  photographer,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  “ Park  Landscapes,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  He  said  the  best  designers  always  seek  to 
secure,  preserve,  and  emphasize  the  dominant 
natural  features,  to  which  features  their  permanent 
value  and  attractiveness  are  due.  The  lantern 
slides  illustrated  the  more  important  views  of  this 
kind  in  most  of  the  well  known  parks  of  America. 
Starting  with  the  Boston  and  Metropolitan  Park 
systems,  Mr.  King  gave  his  audience  glimpses  of 
the  beauty  spots  and  other  interesting  features  in 
the  parks  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Washington,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  and  other  places. 
These  dominant  characteristic  features  were  re- 
ferred to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  attention  to 


to  get  turf.  In  this  way  they  destroy  an  immense 
number  of  attractive  plants  that  can  never  be 
replaced  without  great  expense. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  sight- 
seeing. In  the  morning  trolley  cars  conveyed  the 
party  to  Water  Works  Park  and  to  Palmer  Park, 
where  Mr.  Palmer’s  famous  log  cabin,  with  its 
quaint  furnishings  and  pleasing  surroundings  was 
much  enjoyed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  was  given  a park 
phieton  ride  over  a portion  of  the  boulevard  system 
and  around  Detroit’s  beautiful  island  park — Belle 
Isle.  As  nightfall  brought  the  pleasurable  day  to 
its  close  the  party  gathered  in  the  skating  pavilion, 
where  a banquet  was  served,  followed  by  speech- 
making and  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1899-igoo : 

President,  Chas.  M.  Loring,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Secretary,  Warr«n  PI.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  H.  MacBride  (R.  H. 
Warder,  retiring),  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  I.ouis  Wool- 
verton  (P.  PI.  A.  Balsley,  retiring ) , Grimsby,  Ont.; 
J.  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass.;  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Lewis  Johnson,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
M.  L.  Moore,  Toledo,  O. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
offering  prizes,  in  our  different  cities,  for  the  improvement  of 
grounds  about  manufactories  and  homes — both  front  and  back 
lots — and  especially  about  the  homes  of  artisans;  to  formulate 
rules  governing  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  to  offer  suggest- 
ions for  planting. 

Committes : Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Mich- 
igan; E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O.;  Dr.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Resolved,  That  a standing  committee  of  five  persons  be 
created  to  consider  the  best  way  of  checking  abuses  of  public 
advertising  ; to  recommend  to  the  members  of  this  Association 
such  national,  state  and  local  legislation  as  may  correct  this 
abuse  and  to  prepare  and  distribute,  from  time  to  time,  printed 
matter,  to  intluence  the  public  opinion  in  this  direction. 

Committee;  Dr.  P.  M.  Woodworth,  Chicago;  P.  W.  Kel- 
sey, New  York;  Charles  W.  Gartield,  Grand  Rapids;  J.  C.  E. 
Hanford,  Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Boston. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  Spain  is  the  only  European 
country  which  has  not  made  some  public  provision,  either  at 
home  or  in  her  colonial  p issessions,  for  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  her  forests.  The  hillsides  and  mountains  of  Spain 
have  been  so  denuded  of  native  timber  and  growths  as  to  impair 
the  value  of  her  lands  for  agriculture,  thus  placing  Spain  at  a 
disadvantage  with  other  European  countries,  which  have  made 
provision,  by  scientific  planting,  for  restoring  the  losses  of  their 
forests  occasioned  by  natural  forces  and  commercial  uses. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  recently  acquired,  by 
treaty  and  purchase,  possessions  from  Spain,  and  has  occupied 
the  island  of  Cuba  ; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  our  citizens  generally, 
should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  creating  forest  reserves  on 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phillippine  Archipelago, 
and  also  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  and  he 
is  hereby  instructed  to  send  a copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 

» » * 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  attending  the  convention: 
John  C.  Olmsted,  Mrs.  John  C.  Olmsted,  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Jf.,  Brookhne,  Mass.;  C.  M.  Loring,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Loring,  Harry 
W.  Jones,  J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Minneapolis;  Warren  H.  Manning, 
George  R.  King,  H.  P.  Kelsey,  J.  Woodward  Manning,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  M.  L.  Moore,  J.  D.  Robinson,  Wm.  Beatty,  Toledo; 
R.  H.  Warder,  Wm.  Salway,  Cincinnati;  Lewis  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Johnson,  S.  VV.  Clark,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Clark,  New  Orleans; 
W.  W.  Parce,  C.  C.  Laney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  C.  D.  Zimmer- 
man, Wm.  Scott,  Buffalo;  W.  A.  Sinclair,  E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton, 
O. ; Cyrus  Peck,  Newark,  N.  J.;  R Brinkerhoff,  Martin  B. 
Bushnell,  Mansfield.  O.;  O.  C.  Simonds,  P.  M.  Woodworth,  M. 


D.,  1.  J.  Bryan,  R.  J.  Haight,  Park  and  Cemetery,  Edwin 
A.  Kanst,  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  M.  Schrader,  J.  D.  Brownell, 
Chicago;  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand 
Rapids;  John  L.  Bennett,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  B.  Meehan, 
Germantown,  Pa.;  Nelson  Bogue,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Lyman  R. 
Love,  Kalamazoo;  Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stanard,  New 
York  City;  Edward  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111.;  W.  J.  Beal,  Michi- 
gan State  .Agricultural  College;  Henry  C.  Fruck,  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  0.;  John  P.  Fiske, 
Frank  Eurich,  Will  W.  Tracy,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cleland,  J.  C.  Eaton 
Hanford,  Edward  C.  Van  Leyen,  R.  J.  Coryell,  P.  H.  A.  Bals- 
ley, M.  P.  Hurlbutt,  F.  W.  Higgins,  A.  W.  Blain,  Detroit. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RESERVOIRS  TO  PUBLIC  PARKS.* 

A considerable  part  of  the  waste  in  the  management 
of  municipal  undertakings  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  co- 
operation between  different  departments  of  a city  gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  the  lack  of  such  co-operation  between 
those  in  charge  of  parks  and  those  in  charge  of  a reser- 
voir that  I wish  to  draw  attention.  The  value  to  the 
public  of  a sheet  of  water  with  a proper  setting  is  well 
recognized  and  is  evinced  by  the  sums  of  money  spent 
on  park  lakes.  All  reservoirs  have  the  sheet  of  water, 
but  most  of  them  lack  the  proper  setting  to  the  manifest 
depreciation  of  their  recreative  value.  A building  stone 
may  be  beautiful  in  color  and  texture,  yet  it  will  give 
greater  enjoyment  if  its  color  and  texture  are  absorbed 
in  the  general  effect  of  a well  designed  building.  In  the 
same  way  if  the  water  surface  of  a reservoir  be  given  an 
outline  and  setting  such  as  to  bring  out  its  full  recrea- 
tive value  the  reservoir  and  its  enclosures  may  act  as  a 
park  as  well  and  thereby  give  a double  return  upon  the 
tax  payers  investment.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  pleasing  treatment  of  distributing  reservoirs  li^s 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  perched  on  narrow  hill 
tops  so  that  any  breadth  of  framing  landscape  is  impos- 
sible. In  such  cases  any  attempt  to  simulate  a natural 
pond  is  foolish  and  a frankly  architectural  treatment 
should  be  adopted. 

Where  the  space  is  not  so  restricted,  and  where  the 
ground  rises  above  the  water  on  some  sides,  the  choice 
of  treatment  is  wider  and  the  chances  for  going  astray 
are  more  varied.  The  outline  of  such  a reservoir  is  de- 
termined in  its  general  features  by  the  topography  but  in 
detail  by  numerous  engineering  considerations.  These 
were  illustrated  by  a typical  example  in  several  stages  of 
development.  The  resulting  outline  is  almost  always 
irregular  in  its  general  form  but  is  bounded  by  a series 
of  straight  lines  and  circular  arcs  so  hard,  formal  and 
precise  in  character  as  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of 
any  formality  or  symmetry  in  the  outline  making  a disa- 
greeable combination  of  formal  execution  with  informal 
plan. 

The  combination  of  tangents  and  radial  curves  is 
apt  to  produce  an  outline  ugly  in  itself  as  well  as  more 
conspicuous  than  an  outline  of  irregular  lines. 

The  formal  paving  of  reservoir  banks  to  protect 
them  from  waves  is  in  some  cases  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense as  well  as  being  ugly  and  serving  furthe' to  render 
precise  and  definite  a shapeless  outline.  The  bottom 
must  rise  steeply  to  the  water  curb  because  vegetable 
impurities  grow  in  shallow  water,  but  in  cases  where  the 
water  level  of  the  reservoir  remains  nearly  constant,  as 
happens  in  many  distributing  reservoirs  this  steep  slope 

^Summary  ot  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  be- 
fore the  Detroit  Convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art 
Association,  June  25,  26,  27,  iB99. 
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may  be  eased  off  just  below  the  water  surface  so  as  to 
form  a gently  sloping  beach  of  gravel  which  will  stand 
without  any  paving.  This  is  in  effect  natures  method 
of  meeting  the  problem  of  wave  erosion  and  there  is  no 
cleaner  shore  than  a beach  of  moving  sand  or  pebbles 
kept  stirred  up  by  the  waves. 

The  grading  of  reservoir  embankments  is  briefly 
touched  upon  with  an  example  in  which  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a landscape  architect  hill-like  ridges  not  leaving 
a level  top  were  substituted  for  the  usual  straight  dikes 
connecting  hills  around  a reservoir  site  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost.  The  case  of  Fresh  Pond  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  then  taken  up  with  maps  and  illustrations. 
A pond  with  some  boggy  and  some  steep  margins  was 
there  made  into  a reservoir.  The  mechanical  method  of 
running  a roadway  right  around  the  edge  of  a reservoir 
was  adopted,  regardless  of  the  natural  growth  on  the 
headlands,  which  were  cut  away  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  scenery.  In  a plan  for  further  development  prepared 
by  landscape  architects  a path  was  substituted  at  the 
base  of  the  headlands  and  the  drive  carried  up  to  their 
tops  instead  and  a number  of  other  changes  and  im- 
provements suggested. 

As  to  planting  on  margins  of  a reservoir,  the  objec- 
tion is  often  made  that  the  leaves  dropping  into  the  water 
tend  to  discolor  it  and  give  it  a bad  taste.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  best  water  sheds  for  collecting  drinking  wa- 
ter are  those  covered  by  woods  and  in  most  cases  sur- 
face water  gets  into  the  distant  collecting  basins  of  a 
water  system  after  soaking  through  dead  leaves  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  small  amount  which  can  fall  from  a 
few  trees  round  the  distributing  reservoir  is  negligible. 
Moreover  shrubs  growing  along  the  edge  of  a reservoir 
offer  a net  work  of  twigs  which  stop  the  dead  leaves 
blowing  along  the  ground  from  neighboring  trees  and 
actually  reduce  the  number  of  leaves  getting  into  the 
water  which  vastly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  shores. 
The  upshot  is  that  since  a reservoir  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  subordinate  purpose  of  being  a park  as  well  as  hold- 
ing water  it  is  apt  to  be  a waste  of  the  tax  payers  money 
not  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact  and  put  the  expert 
adviser  of  the  park  commission  into  consultation  with 
th?  hydraulic  engineer  in  charge  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work. 


THE  PARKS  AND  THE  PEOPLE.* 

The  natural  environments  of  a park  determine  its 
character;  if  these  environments  are  preserved,  pro- 
tected and  re-enforced,  the  character  of  that  park  is 
positive  and  pronounced,  so  the  various  park  systems, 
and  the  several  parks  in  any  one  system,  vary  as  to  their 
makeup  and  differ  in  their  impressions.  Inconsequence, 
what  I may  say  may  be  applicable  to  none,  certainly  to 
but  few.  There  is  one  feature  in  all  the  parks  that  is 
the  same  and  that  is  the  people,  and  to  the  landscape 
gardener,  they  are  the  most  desirable,  yet  the  most  re- 
f actory  p'ants  that  he  uses  in  making  up  his  effects. 
Tne  adjustment  of  their  rights,  the  extent  of  their  privi- 
leges, the  provision  for  their  enjoyment  and  tne  cur- 
tailment of  their  shortcomings  is  the  greatest  problem 
which  perplexes  those  who  are  vested  with  park  man- 
agement. 

The  size  and  location  of  a park  must  enter  largely 
into  the  determination  of  this  problem.  If  the  area  is 

*Papf;r  read  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Coryell,  Gen.  Supt.,  Detroit  Parks  and 
Boulevard.s,  i)efore  the  Detioit  Convention  ol  tne  American  Park  and 
Out -door  Art  Association. 


small  and  in  the  heart  of  a populous  district,  the  park 
can  merely  be  a resting  place,  and  necessarily  the  liber- 
ties of  its  visitors  must  be  restricted  so  that  the  beauties 
that  lends  to  its  attractiveness  may  not  be  destroyed. 
It,  in  a certain  sense,  is  a picture  to  be  viewed,  not 
handled;  but  a park  of  an  extended  area  has  a larger 
scope  and  its  visitors  are  allowed  more  freedom. 

It  is  of  the  latter  class  that  I wish  to  speak.  To  such 
parks  I would  wish  to  attract  the  public;  to  invite  them 
to  make  it  their  summer  home;  not  to  go  once  annually 
to  see  its  beauty,  but  to  use  it  constantly.  This  end 
must  be  one  of  the  cardinal  purposes  of  the  park.  That 
they  may  be  made  attractive  and  beautified  and  that 
they  may  be  enjoyed,  is  the  ambition  of  all  park  man- 
agers, but  the  various  accessories  that  aid  in  and  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  visitors  are  creatures  of  slower 
growth  and  generally  do  not  keep  pace  with  other 
improvements. 

As  fast  as  the  park  is  improved,  it  should  be  put 
into  use.  Seats  should  be  provided;  in  places  desirable 
for  that  purpose,  picnic  tables  may  be  placed;  drinking 
fountains  and  toilet  pavilions  should  be  convenient  to 
all  ])rincipal  places. 

Our  Belle  Isle  Park  is  very  extensively  used  by 
parties  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  there;  frequently 
taking  both  dinner  and  supper  with  them;  this  is 
brought  about  largely  because  their  comfort  has  been 
in  a measure  provided  for.  Nature  has  furnished  an  un- 
excelled forest,  and  an  unsurpassed  river,  whose  cold 
water  makes  balmy  the  heated  winds.  The  provision  of 
a few  accessories,  somewhat  inexpensive  in  character, 
makes  the  requirements  complete;  the  most  noticeable 
of  these  are  the  ice-water  fountains.  Heretofore  tanks 
were  used,  but  they  are  now  being  supplanted  by  brick 
cisterns  containing  about  two  tons  of  ice,  which  cools 
the  water  as  it  runs  through  coils  at  the  bottom,  thus 
making  an  inexpensive  and  sanitary  arrangement,  as  far 
as  iheir  care  is  concerned.  For  use  on  Belle  Isle  Park, 
including  the  ca  uno,  2,600  tons  of  ice  are  annually 
stored  and  used,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,200. 

That  all  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  park, 
provision  shouKl  be  made  that  conveyances  are 
jirovided  at  as  low  a rate  as  possible.  'I’he  people  of 
ample  fortunes  have  lawns  and  grounds  in  which  they 
may  take  all  the  pleasure  a park  may  afford,  but  the 
majority  of  the  residents  ol  a large  city  are  greaily 
restricted  in  o]rp.-r  unities  for  breathing  the  pure, 
fresh  air.  To  these  people,  the  use  of  the  parks  are 
dedicated.  In  every  way  possible,  provide  that  its 
beauties  and  attractions  are  within  their  means.  If  one 
of  the  objections  is  distance,  furnish  a conveyance  at  the 
lowest  rate  consistent  with  its  cost.  Make  a place  that 
the  grocer’s  or  peddler’s  horse  may  be  secured  and  fed. 
V/e  call  them  “hitching  bays”  and  have  them  placed 
wherever  experience  has  shown  their  want,  and  it  is  found 
that  their  presence  is  a constant  invitation  to  their  use 

Shelters  from  storm  is  another  convenience  that 
should  be  provided,  that  the  picnicers  and  pleasure 
seekers  may  make  an  intended  visit  in  threatening 
weather  without  a fear  of  discomfort. 

Detroit  has  found  it  advisable  to  maintain  a phaelon 
system  besides  the  renting  of  a bicycle  livery,  boating 
and  pony  privileges.  The  latter  is  a creature  of 
circumstance,  but  it  certainly  is  a feature  in  our  park. 
Many  visitors  feel  safer  with  the  ponies  than  with  a 
team  of  horses,  and  it  is  a cheap  and  pleasant  way  to 
visit  the  several  portions  of  the  Island.  The  phaeton 
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service  cannot  be  maintained  so  cheaply  and  efficiently 
by  others,  as  it  can  by  the  Park  Commission.  Should 
the  horses  not  be  required  for  that  purpose,  they  are  at 
work  at  some  thing  else,  and  are  in  constant  use 
throughout  the  year,  so  by  care  in  their  management, 
it  is  possible  to  pay  more  than  expenses  at  a charge  of 
three  cent  fare  from  the  car  line  to  the  casino  which  is 
a mile  away  and  a ten  cent  fare  around  the  Island, 
which  is  a five  mile  drive. 

The  question  of  park  amusements  is  a more  serious 
one,  as  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  draw  the  line.  In 
the  main,  to  be  in  keeping  with  nature,  the  amusements 
should  be  confined  to  those  that  are  more  closely  allied 
to  nature.  I would  classify  the  bathhouse  with  amuse- 
ments and  consider  it  a legitimate  one.  That  should 
also  be  run  on  a cost  basis.  With  us,  the  charges  are 
locts.  for  dressing  room,  5 cts.  fo.  locker,  and  hook  room 
free,  a bathing  suit  and  towel  free.  All  suits  and  towels 
are  washed  and  well  dried  and  all  sanitary  precautions 
are  taken.  The  boating  privilege  may  be  classed  with 
amusements.  The  cheapest  boats  are  10  cts.  per  hour; 
those  with  cushions  and  upholstering  are  higher.  Swings 
and  teeters  are  provided  for  the  small  children  and  are 
legitimate  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  them  enjoyment, 
but  merry-go-rounds,  and  the  like,  for  the  use  of  which 
charges  are  made,  should  be  excluded,  as  the  temptation 
to  spend  money  should  be  kept  at  a minimutr. 

Base  ball,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  etc.  with  us  are 
allowed  and  arrangements  are  contemplated  for  all 
athletic  games.  We  have  a field  on  which  eventually  all 
of  the  sports  will  be  confined.  Do  they  belong  to  a 
park?  Yes!  under  conditions  of  ample  room,  a separation 
from  the  distinctive  park  features,  and  on  the  plea  that 
under  an  organization  that  has  the  authority  to  compel 
proper  behavior,  athletic  sports  are  beneficial,  and  the 
Park  Commission  is  generally  the  only  municipal 
authority  that  is  in  condition  to  handle  these  things. 

There  are  several  things  that  may  be  educational, 
that  may  be  within  the  province  of  park  work.  I have 
had  several  talks  before  the  school  teachers  and  students 
of  our  city  schools  and  since  then  I would  be  inclined 
fb  put  the  zoological  department  under  this  head  includ- 
ing the  birds  and  squirrels  that  are  at  large.  There  are 
many  children  in  large  cities  that  do  not  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  habits  of  animals  outside  of  book  lore.  A 
chance  remark  that  I made  at  a school  of  the  warfare 
between  the  squirrels  and  bluejays  at  Belle  Isle  Park 
has  traveled  through  the  various  schools  of  the  city  and 
has  created  a new  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  juvenile 
visitors. 

THE  FALL  GRASS  PEST. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a person  who  has  charge  of  a 
lawn  that  has  not  had  trouble  with  fall  grass,  Pas- 
palum  sanguinale.  This  great  pest  on  northern 
lawns,  for  pest  it  is  without  a doubt,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance about  midsummer,  growing  from  seeds  it 
has  sown  the  previous  season,  as  it  is  but  an  an- 
nual. Its  growth  is  rapid  and  rank,  crowding  out 
all  weak  grasses  it  encounters.  For  a little  time  the 
lawn  presents  a beautiful  green  appearance,  but 
with  cooler  nights  and  the  perfection  of  its  seeds 
the  plants  disappear,  and  then  becomes  plain  the 
destruction  it  has  caused.  All  weak  grasses  met 
with  in  its  progress  will  be  found  to  be  smothered 


out,  and  with  the  decay  of  the  fall  grass  appear 
patches  of  bare  soil,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of 
the  lawn. 

It  is  more  with  the  hope  of  getting  suggestions 
from  your  readers  how  to  combat  this  grass  than  it 
is  that  I can  give  any,  that  I have  broached  the 
subject,  but  there  are  some  things  can  be  done  from 
which  some  benefit  may  come.  I have  been  told 
of  a proprietor  of  a place  who  plowed  up  a lawn 
overrun  with  this  grass  and  kept  it  cultivated  for 
two  years,  that  every  seedling  of  the  grass  might 
be  hoed  out. 

There  are  three  things  I have  found  helpful. 
The  first  is  to  stimulate  the  desirable  grasses  to 
make  a heavy  growth,  that  they  may  resist  the  in- 
truder. Heavy  manuring  in  the  early  winter  will 
do  this,  and  perhaps  a dressing  of  wood  ashes  in 
the  spring.  Some  decry  the  use  of  manure  as  in- 
troducing weeds,  but  as  against  the  great  benefit 
from  its  use,  I do  not  think  this  worth  considering. 
With  manure  there  is  a rank  growth  of  root  and 
top,  which  very  fortunately  the  fall  grass  cannot 
overcome. 

The  second  thing  is  the  rooting  out  of  this  grass 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground  to  be  seen  and 
handled.  This  is  not  the  great  task  many  imagine. 
A few  boys  armed  with  short  table  knives,  and  un- 
der the  care  of  a man,  will  go  over  considerable 
ground  in  a day.  Nurserymen  have  gangs  of  boys 
managed  in  this  way,  to  clean  out  weeds  from  their 
seed  beds  and  find  it  profitable.  A day  succeeding 
a good  rain  should  be  chosen.  Two  lines  are 
stretched  through  the  lawn,  to  be  shifted  as  desired, 
the  space  between  the  lines  to  be  cleaned  from  one 
end  cf  the  lawn  to  the  other. 

The  spurious  grass  is  easily  distinguished,  and 
after  a rain  is  not  hard  to  get  out. 

The  third  plan  consists  in  getting  rid  of  the 
grass  by  mowing  it  before  it  goes  to  seed.  It  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of  it  completely  in  this  way,  as  there 
are  usually  some  prostrate  stems  which  the  mower 
cannot  reach,  and  in  fact  mowing  is  apt  to  make 
the  plant  throw  out  prostrate  shoots.  After  the 
first  mowing,  an  iron  rake  is  used,  to  bring  to  the 
surface  these  prostrate  stems,  when  the  mower  is 
passed  over  these  again.  In  this  way  there  are  not 
many  branches  go  to  seed,  but  I confess  that  I have 
never  entirely  succeeded  in  subduing  this  grass  in 

this  way.  Joseph  Meehan. 

# * * 

[In  response  to  the  suggestion  in  the  above 
timely  article  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  our 
readers  would  give  any  successful  experience  they 
may  have  had,  or  know  of,  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion or  avoidance  of  this  truly  vexatious  pest  of 
our  lawns.  Ed.] 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by  -^ 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  foutui  it. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

No  line  of  work  that  can  be  appropriately  under- 
taken by  Improvement  Associations  is  of  greater 
immediate  value  to  a town  or  to  a village  than 
cleaning,  setting  in  order  and  planting  its  Railway 
station  grounds,  and  the  private  premises  and  pub- 
lic ground  fronting  or,  as  is  more 
frequent,  backing  on  its  railway 
rights  of  way. 

Rightly  done,  such  work  be- 
gins at  once  to  sow  seed  if  not, 
indeed,  to  bear  fruit,  for  it  is 
noticed  by  the  passing  traveler, 
and  the  visiting  stranger;  is 
spoken  of  far  and  wide  by  com- 
mercial travelers,  and  never  fails 
to  be  remarked  by  trainmen. 

Villagers  can  not  know  what 
train  carries  men  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  suitable  sites  to  vvlvch 
to  send  their  families  for  the 
summer  or  for  new  homes  in 
which  to  locate,  perhaps  per- 
manently. It  is  a common  thing 
for  commercial  travelers  to  make 
homes  for  their  families  in  towns  that  are  con- 
veniently placed  for  their  business  routes.  The 
general  appearance  of  a place  is  what  these  men 
note  first,  and  their  first  impressions  are  gained  by 
preliminary  views  obtained  from  the  windows  of  a 
railway  train  and  on  alighting  at  a railway  sta- 
tion. It  is  like  entering  the  hall  of  a dwelling — 
one  is  either  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  first 
glimpse.  This  first  impression  is  not  readily  over- 
come and  if  it  is  good,  the  greatest  point  is  gained. 
In  the  matter  of  railway  station  grounds  and  rail- 
way rights  of  way,  an  agreeable  impression  is  well 
nigh  indelible  because  of  its  extreme  rarity — the 
usual  one  being  dust,  dirt  and  din.  In  small  pla- 
ces the  din  is  comparatively  slight  so  if  the  other 
senses  are  soothed  by  pleasant  sights,  sweet  odors 
and  grateful  shade,  the  hearing  may  be  lulled  into 
forgetfulness  or  at  least  into  inattention. 

Outside  of  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  on  a few 
roads  and  at  summer  resorts,  the  first  view  from 
trains  of  r.xilway  towns  in  general  is  actually  repul- 
sive. Has  not  every  one  noticed  that  as  soon  as  a 
railway  enters  the  corporation  limits  of  towns  and 


villages  everything  turns  its  back?  The  notion 
seems  to  prevail  that  anything  in  the  way  of  fen- 
ces, buildings  and  gardens  is  good  enough  to  front 
railroad  land.  Few  recognize  that  this  is  really  the 
most  important  highway,  the  main  thoroughfare, 
the  route  by  which  not  only  one’s  friends,  but 
one’s  enemies  enter;  that  in  these  days  the  expected 
and  the  unexpected  guest  usually  arrives  by  the  all 
rail  route.  Besides  the  great  majority  of  the  pass- 
ing public  must  judge  of  the  tastes,  habits,  man- 
ners,— in  short  of  the  civilization  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  what  is  seen  from  the  car  windows. 

That  the  traveling  public  does  so  pass  judgment, 
is  known  to  every  traveler.  Almost  all  passengers 


THE  RAILWAY  STATION  GROUNDS  AT  VALENCIENNES,  FRANCE, 

pay  more  or  less  attention  during  daylight  to  the 
country  traversed,  and  every  attractive  place  is  re- 
membered the  more  so,  as  was  before  noted,  because 
of  their  rarity. 

It  is  a fact  that  railway  rights  of  way  as  they  pass 
through  the  country  are  like  flower  brocaded  rib- 
bons; it  is  only  when  the  corporation  limits  are  en- 
tered that  disorder,  squalor  and  all  unsightliness 
gather  around  to  offend  the  senses  and  the  taste  of 
the  unwary  passenger.  The  towns  and  villages 
that  should  be  like  gems  set  along  this  brocaded 
belt,  are  really  its  chief  blots. 

Improvement  Associations  can  use  their  influ- 
ence to  induce  railway  officials  to  improve  their  sta- 
tion grounds,  can  ask  their  co  operation  in  making 
such  improvements,  or  can  undertake  the  work 
themselves,  and  in  either  case  they  will  find  no  line 
of  eflort  gives  greater  or  quicker  returns. 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  only  appropri- 
ate style  tor  such  planting  consists  of  strictly  hardy 
material  that  will  practically  take  care  of  itself 
when  once  it  is  established,  any  thing  else  is  too 
expensive  to  maintain  as  well  as  otherwise  objec- 
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tionable.  As  for  the  vegetable  curiosities  sometimes 
introduced  under  the  guise  of  carpet  bedding — they 
should  not  be  tolerated,  it  is  unfortunate  that  ex- 
pert practical  growers  ever  allow  their  ingenuity 
and  skill  to  in  this  way  overshadow  taste  to  the 
end  of  perverting  the  floral  morals  of  the  public. 
Most  of  the  results  of  such  efforts  should  be  rele- 
gated to  a Chamber  of  Horticultural  Horrors  acces- 
sible to  the  element  that  supports  dime  museums 
and  out  of  the  way  of  true  lovers  of  legitimate 
gardening  and  landscape  beauty. 

The  work  of  improving  the  appearance  of  pub- 
lic ground  and  private  premises  facing  the  railway 
rightsofaway  is  just  as  important,  perhaps  even  more 
so,  as  improving  the  station  grounds  proper,  and 
is  rather  more  difflcult  of  accomplishment.  This 
is  especially  true  of  private  grounds,  for  there  are 
more  individuals  to  be  dealt  with. 

Railway  corporations  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
soulless  yet  they  are  always  awake  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  can  usually  be  relied  on  to  exhibit  a 
fair  degree  of  public  spirit,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  average  individual. 

In  the  outset  as  many  old  buildings  and  fences 
as  possible  should  be  removed  and  after  that  the 
greatest  immediate  good  will  follow  a generous 
use  of  vines.  A Virginia  Creeper,  Ampelopsis 
Ouinquifolia,  set  against  the  base^  of  every  build- 
ing no  matter  how  old  and  dilapidated,  and  at 
intervals  along  every  fence  will  alone  do  wonders 
in  altering  the  appearance  from  passing  trains,  but 
the  effect  will  be  greatly  improved  by  using  a vari- 
ety of  hardy  vines  such  as  Clematis  paniculata,  C. 
Jackmanni,  C.  Virginiana,  C.  graveolens.  Trumpet 
Creeper  (Bignonia  radicans  and  where  hardy,  B. 
grandiflora ) , Bitter — sweet  (Celastrus  scandens), 
wild  Roses  and  wild  Grapes. 

Small  trees  and  shrubs  should  also  be  freely  in- 
troduced to  shield  the  grounds  from  the  passing 
public  as  well  as  to  screen  unsightly  objects. 

By  this  means  a double  good  will  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
will  be  raised  to  a higher  plane,  and  individual 
back  yards  transformed  into  habitable  gardens, 
while  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  other  good  results 
following  in  the  wake  of  this,  as  of  every  kind  of 
unselfish  movement.  F.  C.  S. 


THE  WITCH  HAZEL. 

//( j m a HI  clis  Virgin  ica . 

This  peculiar  shrub,  or  small  tree  is  of  the 
Hamamelacaea  family.  It  differs  from  Hazel-nut, 
filbert,  or  cob-nut,  which  are  all  of  the  Corylaceae 
family. 

The  Witch  Hazel  is  common  in  damp  woods  all 
over  the  United  States  and  its  peculiarity  of  pro- 


ducing flowers  in  the  autumn  is  the  same  irrespec- 
tive of  climates.  From  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, south,  the  bushy,  many  angled  little  tree  will 
clothe  itself  in  light  yellow  flowers  after  the  leaves 

have  fallen  from  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest 
surrounding  it;  and  al- 
t ho  ugh  Gray  and 
Wood  are  good 
authorities,  and-  both 
say,  in  their  botanies, 
that  “the  Witch  Hazel 
blooms  from  Novem- 
ber to  January,”  ob- 
servation has  shown 
the  writer  that  the 
blooms  begin  to  open 
in  September  before 
the  leaves  are  cast.  In 
October  the  leaves  fall 
and  still  more  flowers 
appear,  and  in  November  every  leaf  will  have  been 
stripped  from  the  tree  and  the  full  flush  of  blooms 
will  clothe  the  branches  from  end  to  end.  The  flow- 
ers are  perfect,  or  merely  polygamous  and  in  clus- 
ters on  the  curiously  and  sharply  angled  branches, 
and  the  stamens  and  petals  show  plainly  how  they 
are  inserted  in  the 
calyx.  Now,  after 
November  the  stamens 
appear  deadened,  but 
the  petals  retain  their 
golden  hue,  which  is 
the  reason  our  botanists 
have  for  saying  it 
blooms  till  January. 

By  a right  combina- 
tion of  circumstances 
the  Witch  Hazel  in 
yellow  blooms  will  be 
covered  with  snow  and 
the  Holly  ice,  when  The  Flowers  of  Hamamelis. 

side  by  side  with  it  is  bright  with  berries.  Until 
after  January  the  flowers  cling  to  the  leafless 
branches,  and  then  another  curious  phenomenon 
appears.  At  this  stage  the  fruit,  or  seed  is  edible, 
and  hangs  on  the  branches  until  spring.  The  little 
fruit  consists  of  an  oblong,  woody  case,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  inclosing  two  hard  nutlets  somewhat 
resembling  the  seeds  of  an  apple.  These  seeds  are 
expelled  with  a snapping  sound,  and  any  one 
curious  to  witness  the  phenomenon  may  stand  near 
the  Witch  Hazel  on  a warm,  dry,  sunny  day,  and 
see  it  sow  its  seeds.  The  case  splits  nearly  to  the 
base,  and  after  the  seeds  have  been  sent  bounding- 

O > 

the  appearance  of  the  seed  cases  is  like  the  wide 


Reduced  in  size 
From  Vick' s Mas^azine, 
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open  mouth  of  a serpent.  It  is  an  interesting 
experiment  to  cut  the  branches,  with  the  embryo 
fruit  and  keep  them  in  a warm  room  until  the 
expulsion  sends  the  seeds  bouncing  around  the 
room.  Arboretums  may  well  be  adorned  with 
these  interesting  trees  native  to  our  forests.  Parks 
are  intesesting  when  adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees 
of  marked  and  unusual  features,  and  such  is  the 
characteristic  of  Witch  Hazel.  The  foliage  is 
obovate  or  oval,  wavy-toothed  and  straight  viened, 
slightly  downy  and  alternate,  not  unlike  the  Fil- 
bert or  Hazel-nut. 

Among  the  belated  flowers.  Asters  and  Golden 
rod,  it  is  charming  to  the  senses  to  come  suddenly 
upon  the  wildling  Witch  Hazel  in  bloom.  The 
sweet  perfume  invariably  makes  the  proximity  of 
the  tree  known,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  light  yellow  blossoms  cling  to  the 
tree.  They  are  almost  without  stems,  and  are  set 
in  neat  little  nests  up  and  down  and  all  around 
every  limb,  seeming  to  nestle  against  the  cold,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  G.  T.  Drcnnan. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Program  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  5,  6,  7 and  8,  J899, 

Headquarters  will  be  at  Warner  Hall,  No.  1044 
Chapel  Street,  and  all  meetings  will  be  held  there. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

MORNING  SESSION,  lO  A.M. 

Meeting  called  to  order.  Prayer.  Reception  of  New  Mem- 
bers and  Roll  Call. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  his  honor,  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  H.iven. 

President's  Address.  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. Communications.  Appointments  of  Committees.  Ques- 
tion Box.  Informal  Discussion. 

Recess  for  Lunch. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2 P.M. 

1.  Paper. — “Difficulties  Confronting  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents,” by  G.  C.  Nailor. 

2.  Pap2r. — “In(luen;e  of  the  Individual  Superintendent 
in  his  Cemetery,”  by  J.  A.  Phorne. 

3 Address.  By  E.  C.  Beecher,  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Burial  Ground. 

Discussion. 

4:30  P.M.  Visit  to  the  New  Haven  City  Burial  Ground. 

EVENING  SESSION,  8 P.M. 

4.  Paper. — “Influence  of  Modern  Cemeteries,”  by  N.  C. 
Wilder. 

5.  Paper, — “Some  of  Our  Lot  owners  at  Home, ”by  Sid 
J.  Hare. 

6.  Address.  By  Hon.  L.  P.  Doming,  of  the  P'air  Haven 
Union  Cemetery. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Sept.  6. 

9 A.M.  Visit  to  the  Crypt  under  Center  Church. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10  A.M. 

Roll  Call. 

7.  Paper.— “How  to  make  Single  Grave  Sections  Com- 
pare Favorably  with  other  Sections,”  by  F.  D.  Willis. 

Nomination  of  Olficers. 

8.  Paper.— “If  Annual  Planting  or  Embellishment  of 
Lots  is  Discouraged  or  Reduced,  can  the  Interest  of  Lot-owners 
be  Maintained?”  by  T.  McCarthy. 

9.  Address.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Corcoran,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


and  St.  Bernard  Cemetery  Associations. 

Question  Box.  Adjournment.  Discussion. 

2~P.M.  Visit  to  Cemeteries,  East  Rock  Park  and  other 
Places. 

EVENING  SESSION,  8 P.M. 

10.  Paper. — “Beauties  and  Benefits  of  Modern  Ceme- 
teries,” by  George  H.  Scott. 

11.  Paper. — “Should  Monuments  and  Markers  be  Set  by 
the  Cemetery,”  by  Timothy  Donlan. 

12.  Paper.— By  Hon  Henry  T.  Blake,  of  the  New  Haven 

Park  Commission. 

Question  Box.  Discussion. 

Thursday,  Sept.  7. 

9 A.M.  Visit  to  Yale  University  Buildings. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10:30  A.M. 

Roll  Call. 

13.  Paper. — “Funeral  Attendance  at  Graves,  Appliances 
for  Lowering  Caskets  and  Protection  of  Mourners,”  by  H.  J . 
Diering. 

14.  Paper.  By  W.  H.  Barton,  Pres.  Dale  Cemetery, 
Sing  Sing,  N . Y. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2 P.M. 

(In  the  hands  of  Executive  Committee.) 

Reading  of  Papers  and  Communications. 

Unfinished  Business. 

3 o’clock.  Adjournment. 

Shore  Dinner. 

Friday,  Sept.  8. 

10  A.M.  Train  for  Hartford,  to  visit  the  cemeteries  and 
other  places  of  interest. 

Note: — 

The  following  subjects  have  been  suggested  for  discussion: 

1.  How  to  become  a proficient  Cemetery  Superintendent. 

2.  Why  labor  in  cemeteries  on  Sunday? 

3.  Proper  treatment  of  cemetery  woodlands. 

4.  Subdivision  of  sections  and  lots. 

5.  Ground  covering — use  of  shrubbery  and  vines  on  lots. 

6.  The  park  idea  in  cemeteries. 

7.  Cemetery  advertising.  How  far  is  it  permissible? 
Commissions. 

8.  Ideal  management  and  care  versus  income. 

9.  The  most  satisfactory  system  of  pumping  water;  variety 
of  pumps:  methods  of  distributing  water. 

10.  Winter  work  in  cemeteries. 

11.  How  far  should  perpetual  care  be  extended  to  get  best 
results?  How  best  to  ascertain  rates. 

12.  Perpetual  or  annual  care  provisions  for  poor  or  sick 
cemetery  employees. 

13.  Are  charges  made  by  cemeteries  commensurate  with 
value  given? 

14.  Buildings,  enclosures  and  equipments  for  cemeteries. 

15.  True  art  in  cemeteries  versus  the  sham. 

16  Comparison  between  cemeteries  and  parks. 

17.  Influence  of  our  surroundings. 

18.  Insects  and  pests  injurious  in  cemeteries  (moles,  mice, 
chipmunks,  skunks,  etc.) 

19.  Wide  roads  versus  narrow  roads. 

20.  Characteristic  beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter. 

GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— XLIII. 

EBENALES. 

THE  CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  DIOSPYROS  AND  STYRAX 

ALLIANCE. 

Achras  in  i or  2 species  is  West  Indian  and  Cen- 
tral American,  but  is  reported  to  promise  very  well 

in  the  most  tropical  parts  of  the  United  States 

that  is  at  the  mouths  of  the  Colorado,  Rio  Grande, 
and  at  the  extreme  South  of  Florida.  A number 
of  plants  formerly  included  in  this  genus  by  botan- 
ists are  now  transferred  to  others,  and  many  of  the 
genera  have  undergone  a general  shaking  up.  Sev- 
eral sub-tropical  Sideroxylons,  and  Homorgyne 
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cotinifolia — (Mimusops  A.  Cunn.,)  may  be  sought 
for  among  these,  while  Argania  sideroxylon  a low 
spreading  evergreen  said  to  be  a native  of  Morocco, 
has  been  known  to  stand  under  the  shelter  of  walls 
in  the  south  of  England. 

Luaima  in  2 species  are  Chilian.  They  have 


HALESIA  DIPTERA. — From  Gardening, 

edible  fruit,  are  kept  in  South  Florida  gardens,  and 
are  nearly  related  to  Sarcosperma. 

Bumeiia,  “Ironwood  etc.,”  of  the  southern  states 
has  about  20  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  5 of  which 
are  native  from  Virginia  and  S.  Illinois,  southward 
and  westward  to  Arizona.  The  rest  are  tropical. 

Several  of  the  East  Indian  “buttertrees”  (Bas- 
sia,  etc.,)  and  Palaquim  or  Dichopsis,  one  of  the 
good  “rubber  trees”  long  known  as  Isonandra 
gutta  belong  the  alliance. 

Synip locos  has  160  species  in  Asia  and  Austra- 
lia with  one  species  in  the  southern  Atlantic  States. 
This  S.  tinctoria  is  known  as  “Horse  Sugar”  and 
is  found  mostly  in  the  Pine  barren  regions,  in  the 
southern  part  of  which  it  is  sub-evergreen,  grows  to 
15  or  20  feet  high  and  bears  racemes  of  little  whit- 
,ish  flowers.  When  well  developed  it  is  a pretty 
little  tree,  hardy  in  cultivation  for  200  or  300  miles 
beyond  its  natural  northern  limits.  The  Japanese 
species  S.  Japonica,  S.  paniculata  and  S.  crata;- 
goides  are  also  m cultivation,  and  are  well  worth 
growing.  The  latter  species  is  an  especial  favorite 
with  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Halesia  has  5 of  6 species  with  several  varieties 
in  North  America,  China  and  Japan.  Pterostyrax 
is  included  by  authors  nowadays.  The  native 
“snowdrop  trees”  are  very  handsome  and  although 
they  assume  a shrubby  form  at  the  north,  H.  tetrap- 
tera  is  hardy  co  Lake  Erie  and  should  not  be  omit- 
ted from  any  good  collection.  H.  diptera  is  still 
more  showy,  later  to  bloom,  but  not  found  wild 
north  of  Georgia;  it  is  very  handsome  in  gardens 
as  far  north  as  Central  New  Jersey,  and  does  well 
in  the  shade.  I do  not  mean  that  it  fails  to  endure 
further  north,  but  it  loses  some  of  its  luxuriance. 


The  other  species,  are  not  so  much  grown. 

Styrax  has  60  species  in  tropical  and  temperate 
x^sia  and  America,  and  in  southern  Europe.  They 
are  deciduous,  or  in  the  tropics  evergreens  with 
white  or  whitish  flowers  in  fasciles  or  borne  singly. 
There  are  four  or  five  forms  found  from  Virginia 
southward  and  westward  to  Texas,  and  another  in 
California.  They  are  but  little  grown,  although 
well  worth  keeping  in  collections.  The  Asiatic 
species  fare  better.  S.  obassia  is  quite  a good 
shrub.  S.  officinale  is  found  in  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. S.  serrulatum  in  East  Indian;  and  along  the 
northeast  frontier  becomes  a handsome  tree  of  40 
or  50  feet  high.  S.  Japonica  is  a variety  of  this 
species  found  planted  here  and  there  in  the  states, 
where  at  the  south  the  best  I know  of  is  a tree  of 
about  20  feet.  Further  north  it  is  a beautiful  shrub 
occasionally  with  pinkish  buds  which  is  a color  to 
conjure  with  in  this  group.  From  the  lower  lakes, 
and  the  southern  New  England  States — southward, 
this  handsome  small  tree  or  shrub  should  be  met 


STYRAX  OliASSIA. 

with  more  frequently — for  its  small  persimmon-like 
foliage  permits  its  profuse  and  pretty  flowers  to  be 
seen  to  fine  advantage. 

Besides  the  species  referred  to  above  there  are 
a few  trees  from  South  Africa  and  Australia  which 
may  possibly  be  useful  to  southern  California  where 
water  can  be  had.  Royena  lucida  grows  to  50  feet 
high,  and  the  wood  is  a good  deal  used  for  wagon 
building,  x^  similar  species  was  in  the  Government 
greenhouse  collections  at  Washington  years  ago. 
Euclea  undulata,  and  Sideroxylon  inerme  are  other 
South  African  trees  whose  wood  is  of  some  use, 
Australia  furnishes  Sideroxylon  Australe  known  as 
the  “native  plum.”  James  Mac  P her  son. 
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In  the  matter  of  erecting  a monumental  memorial  to  the 
late  H.  B.  Plant  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  it  has  been  wisely  sug- 
gested to  create  a beautiful  park  in  his  memory. 

* ^ * 

A resolution  has  been  carried  by  the  board  of  Aldermen  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  calling  for  a special  election  on  the  question  of 
bonding  the  city  for  $15,000  for  parks. 

* * * 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  archway  under  the 
Lake  Shore  Railway  at  the  entrance  to  Edgewater  Park,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  has  been  awarded  to  C.  N.  Griffin,  the  lowest  bidder 
for  $65,397. 

The  council  of  Gibson  City,  111.,  recently  voted  to  allow  |i 
for  every  fa  subscribed  by  private  citizens,  up  to  a limit  of  $300 
for  park  improvement.  The  subscriptions  rapidly  accumulated 
and  the  committee  hopes  to  have  on  hand  soon  fi,oco. 

* * * 

Weed  Park,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Weed  and  wife  to  Muscatine 
la.,  was  dedicated  on  July  4.  It  contains  63  acres,  picturesque 
in  detail  and  situated  on  the  Father  of  Waters,  affording  mag 
nificent  opportunities  for  park  effects. 

* * * 

The  Singer  Company  has  presented  to  the  city  of  Elizibcih, 
N.  J.,  the  handsome  fountain  which  ornamented  the  company’s 
park  for  many  years,  and  which  must  be  removed  for  the  factory 
extension.  The  fountain  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  Jack- 
son  Park. 

* * If 

Indignant  citizens  of  Minneapolis  are  attacking  the  Park 
board  for  granting  permits  to  hoasemovers,  whereby  in  the 
course  of  their  housemoving  they  injure  the  trees  en  route. 
Where  the  elms  arch  over,  great  injury  has  been  done  to  their 
large  branches. 

* * H: 

The  project  for  a national  military  park  about  the  battle- 
field of  Petersburg,  Va.,  is  being  favorably  considered  by  the 
War  Department.  A bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced  into 
the  last  congress  but  was  not  acted  upon,  and  it  will  again  be  in- 
troduced next  winter. 

« * * 

Labor  has  had  a great  success  on  the  eight  hour  day  ques- 
tion in  Peoria,  111.  All  the  laborers  at  Glen  Oak  Park,  in  that 
city,  have  been  granted  by  the  park  commissioners  the  same 
wages  for  the  day  of  eight  hours  as  they  had  been  receiving  for  a 
ten  hour  day  previously.  This  gives  the  men  18J.4  cents  per 
hour,  instead  of  15  cents  as  heretofore. 

* «•  * 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  Striker,  of 

Hastings,  Mich. , there  was  unveiled  on  Decoration  Day  a me- 
morial fountain  in  the  courthouse  square  of  that  city.  'Phis  is 
a feature  of  urban  decoration  which  is  at  once  both  appropriate 
and  useful,  and  the  example  of  such  donors  should  be  more 
widely  followed. 

Mr.  James  Lawrence  of  Groton,  Conn.,  has  recently  given 
to  that  town  a handsome  watering  trough.  k is  constructed  of 
Milford,  N.  H.,  granite,  and  is  as  ornamental  to  the  village,  as 
it  is  useful  to  the  cit  zens.  It  stands  about  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  has  conveniences  for  man  and  beast.  The  trough  in  front, 
for  horses  and  cattle,  is  seven  feet  long.  A bronze  tablet  bears 


the  following  inscription:  ‘‘Given  to  the  town  of  Groton  in 
memory  of  James  Lawrence  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Prescott,  by 

their  son,  James  Lawrence,  May  189(4'’ 

* 

The  deed  for  the  Campau  property  on  South  Division 
street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
officials  of  that  city,  the  gift  of  Martin  Ryerson  of  Chicago,  for 
a public  park  in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Antoine  Campau. 
There  were  two  deeds  passed  in  the  transaction,  one  from  Mrs. 
Ryerson  to  her  son,  and  one  from  him  to  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  The  value  of  the  property  is  stated  to  be  $25,000.  The 
deed  reserves  the  piece  of  ground  marking  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead,  upon  which  Mr.  Ryerson  is  to  erect  a monument  to 
Antoine  Campau.  This  little  plat  will  remain  the  property  of 
Mr.  Ryerson  so  that  he  can  arrange  it  around  the  monument  to 
suit  himself.  Mr.  Ryerson  carried  outhis  very  estimable  inten- 
tion of  giving  the  property  to  the  city  without  any  cost  whatever, 
and  not  a cent  was  paid  by  the  city  in  any  of  the  legal  transac- 
tions involved. 

* * * 

According  to  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  parks,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  1S9S,  Indianapolis,  now 
possesses  a park  area  of  1,204  acres,  brought  about  by  purchases 
of  some  1,100  acres  in  1898.  This  has  improved  the  rate  of  park 
are.a  per  capita  from  1.508  per  acre  to  160,  placing  the  city  in 
the  leading  rank.  There  are  13  park  areas  now  under  caie.  the 
principal  of  which  are:  Riverside  Park,  953  acres;  Brookside 
Park,  82  acres:  Garfield  Park,  99  acres,  Greenlawn  Park,  27 
acres  and  Military  Park,  17  acres.  Of  the  remaining  areas  none 
exceeds  8 acres.  The  park  system  of  Indianapolis  is  of  so  com- 
paratively recent  inception,  that  only  a beginning  in  the  way 
of  improvement  can  be  said  to  have  been  made,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  most  advanced  ideas  are  being  brought  to  bear  as 
opportunity  and  finances  perrnit.  For  the  year  1898  there  was  ap- 
propriated for  park  purposes  $395  924. 33  of  which  $300,000  was 
for  the  purchase  of  lands.  There  was  expended  $352,760  49  for 
all  purposes,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $43,163.84.  Mr. 
J.  Clyde  Power's  report  i ontains  some  edifying  remarks  on  the 
trees  suitable  to  his  locality  for  park  and  street  planting. 

* * * 

A national  park  and  forestry  reserve  association  is 
about  to  be  formed  in  Chicago  with  the  object  to  start  with  of 
inducing  the  government  to  reserve  some  7,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  northern  Minnesota.  The  area  includes  all  the  lands  sur- 
rounding the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which,  with  its 
histone  associations  and  wondrous  wealth  of  natural  resources 
of  forest,  lake  and  stream,  will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  national  parks,  and  within  moderately  easy  reach  of  a large 
number  of  people.  I c is  proposed  to  gather  a party  of  promi- 
nent men  of  the  country,  who  are  known  to  be  strong  advocates 
of  government  forest  preservation,  to  visit  the  region,  and  after- 
wards plan  a campaign  to  secure  government  action.  The  re- 
gion comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Ciow  Wing,  Aitkin, 
Wadena,  Hubbard,  Beltrami  and  Itasca.  It  is  the  continental 
divide  for  the  waters  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St.  LawTcnce,  and  has  an  elevation  ranging  from  1.300  to  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  area  includes  some  1,000  lakes,  full 
of  hffi,  and  the  game  is  in  a sense  unlimited.  The  size 
of  tract  is  practically  140  miles.  The  population  of  the 
area  is  given  as  3,714  white  and  3330  Indian,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  Indians  where  they  are,  as  they  are  peaceable, 
tractable,  tine  sportsmen  and  guides.  'I'he  state  of  Minnesota 
has  b.en  steadily  at  work  for  years  try  ing  to  create  state  reserva- 
tions but  tlie  cotninercialism  of  the  lumber  and  mining  inter- 
ests have  opposed  all  efforts.  The  present  movement  hopes  to 
secure  the  amiable  support  of  these  hitherto  refractory  parties 
and  to  enlist  them  as  active  supporters. 
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The  contract,  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a chapel  and 

gateway  at  Mount  Hope  cemetery,  Boston,  at  a cost  of  119.500. 

* * * 

Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  contributed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Tuscumbia,  Tenn,,  to  aid  the  City  Council  in  improving 
and  beautifying  Oakwood  cemetery.  The  improvements  have 
already  begun. 

* * 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  has  more  graves  in  its  cemetery  than  it 
has  living  inhabitants.  The  cemetery  is  too  years  old  and  on 
Aug.  24  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  first  burial  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  town.  There  are  said  to  be  8,000  bodies  buried 
there,  which  is  more  than  the  town’s  population. 

Oakwood  cemetery,  the  principal  burying  place  of  Waco, 
Texas,  was  seriously  damaged  as  a result  of  the  recent  flood  of 
rain.  Graves  have  sunk  from  a few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet, 
monuments  are  leaning,  head  and  footstones  are  ready  to  topple 
into  graves,  and  the  conditions  are  such  as  have  never  been  seen 
before. 

* If-  » 

At  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  Boston,  the  building  formerly 
used  as  a chapel  is  being  altered  into  a crematory.  It  is  to  be 
constructed  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  October.  The  fitting  up  of  a crematory  at  this  noted 
cemetery  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  prefer  this  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  dead,  and  it  also  indicates  the  progress 
of  the  cremation  movement. 

•»  * « 

It  would  be  astonishing  if  the  citizens  of  Babylon,  Long  Is- 
land, were  not  heard  in  loud  protest  against  the  invasion  of 
their  district  by  a number  of  cemetery  corporations.  The  list 
of  cemetery  asso.  iatioos  that  have  secured  the  rights  to  lay  apart 
certain  parcels  of  land  near  Brentwood  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town  is  as  follows.  The  Beechwood,  the  Maple  Grove,  the  Oak 
Grove,  Pinelawr,  the  Laurel  Grove,  the  Pine  Grove,  the  Holly- 
wood, the  Elm.  These  associations  were  granted  200  acres  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  town  of  Baby- 
lon was  authorized  to  fix  a fee  of  not  more  than  50  cents  for  each 
burial  in  either  of  the  mentioned  cemeteries. 

■*•*■*■ 

The  trustees  of  Elmwood  cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  a re- 
cent meeting  discussed  a resolution  providing  that  no  more  mau- 
soleums or  burial  vaults  will  be  permitted  to  be  built  within  the 
cemetery  grounds.  The  reason  publicly  given  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  above  resolution,  as  explained  by  the  Secretary,  is  that 
the  number  of  these  private  burial  vaults  has  increased  so.rap- 
idly,  during  recent  years,  that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds 
is  already  seriously  impaired.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  intact 
the  natural  features  of  the  cemetery,  producing  as  near  as  may 
be  a park  effect.  This  may  be  a giant  stride  in  landscape  cem- 
etery practice. 

* * -it 

Mr.  Rutan,  Architect,  of  Pittsburg,  recently  submitted  plans 
and  specifications  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Buhl  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  a mau- 
soleum, receiving  vault  and  chapel  to  be  erected  in  Oakwood 
cemetery  to  cost  150,000.  The  structure  will  be  of  granite  with 
white  marble  interior,  and  will  be  65  by  30  feet  in  area.  The 
chapel  will  be  40  feet  long  with  three  windows  and  vestibule. 
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There  will  be  twelve  public  receiving  vaults,  six  on  each  side  of 
the  corridor,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  latter  will  be  two  private 
vaults,  which  are  intended  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buhl.  This  work 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  let,  and  will  be  a 
donation  to  O.ikwood  cemetery  so  far  as  it  goes  in  every  detail 
except  the  two  private  vaults. 

* » * 

D.jwagiac,  Mich.,  is  reaping  the  reward  coming  from  im- 
provements in  its  Riverside  cimctery,  in  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  the  work  by  the  citizens  and  the  appreciative  curiosity 
excited  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Among  the  latest  improve- 
ments are  two  fountains,  one  of  which  was  installed  from  public 
subscriptions  and  the  other  Loin  the  cemetery  fund.  These  are 
erected  in  appropriate  sites  in  the  grounds  and  are  kept  playing 
throughout  the  day,  and  form  attractive  features  to  lot  owners 
and  visitors.  Increased  interest  is  lesulting  in  additional  funds 
for  care  of  lots  from  lot  owners,  and  the  work  of  the  cemetery 
board  is  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  a result 
invariably  experienced  under  intelligent  and  progressive  con- 
trol. 

* * ■» 

The  .financial  side  of  the  cemetery  question  is  seldom  con- 
sidered in  our  rural  districts,  or  very  few  would  be  left  uncared 
for.  Back  in  the  spring  a new  policy  was  inaugurated  at  River- 
-side  cemetery,  Albton,  Mich.,  and  a determined  effort  to  redeem 
the  spot  was  made  with  the  result  that  an  altogether  different 
aspect  attaches  to  the  grounds.  A local  paper  says:  While  all 
of  the  improvements  have  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  cemetery  the  various  owners  of  lots  have  a duty  In  the  sam.e 
direction  to  perform.  That  the  expenditure  incurred  is  not  ex- 
travagance is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  lots  have  already 
begun  to  increase  and  many  people  will  want  to  purchase  lots  if 
the  grounds  are  kept  up  in  good  shape.  This  will  be  found  un- 
questionably true. 

-x- 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Lowell  cemetery 
corporation,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  just  been  published.  The  treas- 
urer’s report  shows  that  $8580,15  was  expended  for  pay 
roll  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  144,886.93,  which 
with  the  balance  from  previous  year  makes  a total  of  $44,935  33, 
A balance  of  $1510.33  is  carried  over.  A paragraph  in  the  treas- 
urer’s report  reads  as  follows:  “From  a money-making  stand- 
point the  record  for  the  past  year  is  disappointing.  The  sale  of 
lots  amounted  to  but  $2580  81,  as  against  $5887,97  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  an  average  yearly  sale  of  more  than  $5,000  for  the 
period  coveiing  the  last  14  years.  The  collections  from  lot  own- 
ers, partially  owing  to  a less  vigorous  enforcement  of  collecting, 
shows  a falling  oft  by  $641. 64,” 

* * * 

Judge  Buck  of  the  probate  court  of  Minnesota  has  decided 
for  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association  in  the  contest  over  the 
will  of  George  Plummer  Smith,  The  contest  arose  over  the  fact 
that  by  the  will  |io. 000  was  bequeathed  direct  to  the  associa- 
tion. Immediately  following  this  bequest  was  another  clause 
granting  to  Judge  William  Mitchell,  as  trustee  of  the  associa- 
tion, certain  real  estate  in  this  city,  valued  at  about  1 10,000,  the 
proceeds  of  which  should  be  used  in  the  care  of  certain  lots  in 
the  cemetery,  and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  Woodlawn  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  claimed  by  the  contestants,  who  are  residuary 
legatees  under  the  will,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  test- 
ator to  leave  both  the  1 10,000  and  the  real  estate,  for  as  the 
money  had  gone  direct  to  the  association,  the  real  estate  was  all 
that  was  still  in  question. 

* * » 

The  first  graveyard  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
rescued  from  obliteration  by  the  widening  of  Gold  street.  In 
it  the  first  settlers  and  their  successors  for  six  generations,  in- 
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eluding  in  all  some  six  thousand  persons,  were  buried.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  town  in  1640,  and  its  history  preserves  some 
curious  traits  of  New  England  character.  Atone  time  it  was 
rented  for  the  pasturage  of  horses  and  calves,  afterwards  limited 
to  calves  and  sheep,  a practice  which  continued  until  into  the 
present  century.  As  the  enclosure  became  too  small  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  dead,  portions  of  it  were  sold  oft  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  schools,  as  well  for  business  purposes, 
and  so  some  of  the  graves  were  obliterated;  and  it  was  thriftily 
provided  that  the  lots  should  be  cared  for  “at  as  little  expense  as 
may  be  to  the  town.”  Burials  in  this  lot  ceased  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  old  tombstones  have  been  replaced  and 
repaired,  and  in  a few  years  the  cemetery  will  present  an  aspect 
worthy  of  the  early  Pilgrims  and  other  pioneers  whose  bodies 
repose  in  it. 

* * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporators  of  the  Allegheny 
cemetery,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  an  important  one  in  relation  to 
proposed  improvements.  It  was  suggested  that  a portion  of  the 
endowment  fund  be  spent  yearly  on  the  lots  whether  endowed 
or  not.  As  a first  step  it  was  resolved  to  secure  the  consent  of 
all  lot-holders  having  iron  fences  around  their  lots  to  have  them 
removed.  A circular  is  to  be  ;ent  but  in  any  case  the  fences  will 
be  removed  anyhow  by  April  i,  1900.  The  invested  capital  of 
the  cemetery  amounts  to  $533  77908,  less  the  amount  held  in 
trust  as  the  “lot  owners’  endowment  fund,”  $48,879  42,  or  $483,- 
899  66  During  the  year  the  gain  has  been  $12,149  45-  The 
endowment  fund  was  increased  |i  623.  85  lots  were  sold 

$(5  507  55.  The  total  revenue  was  $60  836.65,  and  total  expendi- 
tures $41,256  68.  The  total  amounts  received  for  interments, 
foundrtions,  labor,  plants,  etc.,  was  $19,231  35,  leaving  the  act- 
ual cost  of  keeping  the  cemetery  $22,025  33.  President  Clarke 
points  out  the  fact  in  his  report  that  if  the  cemetery  never  sells 
another  lot  the  income  xill  be  enough  to  keep  the  cemetery  in 
its  present  condition.  The  total  number  of  proprietors  is  now 
5.360.  The  total  number  of  interments  in  the  past  year  were 
980,  an  increase  of  96  over  last  year,  making  the  total  number 
of  the  dead  on  the  grounds  41 ,437.  Monumental  structures 
costing  $40,000  were  erected  during  the  year. 

* * * 

The  23rd  annual  meeting  of  Stockholders  of  Magnolia 
cemetery.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  held  on  June  13.  During  the 
year  new  sections  have  been  prepared  for  burial  purposes,  and 
the  sale  of  lots  amounted  to  $3,179. 10.  The  fund  is  in  the  hands 
ot  the  trustees  for  the  care  of  roads,  grounds  and  lakes  now 
amounts  to  $37,949.,s7.  The  perpetual  care  fund  is  increasing 
and  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  on  its  behalf.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  cemetery  some  $130,000  have  been  expended 
in  its  improvement  and  preservation.  One  of  the  sights  of 
Magnolia  is  the  venerable  oak  under  which  Commodore  In- 
graham lies  buried.  The  report  contains  the  following  note 
concerning  it:  “In  the  terrible  gale  of  i8o4,  which  did  great 
damage  in  and  around  Charleston,  this  old  oak  tree,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  near  the  superintendent’s  office,  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces.  The  huge  body  was  split  iuto  several  parts  which  were 
thrown  in  all  directions  of  the  compass,  falling  to  the  ground, 
stretching  out  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from  main  body  of  the 
tree,  but  not  detached  from  the  original  trunk  of  the  tree. 
From  the  ends  of  these  shattered  limbs  have  in  the  past 
century  sprung  up  a half  dozen  trees,  throwing  out  their  broad, 
green,  moss-cover,  d branches,  now  covering  a space  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  circumference.  The  scars  of  the  storm  are  still 
perceptible;  this  tempest-tossed  tree  has  been  carefully  pro- 
tected, and  is  well  worth  a visit  to  Magnolia  to  see.”  The 
history  of  the  Magnolia  Cemetery  is  an  interesting  record. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 

An  unseemly  criticism  on  the  beautiful  poem  on  “The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,”  has  called  forth  a number  of  eulogistic 
paragraphs  from  some  of  our  foremost  literary  men.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Harrison  of  York,  Neb.,  the  well  known  horticulturist,  con- 
tributes the  following  on  the  subject,  and  relating  thereto,  says; 
“I  have  seen  that  noted  propagator,  Jackson  Dawson,  wield  the 
hoe  as  though  it  were  a magician’s  wand.” 

You  had  better  go  slow, 

On  that  man  with  the  hoe. 

It  isn’t  the  tool, 

Which  is  making  the  fool. 

Or  spoiling  the  laborers  face. 

And  marring  its  beauty  and  grace. 

In  stolidity  clad. 

So  heavy  and  sad, 

I love  a good  hoe. 

I want  you  to  know; 

Its  a magic  il  wand  in  the  hand  of  a king; 

And  beauty  and  joy  from  the  earth  it  will  bring. 

It  is  comely  and  light, 

And  wielded  aright. 

The  garden  will  smile, 

In  abundance  the  white; — 

And  beautiful  flowers  in  the  wake  of  the  hoe. 

Will  spring  up  like  magic.  How  sweetly  they  grow! 

So  comely  and  fair. 

They  fill  all  the  air, 

With  the  breath  of  their  smile. 

And  your  labors  beguile. 

And  the  fruits  which  abundantly  grow  in  your  garden. 

Will  yield  up  their  treasures  to  you  as  their  warden. 

My  hair  has  grown  white. 

But  my  spirits  are  light, 

I look  back  on  my  life. 

With  its  burdens  and  strife. 

And  think  of  the  joy  I have  had  with  my  hoe. 

Where  the  roses,  pansies  and  columbines  grow. 

But  the  foxtail  and  weed 
Which  so  ruthlessly  feed, 

On  the  soil  and  the  shower 
Which  belong  to  the  flower. 

Well  knowing  their  peril  and  danger. 

Cry  out  in  alarm.  Hello,  there  you  stranger! 

Just  put  down  your  hoe. 

Or  the  next  you  will  know. 

You  will  have  all  the  tan. 

And  wear  all  the  ban. 

Of  that  Angelus  man, 

Oh  no  my  Dear  Sir,  I am  willing  to  wager. 

It  isn’t  the  hae  and  it  isn’t  the  labor. 

These  never  you  fear. 

Its  tobacco  and  beer 
Which  is  marring  the  face 
Of  the  laboring  race. 

C.  S.  Harrison. 


A correspondent  asks  for  information  as  to  obtaining  litera- 
ture relative  to  the  organization,  etc.,  of  societies  having  in  view 
the  encouragement  of  the  beautifying  of  towns,  etc. 

In  reply  we  would  say;  “There  is  no  literature  pertaining 
exclusively  to  this  subject.  The  department  in  Park  anb 
Cemetery  devoted  to  Improvement  Associations  gave  sugges- 
tions for  organizing  in  the  March  number.  Distributing  this 
journal  among  interested  people  would  create  a sentiment  in  the 
right  direction,  but  one  or  two  persons  must  bring  about  the 
organization  by  their  own  personal  efforts. 
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The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  in  Kentucky. 

Specimens  of  the  imported  elm  leaf 
beetle,  Galerucella  luteola,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  a section  of  Nelson  County 
thirty  miles  south  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  it  was  found  in  such  quan- 
tities that  ten  bushels  of  the  mature  bee- 
tles might  have  been  taken  from  as  many 
trees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  the 
English  and  the  American  elm  were 
growing  side  by  side  the  European  tree 
only  was  attacked,  the  native  species  be- 
ing quite  free  from  the  pest. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  spray 
the  trees  with  a preparation  of  Paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  when  the  insects 
are  in  the  larval  state  and  as  there  are 
often  two  or  more  broods  each  season  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
at  intervals. 

Persons  in  authority  in  towns  where 
this  beetle  is  found  should  make  every 
possible  effort  to  have  it  exterminated  in 
order  to  avert  the  injury  which  would 
come  from  its  increase. 

To  this  end  it  would  be  well  to  secure 
legislative  aid  by  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  would  require  owners  of  infested 
trees  to  take  prompt  action  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  pest. — Warren  H. 
Manning. 

* * * 

Kalmia,  or  Mountain  Laurel. 

The  sides  of  old  Lookout  and  all  sur- 
rounding mountains  have  been  clothed  in 
festal  May  garments  of  wild  Laurel,  and 
a more  beautiful  wild  flower  has  never  yet 
been  discovered.  This  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  is  common  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
and  is  usu.illy  found  on  mountain  sides  or 
dry  waste  places,  and  occasionally  along 
streams. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  shrub 
cannot  be  transplanted  from  the  woods, 
and  the  writer  has  repeatedly  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  so  doing; 
but  a good  authority  says  this  is  a mistake 
for  with  proper  precaution  in  preparing 
the  soil,  as  nearly  like  that  in  which 
Kalmia  usually  grows,  success  is  assured. 
The  following  few  directions  are  to  be 
closely  observed:  First,  soil  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  leaf  mould  should  be  pro- 
cured, than  take  up  plants  of  small  size, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  the  loots,  and  not 
to  let  them  get  dry;  plant  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  taking  up,  then  cut  back 
and  it  is  said  very  few  will  fail  to  make 


elegant  plants  which  will  flower  freely  the 
second  year. 

The  flowers  of  Kalmia  latifolia  are 
bor.ie  in  large  and  showy  clusters  of  rose 
color  or  white  with  crimson  spots,  flowers 
terminal;  leaves  are  lance  ovate  of  bright 
rich  green. — Southern  Florist  and 
Gardener. 

* * 4f 

Spraying. 

It  is  marvelous  what  spraying  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  horticulture.  The 
ravages  of  insects  on  fruit  and  foliage  have 
no  doubt  discouraged  many  persons  from 
planting  certain  desirable  things.  Putting 
aside  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  has  al- 
ready had  more  than  its  share  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  few  years,  the  elm 
and  most  all  evergreens  have  chiefly 
suffered — the  former  from  the  leaf  beetle 
and  the  latter  from  red  spider.  The 
largest  immunity  from  human  attack  is 
had  by  the  spider.  Evergreens  get  pos- 
sessed by  these  minute  creatures  and  be- 
come virtually  smothered  with  them,  dy- 
ing gradually.  I witnessed  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hedges  of 
Norway  spruce,  which  had  become  so 
infected  as  to  make  it  a menace  to  other 
near-by  evergreens  as  well  as  an  unsightly 
object.  Spraying  has  placed  greater  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  shoulders  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist, for  by  its  means,  if  taken  in 
time  and  properly  used,  almost  all  insects 
and  fungi  may  be  controlled.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  an  effective  spray  against  red 
spider,  though  where  trees  have  been 
neglected  many  years,  and  have  become 
bare  of  foliage  and  haggard,  it  is  often 
most  satisfactory  to  apply  the  axe  and 
supply  the  brush  heap  to  be  immediately 
burned.  Leaf-eating  insects  are  always 
best  reached  by  poison  solutions,  such  as 
Paris  green.  It  is  becoming  quite  usual 
to  use  the  latter  in  connection  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  making  the  spray  against 
fungi  as  well  as  insects.  The  spraying 
apparatus  should  become  tools  for  regu- 
lar use  whereever  there  are  trees,  and 
when  this  becomes  an  established  rule, 
pests  will  be  under  fair  subjection.  Both 
sulphur  and  lime  are  known  to  be  puri- 
fiers and  are  much  used  in  greenhouses  to 
check  mildew  and  rot.  But  their  use 
should  be  extended  further  to  many  out- 
side cases.  Root  diseases,  particularly 
among  evergreens  and  small  plants,  are 
not  infrequent,  and  an  application  of  sul- 
phur or  lime  will  usually  be  found  helpful. 
The  English  gooseberry  has  found  ill- 


favor  in  the  United  States  because  of  mil- 
dew attacks  on  the  leaves.  Powdered 
lime  sprinkled  over  the  plant,  as  sulphur 
is  used  in  greenhouses  on  rose  leavss,  has 
been  found  entirely  effective.  An  impor- 
tant thing  for  the  person  who  sprays  is 
to  learn  that  delays  are  dangerous.  Spray 
early  and  at  regular  intervals.  These 
pests  do  not  come  with  a flare  of  trumpets, 
and  signs  of  their  presence  should  not  be 
waited  for.  Spray  anyhow,  as  prevention 
is  always  better  than  a cure.-  5.  Mendel- 
son  Meehan . 

# » » 
Sob-Irrigating  Flower  Beds. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  tried 
in  introducing  water  freely  below  the  beds 
of  growing  plants  have  proved  conclu- 
sively the  value  of  this  kind  of  watering. 
The  cross  section  given  herewith  shows 
how  one  may  readily  try  this  experiment 
for  himself  any  time.  Select  the  spot 
where  a small  bed  is  to  be  devoted  to 
foliage  or  other  plants,  and  sink  an  empty 


keg  in  the  centre  just  below  the  position 
of  the  coming  roots  Fit  an  old  piece  of 
tin  pipe,  as  suggested  in  the  sketch,  and 
your ‘-irrigating  plant”  is  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Not  only  can  water  be  thus  freely 
applied,  but  liquid  manure  also.  The 
keg,  it  should  be  said  should  not  be  one 
that  will  “hold  water.” 

* X -x 

The  Linden  Tree, 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  lecture  in 
Professor  J.  G.  Jack’s  course  he  said  re- 
specting the  Linden:  “The  linden  has 
many  names,  in  various  localities  it  is 
called  linden,  lime  tree  and  whitewood. 
The  common  name  for  the  American 
species  of  the  tree  is  basswood.  One 
pleasant  characteristic  of  the  linden  is  its 
delicate  sweet-scented  flowers.  Another 
peculiar  feature  is  its  bark,  which  is  soft, 
white,  and  so  tough  and  close  in  texture 
that  the  inner  portion  is  used  for  fine 
matting.  Although  the  basswood  is  the 
only  native  species  to  be  found  in  New 
England,  it  is  not  at  all  common  about 
Boston,  and  most  of  the  trees  seen  here 
on  the  Common  and  elsewhere  are  of 
foreign  origin.  The  basswood  is  the  latest 
of  the  lindens  to  flower,  its  blossoms 
being  seen  about  the  first  week  in  July, 
although  there  is  one  European  species 
which  puts  forth  its  flowers  almost  as  late. 
It  is  easy  to  identify  a linden,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  for  the  bark  of  all  has  a peculiar 
odor  and  flavor.” — New  England  Farmer. 
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Boston.  Mass.  Secretary 

O.  C.  SIMONDS,  Chicago.  Treasurer- 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111. 

The  souvenir  prepared  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Parks  and  Boulevards  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association,  at  the  recent  convention  held 
in  that  city,  is  a handsome  memento  of 
the  occasion.  In  the  main  it  is  a pictor- 
ial representation  of  the  excellent  leatures 
of  Detroits  park  system,  beautifully  execu- 
ed  in  all  particulars,  with  sufficient  text 
to  convey  the  principal  matters  of  inter- 
est. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  prepared  a special  souvenir  num- 
ber of  the  N.  C.  R.  for  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  at  their 
Detroit  Convention.  This  company, 
through  the  intelligent  philanthropic  effort 


of  its  president,  Mr  John  H.  Patterson,  has 
effected  a remarkable  work  among  its  em- 
ployees in  creating  an  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  home  surroundings. 
The  portion  of  Dayton,  O.,  in  which  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  has  found  a 
world  wide  reputation,  and  the  influence 
exerted  by  this  very  sucessful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  sustained  energy  in  a 
good  work,  is  already  far  reaching  and  is 
promising  of  a wide  spread  reform  in  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employee. 
The  souvenir  is  replete  with  detail  illus- 
trations of  the  work  of  the  improvement 
association,  with  descriptive  text  and 
much  information  relating  to  methods  of 
procedure  and  the  general  scheme  as  it 
progresses,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  has  undertaken 
to  make  a complete  collection  of  the  poi- 
sonous plants  of  Nebraska,  and  asks 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter to  give  aid  by  sending  samples,  ac- 
companied by  notes,  as  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  plants,  with  other  infor- 
mation which  may  be  helpful.  Stockmen 
in  particular  are  asked  to  give  this  mat- 
ter their  attention.  Samples  and  corres- 
pondence should  be  addressed  to  Profes- 
sor Bessey,  Lincoln  Neb. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  h . 
Gray,  landscape  architect,  of  Boston,  a 
copy  of  “The  Ideal  Watertown,”  the 
Young  Men's  Assembly  special  edition  of 
the  Watertown,  (Mass.,)  Enterprise. 
The  object  of  this  Young  Men’s  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  monthly,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  Watertown,  and  this  special  edi- 
tion contains  numerous  illustrations  with 
descriptive  text,  of  possible  public  im- 
provements and  landscape  embellish- 
ments leading  up  to  the  ideal  in  urban 
progress.  The  suggestions  and  sketches 
are  furnished  by  citizens  of  professional 
standing,  and  are  practical  and  possible, 
and  as  is  stated  in  the  columns,  many 
supposedly  ideal  schemes  promoted  years 
ago  by  far  seeing  and  public  spirited  men 
have  become  actual  realities  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  work  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Assembly  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  can  be 
imitated  to  advantage  we  might  say,  all 
over  the  land. 


The  June  issue  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  taxation  and  urban 
problems.  Among  its  important  articles 
are:  Water  supply  in  London  and  Phila- 
delphia; Municipal  government  of  Padua, 
Italy:  The  larger  Transportation  Pro- 
blems in  cities;  Duration  of  Franchises; 
State  Oversight  of  Police,  and  three  valu- 
able discussisns  on  Urban  Taxation. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Technograph 
the  annual  publicaton  of  the  engineering 
societies  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
there  appear  three  articles  of  especial 
interest  to  readers  associated  with  land- 
scape work.  They  are:  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards,” by  A.  C.  Schrader,  chief  engi- 
neer for  West  Chicago  Park  Commission- 
ers; “Notes  on  Landscape  Gardening  as 
applied  to  Parks  and  Boulevards,”  by 
James  Jensen,  superintendent  of  West 
Side  Parks,  Chicago,  and  Landscape 
Gardening — Past  and  Present,’’ by  Joseph 
Cullen  Blair,  asst.  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture. 


The  Illinois  Agriculturist,  foi  1899, 
is  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Club  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  is  its  annual 
publicatiin  representing  fome  of  the  work 
done  at  the  University,  by  the  Agricul- 
tural studen's.  Valuable  material  is  also 
contributed  by  the  professors  and  promi- 
nent agnculturisls,  of  the  State. 


The  single  tpx  would  also  result  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  city  in 
m.nny  'w.iys.  By  unt.ixing"  buildings  not 
only  would  new  buildings  be  encouraged, 
but.  the  yeaily  line  being  removed,  ihe 
old  and  cheap  buildings,  which  now  dis- 
figure the  city,  would  be  replaced  by  good- 
looking  structures.  As  no  one  could  af- 
ford to  pay  a tax  on  idle  land  which  left 
no  room  for  speculative  profits:  nearly 
all  very  valuable  land,  not  used  for  parks, 
would  contain  valuable  buddings;  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings  would  be  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  un- 
der them.  The  city  would,  therefore, 
lose  much  of  its  present  ragged  appear- 
ance. No  extra  fine  being  placed  on 
fine-appearing  buildings,  their  external 
architecture  would  be  improved. 

Linder  the  single  tax  cities  would  also 
be  better  laid  out  and  provided  with 
parks. 

If  a city  now  wishes  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance and  to  layout  its  streets  with 
some  evidence  of  design  for  the  accom- 
modation and  convenience  of  the  public, 
it  can  do  so  only  after  paying  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  land  condemned.  Under 
the  single  tax  the  land  would  have  but 
little  value  and  the  change  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  made. — From  Municiple  Af- 
fairs Xor  June. 


How  TO  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 
By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Ex.  Supt.  of 
parks.  New  York  City;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects. With  illustrations.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  McClure  Co.  1899. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  at- 
tached to  a work  on  out-door  art,  as  the 
adornment  of  home  grounds  involves, 
should  easily  invite  perusal  and  the  book 
to  hand  will  afford  some  very  interesting 
and  instructive  reading,  and  moreover, 
will  lend  to  further  study  of  so  important 
a theme.  The  author  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  briefly 
some  simple  basic  principles  concerning 
the  processes  whereby  home  grounds  can 
be  made  beautilul,  and  the  statement 
cannot  be  made  too  emphatically  at  the 
outset,  that  it  is  always  just  as  simple  and 
just  as  difficult  to  lay  out  a small  yard 
25x100  feet  as  a gentlemen’s  great  coun- 
try place  of  many  acres.  Common  sense 
and  reasonable  comfort  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  art  and  beauty.  The  book  dis- 
cusses the  selection  of  home  grounds 
and  site  of  house,  roads,  paths,  lawns, 
flower  gardens,  terrace,  plantations,  trees, 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  vines  and  climb- 
ers, etc.  And  for  larger  areas  of  work, 
pools  and  streams,  the  use  of  rocks,  resi- 
dential parks  and  details,  contracts  and 
specifications,  parks,  cemeteries,  seaside 
lawns,  city  and  village  squares  and  rail- 
road station  grounds,  etc.  etc.  The  book 
in  its  general  tone  bears  the  imprint  of 
an  adept  in  the  matters  discussed,  and 
makes  a valuable  help  in  the  cause  now 
being  ardently  encouraged  over  the 
land. 
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} SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  J 

■¥.  Jf 


AdverlisemenU,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  acconi- 
fany  order. 


Roderick  Campbell,  for  21  years  Land- 
scape Gardener  and’ Superintendent  of 
the  famous  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  open  to  an  engagement  as 
Superintendent  or  laying  out  of  new  or 
the  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Address  RODERICK  Campbell,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Wanted,  a man  of  experience  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  superintendent  in  build- 
ing up  and  developing  a modern  lawn 
cemetery  ; married  man  preferred ; good 
lodge  house,  healthy  location,  schools 
near  by  and  reasonable  salary,  equal  to 
f6oo  per  annum.  Answer  H.,  Lock  Box 
12,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Incineration  and  the  Davenport,  la.. 
Crematorium.  A handsomely  gotten  up 
illustrated  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Daven- 
port Cremation  Society,  containing  des- 
criptions of  the  plant,  arguments  on  this 
method  of  dispo-ing  of  the  dead,  rules 
and  suggtstions  and  extracts  from  the 
opinions  of  well  known  people  on  the 
subject. 

Fouth  Annual  Park  Report  of  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  for  the  year  i8y8. 
Illustrated  vMth  half  tones. 

From  Wm.  L.  Bennett,  Navarre,  O., 
a photograph  of  a corner  of  quaint  gar- 
den of  the  Zoar  Commune,  Zoar,  O. 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Experimeni'  Station,  Lans 
ING.  Mich.,  Botanical  Depart- 
ment;— Bulletins  Nos.  i to  8,  inclusive, 
two  programs  for  Arbor  Day  Con- 
vention of  Trees  in  1888;  Convention 
of  Trees  in  i8yy. 

University  of  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural experiment  Station,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  Press  Bulletin  No.  i. 
How  to  kill  grasshopper.^.  By  Law- 
rence Bruner,  Entomologist. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis  Mo., 
contains  a biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  a liberal  contri- 
butor to  the  garden;  a list  of  publications 
i-sued  from  the  Garden  in  i8y7,  i8y8;  a 
list  of  the  serial  publications  received  at 
the  garden  library,  and  comprehensive, 
indexes  to  the  contents  of  the  ten  annua! 
reports  of  the  garden  thus  far  issued. 


From  B.  Chaffee,  superintendent.  A 
number  of  handsome  photographs  of 
characteristic  features  of  Oakwood  ceme- 
tery, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

From  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  Chicago,  a 
very  fine  photograph  showing  the  corps  of 
laborers  and  special  cemetery  police  lined 
up  in  their  distinctive  uniforms. 

Trade  Literature,  Etc. 

Wilfred  A.  Brotherton,  Rochester, 
Mich.,  Michigan  wild  flowers.  Special 
wholesale  circular  of  bulbs,  tubers  and 
other  plants  for  summer  planting. 

Wholesale  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
American  seeds  of  conifers  •palms,  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  etc.,  for 
fall  planting.  Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C. 

Dreer’s  mid-summer  catalogue,  i8yy. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 

HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 


Twelve  Styles — I wo  and  Four  Wheel— Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rates  ot 
freight  from  our  Works— fa.— to 
all  points. 

For  the  past  ten  years  acknowledged  by  users 
to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  Iarmers,c9ntract- 
ors, miners, gardeners. cemetery  authorities, etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted.  Manufactured  by 

BOBSO?«  & CO., 

Office,  No.  17  state  St.,  New  York. 


^ SPECIAL  r 

^ Picea  Pungens,  Blue.  ; 
Golorado  Blue  Spruce.  ^ 

Home  Grown,  Gtafleil  Slock. 

Specimen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens, Choice  Conifers. 

We  have  two  acres  of  fine  speci- 
men plants  of  Picea  Nordmaniana. 

Four  acres  of  choice  hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  including  Iris  Katmp- 
feri.  Iris  Germanica  and  Siberica, 
etc.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes.  Ro-a 
Wichuriana,  Hardy  Periwinkle  (Grave 
Myrtle). 

Special  quotations  and  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalogue  free  on 
P application  to  ^ 

I NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO.,  ^ 

^ FRANK  BRUNTON,  Mgr.  ^ 

^ Office,  Vernon  Ave.,  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  ^ 


BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED, 


THE  SELECT  NURSERY 


YORK,  Nebraska,  has  a choice  collection  of  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 

We  have  the  choicest  Conifers  an  1 Flowers  from  the  Rockies, 
among  them  probably  the  best  Silver  Pungens  and  Concolor  in 

America.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


Landscape,  Garden  and  Plant 
Photographs. 

The  Publisher  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery announces  the  following  photo- 
graphic competition  for  iSyy. 

List  of  Premiums. 

No.  I.  Landscape  and  Garden  Ef- 
fects. A first  premium  of  Five  Dol- 
lars and  a second  of  Three  Dollars  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than 
four  photographs  of  picturesque  land- 
scape and  garden  effects.  These  may 
include  park  or  rural  scenery,  city  or 
suburban  out  door  art  in  gardening. 

No,  2.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
OF  the  Open  Air.  A first  premium 
of  Five  Dollars  and  a second  of  Three 
Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
six  photographs  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  These  may  include  wild  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  any  plant  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  in  single  speci- 
mens or  groups.  All  photographs  in 
this  class  should  carry  descriptions,  in- 
cluding approximate  dimensions. 

No.  3.  Groupings  and  Effects.  A 
first  premium  of  P’ive  Dollars  and  a 
second  of  Three  Dollars  is  offered  for  a 
series  of  six  photographs  of  picturesque 
groupings  of  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sug- 
gestive spots  of  wild  plant  life,  in  wood- 
land, park  or  home  grounds.  Rock  or 
water  gardens  may  be  included  in  this 
section.  'Phese  photographs  should 
also  have  enough  descriptive  matter  at- 
tached to  make  it  possible  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature. 

For  photographs  retained  by  the  pub- 
lisher that  are  not  awarded  prizes 
50  cents  each  will  be  paid.  The  com- 
petition will  remain  open  until  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Suggestions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  back- 
grounds plain  to  avoid  confusion  in  pic- 
ture. Figures  of  persons,  garden  utensils, 
and  all  objects  liable  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  picture  or  its  object  should  be  care- 
fully kept  out.  The  photographs  must  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs 
and  must  not  be  less  than  five  inches  by 
four  inches. 

Instructions. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in 
the  possession  of  either  the  sender  or 
others;  but  there  must  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  photographing  or  using 
them.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  the  publisher  shall  have  the  right  of 
engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  They  may  be 
printed  on  any  good  paper  that  shows  the 
subjects  clearly,  and  that  will  make  good 
half  tones. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
together  with  the  name  and  description  of 
the  objects  shown,  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Haight.  334  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
and  the  class  for  which  the  photographs 
are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled 
“Photographic  Competition.” 


IV 
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Entrance  Gates. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  arch  and  entrance  gates 
IS  from  a design  recently  furnished  by  the  J.  E.  Bolles  Iron  and 
Wire  Works  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  Realty  Title  & Invest- 
ment Co.  of  Fainesville,  O.  The  following  letter,  received  by 
the  manufacturers,  speaks  for  itself  : 

“ We  are  much  pleased  with  the  arch  recently  purchased  of 
you  to  be  used  as  an  entrance  to  our  “Shorelands”  allotment  on 
Lake  Erie.  Besides  being  substantially  made,  it  is  much 


admired  for  its  artistic  beauty.  Prom  a number  of  designs 
submitted,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  to  adopt.” 

Any  one  in  need  of  this  class  of  work  will  do  well  to  cor- 
respond with  the  above  firm. 


GARDEN  AND  FOREST 

Complete  sets  of  ten  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  or 
half  Morocco,  odd  volumes,  at  $2  each.  300  of 
the  514  numbers,  comprising  complete  sets,  ;^I0. 
A few  mutilated  numbers  for  Scrap  Books  at 
nominal  prices.  Address 

GARDEN  AND  FOREST, 

Care  Park  and  Cemetery, 

1536  Am.  Trust  Society  Building, 

NEW  YORK  GITY. 


TEZSTI IVIONI  AL_S. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes; 
‘‘  Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  excellent 
periodical  you  are  making  in  the  interest  of  a keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  H.  H.  Noble,  President  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  says:  ‘‘Your  journal  is  doing  a great  work  by 
educating  the  public  to  the  appreciation  of  burying  the  dead  in 
a beautiful  park  instead  of  a stone-yard.” 


MICHIGAN  WILD  FLOWERS 

FOR  SUMMER  PLANTING. 

JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER. 

Early  spring  flowering  Bulbous  and  Tuberous,  Trilliums,  Bicucullas 
(Dicentras),  Sanguinarias,  Ranunculus,  Isopyrums,  Dentarias,  Cardamines, 
Podophyllums,  Calthas,  Claytonias  and  Liliums. 

Special  descriptive  wholesale  catalogue. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON, 

ROCHESTEU,  WIICII.,  U.  S.  A. 


t Always  mention  ^ ^ 

C “Park  and  Cemetery” 

^ Sf3~  When  writing  to  Advertisers. 


FLORIDA  PINE 

FLORIDA  CTPRFSS 
TANK  00.,  X 


Last  many  years. 

Losi  Q liie-iie ! 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ell, 


Gemetery  Records 


For  Small  Town,  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries. 

Cbe  t^ombinatlon  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Cot  Diagram  Book  « « « 

contains  pages  for  Indexing  Record  of  Interments,  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of  Interments 
is  ruled  for  entering  Number  of  Interment,  Name  of  Deceased,  Place  of  Birth,  Late  Residence,  Age, 
Sex.  Social  State,  Date  of  Death,  Cause  of  Death.  Date  of  Interment,  Place  of  Interment,  Section 
and  Lot,  Grave  fee.  Name  of  Undertaker,  Name  of  nearest  relative  or  friend.  Remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provides  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simplifies  the 
important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves  and  the  names  of  their  occupants, 
substantially  bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book,  x 12  inches. 
Price:  Style  ‘“A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments.  200  Lots,  $5. 

Style  “B,”  151  pages,  1100  Interments,  300  Lots,  fy. 

Cbe  ‘‘Simplex”  Record  of  Tntermenis  « « « 

Is  Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are  9x12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the  consecutive 
Number  of  Interment.  Name  of  Deceased,  Date  of  Death,  Date  of  Interment,  Age,  Place  of 
Interment,  Location  of  Grave,  Grave  Fee  and  Cause  of  Death. 

“Simplex,”  40  pages  9x12  for  960  names,  $1.50.  “Simplex,”  80  pages  px  12  for  1920  names,  $2.50. 

Cbe  “Batype”  Index  Books  « « « 

A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page.  The  rulings  and 
printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  corresponding  pages  in  Interment 
Record  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries  where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having 
the  ordinary  Index  bound  in  the  Record  of  Interments  or  Lot  Book, 

2.000  names,  St. 25,  4,100  names,  00. 

Specimen  Pages  of  the  “Combination”  or  “Simplex”  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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HE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  As- 
.sociation  of  i\merican  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents will  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
September  5-8,  and  tie  program  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  The  fact  that  the  meeting  has  not 
been  held  in  the  New  England  States  for  several 
years,  and  that  it  is  the  home  of  so  many  of  our 
leading  landscape  and  horticultural  experts,  should 
attract  a large  gathering  of  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  interested  in  the  care  and  development  of 
cemeteries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  c&ll  attention  to 
the  wonderful  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  our  cemeteries,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  credit  for  this  must  be  largely  accorded  to  the 
Association,  but  we  would  add,  that  this  advance 
might  have  been  broadened  to  take  in  other  features 
of  cemetery  work,  had  but  the  trustees  and  other 
officials  identified  themselves  with  the  aims  of  the 
organization.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  we  again 
urge  the  cemetery  corporations  of  the  country  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  attendance  of  at  least  their 
superintendent  at  the  coming  meeting,  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  tlie  presence  of  any  represehtative 
of  the  governing  body  will  not  only  have  an  inspir- 
ing influence  on  others  present,  but  will  insure  to 


the  immediate  benefit  of  himself  and  the  property 
he  represents. 

IT  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  U.  S.  Paris 
Exposition  Commissioners  to  exploit  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  all  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  our  American  civilization,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  general  idea  a circular  has  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
on  the  subject  of  rural  economy,  calling  for  charts 
and  photographs  to  be  exhibited  in  portfolios  each 
containing  24  sheets  measuring  22  in.  by  28  in. 
These  illustrations  are  to  comprise  farm  buildings, 
and  the  operations,  methods  and  appliances  of 
American  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  The  lim- 
ited space  at  our  disposal  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  representation  by  means  of  sam- 
ples and  specimens  in  these  departments,  although 
such  exhibits  on  as  large  a scale  as  permissible  are 
being  prepared;  but  to  provide  for  proper  represen- 
tation suitable  space  has  been  set  aside  in  the 
United  States  section  for  the  display  of  photographs 
or  other  illustrations  of  Horticultural  subjects.  In 
circular  No  7 issued  from  Washington  relative  to 
this,  an  invitation  is  extended  for  photographs  or 
illustrations  of  “Public  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  Priv- 
ate Grounds  and  Home  places:  Views  showing 
characteristic  landscape  features,  ponds  of  aquatics, 
ornamental  plantings  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
driveways,  rustic  buildings,  lodges,  etc.  Orna- 
mental planting  along  highways,  about  public  buil d- 
ings,  railway  stations,  etc.”  These  suggestions 
should  be  generously  complied  with,  and  if  noth- 
ing else,  such  a display  will  make  comparisons  with 
European  progress  in  these  directions  a grand  les- 
son for  future  development. 

The  construction  of  a public  comfort  building  in 
a prominent  part  of  Boston,  at  a cost  of 
some  $i  5,000,  is  an  excellent  indication  that 
some  of  our  city  authorities  are  waking  up  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  a properly  distributed 
system  of  such  structures  in  all  large  cities.  It  is, 
moreover,  astonishing,  considering  the  amount  of 
travel  indulged  in  by  the  American  of  average 
means,  that  in  our  progressive  cities  we  have  not 
kept  up  in  this  line  of  progress  with  the  leading 
European  cities.  This  criticism  is  equally  due  the 
officials  of  parks  and  cemeteries.  There  is  a seri- 
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ous  inadequacy  of  toilet  accommodations  in  the  ma- 
jority of  such  places,  and  what  is  still  more  to  be 
decried,  is  the  lack  of  common  decency  displayed 
by  most  of  the  structures  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Even  in  the  majority  of  our  finest  parks  no  effort  is 
made  to  invest  the  exterior  of  such  absolutely  neces- 
sary buildings  with  any  architectural  attractiveness. 

That  growing  menace  to  our  parks  and  boule- 
vards and  the  landscape  generally,  the  ever- 
present advertising  sign-board,  came  in  for 
well-deserved  censure  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association,  and 
a committee  was  appointed  to  agitate  possible  re- 
forms in  the  placing  of  these  objectionable  accom- 
paniments of  modern  business  methods.  This  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  far  reaching  influence  of 
out-door  art.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the 
points  of  vantage  in  a beautiful  landscape  should 
be  monopolized  by  the  individual  pushing  his  trade. 
It  is  conceded  in  this  age  that  the  landscape  in  a 
general  sense  belongs  to  the  people,  and  most  of 
the  enlightened  governments  are  exercising  their 
functions  to  preserve  the  most  celebrated  natural 
beauties  of  their  domains  to  the  people,  for  all  time. 
On  general  principles  an  advertising  sign  is  an  ugly 
blot  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  civic  authorities  or  property  ovvne4's  per- 
mitting such  desecration  are  equally  to  blame.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  let  us  hope,  that  the  awak- 
ening of  public  sentiment  to  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  be  a strong 
factor  in  helping  to  relegate  to  the  past  a system  of 
advertising  so  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
art  out  of  doors. 

IT  has  been  prognosticated  that  the  next  century 
would  be  the  humanitarian  century,  that  is  to 
say  when  the  true  meaning  of  neighborlincss 
will  be  better  understood,  when  there  will  be  a 
more  incisive  sense  of  the  duty  one  owes  to  his  fel- 
low, and  the  duty  the  municipality  owes  to  its  citi- 
zens, and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  pro- 
phesy may  find  fulfillment.  One  is  impressed,  how- 
ever, sometimes  with  the  idea  that  in  certain  direc- 
tions we  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  not  making 
the  foundations  sufficiently  broad  nor  of  the  best 
material;  but  after  all,  effort  in  the  proper  direction 
always  has  the  right  to  back  up  for  a (resh  start, 
and  it  always  gathers  renewed  strength  for  the  final 
consummation.  This  reflection  is  induced  by  the 
activity  of  the  Brooklyn  park  authorities  in  erecting 
their  pretty  little  park  houses,  with  the  proposed 
addition  of  libraries  thereto.  This  is  a step  of  the 
most  advanced  order,  and  well  becomes  so  progres- 
sive a locality  as  Brooklyn,  it  points  a way  for  oth- 
ers to  follow  when  experience  has  proved  the  advisa- 


bility of  the  step.  On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  considerable  criticism  of  the  proposition, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  park  is  for  fresh  air 
and  recreation  and  that  a library  attachment  will 
divert  interest  from  the  real  reason  of  its  existence. 
This  does  not  cover  the  ground  however,  for  rest 
amid  beautiful  surroundings  is  also  a leading  func- 
tion of  the  park,  and  added  to  this  an  opportunity 
for  rest  with  mental  recreation,  would  perhaps  in- 
crease the  weight  of  argument,  in  favor  of  the  park 
as  an  actual  necessity  in  human  progress. 

A DOMINANT  law  concerning  public  statuary 
is  appropriateness,  and  it  is  a gratifying 
feature  of  the  present  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters that  several  public  monuments  recently  erected 
have  been  peculiarly  appropriate,  notably  the 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  scene  of  his 
labors  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  statue  of  Burns  at 
Barre,  Vt. , in  front  of  the  school  building.  The 
fact  of  the  probable  removal  of  several  monuments 
proves  the  necessity  of  very  careful  consideration 
in  this  respect  in  relation  to  the  future.  It  is  so 
often  forgotten  that  public  statuary,  while  erected 
to  fill  a public  desire  to  express  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices, or  as  a commemorative  object,  is  really  set 
up  for  future  criticism,  for  while  the  history  of  the 
rm  nument  may  be  of  passing  interest,  and  all  its 
associations  worthy  of  historic  record,  the  appio- 
priatencss  of  its  design  or  setting  will  either  justify 
or  condemn  its  permanence.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  reconstruction  of  the  Beacon  Hill  monument, 
Boston,  which  was  originally  erected  in  1790  to 
commemorate  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  was  afterwards  pulled  down. 
An  association  was  formed  to  construct  it  once 
more  on  as  near  as  possible  its  original  site  and 
after  the  same  design,  and  this  being  done  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  state,  and  will 
be  maintained.  Perhaps  a more  difficult  question 
of  appropriateness  is  that  involved  in  the  placing  of 
statuary  in  our  parks.  As  a general  proposition, 
park  statuary  per  se,  should  partake  mainly  of  the 
ideal,  and  in  this  line  of  art  little  encouragement 
has  been  accorded  our  sculptors.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  in  the  near  future  more  of  this  class  of 
woik  will  be  forthcoming.  The  establishment  of 
art  commissions  in  our  leading  cities,  at  least  prom- 
ises that  we  shall  have  artistic  judgment  brought 
to  bear  on  all  art  offerings  for  public  places,  and  it 
is  also  to  be  expected,  that  the  refinement  which 
is  gradually  becoming  a ruling  principle  of  our  ed- 
ucated classes,  will  dictate  in  their  gifts  of  statuary 
to  our  parks,  and  will  result  in  the  encouragement 
of  ideal  work  among  our  sculptors,  to  the  end  thac 
artistic  embellishment  of  our  public  places  may  not 
only  regale  the  senses  but  educate  the  mind. 
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PUBLIC  VALUE  OF  A BOTANIC  GARUEN. 

A visitor  appeared  among  the  shrubs  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  a recent  local  holiday,  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity,  he  said,  to  study  the  plants. 
He  had  a home  in  an  ouilying  suburb  wliich  he 
was  improving,  and  he  took  much  pleasure  in 
studying  the  shrubs  and  their  fitness  for  his  place. 
Botanical  sequence  he  neither  knew  nothing  of  nor 
cared  for,  but  the  appearance  of  the  shrubs  as  they 
are,  he  very  much  enjoyed.  He  made  it  a practice 
to  come  here  two  or  three  times  a year  to  see  what 
plants  there  might  be  and  what  were  profitable  for 
his  use.  The  unusual  beauty  of  Boston  suburbs  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  cities  he  ascribed  to 
the  personal  interest  which  many  householders  feel 
in  their  plants  and  their  anxiety  to  know  them 
themselves. 

Could  anything  more  eloquent  be  said  as  to  the 
utility  to  the  pubfic  of  a botanic  garden  where  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  found.  This 
man’s  case  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  many  will 
be  seen  doing  the  same  as  he,  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  any  improvement  in  general  surround- 
ings is  brought  about.  It  is  the  personal  know- 
ledge and  interest  of  everyone,  not  the  favored  few 
that  accomplishes  it,  where  everyone  lends  a hand 
and  takes  a personal  pride  in  his  home  and  street. 

Such  a state  of  things,  however,  is  not  brought 
about  without  an  inspiration.  A city  in  a beauti- 
ful region,  becomes  in  time  beautiful.  In  an  ugly 
region,  unless  there  is  some  saving  grace,  it  re- 
mains ugly.  Nursery  localities  are  famous  for  their 
neat  yards  and  well  cared  for  shrubs.  A beautiful 
park  gives  a tone  to  the  whole  vicinity.  The  eyes 
are  the  only  means  of  gathering  knowledge  and  na- 
ture or  art  must  give  the  required  inspiration.  In 
Boston  where  suburban  beauty  has  reached  so  high 
a plane,  the  surrounding  country  is  most  attractive, 
the  people  natural  botanists,  and  the  means  provided 
by  art  for  acquaintance  with  plants  unusual. 

Perhaps  of  all  artificial  sources  of  information, 
the  botanic  garden  is  most  useful.  This  need  not 
be  so  highly  developed  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
where  the  public  may  stay  a day,  or  the  student 
for  years  where  trees  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the 
world  are  tested  and  studied,  acclimatized  if  possi- 
ble and  given  over  for  distt ibution,  and  which  is 
the  centre  of  both  science  and  art  in  woody  plants. 
The  best  example  of  what  may  be  done  is  the  col- 
lection of  ornamental  shrubs  which  the  devotion  of 
Mr.  John  Dunbar  has  given  to  Rocliester  in  High- 
land Park.  Here  are  most  of  the  shrubs  useful  to 
cultivation  in  that  region,  arranged  with  some  idea 
of  botanical  sequence,  but  with  the  more  important 
thought  of  making  the  place  attractive  and  to  show 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  for  beauty  in  its  proper 


place.  The  expense  has  not  been  great,  the  ground 
occupied  has  not  been  large  and  every  inch  is  still 
of  as  much  value  as  a pleasure  ground.  I have 
heard  the  trained  gardener  sigh  for  such  a place  in 
which  to  study.  If  he  requires  it,  certainly  the 
masses  do,  and  they  show  their  appreciation.  Every 
large  town  might  have  such  a collection  in  some 
form  from  which  it  would  hardly  be  a loser. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

With  the  approach  of  September  the  foliage  of 
trees  has  so  far  accomplished  its  work  that  the  loss 
of  it  at  that  time  has  been  found  to  be  of  no  serious 
loss  to  a tree.  Taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge 
planters  at  the  present  time  often  start  extensive 
work  in  the  early  days  of  September.  They  have 
two  reasons  for  this,  one  is  that  it  expedites  work, 
the  other,  that  trees  so  planted  invariably  live, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  those  set  at  other  times. 
There  are  some  who  prefer  to  wait  a while  before 
planting  deciduous  trees,  but  even  these  persons 
believe  in  the  planting  of  evergreens.  Indeed  the 
close  of  Augiust,  should  it  be  a fairly  wet  time,  is 
thought  to  be  a favorable  time  for  evergreen  plant- 
ing. Had  I a lot  of  both  kinds  to  plant  I would 
start  evergreens  in  August,  looking  to  the  taking  in 
hand  of  the  deciduous  stock  later  in  September. 
By  the  close  of  July  evergreens  have  completed 
their  growth,  and  to  be  successful  in  their  removal 
requires  but  the  preservation  of  as  much  root  as 
possible  and  the  giving  of  them  an  abundance  of 
water.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  foretell  weather, 
other-wise  if  a cool,  wet  time  in  summer  could  be 
selected  it  doubly  ensures  the  work.  When  an 
evergreen  is  set  in  its  new  position  it  should  receive 
a deluge  of  water,  first  half  filling  the  hole  with 
soil.  This  almost  liquifies  the  soil  carrying  it  in 
and  around  all  the  roots,  the  weight  of  water  set- 
ting it  heavily  about  the  roots  so  that  when  the 
water  soaks  away  the  whole  ball  is  compact.  It  is 
this  compact  settling  which  is  essential  to  the  well 
doing  of  transplanted  trees.  There  must  be  enough 
fine  soil  for  the  water  to  carry  it  ryider  and  around 
the  roots.  What  a great  compacter  of  soil  lots  of 
water  is,  is  well  illustrated  by  laboring  men  on  city 
streets.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  dig  a trench  to  lay 
gas  or  water  pipe  and  after  the  pipe  is  laid  the  soil 
has  to  be  all  replaced  in  the  trench.  Watch  the 
laborers  pour  water  on  the  mass  as  it  is  thrown  in! 
They  will  pour  enough  that  the  whole  mass  is  as 
solid  as  before  they  dug  it  out,  and  pavements  are 
relaid  on  the  top  with  no  danger  of  sinkage.  Take 
a ball  with  the  tree  if  possible,  water  it  well,  and 
almost  at  once  it  will  make  new  roots  and  re-estab- 
lish itself. 
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The  latter  half  of  September  is  a very  favorable 
time  for  deciduous  trees  to  be  planted.  The  pro- 
cess differs  but  little  from  that  required  by  ever- 
greens. The  stripping  of  the  foliage  is  the  chief 
difference.  Take  this  off,  then  treat  the  tree  as 
directed  for  evergreens.  Pour  in  lots  of  water  in 
the  same  way,  to  solidify  the  soil,  then  after  all  has 
well  settled  fill  up  loosely  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
with  the  rest  of  the  soil. 

The  reason  why  early  planting  is  generally  more 
successful  than  that  of  any  other  period  is  this.  The 
soil  is  warm,  quite  warm  and  this,  with  the  moist- 
ure, causes  new  roots  to  form  at  once,  and  with 
these  advanced,  success  is  assured.  Let  any  one 
who  has  not  seen  this,  experiment  for  information 
sake.  Take  some  tree  in  late  summer,  treat  it  as 
directed,  stripping  the  leaves  etc.,  planting  and  so 
on  and  then  in  about  four  weeks  time  dig  it  up 
again.  If  the  planting  has  been  as  successful  as 
the  most  of  mine  has,  he  will  find  a lot  of  new  roots 
have  formed  from  the  old  ones.  The  soil  in  late 
summer  is  really  like  a hotbed,  and  it  forces  out 
roots  as  a hotbed  does. 

With  plenty  of  water  at  command  I would  pre- 
fer planting  both  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  in 
early  fall  to  any  other  season. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

CLINGING  VINES. 

Vines  have  different  ways  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  solid  bodies.  English  ivy,  ampelopsis  and 
ficus  repens  are  three  that  cling  by  tendrils,  that 
adhere  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  solid  bodies. 

Tendrils  are  important  and  characteristic  ap- 
pendages to  plants.  Botanists  say  vines  with  ten- 
drils have  the  property  that  is  called  the  “instinctive 
intelligence  of  plants.”  A poetical  botanist  repre- 
sents “the  gourd  and  cucumber  as  creeping  away  in 
disgust  from  the  fatty  fibres  of  olives.  ” It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  tendrils  of  the 
vine,  and  some  other  plants,  recede  from  the  light 
and  seek  opaque  bodies.  The  fact  with  respect  to 
leaves  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this. 

In  the  ivy  and  ficus  repens  the  tendrils  serve  as 
roots,  planting  themselves  firmly  in  solid  substan- 
ces. The  aerial  roots  of  the  ivy  and  the  ficus  serve 
as  examples  of  the  botanical  definition  of  tendrils  as 
“transformed  terminal  buds.” 

Ampelopsis  clings  as  closely  as  ivy  and  ficus, 
but  by  different  means.  The  tendrils  are  terminated 
by  disks,  or  suckers  that  adhere  with  remarkable 
tenacity  to  flat  surfaces.  Turning  back  the  heavy 
drapery  this  beautiful  vine,  ampelopsis  Veitchii,  or 
Boston  ivy,  forms,  one  not  familiar  with  its  habits 
will  be  interested  to  see  the  web-foot  disks,  flat  to 
the  surface,  holding  the  vine  in  place  as  firmly  as 


if  glued.  This  power  to  cling  and  support  itself 
recommends  each  of  the  three  vines  here  enumerated. 
They  need  no  staples,  no  wires,  and  very  little 
training. 

Ivy  and  ampelopsis  are  too  well  known  to 


need  description.  They  are  popular  in  all  sections, 
and  cosmopolitan  on  the  score  of  ability  to  resist 
the  dust  and  heat  of  southern,  and  the  most  in 
tense  cold  of  northern  cities. 

The  Boston  ivy  is  always  the  freshest,  cleanest 
mass  of  foliage  to  be  seen,  during  the  heated 


The  Receiving  Vault,  Metairie  Cemetery,  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 


term  in  New  Orleans,  when  the  dust  and  smoke 
affect  vegetation  seriously.  High  up,  on  church 
towers,  and  lofty  walls,  too  high  for  the  watering 
hose,  ordinarily,  to  reach,  this  vine  never  suffers 
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from  drought.  The  entrance  to  Metairie  Cemetery, 
New  Orleans,  is  a stone  arch,  rising  from  massive 
columns,  and  a stone  wall  extends  on  either  side. 
The  arch,  the  columns,  and  walls  are  densely  cov- 
ered with  the  ficus  repens.  No  vine  clings  so  closely 


as  this.  The  leaves  are  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
obvate  and  of  a dark  lustreless  green.  The  num- 
berless rootlets,  or  tendrils,  bury  themselves  in  the 
solid  bodies  where  possible,  and  on  unyielding 
stone,  spread  flatly  like  they  were  glued  to  the 
surface.  At  a distance  ficus  repens  looks  like  dark 
green  paint,  so  compact  is  it,  over  the  surface.  On 
nearer  inspection  the  tender  branches  of  the  vine 
will  be  seen,  and  are  quite  delicate  in  appearance. 

Ficus  repens  is  hardy  only  in  extreme  southern 
limits,  and  was  one  of  the  vines,  in  New  Orleans, 
killed  by  the  unusual  cold  of  February  ’99  It  was 
never  before  hurt  by  cold  in  Louisiana.  As  a con- 
servatory vine,  few  things  can  fill  its  place.  For 
instance,  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Mr.  Fonta  has 
it  planted  around  the  brick  base,  in  places  and 
trained  in  urn,  palm-leaf  and  scroll  forms.  The 
rounded  leaves  lie  so  flat  that  each  design  looks  as 
if  done  in  metalic  green  paint. 

The  receiving  vault  of  Metairie  cemetery  is 
heavily  draped  with  Boston  ivy.  The  arches  and 
columns  at  the  side  are  perfectly  green;  not  an  inch 
of  exposed  surface  left.  The  pointed  roof,  and 
front  are  also  covered  with  the  vine,  that  in  this 
city  is  green  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 

In  some  positions  and  in  some  seasons,  the 
leaves  turn  to  scarlet  in  the  autumn:  but  not  always. 


as  many  seasons,  the  hue  darkens,  and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves  turn  red  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  In  either  case,  it  is  a handsome  vine.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  forms  of  vegetation  to  gladden  the 
sight,  after  the  destructive  cold  of  the  past  winter. 

Its  drapery  of  leaves  put  forth  as 
early  as  March  and  at  this  writing 
the  ampelopsis  looks  like  a vine 
from  the  tropics  so  dense  and 
luxuriant  in  green  growth. 

These  three  vines  not  only 
climb,  as  all  vines  do,  but  cling  so 
closely  by  their  rootlets,  or  tend- 
rils, that  no  wind  storms,  heavy 
rains  nor  weight  of  snow  ever 
displace  or  tear  them  down. 

G.  T.  Drenna7i. 

RUSSIAN  OLIVE. 
(elaeagnus  angstifolia.) 
When  the  Mennonites  came  to 
Nebraska  from  Russia,  they 
brought  many  things  of  value, 
and  among  others  this  tree. 

It  is  a beautiful,  hardy, 
thrifty,  rapid  growing  tree,  with 
silvery  white  leaves,  which  give  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  neighbor- 
ing green. 

Aside  from  the  Berberis 
Repens  of  the  Rockies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
bloomers  we  have.  It  breathes  its  perfume  on  all 
the  air — a delightful  not  a sickening  fragrance.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  it  is  covered  with  a white  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a cherry,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
called  sometimes  in  catalogues  the  silver  berry.  The 
fruit  is  not  edible,  but  it  gives  the  tree  a very  striking 
and  unique  appearance,  and  hangs  on  till  near 
spring  time. 

When  a committee  of  the  Nebraska  Horticul- 
tural Society  were  chosen  to  select  a list  of  hardiest 
and  best  trees  for  parks  and  forests,  they  placed 
this  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Franklin,  Nebraska,  is  under  the  looth  meridian 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state;  I was  there  8 years, 
having  charge  of  an  experiment  station,  15  years 
ago  I planted  a lot  of  several  species  of  Poplar — 
many  kinds  of  Willow,  Honey  Locust,  Black  Lo- 
cust, Boxelder,  Elm,  Ash  and  many  other  trees, 
and  among  them  a lot  of  Russian  olives.  Last 
winter  I went  out  and  visited  the  old  place,  taking 
careful  note  of  the  trees  and  their  growth,  and  found 
to  my  amazement  that  the  olive  had  outdone  all 
the  rest.  While  young  it  needs  a little  care  to  keep  it 
straight,  and  then  it  grows  into  a fine  shapely  tree. 

For  lawns,  private  grounds,  parks  and  forests 
this  tree  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  cemeteries  it 
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would  prove  very  attractive.  Its  fragrance,  glauca 
leaves  and  silvery  fruit,  cannot  fail  to  draw  atten- 
tion. 

A few  vrere  planted  in  the  west  years  ago,  and 
then  people  waited  to  see  what  it  would  do,  and 
now  it  is  being  pushed  forward  and  ever  after  it 
must  hold  a prominent  place.  Among  deciduous 
trees,  it  is  what  the  silver  spruce  and  fir  are  among 
the  evergreens.  C.  S.  Harrison. 

OUT-DOOR  ART  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
GROUNDS.* 

Prof.  Beal  opened  his  paper  with  a sketch  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  subject  as  related 
to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
the  past  fifteen  years;  or  more  properly  speaking  since 
any  attention  was  given  to  such  work  as  a duty  of  the 
institution.  Prof.  Beal  then  continues: 

“With  this  example  fresh  in  mind,  I am  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  for  lack  of  stability  in  man- 
agement and  in  money  very  much  cannot  be  expected 
of  a college  campus,  as  a model.  It  would  be  well  in 
most  cases,  after  adopting  a good  plan  if  two  or  more 
members  of  some  firm  of  experience  could  at  least  be 
employed  to  advise  the  man  im  charge,  in  case  changes 
of  much  importance  were  contemplated. 

In  these  days  colleges  and  universities  grow  so  rap- 
idly, that  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  can  be  relied  on 
to  predict  what  changes  will  be  imperative  during  the 
next  decade — to  say  nothing  of  later  periods.  More  land 
will  be  added,  buildings  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  many 
new  ones  erected,  involving  numercms  changes  in  drives 
and  paths,  removal  of  choice  trees  and  planting  others. 

In  too  many  cases,  a college  president  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  trustees  who  delights  to  be  called  ‘a  practi- 
cal man,’  has  some  plans  to  be  'arried  out.  Many  a 
Yankee  thinks  he  can  do  well  anything  he  undertakes, 
because  he  has  been  successful  in  securing  some  high 
position  and  in  accumulating  some  money. 

At  a large  and  well-known  university  in  a distant 
state  there  never  was  any  attention  given  to  graceful 
curves  for  beauty,  but  everything  went  in  straight  lines 
and  straight  rows  and  by  couples.  In  time,  the  trees  be- 
came much  crowded  and  in  places  began  to  tower  up 
forest  like.  What  was  to  be  done,  remove  a portion  of 
them  and  let  the  rest  spread  themselves,  instead  of  grow- 
ing tall  and  slim?  Oh  no!  One  of  the  practical  men 
among  the  trustees  knew  a thing  or  two  on  this  subject 
and  finally  he  was  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the 
others  to  have  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  many  trees 
all  cut  severely  back,  remarking  that  they  will  look 
bad  for  a while,  but  in  time  they  will  be  delightful  to 
behold.  The  stubs  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
saint  and  sinner,  scholar  and  day  laborer  alike  for  a 
few  years  till  they  became  accustomed  to  the  change, 
and  nature  had  enobled  the  trees  to  make  some  amends. 

The  results  you  all  can  see  in  your  minds’  eye.  The 
graceful  elms,  the  stately  ash,  the  ovoid  maple,  the 

*Extracts  from  a paper  read  at  the  Detroit  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association.  By  Prof.  W.  J,  Beal,  Lansing, 
Mich. 


open-topped  birch,  the  sturdy  oak  the  conical  evergreens 
were  all  reduced,  as  in  a vise  to  the  same  rounded 
form.” 

After  further  touching  upon  the  methods  in  vogue 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  the  writer  continued  : 

“The  college  campus  consists  of  a number  of  acres  of 
gently  rolling  land,  where  portions  of  the  virgin  forest 
were  preserved,  and  numerous  other  sorts  planted. 
Trees  are  now  thick  enough  and  large  enough  for  illus- 
trations. 

Besides  the  students,  great  numbers  of  visitors  see 
this  campus  each  year,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
with  alt  its  imperfections,  this  natural  and  artificial 
mixture  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  exerting  considerable  in- 
fluence for  good  on  most  who  see  it.  I enumerate  some 
of  the  evidences:  If  records  had  been  kept,  many  pages 
of  favorable  remarks  by  visitors  and  students  could  be 
given.  The  university  of  Michigan  had  given  little 
attention  to  planting.  Within  a few  years  two  of  the 
professors  of  botany  have  each  visited  the  college  twice 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  regarding  the  botanic 
garden.  They  saw  the  advantage  of  a garden  for  sys- 
tematic botany  and  for  pharmacy.  By  these  visits  they 
caught  some  inspiration  and  made  a beginning  on  their 
home  campus,  the  Agricultural  College  donating  several 
hundred  sorts  of  plants. 

A professor  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  also 
looked  the  ground  over,  and  was  pleased — especially 
pleased  with  clean  labeled  patches  of  over  one-hundred 
kinds  of  weeds.  He  exclaimed,  “How  instructive!  We 
must  have  something  o^  this  sort.”  I sent  the  Normal 
school  some  stock  gratis.  Later,  they  admitted  they 
yet  have  much  to  learn,  but  are  going  to  try  harder  than 
ever  to  keep  a good  supply. 

Late  last  autumn  another  Normal  School  whose 
president  was  a former  pupil  of  mine,  wished  to  have  a 
level  piece  of  five  acres  of  virgin  forest  looked  over  and 
prescription  made  for  its  care  before  it  was  spoiled. 
This  was  done  and  accepted  in  good  faith,  though  it 
conflicted  with  their  views  which  was  to  clean  out  all 
shrubbery,  trim  up  the  trees,  get  grsss  in  and  make  it 
park-like. 

This  summer,  I chanced  to  meet  in  our  garden,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Owosso.  He  wanted  a few 
hints  on  making  selections  and  grouping  bedding  plants 
or  their  school  yards  consisting  of  four  or  five  acres. 
A long  conversation  ensued.  “Your  bedding  plants  I 
suppose  you  want  mainly  for  pupils  to  see?”  “Yes,”  I 
continued,  “Such  plants  are  nice  in  suitable  places,  if 
well  arranged,  but  they  are  costly.  They  are  worth  see- 
ing for  about  three  months  of  the  year,  and  that  comes 
during  your  long  vacation.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  you 
have  bare  spots  of  ground  and  the  next  spring,  alt  must 
be  done  over  again.  Why  not  make  free  use  of  shrub- 
bery, taking  especial  pains  to  introduce  all  natives  to 
the  state  that  promise  well?  Add  a few  trees  in  variety 
and  some  perennials,  especially  those  that  are  of  good 
size,  hardy  and  worthy  of  study.” 

The  superintendent  acquiesced  in  the  suggestions 
made  and  wanted  me  to  visit  the  school  grounds  and 
help  him. 
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In  speaking  of  Owosso,  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Ionia,  he  expressed  a wish  for  help  in  devis- 
ing the  proper  use  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

These  are  some  of  the  advances  so  far  apparent. 

Some  years  ago  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
made  a start  towards  trying  to  induce  teachers  and 
children  to  plant  flower  gardens  near  the  school  house. 
In  certain  instances  some  measure  of  success  was  at- 
tained, but  I think  the  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  inter- 
est was  the  fact  that  the  long  vacation  often  came  in  the 
summer,  and  that  in  many  places  there  was  a change  of 
teachers  between  winter  and  summer.  Again,  most 
teachers  didn’t  know  how,  nor  care  to  undert  tke  the 
work. 

At  college  or  university,  it  is  probably  best  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  putting  in  woody  plants  on 
steep  slopes,  low  and  broken  grounds  in  places  not 
likely  to  be  sought  for  new  buildings.  By  tl  is  means  a 
greater  degree  of  permanence  is  likely  to  be  secured. 
Nearer  buildings,  shrubbery  and  quick-growing  trees 
can  be  used,  till  it  is  decided  for  certain  where  neigh- 
boring buildings  are  to  be  erected.  We  must  remember 
that  most  of  our  country  is  still  young  and  few  have 
given  any  serious  thought  to  ort-door  art.  I look  with 
considerable  confidence  to  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
educate  young  men  in  this  line  of  work.  Our  people 
travel  considerably  and  are  ready  to  pick  up  ideas  re- 
garding home  ornamentation,  provided  there  are  a good 
number  of  well  kept  grounds  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try; a few  in  each  state  will  exert  a wholesome  influ- 
ence.” 

SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD  WINTER  AT 
ROSE  BRAKE. 

The  intense  cold  and  damaging  blizzards  of  last 
winter  proved  a severe  test  on  the  vitality  of  tree-s 
and  shrubs  at  Rose  Brake.  We  protect  nothing 
as  we  wish  this  to  be  an  arboretum  of  perfectly 
hardy  plants,  not  an  asylum  for  delicate  nurse- 
lings. 

When  a plant  does  not  prove  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  or  will  not  thrive  without  e.xces- 
sive  coddling,  we  let  it  go  and  replace  it  by  some- 
thing of  sturdier  habit.  In  this  manner  though  we 
sometimes  lose  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  we  ex- 
perir«ent,  we  gain  in  experience.  We  believe  that 
there  are  enough  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  almost  any  locality^  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  to  form  beautiful  pleasure  grounds 
without  the  aid  of  half  hardy  or  tender  plants.  These 
latter  are  often  very  beautiful  and  desirable,  but 
they  requiie  glass  and  more  care  than  we  are  able 
to  give. 

Our  winters  are  often  very  cold.  It  is  an  un- 
usually mild  season  when  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  go  down  below  zero  at  least  once, 
and  last  winter  was  the  most  severe  and  stormy  we 
hav^  ever  known.  So  that  all  the  plants  now  living 
here  have  been  tested  by  extreme  cold  and  icy 


frosts  which  remained  for  days,  enveloping  the 
branches  like  a coat  of  mail. 

Broad-leaved  evergreens  suffered  more  than  any 
other  class  of  plants  at  Rose  Brake.  The  common 
evergreen  Euonymus  Japonicus  lost  the  growth  of 
several  years.  Some  of  these  shrubs  were  five  feet 
in  height.  All  were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  not 
one  was  entirely  destroyed.  They  are  of  slow 
growth  and  were  planted  on  a dry  sloping  bank  six 
years  ago. 

Another  and  very  beautiful  Euonymus  from 
Japan  was  entirely  unhurt.  This  shrub  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  John  Saul  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  under 
the  name  of  Euonymus  Sieboldii.  I have  seen  but 
one  other  specimen  of  this  charming  shrub  and  that 
was  in  Mr.  Saul’s  own  grounds.  It  is  not  quite 
evergrean  although  the  leaves  hang  on  the  branches 
until  severe  cold  weather.  These  large  ovate  acum- 
inate leaves  are  lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the 
commoner  Euonymus.  They  are  smooth  and  thin 
with  crenate  edges  and  are  not  so  lustrous  as  those 
of  the  evergreen  species.  The  shrub  is  now  over 
five  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  is 
of  compact,  bushy  growth.  In  July  it  is  covered 
with  clusters  of  pretty  cream-white  flowers,  making 
it  a very  desirable  flowering  shrub,  as  the  blossoms 
are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  any 
other  Euonymus,  and  stand  out  well  from  the 
leaves.  It  remains  in  bloom  several  weeks.  But 
its  chief  beauty  is  in  the  fall  when  the  blossoms  are 
succeeded  by  dazzling  scarlet  fruit,  making  it,  at 
that  time,  a very  showy  ornament  of  the  lawn. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  was  the  only  one  of  our 
Magnolias  that  suffered  from  the  cold.  This  was 
a young  plant  not  more  than  four  feet  high  and  it 
was  killed  back  to  the  ground,  but  is  now  making 
good  growth. 

A beautiful  little  Osmanthus  illicifolius  was  al- 
most destroyed  and  I fear  it  will  never  recover. 
This  was  a slender  tree  as  yet  only  six  feet  in 
height,  much  like  the  American  Holly  in  appear- 
ance. All  its  wmod  was  destroyed  and  although  a 
few  root  leaves  have  made  their  appearance,  it  will 
probably  die. 

A dwarf  evergreen  Euonymus  called  E.  pulchel- 
lus,  withstood  the  winter  uninjured,  but  does  not 
increase  in  size  and  seems  ill-adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  here. 

Ilex  opaca,  the  American  Holly,  was  also  un- 
injured. 

The  spotted  leaved  Aucuba  Japonica,  lives  with 
us  out-of-doors,  without  protection,  but  does  not 
increase  in  size.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  give 
it  no  especial  care.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  it 
passed  the  winter  unharmed. 

Mahonia  Japonica  has  rigid,  thick  compound 
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leaves,  the  leaflets  having  three  or  four  strong  spiny 
teeth  on  each  side  and  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
long.  The  young  foliage  is  a curious  shade  of  blu- 
ish gray,  contrasting  with  the  greyish  green  of  the 
older  leaves.  Our  single  specimen  of  this  rather 
rare  shrub  was  killed  back  almost  to  the  ground  but 
the  main  stem  is  now  thickly  clothed  with  foliage 
and  is  doing  well.  Other  Mahonias  and  Berberries 
in  several  varieties  are  unhurt. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  fruit  out  of  which 
the  jujube  paste  of  the  confectioners  is  manufac- 
tured was  introduced  to  our  arboretum  about  ten 
years  ago.  This  plant  is  called  Zizzphus  vulgaris, 
or,  in  some  catalogues  Zizzphus  jujuba.  It  shows 
its  tenderness  by  losing  much  wood  in  several  win- 
ters, and,  although  spoken  of  as  a small  tree,  it 
does  not  grow  taller  than  five  feet  with  us.  It  was 
killed  back  last  winter  almost  to  the  ground  but  is 
now  growing  finely  and  is  quite  a pretty  and  inter- 
esting plant.  It  is  thorny,  tree-like  in  growth  and 
covered  with  small  shiny  leaves.  It  has  bloomed 
several  times.  The  flowers  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous and  it  probably  will  never  set  fruit  in  this 
climate,  out-of-doors. 

One  of  our  favorite  small  trees  is  an  Acacia  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  twelve  years  ago.  He  called  it  Acacia 
nemu  and  described  it  as  bearing  pink  blossoms. 
It  has  Mimosa-like  foliage,  the  leaflets  of  which 
fold  together  and  go  to  sleep  at  night.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful graceful  little  tree  and  was  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  It  was  killed  to  the  ground  last  winter  and 
for  a time  we  thought  we  had  lost  it,  but  it  has 
now  sent  up  vigorous  new  shoots  that  are  already 
three  feet  in  length. 

Some  plants  that  we  would  have  supposed  of 
doubtful  hardiness  escaped  with  their  lives,  while 
others  about  which  we  gave  ourselves  no  concern, 
were  injured.  Thus  Cotoneasters,  which  we 
thought  quite  hardy,  were  badly  hurt,  while  some 
rare  trees,  such  as  Stuartia  pentagynia,  Styrax  Ja- 
ponica,  Parrotia  Persica  and  Enkianthus  Japonicus 
were  uninjured. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  was  badly  frozen  but  is 
growing  again  from  the  roots. 

Neviusia  Alabamensis,  though  only  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  one  locality  in  Alabama,  has  proved 
itself  perfectly  hardy  here. 

No  Spiraeas,  out  of  a collection  comprising 
twenty-three  varieties,  were  materially  injured. 

Of  evergreens,  other  than  broad-leaved,  we  have 
about  fifty  kinds  including  Pines,  Cedars,  Junipers, 
Cypresses,  Arbor  vitaes.  Spruce,  Retinosporas  and 
others;  only  one  was  much  hurt,  and  that  has  now 
recovered.  This  single  exception  was  a very  pretty 
specimen  of  Librocedrus  decurrens,  which  has  usu- 


ally done  well  with  us  and  fruits  every  year.  For 
some  reason  or  other  it  was  badly  scorched. 

That  rare  plant,  Fontanesia  phylliraeoides, 
which  grows  here  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  had  the 
tips  of  its  branches  injured  and  was  late  in  putting 
forth  its  crop  of  leaves.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  all  Paper  Mulberries  in  this  neighborhood.  In- 
deed these  trees  seemed  dead  and  did  not  leaf  out 
until  fully  a month  later  than  usual. 

The  Vitex  Agnus  castus,  or  Chaste  tree,  fre- 
quently, perhaps  always,  dies  down  to  the  ground 
in  winter  but  comes  up  again  every  year  in  time  to 
form  a bush  about  five  feet  in  height  and  to  bloom 
profusely  in  August. 

The  beautiful  vine  Jasminum  officinalis,  or 
white  flowering  Jessamine  is  not  so  tender  as  many 
people  imagine.  Where  ours  is  planted  the  dead 
leaves  from  some  Oak  trees  are  frequently  drifted 
over  it,  forming  a natural  but  precarious  protection 
as  high  winds  are  apt  to  disperse  this  covering. 
Like  the  Vitex,  this  Jessamine  sometimes  dies  to 
the  ground,  as  it  did  last  winter,  but  it  is  now  grow- 
ing finely,  and  is  coming  into  flower.  It  does  not 
reach  a great  height  with  us,  but  sometimes  covers 
a trellis  six  feet  tall. 

Of  Deutzias,  D.  crenata  flore  pleno  was  killed 
to  the  ground,  but  is  making  vigorous  new  growth. 
These  Deutzias  did  not  recover  in  time  to  bloom 
this  year.  Indeed  the  blossom  buds  are  formed  on 
the  old  wood. 

Roses  were  in  many  instances,  killed  to  the 
ground.  Sweet  briers,  Rosa  Wichuriana,  Rosa 
setigera  and  Rosa  rugosa  seem  perfectly  hardy. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  had  become  a large  bush  in 
our  grounds  and  was  badly  hurt.  The  new  growth 
it  is  sending  forth  is  strong  and  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  is  quite  tropical  in  appearance.  Paulow- 
nias  did  not  suffer  much.  They  always  lose  their 
bloom-buds  in  severe  winters.  Indeed  they  very 
seldom  bloom  in  this  locality  and  only  when  an  ex- 
ceptionally mild  season  enables  the  buds  to  retain 
their  vitality. 

I have  now  enumerated  all  the  plants  hurt  by 
the  cold  here,  and,  after  all,  the  damage  has  been 
very  slight.  We  have  lost  scarcely  a single  shrub. 
In  the  herbaceous  borders  we  have  been  equally 
fortunate,  with  the  exception  of  bulbs,  which  suffer 
so  much  from  the  ravages  of  field  mice  that  it 
scarcely  seems  worth  while  to  plant  them. 

We  also  lost  a fine  Lavender  plant,  the  only 
one  we  have  ever  induced  to  live  at  Rose  Brake. 

I should  also  mention  that  a fine  young  Sweet 
Gum  tree  is  dying,  but  this  may  be  from  some 
other  cause  than  the  severe  weather  as  it  never 
seemed  to  take  very  kindly  to  the  soil. 

Danske  Dandridge. 
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SOUTHERN  VEGETATION. 

Among  the  finest  “plantations”  remaining  in 
South  Carolina,  Magnolia  Manor — the  estate  of  C.  P. 
Hastie,  Esq.,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  River  at 
Drayton,  S.  C.,  is  an  excellent  type.  The  original 
mansion  was  burnt  during  the  rebellion,  but  the 
beautiful  lawn  of  St.  Augustine  grass,  the  wide 
avenue  of  stately  live  oaks  leading  from  the  high- 
way to  the  mansion  and  fine  old  garden  enhance  in 
beauty  each  year.  The  home  grounds  of  Magnolia 
are  rich  in  flowers  and  vegetation — ilex  vomitoria, 
olea  Iragrans,  olea  americana — each  twenty  feet  high 
and  magnolia  grandiflora,  taxodium  sempervirens. 


nyssa  sylvatica  and  liquidamber  styraciflua  give 
it  a luxuriant  semi-tropical  effect.  As  for  roses  such 
as  Banksian,  Marechal  Neil,  cloth  of  gold  and  most 
of  the  teas  during  their  flowering  period  attract 
numbers  of  visitors  wintering  in  the  south. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  but  a scant 
idea  of  the  reality.  Bounded  by  liquidambers,  sour- 
gums,  bald  cypress,  etc.,  is  a charming  lake  of  fresh 
water.  The  photograph  well  illustrates  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  Florida  moss — as  also  the  bank  of  In- 
dian azaleas  upon  the  opposite  shore.  On  another 
part  of  the  estate  is  a riverside  walk  shaded  by  live 
oaks  and  evergreen  magnolias  and  enlivened  by  a 
border  of  profuse  flowering  azaleas. 

Of  the  few  remaining  estates  in  South  Carolina 
where  the  luxurious  richness,  dignified  stateliness 
and  impressive  character  typical  of  anti-  bellum 
days  is  preserved — Magnolia  is  certainly  the  best 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Emil  Mische. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

That  the  leaven  of  art  out-of-doors  is  working 
throughout  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a Des  Moines,  Iowa,  agricultural 
paper,  which  says: 

If  the  traveler  from  a distant  country  or  state 
were  to  judge  of  the  Western  farmer  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  school  houses  alone,  he  would  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  patrons  were  mortgage 
stricken,  debt-ridden  creatures,  men  without  taste 
or  refinement,  and  who  were  taking  the  surest  way 
to  drive  their  children  from  the  country  to  the  town. 
The  school  house  in  winter  usually  stands  out  bleak 
and  lonely  on  the  wind-swept 
prairie,  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  blizzard  and  exposed  to  the 
tornado  and  wind  storm  in  sum- 
mer. Usually  it  is  without  a tree 
or  shrub  or  a flower;  bleak,  for- 
lorn, desolate  and  suggestive  of 
anything  besides  comfort.  The 
sun  beats  down  on  it  through  the 
live-long  summer  day.  The  hot 
winds  from  the  south  make  the 
children  long  for  shade,  the  fish 
pond  or  the  swimming  hole. 
There  is  nothing  to  break  the 
monotony,  nothing  to  please  the 
eye,  everything  is  suggestive  of 
the  hard  grind;  without  anything 
to  awaken  the  imagination  to  re- 
lieve cither  the  school  work  or  life 
itself  of  this  dreary  monotony. 
The  farmer  will  take  pains  to 
shelter  his  live  stock  with  a grove, 
to  place  evergreens  between  his 
home  and  the  winter’s  blast,  to 
strew  shrubs  over  his  lawn,  and  train  vines  over 
his  porch,  but  he  leaves  the  school  house  in  which 
his  children  spend  so  many  hours  in  the  most  plastic 
period  of  their  existence  without  anything  to 
suggest  that  life  is  anything  more  than  a weary 
round  of  toil.  Brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  They  need  not  so  to  be.  There  are  enough 
readers  of  Wallace’s  Farmer  in  nearly  every  school 
district  in  the  state  to  work  a reformation,  that 
would  not  only  add  a pleasing  feature  to  the  land- 
scape, but  do  very  much  to  make  the  lives  of  school 
children  happier  and  to  bind  them  to  the  farm 
instead  of  forcing  them  in  disgust  with  country  life 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  their 
own  great  loss. 

* * 

There  is  now  a very  encouraging  movement 
among  the  educators  in  many  of  the  states  to  im- 
prove the  school  grounds — to  help  in  nature  study. 


Magnolia  Garden.— Magnolia  Manor,  Drayton,  S,  C. 
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S IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey.  pji* 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  yon  fou7id  it. 
A HINT. 


Nearly  every  town  and  village  and  some 
country  communities  in  the  United  States  has  some 
sort  of  a manufactory,  if  it  is  only  a cannery, 
creamery  or  flour  mill,  the  grounds  and  vicinity 
of  which  are  usually  far  from  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  oftentimes  are  in  a condition  that  poisons 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 

Public  spirited  owners  of  such  places  have  ex- 
ceptionally good  opportunities  for  making  their 
grounds  agreeable  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  for  creating  object  lessons  of 
wide-spreading  influence  towards  pleasant  and 
wholesome  living.  Such  property  holders  should 
be  active  members  of  the  local  Improvement  Club 
and  if  they  are  not,  the  present  leaders  should  en- 
courage them  to  get  the  right  point  of  view  of  their 
position  and  into  line  in  the  good  work.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  the  condition  of 
such  employees  has  a direct  bearing  on  their 
efficiency,  and  that  it  pays  to  help  them  by  furnish- 
ing agreeable  and  sanitary  surroundings  while  at 
their  work,  as  well  as  to  encourage  them  in  making 
their  homes  attractive.  The  pioneer  work  in  this 
direction  done  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio,  is  now  so  well  known  all 
over  the  country  as  to  need  no  comment.  While  it 
will  not  always  be  possible  to  induce  proprietors  to 
do  such  wholesale  work  as  they  have  done,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  perfectly  easy  to  suggest  to 
local  mill  and  factory  owners  that  they  do  some- 
thing towards  the  same  end.  It  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned that  such  work  may  be  classed  as  part  of  the 
legitimate  labors  of  an  Improvement  Club,  nor  that 
they  should  use  their  influence,  either  as  a club  or 
through  certain  individual  members — those  blessed 
with  the  desirable  qualities  of  tact,  taste,  discretion 
and  an  agreeable  manner,  in  short  those  men  and 
women  who  know  how  to  “get  along”  with  other 
men  and  women — to  the  end  of  the  inducing  the 
owners  of  such  premises  not  only  to  keep  them 
clean,  sweet  and  neat,  but  to  develop  their  latent 
beauties  or,  at  least,  to  veil  their  unsightliness,  by 
such  simple  tasteful  planting  as  the  conditions  war- 
rant, and  these  are  often  more  promising  than  at 
first  appears. 

Trees  for  shade,  vine  draperies  and  screens  ( it 
being  remembered  that  vines  on  a trellis  make  a 
shelter  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  may  serve 


a temporary  purpose  while  shrubs  are  growing), 
shrubs  for  beauty  and  to  shield  unavoidable  un- 
sightly features,  grass  as  a carpet  and  as  an  agree- 
able as  well  as  a necessary  foreground  and  basis 
for  more  pictorial  planting,  and  hardy  bulbs  and 
perennials  to  give  color  when  shrubs  are  out  of 
flower,  may  all  be  easily  and  cheaply  started  and 
are  inexpensive  to  maintain.  This  kind  of  planting 
will  occur  to  everyone,  but  there  is  a class  of  de- 
corative planting,  not  always  possible  to  individuals 
which  is  in  many  cases  especially  adapted  to  the 
conditions  supplied  by  mills  and  factories  where  an 
ample  water  supply  is  a necessity.  It  is  water 
gardening. 

Shallow  pools  or  ponds  arranged  with  supply 
and  overflow  pipes,  and  suitable  in  every  way  for 
growing  hardy  water  plants  can  in  some  instances 
be  made  with  but  slight  expense,  in  others  the  ex- 
pense will  be  greater,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil,  natural  contour  of  the  ground  and  other 
conditions.  Conditions  that  demand  an  unreasonable 
outlay  will  however,  seldom  be  met,  especially 
when  the  generous  returns  in  beauty,  interest, 
variety  and  novelty  are  considered.  Such  a feature 
would  have  especial  value  in  places  where  there  are 
no  near  water  views,  neither  lake  nor  river  to  add 
diversity  to  landscape.  Probably  in  such  localities 
no  feature  of  planting  would  arouse  so  great  an  in- 
terest or  give  a greater  impetus  to  the  decorative 
work  that  improvement  clubs  are  anxious  to  have 
taken  up  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Full  directions 
for  making  and  stocking  Lily  ponds  will  no  doubt 
be  gladly  supplied  by  any  of  the  dealers  in  aqua- 
tics who  advertise  in  PARK  and  CEMETERY. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  mills  and  factories 
offer,  however,  are  in  the  direction  of  growing 
tender  water  lilies,  making  even  the  curiously 
beautiful  Victoria  regia  a delightful  possibility  for 
the  residents  of  small  places.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I have  before  me  a letter  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Falconer,  Superintendent  of  Schenley  Park, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  which  he  says  that  the  best  way 
to  heat  ponds  for  tender  aquatics  is  by  allowing  a 
“ little  streamlet  ” of  hot  water  to  flow  into  the 
ponds,  and  not  by  coils  of  steam  or  hot  water  pipes. 
This  “ streamlet ’’ may  stand  for  the  waste  from 
any  establishment  using  steam,  for  by  introducing 
that  waste  into  a shallow  pool  or  pond  suitable  for 
hardy  water  plants,  the  temperature  is  raised  enough 
to  make  the  conditions  right  for  all  tender  aqua- 
tics. The  amount  of  pleased  interest  this  feature 
would  produce  in  one  season  in  a town  where  the 
great  Victoria  is  a stranger,  should  compensate  any 
mill  owner  who  has  had  the  public  spirit  and  the 
kindliness  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  the  expense  to 
introduce  it. 
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Such  simple  pleasures  are  a boon  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  small  places  were  there  are  no  parks  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  would  undoubtedly  be 
appreciated  by  the  better  class  of  the  population, 
while  exerting  a refining  influence  on  all,  from  the 
mill  employees  and  farmers  delivering  grain  to  the 
citizen  driving  by  to  show  his  children  the  lilies. 

The  planting  of  such  a feature  should  not  be 
limited  to  aquatics.  To  secure  the  best  effects  it 
must  include  semi-aquatic  or  bog  plants  for  the 
damp  situations  along  the  shores  of  the  pond  as 
well  as  appropriate  shrubs  and  herbaceous  material 
in  well  arranged  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water, 
and  these  should  be  so  ].)]aced  that  the  water  scene 
will  merge  naturally  into  and  blend  with  the 
neighboring  pla»tings  whatever  their  character  may 
be.  The  skillful  introduction  of  water  into  a lands- 
cape brings  with  it  the  charm  of  life  and  motion, 
and  it  carries  the  thought  not  downward  to  its  depths, 
but  upward  to  the  tree  tops,  the  heights,  the  clouds, 
reflected  on  its  surfuce. 


Detroit  Notes. 

Elmwood  Cemetery,  Detroit,  has  a charming 
site  with  the  natural  advanteges  of  good  trees,  and 
a varied  ground  surf'ace  presenting  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  fine  water  views 
that  would  add  greatly  to  its  landscape  effects  and 
which  will  probably  be  taken  advantage  of  in  good 
time.  Its  elaborate  catacomb  with  niches  for  both 
caskets  and  ashes,  is  a novel  feature  in  northern 
cemeteries  being,  if  I do  not  mistake,  the  only 
one  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

* » * 

At  Mt.  Olivet,  the  large  new  Catholic  Cemetery 
at  Detroit,  under  the  supervision  from  its  inception 
of  Mr.  John  Reid  who  is  also  superinendent  of  Mt. 
Elliott,  a great  work  has  already  been  done  and  is 
still  going  on  in  cutting  out  heavy  timber,  preparing 
the  surface  by  cutting  and  filling,  ( fills  of  five  and 
one  half  feet  having  been  made  over  large  areas), 
road  making,  drainage,  establishing  turf  and  getting 
the  most  possible  good  out  of  the  native  growth  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  etc.,  with  which  a large  part  of 
the  ground  is  richly. stocked. 

Mr.  Reid  is  justly  proud  of  the  work  in  general 
and  perhaps  especially — which  is  pardonable — of  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  draining  the  surface  of  the 
driveways,  the  novel  feature  of  which  consists  in 
extra  large  sized  gratings  that  are  curved  length- 
wise to  dip  kom  the  road  bed  and  from  the  curb 
line,  (there  are  no  curbs  in  Mt.  Olivet,  the  sward 
coming  down  everywhere  in  one  of  several  grace- 
ful, sweeping  lines  to  meet  the  road  bed),  but  are 
depressed  at  the  back,  or  sward  edge  so  that  when 
heavy  rains  wash  down  leaves  or  other  material 


and  obstruct  the  gratings,  the  water  runs  out  over 
the  leaves  into  an  overflow  prepared  for  such  emer- 
gencies and  so  into  the  basin,  just  as  readily  as 
though  there  was  no  obstruction.  It  is  an  excellent 
scheme  and  has  proved  as  good  in  practice  as  in 
theory. 

A large  part  of  the  land  comprised  in  Mt.  Olivet 
is  heavily  wooded  and  much  of  it  will  remain  so  for 
many  year.s,  but  roads  have  been  laid  out  through 
the  woods,  some  of  which  are  finished  for  a part  of 
their  length. 

One  of  these,  connecting  parts  of  the  ground 
already  prepared  for  sale,  dips  into  the  woodland 
cutting  off  an  island  of  native  vegetation  that  is  the 
delight  of  the  genial  superintendent  who  is  a true 
devotee  of  natural  beauty.  This  island  comprises 
trees  of  various  sizes  and  shrubbery  that  comes  for- 
ward in  irregular  bays  and  promontories  on  the 
newly  made  adjoining  lawn,  the  lower  branches 
sweeping  the  turf  as  they  previously  swept  the 
grassy  woodland  glade,  only  with  fuller  leafage 
from  the  admittance  of  sunlight.  Just  the  sort  of 
a plantation  that  every  landscape  gardener  with  a 
soul  tries  to  achieve — usually  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess as  compared  with  such  a model.  Mr.  Reid’s 
ironical  suggestion  that  “now  all  it  needs  is  a nice 
belt  of  Petunias  in  front”  was  a shock  almost  great 
enough  to  jar  one’s  confidence  in  the  theory  of 

man’s  inherent  love  of  beauty. 

* * * 

Belle  Isle  Park,  that  Woodland  paradise  gene- 
rously bestowed  by  nature  on  the  clean,  prosperous, 
beautiful  city  of  Detroit,  seems  doomed  to  lose 
the  picturesque  stamps  applied  by  the  Creator.  The 
commonplace  features  of  so-called  park  decoration 
being  introduced  there  are  so  out  of  keeping  with 
the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  place  as  to  be 
really  distressing.  On  a glorious  driveway  en- 
circling the  island,  a driveway  that  should  disclose 
in  turn  glimpses  into  the  heart  of  the  woods  and  of 
the  blue  waters  and  splendid  commerce  of  the 
wonderful  river  sweeping  by,  distant  views  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  of  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  Can- 
adian shore  on  the  other,  a space  has  been  cleared 
on  either  side,  between  the  road  and  the  skirting 
woods,  through  which  none  of  these  fair  vistas 
have  been  opened,  for  enormous  beds  of  gaudy 
annuals — things  that  arc  almost  as  much  injured  by 
their  environment  as  they  themselves  are  out  of 
place.  Such  desecration  is  a marked  example  of 

misapplied  money  and  energy. 

* ♦ * 

Woodward  Lawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  is  now  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Eurich,  the  well  known  and 
popular  secretary  of  the  i\ssociation  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents.  He  has  had  and  still  has  some 
difficult  problems  to  solve  there.  Pioneer  work 
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has  its  drawbacks  but  is  in  some  respects  less  trying 
than  taking  up  what  is  already  under  way,  for  though 
there  is  much  to  be  done  there  is  at  least  nothing  to 
be  undone.  The  site  of  Woodward  Lawn  was  densely 
timbered  necessitating  immense  labor  to  clear  the 
ground,  then  deep  fills  occur  and  this  has  proved  the 
destruction  of  big  trees  intended  to  be  retained. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  for,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  other  directions,  the  living  trouble  is  found 
greater  than  the  dead.  Twenty  eight  trees  remov- 
ed from  one  lot  is  a fairly  good  record  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  means  their  removal 
‘ ‘root  and  branch” , but  what  are  left  are  a still  more 
difficult  problem  for,  having  been  grown  in  a dense 
wood,  they  are  excellent  limber,  but  poor  ornaments. 
If  any  one  can  supply  an  unfailing  receipe  for  the 
production  of  branches  along  the  bare  trunks  of 
trees  of  this  character,  they  will  win  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Eurich  by  sending  it  to  him.  At 
present  he  has  hopes  that  many  of  his  trees  will 
“feather  out”  of  their  own  accord  merely  from  the 
free  admittance  of  sunlight  and  air.  Over  at  Mt. 
Olivet  Mr.  Reid,  his  neighbor,  five  miles  removed, 
has  taken  out  the  tops  of  immense  old  oaks — cover- 
ing the  wounds  with  two  coats  of  paint — and  is 
calmly  waiting  the  arrival  of  side  branches  along 
the  bare  trunks  of  his  beheaded  giants  from  this 
treatment.  Now  which  one  is  right  and  to  what 
extent?  That  is  what  an  interested  public  would 
like  to  know.  The  tops  of  similar  old  trees  on  the 
Campus  of  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  have 
also  been  removed.  One  hears  that  in  this  case  it 
\vas  done  because  the  trees  were  dying.  The  in- 
dications seem  to  point  to  their  being  slowly  starved 
to  death. 

Mr.  Eurich  finds  a wealth  of  planting  material 
scattered  over  the  densely  clothed  acres  under  his 
care  and  is  eagerly  making  the  most  of  it.  He  uses 
the  native  ferns  that  abound  instead  of  evergreens 
for  covering  open  graves.  It  is  a pretty  custom. 

* * * 

At  Mt.  Olivet  there  is  a well  stocked  nursery  that 
has  been  in  existence  a number  of  years.  Here  there 
is  not  only  a large  supply  of  the  best  hardy  decid- 
uous trees  and  shrubs  ready  for  use  in  developing 
the  ornamental  planting  now  being  done  on  a large 
scale,  but  also  a splendid  stock  of  exceptionally  well 
grown,  sturdy  evergreens  of  the  choicest  species  and 
varieties,  retinosporas,  junipers,  arbor  vitaeas,  spru- 
ces, and  pines  of  the  very  best  kinds  and  each 
beautiful  according  to  its  kind.  It  is  a perfect  mint 
of  wealth  to  an  artistic  and  ambitious  planter. 
One  lesson  of  the  past  severe  winter  is  clearly  taught 
in  this  nursery.  Every  retinospora  squarrosa  is 
brown  and  dead  on  the  south  side  only,  showing  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  this  variety  on  the  north 


side  of  some  shade  producing  plant  to  secure  its 
successful  use.  It  was  the  hot  sunshine  of  March 
that  killed  the  handsome  little  specimens  and  not 
the  cold  weather. 

* * * 

Lack  of  time  prevented  an  intended  call  at 
Woodmere  where  its  famous  Pepperidge  trees  and 
other  good  features  were  to  have  been  viewed  under 
the  kindly  guidance  of  Mr.  Higgins.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  is  but  a pleasure  deferred.  F.  C.  S. 


GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XLIV. 
GENTIANALES. 

THE  JASMINUM,  FRAXINUS  AND  MENYANTHES 

ALLIANCE. 

The  finer  plants  embraced  under  this  heading 
form  very  handsome  groups  drawn  from  22  tribes, 
433  genera  and  3,983  species.  About  one-half  of 
the  tribes  may  be  represented  in  northern  gardens 
by  hardy  plants,  and  in  fact  one-fourth  of  the  tribes 
(mostly  the  smaller  ones)  are  confined  to  temper- 
ate regions,  but  the  great  majority  of  species  are 


Jasminum  Nudiflorum,— Gardeners’  Chronicle, 


sub-tropical  and  tropical.  Trees,  shrubs,  climbers, 
herbs  of  varying  habits,  bog  plants  and  aquatics, 
are  all  so  well  represented  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
furnish  a good  sized  garden  from  among  them  and 
have  abundant  variety.  Their  blooming  season 
extends  from  earliest  spring  to  late  autumn,  nor  is 
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this  the  only  alliance  of  plants  with  these  desirable 
qualities.  It  would  often  be  much  better  to  confine 
the  attention  to  a single  alliance  when  planting, 
than  indulge  the  indiscriminate  and  heterogeneous 
“selections”  copied  and  re-copied  throughout  wide 
sections  of  country  until  their  repetition  dulls  the 
senses.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion in  grouping  but  scarcely  anything  in  gardening 
has  received  less  attention.  It  is  the  employment 


Syringa  Vulgaris.  “Alphonse  Lavallee.’’ 


of  flowers  and  plants  in  proper  proportions  that 
makes  them  effective,  a fact  which  may  be  fully 
realized  by  those  who  will  study  the  disposition  of 
the  few  colors  used  in  Cashmere  shawls  and  Scottish 
tartans. 

Jasminiim  is  a favorite  genus  of  shrubs  and 
climbers  in  more  than  100  species  distributed  over 
most  of  the  warm  temperate  and  sub-tropical  parts 
of  the  old  world.  There  are  many  handsome  and 
fragrant  species  found  on  the  tropical  mountains  of 
Asia,  growing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Some  of 
these  do  well  in  the  southern  states,  but  such  as 
J.  sambac  and  its  varieties  are  occasionally  frozen 
to  the  ground — which  is  usually  warm  enough  how- 
ever to  preserve  the  roots — from  which  they  grow 
again  in  spring.  J.  nudiflorum  yellow,  and  J. 
officinale  white  are  the  hardiest,  but  even  they 
need  a south  wall  to  develop  them  properly  north 
of  Richmond,  Va.  There  is  a plant  of  the  latter 
in  a small  garden  behind  the  Trenton  Savings 
Bank  several  years  old  which  is  15  feet  high,  but 
smothered  by  the  annual  growth  of  mignonnette 
vine,  the  tubers  of  which  are  also  hardy  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall.  At  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  J.  Sambac 
and  many  other  tender  species  thrive  excellently. 

Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis  is  a large  East  Indian 


shrub  with  deliciously  night-scented  white  flowers, 
which,  as  they  fall,  are  woven  into  wreaths  for  the 
hair  by  the  Hindoo  women.  It  will  not  bear  frost. 

Forsythia  has  two  or  three  forms  without  much 
individual  character,  the  variations,  which  are  most 
obvious,  being  from  upright  to  drooping  growth. 
All  are  yellow  early  flowering  shrubs  from  China 
and  Japan  and  hardy  to  the  lower  lakes.  The 
inky-purple  foliage  of  these  and  other  plants  of  the 
alliance  is  a distinct  color  tone  in  the  autumn  land- 
scape. 

Syringa  “lilac,”  has  perhaps  eight  or  ten  species 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  S.  vul- 
garis has  developed  a perfect  host  of  garden  forms 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Some  of  these  are 
white,  such  as  Marie  Legraye,  Frau  Damman  and 
Alba  Grandiflora.  Some  are  bluish,  such  as 
Coerulea  superba,  Lemoinei,  President  Grevy  and 
Alphonse  Lavallee.  Others  are  reddish  lilac,  such 
as  rubra  insignis,  rubella  fl.  pi.,  Charles  the  Xth, 
and  Souv.  de  Louis  Spath.  Then  many  shades  of 
pinkish  and  purplish  lilac  occur,  all  of  which  may 
be  found  most  minutely  described  in  nursery  cata- 
logues. The  original  form  is  often  found  as  a 
wildling  on  abandoned  garden  sites  in  the  northern 
states,  where  it  perpetuates  itself  by  suckers,  not 
by  seed,  so  far  as  I have  seen.  The  newer  varie- 
ties are  mostly  imported  as  grafted  plants,  and  the 
stocks  are  either  the  common  form  or  privet.  If 
the  top  dies,  these  inferior  roots  are  by  no  means 
so  desirable,  but  may  delude  people  into  believing 
the  suckers  they  throw  up  are  worth  caring  for.  I 
would  suggest  planting  new  lilacs  in  a sloping 
manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  a little  below  the 
surface  where  they  may  be  treated  as  layers  and 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  roots  and  so  give  a 
better  chance  to  perpetuate  them,  for,  it  may  be 
added,  some  of  the  plants  of  the  alliance  used  as 
stocks  are  subject  to  borers.  S.  persica,  with  white 
and  other  varieties,  is  from  the  Afghan  mountains 
eastward.  S.  chinensis  is  regarded  as  a garden 
form,  Rothamagensis  and  some  other  of  its  varia- 
tions possibly  influenced  by  pollen  from  vulgaris. 

The  tree  lilacs  are  later  flowering,  quite 
hardy,  and,  in  fact,  do  best  northward.  S.  Emodi 
is  Himalayan  and  Chinese,  with  pink  buds  and 
whitish  flowers;  it  has  reddish  leaved  and  a varie- 
gated form.  S.  josikaea  has  a good  habit  and' 
bluish  purple  scentless  flowers.  S.  japonica  (of 
which  there  are  30- foot  specimens  in  the  states) 
has  whitish  flowers.  S.  pekinensis  is  also  white 
and  has  a pendulous  form.  S.  villosa  has  pinkish 
flowers,  fading  to  whitish,  and  flowering  earlier  in 
June,  x^t  the  south  common  lilacs  fail,  fungous 
growths  cover  their  foliage. 

yames  MacPherson. 
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Mr.  Kilgour’s  offer  to  present  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati,  with  a fountain,  to  cost  not  less  than 
1 1,000,  has  heen  accepted  by  the  council  of  that  village. 

* * * 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  park  system  of  Peoria,  111.,  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $102,610  for  improving  and  maintain- 
ing parks  and  the  expenses  incidental  thereto  for  the  coming 
year. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  whose  recent  munibcent  offer  be- 
stowing upon  Chicago  a teacher’s  school,  is  pursuing  her  plans 
to  that  end,  and  has  purchased  a beautiful  site  near  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  Lincoln  Park. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Wilcox  has  again  ex2rcised  her  philan- 
thropic impulses  in  another  gift  to  Westerly,  R.  L,  Already 
the  donor  of  a memorial  building  and  a public  park,  she  now 
supplements  her  former  gifts  by  a site  for  a high  school  building, 
adequate  for  all  demands  of  the  place.  Westerly’s  gratitude 
should  be  commensurate. 

* « 

Notwithstanding  the  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  the 
past  few  years  over  the  destruction  of  the  Palisades  on  the 
Hudson  River  at  Jersey  City,  the  quarries  still  continue  the  work 
of  destruction.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  but  money  will 
save  the  picturespue  locality,  and  it  is  money  that  neither  the 
legislature  nor  the  citizens  themselves  seem  able  or  willing  to 
provide. 

* * » 

The  park  idea  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Agitation  on  the 
subject  is  creating  a strong  sentiment  in  the  village  of  Canastota, 
N.  Y.  Upon  his  return  home  after  a three  weeks  trip  west,  the 
president  of  the  village  thus  expressed  himself:  “I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  project.  Canastota  should  have  a public  park, 
most  assuredly.  I think  the  matter  can  be  brought  about  suc- 
cessfully. I am  willing  to  donate  liberally.” 

* 

By  the  will  of  Col.  Orin  W.  Fiske,  recently  deceased,  the 
town  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  is  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $3,000. 
This  is  to  be  invested  at  interest  and  to  run  until  it  reaches  $4,000, 
when  the  income  from  this  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  perpet- 
ual care  of  Lexington  battleground,  provided  that  a tablet  be 
placed  on  said  ground  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  said 
gift  was  a bequest  of  Col.  Orin  W.  Fiske. 

» * * 

The  Quaboag  Historical  Society,  Brookfield,  Mass.,  is 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  colonial  landmark  on 
Foster  hill,  which  in  early  days  was  known  as  the  old  ‘‘Wait 
Tavern.”  The  house  has  been  standing  more  than  150  years. 
If  the  property  is  purchased  by  the  society  it  will  be  fenced  in, 
the  grounds  about  the  house  properly  graded  and  a suitable 
monument  erected. 

» » * 

Suit  was  entered  by  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  against  the  duPont  heirs  to  condemn  the 
Central  Park  property  with  a view  ti  having  it  converted  into  a 
park  for  public  use,  a matter  which  has  been  before  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  The  style  of  the  suit  is  city  of  Louisville  and 


Board  of  Park  Commissioners  against  Thomas  Coleman  duPont 
and  Antoine  duPont,  trustees. 

^ * 

Philadelphia  has  the  unique  distinction  of  possessing  the 
longest  asphalted  thoroughfare  or  street  in  the  world.  Besides  be- 
ing the  longest  asphalted  street  in  the  world.  Broad  street  is  the 
longest  street  having  an  even  width,  which  is  maintained  its 
whole  length  of  eleven  miles.  It  is  also  the  straighest  and  does 
not  vary  an  inch  in  directness  except  around  Penn  Square.  The 
asphalted  portion  only  runs  seven  miles  of  the  eleven.  The  old 
York  road  which  is  a part  of  Broad  street  stretches  beyond  a dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  and  has  a road  bed  of  fine  macadam. 
This  with  Broad  street  makes  a carriage  drive  of  31  miles  with 
but  one  turn.  Broad  street  is  1 13  feet  wide — 69  feet  from  curb 
to  curb.  It  is  determined  to  make  Broad  street  a feature  of 
great  architectural  beauty. 

*** 

In  setting  apart  175.000  for  improving  Jefferson  Barracks, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  War  Department  should  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  interested  in  including  park  features  within  tha 
meaning  of  the  term  improvement.  An  excellent  opportunity 
offers  in  this  project  to  establish  a system  of  improvement  of  our 
army  posts  which  shall  make  them  an  ornament  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  add  to  the  art  out-of-doors  now 
so  forcibly  advocated.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a general 
plan,  along  which  the  post  shall  be  developed  and  by  which  the 
commanding  officers  shall  all  be  governed.  In  general  the  post 
grounds  will  be  thoroughly  drained  and  converted  into  a park 
something  like  h'orest  Park,  except  that  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  will  not  be  cut  up  with  drives 
to  any  degree  that  will  interfere  with  its  usefulness  as  a military 
post.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  improved  for  that  purpose. 
Spaces  will  be  provided  in  which  a regiment  of  cavalry  can  be 
maneuvered,  and  everything  will  be  taken  advantage  of  that 
will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  post  as  a rendezvous  for  the  de- 
velopment of  organizations. 

* se-  iff 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  national  park  located  in 
Minnesota,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  the  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Journa/,  caUi  attention  to  comparative  figures  in  the 
study  of. the  project.  The  proposed  Minnesota  National  Park 
is  54  miles  wide  and  118  long  representing  6,372  square  miles  or 
4,078,080  acres.  “The  state  forests  of  Austria  comprise  only 
1.782,169  acres;  less  than  half  of  the  proposed  Minnesota  park. 
The  state  forests  of  Bavaria  number  less  than  800,000  acres.  The 
state  forests  of  France  contain  2,700,000  acres.  The  state  forests 
of  Prussia  include  6 955,227  acres.  The  famous  Black  Forest  of 
Germany  is  only  93  miles  long  and  from  13  to  46  miles  in 
breadth.  The  proposed  park  is  larger  than  several  American 
states.  It  is  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Delaware.  Connecticut  could  be 
superimposed  upon  the  area  of  the  proposed  park  and  leave  a 
margin  of  1,527  square  miles.  It  is  about  1,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  area  of  New  Jersey;  it  is  more  than  three- fourths  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  Maryland  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  forest  reserves  wisely  set  aside  by  the  government  in 
the  mountains  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  flow  through  arid  re- 
gions of  the  entire  west  contain  altogether  46  ooo  oco  acres. 
The  proposed  park  would  take  out  of  the  populous  and  fertile 
state  of  Minnesota  one-tenth  as  much  asistaken  from  the  whole 
of  the  arid  west.”  The  Jountal  says:  The  attitude  of  Minne- 
sota toward  the  scheme  should  be  that  of  approval  of  the  under- 
lying idea,  but  of  great  conservatism  and  caution  in  putting  it 
into  practice.  The  present  scheme  is  extravagant  and  im- 
practical. 
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March  9, 1891,  at  itsannual  town  meeting,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
voted  for  the  erection  of  a Receiving  Tomb  in  Vine  Hills  ceme. 
tery.  At  the  last  town  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
be  given  authority  to  build  the  tomb  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
contingent  fund.  “The  world  do  move.” 

* ♦ » 

A monument  recently  placed  in  a cemetery  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  from  the  record  which  it 
preserves.  It  bears  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  James  Aus- 
tin, a soldiar  of  the  Revolution;  James  Allen  Austin,  his  son,  a 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812;  James  Grigsby  Austin,  his  grandson, 
a soldier  of  the  war  with  Mexico, and  James  Richard  Gathright, 
his  great-grandson,  a confederate  soldier,  who  was  killed  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Jan,  i.  1863.  All  were  privates. 

* * * 

The  Catholic  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Delaware,  O.,  con- 

sists of  8 acres,  lying  south  of  Oak  Grove  cemetery  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  alley.  It  is  laid  out  unfortunately  on  the 
checker  board  plan,  the  lots  being  20  feet  square,  with  an  8 foot 
path  on  one  side  and  one  of  4 feet  on  the  other,  and  a corner 
stone  4"  X 4"  is  placed  on  each.  The  method  of  raising  pre- 
liminary funds  for  the  enterprise  is  interesting.  The  first  lots 
were  sold  for  $20  each.  The  church  issued  bonds  of  that  value, 
and  each  bond  holder  was  given  a lot,  and  by  this  means  some 
$2,000  was  raised  at  on»e,  $1,600  being  paid  for  the  land. 

•»  * * 

A private  cemetery  is  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  Odd 
Fellow’s  Home,  Springfield,  O. , in  which  the  dead  will  be  in- 
terred in  artificial  ground.  East  of  the  Home,  in  the  grounds, 
there  is  a hill  some  60  feet  high,  which  falls  off  eastward  into  a 
basin,  making  a natural  amphitheatre.  In  this  hollow  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  a series  of  terraces,  each  faced  by  a re- 
taining wall,  which  are  to  be  used  alternately  as  walks  and  bur- 
ial terraces.  The  first  terrace  eight  feet  wide  is  intended  for 
graves,  the  next,  six  feet  wide,  for  a walk,  and  so  on  until  the  en- 
tire depression  is  appropriated.  Work  has  been  commenced  on 
the  first  two  terraces. 

* * * 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Cemetery  Commissioners  appear 
to  be  in  earnest  in  respect  to  the  proposed  improvements  in  the 
burial  of  the  poor  of  the  city.  A recent  resolution  provides  that 
wooden  markers  shall  not  be  permitted  any  more,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  stone  markers.  The  superintendent 
of  Valley  City  cemetery  has  been  instructed  to  place  a tempor- 
ary marker  at  each  grave  in  the  potter’s  fields  there  and  level  off 
the  grounds  preparatory  to  sodding,  so  that  these  parts  of  the 
cemetery  may  be  cared  for  in  a manner  that  will  be  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  those  interested  in  graves  there  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public. 

* * » 

Round  about  the  circle  in  Lake  Side  cemetery,  Erie,  Pa., 
wherein  repose  the  remains  of  the  late  Capt.  Chas.  V.  Gridley, 
G.  S.  N.,  are  now  set  four  of  the  bronze  guns  taken  from  the 
Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Phillippine  Islands,  forwarded  to  the  ceme- 
tery for  this  purpose  by  the  U.  S.  government.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Capt.  Gridley  who  commanded  the  Olympia 
under  Admiral  Dewey,  died  at  Kobe,  Japan,  while  on  his  way 
home  from  an  illness  contracted  during  the  fighting  in  Manilla 
Bay.  The  guns  are  1 1 feet  long,  cast  in  bronze,  and  weigh  6,000 


pounds  each.  The  circular  plot  is  74  feet  in  diameter,  close  to 
the  bluffs  of  Lake  Erie,  and  overlooks  the  lake  and  harbor  en- 
trance. To  Mr.  William  H Platt,  of  the  cemetery,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a photograph  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  a desciiption 
of  all. 

* 

The  annual  report  to  June  5,  1899,  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  a previous  report  giving 
some  historical  data,  etc.,  shows  an  excellent  financial  condi- 
tion. The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $4,469.09,  which  included: 
Sales  of  lots,  $2,673  7°<  foundations,  $428  27;  opening  graves, 
$691.75.  Among  the  expenditures  were  $1,897. 13  for  services 
and  $762.65  for  expenses.  The  association  was  organized  in 
1884,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a total  expenditure  of 
$59,442.46.  The  total  receipts  have  amounted  to  $54  042  46, 
which  include:  Sales  of  lots,  $44791.02;  opening  graves, 
^4,522.  73;  foundations,  $3,27065;  vault  use,  $18025.  There 
remains  at  date  only  an  indebtedness  of  $5,400  00.  The  trustees 
have  decided  to  allow  only  iron  flower  receivers  to  be  used  on 
the  graves  for  cut  flowers,  all  other  utensils  are  to  be  rigorously 
excluded. 

* * 

That  the  lawn  plan  of  cemetery  development  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a standard  is  exemplified  in  the  report  upon  the 
laying  out  of  Ridgelawn  cemetery,  Watertown,  Mass  , which  is 
in  progress  from  designs  by  Mr.  Arthur  ^F.  Gray,  landscape 
architect,  of  Boston,  which  were  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  town.  In  his  report  Mr.  Gray  says:  “The  plan  sugges- 
tive contemplates  the  use  of  the  lawn  system  throughout,  with 
park-like  effects;  this  treatment  is  not  only  the  most  pleasing, 
but  the  most  effective  form  of  modern  cemetery  design.”  And 
further  he  says:  “No  curbs,  whatever,  should  be  allowed  in  the 
cemetery,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  marking  stones  con- 
fined to  a few  simp’e  designs  of  low  markers  of  approved  form 
and  design,  as  has  recently  been  deemed  advisable  in  Brookline, 
where  such  a plan  has  been  adopted,  and  the  designs  of  monu- 
ments also  are  submitted  to  the  cemetery  trustees  for  approval 
before  erection.”  “All  plantings  should  be  controlled  in  like 
manner,  and  the  decorative  plantings  of  the  grounds  should  be 
confined  to  such  portions  as  the  advisory  landscape  architect  or 
gardener  shall  designate.” 

* •»  * 

A shocking  state  of  affairs  has  been  revealed  at  the  Cote  des 
Neiges  cemetery,  Montreal,  owing  to  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  surrounding  community.  The  cemetery  officials  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  the  evil,  although  such  conditions  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist  were  the  health  authorities  vigilant.  It  would  appear 
that  the  cemetery  gets  no  remunerarton  for  the  burial  of  the 
poor  and  such  classes,  and  the  number  of  free  burials  amounted 
last  year  to  2,000.  The  following  description  of  the  method 
adopted  from  a press  interview  with  a cemetery  official,  will  be 
convincing  as  an  excuse  for  public  protest:  “We  simply  bury 
those  bodies  for  charity,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of  free 
burials  we  have  to  make  the  interments  as  simple  and  inex- 
pensive as  possible.  The  cemetery  is  owned  by  a private  cor- 
poration, and  it  would  simply  be  ruined  if  it  had  to  provide  a 
separate  grave  for  every  single  interment.  What  we  do  is  this: 
We  have  a square  pit  some  twelve  feet  square  and  ten  feet 
deep  excavated  and  the  coffin-  received  of  people  for  free  inter- 
ment, are  placed  in  a row  along  one  side.  When  the  row  is  com- 
plete a few  inches  of  soil  is  placed  on  the  lids  and  another  tier 
put  in,  and  so  on,  until  within  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  pit, 
when  the  tier  is  covered  up  as  far  as  possible  and  a second  tier 
begun.  When  the  pit  is  filled,  a mound  is  levelled  over  the  top 
and  the  limits  of  the  mound  marked  out  by  stakes.”  During  the 
filling  process  the  pit  is  covered  over  with  planks. 
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“How  to  start  and  carry  on  a Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan!" 

In  reply  to  a correspondent  who  desires  to  know  how  to  start 
and  carry  on  a cemetery  under  the  lawn  plan,  it  would  be  well 
to  suggest  that  he,  carefully  study  the  rules,  regulations  and  by- 
laws of  any  of  the  leading  cemeteries  conducted  on  that  plan, 
the  nearest  to  our  correspondent  being  Oakland  cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  and  Lakewood  cemetery,  Minneapolis,  In  such  stud>  at 
present  he  will  possibly  be  struck  most  forcibly  by  the  number 
of  paragraphs  relating  to  features,  hitherto  permissible,  but 
which  now  under  the  lawn  plan  idea  are  forbidden.  Once  get 
a good  knowledge  of  what  is  not  allowed  in  a modern  cemetery 
and  the  field  is  open  for  a start.  He  will  find  that  neither  coping’ 
fences,  nor  hedges  are  permitted:  that  the  sections  are  simply 
lawns,  the  walks  and  divisions  between  the  tiers  of  lots  being  grass 
paths  only  marked  by  the  sunken  corner  post;  that  the  head  or 
foot  stones  at  the  graves  are  uniform  in  height,  limited  by  the  rules; 
that  only  one  monument  is  allowed  on  any  single  lot;  that  orna- 
mental planting  and  shrubbery  are  controlled  by  the  superinten- 
dent and  planted  to  create  general  effects  and  not  for  individual 
preferences,  and  in  fine  that  the  landscape  features  of  the  whole 
grounds  are  studied  pictures,  with  such  accessories  as  roads  and 
buildings  made  to  harmonize  therewith.  To  transform  an  old 
cemetery  into  a modern  one,  is  a very  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming task,  the  changes  in  which  the  above  sketch  will  suggest, 
and  it  is  highly  advisable,  when  such  a task  is  sincerely  consid- 
ered, to  purchase  any  available  adjoining  land  and  engaging  the 
services  of  a competent  landscape  architect,  have  it  laid  out  on 
modern  lines.  With  this  as  an  example,  an  object  lesson,  the 
task  of  inducing  the  old  lot  holders  to  permit  and  assist  in  trans- 
forming their  lots  is  made  much  easier.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  intelligent  lot  owner  is  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  unable  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  plan  as  compared  with  the 
old  system  of  “do  as  you  please.”  The  suggestions  conveyed  in 
this  brief  sketch  relate  only  to  the  physical  features,  which  in 
the  begining  are  the  paramount  requirements;  the  source  of  in- 
formation, referred  to  in  the  opening  lines,  will  point  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  rules  and  regulations  designed  for  the 
operation  and  care  of  a modern  cemetery,  of  whatever  area  may 
be  in  question. 

* * » 


A letter  from  Mr.  William  Stone,  superintendent  of  Pine 
Grove  cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass.,  relating  to  the  coming  convention 
of  cemetery  superintendents  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
reached  us  too  late  for  available  use.  Mr.  Stone  who  is  a vice- 
president  of  the  association,  has  been  an  ardent  devotee  of  the 
cause  it  represents,  as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  helping  nature  to 
make  more  beautiful  the  characteristic  features  of  the  grounds 
over  which  he  presides,  and  in  making  such  work  available  for 
educational  purposes.  Mr.  Stone  advises  all  members  attending 
the  convention  to  develop  the  utmost  energy  towards  making 
the  meeting  from  all  points  of  view,  a profitable  one. 

* * * 


Mr,  Charles  Nichols,  generally  termed  Father  Nichols,  in 
token  of  regard  by  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  progress 
of  the  organization  needs  no  comment,  has  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  the  writing  of  personal  letters  to  superintendents 
urging  their  attendance  at  the  New  Haven  convention.  Mr. 
Nichols’  missionary  efforts  are  certain  to  be  productive  of  good 
results  in  the  promotion  of  a livelier  interest. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Program  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  5,  6,  7 and  8,  1899. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  Warner  Hill,  No.  1044 
Chapel  street,  and  all  meetings  will  be  held  there. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10  A.M. 

Meeting  called  to  order.  Prayer.  Reception  of  New 
Members  and  Roll  Call. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  his  honor,  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven. 

President’s  Address.  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. Communications.  Appointments  of  Committees.  Ques- 
tion Box.  Informal  Discussion. 

Recess  for  Lunch. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2 P.M. 

1.  Paper. — “Difficulties  Confronting  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents,” by  G.  C.  Ndilor. 

2.  Pap^r. — “Influence  of  the  Individual  Superintendent 
in  his  Cemetery,”  by  J.  A.  Thorne. 

3.  Address.  By  E.  C.  Beecher,  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Burial  Ground. 

Discussion. 

4:30  P.M.  Visit  to  the  New  Haven  City  Burial  Ground. 

EVENING  SESSION,  8 P.M. 

4 Paper. — “Influence  of  Modern  Cemeteries,”  by  N.  C. 
Wilder. 

5.  Paper, — “Some  of  Our  Lot- owners  at  Home,” by  Sid 
J.  Hare. 

6.  Address.  By  Hoa.  L.  P.  Deming,  of  the  Fair  Haven 
Union  Cemetery. 

7.  Paper. — “Cemetery  Advertising.  How  far  is  it  Per- 
missibleBy  R.  j.  Haight. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  6. 

9 A.M.  Visit  to  the  Crypt  under  Center  Church. 

MORNING  SESSION,  lO  A.M. 

Roll  Call. 

8.  Paper. — “How  to  make  Single  Grave  Sections  Com- 
pare Favorably  with  other  Sections,”  by  F.  D.  Willis. 

Nomination  of  Officers. 

9.  Paper. — “If  Annual  Planting  or  Embellishment  of 
Lots  is  Discouraged  or  Reduced,  can  the  Interest  of  Lot-owners 
be  Maintained?”  by  T.  McCarthy. 

10.  Address.  By  Rev.  j.  F.  Corcoran,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  St.  Bernard  Cemetery  Associations. 

Question  Box.  Adjournment.  Discussion. 

2 P.M.  Visit  to  Cemeteries,  East  Rock  Park  and  other 
Places. 

EVENING  SESSION,  8 P.M. 

11.  Paper. — “Beauties  and  Benefits  of  Modern  Ceme- 
teries,” by  George  H.  Scott. 

12.  Paper. — “Should  Monuments  and  Markers  be  Set  by 
the  Cemetery,”  by  Timothy  Donlan. 

13.  Paper.— By  Hon.  Henry  T.  Blake,  of  the  New  Haven 
Park  Commission. 

14.  Paper.— “Winter  Work  in  Cemeteries.”  By  Charles 
Nichols. 

Question  Box.  Discussion. 

Thursday,  Sept.  7. 

9 A.M.  Visit  to  Yale  University  Buildings. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10:30  A.M. 

15.  Paper.— “Funeral  Attendance  at  Graves,  Appliances 
for  Lowering  Caskets  and  Protection  of  Mourners,”  by  H I 
Diering. 

16.  Paper.  By  W.  H.  Barlow,  Pres.  Dale  Cemetery, 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2 P.M. 

(In  the  Hands  of  Executive  Committee.)  Reading  of 
Papers  and  Communications.  Unfinished  Business.  3 o’clock. 
Adjournment.  Shore  Dinner. 

Friday,  Sept.  8. 

10  A.M.  Train  for  Hartford,  to  visit  the  cemeteries  and 
other  places  of  interest. 
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Hardiness  of  Privet. 

The  unusually  severe  past  winter 
furnished  many  lessons  from  which  we 
may  profit.  One  of  the  notable  effects 
was  the  killing  back  of  California  privet. 
In  some  localities  the  injury  was  slight, 
while  in  others  the  plants  were  killed  al- 
most to  the  ground.  But  the  roots,  with 
possibly  a very  few  exceptions,  were  not 
injured  at  all,  and  no  doubt  some  hedges 
got  a much  needed  pruning.  In  great 
contrast,  the  common  privet,  Ligustrum 
vulgare,  stands  out  unscathed  and  as 
bright  as  ever.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
the  beauty  of  this  species  in  comparison 
with  the  more  popular  one,  but  it  cer- 
tainly makes  a very  nice  hedge  when 
regularly  trimmed.  What  a pity  the 
evergreen  species,  L.  Japonicum,  is  not 
thoroughly  hardy.  The  leaves  are  per- 
sistent and  remain  on  the  plant  through- 
out the  winter,  though  the  ones  on  the 
upper  branches  may  be  browned  more  or 
less  severely.  In  an  ordinary  winter, 
the  damage  would  be  slight;  and  where 
protected  from  winter  sun  as  well  as 
from  cold  exposure,  no  doubt  the  entire 
plant  would  maintain  its  hardy,  evergreen 
character.  There  is  something  about 
the  slightly  folded  leaf  that  makes  it 
peculiarly  attractive;  and  the  dark 
berries  after  blooming  are  also  very  or- 
namental.— S.  Mendelson  Meeha7t. 

» * * 

Lawn  Plants. 

The  species  of  allamanda  give  wonder- 
ful results  when  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Good  sized  plants  which  show  no  signs  of 
flowering  at  present  may  yet  be  taken  in 
hand  and  give  excellent  satisfaction  be- 
fore the  summer  is  over.  A good,  rich, 
light  soil  is  necessary,  and  if  a tub  is  used 
for  the  plant,  put  enough  drainage  in  the 
bottom  so  that  the  plant  when  knocked 
out  of  the  pot  will  rest  on  the  drainage. 
Ram  the  soil  firmly  around  the  ball, 
shorten  the  strong  growths  back  and 
stand  them  in  a partly  shaded  spot, 
syringing  frequently.  In  a few  weeks’ 
time,  the  kinds  grown  under  the  names 
Wardleana,  Hendersoni  and  Schotti,  will 
give  an  abundant  display  of  their  wide, 
trumpet-shaped,  yellow  flowers.  The 
varieties  of  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  are  all 
well  worth  growing  for  this  purpose. 
When  grown  in  tubs  they  need  liberal 
feeding,  as  they  are  strong  growing  plants; 
and  as  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  wood  there  has  to  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  this  to  have  the  plants  at  their 
best.  When  planted  out  as  isolated  speci- 


mens on  a lawn,  and  kept  well  watered 
the  display  of  bloom  from  midsummer  on 
will  always  be  satisfactory.  To  grow  on 
plants  for  this  work,  spring  struck 
cuttings,  even  if  they  are  now  occupying 
3 inch  pots,  should  be  shifted  into  6 inch 
and  plunged  out  in  the  full  sun.  They 
should  make  plants  three  feet  high  by  the 
end  of  summer.  The  varieties  known  as 
brilliantissimus  and  grandiflorus  are  the 
best  two  singles  among  the  crimson- 
flowered  varieties.  Then  there  are  double 
red  and  double  pink,  both  of  which  have 
very  large  flowers,  but  not  so  freely  pro- 
duced as  the  single  kinds.  The  double 
yellow  and  double  buff  are  not  possessed 
of  the  same  robust  nature  as  the  above 
named  sorts,  but  are  well  worth  growing. 
Lucien  linden  has  irregularly  shaped 
flowers,  and  has  not  proved  satisfactory 
here.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these 
plants  take  up  too  much  room  in  winter; 
they  can,  how’ever,  if  kept  dry,  be 
wintered  in  a structure  which  is  frostproof, 
although  they  do  better  if  wintered  with- 
out losing  their  foliage. — G.  W.  O.  m 
Florists  Exchange . 

* * * 

Plant  Breeding. 

Practical  suggestions  for  plant- 
breeding by  hybridization: 

1.  Select  a large  genus  to  work  upon 
if  possible.  The  species  in  large  genera 
are  apt  to  be  more  variable,  more  easy  to 
cross,  and  they  furnish  a greater  variety 
of  possible  combinations. 

2.  Confine  attention  to  one  or  two 
genera.  Most  noted  hybridizers  have 
made  their  reputations  in  single  genera. 
Nobody  but  Luther  Burbank  succeeds 
with  everything. 

3.  Give  high  cultivation.  High  cul- 
tivation induces  variability  and  often 
makes  species  easier  to  cross. 

4.  Plant  together  those  varieties  and 
species  which  bloom  at  the  same  time  if 
{here  is  any  chance  of  natural  cross  poll- 
ination. Nature  makes  many  crosses, 
and  her  work  is  better  and  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  best  hired  man. 

5.  Do  not  depend  alone  upon  the  first 
generation  of  hybrids.  Subsequent  gener- 
ations are  likely  to  show  greater  variation 
than  appears  in  the  first  hybrids,  and 
from  these  variations  the  desired  forms 
may  often  Be  selected. 

6.  Do  not  breed  for  too  many  plants  at 
once.  Especially  do  not  breed  for  antag- 
onistic qualities.  If  possible  confine  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  a single  quality. 

7.  .Supplement  hybridization  by  selec- 


tion. Selection  is  often  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  Keep  only  the  very 
best,  and  destroy  all  the  others.  The 
severest  selection  is  best. 

8.  Do  not  neglect  to  fix  any  new 
variety  when  once  secured.  This  may 
take  more  work  than  it  did  to  produce 
the  new  variety,  but  unless  properly  fixed 
it  is  worthless  and  disappointing. 
Varieties  propagated  by  buds  require 
little  or  no  attention  to  fixing.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  selecting 
genera  for  hybridizing. 

9 Be  content  with  small  beginnings. 
Small  variations  indicate  the  breaking  of 
the  type,  after  which  much  more  rapid 
progress  is  possible.  In  fact  small  vari- 
ations may  be  of  more  significance  to  the 
plant  breeder  than  great  ones. — American 
Gardening . 

* ■*  » 

Wall  Edgings. 

When  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  Surrey  gardens  recently  I noted  how 
singularly  effective  as  covers  or  surface 
edgings  on  low  stone  walls  bordering  the 
carriage  drive  were  such  things  as  Sedum 
acre  aureum,  a mass  of  golden  color  then 
some  15  inches  broad  and  ten  feet  to  12 
feet  long.  Then  would  come  an  equal 
length  of  veronica  prostata,  a mass  of 
blue,  followed  by  a singularly  effective 
length  of  Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus, 
literally  a mass  of  blood-red  color  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  A little 
further  would  be  seen  a huge  mass  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Lithospermum  prostratum  ; 
next,  perhaps.  Golden  Stonecrop  again, 
Aubrietia  Leichtlinii,  and  so  on,  ringing 
the  changes  on  these  and  other  creeping 
plants  with  marvelous  effect.  How  very 
possible  is  it  by  the  employment  of  sim- 
ple hardy  creeping  plants  in  this  way  to 
produce  effects  of  great  beauty.  What  a 
charm  attaches  to  gardening  of  this  des- 
cription when  it  presents  some  break  away 
from  the  common  rut. — A.  D.  in  The 
Gardeti,  Lojtdon. 

* * * 

Destroying  Ants, 

Make  holes  with  a crowbar  or  conven- 
ient stick,  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
deep  and  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  over 
the  hill  or  portion  of  the  lawn  infested  by 
the  ants  and  into  each  hole  pour  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
stamping  the  dirt  into  the  hole  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  is  poured  into  it.  The  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  at  once  vaporizes  and,  per- 
meating the  ground,  destroys  the  ants  but 
does  not  injure  the  grass.  One  should  re- 
member while  using  this  substance  that 
it  is  highly  inflammable  and  should  not 
bring  near  it  a flame  or  even  a lighted  ci  - 
gar. — Massachusetts  Experime^it t^tati.n, 
in  Mmnesota  Horticulturist. 
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Park  and  Cemetery, 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Journal, 

Devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Art- 
out  of  Doors,  with  special  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  parks,  cemeteries, 
home  grounds  and  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  Town  and  Village  Improve- 
ment Associations,  etc. 

The  regular  contributors  to  Park  and 
Cemetery  are  among  the  most  eminent 
Landscape  Architects,  Landscape  (iar- 
deners  and  Horticulturists  in  the  United 
Slates,  whose  practical  .articles  make  the 
journal  one  of  great  value  to  any  one 
identified  with  landscape  work. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office: 

J 536  Am.  T ract  Society  Bldg.,  New  Y ork. 
Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.25. 


Correspondence  solicited  on  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  colutnns  of  the  journal. 

Officials  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries  are 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  re- 
ports . 

Photographs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interesting  feattires  in  parks,  cemeter- 
ies, ho7ne  grounds,  streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited fro7n  our  readers. 


Association  of  American  Ctmc' 
tery  Superintendents. 

ARTHUR  W.  ROBERT,  “Lakewood,” 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
Wm.  stone,  “Pine  Grove," 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Vice-President, 
F.  EURICH,  Woodward  Lawn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber. 5,  6,  7,  8. 

The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Tremont  Building. 

Boston.  Mass.  Secretary. 

O.  C.  SIMONDS,  Chicago.  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

Mass.  President- 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR.,  St.  James  Bldg., 
New  York.  Vice-president. 

CHAS.  N.  LOWRIE,  156  Fifth  ave  , New 
York.  Treasurer. 

DANIEL  W.  LANGTON,  115  East  23rd  St- 
New  York.  Secretary. 


Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  landscape  gardener 
of  Chicago,  has  recently  been  ex  imining 
the  park  sites  of  Tenney  Park,  Madison 
and  Lakeside  Park,  Fon-du  Lac,  Wis. , 
preparatory  to  preparing  plans  for  their 
improvement. 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists  is  m progress 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  time  of  going  to 
press.  A full  and  varied  program  has 


been  ar-ranged,  combining  business  and 
pleasure,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  cer- 
tain that  the  s.anguine  anticipations  of  an 
enjoyable  time  will  be  realized. 


The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Douglas,  Mich. , August  y-i  I.  A consid- 
erable number  were  present,  but  in  point 
of  localities  represented  the  attendence 
was  dis ippointing.  As  the  last  winter’s 
freeze  and  its  disastrous  effects  on  the 
fruit  growing  interests  in  what  is  known 
as  the  fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  was  still 
painfully  felt,  thewo'kof  the  meeting 
largely  partook  of  papers  and  discussions 
relating  thereto,  and  the  presence  of 
Profs.  Taft  of  Lansing,  and  Waite  of 
Washington,  lent  importance  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Specially  interesting  to  us  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gunson,  Michigan 
Agricultural  Collage,  on  the  “Fruit- 
grower’s Flower  Garden,”  in  which  he 
grouped  a goodly  collection  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  for  decorative  effects  in 
the  door-yards.  A resolution  was  passed 
committing  the  Michigan  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  the  encouragement  of  out- 
door art,  both  among  the  farm.ers  and 
townspeople,  and  to  the  inducement  of 
towns  and  villages  to  form  Improvement 
Associations. 

American  Society  of  Landsape 
Architects. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  recently  organized,  have 
electedthe  following  officers:  John  Charles 
Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass.,  president; 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  New  York,  vice- 
president;  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  New  York, 
treasurer;  Daniel  W.  Langton,  New  York 
Secretary.  In  addition  to  the  above  and 
to  complete  the  Executive  Committee, 
are  Downing  Vaux,  New  York;  O.  C 
Simonds,  Chicago;  Warren  H.  Manning, 
Boston.  The  objects  of  the  society  ?s 
stated  in  the  constitution  is  “to  promote 
good  fellowship  among  its  members  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  profession.” 
It  will  interest  many  readers  to  know  the 
qualifications  and  conditions  of  member- 
ship, which  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
articles: 

4 Fellows  shall  be  landscape  archi- 
tects or  landscape  gardeners  in  good  stand- 
ing. A landscape  architect  or  landscape 
gardener  in  good  standing  is  one  who  prac- 
tices the  art  of  arranging  land  and  land- 
scape for  use  and  enjoyment,  whose  com- 
pensation is  received  directly  from  his 
client,  and  not  directly  or  indirectly  from 
labor,  plants,  or  other  material  used  m 
fitting  land  for  use,  or  from  persons 
supplying  same.  Fellows  retiring  from 
the  practice  of  the  profession  and  not 
engaging  in  business  may  be  continued  as 
Fellows  by  vote  of  the  society.  A Fellow 
shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  and 
shall  have  practiced  the  profession  for  five 
years. 

5.  Juniors  shall  be  students  who  are 
preparing  to  practice  the  profession;  they 
shall  have  no  vote  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  office.  A Junior  shall  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  shall  cease  to  be  a Junior 
ten  years  after  election. 


6.  Associates  shall  be  persons  who  have 
performed  notable  service  in  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  profession;  they  shall 
have  no  vote  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
office. 


OBITUARY. 

William  McMillan. 

William  McMillan,  one  of  the  hrst  and 
foremost  of  the  Park  Gardeners  of  Amer- 
ica, is  dead.  On  the  8ih  of  July  he  re- 
quested his  daughter  to  write  and  say  that 
he  was  not  very  well — that  he  had  a numb- 
ness in  the  thumb  and  forefinger  which 
prevented  Ills  writing  personally— but  it 
was  expected  that  a months  leave  of  ab- 
sence would  entirely  restore  his  health. 
The  notice  of  his  death  from  apoplexy  on 
the  nth  of  August  fell  therefore  like  a 
lightning  flash. 

William  McMillian  was  a Highlander. 
He  was  born  in  1830  and  was  a resident 
of  the  United  States  for  40  years.  The 
early  years  of  this  period  was  spent  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  only  a short  while  ago 
he  took  great  pride  in  showing  me  trees  he 
planted;  now  grown  to  full  maturity.  He 
was  a glorious  man,  warm,  loyal  to  his 
convictions,  unswerving  in  his  honesty, 
and  a most  devoted  husband  and  father. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  love  his  fam- 
ily— down  to  his  little  tots  of  grandchil- 
dren bore  him.  He  was  Highland  through 
and  through,  and  hundreds  of  his  Buffalo 
friends  will  I am  sure  join  with  me  in  be- 
lieving that  in  Heaven  itself  he  will  re- 
ceive— “just  a Highland  Welcome.” 

Mr.  McMillian  was  catholic  in  his 
tastes  as  a gardener,  and  could  barely 
tolerate  the  hotch-potches  which  are  be- 
ing made  of  many  American  parks.  lie 
favored  every  phase  ol,  gardening  in  its 
proper  place  and  every  relaxation  for  the 
people,  but  deprecated  monstrosities,  and 
hated  jumbled  superficiality.  Although 
he  greatly  disliked  to  write,  his  pen  was 
occasionally  enlisted  in  condemnation  of 
such  things  in  a way  that  was  sure  to  carry 
conviction  to  intelligent  minds.  He  was 
the  constructor  of  the  Park  system  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  was  superceded  after  27 
years  of  the  most  faithful  service  in  a way 
(many  of  his  friends  think)  hardly  credit- 
able to  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Parks  are 
the  monument  of  William  McMillan,  and 
the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  one 
of  them  his  name. 

At  or  near  the  age  of  68  this  rugged 
Scotchman  entered  upon  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Essex  Co.,  Park  system  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity.  It  is  exten- 
sive, and  McMillan  went  at  it  with  energy, 
but  It  is  only  natural  to  believe  that  his 
heart  beat  warmly  for  his  older  creations. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  two  married 
daughters. 

He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Society,  and  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences.  7.  MaeP. 

* ^ ¥c 

Henry  Ross. 

In  a recent  communication,  Mr.  Geo- 
W.  Creesy,  conveys  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Ross,  the  ven- 
erable Honorary  Superintendent  of  New- 
ton, Mass..  Cemetery  Corporation,  which 
occurred  Thursday,  July  27th  at  the  age 
of  77  years  and  3 months.  Mr.  Ross  had 
been  in  feeble  health  for  a year  past,  and 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  corpor- 
ation held  in  June,  he  was  retired  from 
active  duty  and  elected  honorary  superin- 
tendent, after  a service  of  38  years.  His 
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Advertisements , limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  ^ words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
panv  order. 


Roderick  Campbell,  for  21  years  Land- 
scape Gardener  and  Superintendent  of 
the  famous  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  open  to  an  engagement  as 
Superintendent  or  laying  out  of  new  or 
the  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Address  RODERICK  Campbell,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Wanted,  a man  of  experience  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  superintendent  in  build- 
ing up  and  developing  a modern  lawn 
cemetery;  married  man  preferred;  good 
lodge  house,  healthy  location,  schools 
near  by  and  reasonable  salary,  equal  to 
fboo  per  annum.  Answer  H.,  Lock  Box 
12,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wanted:  Competent  cemetery  super- 
intendent who  can  invest  1500  and  take 
interest  in  new  cemetery  enterprise.  Ad- 
dress E.  W.  Werick.  Sec’y,  56  Erie  County 
Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Obituary  {Continued). 
son  H.  Wilson  Ross  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Ross  was  a man  of 
considerable  prominence  in  many  ways,an 
authority  in  horticulture,  and  held  the  re- 
spect and  consideration  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  funeral  was  held 
the  Sunday  following  his  death,  the  inter- 
ment taking  place  m the  grounds  of  the 
cemetery;  the  chapel  and  conservatory 
were  crowded  to  overflowing  with  family 
and  friends  and  relatives,  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  under  whom  he  served.  The 
pall  bearers,  cemetery  superintendents, 
were:  William  Stone,  Bine  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, Lynn,  J.  C.  Scorgie,  Mt.  Auburn, 
Boston,  and  his  assistant  Wm.  Allen,  Chas. 
A.  Stiles, Malden,  J.  H.  Morton,  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Boston.  T.  F.  Mansfield.  Mt. 
I’eake,  Waltham,  J.  \VatsonTaylor,Cam- 
b-idge  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  George  W. 
Creesy,  Harmony  Grove,  Salem,  Mass. 
The  trustees  and  entire  cemetery  force 
participated  in  the  burial  of  this  much 
respected  cemetery  official,  and  it  is  little 
to  say  but  great  in  its  significance  that  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  the  ranks  of  the 
fellow  members  of  his  calling. 


BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  park  reports 
ever  gotten  out  is  that  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Bark, 
Chicago,  which  is  also  a history  of  the 


park.  In  point  of  typographical  excellence 
and  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  half  tone 
plates,  all  of  which  are  arranged  and  dec- 
orated before  etching,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
celled. It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  1.  J.  Bryan, 
secretary  to  the  cannmissioners  and  is  a 
cloth  covered  book,  12  in.  by  9 in.,  con- 
taining some  190  pages,  some  55  of  which 
are  full  page  plates,  besides  a greater 
number  of  smaller  illustrations.  It  makes 
a valuable  and  artistic  souvenir  of  Lin- 
coln Bark. 

* * » 

Following  close  on  the  above,  as  re- 
gards get  up  and  beauty  of  finish,  though 
of  smaller  size  is  the  thirtieth  annual  re- 
port of  the  West  Chicago  Bark  Commis- 
sioners. This  is  an  embossed  covered 
pamphlet  of  105  pages,  having 30  full  page 
plates,  six  of  which  are  colored;  and  be- 
sides a number  of  small  cuts.  As  park  re- 
ports the  above  are  examples  of  advanced 
work  ill  this  line. 


Experiment  Station  Accuracy. 
A correspondence  between  Brof.  Wm.  B. 
Brooks,  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  and  Mr.  .Andrew  H.  Ward, 
Boston,  touching  the  relative  merits  of 
soda  and  potash. 

The  advance  proofs  of  this  pamphlet 
disclose  a lively  tilt  on  the  above  question 
between  Brof.  Brooksand  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Ward,  who  is  an  occasional  contributor 
to  Bark  and  Cemetery.  Mr.  Waid 
unquestionably  holds  the  fort,  and  the 
discussion  emphasiz  s the  necessity  not 
only  of  accurate  information  being  sup 
plied  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  but  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  when  making  public  statements. 


Landscape  Gardening.  A treatise  on 
the  general  principles  governing  out- 
door art;  with  sundry  suggestions  for 
their  application  in  the  commoner 
problems  of  gardening.  By  F.  A. 
Waugh,  professor  of  horticulture,  uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  state  agricul- 
tural college.  Illustiated.  i2mo, 
150pp.  cloth;  Orange  Judd  company. 
New  York.  Brice  50  cents. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  making  plain  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  landscape  gardening, 
and  to  so  discuss  them  as  to  make  the 
practical  work  of  out-door  art  more  read- 
ily comprehensible  to  the  gardener  and 
amateur.  The  matter  is  presented  in  a 
very  carefully  condensed  form,  but  it 
readily  enables  the  reader  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  each  fact  and  principle  discussed, 
to  appreciate  their  relative  importance, 
and  what  is  a very  valuable  feature  in 
. sucha  manner  as  easily  to  be  remembered. 
It  is  well  and  carefully  illustrated,  and 
the  book  will  be  undoubtedly  useful  to  a 
large  class  of  readers.  As  Brofessor 
Waugh  says  in  his  preface:  “in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  find  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  failures  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  evident  fact  that  the  gardener  did  not 
understand  the  composition  as  a whole, 
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YORK)  Nebraska,  has  a choice  collection  of  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 

We  have  the  choicest  Conifers  an  1 Flowers  from  the  Rockies, 
among  them  probably  the  best  Silver  Pungens  and  Concolor  in 

America.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


Landscape,  Garden  and  Plant 
Photographs. 

The  Publisher  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery announces  the  following  photo- 
graphic competition  for  1899. 

List  of  Premiums. 

No.  I.  Landscape  and  Garden  Ef- 
fects. A first  premium  of  Five  Dol- 
lars and  a second  of  Three  Dollars  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than 
four  photographs  of  picturesque  land- 
scape and  garden  effects.  These  may 
include  park  or  rural  scenery,  city  or 
suburban  out  door  art  in  gardening. 
No.  2.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
OF  THE  Open  Air.  A first  premium 
of  Five  Dollars  and  a second  of  Three 
Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
six  photographs  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  These  may  include  wild  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  any  plant  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  in  single  speci- 
mens or  groups.  All  photographs  in 
this  class  should  carry  descriptions,  in- 
cluding approximate  dimensions. 

No.  3.  Groupings  AND  Effects.  A 

first  premium  of  l ive  Dollars  and  a 
second  of  1 hree  Dollars  is  offered  for  a 
series  of  six  photographs  of  picturesque 
groupings  of  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sug- 
gestive spots  of  wild  plant  life,  in  wood- 
land, park  or  home  grounds.  Rock  or 
water  gardens  may  be  included  in  this 
section.  'Bhese  photographs  should 
also  have  enough  descriptive  matter  at- 
tached to  make  it  possible  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature. 

For  photographs  retained  by  the  pub- 
lisher that  are  not  awarded  prizes 
50  cents  eaeh  will  be  paid.  The  com- 
petition will  remain  open  until  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Suggestions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  back- 
grounds plain  to  avoid  confusion  in  pic- 
ture. Figures  of  persons,  garden  utensils, 
and  all  objects  liable  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  picture  or  its  object  should  be  care- 
fully kept  out.  The  photographs  must  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs 
and  must  not  be  less  than  five  inches  by 
four  inches. 

Instructions. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in 
the  possession  of  either  the  sender  or 
others;  but  there  must  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  photographing  or  using 
them.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  the  publisher  shall  have  the  right  of 
engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
: chosen  photographs.  They  may  be 
printed  on  any  good  paper  that  shows  the 
subjects  clearly,  and  that  will  make  good 
half  tones. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
together  with  the  name  and  description  of 
the  objects  shown,  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Haight.  334.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
and  the  class  for  which  the  photographs 
are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled 
“Bhotographic  Competition.” 


IV 
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and  not  to  any  lack  of  his  skill  in  carrying 
out  the  details.  The  average  gardener 
needs  no  instruction  in  laying  out  flower- 
beds, in  mowing  lawns,  nor  in  carrying 
for  shrubbery;  but  he  does  need  very 
much  a better  appreciation  of  the  de- 
mands of  unity,  variety,  character,  pro- 
priety and  finish.” 

Ginseng  its  Cultivation,  Etc.  By 
Maurice  G.  Kains;  i2mo,  64  pp; 
Orange  Judd  company.  New  York. 
Price  25  cents. 

This  book  is  a complete  working  treatise 
for  the  grower  of  ginseng — a crop  which 
is  attracting  great  attention  among  farm- 
ers and  gardeners.  It  discusses  in  a 
practical  way  how  to  begin  with  either 
seed  or  roots,  soil,  climate  and  location, 
preparation,  planting  and  maintenance  of 
the  beds,  artificial  propagation,  manures, 
enemies,  selection  for  market  and  for  im- 
provement, preparation  for  sale  and  the 
profits  that  may  be  expected.  The  book- 
let is  concisely  written,  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 

RECEIVED. 

From  Joseph  L.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  a photograph  of  a remarkable  speci- 
men of  a white  oak  tree.  This  will  be  il- 
lustrated in  an  early  issue. 

From  C.  A.  Noble,  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
photographs  of  the  Lotus  Pond,  Catskill, 
Rural  cemetery. 
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Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  lor  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  patent  Iron  construction;  or  for  material  only,  ready  tor  erection. 
Estimates  furnished  also  for  Cypress  Greenhouse  Material. 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements  . 

Hlsrlrest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Pair. 

Send  4 cents  postage  to  New  York  Office  for  latest  catalogue.  Send  5 cents  postage  for 
Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  catalogue. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office  : General  Office  and  Works  ; 

St.  James  Bldg,,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  Irvington  on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  WILD  FLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER  PLANTING. 

JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER. 

Early  spring  flowering  Bulbous  and  Tuberous,  Trilliums,  Bicucullas 
(Di'centras),  Sanguinarias,  Ranunculus,  Isopyrums,  Dentarias,  Cardamines, 
I^odophyllums,  Calthas,  Claytonias  and  Liliums. 

Special  descriptive  wholesale  catalogue. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON,  Rochester,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE. 


This  Cut  represents  the  new  Folding  Casket  Loiverins;  Device,  with  beautiful  canopy  top.  The  device  is  constructed  of 

fine  three-ply  veneers.  The  hollow  space  on  under  side  holds  the  grave  lining  on  automatic  rollers  so  that  the  entire  grave  can  be  lined  completely  covering  all  earth 
in  ten  seconds  of  time.  The  canopy  covers  the  entire  grave.  All  can  be  adjusted  in  three  minutes.  The  entire  weight  is  about  85  pounds.  The  construction  is  so 

simple  that  a child  can  control  one  thousand  pounds  with  perfect  safety.  No  Co^  Gear 
to  annoy  but  controlled  bv  Two  Frictirji  brakes  directly  at  a point  where  needed. 
All  can  be  qvickly  folded  into  a small  space.  The  Device  is  not  only  an  ornament 
but  makes  a beautiful  pedestal  for  the  casket  to  rest  on  while  appropriate  burial  ceremony 
maybe  conducted,  the  casket  is  thus  slowly,  solemnly  and  noiselessly  lowered  into  the 
grave  by  tlie  funeral  director  as  it  appears  more  into  a bed  of  flowers,  adding  beauty 
materially  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Thousands  of  testimonials  can  he  shown  of 
its  complete  workings. 

This  Device  was  used  at  the  funeral  of  Ellen  May  Tower,  the  Red  Cross  Nurse  who 
died  in  Porto  Rico,  and  was  buried  with  Military  honors  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 

All  folds  and  occupies  a space  j8  x 18  inches  by  7 feet  8 inches,  which  is  less  space 
than  an  ordinary  Oak  Casket,  except  in  length.  No  cogs  or  gearing  in  Device,  but  con- 
trolled by  Two  Friction  Brakes  with  screw  pressure.  Canopy  top  folds  into  a space  45 
inches  long  and  about  as  large  around  as  a man’s  hat. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE  WORKS, 


OVID,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

E.  B.  VORHEES,  President  and  Treasurer. 

W.  J.  MARTIN,  becretary. 


COF*V  OFT 


OFFICE  OF  JOHN  REID,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MOUNT  ELLIOT  CEMETERY, 

Hon.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Cvid,  Mich.  DETROIT,  MICH.,  Aug.  14.  1899. 

Dear  Sir : lam  under  the  impression  that  1 am  not  the  only  Cemetery  man  who  was  to  some  extent  prejudiced  against  Lowering  Devices  after  seeing  others 
used.  But  your  Lowering  Device  so  completely  fills  every  detail  required  in  lowering  caskets  into  the  grave,  that  one  is  astonished  at  its  quiet,  graceful,  almost  human 
self-action.  The  mechanism  is  perfect  and  simple,  and  I fail  to  see  how  an  accident  can  occur.  It  fills  a long  felt  want  in  cemetery  management,  and  I think  no  cemetery 
of  any  pretentions  should  be  without  them.  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  REID,  Superintendent. 


Folding-  Casket  Lowering  Device  Works,  Ovid  Mich.  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

Genllemen:  I presume  you  would  like  to  hear  from  us  in  regard  to  the  Device  we  purchased  of  you.  We  like  it  very  much  and  think  every  Cemetery  should 
own  one.  We  came  near  purchasing  one  last  year,  now  I am  glad  we  waited  for  we  think  by  so  doing  we  have  secured  a better  Device. 

Very  truly  yours,  WM.  C.  RAPP,  Superintendent  Fort  Plain  Cemetery. 


[From  Allentown  Daily  Leader,  Allentown  Pa.) 

RELIEF  TO  PALL  BEARERS. 

A Device  which  lowers  caskets  into  the  grave,  automatically,  is  a great  improvement  in  the  way  of  making  interments.  The  managament  of  Greenwood  Cemetery 
have  purchased  a Safety  Casket  Lowering  Device  manufactured  by  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Ovid.  Mich.  The  Superintendent,  David  Griesemer,  e,xamined  all  the  lowering 
Devices  on  the  market  and  found  the  one  he  bought  to  be  by  far  the  BEST  and  MOST  satisfactory.  Its  especial  recommendations  are  the  satisfactory  wav  in  which 
Caskets  are  lowered,  there  being  no  tilting  or  letting  one  end  down  faster  than  the  other.  ■ ^ 
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MARKED  and  very  encouraging  feature  of 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents  held  this 
month  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  the  number  of 
cemetery  officials,  other  than  superintendents,  pres- 
ent and  interested  in  the  proceedings.  This  has 
been  urged  for  years  past  in  these  columns,  for  the 
work  of  the  superintendent  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  other  officials,  and  while  the  title  of 
the  association  is  not  inviting  to  such  officials  the 
constitution  expressly  provides  for  their  participa- 
tion in  membership  and  the  work  of  the  association. 
The  number  of  trustees  and  other  officers  present 
at  New  Haven  is  strong  evidence  of  their  growing 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  accomplished, — a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  participation 
on  the  part  of  all  cemetery  officials  in  the  efforts  of 
the  superintendents,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  as- 
sociation on  the  progress  and  improvement  of  mod- 
ern cemeteries.  At  this  convention  as  on  former 
occasions  a strong  effort  was  made  to  change  the 
title  so  as  to  make  it  a more  inviting  and  compre- 
hensive one,  but  as  on  such  former  occasions,  it 
failed.  Another  good  move,  however,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  furthering  the  laudable  objects  of  the 
society  received  favorable  consideration;  by  this 


it  is  expected  to  increase  the  membership  and  so  cor- 
respondingly broaden  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  Al- 
together the  New  H rven  convention  will  undoubt- 
edly mark  the  beginning  of  more  aggressive  effort 
in  the  direclion  of  extending  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  thereby  tend  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  our  cemeteries  throughout  the  land. 

The  formation  of  the  Association  of  Park- 
Superintendents  of  New  England  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  suggests  that  the  cause  of  art  out- 
of-doors  is  gathering  strength.  The  organizatiem 
consummated  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  this  month 
begins  its  career  with  a membership  that  represents 
the  principal  cities  in  that  section.  The  society 
has  as  its  very  laudable  objects  the  professional 
improvement  of  its  members  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  social  intercourse  among  men  interested  in 
park  work.  The  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  the  field 
inspection  of  parks  in  New  England  and  other 
states. 

WE  have  been  devoting  much  necessary  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  the  public 
park  as  a place  of  rest  and  recreation 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  requirements,  and 
truly  remarkable  progress  has  resulted.  The  acre- 
age of  lands  made  beautiful  in  and  about  our  cities 
and  towns  for  park  purposes  during  the  last  ten 
years  would  astonish  the  average  reader,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  in  the 
work.  But  it  matters  nothing  as  to  what  extent 
such  public  improvements  are  carried  out  nor  the 
money  spent  to  produce  these  results,  if  park  man- 
agement ends  with  their  establishment;  for  unless  a 
park  is  properly  policed  and  rendered  absolutely 
safe  for  the  well-behaved  citizen,  it  does  not  fulfill 
its  purpose.  It  has  been  somwhat  astonishing  the 
past  summer  to  note,  through  press  reports,  the 
number  of  complaints  of  vagrancy,  molestation  and 
general  hoodlumism  that  have  been  made  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  which  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  more  stringent  methods  must  be 
adopted  by  park  officials  to  insure  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  those  using  the  parks  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  most  marked  weaknesses  of  our 
communal  system  is  the  flagrancy  with  which  our 
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laws  for  minor  offenses  are  violated,  and  the  disre- 
gard generally  evinced  for  our  neighbors  rights. 
Park  officials  should  see  to  it,  that  their  police  force 
is  both  sufficient  and  efficie4it,  and  all  misdemean- 
ors threatening  the  repute  or  welfare  of  our  parks 
should  be  prosecuted  without  fear  or  favor. 

.vj  y 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force 
to  our  cemeteries.  The  liberal  policy  generally 
prevailing  of  permitting  almost  unrestricted  access 
to  our  beautiful  burial  grounds  prevents  close  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  those  using  the  privilege, 
and  the  consequence  is  frequent  trespass  and  an- 
noying pilferings  and  damage.  It  is  a very  difficult 
matter  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  of  such  pecca- 
dilloes to  make  successful  prosecution  assured,  but 
when  it  is  possible,  the  penalty  should  be  such  that 
recurrence  of  similar  misdeeds  could  never  be  ex- 
pected. In  neither  the  park  nor  the  cemetery 
should  there  be  the  remotest  chance  of  insult,  in- 
convenience or  loss, — the  very  name  and  nature  of 
the  grounds  should  be  a perfect  safeguard  against 
any  such  possibilities.  In  many  states  cemetery 
employees  are  empowered  to  act  as  special  police 
within  their  grounds,  and  this  law  should  become 
general.  When  such  special  police  fail  in  their  du- 
ties, it  is  a reflection  on  the  cemetery  authorities. 

The  following  comment  in  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  the  result  of  an  interview  with  a 
well-known  educator  and  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Asso- 
ciation, in  regard  to  Graceland  cemetery,  Chicago, 
is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  value  as  an  incentive 
to  cemetery  superintendents:  “No  cemetery  in  the 
country,  to  which  the  hand  of  man  has  been  applied, 
approaches  closer  to  the  state  of  cultivated  nature, 
when  considered  from  the  artistic  point.  The  sup- 
erintendent has  introduced  objects  which  are  to  be 
met  with  nowhere  else.”  This  is  a strongly  sug- 
gestive commendation.  It  is  in  trying  to  bring 
about  effects  in  landscape  work  which  shall  approach 
the  conditions  of  cultivated  nature,  that  the  most 
enduring  results  will  be  achieved.  It,  however,  re- 
quires an  intense  sympathy  with  nature  herself,  de- 
voted study  of  her  methods  and  means,  and  a con- 
sequent knowledge  which  will  permit  of  the  proper 
use  of  the  material  she  so  abundantly  offers,  so  as 
to  enable  the  qualified  man  to  reproduce  her  pic- 
tures appropriately  to  the  requirements  of  the  situ- 
ation he  controls.  It  is  this  sincere  study  and 
sympathy  in  the  work  which  in  degree  will  effect 
every  cemetery  and  make  it  to  favorably  contrast 
with  others.  Beautiful  effects  may  be  created  in 
the  smallest  areas,  just  in  proportion  to  the  intelli- 
gence, as  outlined  above,  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  work. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  held 
at  New  Haven,  Conn,  Sept.  5.6  and  7,  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Sept.  8,  was  by  far  the  most  largely  attended 
gathering  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  At 
least  seventy-five  members  were  in  attendance, 
many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
daughters..  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  papers  and  discussions  covered  a variety 
of  interesting  subjects  and  the  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  local  cemeteries  combined  to 
make  the  convention  in  the  City  of  Elms  and  its 
Sister  City  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  business  sessions  were  held  in  Warner  Hall, 
and  on  the  opening  of  proceedings  prayer  was  offer- 
ed by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines  of  St.  Paul’s  church, 
and  the  visitors  were  cordially  welcomed  to  the  city 
by  the  Hon.  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll,  mayor  of  New 
Haven. 

After  theusualpreliminaries  of  roll  call, admission 
of  new  members,  etc..  President  Hobert  read  his 
annual  address  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  given: 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tire  you  with  a lengthy  account  of 
the  work  of  the  association  and  the  good  it  has  accomplished  in 
the  past,  as  that  is  already  familiar  to  you  all,  but  rather  to 
make  a few  recommendations  which  I think  will  be  of  per- 
manent value.” 

“Our  association  is  one  which  has  exerted  a powerful  influence 
for  good  in  matters  pertaining  to  cemetery  work  and  manage- 
ment, it  has  been  the  leading  power  that  has  caused  the  great 
and  beneficial  changes  in  methods  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining modern  cemeteries  and  we  must  all  strive  to  maintain 
its  present  standard.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  in- 
terested to  assist,  when  called  upon  for  a contribution  to  our 
programme,  instead  of  declining  on  the  grounds  of  incompetency 
or  lack  of  time,  each  must  respond  with  his  best  effort,  thus 
encouraging  other  timid  ones  to  take  part.” 

“There  are  also  to-day  many  good  men  engaged  in  cemetery 
management  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  countenance 
of  their  presence  who  are  not  members  of  our  association,  and 
some  of  whom  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  individual  is 
equal  to  or  better  then  concerted  effort.  I cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  these  men  to  join  us;  our  work,  so  well  begun,  is  far 
from  finished,  and  on  behalf  of  our  Association,  I extend  to 
each  and  all  who  are  yet  without  the  fold,  a cordial  invitation 
to  come  unto  us,  and  be  of  us,  and  with  us  in  the  good  work  yet 
to  be  done.” 

“I  think  that  by  well  directed  efforts  that  we  should  be  able 
to  increase  our  membership  very  materially  and  be  assured  of  a 
regular  attendance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred.  There  are 
large  cemeteries  in  all  the  eastern  cities  not  represented  in  our 
association  and  there  surely  must  be  some  way  of  reaching  them.” 

“Nor  must  our  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  association  be  con- 
fined to  work  among  members  alone,  but  we  must  make  it  a 
part  of  our  duty  to  bring  the  ideas  conceived  at  these  meetings 
directly  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  our  re- 
spective cemeteries,  also  to  our  lot  owners,  thus  showing  them 
the  value  of  our  work  and  the  wisdom  of  having  a representative 
attend  each  meeting.” 
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‘•It  wo. lid  b2  of  great  help  to  us  all  if  our  members  would 
report  progress  made  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  way  of 
abolishing  old  methods  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones.  Let  us 
know  how  many  fences  have  been  torn  down,  and  how  much 
curbing  has  been  removed,  and  also  how  many  mounds  have 
been  leveled  and  walks  graded  up  and  sodded.  There  are 
many  things  similar  to  the  above  which  would  prove  encourag- 
ing and  of  value  to  cemetery  officials  who  are  striving  to  rid 
their  grounds  of  just  such  excrescences  as  these 

“It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  in  the  past  few  years  the 
Executive  Committee  has  degenerated  into  merely  a programme 
and  entertainment  committee,  and  that  it  might  be  a good 
plan  to  have  another  committee  appointed  ( or  elected  ),  to  be 
known  as  the  Advisory  Committee,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  work  of  the  association 
and  increasing  the  membership.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  our  members  for  some  reason  do  not  give 
the  association  the  prominence  which  it  deserves  before  their 
trustees  or  directors,  else  they  might  ta’ke  more  interest  in  the 
work  we  are  doing.  There  are  improvements  which  all  concede 
should  be  made,  and  such  as  are  found  in  all  modern  c€»neteries 
and  that  should  become  features  in  all  grounds,  but  which  are 
not  likely  to  be,  unless  we  take  it  upon  ourselves,  as  members 
of  this  association,  to  bring  the  best  thoughts  that  the  meetings 
give  us  directly  to  those  in  control  of  the  cemeteries  which  we 
represent.” 

“From  the  present  outlook  it  would  appear  as  if  our  country 
had  once  more  entered  upon  an  era  of  general  prosperity;  signs 
of  improvement  and  increasing  confidence  grow  on  every  hand. 
Under  these  improved  conditions  our  respective  cemeteries  will 
undoubtedly  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  purchasers  will 
feel  that  they  can  select  larger  and  better  lots,  thus  giving  us 
more  means  with  which  to  carry  on  our  improvements,  and  let 
us  hope  that  the  managers  or  trustees  in  control  will  feel  better 
able  to  send  representatives  to  our  meetings.” 

Several  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  address 
were  acted  upon  at  a subsequent  session. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Eurich  stated  that  twelve  new  members  had  been 
admitted,  two  deaths  had  occurred  and  several 
names  were  stricken  from  the  list  for  non-payment 
of  dues.  The  membership,  exclusive  pf  those.added 
at  New  Haven,  was  147.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  ^92.14;  disbursments,  $780.  Included  in 
the  latter  is  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  a selec- 
tion of  the  best  papers  read  before  the  conventions 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  printed  under  the  title 
of  “Modern  Cemeteries.”  A large  edition  of  these 
books  was  issued  and  are  on  sale  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Difficulties  confronting  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents, by  G.  C.  Nailor,  Superintendent  Riverview 
Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  the  first  paper  on 
the  pro^am.  Mr.  Nailor  did  not  attempt  to  enum- 
erate all  of  the  difficulties,  many  of  them  being  the 
outcome  of  local  conditions  that  must  be  disposed  of 
by  means  that  seemed  best  to  the  superintendent. 
The  superintendent  in  charge  of  a cemetery  con- 
ducted on  the  modern  lawn  plan  knows  little  of  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  man  who  has  to  super- 
intend grounds  that  have  been  established  a half 
century  or  more.  To  educate  the  lot  owner  out  of 


the  old  ideas  and  get  him  to  grasp  the  beauties  of 
the  new  is  often  a difficult  task  but  one  that  can  be 
accomplished.  The  sad  circumstances  ujider  which 
the  superintendent  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
lot  holders  are  peculiar  and  the  future  relationship 
that  must  exist  depends  very  largely  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  superintendent  conducts  himself. 
A word  of  sympathy  to  a bereaved  lot  holder  will 
lessen  the  possibilities  of  future  difficulties.  In  cem- 
eteries where  the  superintendent,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  is  expected  to  attend  to  office  work  and 
conduct  the  financial  affairs  on  an  economic  basis, 
he  assumes  marked  responsibility  and  becomes 
the  main  spring  that  drives  the  entire  business. 
Having  been  assigned  to  our  duty,  it  should  be 
fulfilled  even  if  the  way  does  seem  dark. 

Frank  Goodwin,  a young  boy  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. , sent  a voluntary  contribution  on  the  subject 
of  Sunday  Funerals.  His  plea  for  a proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Satibath  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  “It  is  the  self-respecting  citizen  who  is 
the  real  power,  and  when  he  realizes  his  duty  in  this 
direction  Sunday  funerals  will  gradually  be  discon- 
tinued,” was  the  conclusion  held  by  the  writer. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Beecher  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Burial  Ground  read  an  interesting  historical  paper 
on  “The  early  Cemeteries  of  New  Haven.”  This 
paper  covers  a period  of  over  250  years  and  is  such 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  cemetery 
literature  of  our  country  that  it  will  be  published 
with  illustrations  in  a subsequent  issue  of  Park  AND 
Cemetery. 

Other  papers  read  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  as  follows:  “The  Influence 
of  Modern  Cemeteries,”  by  N.  C.  Wilder,  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Hartford,  Conn.;  “Some  of  our 
Lot  Owners  at  Home,”  by  Sid  J.  Hare,  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  “How  to  Make 
Single  Grave  Sections  Compare  Favorably  with 
Other  Sections,”  by  F.  D.  Willis,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
“Sepulture  and  Civilization,”  by  Hon.  L.  P. 
Deming  of  the  Fair  Haven  Union  Cemetery. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Willis’  paper  is  one  of 
peculiar  importance  in  every  cemetery.  He  said: 

“ From  the  view  point  of  an  observer  the  subject  of  these 
notes  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problerhs  which 
confronts  the  superintendent. 

“ In  the  improvement  of  the  lot  sections  only  the  tastes  of 
one  person  or  family  have  to  be  consulted,  guided  or  controlled 
for  each  lot  containing  an  average  of  six  or  more  graves.  In 
the  single-grave  sections  the  same  question  is  met  for  each 
grave.  Perhaps  the  conflicting  ideas  of  two  or  three  families 
must  be  consulted  and  harmonized. 

“ In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  noted  the  indiscriminate 
flower  planting  on  and  the  decoration  (?)  of  the  graves  with  the 
favorite  playthings  of  the  dead.  As  this  planting  and  decora- 
ion  seldom  last  many  years,  their  influence  is  but  transitory  and 
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may  be  dismissed  as  a factor  in  the  final  appearance  of  the 
ground. 

“ Single  graves  are  usually  used  by  people  who  are  poor  or  in 
exceedingly  moderate  circumstances.  Generally  very  sensitive 
in  all  matters  which  concern  their  dead  if  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions are  adopted  for  the  single  graves  which  are  not  applicable 
to  lot  sections  they  feel  that  discrimination  is  made  on  account 
of  wealth  and  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  their 
more  fortunate  brothers. 

“To  accomplish  the  best  results  the  co-operation  of  all  of 
the  officials  of  the  cemetery  is  absolutely  necessary.  A few 
simple  rules  must  be  adopted  and  enforced. 

“The  height  of  markers  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
cemetery  preferably  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

“Single-grave  sections  when  filled  should  be  sodded  level. 
No  gravel  walks  should  be  permitted.  The  grass  walks  may  be 
indicated  at  the  avenues  by  markers  or  corner  posts  set  level 
with  the  surface. 

“ The  graves  of  any  given  length  should  be  uniform  in 
width,  thereby  avoiding  the  jumbled  appearance  which  stones 
frequently  have  where  the  graves  are  of  varying  width. 

“ The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  governed  by 
rules  similar  to  or  the  same  as  those  for  lot  sections,  viz.:  nothing 
should  be  planted  which  would  interfere  with  the  next  neighbor. 
This  rule  would  prohibit  all  shrubs  and  trees  which  throw  up 
suckers  or  root  sprouts. 

“ As  the  single  graves  yield  the  smallest  revenue  and 
require  the  greatest  labor  during  the  first  few  years  after  burials 
of  any  part  of  the  cemetery,  it  is  always  a serious  problem  how 
much  should  be  expended  m their  care  until  the  final  settlement 
of  the  graves,  the  filling,  sodding  and  finishing  of  the  section 
after  which  no  extra  or  special  care  is  needed.  And  if  the 
right  course  has  been  pursued  from  the  beginning  the  single- 
grave  sections  will  then  compare  favorably  with  other  sections.’ 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  this  paper  it  was 
found  that  a number  of  cemeteries  were  conducting 
their  single  grave  sections  very  closely  in  line  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  writer. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  session  light  refresh- 
ments were  served  by  the  local  committee  and  a 
pleasant  social  hour  was  spent. 

The  program  included  sixteen  papers  all  but 
two  of  which  were  read.  Rev.  J.  F.  Corcoran  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Bernard  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Haven,  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
‘'Sunday  Funerals”  said  “The  key  note  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  question  seemed  to  hinge  on  the  word 
necessity,  for  when  imperatively  necessary  the  rea- 
sons against  Sunday  funerals  are  not  cogent  but 
when  unnecessary  as  they  usually  are,  the  very 
same  reasons  have  full  force.” 

Admitting  the  reasonableness  of  Sunday  fun- 
erals under  certain  conditions  the  paper  gave  con- 
vincing reasons  why  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
discourage  them.  “To  say  the  least  they  are  not 
in  keeping  with  the  Lord’s  Day  and  should  there- 
fore be  abolished.” 

“If  annual  planting  or  embellishment  of  lots  is 
discouraged  or  reduced,  can  the  interest  of  lot 
owners  be  maintained?”  This  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmativ'c  by  T.  McCarthy,  superin- 


tendent, Swan  Point  cemetery.  Providence,  R.  I., 
whose  suggestive  paper  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

This  subject  always  provokes  discussion  pro  and 
con,  the  growing  sentiment  however  favors  modera- 
tion in  the  restrictions,  with  a tendency  towards 
having  all  planting  done  under  the  immediate  sup- 
ervision of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Lakewood  cemetery  of  that  city 
and  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  its  park 
system,  in  a brief  address  outlined  the  policy  of 
“Lakewood”  where  perpetual  care  is  provided  for 
the  entire  cemetery.  The  single  grave  sections  are 
as  well  cared  for  as  the  lots  of  the  well-to-do  lot 
owners.  In  his  experience  it  did  not  seem  advis- 
able to  allow  individual  planting  on  lots.  Mr.  Lor- 
ing took  occasion  to  advocate  the  enactment  of 
state  laws  that  would  prohibit  operating  cemeteries 
for  profit. 

The  reasons  why  cemeteries  should  advertise 
and  several  mediums  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
were  discussed  in  a paper  on  “Cemetery  Advertis- 
ing” by  R.  J.  Haight  of  Chicago.  Secretary  Eurich 
read  the  paper  on  “Beauties  and  Benefits  of  Mod- 
ern Cemeteries,”  written  by  George  H.  Scott,  Chi- 
cago, who  could  not  be  present.  The  beauty  of 
a modern  cemetery  consists  of  its  properly  laid  out 
grounds,  its  perfect  drainage,  gracefully  curving 
well  made  and  well  kept  roadways,  the  careful 
grouping  and  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  its  well 
made  lawns,  its  sylvan  groves  and  quiet  nooks,  its 
lakes  and  generally  well-cared  for  appearance;  the 
serenity  of  such  a place  causes  one  to  conclude  with 
the  poet  that: 

“If  there  is  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

A heart  that  is  humble,  might  hope  for  it  here.” 

The  benefits  of  a modern  cemetery  are  manifold, 
they  come  alike  to  the  superintendent,  the  lot 
holder  and  the  visitor.  The  chaj-acter  of  the  sur- 
roundings leave  their  restful  impress  upon  all  who 
come  within  their  influence  and  do  much  to  banish 
from  the  meditative  mind  all  fear  of  death. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  Public  Parks  of 
New  Haven,  by  Henry  T.  Blake,  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Park  Commission,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Purton  Mansfield.  It  will  appear  with  illustrations 
in  a subsequent  issue  of  Park  And  Cemetkry. 
In  a brief  paper  on  “Cemetery  work  during  the 
winter  months,”  Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  superinten- 
dent Fairmount  cemetery,  Newark,  N,  J.,  said  that 
the  most  difficult  work  at  this  season  is  the  digging 
of  graves  in  the  frozen  ground,  which  is  cnly  ac- 
complished with  much  labor.  In  the  single  grave 
sections  in  this  cemetery  the  ground  is  covered  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches,  with  leaves  which  afford 
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protectioa  from  frost  and  save  labor  in  digging 
graves.  Tents  are  erected  to  protect  the  workmen 
from  the  driving  storms  of  rain  and  snow  and 
also  to  keep  the  graves  dry  before  interment 
is  made.  Workmen  are  provided  with  rubber  coats 
and  boots.  Mr.  Nichols  said  that  efforts  were  still 
being  made  to  discourage  the  custom  of  removing 
hats  during  funeral  services  at  grave  during  cold 
weather.  This  is  the  source  of  many  colds  and 
sickness  that  frequently  results  in  death.  The 
proper  exercise  of  horses  in  winter  when  their  ordin- 
ary work  cannot  be  done  is  important  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  workmen  should  also  have  attention. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Diering,  Supt. , Woodlawn  cemetery, 
New  York,  in  his  paper  on  “Funeral  attendance  at 
the  grave,  appliances  for  lowering  caskets,  and  pro- 
tection of  mourners,’’  urged  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing cemetery  workmen  properly  attired  especially 
when  attending  to 
funerals.  In  a ceme- 
tery where  there 
are  a number  of 
funerals  daily  he 
favored  the  use  of 
straps  as  a means 
of  lowering  caskets 
for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy in  time  and 
money.  The  pro- 
tection of  mourn- 
ers while  at  the 
grave  demands 
serious  considera- 
tion. At  Wood- 
lawn  shelter  tents 
afford  protection 
from  sun  or  storm, 
cocoa  matting  in  the  tents  and  around  the  grave 
overcomes  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  dampness 
and  camp  chairs  for  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family  greatly  adds  to  their  comfort  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  Such  attention  to  lot  owners 
is  appreciated  and  results  in  commendation  for  the 
aemetery. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  president  of  Dale  cemetery. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  read  a paper  that  he  had  origin- 
ally prepared  to  read  befone  the  trustees  of  his 
cemetery.  It  gave  a very  graphic  description  of 
cemeteries  visited  by  Mr.  Barlow  while  on  a recent 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1900  are  as 
follows: 

President,  William  Stone,  “Pine  Grove,”  Lynn, 
Mass.;  Vice-president,  George  M.  Painter,  “West 
Laural  Hill,”  Philadelphia;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton,”  Newtonville,  Mass. 


Advisory  Committee  appointed  for  three  years, 
two  years  and  one  year  respectively:  Frank  En- 

rich, Detroit,  Mich.;  Wm.  Salway,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Mathew  P.  Brazill,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land, O.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Dix,  Frederick  Green  and 
T.  C.  Carroll  of  that  city,  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Ross,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  for 
many  years  an  honored  member  of  the  association. 

The  beautiful  Elm  City,  rich  in  place  and  ob- 
jects of  historic  interest,  afforded  most  delightful 
opportunities  for  outings  that  were  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  the  visitors.  The  local  committee  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  several  city  cemeteries 
made  the  most  of  the  time  alotted  by  the  program 
to  sight  seeing  and  entertained  their  guests  in  a 

manner  that  will 
long  be  remem- 
bered. The  pil- 
grimage to  the 
Grove  Street  ceme- 
tery had  an  added 
interest  after  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Beecher’s  his- 
toric address  on 
“The  Early  Ceme- 
teries of  New  Ha- 
ven.’’ This  burial 
place  was  incor- 
porated in  1797 
and  within  its  sa- 
cred walls  lies  the 
dust  of  many  whose 
names  are  illustri- 
ous in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  paper  and  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  monuments  to  be  seen  here  and  under  the  old 
Center  church  on  the  Green  are  reserved  for  a later 
issue.  An  afternoon  carriage  drive  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  seeing  Evergreen,  Mapledale,  St.  Law- 
rence and  other  cemeteries, the  residential  portions  of 
the  city  and  the  parks.  “Evergreen,”  the  principal 
protestant  cemetery  occupies  60  acres, entirely  within 
the  city  limits.  It  was  established  nearly  50  years  ago 
on  the  mutual  plan,  a board  of  five  trustees  being 
elected  annually  bylotholders.  Thepresenttreasurer 
and  secretary,  Mr.  James  D.  Dewell  and  Mr.  Benj.  R. 
English  have  held  their  respective  offices  for  32  years. 
The  grounds  are  not  conducted  entirely  on  the  lawn 
plan  although  an  effort  is  being  made  in  this  direction. 
There  are  fountains  with  adj  acent  reservations  for  or- 
namental planting;  some  very  fine  trees,  and  single 
grave  sections  were  especially  noteworthy,  the  ob- 


ENTRANCE  TO  NEW  HAYEN,  CONN.,  CITY  BURYING  GROUND. 
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jectionable  features  so  common  in  such  sections  be- 
ing conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  objective 
point  af  this  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon  ride 
was  East  Rock  situated  in  a beautiful  mountain 
park  and  reached  by  circuitous  roads  through  some 
of  the  most  rugged  scenery.  The  Farnam  and  En- 
glish drives  which  traverse  this  mountain  park  are 
enduring  monuments  to  their  public  spirited  donors. 

East  Rock  has  an  elevation  of  362  feet  and  af- 
fords magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  shores  of  Long  Island  twenty  miles  away  be- 
ing plainly  visible.  On  the  summit  of  the  Rock 
rises  the  Soldiers  monument,  a massive  granite  col- 
umn over  100  feet  in  height,  a spiral  stairway  to  the 
top  of  the  column  extends  the  range  of  vision  and 
makes  even  more  impressive  this  magnificent  view. 
The  return  drive  was  by  Hillhouse  avenue  and  other 
beautiful  thoroughfares  arched  with  noble  elms. 

An  early  morning  visit  to  the  Yale  University 
buildings  was  a rare  treat.  In  the  afternoon  a five 
mile  trolley  ride  brought  the  party  to  Lighthouse 
Point  on  the  East  Shore,  where  after  spending  an 
hour  on  the  beach,  a shore  dinner,  with  a tempting 
menu  of  sea  food,  was  served  and  heartily  enjoyed. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Dewell  presided  as  toast-master 
and  after  some  very  happy  addresses  the  long  to  be 
remembered  New  Haven  meeting  came  to  a close. 

Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the 
New  Haven  cemeteries  and  the  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery 
Company,  Hartford,  for  their  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  many  courtesies  extended  the  association. 

On  Friday  morning  special  cars  were  attached 
to  one  of  the  regular  trains  on  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.  R. , and  the  party  went  to  Hartford  as  the 
guests  of  the  officers  of  Cedar  Hill  cemetery  of  that 
city.  A luncheon  was  served  at  the  Hotel  Hart- 
ford, on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  after  which  Bush- 
nell  Park,  State  House  Park  and  the  Capitol  were 
visited.  The  latter  occupies  a commanding  site 
overlooking  fifty  acres  of  undulating  park  lands, 
within  a short  walk  of  the  very  center  of  the  city. 
An  hour  was  very  profitably  spent  in  viewing  the 
beautiful  building  and  its  surroundings.  Trolley 
cars  conveyed  the  party  through  the  city  to  Cedar 
Hill  cemetery.  Here  for  several  hours  the  visitors 
roamed  at  will  over  the  260  acres  discussing  the 
many  features  that  go  to  make  up  a modern  ceme- 
tery. Cedar  Hill  is  beautifully  situated  and  very 
appropriately  named. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  are  the 
office  building  and  waiting  home  forming  the  Gal- 
lup Memorial  Gateway;  a driveway  thirty-six  feet 
in  width  and  nearly  one  thousand  in  length,  pro- 
tected on  the  north  side  by  a compact  belt  of  Nor- 
w ly  Spruce  and  other  evergreens,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  a more  -parody  planted  row  of  maples. 


bordering  a lake,  leads  to  the  sections  used  for  bur- 
ial purposes.  This  portion  of  the  grounds  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  land  around  Hartford,  on  clear 
days  it  is  possible  to  obtain  views  of  Mt.  Tom,  38 
miles  dist^int.  The  largest  and  probably  the  old- 
est white  oak  tree  in  the  country  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest here.  The  grand  old  monarch  of  the  forest 
has  a trunk  exceeding  six  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
spread  of  branch  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  nearly  500  years  old  and  although  it 
has  long  since  stopped  growing  it  is  in  a good  state 
of  preservation. 

The  original  plans  for  Cedar  Hill  provided  for 
large  sections  with  ample  room  between  lots  for 
ornamental  planting,  thus  affording  a proper  set- 
ting for  monuments  as  well  as  giving  character  to 
the  grounds.  There  are  many  imposing  monuments, 
and  a large  memorial  chapel  at  the  entrance  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  funeral  services  at  the  cemetery. 
The  well-known  landscape  gardeners,  Strauch  and 
Weidermann  were  connected  with  this  cemetery  in 
its  early  days  and  it  is  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
latter,  who  died  in  New  York  some  years  ago. 

Again  resuming  the  trpjley  cars  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  Hartford  where  they  were  ten- 
dered a banquet  by  the  officers  of  Cedar  Hill  ceme- 
tery Co.  The  Hon.  Miles  B.  Preston,  Mayor  of 
Hartford  extended  a cordial  welcome  to  the  visi- 
tors, several  speeches  were  made  and  the  very  en- 
joyable convention  came  to  a close. 

* ^ * 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  convention  wei  e;  W.  O. 
Roy,  Montreal.  Canada;  R.  D.  Boice,  Ger.eseo,  111.;  Wm. 
Stone,  Lynn,  Mass.;  John  F.  Boerckel,  Peoria,  111.;  Edward  G. 
Carter  and  wife,  Chicago;  John  R.  Hooper,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Geo.  W.  Creesy  and  wife,  Salem,  Mass.;  VV.  A.  Moriow, 
Hillsboro,  O.;  C.  D.  Carroll  and  wife,  Cleveland,  O.;  Cbas.  M. 
Ch  imberlain  and  wife,  Maspeth,  L,  I.;  C.  A.  Stiles,  Malden, 
Mass.;  James  C.  Scorgie,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Sid  J.  Hare, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago;  J.  C.  Dix  aad  wife, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Jno.  T.  Mellor,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  VVm.  Harris, 
Alleghany,  Pa.;  James  Currie  and  wife,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
James  Warren,  Jr..  Providence,  R.  I.;  Wm.  SaUvay  and 
daughters,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Lucius  P.  Ueming,  New  Haver? 
Conn.;  Edward  C.  Beecher,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  A.  B.  Forrest, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  James  D.  Uewell,  New  Haven,  Conn  ; Burritt 
Chaffee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Wilfred  Ford,  vVestville,  Conn.;  D. 
B.  Snow,  Benj.  R.  English,  Burton  Mansfield,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Charles  U Parmelec,  Fairhaven,  Conn.;  Geo.  A. 
Harvey  and  wife,  Belleville,  III.;  R.  J.  Coryell,  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Wm.  H.  Barlow,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y ; J.  D.  Brownell.  Chicago; 
F.  A.  Sherman  and  wife,  New  Haven,  Conn  ; Geo.  C.  Van 
Atta,  George  Markley,  Newark,  O ; Burton  H.  Dorman, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  G.  Scherzinger  and  wife,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. ; 
E.  C.  Abdil,  Danville,  III.;  W.  H.  Gladden,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  Thos.  Wightman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  David  Woods.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa;  G.  C.  Nailor,  Wilmington,  Del  ; Robt.  Scrivener 
and  wife,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Eugene  V.  Goebel.  Gr.ind  Rapids, 
Mich.;  N.  C.  Wilder,  Hartford,  Conn.;  J.  G.  McArthur,  Pitts- 
field. Mass.;  John  I.  Stephens  and  wife,  Columbus,  O.;  John  H. 
Scofijld,  Slaiiifuid,  Conn.;  V\  ni.  T.  LcckwooJ,  Tarrytown, 
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N.  Y.;  Edward  A.  Sloan,  Ironton,  O.;  T.  H.  Wright,  Covington, 
Ky.;  George  M.  Fainter  and  wife,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  J. 
Diering  and  wife,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Emma  E.  Hay,  Eiie, 
Pa.;  Henry  Bresser,  Toledo,  O.;  F.  E.  Haskell  and  wife,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Timothy  McCarthy,  Providence,  R.  1.;  John  M. 
Boxell,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.;  James  H.  Morton,  Boston;  Arthur  W.  Hobert  and  wife, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Levant  L.  Mason,  Jamestown  N.  Y.; 
Augustus  Reinhard,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Frank  M.  Floyd  and  wife, 
Portland,  Me.:  Perry  W.  Goodwin,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Thomas 
White,  Fairhaven,  Mass.;  S.  C.  Penrose  and  wife,  Wilmington, 
Del  ; John  C.  Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  K.  Wilhelm,  Defiance, 

O. ;  W.  H.  Druckemiller,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  John  Gunn,  Whitins- 
ville,  Mas->  ; N.  7’.  Bulkley,  Danbury,  Conn.;  B.  B.  Morehouse, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.;  T.  Elsasser,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Davis, 
Newark,  O.;  Mr.  Schrader,  Mystic,  Conn.;  C.  M.  Coring, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  R.  J.  Haight  and  wife.  Park  and 
Ce.mei’ery,  Chicago. 

ANNUAL  PLANTING  OR  EMBELLISHMENT  OF 
CEMETERY  LOTS.* 

“ If  annual  planting  or  embellishment  of  lots  is  dis- 
couraged or  reduced,  can  the  interest  of  lot  owners  be 
maintained  ?” 

This  is  a very  delicate  and  debatable  subject  and  is 
governed  so  much  by  local  customs,  prejudices  or 
financial  interests,  that  I had  better  go  slow;  in  fact, 
a man  should  be  as  careful  in  selecting  his  subject  as  he 
would  be  in  selecting  his  ancestors. 

That  we  all  love  flowers  goes  without  saying,  and  if 
love  and  affection  must  have  some  outlet  surely  plants 
and  flowers  are  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful;  and 
yet  profuse  mourning  and  floral  displays  are  not  always 
reliable  evidences  of  grief,  and  both  often  attract  public 
attention  or  curiosity  or  invite  uncharitable  comment. 
That  flowers  have  been  overdone  might  be  assumed  from 
the  death  announcements  in  the  daily  papers.  “Please, 
or  kindly  omit  flowers,”  “Burial  private,”  etc.,  are  evi- 
dences of  reform  among  the  educated  and  wealthy, 
which  the  poor  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

•Now,  if  I understand  it  rightly,  the  aim  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  the  mission  of  a superintendent  is  to  dis- 
courage all  lavish  expenditure  in  floral  displays  and 
other  outlays  which  the  poor  can  ill  afford;  hence  we 
have  discouraged  the  costly  curbing,  tall  head  stones, 
iron  fences,  railings,  hedges,  etc.,  of  the  old  graveyard 
for  the  green  turf  and  well  kept  cemetery  cf  to-day,  and 
no  one  will  say  that  interest  in  cemeteries  has  suffered 
or  decreased,  except  perhaps  in  the  less  frequent  visits 
of  lot  owners  to  make  repairs,  etc. 

For  similar  reasons  annual  plantings  (by  lot  owners), 
being  perishable  and  costly,  should  be  discouraged, 
their  utility  and  beauty,  after  the  first  frost  and  the  bill 
goes  in,  is  not  so  apparent^  and  often  disturbs  the  family, 
and  the  happy  relations  that  should  exist  between  lot 
owners  and  the  cemetery.  The  less  bills  they  pay  the 
less  their  minds  are  concentrated  on  their  individual 
lots,  and  the  more  they  admire  the  cemetery  as  a whole, 
and  we  are  at  peace  with  our  people. 

The  hope  of  maintaining  interest  in  the  cemetery  by 
lot  owners  annually  planting  is  too  precarious  and  as 

*Paper  read  at  the  New  Haven  Convention  ot  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents.  By  Timothy  McCarthy, 
Providence,  R.  I- 


fleeting  as  “grief  and  wealth.”  I imagine  that  I could 
make  a cemetery  beautiful  if  people  would  let  it  alone 
and  not  cover  it  with  “spread-eagle  flower  beds,”  or  a 
“granite  yard  of  headstones.”  People  do  too  much 
(especially  the  poor)  who  love  and  pay  dearly  to  have 
their  own  way;  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  cemeteries  of 
the  wealthy  that  rules  prohibiting  the  costly  things  that 
I have  mentioned  are  enforced.  If  arbitrary  rules  are 
not  in  force,  advice  and  precept  may  have  good  effect, 
although  it  were  much  better  if  trustees  or  superintend- 
ents of  cemeteries  adopted  some  standard  of  style  or 
fashion  as  a guide  for  lot  owners  who  usually  follow  or 
imitate  what  somebody  else  does. 

The  public  did  not  tell  the  great  masters  of  archi- 
tecture, painting  or  music  what  they  would  like.  No’ 
these  great  men  created  and  made  something  that  was 
pure  and  good  and  the  public  appreciated  it,  and  the 
taste  and  demand  increased  for  that  which  was  the 
highest,  purest  and  best.  To  this  end  the  cemetery 
through  its  directors  or  superintendent  takes  the  place 
of  the  individual  lot  owner  by  embellishing  the  entire 
cemetery  rather  than  the  individual  lots,  and  thus  mak- 
ing pleasant  the  visits  of  the  living  by  beautifying  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  dead. 

In  the  cemetery  under  my  charge  there  are  not  a 
dozen  flower  beds  or  borders  planted  or  paid  for  by  lot 
owners,  still  I imagine  that  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  lot  owners  is  annually  increased  and  main- 
tained. Even  the  interest  of  my  critical  and  obstinate 
brother  superintendents  we  hope  to  maintain.  It  is 
small  credit  to  us  if  we  cannot  maintain  an  increasing 
interest  and  perfection  in  our  cemeteries  as  the  years 
roll  by  without  annual  planting. 

That  we  should  anticipate  the  possible  desire  of 
future  lot  owners  by  planting  reserved  spaces  and  sur- 
roundings with  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  leaves 
little  or  nothing  for  the  lot  owner  to  do,  and,  as  your 
lots  are  your  “stock  in  trade”  and  your  principal  source 
of  income,  they  will  please  and  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  their  value  must  be  increased,  as  the  purchaser 
can  see  for  himself,  and  not  have  to  draw  on  his  imagi- 
nation or  the  advice  of  the  plant  agent  or  florist,  or  to 
cemeteries  that  cater  to  every  source  of  income. 

Of  course  cemeteries  must  make  money,  and  no 
matter  what  talents  or  virtues  a superintendent  may 
possess,  his  usefulness  is  often  measured  by  his  ability 
to  make  money.  Still  timidity  or  a penurious  policy 
will  not  pay  or  maintain  the  interest  of  lot  owners. 
The  more  you  spend  in  beautifying  the  grounds  or  lots 
with  hardy  subjects  the  higher  will  (what  you  have  to 
offer  for  sale)  be  valued;  the  more  surely  will  you  pro- 
vide what  the  public  need,  what  they  demand  and  will 
have,  even  if  they  have  to  die  to  get  it,  and  if  your 
cemetery  or  corporation  does  not  give  it  some  other 
corporation  will. 

Devote  our  energies  and  means  then  to  permanent 
works  and  plantings  rather  than  to  a»nual  and  perish- 
able displays,  and  the  interest  of  lot  owners  and  the 
community  will  be  increased  and  maintained  as  plant- 
ings and  trees  grow  more  beautiful  and  attractive  year 
by  year. 
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THE  BURNS  MONUMENT,  BARRE,  VT. 

On  July  21.  it  being  the  103rd  anniversary  of  the 
poet’s  death,  there  was  unveiled  at  Barre  Vt. , with 
ceremonies  impressive  and  enthusiastic,  a granite 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Scotch 
bard. 

The  press  gave  considerable  space  at  the 
time  to  a de- 
scription, both 
of  the  occasion 
and  the  subject, 
but  it  is  fitting 
that  emphasis 
should  be  laid 
on  the  splendid 
results  of  the 
efforts  of  the 
Burn's  Club  of 
Barre,  an  asso- 
ciation of  some 
fifty  members, 
and  its  effect 
on  the  com- 
munity which  so 
readily  and  cor- 
dially supported 
them. 

This  statue 
of  Burns  at 
Barre  means  a 
very  great  deal, 
and  may  be 
viewed  from 
several  stand- 
points. It  stands 
for  the  homage 
which  all  true 
Scots  naturally 
pay  to  the  poet 
who  has  made 
Scotland’s 
charms  and 
Scottish  char- 
acter known 
throughout  the 
world,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is 
that  the  main 
spring  of  his 
work  was  love 

for  his  creator  and  his  fellow  man,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  “beatitudes,”  which  has  been  a power 
in  the  world  since  his  poems  have  been  the  world’s 
property. 

Then  it  will  stand  for  patriotism  and  be  an 
educating  influence  of  wondrous  effect.  Burns’ 


THE  BURNS  MON 


character  was  essentially  manly,  throughout  all  his 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  his  manliness  stands 
prominently  forward.  Sturdy  manliness,  spiritual 
refinement,  high  ideals — it  is  well  to  embody  tham 
in  some  form  before  every  schoolhouse.  In  this 
sordid  period  of  American  history  the  study  of 
Burns’  writings  must  always  be  a bracing  influence 

in  every  life. 

The  material 
from  which  the 
statue  has  been 
cut  leads  to  the 
practical  and 
suggests  that  it 
marks  an  era  in 
the  granite  in- 
dustry. Much 
has  been  writ- 
ten and  said 
concerning  the 
unsuitability  of 
granite  as  a ma- 
terial to  display 
the  carver’s  art, 
and  in  a certain 
sense  this  was 
true  in  the  past, 
and  while  more 
refined  ma- 
terials  exists  it 
will  be  true  in 
the  future.  But 
with  the  intro- 
duction of  the 
pneumatic  tool 
and  the  modern 
appliances  o f 
the  shop,  new 
possi  b i 1 i t i e s 
have  arisen,  and 
this  statue  of 
the  poet  Burns 
is  a remarkable 
manifestation  of 
such  possibili- 
ties. On  the  pe- 
destal there  are 
four  panels, 

UMENT,  BARRE,  VT.  illustrating 

scenes  por- 

trayed  in  the  poets’  writings,  quite  intricate  in 
detail,  requiring  most  delicate  handling,  which  was 
very  successfully  accomplished.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Barclay  Bros.,  Barre,  who 
donated  the  statue;  this  was  modeled  by  Mr.  J. Massey 
Rhind,and  the  panels  by  Mr,  King  of  Milford,  N.H. 
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THE  CARE  OF  TREES  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  CITIES.*^ 

I assure  you  it  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
respond  to  a call  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  clothing 
that  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has  so  bounti- 
fully bestowed  upon  the  whole  realm  of  nature;  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  given  me  to  address  you 
on  this  occasion  on  the  subject  and  in  behalf  of  Nature’s 
Giants,  “The  Trees.” 

Now,  while  the  form  of  the  question  before  us  “The 
Care  of  Trees  on  the  Streets  of  Cities,”  is  at  the  san  e 
time  both  comprehensive  and  incomprehensive,  inas- 
nr.uch  as  the  variety  and  treatment  of  trees  on  the 
streets  of  cities  differ  on  account  of  location  and 
climatic  conditions;  hence,  one  prescribed  form,  while 
eminently  successful  in  one  city  would  be  inapplicable 
and  unsuccessful  in  another  perhaps.  I will,  therefore, 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  care  of  trees  on  the  streets 
of  our  own  city,  Philadelphia.  And  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  on  the  city  plan  there  are  over  2,000  miles 
of  streets,  and  over  1,000  miles  open  and  occupied,  we 
have  sufficient  food  for  thought  in  the  trees  of  our  own 
city  withotit  g'  ing  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  trees  on  our  streets,  in  its  many  and 
varied  aspects,  is  quite  an  extensive  one,  and,  as  the 
time  for  its  consideration  to-night  is  limited,  it  will  be 
ne'essaryfor  the  conveyance  of  a general  and  practical 
idea,  to  condense  its  consideration  as  much  as  possible. 
1 will,  therefore,  proceed  under  the  following  headings: 

I.  The  suitable  variety  to  plant.  2.  The  selection 
of  the  trees.  3.  How  to  plant  and  when.  4.  Pruning 
at  the  time  of  planting.  5.  After  care  and  attention 
and  general  remarks. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  plant 
in  Philadeljahia  are  as  follows:  Platanus  Orientalis,  or 
Asiatic  Plane;  Acer  Saccbarinum,  or  Sugar  Maple; 
Acer  Platanoides,  or  Norway  Maple  (Pyramidal  type); 
Acer  Dasycarpum,  or  Silver  Maple;  Liriodendron 
Tulipifera,  or  Tulip  Poplar;  Populus  Balsamifera,  or 
Balsam  Poplar;  Tilia  Americana,  or  American  Linden, 
and  Ulmus  Americana,  or  American  Elm. 

There  are  others  that  are  less  desirable  for  reasons 
obvious,  a few  of  which  I will  enumerate:  Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus,  or  Sycamore  Maple;  Hlsculus  Glabra, 
or  Horse  Chestnut;  Ailantus  Glandulosa,  or  Tree  of 
Heaven;  Catalpa  Speciosa,  or  Indian  Bean  Tree; 
Salisburia  Adiantifolia,  or  Gingko;  Tilia  Europaea,  or 
European  Linden,  and  some  few  others. 

Having  decided  on  the  variety  to  be  planted,  the 
next  in  order  is  the  selection  of  the  trees.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter,  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  nurserymen  very  properly  select  locations 
most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  where  the  soil, 
moisture,  both  subterranean  and  atmospheric,  and  other 
climatic  conditions  harmonize,  and  are  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  luxuriant  growth  and  development  of  the 
trees  they  eventually  offer  for  sale,  consequently  in 
bringing  trees  from  the  nursery  to  our  streets,  where 
they  have  to  combat  contra-conditions  for  an  existence; 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  trees  be  healthy,  vigorous, 

*An  address  delivered  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  i, 
i8q9,  by  John  C.  Lewis,  City  Forester  and  Landscape  Gardener, 
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free  from  scars  or  wounds  and  insects  in  any  form,  a»d 
having  an  abundance  of  energetic  fibrous  roots  with 
robust  anil  straight  stems.  Having  made  the  selection 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  how  and  when  to  plant  is 
next  in  order. 

Years  back  when  the  winter  set  in  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  autumn  season,  and  the  spring  followed 
closely  on  the  heels  of  winter,  the  spring  season  was 
preferable  for  planting,  but  now  the  seasons  being 
erratic,  and  often  vice  versa  to  what  they  formerly 
were,  I have  found  it  profitable  to  change  my  tactics 
and  plant  in  the  fall  season,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Liquid-amber,  Liriodendrom,  and  one  or  two  other 
varieties  that  have  succulent  roots,  for  which  the  spring 
season  is  the  best.  We  will  now  consider  how  to  plant. 
The  streets  of  Philadelphia  contain,  generally  speak- 
ing and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  matter  that  is  not  only 
deleterious  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  in  many  cases 
kills  the  tree  outright.  We  find  ashes,  gravel,  blue  clay 
and  other  sterile  soil,  seasoned  with  brick  bats,  tin 
cans,  antiquated  shoes,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  being 
impregnated  with  gas  and  other  noxious  odors,  alt  of 
which  form  a combination  exactly  opposite  to  what  the 
tree  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  whicl  it  must 
adapt  itself  or  die.  ' However,  the  several  thousands  of 
trees  that  have  been  jrlanted  on'  our  sidewalks  and  other 
places  under  my  direction  bear  evidence  by  their 
luxuriant  growth  and  development  that  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome.  On  unpaved  sidewalks  the  operation 
of  planting  is  decidedly  easier  and  less  expensive  than 
on  paved  sidewalks,  for  there  is  nothing  but  plain  digging 
to  be  done,  while  on  a granolithic  pavement  the  crow- 
bar takes  the  place  of  the  spade  and  the  operation  is 
slow  and  tedious. 

The  rule  I adopted  four  years  ago,  and  which  has 
proved  successful,  is  this:  On  an  unpaved  sidewalk, 
where  nothing  obstructs,  the  hole  for  the  tree  should  be 
dug  three  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep  and  refilled 
with  rich  earth  free  from  all  deleterious  substances. 
On  a paved  sidewalk,  where  the  aperture  is  about  two 
feet  only,  excavate  till  at  least  a lull  size  cartload  of 
rich  earth  can  be  deposited  in  the  hole  made,  the  depth 
being  considered  rather  more  than  the  width  in  this  case. 

In  filling  in  the  new  soil  about  half  a bushel  of 
oyster  shells  should  be  mixed  in,  which  will  absorb  and 
render  harmless  the  gas  which  is  poison  to  tree  life,  and 
which  percolates  through  the  sub-soil  throughout  the 
city  from  the  numerous  gas-mains,  etc.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  firm  the  earth  as  it  is  filled  in,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  the  human  foot  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  rammer,  the  elastic  tread  of  the  former 
produces  a better  firming  effect,  and  excludes  the  ai'r 
far  better  than  the  latter.  In  planting  the  tree  carefully 
observe  the  surface  mark  on  the  stem  and  avoid  plant- 
ing too  deep.  My  rule  is  to  raise  the  tree  one  or  one 
and  a half  inches  above  the  mark  of  the  nursery 
ground  line,  so  that  when  the  ground  sinks  to  its  normal 
condition,  which  it  invariably  will,  however  well  firmed 
or  rammed,  the  tree  will  then  be  at  its  proper  depth. 
Before  passing  on  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  an  ordi- 
nance of  councils  requires  trees,  awning  posts,  etc.,  to  be 
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placed  not  less  than  14  inches  from  the  outer  edge  of 
curb,  so  that  collision  with  the  hubs  of  wagon  wheels 
will  be  avoided. 

The  next  heading  is  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  and  expect  that  nature 
can  maintain  the  luxuriant  and  symmetrical  form  of  a 
tree  produced  by  several  years  growth  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  When  that  tree  is  brought  into 
the  city  and  subjected  to  contra-conditions  nature  will 
assert  and  strive  to  adapt  itself  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions it  is  true,  but  without  skillful  assistance  it  will  fail 
in  the  attempt  and  the  tree  will  succumb.  Pruning  is 
necessary  both  in  the  branches  and  roots.  In  my 
opinion,  as  the  root  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a 
tree,  it  should  receive  the  first  and  greatest  attention. 
The  ends  of  all  trunk  roots  should  be  pruned  off, 
broken  roots  removed,  and  any  cancerous  or  fungoid 
growth,  however  minute  its  appearance  may  be,  must  be 
pruned  away,  the  operation  being  performed  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  not  by  shears.  Of  the  use  of  shears  I 
will  speak  a little  later  on.  Now  as  to  head  pruning. 
Practice  teacnes  us  that  the  beautiful  symmetrical  form 
of  the  tree  obtained  by  the  patient  and  skillful  assist- 
ance to  nature  by  the  nurseryman  in  the  trees  natural 
element,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  under  adverse 
conditions.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  extend 
farther  assistance  to  nature  by  judicious  pruning  into  a 
reduced  symmetrical  form  natural  to  the  true  type  of  the 
tree  according  to  its  variety,  thereby  relieving  the  tree  of  a 
burden  it  cannot  possibly  carry,  and  assisting  it  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  a healthy  form  under  its  new  conditions. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  to-day  in 
evidence  in  several  parts  of  our  city,  especially  so  on 
the  sidewalks  surrounding  Allegheny  Square,  which  is 
situated  on  Allegheny  avenue  and  Belgrade  street;  John 
Dickinson  Square,  Third  and  Tasker  streets,  and 
Wharton  Square,  Twenty-third  and  Wharton  streets. 
At  each  of  these  places  the  sidewalk  pavements  are 
granolithic,  a»d  the  surrounding  streets  are  surfaced 
with  Belgian  blocks  and  asphaltum  respectively. 

Continuing,  we  will  consider  the  after  care  and 
attention  of  the  trees  we  have  now  in  our  mind’s  eye 
planted.  I do  not  in  all  cases  agree  with  the  practice 
of  puddling  the  roots  of  trees  immediately  prior  to 
planting,  but  prefer  giving  a liberal  supply  of  water  at 
the  close  of  the  firming.  When  the  water  has  dis- 
appeared the  soil  should  be  filled  in  slightly  above  the 
surface  line  and  leveled  off  without  further  treading  or 
firming,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  the  earth  should  be 
kept  moist  by  an  occasional  watering.  This  applies  to 
spring  planting  only,  for  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  necessary 
to  water  trees  that  are  planted  in  the  fall  season.  The 
infant  forest  giant  has  many  enemies  to  contend  with 
when  ensconced  on  our  sidewalk,  aside  from  the  under- 
ground conditions.  The  cart-driver  frequently  breaks 
off  a branch  to  switch  his  horse;  the  small  boy  loves  to 
swing  around  and  around  its  bending  stem;  at  night 
cats  may  be  seen  sharpening  their  claws  in  its  bark, 
from  which  wounds  are  made;  the  boy  with  a knife 
(and  what  boy  hasn’t  a knife?)  is  very  fond  of  trying  it 
on  every  tree,  especially  a young,  newly  planted  tree 


with  tempting  smooth  bark;  he  passes,  and  older  boys 
that  are  supposed  to  know  better,  do  not  hesitate  to 
hitch  their  horses  to  the  convenient  sidewalk  tree;  the 
horse  at  once  gnaws  at  the  bark  or  young  shoots,  or 
both,  and  often  leaves  it  irredeemably  mutilated;  and 
then  the  caterpiller  pest,  with  which  many  portions  of 
our  city  is  infested  at  this  present  time,  neglect  for  the 
want  of  watering,  and  several  other  adverse  contin- 
gencies could  be  named,  atmospheric  gases  and  in- 
fluences, etc.,  etc.,  and  yet  some  people  wonder  why 
their  trees  do  not  thrive,  and  endeavor  to  compare  their 
friends  trees  in  the  country  with  theirs  on  their  side- 
walk, failing  to  consider  the  wide  difference  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  antiquated  tree 
box,  the  wood  or  metal  frame  tree  guard,  is  very  little 
service  to  the  tree,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  is 
injurious,  as  also  the  wooden  stake  or  support,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  latter  in  very  windy  and 
exposed  conditions.  To  guard  the  tree  from  the  attack 
of  its  worst  enemies,  I find  the  half-inch  mesh,  galvan- 
ized wire  cloth  placed  loosely  around  the  stem  and 
fastened  with  wire,  to  be  not  only  economical  but  the 
most  protective  of  all  the  several  designs  of  so-called 
tree  guards.  This  can  be  removed  or  enlarged  at  will 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  tree.  It  is  proof 
against  the  grasp  of  the  swinging  boy,  the  claws  of  cats, 
the  edge  of  the  jack-knife,  the  death  dealing  bite  of  the 
horse,  and  forms  a comfortable  rendezvous  for  the 
caterpiller  to  go  into  the  cocoon  stages  of  its  existence, 
and,  being  easy  of  removal,  this  pest  in  this  form  can 
as  easily  be  annihilated  and  the  tree  preserved. 

We  have  now  reached  our  last  heading,  “General 
Remarks.”  Referring  back  to  the  pruning  question  I 
recommended  the  use  of  the  knife  in  preference  to 
shears,  and  the  reasons  for  my  preference  for  the  former 
are  as  follows:  The  drawing  together  of  the  tissues  by 
the  action  of  the  shears  bruises  them,  leaving  a rough 
surface  and  causes  decay,  and  this  applies  to  branches 
as  well  as  to  the  roots,  whereas  the  knife  leaves  a clean 
smooth  surface,  and  the  liber  or  inner  bark  forms  a 
callous  covering  from  which  new  fibres  start  and  form 
roots,  thus  supplying  new  feeders  to  the  tree.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  branches,  the  shears  leave  the  ends  rough 
and  bruised,  and  death  to  the  immediate  part  is  the 
result.  Decay  sets  in,  and  time  will  tell  us  whether  one 
inch,  one  foot,  or  the  whole  branch  succumbs  to  the 
operation.  Whereas,  if  the  knife  is  used  the  liber  exerts 
itself  and  gradually  envelopes  the  wound  till  it  dis- 
appears from  view.  I do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
disparage  the  use  of  shears  for  general  purposes,  for  in 
this  time  of  keen  competition  they  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  for  both  shears  and  the  knife  can  be  used.  The 
shears  can  do  the  trimming,  but  the  knife  alone  can  do 
the  pruning.  The  operator  can  go  over  the  tree,  both 
root  and  branch,  with  the  shears,  trimming  the  parts  an 
inch  or  so  beyond  the  pruning  point,  and  then  follow 
with  the  knife  and  do  the  pruning  expeditiously.  The 
foregoing  applies  only  to  small  trees,  such  as  are  usually 
planted  on  our  streets.  In  larger  trees  both  shears  and 

knife  are  laid  aside  and  the  saw  and  broad  chisel  are  used. 
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I have  offered  as  evidence,  in  support  of  the  methods 
here  recommended  for  street  tree  planting,  those  trees 
surrounding  the  small  parks  named,  and,  in  support  of 
the  enlarged  method  of  pruning  several  thousand  trees 
and  many  of  the  largest,  are  to-day  in  evidence  in  our 
beautiful  Fairmount  Park.  I could  there  point  out  to 
you  numerous  amputations,  some  of  which  extended 
over  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  that  are  now  nearly 
covered  with  new  bark,  and  thousands  of  others  that  are 
entirely  covered,  and  but  for  my  association  with  the 
trees  themselves  even  I could  not  locate  the  parts 
pruned.  After  pruning  all  wounds  from  one  inch  and 
upward  in  diameter  should  receive  a coat  of  paint, 
which  will  prevent  the  decay  of  the  heart  wood,  and 
the  kind  used  in  my  many  years  of  praciice  is  boiled 
linseed  oil  colored  with  lamp  black.  Why  I prefer  this 
and  not  coal  tar  put  on  hot,  as  some  recommend,  is  be- 
cause linseed  oil  is  a vegetable  production  and  therefore 
analogous  to  the  tree,  while  coal  tar  is  a mineral  pro- 
duction and  contains  carbolic  acid,  which  is  injurious 
to  plant  life.  It  is  optional  whether  lamp  black  is  used 
or  not,  the  only  recommendation  it  has  is  that  it  turns 
to  an  invisible  green  color  in  a short  time  and  thus 
hides  the  bareness  of  the  amputation,  and  without  which 
the  wound  in  a large  tree  would  be  very  conspicuous. 

Among  the  many  drawbacks  incident  to  the  life  of  a 
city  tree  is  the  contraction  of  its  outer  bark.  The  roots 
may  take  hold  of  the  soil,  which  we  can  tell  by  external 
evidence  in  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  branches,  but 
sometimes  a check  occurs  and  the  tree  stands  still. 
This,  I find,  is  caused  by  being  bark-bound,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  reference  to  an  animal,  hide  bound.  The 
reason  that  I ascribe  for  this  is  that  vegetation  in  the 
city,  especially  in  the  more  crowded  parts,  does  not 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  nightly  dew.  The  dew 
falls  over  the  city  as  well  as  the  country,  but  the  smoke, 
heat  and  gaseous  vapors  arising  from  the  city  either 
absorb  the  dew  or  impregnate  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  1 OSes  its  life-giving  properties  and  destroys  its 
efficiency.  Now,  to  remedy  this  bark  contraction,  I 
find  scoring  gives  relief  to  the  tree.  This  is  performed 
by  drawing  the  point  of  a sharp  knife  down  the  stem  to 
the  ground,  leaving  a furrow  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
salutary  effect  of  this  scoring  process  will  be  discernible 
in  a very  short  time  by  the  renewed  energy  of  the  buds 
and  twigs  or  infant  branches  of  the  tree.  Having  guarded 
the  tree  from  all  injurious  attacks  of  all  of  its  enemies 
here  enumerated,  there  remains  yet  another  to  combat, 
namely,  the  caterpillar,  the  second  army  of  which  is  now 
so  strongly  in  evidence  throughout  parts  of  our  city. 

Doubtless  all  here  present  remember  the  disastrous 
state  of  affairs  in  the  matter  of  tree  life  that  existed  in 
our  city  four  or  five  years  ago,  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
the  tussock  moth  and  its  numerous  progeny,  the  hairy 
caterpillar.  To  say  nothing  of  the  trees  on  the  streets 
and  in  private  grounds,  our  small  parks  and  squares 
were  not  only  denuded  of  the  foliage  and  rendered 
shadeless,  but  were  practically  deserted  by  pedestrians 
and  the  rest  seeking  public,  for  in  sitting  on  the  benches 
or  even  passing  through,  the  pest  dropped  down  from 
the  trees  in  such  numbers  that  many  persons  carried 


;;mbrellas  to  shield  themselves  from  the  rain,  literally 
speaking,  of  caterpillars.  And  this  occurring  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  July,  the  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  scant  means  or  daily  avocation  prevented  them 
from  leaving  the  city  during  the  heated  term,  were 
deprived  of  the  life  resuscitating  advantages  and  health 
giving  properties  our  public  squares  and  small  parks 
afforded  them  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
which  they  now  enjoy  through  the  untiring  energies  of 
the  bureau  of  city  properly.  A tour  of  our  small  parks 
and  squares  will  reveal  the  fact  that  less  than  i per  cent 
of  the  thousands  of  trees  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
city  are  leafless,  and  further,  if  the  tour  is  made  late  in 
the  evening,  it  would  convey  an  idea  of  the  apprecia- 
tion shown  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  their  families,  of  the  provisions  made  by  councils, 
and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  same  by  the  depart- 
ment, for  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  our  people 
at  large.  But  to  produce  this  has  not  been  an  easy 
matter.  Time,  thought  and  money  have  been  expended, 
and  the  warfare  must  go  on  to  preserve  this  state  of 
affairs;  and  further,  it  is  imperative  that  private  tree- 
owners  co-operate  with  the  department  by  judiciously 
caring  for  their  own  trees,  if  they  do  not  the  pest 
remains,  and  year  after  year  we  will  be  subjected  to  its 
ravages.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  planted  for  us,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
we  have  planted  ourselves,  goes  on  and  the  city  is  put 
to  an  unnecessary  expense  year  after  year. 

I am  gratified  to  state  that  many  of  our  citizens 
have  awakened  to  this  fact,  and  frequently  my  office  is 
visited  by  numbers  desiring  information  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  and  which  is  at  all  times  cheer- 
fully given.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  this 
question  of  extermination,  and  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
means  used  by  the  department  are  three  (3)  and  are  as 
follows;  Remove  and  crush  or  burn  the  cocoons  when- 
ever and  wherever  found,  spraying  with  paris  green  in 
weak  solution  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  paris  green 
to  four  hundred  gallons  of  water,  or  if  necessity  requires 
the  strength  is  doubled.  This,  however,  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  paris 
green  used  that  renders  it  efficient,  so  much  as  the 
agitation  and  distribution  of  it.  These  are  extermin- 
ators, while  the  third  means  is  a preventative.  The 
trees  are  girdled  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a 
device  known  as  “Filler  Catter,  which  consists  of  a 
cotton  bandage  to  which  an  adhesive  paste  is  attached. 
This  prevents  the  caterpiller  from  ascending  the  tree 
and  places  it  in  a convenient  position  to  be  crushed. 
Now,  while  each  individual  tree  owner  cannot  command 
the  use  of  a steam  sprayer,  that  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  why  his  tree  or  trees  are  not  protected  from 
the  caterpillar,  for  he  can  produce  equal  effects  in  a 
small  way  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse  syringe,  as  with 
a steam  spraying  machine,  especially  so  if  the  number 
of  his  trees  is  limited  to  one  or  two,  and  those  on  his 
sidewalks,  which  are  easy  of  access.  With  the  aid  of 
a tall  stepladder,  a syringe  and  a bucket  of  solution,  a 
great  number  of  the  trees  on  our  streets  can  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved,  and  at  a nominal  cost. 
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HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
few  buildings  left  standing  at  the  close  of  the 
Centennial  Plxposition  in  1876.  Standing  as  it 
does  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a long  stretch  of 
the  Schuylkill  river,  of  easy  access  from  the  built 
up  portion  of  the  city  and  containing  under  its 


VIEW  IN  INTERIOR  OF  HORTICULTURAL  HALL, 
FAIRMOUNT  LARK,  PHILADELRHIA. 

spacious  roof  some  exceedingly  fine  tropical  plants, 
it  is  a favorite  place  in  the  winter  season  for  those 
who  delight  to  be  among  green  trees  and  shrubs- 
I say  trees,  for  there  are  veritable  trees  within  its 
enclosure,  seaforthias,  araucarias,  arundos,  cam- 
phor tree,  cupressus  and  others  are  over  fifty  feet 
in  height.  These  are  giants  for  indoor  growth,  and 
intermingled  with  these  specimens,  are  those  of 
lesser  growth,  from  tall  shrubs  to  dwarfs  of  but  a 
foot  or  so  in  height. 

There  are  wings  on  each  side  of  the  building, 
reached  by  avenues,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Tlien  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  is  a 
gallery  running  entirely  around  the  building,  reach- 
ed by  a stairway  at  each  end,  the  steps  leading  to 
it  at  one  end  sliovvdng  in  one  of  the  pictures.  The 
wings  are  used  for  different  purposes.  The  one  on 
t'-ie  eastern  side  is  devoted  to  ferns,  chiefly;  the  one 
on  the  western,  to  economic  plants,  while  that  at 
the  southern  end  is  for  the  display  of  plants  in 
flower.  Special  shows  are  held  there  in  the  spring. 
Azaleas',  acacias,  Indian  rhododendron  and  other 
spring  fl  nvering  plants  are  there.  In  late  fall, 
clirysanthemums  are  the  great  feature,  and  that 
show  more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  the 
support  of  the  public. 

There  are  other  houses  detached  from  the  build- 
ing as  well  as  many  ranges  of  frames,  mainly  used 
for  the  productio.i  of  budding  plants  for  use  in  the 
sum.ner  display  surrounding  the  hall,  illustrations 


of  which  have  been  given  in  previous  issues.  This 
display  is  a wonderful  attraction  to  the  public, 
almost  from  the  time  of  planting  till  frost  comes. 
There  is  a general  desire  for  more  of  this  style  of 
display  in  other  parts  of  the  park,  but  the  officials 
say  care  of  the  thousand  and  more  acres  of  the  park 
make  such  a hole  in  the  appropriations  that  the 
means  for  artificial  gardening  are  not  at  hand. 

Well,  the  park  as  it  is,  is  a great  boon  to  the 
people.  It  is  easily  reached  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  to  every  one  who  goes  there  to  see  the 
flower  gardening,  there  is  a dozen  go  to  wander 
under  the  shade  of  the  fine  old  trees  and  sit  under 
their  stretching  branches.  And  it  is  these  people 
who  should  be  first  considered.  They  are  nearly 
altogether  working  people  or  their  families,  through 
the  week  day  it  is  the  wife  and  children  of  some 
hard  working  man.  On  Sunday  the  husband  him- 
self is  along,  and  how  infinitely  better  it  is  for  all 
to  be  there  than  to  be  panting  for  fresh  air  in  the 
confines  of  the  city! 

Fairmount  Park  is  eminently  a peoples  Park. 
There  is  abundance  of  room  and  shade,  and  thous- 


ANoTHER  VIEW  IN  HORTICULTURAL  HALL, 
FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA. 

ands  on  thousands  of  folks  find  room  for  themselves 
within  its  leafy  bounds  Its  boundary  starts  on  the 
Wissahickon  creek,  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  extends  through  hill  and  dale  to  Fairmount 
Water  Works  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  Green  street 
entrance,  besides  this  immense  park,  Philadelphia 
has  numerous  small  ones  within  its  built  up  portion. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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PARK  NOMENCLATURE  AND  ACCOUNTS.* 

There  seems  to  be  needed  more  definite  terms  in 
which  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  variations  in  the 
earth’s  surface.  Words  of  greater  clearness  to  tell  how 
we  are  influenced  by  natural  scenery.  While  there  are 
hundreds  of  words  describing  the  difference,  relatione, 
proportions  and  correspondenee  of  hills,  rocks  and 
water,  yet  we  are  in  the  A B C of  nature’s  language,  and 
the  most  advanced  have  only  spelled  out  a few  short 
stories. 

The  science  of  reading  what  is  told  in  the  modulation 
of  the  ground  and  its  varied  vegetation  is  not  far  advan- 
ced, and  the  art  of  the  writing  into  a landscape  thoughts 
and  feeling  is  even  less  understood.  The  landscape 
painter  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  bit  of  landscape  on  canvas,  but  to  make  the 
ground  itself  speak  to  all  who  seek  and  listen  is  much 
more  difficult.  There  is  so  much  that  cannot  yet  be 
interpreted.  We  must  look  for  Nature’s  Rosetta  Stone 
in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  mind. 

It  would  seem  so  far  as  if  words  for  describing  nature 
had  been  borrowed  or  transferred  from  other  arts,  with 
more  or  less  appropriateness.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
century  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  nature’s 
forms  and  moods  has  been  sought,  and  that  form  of 
beauty  known  as  the  modern  park  is  hardly  fifty  years 
old,  most  of  the  parks  having  been  born  during  the 
last  twenty  vears. 

Park  work  may  become  the  greatest  of  all  arts  for  it 
embodies  them  all.  Like  painting  it  depends  on  lines 
and  colors.  Like  sculpture  it  is  governed  by  form 
and  proportion.  Like  architecture  it  is  not  found  ready 
made  but  has  to  be  builded.  It  influences  the  heart  as 
music  does,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  can  be  written 
into  the  landscape  more  fully  and  clearly  than  in  a book, 
for  nature  speaks  a universal  language.  To  illustrate, 
a raging  tempest  on  the  sea  coast,  beating  against  the 
rocks,. produces  similiar  emotion  in  the  savage  as  in  the 
philosopher,  in  the  people  who  witnessed  it  years  ago,  as 
well  as  those  who  see  it  now,  or  ever  will  see  it  as  long 
as  human  life  exists. 

While  the  active  sublime  impresses  all,  much  of  the 
quiet  beauty,  and  many  of  the  les  er  expressions  of  nature 
are  past  unheeded,  not  because  they  mean  less,  and  many 
times  they  have  a far  greater  meaning  than  the  terrible 
storm,  but  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  see,  we 
have  not  yet  definite  words  and  terms  to  tell  what  we 
see,  not  yet  a language  in  which  our  thoughts  can  crystal- 
ize,  and  become  gems  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  I think 
it  cm  be  truly  said  that  not  an  acre  of  ground  is  with- 
out its  own  peculiar  story  to  tell,  and  when  known,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  If  so,  how  much  is 
waiting  to  be  read. 

At  present  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  head  lines  of 
the  boldest  and  most  pronounced  type.  We  are  still 
groping  after  the  big  letters  of  the  alphabetical  block  of 
our  childhood  md  putting  next  each  other  such  letters 
as  suit  our  fancy,  w th  not  much  regard  as  to  whether 
they  spell  a word  or  not. 

*Paper  read  at  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association.  By  G.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn, 


We  are  just  beginning  to  interpret  that  plot  of  ground 
which  is  to  be  made  into  a park,  and  to  write  into  it 
that  which  will  make  every  man,  woman  and  child  better 
and  stronger  for  having  been  in  its  presence. 

Beauty  is  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  body.  It  is 
more  than  skin  deep,  it  is  soul  deep.  He  who  only  sees 
things,  and  makes  something  like  what  he  has  seen  is  a 
mechanic,  while  an  artist  is  one  who  gives  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  a phys  cal  expression.  If  by  harmonious 
sounds  full  of  rhythm  and  meaning,  he  is  a musician  or 
an  orator.  If  by  line  and  color,  a painter,  if  by  form 
and  proportion,  a sculptor;  if  by  the  ornamentation  of 
a building,  an  architect.  If  by  the  forming  and  planting 
of  the  ground,  then  a landscape  architect,  or  it  seems 
to  me  more  suitable,  a landscape  artist. 

Landscape  art  is  the  only  one  which  is  alive.  It 
differs  from  all  others  in  that  its  pigments  are  living, 
active  organic  life.  Every  part  of  our  picture  is  in  the 
midst  of  and  under  the  constant  influence  of  all  of 
Nature’s  forces.  This  life  and  these  forces  make  our 
work  constantly  changing,  never  twice  alike.  Its  lights 
and  its  shadows,  its  forms,  and  substances  in  all  its  moods, 
are  real.  It  is  not  merely  a picture  that  looks  like  real. 

A painting  or  statue,  a song  or  a poem,  an  architec- 
tural building,  or  engineering  structure,  when  done  stay 
done,  but  landscape  art  is  constantly  changing,  ever 
completing,  yet  always  beginning  some  new  beauty.  It 
is  a book  in  which  something  new  is  always  being  written, 
and  when  its  language  is  translated  into  English,  it 
should  be  by  clear  and  well  defined  terms.  How  great 
this  need  is  can  be  known  by  park  reports  and  reports 
of  lane  scape  architects.  While  we  cannot  all  be  an 
Olmsted  or  an  Eliot,  and  write  masterfully,  yet  we  may 
hunger  after  better  told  stories  ef  park  work. 

To  students  of  park  reports  I need  not  say  how 
poverty  stricken  they  are  of  all  that  relates  to  what  the 
park  is.  They  give  financial  statements,  tell  of  the  work 
done,  and  include  some  very  fine  pictures.  But  they  do 
not  tell  what  they  have  tried  to  write  the  ground,  nor 
the  interpretation  of  what  is  already  there.  This  is  done 
almost  entirely  for  want  of  terms  and  words  which 
specially  mean  just  what  would  be  said.  In  many  re- 
ports there  is  clearly  shown  a desire  and  effort  to  tell 
these  things.  Who  has  not  stood  before  beautiful  scenery 
and  been  at  a loss  to  express  themselves.  Why  then 
should  we  expect  those  who  write  reports  to  coin  words? 
Words  do  not  come  for  the  asking.  They  are  born 
from  the  pent  up  necessity  to  give  expression  to  an  over- 
flowing heart.  Park  language  will  be  years  in  growing, 
yet  the  time  has  come  when  some  words  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  written  into  our  vocabulary. 

Take  the  word  Park,  what  does  it  mean?  What  sort 
of  a thing  does  that  word  bring  before  the  minds  of 
people?  If  we  go  to  the  dictionary  we  learn  but  little. 
If  we  go  to  the  different  plots  of  ground  to  which  that 
word  is  applied,  it  will  have  a wonderful  variation  of 
meaning.  From  the  half  acre  lot,  which  an  enterprising 
speculator  has  cut  into  tiny  house  lots  to  the  great  forest, 
from  the  stately  and  beautiful  to  the  gingerbread  method 
of  ornamentation.  Now  I do  not  intend  to  give  defin- 
ations,  only  illustrations,  and  in  my  own  mind,  this 
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would  be  something  of  what  the  word  parks  means. 

A park  is  a plot  of  ground,  separated  from  other 
grounds,  and  all  other  puposes,  except  to  preserve,  de- 
velope  and  exhibit  natural  scenery  so  that  such  beautiful 
scenes  may  give  rest  and  strength,  peace  and  pleasure, 
to  all  who  may  come  to  it.  I would  use  the  same  class- 
ification for  parks  as  is  used  for  the  beautiful.  The 
Grand,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Picturesque,  each  having 
an  active  and  passive  form  and  sub-divided.  Most  sea- 
side and  mountain  parks  belong  to  the  grand,  made  so 
by  their  elevation  and  proximity  to  the  ocean.  Nearly 
all  inland  parks  belong  to  the  Beautiful;  do  not  know  of 
a purely  picturesque  park,  and  I doubt  if  one  would  be 
desirable  even  if  possible,  for  the  very  nature  of  the 
picturesque,  sparkling,  sprightliness,  is  such  that  while 
every  park  should  possess  it  in  some  degree,  yet  to  have 
a park  entirely  so  is  of  doubtful  desirability. 

And  for  my  own  use,  I have  divided  public  grounds 
outside  of  parks,  into  parkings,  playgrounds,  ornamental 
grounds  and  so  on,  and  this  method  of  classification 
however  rude  it  may  be,  is  of  great  help  in  my  work. 

That  there  can  be  terms  and  definitions  much  clearer, 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  than  what  are  now 
used  I believe  all  will  agree,  and  that  such  terms  would 
make  park  reports,  park  work  and  park  progress  much 
more  satisfactory  I am  sure.  Such  words  and  terms  can- 
not be  forged  at  will,  they  must  grow.  Their  growth 
should  be  watched  by  some  one  who  will  give  guidance 
and  record  them  as  found,  and  if  you  agree  with  me  in 
this,  I would  suggest  that  a Committee  be  appointed  to 
watch  out  for  the  appearance  of  words  and  terms  which 
seem  to  them  desirable,  and  to  present  them  for  consid- 
eration at  our  annual  meeting,  and  submit  them  to  be 
published  in  the  annual  report. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  say  all  I would  in 
regard  to  park  Accounts,  certainly  it  is  that  Park 
Boards  differ  widely  in  their  method  of  keeping  them, 
and  render  them  of  but  little  importance  when  used  for 
comparison.  When  the  United  States  Railroad  Com- 
missioners came  into  existence,  they  found  the  different 
railroads  keeping  accounts  so  as  to  make  them  of  but 
little  value  for  tabulating.  They  had  only  the  power  to 
suggest  a common  method  of  keeping  accounts,  and 
which  has  been  adopted.  I believe  if  this  society  would 
present  a form  of  accounts  applicable  to  park  work, 
it  would  be  generally  adopted,  and  I would  suggest  this 
matter  also  be  left  to  a Committee,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  one  more  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  a statistician  be 
appointed  whose  duty  would  be  to  prepare  a table  each 
year  to  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  progress 
of  park  work  for  the  year.  I believe  every  one  of  us 
would  find  such  a table  of  great  value. 

The  south  of  France  is  the  flower  garden  of  Europe. 
Flower  farming  is  extensive  in  the  Var  Valley,  and  covers 
about  115,000  English  acres,  over  3,000  tons  of  flowers 
annually.  I.avender  is  an  English  production,  and  is 
cultivated  about  Hertford,  Surrey  and  several  other  dis- 
tricts. Its  name,  “lavandula,”  from  “lavare,”  to  wash, 
indicates  its  use,  which  was  perfuming  the  baths  of 
wealthy  people. 


The  Toad. 

Great  and  beneficial  results  are  often  accomp- 
lished through  very  humble  agencies.  Darwin 
established  the  claim  of  the  earthworm  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  modern  science 
is  revealing  thousands  of  hitherto  unseen  and  un- 
known agencies  working  in  the  interests  of  man. 
Science  now  establishes  what  a few  have  long 
maintained,  namely,  that  the  almost  universally’’ 
despised  toad  is  a faithful  and  efficient  servant  of 
the  farmer. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  toad  has  been 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  a host  of  vague 
and  ludicrous  fancies  as  to  its  venomous  qualities, 
its  medical  virtues,  or,  most  commonly,  the  hidden 
toadstone  of  priceless  value.  To  these  venerable 
creations  of  the  imagination  hav'e  been  added  others 
equally  absured,  such  as  that  touching  toads  will 
produce  warts  on  the  hands;  that  killing  toads  will 
produce  bloody  milk  in  cows;  that  a toad’s  breath 
will  cause  convulsions  in  children;  that  a toad  in  an 
open  well  will  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  water, 
or  in  a cellar  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  household, 
etc. 

The  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  which  has 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  habits  and  food 
of  the  American  toad  announces  that  a careful 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  a large  number  of 
toads  showed  that  98  per  cent,  of  its  food  was 
animal  matter,  worms,  insects,  etc.  “Eleven  per 
cent,  of  the  toad’s  food  is  composed  of  insects  and 
spiders  beneficial  or  indirectly  helpful  to  man;  80 
per  cent,  of  insects  and  other  animals  directly 
injurious  to  cultivated  crops  in  other  ways 
obnoxious  to  man.”  Properly  speaking,  the  toad 
is  a nocturnal  animal,  feeding  as  a rule  continuously 
throughout  the  night.  It  eats  only  livings  and  mov- 
ing insects,  caterpillars,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  a single  toad  destroys  in  a 
year  insects  and  grubs  which,  had  they  lived, 
might  have  damaged  crops  to  the  extent  of  about 
$20,  and  earning  capacity  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  $200.  The  greatest  common  enemy  of  the  toad 
is  the  unbiquitous  small  boy.  Seventeen  toads 
dead  and  more  or  less  mutilated  were  once  ob- 
served at  Malden,  Mass.,  lying  on  the  shores  of  a 
pool.  This  was  the  result  of  a couple  of  hours’ 
amusement  on  the  part  of  two  juveniles.  Such 
boys  should  be — no,  not  killed — taken  in  hand  by 
their  parents  or  guardians  and  made  to  realize 
that  in  destroying  toads  they  are  destroying 
valuable  property.  The  toad  is  a humble  servant 
of  man  and  is  also  a faithful  friend,  presenting  a 
record  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
almost  any  insectivorous  bird. — California  Fruit 
Grower. 
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GOD’S  ACRE. 

We  print  the  following  article  as  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  expression  of  Christian  feeling  in  mortuary 
art.  An  ostentatious  disregard  of  that  higher  beauty 
that  comes  of  the  subordination  of  every  part  to  the 
whole  should  have  no  place  in  a Christian  cemetery. 
No  one  objects  to  elaboration  and  magnificence 
when  the  general  effect  of  the  surroundings  has  re- 
ceived proper  consideration.  In  our  park-like  mod- 
ern cemeteries  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  the  eccentricity  or  the  love  of 
display  of  individuals,  and  while  the  erection  of 
funerary  monuments,  both 
private  and  public,  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  many  familiar 
customs  which  are  experi- 
encing the  modifying  influ- 
ences of  time,  and  the 
greater  development  of 
natural  wealth  and  artistic 
knowledge,  still  the  unrest 
and  ingenuity  which  arc 
forever  inciting  man  to  seek 
new  arrangements  and  ap- 
plications in  his  familiar 
methods  are  sometimes 
prompted  by  bad  taste  in- 
stead of  good,  so  that  all 
who  have  authority  should 
be  outspoken  in  condemn- 
ing bad  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  every 
movement  towards  a proper 
commemoration  of  the  be- 
loved dead,  whether  for  the 
lowliest  mound  or  stateliest 
mausoleum.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  practice  seems  to 
be  increasing  of  doing  away 
even  with  the  heaped-up  sod 
over  the  grave;  the  top  is 
kept  nearly  on  the  general 
level,  and  frequently  covered  with  a growth  of 
myrtle  that  indicates  the  spot  by  its  lustrous  green. 
The  ostentation  which  led  the  early  Americans, 
the  Indian  tribes,  to  indicate  the  social  rank  of  the 
deceased  by  the  height  of  this  mound  has  not  been 
by  the  moderns,  nor  their  customs  of 
boxing  the  earth  with  grain  seed  as  well  as  grass. 
It  was  not  very  long,  however,  among  the  Greeks 
before  the  rich  began  to  add  a monument  of  stone, 

the  stele,  a sepulchral  slab  or  column,  and  this 

finally  grew  into  the  famous  tomb  of  that  king 
of  Caira  the  Mausoleum,  which  by  its  beauty  and 
importance  gave  its  name  to  all  subsequent  sump- 


tuous tombs.  The  declaimants  against  luxury  in  all 
ages  have  found  a favorite  topic  in  this  ostentation 
of  mourning;  and  some  modern  religious  sects,  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  limit  strictly  by 
formal  regulation  the  height  to  which  headstone  or 
footstone  shall  rise,  and  the  inscription  thereon. 

In  this  country,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  individual  has  begun  to  give  way  to 
the  custom  of  erecting  family  vaults.  The  former 
practice,  however,  with  the  sanction  of  immemor- 
ial usage  in  its  favor  will  probably  long  endure; 
even  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  cremated 

body  are  generally  buried 
in  the  earth.  In  our  colder 
climates  and  with  our  more 
practical  dispositions  most 
of  the  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  connected  with 
these  last  resting  places 
have  disappeared.  At  any 
time  it  would  scarcely  oc- 
cur to  the  Christian  mourner 
to  leave  an  opening  leading 
from  the  outside  door  to 
the  ear  of  the  deceased 
through  which  he  might 
hear  the  lamentations  and 
the  funeral  chants  of  his 
friends,  as  if  we  may  be- 
lieve M.  Theophile  Gau- 
tier is  the  custom  in  the 
cemetery  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  preservation  of  these 
grounds  is  common  to  both 
Christian  and  Turk; — the 
beauty  of  the  burial  places 
on  the  Bosphorus,  with  their 
tombs  of  marble  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  sombre  cy- 
press trees,  is  striking. 

The  unsightly  enclos- 
ures in  American  cemeter- 
ies, of  iron  railings  or  of  chains  suspended  from 
stone  or  iron  posts,  are  gradually  disappearing,  the 
boundaries  being  now  more  generally  indicated 
only  by  sunken  posts  of  stone  at  the  corners.  That 
which  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  progress  of 
luxury  or  of  refinement,  led  up  to  the  introduction 
of  the  family  vault,  or  mausoleum, — of  greater  or 
less  size  and  importance — by  the  custom  of  erect- 
ing a shaft  or  other  general  monument  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  family  enclosure.  In  the  vault,  frequently 
built  into  the  side  of  a hill,  the  bodies  are  either 
interred  or  walled  up  in  niches;  the  individual  name 
is  placed  over  each  and  the  family  name,  promin- 
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ently,  either  on  the  outside  of  the  structure  or  in 
the  interior. 

The  modern  tendency  is  toward  fullness  of  in- 
scription, as  well  on  the  individual  grave  as  on  the 
general  monument, — the  name  spelled  out  in  full, 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  month  as  well  as  year 
given. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rhyming  and  other- 
wise grotesque  epitaphs  which  have  furnished  such 
irreverent  entertainment  to  posterity,  are  no  longer 
common.  In  Paris 
and  other  European 
cities  all  inscriptions 
on  tombs  have  to  be 
submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  civic 
authorities. 

Something  more 
even  than  the  usual 
exceeding  care 
which  may  be 
brought  to  the  exe- 
cution of  any  endur- 
ing work  of  art 
seems  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of 
the  simplest  of  these 
funerary  m o n u - 
ments,  whether 
headstone,  shaft  or 
mausoleum.  Ihe 
common  errors  in 
taste  or  design,  the 
ignorant  blending 
ol  architectural 
styles,  the  abuse  of 
cheap  statuary,  even 
the  poor  workman- 
ship in  the  stone- 
cutting, allseem  pe- 
culiarly inexcusable 
in  these  silent 
grounds.  It  should 
not  be  considered 
enough  to  appropri- 
ate the  general  idea 
of  a polished  shaft,  a Celtic  cross,  a Greek  tomb- 
stone, a Roman  or  Pyzantine  vault  and  entrust  its 
execution  to  indifferent  designers  and  workmen, — 
the  best  technical  skill  and  the  most  refined  feeling 
can  nowhere  be  more  fitly  employed.  The  beauty  of 
careful  and  intelligent  stone-cutting  of  artistic  design 
only  is  just  beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated 
among  us,  and  the  workman  who  thus  maintains  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  art  against  the  cheap  and  the 
machine  made  should  be  worthily  encouraged.  We 


may  not  set  up  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors  along 
the  public  highways,  as  did  the  Ancient  Romans, 
with  the  object,  as  Varr®  reports,  both  of  recalling 
to  the  passerby  the  fact  of  his  mortality  and  of  en- 
couraging him  in  his  journey,  by  leading  him  on  in- 
sensibly from  the  contemplation  of  one  fine  monu- 
ment to  another,  the  mausoleum  of  our  illustrious 
dead  may  not  out-rival  those  of  Hadrian  and  Au- 
gusta; but  the  best  work  of  our  ecclesiastical  de- 
signers, sculptors  and  stone-cutters  should  certainly 

be  employed;  we 
should  be  content 
with  nothing  less. 

In  many  of  the 
important  Ameri- 
can burial  grounds, 
rural  and  urban, 
there  may  already 
be  seen  interesting 
examples  of  intelli- 
gent design.  The 
artist,  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  worker 
in  stone  have  all  in- 
dividually or  col- 
lectively, striven 
with  varying  success 
producing  work 
worthy  to  be  used 
to  signify  our  rever- 
ence for  the  dead 
and  our  hope  of  im- 
mortality. A due 
restraining  of  archi- 
tectural eccentrici- 
ties in  the  more  im- 
portant tombs  and 
mausoleums  has 
gone  hand  in  hand 
with  a growing  dis- 
favor for  the  con- 
ventional angel  or 
figure  o f Hope, 
Faith  or  other  ap- 
propriate V i r't  u e, 
which  are  following 
into  oblivion  the  little  woolly  lamb,  the  cherub, 
and  other  devices  that  formerly  adorned  our 
grave-stones.  The  practice  of  introducing  re- 
cumbent portrait  statues  is,  as  yet  not  so  common 
as  in  Europe;  in  the  best  examples  of  these  the 
mediaeval  symbolism  and  a certain  discreet  realism 
takes  its  place.  The  necessity  of  discreetness  in  this 
posthumous  realism  is  made  evident  by  such  im- 
portant misconceptions  of  the  true  spirit  of  funerary 
art  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  even  the  best 


Designed  by  W.  & G.  Audsley,  Anhitects. 

THE  “liRADFORD”  CROSS,  ROCK  CREEK  CEMETERY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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French  sculptors;  and,  in  general,  it  is  recognized 
that,  in  these  monuments  the  expression  must  be 
sober  and  restrained. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  always  secure 
the  services  or  the  best  sculptors  for  portrait  and 
ideal  sculpture  owing  to  the  question  of  cost,  it 
should  never  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  the  best  designers  for  even  the  simplest  work — 
money  expended  in  securing  the  most  appropriate 
design  is  money  properly  expended — as  by  such  ex- 
penditure the  final  result  is  most  successful. 

One  form  of  monument  which  is,  at  once,  most 
frankly  Christian  and  most  in  keeping,  owing  to 
simplicity  and  impressiveness,  with  natural  beauty. 


THE  “GOV.  BALDWIN”  CROSS,  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY, 
DETROIT,  MICH. — Designed  by  Chas.  R.  Lamb. 


is  the  “Celtic  cross”  of  which  we  picture  two  very 
handsome  examples,  the  Governor  Baldwin  me- 
morial at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  the  Bradford  cross 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  shows  the  fine  effect  of  such  a monu- 
ment and  masses  of  foliage  while  the  elaboration  of 
the  second  proves  that  the  form  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving added  beauty  to  any  extent.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  famous  cross  of  Iona  Island  erected  by 
St.  Columbo  in  that  cradle  ofScottish  Christianity, 
has  been  followed  by  the  designer  Mr.  Charles  R. 
L^mb,  of  New  York,  in  the  former  of  these  monu- 
ments, though  the  size  has  been  greatly  increased, 
the  circle  which  joins  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  said 
to  be  a reminiscence  of  the  nimbus  with  which 


early  Christian  artists  were  wont  to  surround  the 
head  of  the  Saviour;  but  it  may  also  be  a symbol 
of  the  Eternity  and  the  universality  of  the  Chris- 
tain  faith,  in  either  case  it  is  a distinct  feature  of 
the  Celtic  cross  and  is  interestingly  entwined  with 
the  smaller  circles  which  are  pierced  at  the  angles 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  C.  Lamb. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  LOT, 

There  is  a large  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
improvement  habit  in  the  house  lot,  and  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams,  landscape  architect, 
has  written  as  follows:  “The  smallest  place  may 
be  benefitted  far  more  than  it  costs,  by  the  addition 
of  a tree  or  two  with  a few  shrubs  and  hardy  her- 
baceous plants,  and  will  be,  whenever  it  is  the  result 
of  artistic  designing  and  skilful  treatment.  Even 
when  the  house-lot  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  a convenient  walk  on  either  side,  a little 
planting  in  the  right  place  will  be  a profitable  ex- 
penditure of  a little  time  and  money.  It  is  the  object 
ofthe  following  to  show  how,  in  such  small  places,  this 
can  be  done — to  offer  a few  suggestions  that  will  aid 
those  who  would  try  to  benefit  their  town  and  them- 
selves by  the  tasteful  planting  about  their  homes. 

In  planting,  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportun 
ities,  the  lawn,  grass  plot,  or  perhaps  strips  of  green 
only — a most  important  feature, — should  be  made 
as  large  as  possible  by  keeping  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery well  towards  the  edge  of  the  lot.  Unsightly 
objects  should  be  hidden,  and  the  best  views  from 
the  lower  windows  of  the  house  framed  in  verdure. 
Few  trees  should  be  used  on  a small  place,  and 
these  kept  to  the  rear  of  the  lot.  A few  evergreens 
at  the  back,  especially  if  this  be  toward  the  north, 
with  a birch  or  European  ash  in  front,  is  a good 
arrangement.  But  most  of  the  planting  should  be 
shrubs;  and  there  need  be  no  trouble  for  lack  of 
variety. 

Avoid  hedges;  arrange  in  natural  groupings; 
strive  to  have  in  every  group  some  beauty  of  flower, 
of  berry  or  foliage,  at  every  season  of  the  year.  In 
grouping,  place  the  larger  shrubs  at  the  centre,  with 
smaller  next,  and  the  smallest  round  the  edges.  Find 
out  about  the  size  each  plant  will  be  when,  say  ten 
years  old,  and  allow  room  for  this  growth  when 
planning  the  arrangement.  Do  not  have  too  many 
plants;  remember  the  lawn.  Plan  it  all  before  you 
plant  anything.  Set  sticks  the  height  of  the  mature 
trees  or  shrubs  in  the  places  for  each  and  all,  accord- 
ing to  your  plan,  and  observe  the  effect  from  various 
directions  in  which  they  will  be  most  seen.  Improve 
the  arrangement  if  you  can.  A specialist  can  see  it 
all  in  the  mind’s  eye,  but  this  cannot  be  expected 
by  an  amateur;  he  had  better  use  the  sticks  and  take 
plenty  of  time  in  studying  the  arrangement. 
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The  selection  of  trees,  and  especially  shrubs, 
will  doubtless  be  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  than 
anything  else.  Acquaintance  with  them  is  needed. 
Visits  to  the  botanic  garden,  arboretum  and  the 
best  nurseries  will  give  a chance  for  study.  Observe 
the  plants  in  nicely  laid  grounds  which  you  may  see. 
Note  what  you  like.  Don’t  strive  for  fancy  mon- 
strosities of  nature  nor  the  latest  importations.  The 
well  known  and  much  used  species  are  generally  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  cheapest  both  to  get  and  to 
keep.  So  much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acteristics, the  grouping  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  subject  must 
be  left  for  treatment  by  itself  at  another  time.  But 
to  mention  a few  now,  I should  name  as  among  the 
most  useful,  the  Weigela,  Lonicera,  Forsythia, 
SpirjEa,  Althea,  Hydrangea,  Red-twigged  Cornel, 
Japan  Quince,  the  smaller  Magnolias,  Dwarf  Horse- 
chestnut,  Purple  Berberry,  Hazel  and  Beech,  fern- 
leaved Birch,  Beech  and  Maple;  and  of  the  ever- 
greens, white  and  dwarf  Spruces,  golden  Arborvitae, 
Junipers  and  Retinosporas.  A selection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  should  be  a feature  in  the  planting 
of  all  small  places. 

As  a rule  it  is  best  to  set  out  young  plants,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  It  may  be  a little 
disappointing  at  first  to  see  such  small  shrubs  and 
trees,  almost  like  so  many  sticks  set  in  the  ground. 
We  Americans  are  rather  impatient  with  gradual 
growth.  But  young  plants  adapt  themselves  more 
readily  to  their  new  situations,  are  more  easily 
transplanted,  cost  less  to  buy  and  to  transplant, 
and  in  the  end  make  a better  showing  than  the  older 
growths.  Occasionally,  it  is  desirable  to  transplant 
a good-sized  tree,  but  to  do  it  properly  with  a good 
prospect  of  its  living  is  very  expensive.  Than  there 
is  a certain  pleasure  and  culture  in  watching  things 
grow,  that  we  can  have  only  with  the  younger 
plants. 

Only  nursery  shrubs  and  trees  should  be  used. 
Those  taken  from  the  woods  are  not  likely  to  live, 
and  are  rarely  well-shaped,  owing  to  their  shady 
and  close  situation.  By  continued  transplantings 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nurseries  have  become 
prepared  for  transplanting  again.  Fibrous  roots  have 
been  formed  nearer  the  body  of  the  trees,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  not  so  easily  injured  as  are  the  wild 
ones  whose  long  roots  are  necessarily  severed  in 
taking  them  up,  and  much  of  the  fibrous  roots 
taken  away. 

Select  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  suit  the  locality  and 
the  general  design  of  the  groups  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Do  not  give  the  order  to  the  nurseryman 
or  a nurseryman’s  agent  to  furnish  so  many  of  each 
kind  of  shrub,  etc.  Perhaps  the  very  size  and  habit 
of  growth  that  he  happens  to  have  in  most  abund- 


ance, and  will  therefore  send,  may  be  entirely  un- 
fitted for  the  situation  and  place  in  group  for  which 
you  intend  them. 

In  setting  out — the  best  months  for  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  May  and  October — dig  for  each  plant  a 
large  hole,  and  deep,  star-shaped,  or  cross-shaped, 
that  the  growing  fibers  may  be  introduced  into  the 
firm  and  poor  soil  by  degrees,  and  not  all  at  once, 
as  when  we  make  a round  or  a square  hole.  Then, 
to  make  a bed  for  the  tree  or  shrub,  that  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  after  it  has  settled,  shall  be  at  the  same 
line  on  the  stem  as  was  the  original  soil,  partly 
fill  the  hole  with  rich  loam  (beware  ofundecomposed 
manure)  and  compress  it  sufficiently  to  prevent 
much  after-setting.  When  the  plant  is  in  position 
and  plumb,  press  with  fresh,  rich  earth  about  the 
roots  carefully  but  firmly  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
pointedstick.  Watering  is  often  advisablein  settling 
the  earth.  After  this  has  settled  away,  finish  filling 
the  hole  and  neatly  grade  the  surface.  For  the  first 
two  seasons  a mulching  of  dry  leaves  should  be 
placed  around  each  plant  and  watered  regularly 
every  week  or  two  during  the  dry  weather;  and  in 
the  winter  the  ground  all  around  the  body  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  deeply  covered  in  a sim- 
ilar way  as  a protection  from  daily  thawing  and 
freezing. 

After  the  planting  has  been  done  the  surface  of 
the  lawn  will  need  to  be  evenly  graded  and  seeded, 
first  placing  a wide  border  of  good  sods,  free  from 
weeds,  along  the  walks,  and  trimming  to  an  uniform 
width  and  even  line  of  walk.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject will  afford  an  opportunity  of  more  detailed 
study. 

It  may  seem  that  what  I have  here  mentioned 
is  considerable  to  be  done  for  the  planting  of  a 
small  house  lot.  But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  work  here  described  will  extend  over  a year  or 
two  of  time,  that  good  shrubs  may  be  had  for  fifty 
cents  apiece,  and  the  cost  of  small  trees  will  rarely 
exceed  two  dollars  each,  and  that  not  many  trees 
and  shrubs  are  needed — only  a frame,  as  it  were, 
a frame  of  verdure  for  the  lawn,  a leafy  screen  on 
the  border  of  the  lot,  an  occasional  resting  place 
for  the  eye  at  the  angles  of  the  house  and  at  the 
turns  of  the  walk — it  will  not  seem  so  much  of  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  pleasure  and  honest  pride,  the  culture 
to  us  and  the  benefit  to  others  also,  in  the  growth 
and  result  of  this,  our  planting  about  our  own 
homes. 

M.  Gambart  has  offered  to  present  to  the  town  of 
Fontainebleau,  a monument  in  honor  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 
M.  Gambart  bought  many  of  her  pictures,  published  the 
greater  number  of  the  engravings  from  them  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  her  for  many  years. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XLV. 
GENTIANALES. 

THE  JASMINUM,  FRAXINUS  AND  MENYANTHES 

ALLIANCE. 

( Continued.') 

Fraxinns,  the  “ash,”  is  familiar  to  almost  all 
country  residents  of  the  sub-tropical  and  colder 


Syringa  Japonica,  in  Flower  June  30. 

parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  perhaps 
there  may  be  30  or  more  good  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  so  subject  to  variation  that  it 
may  well  be  suspected  names  have  been  too  much 


Osmanthus  Aquifolium.  Var.  ilieifolius. 


multiplied.  The  United  States  is  credited  with 
about  a score  of  species,  some  with  undivided  and 
some  with  spotted  leaves.  F.  excelsior,  the  Euro- 
pean ash,  is  given  a score  or  more  of  well  marked 


varieties,  some  of  which  are  handsome  weeping 
trees  with  green  and  golden  bark.  F.  ornus, 
known  as  the  flowering  ash,  is  the  type  of  a dis- 
tinct section,  of  which  there  is  quite  a dozen  forms, 
including  F.  leariesii  from  China,  F.  florileunda 
from  the  Himalayas,  and  F.  dipetala  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fontanesia  has  2 species,  F,  phillyreoides  and 
its  varieties  from  Asia  minor,  and  F.  fortunei  from 
China.  They  have  a pleasing  habit  and  good 
foliage. 

Forestecria  acuminata  is  a native  of  the  southern 
states  and  northward  on  wet  banks  to  Indiana. 
There  are  several  others  in  the  southwest. 

Phyllyrea  in  4 species  and  a number  of  varie- 
ties are  handsome  evergreens  well  adapted  to  the 
lower  south. 

Osmanthus  has  8 species  in  Eastern  Asia,  North 
America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  plant 
known  as  O.  frag- 
rans  does  very  well 
in  the  lower  south 
as  a rule,  but  was 
frozen  during  the 
winter  of  1898-99. 

For  beauty,  how- 
ever, the  native  O. 

Americana  is 
much  superior  to 
it.  O.  aquifolium 
is  handsome,  too, 
and  very  variable 
with  variegated 
leaves  of  different 
shape  and  size. 

They  endure  mild 
winters  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  have  been  kept  with  protection 
further  north,  but  are  only  reliable  from  the  Caro- 
linas  southward  where  they  are  useful  evergreen 
shrubs. 

Chionanthus  “fringe  tree”  is  in  two  species,  C. 
retusa  from  China  and  C.  virginica  from  New  Jersey 
southward.  Both  are  hardy  fine  shrubs  or  small 
trees. 

Olea  is  the  “olive  tree’’  genus  with  36  species 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  world.  O.  Europoea,  the 
Olive  of  commerce,  is  in  cultivation  to  some  extent 
in  southern  California  and  on  one  or  two  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  O.  verrucosa,  a 
shrub  of  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  O.  laurifolia,  a 
fine  straight  tree  of  50  to  70  feet,  are  natives  of 
South  Africa;  O.  Cunninghamii  is  a smaller 
New  Zealand  tree  likely  to  be  of  use  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  as  the  wood  is  hard,  dense  and 
durable, 


Olea  Europoea.  In  the  Garden  of 
Gethbaniene. 
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Salvadoreae  is  a small  tribe  of  half  a dozen 
species.  S.  Persica,  a small  evergreen  tree,  is 


ACOKANTHERA  SPECTAEILIS. 


found  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  regions  and  in 
India. 

Allantanda  is  in  12  species  of  Central  and  South 
American  shrubs  and  climbers.  A.  cathartica 
(mostly  called  grandiflora)  flowers  beautifully 
plunged  out  during  summer  in  pots  and  trained  on 
verandas  or  fences.  The  variety  called  Williamsii 
is  a dwarf  form  of  this  species,  which  has  developed 
a semi-double  form  at  the  south.  It  promises  to 
be  a good  sub-tropical  plant,  or  at  the  lower  south 
it  may  stand  out  altogether,  the  roots  are  quite 
persistent. 

Acokantliera  has  3 species  in  South  Africa  and 
Abyssinia.  A.  spectabilis,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is 
depauperate,  but  when  well  grown  is  a very  fine 
evergreen,  with  deliciously  scented  white  flowers 
forming  thryses  of  a foot  or  more  long  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  They  are  very  poisonous  plants, 
as  are  many  others  of  the  allied  tribes. 

Vinca,  in  12  species,  are  found  in  South  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  and  some  species  are  common 
throughout  the  tropics.  V.  rosea  is  naturalized  in 
South  Florida.  It  has  handsome  white  varieties 
with  and  without  rose-colored  eyes.  I hardly  know 
whether  V.  minor  can  be  called  adventive  in  the 
states  or  not.  It  is  often  found  in  old  cemeteries 
and  abandoned  garden  sites,  but  I doubt  its  ability 
to  hold  its  own  with  the  coarser  native  herbs.  It  is 
a useful  evergreen  covering  plant  under  thin  plan- 
tations of  large  trees,  and,  as  it  varies  a good  deal 
both  in  flower  and  foliage,  it  may  be  made  great 
use  of  for  covering  dry  banks,  such  as  railway  em- 
bankments. The  variety  with  reddish  flowers  is 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  but  often  occurs  in 


Switzerland  and  less  frequently  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  purple  and  white  flowered  forms 
flower  with  Forsythias,  and  a steep  south  bank 
planted  properly  with  the  two  may  be  imagined. 
The  “garish”  flower  beds  cannot  touch  such  a dis- 
play! V.  major  and  its  variegated  forms  is  well 
adaptedto  the  south  and  California,  but  I have  seen 
this  species  badly  frozen  in  the  English  eastern 
counties.  The  Hungaiian  V.  herbacea  flowers 
more  abundantly  than  either  of  the  others. 

Phnneria , the  “ frangi  pani  ” of  Spanish 
America,  has  45  species  enumerated.  Several 
forms  are  in  South  b'lorida  and  South  California 
gardens,  and  Thcvetia  neriifolia  is  found  in  a wild 
state  at  Key  West. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 

* * * 

The  following  illustrations  should  accompany 
the  text  given  in  the  July  issue: 


HALESIA  TETRAPTERA,  VARS. 


STYRAX  JAPONICA. 
From  Mailer's  Gartner-Zeitung, 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 


CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLHOUSE  GROUNDS. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  care  of  church  and 
schoolhouse  grounds  is  the  business  of  no  one  in 
particular  and  therefore  stands  a good  chance  of 
being  let  severely  alone.  Such  neglected  grounds 
should  be  taken  firmly  in  hand  by  local  improve- 
ment clubs,  for  their  prominent  position  and  char- 
acter make  them  a focus  of  observation. 

WHY  TO  PLANT. 

In  undertaking  such  work  the  first  step  is  an 
outline  of  the  work,  and,  as  there  is  a reason  for 
everything  in  landscape  gardening,  the  necessary 
cue  should  not  be  far  to  seek.  All  such  grounds 
contain  unattractive  features  01  views  that  may  be 
screened  by  planting.  Coal  sheds  and  other  out- 
buildings are  a necessity,  but  their  existence  need 
not  insist  upon  constant  recognition.  In  every  case 
they  can  be  shielded  by  vines  and  shrubs  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  comfort  of  every  one  even 
remotely  concerned,  and  the  very  material  improve- 
ment of  appearances. 

WHERE  TO  PLANT. 

If  only  one  bit  of  planting  is  done,  let  it  be  to 
the  end  of  veiling  all  outbuildings  in  sight  whether 
on  the  plot  being  planted  or  on  adjoining  ground. 
Shade  trees  are  necessary  and  should  be  massed  on 
the  sides  of  the  plot  where  shelter  from  sun  and 
win  I is  most  needed,  but  in  such  shape  and  position 
that  they  will  become  adjuncts  to  the  center  of 
interest,  viz.,  the  building,  instead  of  being  placed 
too  near  it,  or  dotted  about,  so  that  when  grown 
they  will  completely  hide  it.  The  bulk  of  the 
planting  should  be  massed  at  the  sides,  flanking  a 
central  space  and  framing,  as  it  were,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  picture,  which,  in  the  case  of  church 
or  schoolhouse,  is  always  the  building.  The 
planting  that  is  intended  to  screen  objectionable 
views  or  objects  can  usually  be  made  a part  of  one 
of  the  larger  plantations  that  flank  and  partly 
frame  the  building  and  make  a background  for  the 
sweep  of  greensward  that  forms  the  foreground. 
Without  a foreground  there  can  be  no  picture. 
Then  there  may  be  smaller  and  lower  masses  of 
planting  in  the  front  corners  of  the  plot,  and  some- 
thing good  in  itself  and  not  too  large  might  be 
placed  near  the  entrance  or  entrances — avoiding, 
however,  a grim  pair  of  anything  placed  one  on 


each  side  of  a gateway  like  sentinels  from  mediseve^ 
times  ready  to  chop  off  the  head  of  any  one  passing 
the  portals.  Rather  let  it  be  a group  on  one  side 
and  a single  specimen  shrub  or  vine  on  the  other. 
These  serve  to  mark  the  entrance  and  are  quite 
useful  for  that  purpose  on  dark  nights.  Shrubs 
placed  near  the  building  are  frequently  desirable, 
their  location  being  indicated  by  its  form.  Long, 
blank  walls  may  be  fitly  relieved  by  tall  shrubs, 
and  corners  where  grass  refuses  to  grow  may  be 
acceptably  filled  with  shrubs,  vines,  ferns  or  other 
material  suited  to  the  location  and  exposure,  which 
may  be  wet  or  dry,  shaded  or  sunny.  To  the 
planting  already  suggested — all  of  which  is  subject 
to  variation  to  meet  specific  conditions — there  may 
well  be  added  vines  to  climb  over  fences,  trees,  and 
on  the  buildings  themselves  when  constructed  of 
brick  or  stone.  Vines  on  buildings  look  far  better 
if  faced  with  shrubbery,  because  the  transition 
from  sward  to  vine-clad  wall  is  too  abrupt,  and  also 
because  the  lower  part  of  such  vines  tend  to  bare- 
ness of  stems  as  they  grow  older.  These  bad  effects 
are  overcome  by  the  use  of  shrubs  that  are  allowed 
to  sweep  the  grass  with  their  lower  branches,  which 
is  the  correct  wa}^  to  grow  them.  Other  planting 
will  be  suggested  by  special  conditions. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT. 

From  October  1 5 to  the  end  of  November  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant  nearly  all  deciduous 
material,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  weather, 
and  the  long  season  suitable  for  such  work  make  all 
the  conditions  favorable  for  successful  results  from 
fall  work.  A fall  “Field  Day,”  upon  which  the 
bulk  of  the  work  could  be  done,  might  be  made  a 
club  event,  and  a few  preliminaries  in  the  way  of 
carefully  selected  committees  would  secure  system 
and  insure  substantial  results.  In  many  instances 
good  material  can  be  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
going  to  the  woods  and  taking  it  up.  Such 
material  should  be  selected  and  marked  while  in 
leaf,  but  further  work  must  be  delayed  until  the 
wood  has  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  indicating  that  the  plants’  season  of  rest  has 
begun,  then,  and  not  till  then,  must  the  work  of 
collecting  and  replanting  the  selected  material  be 
undertaken. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT. 

Among  the  best  wild  material  available  in  most 
locations  reached  by  Park  and  Cemetery  are  the 
following  trees  and  shrubs:  Native  Thorns  in  sev- 
eral varieties.  Crab  Apple,  Cercis  Canadensis  or 
Red  Bud,  also  known  as  American  Judas  tree; 
Choke  Cherry,  Bird  01  wild  Black  Cherry,  Cornus 
Florida  or  large  flowered  Dogwood,  Ptelea  trifoliata 
or  Shrubby  trefoil,  also  known  as  Hop-tree; 
Sumachs  in  variety,  Sassafras,  Wahoo  or  Burning 
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bush,  Elder  (but  not  the  poison 
variety),  Hazel,  wild  Roses  in 
variety,  including  Rosa  setigera, 
the  climbing  sort;  Witch  Hazel, 

Prickly  Ash,  Cornus  stolonifera 
or  white  Dogwood,  having  red 
twigs  all  winter,  and  Button  bush. 

Nothing  gives  quicker  returns 
than  vines  and  no  vines  are  better 
than  Wild  Grape,  Bitter-sweet, 

Ampelopsis  quinquifolia  or  Vir- 
ginia-creeper,  Clematis  Virginiana 
and  Bignonia  radicans  or  Trum- 
pet-creeper. The  Ampelopsis  is 
the  only  self  climber  in  the  lot, 
but  for  use  on  buildings  the 
Japanese  variety,  A.  veitchii  or 
A.  tricuspidata  is  also  excellent, 
and  Clematis  paniculata,  another 
nursery-grown  vine,  should  be 
largely  used  where  a support  can 
be  given  it.  In  selecting  material 
for  the  planting  of  schoolhouse 
grounds  preference  should  be 
given  to  varieties  that  flower  during  school  time. 
And  the  planting  of  both  church  and  schoolhouse 
grounds  must  be  so  planned  that  it  will  practically 


CHURCH  AT  WOOULAWN  PARK,  CHICAGO,  REFORE  ARBOR-DAY  PLANTING. 


Such  plantings  will  aid  in  a development  of  a 
love  of  refined  surroundings  and  in  the  discipline 
that  insures  protection  for  the  living  things  that  make 
this  world  attractive  and  life  worth  living.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  enjoy  plant,  bird,  animal  and 
insect  life  without  indulging  their  savage  instinct  to 
slay.  To  pick  a flower  just  to  pull  it  to  pieces  or 
to  throw  it  away  is  to  slay  it.  To  wantonly  destroy 
useful  or  beautiful  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  a 
crime,  and  the  inherent  instinct  to  do  so,  active  in 
almost  every  child,  must  be  checked  if  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  to  reach  a higher 
plane  than  has  so  far  been  attained. 


THE  SAME  CHURCH  AT  WOODLAWN  PARK,  CHICAGO — THE 
PLANTING  WAS  DONE  AT  ARBOR  DAY  EXERCISES  BY 
THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

take  care  of  itself  when  once  established.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Violets,  Squirrel-corn, 
Rudbeckia,  Coreopsis,  Butterfly-weed,  Golden-Rod, 
Asters,  etc,,  may  fitly  be  introduced  among  shrubs. 


A sum  of  $25,000  was  sometime  since  proYided  by 
an  anonymous  donor  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
John  Wesley’s  house  in  the  City  Road,  London,  as  a 
permanent  Wesley  museum,  the  formal  opening  has 
taken  place,  says  the  Congregationalist.  The  rooms  are 
three  in  number.  Hundreds  of  American  and  other  vis- 
itors annually  make  a pilgrimage  to  these  rooms,  which 
are  to-day  in  much  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
were  in  Wesley’s  time.  Deeply  interesting  and  affect- 
ing is  the  room  in  which  Wesley  died.  In  the  front 
rooms  is  the  high-backed,  comfortable  chair  in  which  he 
used  to  sit  and  in  which  the  president  sits  when  presid- 
ing over  a conference.  On  the  landing  stands  the  old 
“grandfather’s  clock,”  once  Wesley’s  and  on  the  bureau 
the  famous  teapot  presented  by  Wedgwood  to  Wesley. 
The  lid  is  gone  and  the  spout  is  broken,  but  an  Ameri- 
can offered  ^2,000  for  the  teapot.  The  house  was  fin- 
ished eleven  months  after  the  chapel,  and  Wesley  first 
occupied  it,  as  he  says  in  his  journal,  on  Oct.  8,  1779. 
The  third  room  on  the  floor  is  the  “prayer  room,”  which 
Wesley  used  to  enter  at  4 o’clock  each  morning.  All 
these  relics  are  now  permanently  preserved. 
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Albany,  Mo.,  is  taking  steps  toward  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  a city  park. 

* * * 

By  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Michigan  legislature  the 
park  board  of  Detroit  was  authorized  to  issue  $150,000  of  bonds 
for  an  aquarium  and  horticultural  building  in  Belle  Isle  Park- 
The  council  judiciary  committee  has  decided  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people  in  November. 

* * * 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  purchase  twenty  acres  on  Kenesaw 
mountain,  Georgia,  one  ot  the  most  noted  of  southern  battle- 
fields, by  the  survivors  of  the  Eighty-Fifth,  Eighty-Sixth  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fifth  Illinois  regiments,  and  the 
Fifty-Second  Ohio  regiment,  for  a public  park  and  the  erection 
of  a monument. 

* * * 

The  public  library  of  Scarboro,  Me.,  which  was  started  in  a 
small  way  some  years  ago  by  Rev.  Dr.  Merrill,  has  recently 
received  a donation  of  $10,000  from  the  trustees  of  the  Walker 
estate  for  a library  building,  and  a lady  summer  resident  has 
offered  to  pay  the  difference  of  cost  between  brick  and  granite 
for  the  structure. 

* * * 

A tract  of  200  acres  ot  land  beautifully  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  arranged  by  it* 
owner,  ex-Senator  Camden,  for  a playground  for  the  children 
of  the  city.  A part  of  the  tract  is  well  shaded  and  will  not  be 
disturbed,  except  that  seats  and  tables  are  conveniently  placed 
while  the  unshaded  portion  is  arranged  with  flowers,  paths  and 
other  pleasant  effects. 

» » « 

Mr.  Duke  M Farson  of  Chicago  has  bought  Buffalo  Rock 
on  the  Illinois  river,  ten  miles  east  of  LaSalle,  it  is  supposed  for 
methodist  camp-meeting  purposes.  The  rock  is  nearly  as  flat 
as  a table  on  top  and  contains  loo  acres.  Buffalo  Rock  is  rich 
in  Indian  lore  and  legend,  and,  being  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Illinois  Indian  territory,  it  shares  with  Starved  Rock  its 
historic  associations.  In  the  history  of  Illinois  it  has  also 
played  an  important  part.  It  was  brought  into  prominence 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  has  been  used  for  many  years 
as  camping  grounds  by  state  troops. 

* » * 

The  official  life  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  official  bod'es 
Cleveland.  O.,  has  ever  known  will  end  in  a few  months— the 
Baard  of  Park  Camm's  ioners,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  seven  years.  During  this  time  it  has  expended  (r 
arranged  to  spend  some  tw'o  and  a half  million  dollars  on  its 
splendid  park  system,  comprising  ten  parks,  and  if  its  sugges- 
tions are  carried  out  it  will  have  one  of  the  largest  continuous 
chains  of  parks  in  the  world.  Before  the  board  was  created  by 
act  of  state  legislature,  Cleveland  had  but  some  92  acres 
parks  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  public  works  ; it 
now  has  over  1,243  ^.cres,  which  include  some  munificent  gifts  of 
property  for  pirk  purposes,  donated  to  the  city  under  the 
influence  of  this  respected  board  of  public  officials. 

* * X 

The  fallowing  is  a practical  suggestion  for  the  securing  of 
street  trees  for  city  embellishment.  Quincy,  111,  has  some  very 
fine  arcades  of  Elm  trees  in  certain  portions,  but  is  woefully 
lacking  in  shade  trees  in  others,  and  Mr.  Dickhut,  superin- 
tendent of  the  city's  pa.k  system,  suggests  “diat  a large  number 


of  citizens  go  in  together  in  the  purchase  of  a large  quantity  of 
shade  trees  and  then  have  them  all  planted  by  one  man,  or 
under  one  contract.  In  this  way  the  trees  could  be  secured  at 
next  to  nothing,  and  the  cost  of  planting  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  may  not  be  the  proper  time  for  planting  trees, 
but  if  the  matter  was  taken  up  now  it  could  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  next  spring.  The  effect  of  shade  trees 
on  a residence  thoroughfare  is  not  only  to  beautify  it,  but 
increase  the  value  of  property  as  well.” 

XXX 

In  relation  to  the  great  scheme  of  establishing  a national 
park  in  Minnesota,  previously  mentioned,  a recent  press  dis- 
patch from  Minneapolis  says:  “Dr.  Northrop,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  also  president  of  the  proposed 
Minnesota  National  Park  Association,  has  discarded  as  imprac- 
ticable the  proposition  to  acquire  the  necessary  park  lands  by 
purchase,  and  presents  the  following  scheme:  The  utilization  of 
800,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  and  about  Leech  and 
'Winnibigishish  Lakes,  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of 
the  park  confines  north  to  the  Canadian  border  at  a future  time. 
The  Town  of  'Walker  is  left  outside  the  park  lines,  as  is  Deer 
River  on  the  ea.st.  Both  Leech  and  Winnibigishish  Lakes  are 
included.  The  value  of  the  land  to-day  as  it  stands  is  estimated 
at  about  $5,000,000.  Of  this  one-fifth  is  represented  by  the 
land  itself,  $4,000,000  by  the  standing  timber.  All  the  land  is 
government  reservatfon  for  the  Indians,  and  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  by  congressional  action  can  be  made  into  a park. 

X X * 

In  discussing  park  improvements  in  connection  with  im- 
portant changes  proposed  for  the  parks  of  Denver,  Col,  Mr. 
Reinhard  Schenlze,  landscape  engineer  of  the  park  commission, 
makes  these  suggestive  remarks:  “The  beauty  of  a paik  is  in 
its  simplicity,  and  still  in  its  variety.  Groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  bodies  of  water  and  stretches  of  green  meadow  give  the 
idea  of  greatness,  and  well  developed  specimen  trees  the  idea 
of  beauty.  The  groups  of  trees  should  be  arranged  so  that  you 
cannot  see  the  whole  park  or  garden  at  one  glance.  Just  as  you 
have  to  stroll  all  through  a wooded  glade  to  appreciate  all  its 
beauties,  so  it  should  be  with  a park.  The  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  and  sought  after  in  this  work  is  to  accomplish  great  results 
with  small  means.  A bunch  of  hollyhocks  and  ribbon  gra^s 
planted  against  a fence  often  gives  a better  effect  than  a large 
carpet  bed.  A honeysuckle  growing  over  some  old  moss- 
covered  rock  and  a bunch  of  water  lilies  in  a quiet  corner  of  a 
pond  give  splendid  effects.” 

* * * 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  these  columns  a note  concerning 
a model,  in  bedding  plants,  of  the  battleship  “Maine,” arranged 
in  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  grounds  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
This  year  the  gardener,  Mr.  John  Laidlow,  raised  a monument 
of  similar  material  in  memory  of  that  vessel.  It  is  22  feet  high 
and  20  feet  across  the  base,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  2 feet  7 
inches  high  standing  upon  a globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  Below 
this  is  an  octagonal  cone  14  feet  in  height  resting  upon  an  orna. 
mental  base,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  which, 
upon  a gab’e  peak,  a miniature  battleship  Maine  is  set.  In 
dark  red  lettering  near  the  base  the  words  “Erected  by  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.  in  Remembrance  of  the  Maine  ” are 
plainly  set  out.  The  design  consumed  1,820  Alternanthera 
versicolor,  3,010  A.  aurea  n'na,  980  A.  spathulata,  2,200  red 
A.  parychoides  major,  2,985  Echeveria  metallica,  365  E.  secunda 
glauca,  8,540  Sedum  veriegatum  and  400  Oxalis  corniculata. 
It  would  be  more  gratifying  to  record  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  had 
expended  the  energy  and  ability  required  for  this  in  a less 
grotesque  effort  of  garden  work.  The  proposed  plans  fer  beau- 
tifying the  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Stal ion  Grc  unds.  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Copley  Seavey,  will  be  in  maiktd  ccntiast  to  these  of  Ypsilpnij. 
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Negotiations  in  progress  seem  to  favor  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  south  of  Boston,  between  Hyde  Park,  Dedham 
and  Norwood,  for  the  establishment  of  a Protestant  cemetery. 
The  tract  will  contain  some  500  acres,  and  will  be  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  prominent  landscape  architects. 

* « » 

The  people  of  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  are  becoming 
reconciled,  says  a press  dispatch,  to  the  establishment  of  a great 
cemetery  in  the  northern  part  of  their  town  in  the  Deer  Park 
region  among  the  pine  lands.  Eight  cemetery  associations  of 
the  city  of  New  York  have  purchased  200  acres  each  and  are  to 
establish  a great  burial  ground  of  1,600  acres.  They  are  to  pay 
the  town  authorities  50  cents  for  each  burial  permit,  which  it  is 
realized  will  go  far  toward  paying  for  the  care  of  the  town’s 
highwavs. 

if,  ^ 

W.  D.  Dane,  comptroller  of  the  Forest  Park  Cemetery, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  to  represent  the  American  interests  of  the 
American  and  Cuban  syndicate  in  Cuba,  vihere  he  will  meet 
Cuban  capitalists  and  arrange  for  the  inception  of  modern 
cemeteries  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Jose  Eugenia  Marx,  a 
wealthy  tobacco  grower  of  Havana,  represents  the  Cubans  in 
the  matter.  The  company  proposes  to  locate  cemeteries  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
will  be  |2, 000, 000,  of  which  sum  half  is  provided  by  Americans. 

» » * 

The  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association,  Winona,  Minn., 
were  successful  in  the  suit  to  secure  the  $20,000  legacy  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  George  Plummer  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 
The  time  his  passed  in  which  the  contestants  are  legally  entitled 
to  an  appeal  in  the  will  case.  Of  the  $20,000  about  half  is  cash 
and  the  other  half  Winona  real  estate.  The  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  the  residuary  legatee,  made  the  contention  about  the 
will,  claiming  that  the  cash  legacy  of  $10,000  provided  for  in 
the  codicil  of  the  will  nullified  the  previous  bequest  of  the 
land. 

* * * 

The  Nyack  Rural  Cemetery  Association  was  organized  at 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  6.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  a liquid 
air  crematory  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Emmons,  who 
owns  the  p.itents  covering  the  process  by  which  it  will  perform 
its  work.  The  front  of  the  retort,  or  furnace,  is  to  be  of  glass, 
through  which  the  process  going  on  within  can  be  observed- 
By  the  use  of  liquid  air  it  is  said  that  within  twenty  minutes  the 
entire  body,  including  even  the  teeth,  will  be  entirely  con. 
sumed.  The  ashes  can  be  removed  within  five  minutes  after  the 
work  of  the  retort  is  finished. 

* * * 

Yeadon,  Pa.,  is  undergoing  a curious  cemetery  oppres  ion, 
due  to  the  interested  vacillations  of  its  Borough  Councils.  It  is 
already  blessed  with  all  or  portions  of  four  cemeteries,  and  now 
it  is  proposed  to  add  ninety-seven  acr&s  to  the  already  immenie 
territory  now  held  by  the  dead  who  seem  to  be  pushing  the 
living  to  the  wall.  Meanwhile  the  councilmen  are  playing  for 
boodle  from  a trolley  co  mpany  for  right  of  way.  In  connection 
with  the  controversy  an  incensed  taxpayer  says:  “Go  it,  gentle- 
men, but  remember  what  old  ‘Abe’ said  about  being  able  to  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time  and  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  not  all  the  people  all  the  time.” 


Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  to  whom  was  presented  by  her 
father-in-law,  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Harbor  Hills,  near  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  has  had  a cemetery 
question  on  her  hands  which  she  has  just  solved.  When  the 
estate  was  purchased  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  purchase  of 
a negro  cemetery  adjoining  the  property,  a proceeding  which 
afterward  caused  tribulation  to  the  colored  brethren  who  found 
themselves  unable  to  secure  a place  where  to  remove  their  dead 
and  continue  burial  proceedings.  Mrs.  Mackay,  finding  the 
cemetery  on  her  hands  filling  no  useful  purpose  until  the  bodies 
could  be  removed,  volunteered  to  secure  a burial  plot,  which 
she  did  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  Pine  Lawn.  All  is  now 
harmonious. 

* * » 

A curious  complication  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  old 
established  Presbyterian  Cemetery  on  Chatham  street.  North 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Owing  to  very  small  business  of  late  years  it 
is  unable  to  pay  its  fixed  charges,  and  a bill  for  taxes,amounting 
to  $210  has  laid  it  open  to  sale.  Senator  Charles  Reed,  the 
borough  council,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  has  decided 
the  cemetery  must  be  sold  like  any  other  pioperty.  If  it  is 
sold  the  purchaser,  of  course,  would  have  the  right  to  remove 
the  bodies.  The  lot  holders  are  protesting  against  such  pro- 
( edure,  as  having  liquidated  all  calls  upon  them,  they  do  not 
believe  their  property  liable.  This  is  a question  that  should  be 
settled  once  for  all,  so  that  lot  holders  may  know  to  what  exten^ 
their  lots  are  safe  against  such  conditions.  Since  writing  the 
problem  has  been  solved. 

* * * 

Frank  G.  Carpenter,  in  a letter  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
about  the  graveyards  of  Porto  Rico,  writes  as  follows  about  the 
San  Juan  Cemetery:  “When  I entered  the  San  Juan  Cemetery 
I noticed  that  the  open  graves  were  singularly  narrow  and  I 
wondered  how  a good-sized  coffin  could  be  squeezed  into  them. 
While  I waited  I saw  four  men  bringing  a box.  They  laid  it 
down  beside  one  of  the  open  graves  and  then  took  out  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a long  sheet  and  dropped  it  into  the  grave. 
They  threw  in  quicklime  and  then  filled  the  grave  with  clods. 
The  coffin  was  taken  back  to  the  city.  As  I went  through  the 
graveyard  1 noticed  the  new  holes  which  had  just  been  dug. 
They  were  really  carved  out  of  bones.  Here  the  spade  in  going 
down  had  cloven  a skull,  there  it  had  broken  a thigh,  and  on  the 
other  side  had  cut  its  way  through  ribs  and  arms.  The  walls  of 
each  grave,  in  fact,  were  lined  with  protruding  bones  like  the 
roots  sticking  out  of  the  sides  of  a hole  dug  in  the  woods. 
There  were  bones  on  the  bottom  where  the  dead  was  to  rest. 
As  I looked  1 realized  that  in  this  two  or  three  a*-es  had  been 
buried  the  dead  of  300  years.  San  Juan  dates  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  for  generations  the  dead  have  been 
moving  in  and  out  of  these  holes,  every  now  and  then  leaving  a 
bone  behind.  While  in  the  cemetery  I asked  one  of  the 
sextons  where  the  skeletons  of  the  ousted  dead  were  thrown. 
He  pointed  to  a rude  stone  hut  in  one  corner  of  the  graveyard. 
The  hut  was  fifteen  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high.  Its  door 
was  closed  with  a great  lock,  and  at  first  I did  not  see  how  to 
enter  it.  By  going  to  the  back,  however,  and  holding  onto  the 
rough  plaster,  I found  that  I could  climb  up  and  look  in.  I 
saw  a mass  of  human  bones.  The  pit  below  me  was  more  than 
half  filled  with  them,  their  ghastly  lime  like  whiteness  shining 
under  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  On  one  skull  was  a little 
hair,  and  several  arms  and  thighs  were  decorated  with  what 
seemed  to  be  petrified  flesh.  There  was  no  stench;  probably 
lime  had  been  thrown  upon  the  mass.  How  deep  the  pit  is  I 
do  not  know.  It  may  have  a subterranean  outlet  to  the  sea,  as 
have  the  ‘Towers  of  Silence,’  where  the  skeletons,  after  they 
hav^e  been  cleaned  by  the  vultures,  are  thrown  by  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.” 
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Among  the  rules  and  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the 
Cemetery  Association,  Lebanon,  Ind.,  are  the  following;  “All 
persons  are  prohibited  from  planting  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  on 
or  about  graves  and  from  planting  flowers,  except  by  consent 
and  under  direction  of  superintendent.  Flowers  are  permitted 
only  in  vases  or  urns.”  “Lot  owners  are  prohibited  from  plac- 
ing on  lots  or  graves  all  toys,  cases,  boxes,  globes,  shells,  cans, 
jugs,  bottles  and  bric-a-brac  of  every  description;  any  such  arti- 
cles found  will  be  removed.”  “No  wooden  benches,  chairs,  set- 
tees, head-boards  or  wooden  articles  of  any  kind  allowed  on  the 
grounds.”  “All  foundations  for  all  stone  work  must  be  built  by 
the  cemetery  company.  No  head  or  foot  stone  over  one  foot  in 
height  above  surface  of  lot  allowed,  and  must  be  four  inches  or 
more  in  thickness.  Only  one  stone  can  be  placed  at  a grave  lot, 
head  and  foot  stones  not  allowed.  Only  one  monument  on  a lot 
allowed,  except  by  permission  of  directors.”  This  is  a movement 
in  the  right  direction. 

* * * 

In  the  annual  report  of  trustees  of  the  city  cemeteries  of 
Delaware,  O.,  to  the  city  council  very  favorable  comment  was 
made  on  the  progress  of  the  “Perpetual  Care”  fund,  which  is  ac- 
cumulating under  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  prices  of 
lots,  and  the  sale  of  deeds  to  lot  owners  covering  such  care.  Con- 
siderable improvement  is  contemplated  on  the  “Free  Ground,” 
in  fact  it  is  designed  to  place  it  in  as  good  condition  as  any  part 
of  the  cemetery.  Each  grave  is  now  marked  by  a marble  head- 
stone with  name  and  date.  This  is  a move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  following  paragraph  is  a suggestive  one  to  our  smaller 
cemeteries:  “Necessary  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted, 
from  time  to  time  as  necessity  required  and  although  to  some, 
they  may  seem  arbitrary,  yet  to  everyone,  who  gives  the  matter 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration,  they  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  ot  them,  for  instance,  the  planting  myrtle  and  other 
obnoxious  plants.  The  yellow  myrtle  planted  years  ago  has  so 
taken  hold  of  some  sections,  as  to  entirely  kill  the  grass,  and 
will  co  t the  trustees  a good  many  thousand  dollars  to  eradicate 
it.  These  again  pl.mt  trees,  not  suitable  for  cemetery  purposes, 
or  roses  and  other  plants,  such  matters  have  been  entirely  pro- 
hibited.” 


Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  JOth  Annual  Report. 

Appropriately  the  tenth  volume  of  annual  reports  of  the 
Missouri  Garden  is  devoted  to  a resume  and  exhaustive  index 
of  those  preceding,  issued  from  the  institution  as  constituted 
upon  its  present  footing.  By  the  will  of  Henry  Shaw  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  St.  Louis  who  died  in  that  city  in  1889 
virtually  the  entire  estate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a Board  of 
Trustees  to  administer  its  affairs. 

The  chair  of  Engelmann  professorship  ofbotany  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Washington  University  and  with  this  exception 
practically  the  entire  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  Garden  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  Thus  considerably  over  a million 
dollars  affordr  a revenue  wherewith  to  prosecute  the  articles  of 
said  testament.  Article  5 reads:  ‘T  also  declare  that  scientific 
investigations  in  Botany  proper,  in  vegetable  ph) siology,  the 
diseases  of  plants,  the  study  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and 
of  animal  life  injurious  to  vegetation,  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  horticulture,  arboriculture,  etc.,  are  to  be  promoted  no 
less  than  instruction  to  pupils;  but  1 leave  details  of  instruction 
to  those  who  may  have  to  administer  the  establishment,  and  to 
shape  the  particular  course  of  things  to  the  condition  of  the 
times.” 

Each  annual  report  sets  forth  the  progress  made  and  m a 
manner  to  demonstrate  the  trust  to  be  wisely,  progressively  and 
s itisfactorily  conducted.  The  trustees  are  citizens  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  their  respective  professions.  But  to  the  cuter 
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world  the  direct  responsible  head  of  affairs  is  the  director  who 
shapes  the  policy  of  the  institution,  denotes  its  future  and  the 
channels  through  which  it  is  to  progress.  Among  Mr.  Shaw’s 
advisors  were  Drs.  Gray  and  Engelmann  and  by  their  influence 
the  present  Director,  Dr.  William  Trelease,  was  selected  as 
best  fitted  for  the  distinguished  and  onerous  position  and  to 
whom  the  scientific  productions  during  the  past  decade  are  di- 
rectly attributable.  When  the  trustees  assumed  their  duties  the 
existing  garden  of  some  47  acres  contained  a museum,  conserva- 
tories, arboretum,  fruiticitum  and  areas  devoted  to  ornamental 
planting.  Everything  was  dilapidated,  unsystematized  and  anti- 
quated. 

Considerable  funds  were  devoted  to  a proper  draining  of 
grounds,  repairing  of  buildings  and  walks,  and  creating  of  li- 
brary and  museums  upon  a most  useful  and  modern  basis.  As 
trustees  the  board  wisely  fortified  the  contingencies  certain  to 
result  from  unimproved  and  non-revenue  bearing  property  by 
establishing  a liberal  sinking  fund.  At  present  the  interest  is 
derived  from  the  rentals  of  city  buildings,  but  as  the  vast  prop- 
erties, now  a burden  of  taxation,  are  leased  and  bear  revenue,  the 
available  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  garden  will  yearly  in- 
crease. 

In  the  meantime  comprehensive  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment have  been  devised  and  all  progress  now  developes  in  ac- 
cordance. The  herbarium  and  library  have  grown  until  they 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  country;  the  director  has  a 
corps  of  assistants  who  find  time  to  prosecute  invaluable  research 
in  addition  to  their  routine  duties  of  superintendence  and  con- 
struction; a school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  gardening 
is  unquestionably  the  best  in  America  and  for  the  garden  itself 
a design  for  its  extension  and  improvement  has  been  submitted 
by  eminent  landscape  architects.  Although  the  ornamental 
features  of  the  grounds  will  always  increase  and  when  the  pres- 
ent plans  are  fulfilled  will  offer  a synoptical  flora  of  the  United 
States  and  the  universe  respectively  arranged  fn  botanical  se- 
quence, according  to  the  Bentham  and  Hooker  and  Engles  and 
Prauth  systems,  and  although  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  conservatories  and  geometiic  gardening  will  always  form  a 
valuable  attraction  of  beauty  and  botanical  study,  the  greatest 
efficiency  will  be  found  in  the  Sicientific  productions  made  pos- 
sible by  the  facilities  offered  for  such  work.  We  have  witnessed 
but  the  conception  of  what  is  to  follow  and  among  it  is  a com- 
paratively prodigious  quantity  of  monographs  and  scientific 
work  of  the  best  quality,  as  for  instance:  A revision  of  the 
North  American  Rumex  by  Dr.  Trelease;  the  Yucca  Moth  and 
Yucca  Pollination  by  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  V.  Riley,  a Revision  of 
the  North  American  species  of  Epilobium  by  Dr.  Trelease, 
Preliminary  Bibliography  of  the  Tannoids  by  J.  C.  Bay;  Mono- 
graph of  the  Agaves  by  A.  1.  Mulford;  Monograph  of  the 
Sagitaria  by  J.  C.  Smith;  Monograph  of  the  Lemnace.ne  by  C. 
H.  Thomson  among  which  that  upon  yuccas,  epilobiums  and 
agaves  are  of  the  highest  class.  The  tenth  report  contains  an 
illustration  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  the  modest  yet 
erudite  scholar  and  eminent  agricultural  thinker  who  donated 
his  rich  and  valuable  pre-Linnean  library  and  extensive  card 
catalogue  to  the  Garden  just  prior  to  his  death.  A feature  of 
all  the  reports  are  the  photo  illustrations  and  pen  drawings  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 

In  the  last  annual  report  Prof.  Lamson-Scribner  contributes, 
“Notes  on  the  Grasses  in  the  Bernhardi  Herbarium,”  but  the 
best  service  is  rendered  by  an  exhaustive  index  to  the  wealth  of 
information  in  the  preceding  nine  volumes. 

Demonstrations  have  been  sufficient  to  merit  the  entire  con- 
fidence now  held  in  the  botanical  world  that  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  is  developing  with  an  energy  and  steadfast- 
ness unprecedented  and  with  every  indication  of  its  continuance. 

E.  M. 
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Japan  Snowball  and  Other  Viburnums. 

The  snowball  family  has  ahvays  been 
an  interesting  one.  What  is  now  known 
as  the  old  sort  has  been  long  esteemed 
for  its  beautiful  white  balls  of  flowers  in 
May.  There  is  hardly  an  old  garden  in 
the  land  that  does  not  possess  one  of 
them.  This  one  is  a straggling  grower, 
hard  to  make  a handsome  bush  of  unless 
pruned,  and  having  divided  leaves.  In 
its  habit  of  flowering  it  produces  one  to 
three  flower  heads  in  a group,  seldom 
more.  But  good  thing  that  it  is,  it  is 
excelled  by  the  one  from  the  Japan, 
which  has  now  come  to  be  called  Japan- 
ese Snowball.  This  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  the  others,  the 
flowers  only  resembling  it.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  thick,  and  of  plaited  appear- 
ance. In  growth  it  makes  a shapely 
bush  without  any  pruning.  Indeed  it  is 
easily  spoiled  by  injudicious  pruning. 
Instead  of  a straggling  bush,  bare  of 
side  branches,  there  is  in  this  a thickly 
branched  bush  of  good  outline.  But  it 
is  in  its  fl  iwers  that  the  chief  excellence 
lies.  They  are  in  pairs,  opposite  each 
other  on  the  stem,  one  on  each  side,  and 
s'lmetimes  as  many  as  ten  pairs  on  one 
branch.  When  a large  bush  is  in  full 
flower  it  is  a magnificent  sight.  Theie 
is  just  enough  leaf  here  and  there  to  be 
seen  to  give  a ground  work  to  the  white 
fljwers.  A shrub  to  be  in  general  de- 
mand must  be  hardy,  beautiful  and 
easily  transplanted,  and  all  these  quali- 
ties are  justly  claimed  for  this  one.  Re- 
garding the  time  of  flowering,  the  old 
sort  leads  the  new  one  by  about  four 
to9ixda>s.  In  catalogues  the  old  sort 
is  sailed  Viburnum  opulus  and  the  new 
one  \Tburnum  plicatum. — Joseph  Mee- 
han in  The  Practical  Farmer. 

» « * 

The  Ailanthos. 

In  France  it  has  been  found  that  the  ail- 
anthus,  which  multiplies  itself  so  rapidly 
by  suckers  from  the  roots,  is  well  adapted 
to  rocky  and  sterile  hill  and  mountain 
sides  where  other  vegetation  will  not  exist. 
In  such  location  it  sends  out  its  roots  be- 
tween the  rocks  and  from  these  spring  new, 
young  plants,  clothing  such  hillsides  with 
forest  growth-  The  wood  of  the  ailanthus 
is  soft  and  light,  and  of  little  value  hitherto 
known,  either  for  fuel  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  it  has  been  found  that  it 
serves  admirably  for  broom  handles,  and 
is  proving  so  useful  for  this  purpose  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  beingextend- 


ed  even  beyond  the  limits  of  poor  lands. — 

Vicks  Illustrated  Monthly  May^azine . 

* # * 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  Decoration  Day  in 
the  West. 

Decoration,  or  Memorial  Day,  in  most 
of  the  States  about  May  30th,  is  a happy 
time,  though  it  is  accompained  by  sad 
memories  of  loved  ones  departed  in  battle 
and  in  peace.  It  is  Dame  Flora  who 
makes  it  a happy  time,  without  whom 
Memorial  Day  would  soon  become  a thing 
of  the  past.  Above  all  things,  we  want  an 
abundance  of  flowers  at  this  time,  and 
the  question  arises, — “what?” 

A correspondent  from  Washington 
State  asks  for  a suitable  list  for  that  sec- 
tion. As  regards  latitude,  a list  suitable 
for  Maine  should  answer  for  Washington; 
but  there  are  other  considerations  locally 
that  may  make  a great  difference  between 
such  widely-located  points.  Without  re- 
ferring to  any  positive  records,  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  would  be  timely,  such  as  Bridal 
Wreath  Spiisea,  Lilac,  Spiiasa  Van 
Houttei,  Deutzia  gracilis  and  Exochorda. 

Around  Philadelphia,  snowballs  and 
weigela  are  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
flowers  to  be  counti  d on  in  abundance; 
but  this  past  season,  they  had  just  about 
finished  blooming  at  the  close  of  May, 
lilacs  had  disappeared  long  befoie;  but  in 
New  York  City,  not  much  further  north, 
lilacs  were  seen.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a correct  list  for  another  State  can, 
therefore,  be  recognized. 

Pteonies  and  iris  come  in  about  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding,  followed  by 
deutzias  and  spiiae.is,  other  than  those 
mentioned,  and  mock  orange. — Meehan's 
Mi  nthly  for  August. 

* * * 

Hybrid  Pyrethroms, 

These  so-called  hebrids  are  really  all 
garden  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  roseum, 
but  there  are  Vi  ry  few  other  hardy  com- 
posites which  can  compete  with  these 
giant,  colored  daisies,  with  their  fern  like 
foliage  and  showy  flower- heads.  For  de- 
coration of  the  border  and  for  cutting, 
they  are  distinct  as  well  as  useful,  from 
the  beginning  of  bloom  till  the  end  of 
June;  height  one  and  one-half  to  two  and 
one-half  feet. 

When  well  established  the  clumps  will 
send  up  from  seventy  five  to  100  flower 
stems  with  three  to  four  flower  heads  to 
each.  The  flower  heads,  however,  will  be 
finer  if  only  one  is  allowed  to  develop  on 
each  stem.  Plants  that  were  not  planted 


till  July  sent  up  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
five  flower  stems  the  following  June. 

Like  their  near  relatives,  the  chrysan- 
themums, these  pyrethrums  prefer  and 
winter  much  better  on  deep,  rich,  well 
drained  lard.  They  should  be  covered 
with  straw  or  long  hay  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard.  A good  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure  between  the  plants, 
applied  soon  after  covering,  is  taken  off 
in  spring,  and  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure  given  when  flower 
heads  are  developing  will  add  to  their 
size  and  give  clearer,  brighter  colors. 

The  single  and  anemone  flowered 
varieties  are  the  most  graceful  but  double 
varieties  are  grand  for  the  border,  and 
can  be  used  for  cut  flowers  and  designs 
wherever  the  China  aster  could  be  used. 
The  color  ranges  from  white  to  deep 
crimson  and  includes  many  shades  of  pink 
and  red.  Stock  can  be  increased  by 
division,  the  best  time  for  which  is  when 
growth  commences,  after  flowering. 

If  kept  free  from  weeds,  the  soil  loose 
round  the  plants  and  the  flower  stems 
cut  off  as  soon  as  flower  heads  are  shabby, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  plants 
over  the  following  winter,  and  a second 
crop  of  bloom  will  often  develop  before 
frost. — R.  N.  in  The  American  Florist. 

* * * 

Rapid-growing  Shade  Trees. 

Impatient  for  shade;  it  is  little  wonder 
so  many  persons  turn  first  to  the  poplar  to 
supply  their  needs,  regardless  of  the  future. 
They  might  easily  compromise  and  take 
a silver  or  a sugar  maple,  a white  ash  or 
American  linden.  The  silver  maple  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  sidewalk 
planting,  because  of  its  surface  roots  and 
liability  to  spindling  growth;  but  for  a 
lawn,  with  a little  guidance  and  room  to 
grow,  it  makes  a a beautiful  specimen, 
which  in  good  time  rivals  the  noble  oak. 

I have  seen  magnificent  specimens,  not 
less  than  thirty-five  years  old,  with  an 
immense  spread  of  branches  almost  as 
great  as  their  height,  and  drooping  to  al- 
most touch  the  ground — huge  trunks 
which  at  once  arrest  the  eye  and  encourage 
a feeling  of  awe.  It  is  true,  such  trees 
will  not  live  as  long  as  some  others;  but 
if,  with  care,  they  last  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  years  might  they  not 
have  served  a useful  life?  The  white  ash 
is  quite  rapid-growing,  and  does  well  in 
cities  and  on  streets;  though  complaints 
are  occasionally  entered  that  trunk  borers 
are  fond  of  it.  In  Philadelphia  are  mag- 
nificent specimens  to  prove  they  can  es- 
cape severe  injury  from  such  enemies. 
F or  side  yai  ds  and  lawns,  Catalpa  specio*  a 
will  be  found  admirable  and  fairly  rapid 
in  growth.  It  is  better  than  C.  bignon- 
ioides  in  habit  of  growth. — A.  Menddson 
Meehan  in  Florists  E.xchanste. 
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Subscription  $i.oo  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.35. 


Correspondence  solicited  on  su-bjects 
pertinent  to  the  columns  of  the  journal. 

Officials  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries  are 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  re- 
pents . 

Photographs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interesting  features  in  parks,  cemeter- 
ies, home  grounds,  streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
itedfrom  our  readers. 

Association  of  American  Ceme^ 
tery  Superintendents. 

Wm.  stone,  “Pine  Grove,” 

Lynn,  Mass.,  President 
GEORGE  M.  PAINTER.  "West  Laurel  Hill,” 
Philadelphia,  Vice-President, 
H.  WILSON  ROSS,  "Newton,” 

Newtonville,  Mass,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  O. 

The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  CORING.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Tremont  Building. 

Boston.  Mass.  Secretary. 

O.  C.  SIMONDS.  Chicago.  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

Mass.  President. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR.,  St.  James  Bldg., 
New  York.  Vice-president. 

CHAS.  N.  LOWRIE,  156  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York.  Treasurer. 

DANIEL  W.  LANGTON,  115  East  aJrd  St., 
New  York.  Sacretary. 


Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Park  Super- 
intendents of  New  England. 

The  pirk  superintendents  of  New  En- 
gland held  their  second  annual  meeting 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  12  and 
13,  with  good  attendance,  and  carried  out 
an  entertaining  and  profitable  program 
during  (he  two  days  exercises. 

The  business  transacted  included 
the  adoption  of  name,  constitution  and 
by-laws  recommended  by  the  committee 


appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the  last 
meeting  consisting  ol  Mr.  John  A.  Petti- 
grew, Supt.  Franklin  Park,  Poston,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  Snpt. , Keney  Park, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  John  A.  Pettigrew,  Boston, 
Mass  ; Vice-presidents,  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 
Providence,  R I.;  John  A.  Holmes,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Chas.  E.  Keith,  Bridge- 
port, Conn  ; VV.  H.  Richardson,  Concord, 
N.  H.;  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Rut- 
land, Vt.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G. 
A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn 

The  program  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  parks  and  points  of 
interest,  and  the  park  people  of  Provi- 
dence entertaii.ed  their  visitors  in  a most 
pleasing  manner.  On  the  first  evening 
the  committee  had  arranged  for  a sub- 
scription banquet,  which  was  given  in  the 
new  Casino,  Roger  Williams  Park,  at 
which  Mr.  Richard  11.  Deming.  president 
of  the  City  Park  Co  nmissioners  presided. 
The  building  is  a handsome  structure  in 
the  Colonial  St)  le.  The  following  day 
was  spent  in  driving  about  the  city  and 
viewing  the  residential  portions  of  the 
city  and  the  public  grounds  and  parks. 
The  pride  of  Providence  is  Roger  Wil- 
liams Park,  abe  lutifully  undulating  tract 
ol  land  of  432  acres,  of  which  130  acres  is 
covered  by  chinning  waterways.  A 
steam  launch  ride  on  the  lake  was  an  en- 
joyable feature  of  the  visit.  The  days 
outing  terminated  with  a trolley  ride  to 
Crescent  Park  on  Narragansett  Bay  where 
a typical  shore  dinner  was  enjoyed. 

Some  recent  work  of  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Manning,  land-rape  architect,  Boston,  is 
a new  park  at  Westerly,  R.  L,upon  which 
he  has  been  called  in  consultation. 

The  roads  and  Park  Committee  of 
Westmount,  Quebec,  has  Received  the  re- 
port ol  Mr.  F.  L.  Olms'fed,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  on  Westmount  Park.  The  reports 
contain  valuable  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment and  commends  the  taste  already 
displayed  in  the  improvement  of  this 
park. 

Mr.  Hugh  C.  Risdon,  formerly  sales 
agent  of  Northwood  cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  in  a simi- 
lar capacity  to  represent  Somerton  Hills 
cemetery,  Philadelphia,  recently  opened 
and  dsdicated. 

Charles  W.  Hamill,  superintendent  of 
Mount  Olivet  cemetery,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  relieved  of  his  appointment  by 
the  board  of  trustees  for  alleged  irregu- 
larities in  his  accounts.  An  accountant, 
was  engaged  to  strike  off  a trial  balance, 
as  the  trustees  desired  to  make  some  im- 
provements and  wanted  to  know  how  they 
stood  in  regard  to  money  matters.  It  is 
understood  that  a considerable  shortage 
has  been  discovered. 

The  jury  of  American  and  Foreign  ar- 
chitects designated  to  consider  the  com- 
petitive plans  sent  in  under  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst’s  liberal  proposition  and  sugges- 
tion, for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  have 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  M.  Benard,  the 
architect,  of  Paris,  France.  The  ultimate 
cost  of  the  improvements  will  reach  an 
immense  sum.  M.  Benard  will  receive  a 
premium  of  $10,000  for  his  plans  in  addi- 


tion to  the  customary  architect's  fees. 
The  other  prizes as-igned  weie  as  follows; 
Howell,  Stokes  & Hornbostel  of  New 
Yoik,  $4,000;  Des  Pardelles  & Codman, 
Boston,  .f3.oco;  Howaid  & Caldwell.  New 
York,  $2,000;  and  Lord,  Hewlett  it  Hull, 
New  York,  ¥1.000. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester,  Division 
of  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C , has  issued  a circular 
inviting  co  operation  in  preparing  a year 
book  containing  a resume  of  the  achieie- 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  every 
branch  of  scienee  as  related  to  agricuhui  e 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  for  dis- 
tribinion  at  ihe  Bans  Exposition  '1  he 
Division  of  foiestry  will  contiibule  a 
short  history  of  foreUry  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  also  an  account  of  the  ifforis 
of  private  landowners  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  forestry,  and  Mr.  I’inchoi's  cir- 
cular is  parlicul.irly  directed  to  obtaining 
information  in  these  flireclioiis,  and 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  him. 


'I'he  United  States  Department  of 
Agncultuie.  Division  of  Forestry,  has  just 
issued  a pamphlei  describing  an  ofler  of 
practical  assistance  to  tree  iilanters.  es- 
pecially in  the  treeless  regions  of  ihe 
West,  and  a section  of  the  division  has 
been  organized  for  this  purpose  Biutiy 
stated,  the  division  proposes  to  give  such 
aid  to  tree  planters  that  woodlots,  shelter- 
belts,  windbreaks,  and  all  other  economic 
plantations  of  forest  trees  may  be  so  well 
established  and  cared  for  as  to  attain  the 
greatest  usefullness  and  most  permanent 
value  to  their  owners.  Applications  for 
such  assistance  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt,  but  the  Division 
reserves  the  right  to  give  preference  to 
those  likely  to  furnish  the  most  useful  ob- 
ject lessons.  After  an  application  has 
been  made  and  accepted,  the  superinten- 
dent of  Tree  Planting,  or  one  of  its  assis- 
tants, will  visit  the  land  of  the  applicant, 
and  after  adequate  study  on  the  ground’ 
will  make  a working  plan  suited  to  its 
particular  conditions.  The  purpose  of 
this  plan  is  to  give  help  in  the  selection  of 
trees,  information  in  regard  to  planting, 
and  instruction  in  handling  forest  trees 
after  they  are  planted.  Applications 
should  be  mane  as  early  as  November  of 
each  year,  and  the  pamphlets  of  informa- 
tion may  be  had  upon  request. 


Somerton  Hills  cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Opening  and  Dedicatory  Exercises, 
May  25,  1899.  Illustrated  pamphlet. 

From  J.  O.  Van  Zandt,  superintendent, 
Oakridge  cemetery,  Marshall,  Mich.,  a 
number  of  photographs  of  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  cemetery. 

City  of  Boston,  Department  of  Parks. 
Twenty -fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1899.  Illustrated  with  half- 
tones. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Virginia. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Delaware,  O.. 
Charter,  By-laws  and  Rules,  Illustrated 
with  full  page  half-tones. 


Ill 
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M 

Advertisement':,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  he 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  eaih 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

Roderick  Campbell,  for  21  years  Land 
scape  Gardener  and  Superiniendent  . f 
the  famous  Forest  Hdl  Cemetery,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  open  to  an  cngigement  as 
'-> jp.rin'endent  or  laving  out  of  new  i.r 
t 1C  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  ain- 
where  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Ad  iress  Roderick  Ca.mi’bell,  Uiica, 
N.  Y. 

Wanted,  a man  of  experience  to  act  in 
the  capicit)  of  sup.'riniendent  in  build- 
ing up  and  developing  a modern  l.tvvn 
cemetery;  married  man  preferred;  good 
lodge  hiu^e,  healthy  location,  schools 
ne  u-  by  and  reasonable  salary,  equal  to 
$6od  per  annum.  Answer  H.,  Lock  Rox 
12,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wanted:  Competent  cemetery  super- 
intendent who  can  invest  $5'^^  and  take 
interest  in  new  cemetery  enterprise.  Ad- 
dress E.  W.  Werick.  Sec’y,  5^  County 
Idank  Building,  Iduffalo,  N.  Y. 

Position  wanted,  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent, by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 
Have  had  several  years  experience,  and 
am  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery.  Best  of  references  as  to  char- 
acter and  ability.  Address,  American, 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Landscape  gardener  and  architect; 
active  man,  good  designer,  thorough 
gardener  and  business  man,  with  exten- 
sive experience,  is  ready  to  accept  posi- 
tion. For  particulars  as  to  character  and 
ability  address  C.  R.,  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery.  

FLORIDA  PINE  Last  man?  jiars. 

FLORlDACyPRESS  IQSI 0 liie-lie  1 

lAIIK  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT,  Ell. 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

And  Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  VcMitilating  Apparatus. 
GRECNHOJSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  ERECTED  COMPLETE  WITH  OUR 

PATENT  IRON  CONSTRUCTION. 


Plans  and  estimates  on  application,  either  for  structures  complete  or  for  material  only,  ready 
for  erection. 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER  for  large  and  small  Ranges.  Highest  Economy. 
Moderate  cost.  Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue:  also  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Catalogue  mailed  from  our  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cent  postage  for  each.it 


LORD  & BIRNHAM 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  St.  lames  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  WILD  FLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER  PLANTING. 

JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER. 

Early  spring  flowering  Bulbous  and  Tuberous,  Trilliums,  Bicucullas 
(Dicentras),  Sanguinarias,  Ranunculus,  Isopyrums,  Dentarias,  Cardamines, 
Podophyllums,  Calthas,  Claytonias  and  Liliums. 

Special  descriptive  wholesale  catalogue. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON,  Rochester,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cemetery  Records 


For  Small  Town,  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries. 


« « « 


Cbe  (^ombiitation  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Cot  Diagram  Book 

contains  pages  for  Indexing  Record  of  Interments,  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of  Interments 
is  ruled  for  entering  Number  of  Interment,  Name  of  Deceased,  Place  of  Birth,  Late  Residence,  Age, 
Sex,  Social  State,  Date  of  Death,  Cause  of  Death,  Date  of  Interment,  Place  of  Interment,  Section 
and  Lot,  Grave  fee,  Name  of  Undertaker,  Name  of  nearest  relative  or  friend,  Remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provides  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simplifies  the 
important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves  and  the  names  of  their  occupants, 
substantially  bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book,  x 12  inches. 
Price:  Style  “A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots,  $5. 

Style  “B,”  151  pages,  1100  Interments,  300  Lots,  I7. 

Cbe  ‘‘Simplex”  Record  of  Interments  « « « 

Is  Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are  9x12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the  consecutive 
Number  of  Interment,  Name  of  Deceased,  Date  of  Death,  Date  of  Interment,  Age,  Place  of 
Interment,  Location  of  Grave,  Grave  Fee  and  Cause  of  Death. 

“Simplex,”  40  pages  9 x 12  for  960  names,  $1.50.  “Simplex,”  80  pages  9X  12  for  1920  names,  $2.50. 
Specimen  Pages  of  the  “Combination"  or  “Simplex”  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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N their  return  from  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion a number  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
stopped  over  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  visit  Roger 
Williams  park  and  Swan  Point  cemetery.  Swan 
Point  cemetery  possesses  features  which  have  been 
developed  so  naturally  and  yet  artistically,  that  it 
stands  unique  in  many  particulars.  Possessing,  like 
so  much  of  New  England  territory,  its  full  share  of 
rock  and  boulders,  these  rather  than  being  neglected 
as  detrimental,  have  been  used  with  splendid  results 
in  improving  the  grounds,  and  in  combination  with 
trailing  and  creeping  vines  and  low  bush  and  dwarf 
flowering  material,  effects  have  been  produced  of  mar- 
velous attractiveness,  and  the  term  is  used  advisedly 
too.  In  an  early  issue  some  details  and  illustrations 
will  be  given,  which  will  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  by  a genius  in  gardening,  with  what  material  he 
has  on  hand  coupled  with  an  innate  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  her  ways  in  her  floral  kingdom. 

NE  of  the  most  serious  and  at  the  same  time 
most  annoying  difficulties,  park  and  ceme- 
tery superintendents  have  to  contend  with, 
is  the  petty  depredation,  of  more  or  less  frequent 


occurrence,  carried  on  among  the  flowers  and 
smaller  plants,  by  persons  who  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rules  governing  such  practices.  It  also  often 
extends  to  injury  to  the  trees  and  larger  shrubs. 
In  these  columns  stringent  measures  have  been  ad- 
vocated to  stop  such  abuses,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulty  of  catching  the  culprits  in  flagrante 
delicto  is  realized.  We  think  it  should  be  presumed 
that  much  of  this  petty  pilfering  is  done  without 
due  knowledge  of  the  consequences  attending  de- 
tection, and  that  education  is  very  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  that  to  preserve  even  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  park  great  care  and  expense  are  nec- 
essary, A method  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  educa- 
cational  in  its  nature.  Thousands  of  circulars  have 
been  distributed  on  the  street  cars  to  persons  visit- 
ing the  parks,  and  in  the  public  schools  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  the  authorities  are  doing  in  planting 
and  caring  for  wild  flowers,  asking  that  all  will  re- 
frain from  picking  them,  and  including  on  the  cir- 
cular the  legal  penalties  in  store  for  those  disre- 
garding these  injunctions.  The  circular  strikes 
us  as  an  excellent  suggestion  which  might  readily 
be  extended  to  cover  many  situations  and  cases, 
and  is  right  in  the  line  of  practically  educating  the 
people  in  their  duties  to  the  parks  and  cemeteries 
in  regard  to  their  plant  life. 

Unquestionably,  an  old  important  mat- 
ter in  the  development  of  a country  Is  its 
roads,  and  it  is  one  that  for  some  reason  or 
the  other  has  been  most  neglected  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Whether  it  has  been  from  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  eminently  a peaceful  nation,  with  no  nec- 
essity to  create  and  maintain  good  roads  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  or  that  the  very  extent  of  territory 
to  be  covered  has  blinded  our  people  to  the  econ- 
omy represented  by  good  thoroughfares,  the  fact 
remains  that  of  all  the  civilized  countries  at  present 
under  prosperous  conditions  our  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  way  of  roads  are  unquestionably 
the  poorest  of  all,  taken  altogether.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note,  that  at  last,  the  value  of  good  roads 
is  slowly  making  itself  felt,  and  that  the  necessary 
political  methods  to  secure  them  are  gradually  tak- 
ing shape.  During  the  last  year  or  two  a large 
number  of  organizations  have  been  effected  over  the 
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country  to  work  up  sentiment  favorable  to  reform, 
to  change  state  constitutions  so  as  to  make  the  work 
a state  economy,  and  to  devise  means  and  study  the 
engineering  details  connected  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  perfect  systems  of  construction.  The 
most  potent  factor  in  the  whole  question  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  the  farming  and  suburban 
communities.  The  fact  of  the  great  economy  pro- 
vided by  good  roads  over  bad  ones,  requires  to  be 
driven  into  the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  value  of 
horse-flesh  and  the  possibility  of  making  one  jour- 
ney and  load  take  the  place  of  two,  has  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  them.  And  while  the  horrible 
conditions  of  our  country  roads  in  spring  and  fall 
cause  an  incredible  actual  money  loss,  the  possi- 
bility of  making  it  good  by  extra  labor  and  hard- 
ship, has  unfortunately  superseded  any  agency 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  country  citizen  to  induce 
him  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  taxes  for 
such  improvement.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  our 
development,  and  thankful  to  say  is  bound  to  come. 

WERE  the  average  student  of  landscape  gar- 
dening in  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating his  artistic  nature  with  a view  to 
its  participating  in  his  future  work,  a study  of  the 
woods  in  this  beautiful  October  should  quickly  re- 
move it.  The  color  pictures  presented  from  the 
touch  of  the  first  light  frost  until  the  actual  fall  of 
the  leaf  frequently  tempts  the  observer  to  declare 
that  were  a painter  to  put  such  an  array  of  coloring 
on  his  canvas,  few  would  believe  him  true  to  his 
inspiration;  and  yet  there  is  a general  harmony  and 
restful  beauty  in  all  the  combinations.  An  inter- 
esting study  can  be  made  of  the  maples  alone,  each 
variety  in  the  patch  of  woods  or  the  landscape  has 
a distinct  shade  of  coloring,  ranging  between  the 
brilliant  chrome  and  the  reds  verging  on  brown. 
This  is  but  a suggestion,  for  endless  variations  in 
nature’s  pigments  can  be  detected  in  all  others  ol 
her  plant  family.  Then  passing  a little  later  to  the 
leafless  trees  we  cannot  but  mark  again  the  dififer- 
ential  tones  pervading  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
forest  growth.  A knowledge  of  all  this  with  that 
of  application  of  such  knowledge  to  work  in  hand 
must  be  part  of  the  furnishing  of  a competent  sup- 
erintendent or  landscape  gardener.  His  schooling 
must  not  only  be  in  books,  the  record  of  past  ef- 
fort and  experience,  but  the  book  of  nature  all 
about  him  must  be  freely  drawn  upon.  This  broad 
and  bountiful  book  will  not  only  afford  him  the 
greater  part  of  that  practical  education  which  he 
must  have  to  be  successful  in  his  profession,  but  it 
is  a never  failing  source  of  inspiration  for  the  finer 
effects  which  can  be  produced  in  landscape  work  in 
the  hands  of  man. 


There  is  a National  Trust  Society  in  England 
whose  work  is  of  far  different  import  than 
the  name  conveys  to  American  readers.  And 
yet  in  some  of  the  eastern  states  successful  efforts 
are  being  made  to  attain  the  ends  comprised  in  the 
object  of  the  English  society.  In  an  article  in  TJie 
NmeteentJi  Century  on  “The  Open  Spaces  of  the 
Future,”  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  she  tells  of  the 
progress  of  the  above  trust,  of  which  she  is  a mem- 
ber, and  it  is  interesting  to  find  so  significant  a 
change  in  the  common  understanding  of  the  term 
trust.  She  says:  “We  have  received  from  one 

lady  a gift  of  a beautiful  cliff  near  Barmouth;  we 
have  purchased  by  173  donations  a headland  of 
fourteen  acres  in  Cornwall,  commanding  the  best 
view  of  Tintagel,  and  are  appealing  now  for  help 
to  secure  a wooded  hillside  in  Kent  with  a splendid 
view;  we  have  bought  and  entirely  preserved  from 
ruin  a lovely  old  clergy  house  in  a fold  of  the  Sus- 
sex downs;  we  have  purchased  a piece  of  fen  land 
to  preserve  plants,  moths  and  birds  peculiar  to 
marsh  land;  lastly,  we  have  received  a gift  of  a 
spur  of  a Kentish  hill  commanding  a lovely  view 
over  the  country.”  This  is  exceedingly  refreshing, 
and  while  we  in  America  cannot  get  the  picturesque 
ruins  to  improve  our  landscapes,  we  possess  won- 
derful landscapes  and  many  tracts  of  woodland  and 
natural  phenomena  worthy  of  preservation  and  care 
for  future  generations.  Every  state  should  organ- 
ize such  a trust  as  this,  and  work  to  interest  those 
who  possessing  possible  natural  treasures  may  also 
possess  the  spirit  of  generosity,  looking  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  their  fellow  man. 

SOME  recent  court  decisions  supporting  public 
sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
rulings  of  a certain  park  board  suggests  a word 
of  advice  to  such  officials.  While  it  happens  quite 
frequently  that  the  first  expression  of  public 
opinion  lacks  directness,  that  expression  should 
inspire  respectful  consideration,  untainted  by  the 
arbitrariness  which  usually  accompanies  the 
response  of  the  people’s  representative.  For  a 
representative  official  or  body  of  officials  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  there  must 
be  no  lapse  whatever.  Every  lapse  weakens  the 
confidence  bestowed  upon  them,  and  puts  every 
subsequent  act  in  the  full  glare  of  that  critical  spirit 
which  the  previous  slight  had  aroused.  This  fact 
should  lead  all  officials,  wherever  and  however  situ- 
ated to  cultivate  a calm  and  attentive  demeanor, 
ever  ready  to  foresee  and  appreciate  progressive 
steps,  so  that  they  may  lead  those  confiding  in 
them,  and  not  be  driven  into  that  oblivion  which 
errors  of  judgment  in  this  direction  provide  for 
shortsighted  office  holders. 
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THE  PUBLIC  PARKS  OF  NEW  HAVEN.* 

Until  about  twenty-five  years  ago  New  Haven  was 
simply  a rural  city  or  large  town  and  possessed,  as  in 
fact  it  still  retains,  much  of  the  rural  conservatism  which 
contents  itself  with  the  good  things  it  has  without  undue 
greed  for  others  that  are  costly  and  not  immediately 
needed.  Its  wide  reputation  for  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its 
streets  and  ancient  green  fully  satisfied  the  pride  of  its 
citizens  and  with  the  open  coi-ntry  close  at  hand  on  all 
sides,  additional  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  seemed  to 
be  superfluous.  About  the  year  1883  however  a few 
public  spirited  persons  carried  through  a movement 


been  done  up  to  the  present  time  to  make  them  acces- 
sible to  the  public  and  available  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  present  population.  They  are  all  however 
only  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  their  development  and 
it  has  not  been  thought  important  to  press  their  im- 
provement with  any  greater  rapidity  or  at  any  greater 
cost  than  is  called  for  by  the  public  necessities  as 
population  grows  around  them.  Hence  although  our 
park  system  is  a liberal  one  in  its  anticipations  for  the 
future,  the  principal  merits  of  most  of  our  parks  consist 
in  their  undeveloped  natural  capabilities  and  they  have 
little  to  show  in  the  way  of  artistic  cultivation.  When 
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VIEW  OE  EAST  ROCK  PARK,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Taken  from  Indian  Head,  showing  the  Loop  of  the  Farnam  Drive  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  up 


for  the  purchase  of  East  Rock  range  as  a suburban  park, 
and  the  educational  effect  of  this  achievement  was  such 
that  six  years  later  a Park  Commission  was  established 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature  and  vote  of  the  Town,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  its  disposal  to  extend 
the  municipal  park  system.  This  'ommission  soon 
procured  nine  additional  park  sites  within  the  city  and 
in  its  near  vicinity,  ranging  in  area  from  fifteen  acres  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  fortunately  in  time  to 
secure  most  of  the  available  tracts  in  and  surrounding 
the  city,  which  by  their  natural  advantages  of  situation 
or  capability  of  development  were  specially  available 
for  park  purposes.  On  all  these  sites  enough  work  has 

‘^Paper  read  at  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  September,  1899.  By  Hon  . 
Henry  T.  Blake. 


it  is  Stated  that  the  entire  annual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  ten  parks  under 
the  charge  of  the  Park  Commission  is  only  $16,000.00, 
of  which  $6,000.00  is  devoted  to  East  Rock  Park  and 
$10,000.00  to  the  other  nine,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  brilliant  triumphs  of  landscape  gardening  on  any 
considerable  scale  cannot  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  park  system  of  New  Haven  is  composed  of  two 
portions.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  five  city 
squares  or  breathing  places  which  existed  prior  to  1883 
and  which  were  then  and  still  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  other  portion  em- 
braces the  ten  new  parks  which  have  been  purchased 
since  that  date  and  which  are  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Park  Commission. 

Of  the  city  squares  the  principal  one  is  the  ancient 
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‘ Grea.i,  ” of  about  sixteeu  acres  in  area,  which  was  set 
apart  as  a “ Market  place  ” at  the  first  settlement  of 
New  Haven  in  1638.  It  was  than  the  central  square  of 
the  nine  which  constituted  the  original  town  plot;  and 
being  dedicated  “ to  public  uses  ” as  the  term  was  then 
understood  the  public  buildings  of  the  town  for  several 
generations  were  located  upon  it,  including  “ the  meet- 
ing-house, ” the  school  house  and  the  jail,  with  its 
accompaniments,  the  pillory  and  whipping  post,  and  in 
addition  to  these  conveniences,  it  served  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  the  common  burying 
ground.  All  these  relics  of  the  past  have  now  disap- 
peared except  the  three  churches  still  standing  upon  it 
and  which  were  erected  between  1812  and  1815.  From 
its  position  and  the  nature  of  its  uses  “ the  green  ” has 
been  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
center  of  New  Haven’s  political,  civic  and  religious 
life.  Until  1784  it  was  unsightly  and  uninclosed  and 
disfigured  by  weeds,  bushes  and  promiscuous  cart  tracks, 
but  in  that  year  numerous  elm  trees  were  planted  in  it 
by  Mr.  James  Hillhouse,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  thereafter  other  improvements  were  made  and  the 
whole  square  enclosed  and  graded  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  other  public  spirited  citizens 
After  the  year  1800  burials  on  the  green  were  discon- 
tinued and  in  1821  all  the  tomb  stones  upon  it  were  re- 
moved to  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  except  such  as 
were  beneath  the  Center  Church  and  also  excepting 
four  others  in  the  rear  of  the  church  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  there. 

Of  these  four  stones  not  removed,  the  one  which  is 
enclosed  in  a railing  with  a modern  monument  and 
marked  “I.  U.  Esqr.”  is  the  original  memorial  of  John 
Dixwell,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  which  con- 
demned Charles  I to  death  in  1654  and  who  died  in 
New  Haven  under  an  assumed  name  in  1689.  The  other 
stones  marked  “ E.  W.  ” and  “ M.  G.  ” were  in  1821 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  stones  of  Whalley  and  Goffe, 
two  others  of  “the  Regicide  Judges”  who  were  concealed 
in  New  Haven  in  1661  and  who  found  refuge  for  a 
while  in  “ Judges’  Cave  ” on  AVest  Rock,  l.ater  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  the  supposed  Whalley  and 
Goffe  stones  were  erected  for  other  persons,  but  the 
Uixwell  memorial  is  undoubtedly  authentic. 

Besides  “the  green”  there  are  within  or  adjoining 
the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  nine  other  public 
squares  or  breathing  places.  Ot  these  the  principal 
ones  are  fiist,  Wooster  Square,  of  six  acres  in  area,  five 
blocks  from  the  green  and  laid  out  with  trees  and  walks 
in  ihe  same  old  fashioned  manner;  second  and  third, 
AVater  Side  Park  and  Quinnipiac  Park,  both  of  which 
are  situated  in  factory  districts  and  each  of  which  when 
c jmpleted  will  contain  about  sixteen  acres.  Both  of 
these  are  on  the  water  front,  planted  with  shade  trees 
and  provided  with  facilities  for  bathing  and  ball  playing. 
Fourth.  Bay  View  Park,  which  is  another  sea  side  park 
in  a first  class  residential  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  and  on  the  edge  of  the  harbor.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent bathing  beach,  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
skirted  by  a drive,  and  contains  twenty-three  acres  of 
upland  and  lawn.  It  is  well  shaded  and  provided  with 


seats  and  a small  boating  lake,  and  is  a favorite  resort 
for  ladies  and  children. 

The  five  other  urban  parks  are  all  within  a mile  and 
a half  the  of  City  Hall  and  wholly  or  partly  surrounded 
by  a rapidly  growing  population.  They  are  first,  Clin- 
ton Park,  of  about  seven  acres,  facing  a large  inland 
bay  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city.  Second,  Beaver 
Ponds  Park,  in  the  northwest  section,  embracing  an  un- 
developed tract  of  marsh  and  upland,  through  which 
flows  a never  failing  stream  of  pure  spring  water,  and 
which  when  completed  will  form  a picturesque  park  of 
about  one  hundred  acres.  Third,  Edgewood  Park,  in 
the  western  residential  district,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  wood  land  and  meadow,  which 
is  intersected  through  its  whole  length  by  AVest  River. 
This  park  like  the  Beaver  Ponds  tract  has  fine  possibil- 
ities for  future  picturesque  treatment.  A considerable 
part  of  it  has  been  already  partially  laid  out  under  in- 
telligent supervision  and  improved  with  driveways,  foot 
paths,  flower  beds  and  shrubbery  so  that  it  forms  an  im- 
portant attraction  to  that  thriving  part  of  the  city. 
Fourth  and  fifth,  Trowbridge  Square  and  Jocelyn  Square, 
each  containing  about  two  acres  and  each  in  the  heart 
of  a tenement  population.  Several  other  open  places  of 
somewhat  smaller  dimensions  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  shaded  with  trees  and  provided  with  walks  and 
benches,  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

The  outlying  parks  remain  to  be  mentioned  and  of 
these  there  are  four.  The  one  nearest  the  center  of  the 
city  is  East  Rock  Park,  about  a mile  and  a half  north- 
east of  the  City  Hall.  This  contains  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  and  occupies  a chain  of  four  wooded  heights, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  East  Rock,  which  shows  a 
precipitous  front  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in 
elevation  overlooking  the  city.  On  its  summit  stands 
the  Soldiers’  Monument,  forming  a landmark  visible  for 
many  miles  in  all  directions.  This  park  is  traversed  by 
over  seven  miles  of  drives  and  as  a mountain  park  has 
few  superiors  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  natural 
attractions.  Its  counterpart,  AVest  Rock  Park,  lies  two 
and  a half  miles  northwest  of  the  City  Hall,  its  front 
toward  the  city  being  marked  by  a bold  cliff  which  rises 
adruptly  four  hundred  and  six  feet  above  the  stream  at 
its  foot.  This  park  strictly  speaking  contains  about  two 
hundred  acres  but  it  adjoins  a wooded  mountain  dis- 
trict of  indefinite  extent  stretching  northward,  much  of 
which  belongs  to  the  City  of  New  Haven  and  of  which 
at  least  two  hundred  acres  are  already  practically  apart 
of  the  park.  This  park  has  some  three  miles  of  drives 
within  and  around  its  borders  and  affords  a fine  variety 
of  views,  that  from  its  summit  being  especially  extensive 
and  impressive.  A prominent  attraction  of  AVest  Rock 
is  the  historic  “ Judges’  Cave  ” in  which  the  Regicide 
Judges,  Goffe  and  AVhalley,  were  concealed  for  a time 
from  their  pursuers  in  1661.  This  circumstance  is 
commemorated  by  a bronze  tablet  affixed  to  one  of  the 
rocks  forming  the  cave  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  AVars. 

A third  outlying  park  is  at  Beacon  Hill,  on  the  east 
side  of  New  Haven  harbor  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  City  Hall.  It  embraces  about  seventeen  acres  and 
its  pr'ncipal  chaim  is  the  superb  view  from  the  summit 
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of  the  hill  on  which  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Wooster, 
constructed  in  1812,  from  which  the  park  derives  its 
name.  A bronze  tablet  on  the  fort,  placed  by  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  commemorates  the  gallant 
resistance  made  from  this  hill  to  an  attack  on  New  Haven 
by  British  troops  in  1779. 

Three  quarters  of  a mile  from  Fort  Wooster  is  Fort 
Hale  Park,  containing  a little  over  forty  acres.  It  is 
situated  directly  on  the  sea  shore  and  has  nearly  half  a 
mile  of  water  front  including  several  elevations  of  one 
hundred  feet  high  and  upwards,  which  are  on  the  water’s 
edge  and  afford  splendid  outlooks  over  sea  and  land. 
This  Park  is  named  from  Fort  Hale,  a casemated  earth- 
work erected  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1863,  never 
used  and  now  dilapidated  but  which  forms  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  park.  This  fort  is  the  successor  of  one 
which  during  the  Revolution  stood  on  the  same  site  and 
which  actively  resisted  the  landing  of  the  British  troops 
at  this  point  in  1779.  A considerable  part  of  this  park 
is  land  belonging  to  U.  S.  Government  including  and 
adjoining  Fort  Hale,  which  has  been  placed  by  Act  of 
Congress  under  the  control  of  the  New  Haven  Park 
Commission. 

The  entire  park  system  of  New  Haven  is  accessible 
by  trolley  lines  which  run  to  one  or  more  entrances  cf 
every  park  at  a cost  of  five  cents  from  any  part  of  the  city. 

For  a complete  resume  of  the  park  resources  "f  New 
Haven  it  would  be  pro})er  to  mention  the  several  pleasure 
grounds  which  are  maintained  by  the  Street  Railway 
Companies  and  which  are  made  attractive  to  the  people 
by  the  entertainments  and  other  enticements  usual  at 
such  places.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  is  the  park  at 
Savin  Rock,  a sea  side  bathing  resort,  four  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  to  which  trolley  cars  run  every  ten  min- 
utes and  which  is  thronged  every  day  and  evening  by 
pleasure  seekers  from  the  city.  At  the  same  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  is  Light  House  Grove, 
with  similar  popular  allurements.  One  and  a half  miles 
further  east,  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  are 
Cosey  Beach  and  Mansfield’s  Grove,  two  contiguous  re- 
sorts whose  combined  attractions  are  largely  patronized. 
Eight  miles  from  New  Haven  by  water  is  Pawson  Park, 
a favorite  place  for  society  picnics  and  Sunday  School 
excursions,  to  which  a steam  boat  runs  twice  a day  dur 
ing  the  season.  And  finally  Schuetzen  Park,  a popular 
gathering  place  for  our  German  fellow  citizens,  noted 
for  its  invigorating  athletics  and  Teutonic  tonics,  is  at 
the  end  of  a short  trolley  line  in  our  northern  suburbs. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  New  Haven  with 
its  nineteen  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  places  of  rest  and  recreation.  Its  popul- 
ation is  about  1 1 5000  and  the  park  acreage,  not  includ- 
ing the  public  resorts  which  are  privately  maintained, 
s something  over  eleven  hundred  acres,  or  about  one 
acre  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants. 

If  the  circulars  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  distributed,  looking  to  a comprehensive  at  Paris  next 
year  of  plans  and  photographs  of  park,  landscape  and 
gardening  development  of  the  United  States,  receive  due 
attention,  a most  important  exhibit  will  result. 


THE  EARLY  CEMETERIES  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.* 

In  writing  of  early  burial  grounds,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this 

locality  a Ijs  o 
had  a place  of 
burial,  which 
was  located  on 
Beacon  Hill, 
now  known  as 
Fort  Wooster 
Park.  This 
property  was 

afterwards 
MEMORIAL  TO  ROGER  SHERMAN.  , , „ 

owned  by  my 

own  ancestors,  and  I recall  an  incident  related  in  my 
childhood  by  my  grandmother.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Indians  never  to  bury  one  of  their  number  unless  some 
one  could  say  a good  word  of  the  dead.  One  of  them 
died  and  was  left  unburied  for  several  days  because  no 
one  could  speak  well  of  him;  finally  one  old  Indian  came 
along  and  pronounced  him  as  having  been  a good 
smoker.  Then  they  planted  him  in  a sitting  posture 
and  facing  the  east. 

New  Haven  has  had  an  existence  bordering  on  to 
three  centuries.  In  the  spring  of  1638  the  first  settlers 
sailed  from  Boston,  arriving  here  the  latter  part  of  April 
in  that  year,  and  landed  in  boats  at  the  foot  of  College 
street,  within  two  blocks  of  this  place  where  we  are  now 
convened.  A memorial  tablet  marks  the  spot. 

Among  their  first  enactments  was  to  lay  out  the  town 
in  nine  squares,  and  to  the  “Town  Born”  of  New  Haven 
are  still  known  as  the  “Nine  Original  Squares,”  in  the 
center  of  which  they  laid  out  a market  place:  (the  pre- 
sent New  Haven  Green).  They  then  established  a 
church,  schools,  a whipping  post  and  a burial  ground, 
all  adjacent  to  each  other;  the  two  latter  are  rather  sug- 
gestive, coming  as  they  did  from  these  good  Boston 
people. 

The  first  burying  ground  was  located  under  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  present  Center  church  on  the  Green,  as 
you  wilt  see  by  the  accompanying  map.  The  names  of 
those  renting  under  that  edifice  are  recorded  on  marble 
tablets  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  Among  the  noted 
dead  of  their  day  and  generation,  under  that  church  can 
be  seen  the  tombstone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
garet, the  first  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold.  In  the  rear  is 
a monument  to  Colonel  John  Dixwcll,  one  of  the  regi- 
cides who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  King  Charles 
1.  of  England.  On  the  rear  of  the  church  are  tab- 
lets marking  the  spot  were  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first 
governor  of  New  Haven  colony,  and  his  deputy  gover- 
nor Stephen  Goodyear,  were  buried.  These  grounds  were 
used  as  a common  place  of  burial  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  town  in  1638  to  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  last  interment  here  made  was  in  1812. 

In  the  year  175.'’  Trinity  parish  (in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England)  erected  a church  edifice  on  its 
land  located  on  the  easterly  side  of  Church  street,  south 
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of  Chapel.  It  also  had  a church  yard  in  connection 
with  its  parish  church,  but  no  record  appears  how  long 
and  to  what  extent  it  was  used.  The  following  vote 
passed  by  its  vestry  in  1785  establishes  this  statement 
where  it  was  voted: 

That  there  be  no  further  burials  under  the  body  of 
the  church  except  those  families,  some  members  of 
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which  have  already  been  buried,  by  which  is  understood 
the  heads  of  families  and  their  children,  only  excepting 
any  person  leaving  a legacy  of  thirty  pounds,  and  par- 
ticularly desiring  that  liberty.” 

In  1792  its  vestry  appointed  “a  committe  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  the  other  societies  in  relation  to 
putting  a fence  around  the  old  burying  ground  on  the 
Green,”  and  I think  it  safe  to  suggest  that  no  interments 
were  mads  after  that  period  in  their  Church  street 
property. 

In  the  year  1818  the  property  was  sold  and  the  old 
building  was  to  be  pulled  down,  or  removed,  and  prob- 
ably at  that  time  all  remains  were  then  transferred  to 
the  Grove  street  cemetery. 

In  .September,  1796,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  with 
the  aid  of  thirty-one  other  citizens,  purchased  a field 
of  six  acres  of  ground,  with  a view  to  obtain  a burial 
place,  in  the  words  of  the  record,  “larger  and  better 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  and  by  its 
retired  situation  better  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a solemnity  becoming  the  repository  of  the  dead.” 
I lei  etofore  interments  had  been  made  in  rows  indiscrim- 
inately, regardless  of  families,  on  the  principle  of  “first 
come  first  served.” 

In  1797  a charter  of  incorporat'on  was  obtained 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
under  the  corporate  name  of  “The  Proprietors  of  the 
New  burial  ground  in  New  Haven,”  but  in  after  years 
the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  “The  Proprietors  of 
the  New  Haven  City  Burial  Ground,”  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  provisions  of  its  charter  authorize  the  corpor- 
ation to  elect  one  member  of  its  number,  the  City  of 
New  Haven  to  select  another,  and  the  third  to  be  the 
clerk,  ex-oificio,  as  “I  s standing  committee,”  who  have 
the  charge  of  its  funds  and  the  whole  care  of  the  grounds, 
and  to  so  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

To  me  this  is  a ''ery  interesting  coincidence,  cover- 


ing as  it  does  just  the  period  of  a century,  and  during  all 
that  period  there  have  been  only  five  clerks,  the  speaker 
being  chosen  to  that  office  at  its  close.  Our  predeces- 
sors all  did  well  their  part;  may  our  successors  be  able 
to  say  the  same  of  our  administration. 

In  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  the 
corporation  gratuitously  gave  each  religious  denomin- 
ation and  its  clergyman  a burial  plot,  also  gave  one  to 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  college.  It  also  set 
apart  about  an  acre  of  land  to  be  used  as  a potters’  field, 
a place  of  burial  for  strangers  and  for  people  of  color, 
there  being  quite  a goodly  number  of  the  latter  at  that 
time,  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  here  in 
old  Connecticut  some  were  slaves. 

From  time  to  time  additions  of  land  were  made,  so 
that  the  present  area  is  now  eighteen  acres.  Family 
plots  were  laid  out,  18x30  feet,  and  sold  from  four  to  ten 
dollars  each.  This  comporation  never  was  a money- 
making affair,  but  was  laid  out  pure  and  simple  as  a fam- 
ily burial  place. 

In  the  year  1821  the  monuments  and  stones  of  the 
old  burial  ground  were  transferred  to  Grove  street 
cemetery,  and  a public  service  commemorating  the  act 
was  held,  July  20th,  of  that  year  in  the  Center  church, 
before  a great  concourse  assembled.  Owners  of  burial 
plots  then  placed  their  family  memorial  stones  in  their 
respective  plots;  the  remainder  are  arranged  alphabe- 
tically around  its  northern  and  western  walls. 

The  interest  which  our  citizens  took  in  this  enterprise 
never  flagged,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  times.  The  year  1841  witnessed 
the  completion  of  an  eight  foot  stone  wall,  with  towers, 
erected  on  three  sides,  at  an  expense  of  $ 1 1,000;  an  iron 
palisade  fence  on  the  front  at  a cost  of  $3,500.  In  the 
year  1845  an  Egyptian  gateway,  costing  $5,000.  was 
erected,  thus  consummating  the  entire  work,  the  corner 
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Stone  of  which  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
July  of  that  year. 

In  1870,  by  a special  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state,  the  proprietors  were  empowered  to  contract 
with  the  owners  of  burial  plots  for  their  perpetual  care, 
and  herewith  we  beg  leave  to  submit  such  form  as  the 
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Standing  committee  have  adopted  and  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

In  1872  a chapel  building  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  the  grounds,  not  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful. 

In  the  early  days  in  fact  down  to  1815  and  even 
later,  biers  were  in  use  to  carry  the  dead  to  a place  of 
sepulchre.  After  this  period  a hearse  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  a sexton  and  hearse  driver  were  appoint- 
ed, which  practice  was  in  vogue  up  to  1865  when  the 
standing  committee  were  authorized,  by  a special  act  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  appoint  grave  diggers  and  sex- 
tonSj>or  hearse  drivers,  as  occasion  should  require,  and 
to  fix  their  compensation.  Any  ‘^‘Interlopers”  attempt- 
ing an  interference  were  subjected  to  a fine  of  ten  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  New  Haven  jail  for  a terir  not 
exceeding  sixty  days.  The  association  probably  owned 
their  own  hearse,  and  were  by  these  acts  protecting 
their  own  interests.  Whether  this  law  still  remains  on 
the  statute  book  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  a dead 


ribbon  or  rosette.  This  scarf  was  considered  as  a 
perquisite  (if  we  may  so  use  the  expression)  for  linen 
shirtings  in  those  days  was  worth  something.  In  many 
instances  the  custom  of  providing  liberal  libations  of 
“toddy”  was  not  forgotten.  Mr.  Bostwick  well  re- 
members the  procession  in  the  instance  of  the  funeral 
of  Eli  Whitney  and  it  was  conducted  in  this  manner. 
The  funeral  took  place  from  the  house  now  standing 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Douglass,  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Orange  street,  between  Elm  and  Wall  streets. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  say  all  I would  like  to  include 
in  this  history;  so  I must  stop,  and  in  closing  will  only 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  noted  men 
having  a national  history,  whose  graves  you  will  find 
placarded  as  we  drive  through  the  grounds. 

The  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  Connecticut’s  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first  mayor 
of  New  Haven,  (and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  the 
building  we  are  now  in  stands  on  a part  of  his  original 


1690.  1687. 

Crypt  of  the  old  Central  Church  on  the  Village  Green,  New  Haven,  Conn  , showing  the  Preservalion  of  the  Graves  and  Memoyrials  of  the 
Early  Settlers.  The  stones  on  the  left,  under  which  are  given  the  dates,  mark  the  graves  of  Sarah  'I'rowbridge,  mother,  i6%,  and  Sarah 
Trow'bridge,  daughter,  i69o. 


letter  if  it  does.  In  funeral  processions  I have  myself 
seen  the  old-fashioned  post  stage  coaches  in  line,  public 
carriages  then  being  very  limited. 

In  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  hearse,  we 
are  indebted  to  our  formor  esteemed  fellow-citizen. 
Amos  Bostwick,  Esq.,  (now  of  New  York  city,  who  has 
been  connected  with  Woodlawn  Cemetery  association 
over  a quarter  of  a century)  for  the  following  imforma- 
tion.  He  tells  us  the  first  hearse  was  a crude,  improvised 
affair,  being  simply  a set  of  wheels  with  a platform  (no 
top)  wide  enough  to  support  a coffin;  a black  pall  was 
thrown  over  it;  then  it  was  strapped  on  to  the  vehicle^ 
and  in  a funeral  cortege  the  horse  was  led  by  the  sexton, 
immediately  followed  by  the  pall-bearers,  the  clergy  and 
sometimes  the  family  physician  on  foot,  wearing  em- 
blems of  mourning  consisting  of  a white  linen  plaited 
scarf  (the  rule  being  of  sufficient  quantity  for  two  shirt 
patterns).  The  scarf  was  worn  over  the  right  shoulder, 
crossing  the  breast  and  back  and  at  a point  just  below 
the  left  knee  the  two  ends  were  fastened  with  a black 


homestead.)  . General  David  Humphreys,  LL.  D.,  one  of 
General  Washington’s  aids  in  the  war  of  the  revolution; 
an  ambassador  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  A distinguished 
historian  and  poet.  To  him  this  country  is  indebted 
for  the  first  importation  of  the  Merino  sheep,  and  An- 
drew Jackson,  when  president  of  the  United  States,  had 
his  wardrobe  annually  supplied  from  the  products  of 
General  Humphrey’s  mill. 

Yale  college’s  presidents,  Clapp,  Stiles,  Dwight,  Day, 
Woolsey  and  Porter,  together  with  hosts  of  noted  pro- 
fessors of  that  university,  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  short  paper. 

Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the  American 
dictionary  and  spelling  book;  his  first  draft  made  in 
1782,  and  no  publisher  found  willing  for  a long  time  to 
publish  it.  Ashmun,  the  first  colonial  agent  to  Liberia. 
Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  the  father  of  American  geo- 
graphy, and  his  son  was  the  inventor  of  the  Morse 
telegraph.  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin 
Charles  Goodyear,  inventor  of  vulcanized  rubber. 
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Prominent  officers  and  soldiers  connected  with  the 
wars  of  the  revolution,  wars  of  1812  and  the  late  civil 
war,  both  of  the  army  and  navy: 

Rear  Admiral  Foote:  Read  Admiral  Gregory; 
Major-General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  of  the  United  States 
army. 

Of  the  prominent  clergy  of  the  country:  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Leonard  Bacon.  D.  1).,  of  the  Congregational  church. 

Of  the  Episcopal  church:  Rev.  Bela  Hubbard,  U.  I)., 
first  rector  of  Trinity  church.  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  D.  D.,  church  historian. 

While  we  cannot  boast  of  a cemetery  comparable 
with  cemeteries  of  the  present  day  in  all  their  adorn- 
ments by  nature  and  art,  we  can  say  this  Grove  street 
cemetery  was  the  first  one  in  the  world  laid  out  in  fam- 


ily plots,  and  for  its  size  probably  contains  more  noted 
dead  than  any  other  one  in  the  United  States.  Its  novelty 
was  one  of  the  early  attractions  of  New  Haven,  and  was 
called  “The  Pere  La  Chaise  of  America.”  Of  the  mem- 
orial stones  some  of  the  epitaphs  were  unique,  especially 
those  attracting  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  who  was 
horrified  to  see  that  so  many  had  been  “Executed”  by 
D.  Ritter.  This  man  Ritter  was  the  only  one  in  the 
marble  trade  at  that  time,  and  this  was  his  method  of 
advertising  his  business. 

Thus  briefly  have  I endeavored  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  outlined  history  of  this  ancient  New  Haven  City 
Burial  Ground,  in  the  hope  that  the  custodians  of  other 
homes  of  the  dead  may  learn  something  of  the  reverend 
care  that  we  have  aimed  to  bestow  upon  all  that  is  mortal 
of  those  who  have  been  to  us  most  dear. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TREES  ON  TEMPERATURE. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  showing  that  trees  are  a 
safeguard  against  many  of  the  dangers  of  summer 
heat  in  cities,  since  they  tend  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture and  to  purify  the  air,  states  that  the  Washing- 
ton elm  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a tree  of  moderate 
size,  was  estimated  a few  years  since  to  produce  a 
crop  of  7,000,000  leaves,  exposing  a surface  of 
200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five  acres,  of  foliage. 
Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  causes  of  the  increased 
summer  temperature  of  cities  which  so  appreciably 
raises  the  mortality  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
hot  months.  Among  these  are  the  absence  of  vege- 
tation, the  drainage  and  hence  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  the  covering  of  the  earth  with  stones,  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  aggregation  of  population  to  sur- 
face areas,  the  massing  together  of  buildingsand  the 
artificial  heat  of  workshops  and  manufactories. 
When  the  summer  temperature  begins  to  rise  the 
solar  heat  is  constantly  adding  to  the  artificial  heat 
The  temperature  of  the  whole  vast  mass  of  stones, 
bricks,  mortar  and  asphalt  gradually  increases,  with 
no  other  mitigation  or  modification  than  that  caused 
by  the  inconstant  winds  and  occasional  rainstorms. 
Dr.  Smith  says  the  practical  remedy  for  many  of 
these  evils  is  the  planting  of  large  numbers  of  trees 
in  the  streets.  He  points  out  that  the  temperature 
in  a forest,  a grove  or  even  a small  clump  of  trees 


is  lower  in  summer  and  higher  in  winter  than  it  is 
in  the  open.  The  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  under  and  among  the  branches  of  a 
single  tree,  densely  leaved,  and  the  surrounding 
air,  on  a hot  day,  is  20,  30  and  40  degrees,  and  in 
the  soil  there  is  a difference  of  from  10  to  12  de- 
grees. The  reverse  is  true  in  winter.  Railroad 
engineers  have  to  use  tar  less  fuel  in  passing  through 
forests  in  winter  than  in  traversing  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  open  country.  When  the  ground  in 
the  fields  is  frozen  two  or  three  feet  deep  its  tem- 
perature in  the  forest  is  found  above  the  freezing 
point.  Trees,  in  fact,  have  a normal  temperature, 
probably  approximating  54  degrees  Fahr. , which 
they  maintain  summer  and  winter.  Another  im- 
portant effect  on  temperature  is  that  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
A sunflower,  with  a surface  area  of  5,616  square 
inches,  throws  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  every  twelve  hours.  A vine  with  twelve 
square  feet  of  foliage  exhales  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  ounces  daily.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  grass  emits  into  the  atmosphere  6.4  quarts 
of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gives  significance  to  the  estimate  of  the  superficial 
area  of  the  foliage  of  an  elm  tree.  The  advantage 
of  having  an  automatic  evaporator  under  one’s  win- 
dow is  potent.  Dr.  Smith  urges  the  authorities  of 
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cities  to  take  in  hand  the  work  of  planting  trees 
freely  throughout  their  streets.  Trees  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  feet  high  can  be 
planted  in  a city,  including  transportation  from  nur- 
sery, opening  and  relaying  the  pavement,  providing 
suitable  iron  box  and  the  necessary  earth,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  $5  to  $7  each. — Record,  Chicago. 


SOPHORA  JAPONICA,  JAPANESE  PAGODA  TREE. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I am  able  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  Park  and  Cemetery  an  illustration 
of  the  rarelyseen  Sophora  Japonica,  called  Japanese 
Pogoda  Tree.  The  lovely  specimen,  or  specimens 
rather,  for  there  are  three  of  them,  are  growing  at 
Belmont,  in  the  West  Park,  Fairmount,  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  the  superintendent  of  the 
grounds,  thinks  the  trees  all  of  75  years  old.  The 
three  trees,  by  whomsoever 
planted,  were  set  I2  feet  apart, 
in  triangular  shape,  and  are  about 
40  feet  high,  and  spread  quite  as 
much.  In  fact  such  a beautiful 
shady  grove  do  they  form,  that  it 
is  a favorite  one  lor  picnic  parties, 
as  the  benches  under  it  indicate. 

The  number  of  bunches  of  flo  wers 
on  this  group  runs  into  the 
thousands;  and  when  in  bloom, 
as  it  was  in  August,  it  was  truly 
a magnificent  sight.  Even  in 
late  September,  when  last  I saw 
it,  the  cluster  of  bladder-like  pods 
made  a most  ornamental  display, 
appearing  at  a distance  just  like 
clusters  of  -flowers,  and  this  fea- 
ture it  possesses  well  into  Octo 
ber.  This  tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae,  which 
takes  in  peas  and  similar  plants 
with  like  flowers.  The  clusters 
of  flowers  are  cream  colored,  and  when  they  are  so 
abundantly  produced  as  they  are  this  season,  the 
display  is  grand  indeed. 

I do  not  know  why  it  is  so  scarce  in  cultivation 
unless  it  may  be  because  it  takes  some  years  before 
it  flowers.  It  has  been  known  in  cultivation  since 
1763,  yet  trees  of  any  size  are  rare  even  in  such  a 
centre  for  rare  old  trees  as  Philadelphia. 

It  is  easy  enough  at  this  time  to  get  fair  sized 
plants  of  it,  as  most  nurseries  contain  it. 

It  is  probably  accustomed  to  more  heat  in  its 
native  country  than  it  gets  with  us  or  else  the  sea- 
son is  more  prolonged,  as  the  seeds  in  the  trees  in 
this  park  do  not  ripen  unless  in  unusually  favor- 
able seasons. 

When  planted  alone,  where  it  can  develop  freely. 


it  makes  a round  headed  tree  of  great  beauty, 
usually  spreading  as  many  feet  as  it  is  in  height. 

Besides  the  common  form  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  weeping  variety,  Sophora  Japonica 
Pendula,  which  is  as  pretty  in  winter,  when  bereft 
of  foliage,  as  it  is  in  summer,  as  indeed  is  the  case 
with  many  other  weeping  trees.  There  is  besides 
a variegated  leaved  sort,  a species,  or  variety,  I am 
not  sure  which,  called  violacea,  which  is  also  in 
nurseries  in  this  country. 

The  bark  of  young  trees  of  sophora  is  quite 
green,  much  like  that  of  laburnum,  and  this  color 
is  retained  until  the  tree  is  quite  large. 

It  will  interest  many  readers  to  know  that 
Belmont,  where  the  trees  illustrated  are  growing, 
is  quite  historic.  Belmont  Mansion,  as  the  house 
is  called,  commands  a view  of  a large  portion  of 


Sophora  Japonica— Japanese  Pagoda  Tree, 

the  city  of  Philadelphia,  standing  on  an  elevation 
243  feet  above  tide  level.  It  was  erected  by  Judge 
Peters  in  1745-  Judge  Peters,  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  subsequently,  entertained  a host  of 
notable  personages  within  its  walls.  Franklin, 
Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  Bartram,  the  botanist, 
Wharton  and  distinguished  scientists  were  frequent 
visitors.  Lafayette,  Baron  Steuben,  Talleyrand, 
Louis  Phillippe,  Robert  Morris,  John  Adams  and 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  have  all  stood  within  its  walls 
and  trod  its  grounds.  Washington’s  memory  is  the 
most  sacred  legacy  of  these  grounds.  The  biogra- 
pher, Thomas  Breck,  says  of  this.  “Whenever  a 
morning  of  leisure  permitted  that  great  man  to 
drive  to  Belmont,  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  do  so. 
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In  its  beautiful  gardens,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  hemlocks,  he  would  sequester  himself  Irom 
the  world,  the  cares  and  torments  of  business  and 
enjoy  a recreative  and  unceremonious  intercourse 
with  the  Judge” 

Whether  or  not  the  Sophoras  are  old  enough  to 
have  been  in  position  in  the  days  referred  to  I can- 
not say.  They  have  certainly  been  there  very 
many  years. 

Visitors  here  will  find,  quite  near  Belmont, 
Tom  Moore’s  cottage,  which  he  occupied  while 
living  here.  One  of  the  sweetest  of  his  ballads 
was  composed  in  this  cottage. 

“ I knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Across  the  green  elms  that  a cottage  was  near, 

And  I said  if  there’s  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world, 

A heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.” 

Joseph  Meehan 


CEREUS  GRANDIFLORUS  {Night- Bloomm^  Cereus). 
Stems  long,  terete  and  rooting.  Flower  tube 
springs  from  the  edge  of  leaf  and  is  4 to  5 inches 


Cereus  Grandiflorus.  Night  Blooming  Cereus. 

in  length.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their 
rare  beauty  and  sweetness,  when  fully  expanded 
measuring  from  6 to  9 inches  in  diameter;  the  calyx 
is  brown  on  the  outside,  and  of  a yellow  color  on 
the  inside;  the  many,  narrow  sepals  are  also  yellow; 
the  petals  are  broader  and  pure  white;  stamens  very 
long,  numerous  and  tipped  with  oblong  anthers  of 
a bright  yellow  color. 

The  Night-blooming  Cereus  usually  flowers  in 
July  or  August,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  sev- 
eral flowers  will  open  the  same  night,  So  rapid  is 
the  expansion,  the  soft  trembling  of  the  petals 
(numbering  about  ninety)  can  be  seen.  The  blos- 
soms are  of  very  short  duration,  continuing  in  full 
bloom  only  about  six  hours.  They  begin  to  open 
at  7 or  8 o'clock  in  the  evening,  are  fully  blown 


by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  they  fade  and  hang  down  quite  decayed; 
but  during  their  short  continuance  there  is  scarcely 
a flower  of  greater  beauty,  or  with  so  rich  and 
delicate  a perfume. 

Although  only  occasionally  seen  in  conserva- 
tories, the  grandiflorus  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  the  house  where  a normal  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  wi41  even  stand  transplanting  to  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  season  if  protected  from  strong 
winds.  The  plant  to  the  right  in  our  illustration 
was  imported  from  Germany.  The  one  on  the  left 
was  a small  slip  taken  from  a plant  in  Iowa.  It  is 
now  II  years  old  and  has  been  blossoming  for  8 
years,  and,  although  but  a small  plant,  has  pro- 
duced as  many  as  five  flowers  at  one  time.  Both 
plants  are  owned  by  a lady  living  in  Chicago.  Each 
summer  the  pots  containing  the  plants  are  placed 
in  the  ground  close  to  the  foundation  of  the  house 
and  in  an  angle  where  they  are  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  west  winds.  The  photograph  from 
which  our  illustration  is  made  was  a flash-light 
picture  taken  about  9 o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
August  28th. 

A MIGHTY  WHITE  OAK. 

Venerable  trees  always  induce  reflective  senti- 
ment, and  such  a stupendous  fellow  as  is  here  rep- 
resented is  well  worthy  of  admiration.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  of  Wil- 
mington. Del,,  for  the  photograph  from  which  the 


A White  Oak,  Boroueh  of  Yeadon,  near  Philadelphia. 

cut  is  reproduced.  The  tree,  which  is  a white  oak, 
stands  on  grounds  some  90  acres  in  area  which  Mr, 
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Carpenter  is  now  laying  out  for  a cemetery,  located 
in  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  immediately  outside  the 
line  of  Philadelphia.  In  diameter  it  is  ten  feet  in 
one  direction  and  eight  feet  in  the  other,  and  its 
branches  spread  over  100  feet.  The  tree  is  per- 
fectly healthy  and  promises  to  grow  to  much  larger 
proportions.  It  is  located  close  to  an  old  residence 
built  in  1774.  which  is  still  standing  in  good  con- 
dition, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tree  has 
been  growing  by  the  house  at  least  since  its  con- 
struction. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DAHLIA. 

The  Dahlia  which  is  rapidly  regaining  the  pop- 
ularity attaching  to  it  decades  ago  has  an  interesting 
history,  which  has  been  commented  upon  as  follows 
by  the  London  Globe  : 

More  than  100  years  ago  Baron  Humboldt  dis- 
covered the  dahlia,  a small  single  flower,  in  Mexico 
Could  some  prophetic  vision  have  revealed  to  him 
the  dahlia  of  to-day  in  its  dazzling  hues  and  varied 
forms  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  prouder  of  that 
discovery  than  of  all  his  other  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Madrid,  where  it  received  the  name  of  dah- 
lia in  honor  of  the  botanist.  Prof.  Andrew  Dahl. 
The  same  year  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
where  it  was  cultivated  under  glass.  For  a few 
years  it  was  lost  to  cultivation,  then  reintroduced 
into  England.  Cultivation  soon  developed  the 
double  form  and  every  color  except  blue.  For 
many  years  the  ideal  dahlia  of  the  cultivators  was 
a perfectly  double,  ball -shaped  flower.  Those  who 
remember  the  compact  flowers  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  know  how  nearly  the  ideal  was  realized 
and  remember  the  deserved  popularity  of  the  dah- 
lia of  that  day.  But  people  soon  tired  of  the  regu- 
larity of  that  type,  and  for  a few  years  it  was  neg- 
lected. Florists  were  giving  time,  labor  and  thought 
to  the  development  of  the  rose,  carnation,  chrysan- 
themum and  other  popular  flowers.  At  last  some 
far-seeing  cultivator  recognized  the  possibilities  of 
the  dahlia,  and  in  new,  improved  and  more  beauti- 
ful shades  of  color  it  resumes  its  sway  and  to-day 
greets  us  in  so  maniy  varied  and  attractive  forms 
that  every  taste  may  be  suited. 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Astors  is  in  the  little 
village  of  Waldorf,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Mann- 
heim and  midway  between  the  Rhine  and  the  low- 
lying  hills  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Their  house,  which  is  still  standing,  is  an 
unpretentious  structure  of  two  stories,  facing  on  the 
open  town  square  and  containing  probably  six 
rooms.  To  one  side  is  a small  yard,  such  as  fre- 
quently adjoin  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  this 
part  of  southern  Germany. 


LOGAN  GROVE:  MEDFORD,  MASS. 

In  describing  his  design  for  Logan  Grove, 
Medford,  Mass.,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams,  landscape 
architect,  Boston,  says:  The  preservation  of  a grove 
of  oak  and  maple  trees,  which  covers  nearly  half 
the  area  of  the  park,  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
selection  of  this  site.  The  purpose  of  the  develop- 
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PARK  DESIGN  FOR  LOGAN  GROVE,  MEDFORD,  MASS. 
Edward  P.  Adams,  Landscape  Architect.  Approximate  Scale,  8o  Feet 

to  the  Inch. 

REFERENCES ; 

A to  P refer  to  sections  on  planting  list.  F.  Place  for  flag 
pole.  K.  Rockery.  * Light.  S.  Sundial.  T.  Drinking  Foun- 
tain. N.  One-sixteenth  mile  walk. 

ment  was  the  enhancement  of  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  recreation 
of  the  largest  number  of  those  living  nearby.  To 
this  end  the  idea  in  the  preparation  of  the  park 
design  for  Logan  Grove  has  been  to  afford  a chance 
for  as  many  kinds  of  recreation  as  possible  without 
their  conflicting  with  one  another.  The  planting 
has  been  designed  to  give  a finished  appearance  to 
the  grounds  with  a pleasant  variety  and  a frame  01 
verdure  for  the  whole.  In  the  grouping,  such  a 
choice  of  plants  was  made  as  would  present  some 
element  of  beauty  in  flowers,  in  berries  or  in 
foliage  at  every  season  of  the  year.  In  some  groups 
the  flowers  will  be  most  conspicuous;  in  the  others 
the  various  colored  leaves  or  the  many  shades  of 
green. 
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THE  HYPERICUM. 

The  Hypericum  comes  after  our  spring  and 
early  summer  garden  flowers  are  gone  and  autumn 
has  not  yet  assumed  its  color.  The  passing  of  the 
dog-star  sees  few  summer  flowers,  but  they,  evi- 
dently feeling  their  responsibility,  seem  trying  to 
glow  the  more  brightly.  The  Hypericum  helps  to  fill 
this  vacant  space  and  its  brilliancy  in  part  atones 
for  the  absence  of  many  milder  flowers. 

The  Hypericum  as  a group  does  not  belong  to 
our  climate.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  south  tem- 
perate zone,  and  in  America,  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern states  seem  most  its  home.  Hence,  most 
American  species  do  not  succeed  at  the  north,  and 
as  most  European  forms  also  do  not  take  kindly  to 
our  climate,  only  a few  kinds  remain  and  they 
mostly  native  which  we  may  consider  at  all  trust- 
worthy friends. 

As  they  have 
little  value  as 
cut  flowers,  few 
if  any  have 
found  their  way 
into  our  green- 
houses. 

The  Hyperi- 
cum is  a genus 
of  about  two 
hundred  s p e- 
cies,  all  shrubs, 
sufifruticose 
forms  or  sub- 
shrubs and  per- 
ennial herbs, 
none  in  cultiva- 
tion here  taller 
than  four  or  five 
feet;  assuming 
all  variations  inhabit  from  erect  to  prostrate;  having 
simple  lanceolate  or  ovate  leaves  and  blooming  from 
the  latter  part  of  July  to  the  first  of  September  in 
flower-clusters  of  a brilliant  yellow.  All  species 
are  of  simple  culture  succeeding  in  almost  any  gar- 
den soil  but  generally  preferring  a light  warm  land, 
hence  useful  in  sandy  soils,  blooming  later  and  for 
a longer  time  if  partly  in  the  shade.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds,  suckers,  cuttings  and  by 
strong  pieces  of  the  creeping  rooted  kinds. 

In  use,  some  species  are  more  or  less  stiff  and 
formal,  and  require  to  be  treated  as  garden-shrubs, 
while  others  are  freer  and  are  appropriate  to  greater 
informality.  They  eannot,  however,  be  regarded 
wholly  as  an  “unmixed  blessing”  for  their  principal 
use  is  to  give  a dash  of  color  in  late  summer  and 
remain  unobtrusive  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  they 
are  not  of  a character  to  please  if  found  too  plenti- 


fully and  exclusively.  They  have  not  the  all- 
round character  of  the  Viburnum  and  their  general 
lack  of  hardiness  is  much  against  them.  They  are 
so  strong  in  color  that  they  require  to  be  toned 
down  by  a surrounding  mass  of  green  as  in  a 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  border.  The  smaller  spec- 
ies are  useful  as  rock  plants.  Unfortunately  as  a 
group  they  are  short-lived  and  six  or  seven  years 
end  the  enjoyment  which  one  individual  can  give. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  value  in  cultiva- 
tion: 

Androsauniim,  the  Sweet  Amber  or  Common 
Tutsan  of  Western  Europe,  is  a dense  under  shrub 
one  and  a half  to  three  feet  high  with  erect  stem, 
large  ovate  leaves  four  inches  long  and  flowers  in 
cymose  clusters.  It  is  a half  hardy  plant  not  en- 
during our  northern  winters,  but  where  it  does  suc- 
ceed it  is  one  of 
the  best  in  fruit 
and  foliage  but 
its  flowers  are 
not  particularly 
attractive.  In 
its  native  state 
it  seeks  shady 
wet  places.  It 
differs  from  the 
other  members 
of  the  genus  in 
that  the  fruit  is 
a berry  instead 
of  a dry  capsule. 

Ascyron,  the 
Great  or  Giant 
St.  John’s  Wort, 
a perennial  two 
to  six  feet  high. 
I he  peculiarity 
of  this  somewhat  coarse  and  ungainly  plant  is  that  it 
is  native  to  both  North  America  and  Northern 
i\sia.  It  stands  erect,  branching  slightly  toward 
the  summit  from  a tetragonal  stem.  The  flowers 
are  in  cymes  and  large,  two  inches  wide,  with  nar- 
row petals,  thin,  twisted  and  curiously  shaped. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  partially  clasping.  Toward 
fall  the  plant  is  apt  to  become  unsightly  through 
the  lower  leaves  dying  and  remaining. 

Anreum,  a somewhat  formal  shrub,  held  in  hiah 
regard  for  its  hardiness,  its  round,  compact  and 
perfect  shape  and  its  large  brilliant  flowers.  Were 
it  not  that  the  petals  remain  and  wither  before  the 
fall,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  of 
all  shrubs,  but  its  hard  outline  and  general  stiffness 
forbids  that  although  it  is  a good  shrub.  It  is  three 
to  four  feet  Irgh  and  in  its  natural  condition  at  the 
south  seeks  rocky  situations,  geneialiy  shady  where 
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moisture  is  longest  retained.  In  cultivation  it  suc- 
ceeds in  any  good  soil.  Its  leaves  are  broad,  one 
and  a half  inches  long  and  the  flowers  large,  the  ef- 
fect being  rendered  even  higher  by  the  conspicuous 
mass  of  yellow  stamens  which  fill  the  center.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  useful  in  a mixed  herbace- 
ous border.  Young  plants  from  seed  bloom  the 
second  year. 

Buckleyi,  a low,  dense,  widely  branching  spec- 
ies from  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, with  small  broad  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal 
cymes,  forming  neat  rounded  tufts.  It  is  uncom- 
mon both  in  nature  and  cultivation  but  seems 
adapted  to  rockeries  and  the  margins  of  small  shrub- 
beries. Sufficiently  hardy. 

Calyciniini,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Aaron’s  Beard,  is 
an  interesting  sub-shrub  one  foot  or  less  high  with 
numerous  unbranched  stems  procumbent  or  ascend- 
ing, occurring  in  thick  tufts.  Both  the  flowers  and 
evergreen  leaves  are  very  large.  It  spreads  rap- 
idly by  creeping  woody  root-stalks  completely  cov- 
ering the  soil  and  is  used  as  a ground  cover  abroad. 
In  New  England  it  is  not  very  hardy  and  while  its 
annual  killing  back  prevents  it  from  covering  wide 
stretches  it  does  not  destroy  its  bloom  nor  its 
beauty  for  a herbaceous  border  or  the  margin  of  a 
shrubbery.  It  may  be  protected  and  its  dark  per- 
sistent foliage  preserved.  It  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable foreign  species  thriving  well  in  sun  and  mod- 
erate shade  and  makes  one  of  the  best  dwarf  shrubs 
for  the  Middle  States. 

Densiflorum  is  a large  Hypericum  four  to  six 
feet  high,  shrubby,  stout  and  densely  leafy.  The 
leaves  are  usually  very  narrow  but  some  forms  are 
narrowly  oblong.  The  flowers  are  small  and  num- 
erous. The  shrub  is  native  to  the  Middle  and 
Southern  states,  perfectly  hardy,  and  sufficiently 
attractive  to  deserve  cultivation  but  as  yet  it  is  not 
well  known. 

Galioides.  Like  densiflorum  this  is  a form  with 
narrow  graceful  foliage  and  abundant  small  flowers, 
but  is  practically  suffruticose  though  sometimes  a 
round  compact  shrub.  Perfectly  hardy,  its  home 
is  also  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  where  it 
is  natural  to  low  wet  lands  but  grows  freely  in  any 
garden  soil.  The  hardy  narrow  leaved  and  small 
flowered  species  deserve  attention  as  their  charac- 
teristics relieve  them  in  part  of  the  stiffness  so 
prone  to  the  Hypericum,  although  in  their  proper 
places  the  large  flowered  forms  are  much  the 
better. 

Hircinum,  goat-scented  St.  John’s  Wort  (See 
cut.)  So  named  from  the  strong  odor  of  its  leaves. 
A suffruticose  species  with  strong  branching  stems 
two  to  three  feet  high,  it  forms  a compact  rounded 
mass  which  with  its  broad  bright  leaves  and  large 


flowers  made  gayer  by  the  long  spreading  styles 
and  stamens  is  very  attractive.  It  comes  from  the 
Mediterranean  Region  but  seems  nevertheless 
nearly  or  quite  hardy.  Of  easy  cultivation,  it  re- 
quires a dry  position  and  some  winter  protection. 
Variety  minus  is  a form  with  smaller  flowers. 

Hookertanum  or  oblongifolium  is  a thin  growing 
sub-shrub  two  and  a half  feet  high  with  good  foli- 
age and  large  flowers  in  clusters  of  several.  It  is 
hardy,  coming  from  the  Himalayas  8,000-1 2,000 feet 
above  the  sea-level  and  is  considered  abroad  one 
of  the  best  species  from  its  beautiful  somewhat  cup- 
shaped flowers.  It  is  said  to  become  eight  feet 
high  in  India. 

Kalmianum  is  a species  rare  in  the  native  state 
confined  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  was  first  found, 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a low-growing  spread- 
ing shrub  two  to  three  feet  high  with  rather  con- 
torted stems.  Its  leaves  are  narrow,  one  to  two 
inches  long  and  crowded,  and  its  numerous  flowers 
small.  It  is  capable  of  enduring  considerable  dry- 
ness and  is  easily  adapted  to  the  garden,  succeed- 
ing well  in  the  shade.  While  not  so  showy  as  some 
other  species  it  is  a valuable  kind  both  from  its 
bright  narrow  leaves  and  its  hardiness. 

Moserianum,  a most  brilliant  specimen,  is  a hy- 
brid, credited  to  M.  Moser  of  France,  of  H.  patu- 
Inm  and  H.  calycinum,  generally  resembling  the 
latter  but  losing  its  coarseness  and  surpassing  both 
parents  in  good  qualities.  It  is  suffruticose,  two 
feet  high,  erect  with  tips  pendulous  and  bearing 
large  cup-shaped  flowers  whose  brilliant  yellow  is 
heightened  by  the  numerous  tufted  red-tipped 
stamens.  It  is  worthless  at  the  north,  however, 
from  lack  of  hardiness,  but  farther  south  it  is  a 
good  shrub,  best  in  masses  and  better  adapted  to 
the  herbaceous  border  than  the  shrubbery.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a pot-plant. 

Patulum  is  a low,  gracefully  spreading,  ever- 
green shrub,  one  and  a half  feet  high  with  many 
purplish  arching  branches  and  large  flowers.  Com- 
ing from  China  and  Japan,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
very  hardy  but  where  it  succeeds  it  is  one  of  the 
best.  While  not  so  showy  as  some  American  forms 
it  is  most  graceful  and  delicate,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  rock-gardens.  The  earliest  to  bloom. 

Prolificu-ni  is  a stout,  bushy,  native  shrub  three 
to  five  feet  high  diffusely  branched  with  broad 
leaves  and  large  flowers  in  profusion.  It  is  a strong, 
hardy  shrub  found  in  sandy  and  rocky  soil  through 
the  Middle  and  Southern  states,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  healthy  Hyperi- 
cums. Its  bright  flowers  and  attractive  foliage 
make  it  a fine  species  growing  rapidly  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  flowering  regularly  and  profusely. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 
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WHITE  LILIES.  ( Caiididum . ) 
HE  fairest  and  sweetest  of 
all  the  flowers,  these  are 
yet  among  the  hardiest. 

llotanists  tell  us  Imw 
deep  in  the  soil  all  lily 
bulbs  are  buried  in  their 
natural  habitat.  This  is 
for  two  reasons  ; many 
kinds  are  native  to  the  hot 
localities  and  the  torrid  zone  where  the  earth  is 
burning  and  scorching  for  some  depth  below  the 
surface,  so  the  bulbs  are  cool,  deep,  down  in  the 
strata  where  moisture  exists;  equally  as  many  kinds 
are  native  to  cold  climates  and  are  protected  from 
freezing  by  the  depth  of  soil.  Wc  learn  from  this, 
that  lilies  may  be  safely  grown  in  northern  and 
southern  climates.  The  same  varieties  are  beautiful, 
hardy  and  free  alike  in  all  climates. 

Lilium  caiididuin  is  the  oldest  and  best  known 
of  all  the  class.  I need  no  apology  for  placing  it 
first  on  the  list.  Its  antiquity,  its  purity,  beauty 
and  exquisite  sweetness  have  given  it  a place  in 
legendary  lore,  sacred  annals,  in  pictures  and 
sculpture;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  saints  and  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

“Annunciation”  and  “Madonna”  are  the  names 
long  ago  conferred  upon  L.  cundiduin,  and  by  these 
churchly  names  it  is  known  in  the  floral  trade.  Al- 
though much  used  in  a symbolic  sense  on  sacred  oc- 
casions, as  shown  in  the  pictures  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion where  the  old  painters  represent  the  angel  Ga- 
briel extending  white  lilies  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
vases  of  them  by  her  side;  and  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  more  saints  and  used  on  more  Saint’s  Days  than 
any  other  flower,  yet  the  most  substantial  proof  of 
its  popularity  is  in  its  very  general  culture.  All 
gardens  where  sweet  flowers  grow  must  have  white 
lilies,  else  there  is  a deficiency. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  native  home  of 
L.  candidum  is  not  known.  It  has  been  claimed 
as  one  of  our  native  flowers,  but  this  is  not  proven. 
It  came  across  the  waters  from  the  “Old  Country’’ 
with  our  flower  loving  ancestry  and  was  planted  upon 
home-sites  that  fell  into  wildness  and  neglect,  as 
many  inevitably  did;  those  coming  afterward  to 
clear  up  and  reestablish  the  home  and  home-garden, 
when  flowers  so  fair  and  beautiful  burst  into  unex- 
pected bloom,  supposed  them  to  have  been  the 
fruitful  natural  offering  of  the  soil.  The  most  de- 
cisive evidence  of  its  native  habitat  comes  from  the 
Revue  Horticale  which  published  in  1883  a state- 
ment from  Father  Lazariste,  of  the  College  of 
Autara  at  Lebanon,  to  the  following  effect:  “Our 
Lebanon  mountains  are  filled  with  Lilium  catidi- 
in  several  places.  It  is.  certain  nobody  has 


planted  them  there,  for  they  grow  in  the  wildest 
places  where  no  one  has  set  foot  but  goat  herders. 
I claim  the  mountain  recesses  of  Lebanon  to  be  the 
native  home  of  the  Madonna  Lily.  I have  had  the 
peasants  bring  them  to  me,  of  as  fine  quality  as  1 
ever  saw  in  France  or  Rome. 

Although  a very  delicate  flower  in  appearance, 
L.  candidum  is  in  reality  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
bulbs.  All  countries  seem  to  suit  it  and  the  cold 
of  the  winters  far  north  have  no  deleterious  effects 
upon  it;  neither  the  prolonged,  dry  summers  of 
southern  sections. 

The  cultural  directions  are  simple,  but  though 
pliant  on  the  whole.  3-etin  certain  things  the  wants 
of  the  flower  must  be  complied  uith.  In  the  first 
place  we  refer  to  out-door  planting.  In  cemeter- 
ies, parks  or  private  gardens,  the  lily  bed  or  bor- 
der is  ever  beautiful,  long  lived  and  reproductive, 
the  lilies  in  the  open,  become  more  abundant  and 
beautiful  as  the  3cars  goby;  make  the  bed  rich  and 
warm  and  deep.  Old,  decayed  barnyard  fertilizers, 
mellow  garden  compost,  leaf  mold  and  always  sand, 
intermixed  and  if  necessary,  bone  dust,  or  an3"  pre- 
ferred commercial  fertilizer,  will  make  a lily  bed, 
bwt  by  no  means  use  fresh  grass,  qr  heating  com- 
post. Lilies  do  not  thrive  in  such  soil.  They  all 
as  a class,  prefer  old  mellow  fertilizers  and  without 
an  exception  must  be  planted  deep  in  the  soil. 
Never  less  than  one  foot,  but  better  two,  and  strong 
bulbs  will  push  the  bloom  stalk  up  from  a still 
greater  depth.  September  or  October,  is  late 
enough,  and  some  gardeners  bed  lilies  in  Augurt. 
The  bulbs  begin  to  grow  almost  immediately.  The 
green  leaves  are  waxy  and  tender  in  appearance 
but  there  is  a peculiar  “strength  in  weakness”  as 
applied  to  the  Madonna  Lily.  The  bulbs  that  send 
up  the  crown  of  leaves  are  the  ones  sure  to  bloom. 
Small  sized  bulbs  make  straggling  leaves  and  a 
practiced  eye  can  tell  at  a glance,  which  will  bloom 
the  first  year.  Let  them  grow  together,  however, 
and  in  another  year  the  weak  bulbs  will  have  gained 
strength  sufficient  to  bloom  grandly.  Planted  in 
August,  September  or  October  these  lilies  will 
bloom  in  May  in  the  South,  in  June  in  the  North. 
They  do  much  better  left  for  years  where  they  are 
and  all  the  extra  care  they  need  is  to  have  the 
bloom  stalks  and  foliage  cut  away  when  turned  yel- 
low and  a mulch  put  over  the  bed.  The  mulch  may, 
with  advantage,  be  also  applied  over  the  bed,  up 
and  around  the  new  growth,  early  in  the  fall.  Some- 
what shaded,  but  with  several  hours  of  sunshine 
upon  it  each  day,  the  lily  bed  should  be;  amd  the 
soil  should  be  well  drained. 

White  lilies  constitute  the  chief  crown  of  beauty 
in  every  garden  of  bloom.  No  position  is  too  con- 
spicuous, and  nothing  is  more  attractive  in  parks 
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than  clumps  of  lilies,  come  upon  at  unexpeeted 
turns. 

Among  plants  with  dark  green  foliage  white 
lilies  are  beacon  lights.  Their  bloom  time  is  not 
over  six  weeks,  but  they  retire  from  bloom  just  in 
the  rush  of  summer  flowers,  particularly  the  riot  of 
June  roses,  and  so  beautiful  are  they,  that  when 
planted  in  numbers  enabling  them  to  create  the  ef- 
fect of  profusion,  it  ij  common  to  hear  references 
made  to  “the  time  the  lilies  were  in  bloom.” 

The  difference  in  a few  white  lilies  and  in  many 
massed  in  groups,  borders  or  beds  is  material.  The 
more  the  better  for  fine  effect.  Hundreds  of  lilies  in 
full  bloom  is  a scene  of  delicacy,  enhanced  by  the 
numbers.  Doubting  the  dream  like,  magical  effect 
of  so  many  together,  try  to  be  in  New  Orleans  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  pass  down  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  streets,  oi  visit  the  City,  Audubon, 
or  other  parks,  either  in  the  day-time  or  by  the 
electric  lights,  and  see  the  white  lilies  blooming  by 
hundreds.  To  be  sure,  anyone  flower  in  profusion, 
may  for  a time,  exclude  other  kinds,  but  these  lil- 
ies only  bloom  for  a few  weeks,  making  room  then 
for  other  flowers.  To  do  them  justice  plant  as  many 
bulbs  as  is  convenient  regarding  means  and  room 
for  them  to  grow.  Plant  them  by  dozens;  plant 
them  by  hundreds  and  see  what  you  see. 

G.  T.  Drcnnan. 


THE  OUT-SIDE  CEMETERIES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Here  they  are  the  new  cemeteries,  spread  out 
on  gently  sloping  ground  at  the  base  of  a beautiful 
range  of  hills  back  of  them,  overtowered  by  masses 
of  rock  richly  tinted  in  the  hues  of  a setting  sun. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  like  the  hills  of  the  eter- 
nal city,  and  differing  as  the  homes  of  the  living  are 
the  cities  of  the  dead.  Lines  of  utility,  with  abso- 
lutely no  display  of  the  beautiful,  are  run  over 
ground  which  might  have  been  made  subservient  to 
gentle  curves  of  natural  ascent.  Here  harsh  lines 
with  rigid  corners,  there  a stretch  of  rows  which 
force  out  of  shape  the  undulating  ground.  And 
while  in  these  several  instances  w'e  are  confronted 
with  what  was  perhaps  dictated  by  business  meth- 
ods, directed  by  those  who  were  never  favored  with 
the  sweet  influence  of  seeing  the  useful  accomplished 
through  artistic  means,  we  also  find  any  number  of 
attempts  to  accomplish  just  this  end  in  places  where 
it  is  almost  uncalled  for.  If  I combine  circles  and 
straight  lines  to  lay  out  figures  and  ornaments,  I 
certainly  ought  to  be,  influenced  through  more 
powerful  demands  than  the  direction  of  wishes  and 
whims.  Should  not  the  range  of  mountains  back 
and  in  front  of  me,  beheld  wherever  I stand,  be 
the  all  controlling  factor?  And  small  as  the  soul 
feels  of  him  who  properly  takes  in  the  sublime  ef- 


fect and  the  noble  task  expected  of  him,  so  ought 
his  work  to  be  nothing  but  a subservient  feature  in 
the  entire  landscape. 

Therefore  let  us  cast  aside  criticism  and  c(  m- 
parison  and  dwell  only  upon  the  tract  where  the 
true  idea  has  been  most  properly  conceived  and 
carried  out.  I speak  of  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery, 
the  only  resting  place  of  those  gone  from  us  which 
approaches  the  proper  spirit  and  reaches  the  sought 
for  ends  in  acceptable  ways, — ways  that  meet 
recognized  demands. 

Old  Eucalyptus  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
ground  and  the  wind  sings  mournful  songs  over  the 
1 iwn  beneath.  Monuments  here  and  there  have 
been  erected,  and  if  they  are  not  what  we  wish 
them  to  be,  they  are  restricted  in  number,  limited 
in  size,  and  hardly  any  at  all  impress  us  as  more 
than  mere  proofs  of  affection  of  those  left  to  com- 
memorate the  dear  ones  gone  before.  No  matter 
where  you  step,  a uniform  spread  of  lawn  extends 
as  far  as  your  eye  reaches.  Step  aside  from  the 
driveway  and  nothing  but  swath  of  green  seems  to 
occupy  the  area.  The  communicating  roads  are 
sunk  in  and  the  slopes  made  to  correspond  with 
their  meanderings.  No  path  is  c.ut  through  though 
they  are  on  the  map  and  reserved  in  space  for  all 
time  to  come. 

And  as  we  behold  grand  structures  of  granite 
and  marble,  and  almost  fail  to  detect  the  least  in- 
dication where  plots  and  single  lots  are  separated, 
it  occurs  to  us  that  here  is  perfected  the  true  spirit 
in  which  we  should  approach  the  work  of  providing 
for  our  dead. 

We  see  and  feel  this  the  more  as  we  were  ruth- 
lessly insulted  at  one  of  these  cemeteries  by  the 
fact  of  areas  being  set  aside  for  those  true  to  a 
church  and  those  supposed  to  be  faithless  to  its  de- 
mands. Nature  is  more  gentle  in  her  ways.  It  has 
spread  wild  flowers  of  true  colors  on  those  little 
mounds,  and  cool  and  forgiving  is  the  rest  even 
there  where  man’s  disturbing  influence  tries  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  of  this  heartless  battle  even  after 
the  eternal  slumber.  And  as  nature  over  there,  so 
gentle  management  here.  Sod,  and  nothing  but 
sod,  for  rich  for  poor,  for  gentle,  for  cruel,  undis- 
turbed as  the  slumber  into  which  they  have  silently 
fallen. 

Let  us  learn  then  from  this  instance  that  under 
ground  we  at  least  can  obliterate  the  lines  which 
restricted  us  in  life,  and  that  while  offering  to  all 
the  democratic  associations  of  a common  burying 
ground,  we  have  for  them,  plain  to  all,  but  one 
comforting  spread  of  lawn,  the  material  with  which 
nature  redeems  the  most  cruel  scenes  of  unharmo- 
nizing effects. 

Geo.  Hansen. 
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SOME  NOTED  MAUSOLEUMS  IN  WOODLAWN 
CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  mausoleums 
under  construction  or  in  the  hands  of  the  designers, 
may  be  taken  as  a sure  sign  of  better  times  as  well 
as  that  this  description  of  mortuary  structure  is  be- 
coming popular  among  the  wealthy  classes. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
design,  material  and  details  of  mausoleums,  and 
statistics  and  news  reports  show  that  at  the  present 
time,  a great  number  of  varying  cost  and  dimen- 
sions are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; they  are  by  reason  of  their  cost,  in  most  cases 
isolated  forms  of  mortuary  memorials,  and  as  the 
saying  goes  are  generally  few  and  far  between. 

This  is  not  entirely  true  however,  for  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  New  York,  has  the  distinction  of 
possessing,  a large  number  of  such  memorials,  the 
cost  of  which  as  a collection  is  proportionately  far 
in  excess  of  the  outlay  for  such  buildings  in  per- 
haps any  cemetery  in  the  world  of  its  age. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  given  illustrations  of 
five  of  the  well-known  mausoleums  of  Woodlawn, 
and  particularly  distinguished  among  them  are 
those  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  the  railway  magnate, 
and  Jay  Gould,  the  financier. 

The  Huntington  Mausoleum  occupies  a very 
co.Timanding  site,  with  its  terraced  steps  leading 
down  to  the  main  roadway.  It  is  constructed  ex- 
teriorly of  Quincy  granite  with  stones  of  great  size 
and  it  has  fine  bronze  doors.  The  dimensions  of 
the  tomb  itself  are:  twenty-eight  feet  by  forty- 
two  feet  with  roof  twenty  feet  above  platform. 
It  is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Huntington  tomb  that  it  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  Valhalla  in  its  design  and  details. 
It  cost  $250,000. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  examples  of  mortu- 
ary architecture  in  the  country  is  the  beautiful  tem- 
ple-like structure  erected  some  years  ago  for  the 
late  Jay  Gould.  It  is  always  considered  to  resem- 
ble the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  but  it  is  more  like 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  architect  asserts.  It  is 
Ionic  in  style  and  many  authorities  claim  it  to  be 
the  best  specimen  of  fine  Grecian  architecture  in 
the  United  States.  In  area  it  is  thirty-three  by 
twenty-two  feet,  the  roof  being  twenty-two  feet 
above  ground.  It  is  constructed  of  Westerly 
granite,  and  its  doors  and  fittings  are  of  bronze. 
There  is  no  mark  whatever  on  the  exterior  of  this 
structure  to  identify  it.  It  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
$50,000. 

The  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  mausoleum  fronts- on  an 
arm  of  the  artificial  lake.  It  is  conspicuous  in  de- 
sign, and  has  an  open  grilled  entrance  gate.  It  is 
built  of  Concord  granite  and  cost  $30,000. 


The  mausoleum  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Webb  differs  ma- 
terially in  design  from  the  other  illustrations,  and 
redeems  the  idea  of  a mausoleum  from  the  mono- 
tony of  outline  which  so  frequently  characterizes  it. 
It  is  constructed  of  Barre  granite  and  is  embel- 
lished with  bronze  doors  and  fittings  and  stained 
glass  windows,  and  cost  $25,000. 

The  Standard  Oil  magnate’s  tomb,  the  late  Mr. 
Flagler,  is  also  a departure  in  the  line  of  mauso- 
leum designing.  It  is  built  of  Westerly  granite 
and  in  recessed  blank  windows  on  the  four  sides 
are  placed  inscription  tablets.  Its  cost  was  $25,000. 

These  five  examples  of  mausoleum  design  give 
an  idea  of  what  can  be  effected  in  such  structures 
and  also  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  ex- 
pended in  their  construction. 


Mr.  Thomas  White,  sends  us  the  following  epi- 
taphs, and  he  says  of  the  veteran  stone  cutter  who 
cut  the  firist  nscription,  whom  he  knew  well,  that  he 
would  have  served  as  an  excellent  model  for  Old 
Mortality  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Reuben  Chase  who  died  Feb.  15,  1824. 
Aged  70  years  wanting  4 months  and  8 days. 

Freed  from  the  storms  and  gusts  of  human  life 

Freed  from  the  squalls  of  passion  and  of  strife 

Here  lies  Reuben  Chase,  anchored  who  has  stood  the  sea 

Of  ebbing  life  and  flowing  misery, 

’Tho  not  dandy  rigged  his  prudent  eye  foresaw 
And  took  a reef  at  fortunes  quickest  flaw. 

He  luffed  and  bore  away  to  please  mankind, 

Yet  duty  urged  urged  him  still  to  head  the  wind; 

A rheumatic  tempest  at  length  his  mast  destroyed 
But  jury  health  awhile  he  still  enjoyed; 

Laden  with  grief  and  age  and  shattered  head 
At  last  he  struck  and  grounded  on  his  bed; 

Then  in  distress  careening  thus  he  lay 
His  final  bilge  expecting  every  day 
Heaven  took  his  ballast  from  his  dreary  hold 
And  left  his  body  a wreck  destitute  of  soul. 

He  was  an  honest  man,  a Revolutionary 
Officer  and  Pensioner. 

* * * 

The  epitaph  below  is  taken  from  a cemetery  in 
Milford,  N.  H.; 

Caroline  H. 

Wife  of 

Calvin  Cutler,  M.  D. 

Murdered  by  the  Baptist  Ministry  and  Baptist  churches  as 
follows: 

Sept,  28.  1838  ALT  33.  She  was  accused  of  lying  in  church- 
meeting by  the  Rev.  D.  13.  Pratt  and  Dea.  Albert  Adams,  was 
condemned  by  the  church  unheard,  she  was  reduced  to  povertv 
by  Dea.  William  Wallace.  When  an  exparte  council  was 
asked  of  the  Milford  Baptist  church,  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mittee, Geo.  Raymond,  Calvin  Averil  end  Andrew  Hutchin- 
son, they  voted  not  to  receive  any  communication  upon  the 
subject.  The  Rev.  Mark  Carpenter  said  he  thought  as  the  good 
old  L)ea.  Pearson  said,  we  have  got  Cutler  down  and  it  is  best  to 
keep  him  down. 

The  intentional  and  malicious  destruction  of  her  character 
and  happiness  as  above  described  destroyed  her  life. 

Her  last  words  upon  the  subject  were,  tell  the  truth  and 
the  iniquity  will  come  out. 


SO/nE  notable  /AAUSOLEU/AS  in  WOODLAWN  CE/AETERY.  new  YORK  CITY. 
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I.  Water  Margins,  Gkaceland  Ckmetkry,  Chicago.  The  Foliage  is  principally  that  of  our  Native  Dogwoods  (Cornus 
Stolonifera),  Virginia  Creeper,  Snow  Berries,  Syringas,  Willows,  Lindens  and  Elms. 


MARGINAL  PLANTING. 

A landscape  without  water  features  may  pos- 
sess distinctive  beauty,  but  the  combination  with  a 
lake  or  stream,  possesses,  to  say  the  least,  an  added 
charm.  Both  in  parks  and  cemeteries  after  their 
earlier  stages  of  development,  the  advantage  of 
combining  the  waterscape  with  the  landscape  for 
diversity  of  attraction  is  realized,  and  there  are 
very  few  public  grounds  of  importance,  of  either 
class,  without  some  water  features  to  enhance  their 
beauty. 

To  be  attractive  however,  the  waterscape  de- 
mands positive  ability  in  its  design  and  marginal 
planting,  as  may  be  so  readily  discerned  in  many 
of  the  examples  we  have  within  the  reach  of  most 
lovers  of  landscape  art.  Effects  must  be  considered 
for  all  the  four  seasons,  and  whether  the  planting 
entirely  surrounds  the  water,  or  diversity  of  ar- 
rangement is  attempted,  so  as  to  permit  stretches 
of  lawn  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  choice  of  material 
and  its  grouping  must  be  such  as  to  provide  har- 
monious, and  graceful  conditions  at  all  times. 

The  illustrations  herewith  presented  need  no 


verbiage  to  describe  them.  They  are  in  keeping 
with  the  other  features  of  the  splendid  landscape 
development  of  Graceland  cemetery,  Chicago,  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  the  superintendent. 

It  is  a carefully  studied  planting  scheme,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  obtrusive,  but  wherein  each 
component  factor  has  a place  to  fill  and  fills  it,  and 
that,  moreover,  to  the  promotion  of  harmonious 
and  picturesque  results.  The  illustrations  also  de- 
monstrate the  effectiveness  which  can  be  secured 
from  native  and  local  material.  Mr.  Simonds  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  scouring  the  neighborhood  for 
suitable  plants  and  trees  for  decorative  planting 
work,  and  there  are  very  few  localities  from  which 
there  may  not  be  drawn  all  that  is  required  for  the 
most  advanced  landscape  designing. 

The  advantages  of  such  a course  of  procedure 
in  landscape  work  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment now. 

Mountain  Grove  Cemetery,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  superintendent  of  Fair- 
mount  cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  while  en  route  for 
home  after  attending  the  New  Haven  Convention 
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2.  Watkr  Margi.vs,  Gracki.and  Cemetbry,  Chicago. 

of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents, paid  a visit  to  Mr.  Burton  H.  Dorman, 
superintendent  of  Mountain  Grove  cemetery, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  in  a communication  gives 
the  following  notes  on  that  cemetery: 

“ It  was  organized  August  i6,  1849,  contains  an 
area  of  about  40  acres,  which  cost  $5,000  and  is 
under  the  control  of  nine  directors. 

My  first  visit  to  Mountain  Grove  was  made  some 
20  years  ago,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the 
grounds  has  so  completely  transformed  their  former 
appearance  that  first  impressions  were  obliterated 
in  the  change  from  former  neglect  to  their  present 
beauty.  The  grounds  are  naturally  gently  rolling 
and  diversified,  being  well  adapted  for  burial  pur- 
poses, with  good  soil  for  digging  and  improving. 

The  cemetery  is  now  conducted  strictly  on  the 
lawn  plan  and  no  lot  enclosures  of  any  kind  are  al- 
lowed. A large  number  of  iron  railings  have  been 
removed,  a few  however  still  remain  which  Mr, 
Dorman  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  remove.  I con- 
sider iron  railings  or  any  other  enclosure  to  lots  is 
superficial  and  worse  than  useless,  and  aside  from 
giving  protection  the  lots  are  marred  by  their  pres- 


Description  on  opposite  illustration  also  applies  to  this. 

ence.  I urge  every  member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  to 
oppose  enclosures  of  any  kind  to  lots,  and  by  co- 
operating in  this  reform  we  shall  be  able  to  edu- 
cate lot  owners  to  our  views  on  the  question. 

A stroll  through  the  grounds  shows  many  fine 
monuments,  sarcophagi!,  etc.,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  many  massive  in  proportions. 
I viewed  with  interest  the  lot  of  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num,  the  well-known  “Great  American  Showman,” 
a fine  granite  monument  marks  his  resting  place. 
Near  by  is  the  lot  and  grave  of  his  protege  Tom 
Thumb,  also  marked  by  a granite  monument.  Dur- 
ing their  lives.  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Tom  Thumb  were 
intimately  connected. 

There  is  a plentiful  show  of  flowers  scattering 
and  in  beds,  throughout  the  grounds.  Most  of 
these  were  raised  from  seed  sown  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  results  are  very  creditable  to  him 
as  a florist.  We  gained  much  information  from  him 
on  the  planting  and  propagating  of  flowers. 

The  general  appearance  of  Mountain  Grove 
cemetery  reflects  great  credit  on  Superintendent 
Dorman,  and  gives  strong  evidence  of  his  ability 
for  a larger  field  than  his  present  limits.” 
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NOTES  ON  PARKS  AND  PARK  WORK. 

There  are  84  cities  and  towns  in  New  England  which 
have  Park  Commissioners  or  are  doing  more  or  less  of 
park  work  that  I have  so  far  learned  of,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain I do  not  know  of  all. 

Now  however  crude  or  insignificant  their  work  may 
be,  yet  in  every  town  where  there  is  a park  commis- 
sion or  park  work,  there  is  hidden  away  in  it  somewhere, 
a love  for  the  beautiful  as  expressed  in  natural  scenery, 
and  if  it  has  not  done  so,  sooner  or  later  that  hidden 
love  for  the  beautiful  will  grow  into  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  the  embryotic  park  work  will  become  the 
good  and  great  influence  for  the  best  in  its  community. 
It  therefore  behooves  us  who  as  pioneers  are  marking 
out  and  beating  down  paths,  to  hold  out  the  glad  hand 
to  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  these  efforts. 

As  far  as  I have  learned  it  is  only  42  years  ago  that 
the  first  acre  of  ground  was  bought  in  the  United  States 
for  park  purposes,  that  is  for  Central  Park  in  New  York. 
Before  this  there  were  only  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  cities,  originally  for  other  purposes,  like  Boston  Com- 
mon, the  Battery  in  New  York,  and  others. 

Much  inte’est  had  been  taken  in  such  lands  and  im- 
provements had  been  made. 

Chas.  Downing,  whose  untimely  death  in  1853  had 
not  prevented  him  from  improving  some  of  the  public 
grounds  of  Philadelphia  and  planning  for  those  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Savannah  two'centuries  ago,  and  Washington  nearly 
a hundred  years  ago  was  laid  out  with  many  squares 
and  circles,  primarily  for  defense,  but  these  are  now  im- 
proved as  small  parks  or  ornamental  grounds. 

Baltimore  followed  New  York,  in  its  Druid  Park  in 
1859,  Philadelphia  in  Fairmount  Park  in  1867,  but  the 
magnificent  Boston  Park  system  did  not  begin  until  1874, 
and  the  Metropolitan  system  was  hardly  commenced  5 
years  ago. 

Some  cities  like  Hartford  had  park  commissioners 
in  the  early  sixties,  but  it  was  not  until  5 years  ago  that 
Hartford  had  any  thing  like  a system  of  parks. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  15  years,  and  more  than 
half  of  it  has  been  done  in  the  last  5,  that  park  work  and 
park  influences  have  become  general.  This  newness  of 
park  work  is  what  I wish  to  call  attention  to  now,  be- 
lieving it  will  be  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  strug- 
gling along  in  the  newness  of  our  work,  losing  our  way 
and  hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn.  We 
know  very  well  there  is  an  ideal,  beautiful,  grand  park 
possible,  in  every  piece  of  ground,  and  about  every  city 
and  town,  yet  we  grope  along  in  darkness  trying  to  find 
it,  thankful  for  any  help  which  may  come  to  us,  and 
thinking  that  the  best  is  beyond  our  reach.  Yet  it  may 
be  helpful  for  those  who  are  so  situated  to  know  there 
are  others  like  themselves,  that  this  work  we  are  doing 
is  largely  a pioneer  work,  for  it  is  probable  there  is  not 
a park  superintendent  in  this  country  who  can  say  his 
father  was  also  a park  superintendent,  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  have  not  held  their  position  10  years,  and  more 
than  half,  not  five. 

In  New  England  we  have  in  Mr.  Doogue  a superin- 
tendent of  Public  Grounds  for  21  years,  but  is  there 


another  in  New  England  who  has  held  his  position  10 
years?  And  then  again  it  may  be  well  to  know  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  park  superintendents  have  come 
to  their  work  from  other  businesses.  There  is  in  New 
England  one  superintendent  who  decided  when  a boy 
t»  be  such,  graduated  at  a school  of  landscape  garden- 
ing in  Europe,  worked  and  studied  in  the  parks  of  Paris 
and  London  and  New  York,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  third  largest  park  system  of  New  England,  being  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  Park  Sys- 
tem. I refer  to  Mr.  Wirth  of  Hartford.  Is  there  another 
in  New  England  who  has  from  the  beginning  had  such 
a purpose  and  such  a training?  If  so  I do  not  know  of 
him. 

We  are  apt  to  think  when  we  read  the  works  of  Rep- 
ton,  Price,  Loudon  and  others,  some  of  them  over  a cen- 
tury old,  all  of  them  referring  to  the  Babylonian,  Mediae- 
val and  English  park,  some  of  them  even  referring  back 
as  far  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  park  work  must  be 
very  old,  and  we  are  the  only  ones  who  are  not  up  in  the 
work.  As  interesting  and  instructive  as  all  these  works 
are,  they  should  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  has  been 
discovered,  or  that  we  are  to  look  into  the  past  for  our 
lessons  of  the  present  or  the  future.  While  much  has  been 
discovered  in  the  past  and  useful  for  us  to  know,  yet  I 
believe  there  is  a new  park  development  coming,  which 
will  have  a wider,  deeper,  and  higher  meaning  than  the 
old  could  ever  have  possessed  or  have  grown  into.  I 
feel  that  a new  light,  a new  dispensation  of  park  devel- 
opment is  coming,  of  which  Charles  Downing  was  the 
forerunner,  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  is  the  master- 
mind. I am  sure  in  the  years  to  come,  the  name  of 
Olmsted  will  be  connected  with  park  work,  even  as  the 
name  of  Euclid  is  with  geometry. 

A man  who  has  done  much  for  park  work  in  New 
England,  who  has  given  time,  money,  energy,  thought, 
almost  himself  to  the  work,  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  “I 
am  but  a baby  in  this  work.”  If  he  who  loves  the  work 
and  lives  amongst  it  feels  that  he  has  hardly  learned  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  it  surprising  that  others 
with  less  opportunity  should  feel  doubtful  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  G.  A.  Parker. 


King  Leopold  of  Belgium  is  the  king  of  the  garden- 
ers. The  greenhouses  of  his  palace  at  Lacken,  near 
Brussels,  are  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  as  the  king 
is  exceedingly  proud  of  his  flowers  the  royal  green- 
houses are  open  to  the  people  in  the  month  of  May. 
Unlike  the  Versailles  gardens,  where  nature  itself  is 
submitted  to  a very  strict  etiquette,  the  park  of  La  ken 
looks  quite  like  an  English  garden,  where  nature  is 
allowed  freedom.  The  lawns  are  spangled  with  white 
and  yellow  flowers,  which  the  gardeners  are  ordered 
never  to  cut,  and  the  trees  grow  as  they  will.  A single 
stroll  through  the  king’s  azalea  greenhouse  is  worth  a 
visit  to  Lacken.  Brussels  itself  has  very  much  to  inter- 
est one  in  its  parks  and  city  improvements,  and  the  floral 
displays  in  the  season  suggest  a flower  loving  people.  It 
attracts  a large  number  of  visitors,  for  about  it  centres 
much  of  historical  interest,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo 
is  near  by. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

1^  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 


THE  LOCAL  CEMETERY. 

This  phase  of  Improvement  Club  work  has  al- 
ready been  touched  on,  but,  as  late  fall  is  the  best 
time  for  such  work  to  be  done,  a discussion  of  its 
details  has  been  deferred  till  the  present. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  extreme 
south,  the  natural  season  of  rest  for  vegetable  life 
arrives  by  November  and  plants  are  then  dormant 
and  in  the  best  condition  to  be  transferred  to  new 
homes.  Evergreens,  both  broad  leaved  and  needle 
varieties,  are  a marked  exception  to  this  rule  for  it 
is  safer  to  transplant  them  in  the  spring.  Magnolias, 
also,  must  be  moved  in  the  spring. 

Every  member  of  any  given  community  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  local  cemetery,  which  fact 
proves  both  an  advantage  and  a disadvantage  to 
the  work  and  to  the  workers  who  have  it  in  charge. 
The  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  saying  that 
while  almost  every  one  is  willing  to  share  in  the 
work,  each  one  will  also  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
definite  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done — most  of 
them  wrong  ideas.  Perhaps  in  no  other  direction 
is  custom,  prejudice  and  pre-conceived  notions,  so 
numerous  or  so  strong  as  those  that  cluster  around 
the  grave. 

It  should  be  a labor  of  love  to  the  intelligent 
and  progresive  men  and  women  who  are  at  the  head 
of  Improvement  Associations  first:  to  ascertain 
what  the  civilized  world  considers  best  in  this  con- 
nection, and  second:  to  patiently  give  their  reasons 
to  all  who  combat  the  work  of  putting  those  ideas 
to  a practical  test. 

What  is  known  as  the  Lawn  plan,  sometimes 
called  the  Rural  Cemetery  plan,  is  acknowledged 
the  world  over  to  be  the  ideal  plan  for  the  disposal 
and  the  care  of  the  dead.  It  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  its  best  examples  are  found  here. 
This  style  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers — to 
all  old  subscribers,  for  its  tenets  have  been  incul- 
cated through  these  pages  by  numerous  and  diverse 
methods — but,  for  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers 
and  of  any  Improvement  Clubs  that  may  have  hon- 
ored us  by  being  in  any  degree  guided  by  our  sug- 
gestions, an  outline  may  not  be  undesirable. 

The  Lawn  plan  may,  in  a large  way,  be  de- 
scribed as  a park  in  which  interments  are  made.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  general  and  natural  desire 
to  see  one’s  friends  laid  to  rest  in  pleasant  places. 


A cemetery  designed  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  is  a piece  of  ground  in  which  all  good  natural 
features,  whether  of  vegetation,  ground  surface, 
waterways,  etc.,  are  preserved  and  improved;  where 
a few  driveways  on  simple  lines  are  laid  out  to  fit 
the  shape,  surface  and  native  growths;  these  drive- 
ways are  properly  constructed  and  a drainage  sys- 
tem is  established;  the  space  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  these  into  lots;  ground  not  already  in 
suitable  condition  for  burial  purposes,  is  made  so 
by  filling,  the  removal  of  stones,  trees,  etc.,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  preserve  just  the  right  trees;  a certain 
proportion  of  space  is  reserved  for  ornamental 
planting;  rules  are  made  limiting  the  planting  on 
lots  to  what  the  designer  considers  appropriate,  and 
visible  boundaries  to  lots,  whether  copings,  hedges, 
or  fences  are  forbidden — because  the  intention  is  to 
make  the  place  look  well  as  a whole,  the  whole  be- 
ing greater  than  its  parts;  to  this  end,  lots  are 
treated  in  relation  to  the  general  effect  rather  than 
individually.  Mounds  are  not  park-like  and  de- 
tract from  the  general  effect,  so  they  are  omitted, 
and  for  the  same  reason  footstones  are  barred,  the 
height  of  markers  at  the  heads  of  graves  limited, 
and  no  monuments  allowed  except  those  made  from 
designs  that  have  been  submitted  and  passed  on  by 
the  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Directors  (who 
must  be  men  of  taste  and  judgment);  and  all  stone 
work  must  be  done  according  to  certain  specifica- 
tions to  the  end  of  securing  work  that  will  be  per- 
manent. 

Conditions  differ,  and  only  a competent  Land- 
scape Gardener  who  is  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
work  can  decide  the  numerous  details  in  opening  a 
new  cemetery,  but  grounds  that  are  already  in  use 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  a careful  study  of 
those  that  are  correct  in  design;  by  slowly  undo- 
ing poor  work,  and  by  gradually  substituting  and 
introducing  better  features. 

Fences,  copings,  hedges  or  other  visible  bound- 
aries between  lots,  and  mounds  over  graves,  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  as  a whole, 
therefore  they  should  all  be  removed.  There  should 
be  no  visible  boundary  between  lots,  though  some- 
times one  or  more  sides  of  a section  is  visibly 
bounded  by  a drive  way.  Walks  between  lots 
should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  lots  themselves, 
and  both  should  be  mantled  by  a close  covering  of 
green  sward,  and  there  should  be  broad  openings 
innocent  of  any  plant  save  grass  over  which  spaces 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  neighboring  trees  should 
sweep  like  hands  across  a dial;  and  in  appropri- 
ate locations  handsome  hardy  shrubs  may  be  massed. 

To  secure  such  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict 
the  use  of  plants  to  certain  locations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  parts  of  irregularly  shaped  sections,  to 
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steep  slopes  or  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  unsuited 
for  interments,  and  to  a margin  surrounding  the 
entire  grounds  especially  reserved  for  such  planting. 

If  these  spaces  are  well  chosen,  carefully  dis- 
tributed, and  planted  with  art,  the  results  will  be 
so  admirable  that  lots  will  find  ready  sale  and  the 
merit  of  the  plan  be  demonstrated  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner;  for  the  public  can  be  depended  on  to 
recognize  a good  thing  when  seen,  although  the 
mere  statement  of  what  constitutes  a good  thing  is 
likely  to  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  Which  brings  us 
back  to  the  point  by  suggesting  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  something  this  fall  in  the  way  of  well 
arranged  planting  to  serve  as  a silent  monitor  to  lot 
owners,  exercising  a persuasive  influence  that  can 
not  offend  and  may  be  productive  of  active  results. 

In  remodeling  old  cemeteries  the  best  way 
to  alter  appearances  for  the  better  is  by  appro- 
priating a strip  of  land  around  the  confines  of  the 
tract,  cither  by  the  removal  of  graves  or  by  the 
purchase  of  adjoining  land,  and  planting  on  it  an 
irregular  border  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Such  a scheme  of  boundary  plantations  serves  a 
double  purpose  by  securing  charming  effect.s  and 
agreeable  seclusion  inside  the  grounds,  and  by 
screening  the  interior  from  the  outside,  often  so 
changing  the  aspect  of  a neighborhood  that  what 
was  formerly  a defect  becomes  an  advantage,  In- 
deed, a cemetery  planned  and  conducted  strictly 
on  modern  lines  is  in  no  way  objectionable  even  in 
a residence  district  and  need  not  be  so  any  more 
than  a park.  The  feeling  that  the  place  where  our 
friends  lie  in  peaceful  sleep  is  agrewsome,  a fright- 
ful, or  a ghostly  place,  seems  unworthy  of  the  civ- 
ilized plane  on  which  in  this  day  we,  as  a people, 
should  live.  It  savors  of  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition that  made  the  disgrace  of  witchcraft  possi- 
ble. We  should  be  beyond  that  stage.  Ghosts  are 
likely  to  be  very  unfashionable  in  the  coming  cen- 
tury. Even  fairy  stories  are  getting  out  of  date, 
and  we  are  threatened  with  the  extinction  of  Santa 
Claus.  It  seems  time  that  the  iconoclasts  who  shat- 
ter the  idols  of  childhood  should  repair  the  damage, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  replacing  the  fairyland  of  im- 
agination by  fair  lands  of  reality.  Is  this  done? 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  comparatively  few  small 
cities — almost  no  towns — that  have  a park. 

In  scores  of  villages  the  cemetery  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  one,  and  as  every  community  must 
have  a cemetery  while  comparatively  few  can  have  a 
park,  it  would  seem  a wise  thing  to  combine  the 
two.  This  is  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  exped- 
iency, to  say  nothing  of  the  teachings  of  modern 
civilization  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  dust  of 
the  passing  generation. 

Of  course,  the  highest  phase  of  this  subject  in- 


cludes proper  appliances  for  reducing  the  so-called 
dust  to  true  dust,  or  ashes,  clean  and  sweet,  that 
can  be  inclosed  in  a small  receptacle  and  quietly 
consigned  to  the  family  plot  in  the  burial  park. 
But  those  who  are  as  yet  opposed"  to  this  method 
can  surely  find  no  legitimate  objection  to  a park  to 
replace  the  old-time  burying  ground  which  presents 
an  appearance  suggesting  a curious  and  unbeautiful 
hybrid  between  a stone  yard  and  a village  of  Prairie 
dogs.  F.  C.  S. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  President  Loring 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Park 
and  Out-door  Art  Association  we  extract  the 
following: 

“One  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  features 
of  a former  session  was  an  address  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Shuey  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton,  O.,  which  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views  showing  the  great  work  which  that  company 
has  accomplished  in  a section  of  the  city  which  was 
as  uiiattr,ictive  and  untidy  as  any  of  'Ahich  we  have 
any  description.  'Ihiough  the  efforts  of  tins  cem- 
pany  this  section  is  now  one  of  beautiful,  ha;  py 
homes,  and  the  children  who  occi  jty  them  aie 
grv)Wing  up  to  be  refined  men  and  women.  We 
who  have  studied  the  effects  of  such  siirroundirgs 
know  that  they  will  live  higher  and  more  cultured 
lives  than  if  they  had  grown  to  maturity  among 
the  scenes  which  surrounded  them  in  the  beginning. 
To  this  object  lesson  I am  indebted  for  many 
thoughts  which  have  stimulated  me  to  increase  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  more  unattractive  parts  of 
my  own  city  and  of  the  villages  in  my  state.  1 he 
good  work  which  was  begun  at  Dayton  is  being 
spread  all  over  our  land. 

“One  of  our  first  aims  should  be  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  neighborhood  and 
village  improvement  associations  as  it  is  through 
such  organizations  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  can 
be  reached.  Upon  the  invitation  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  Minnesota  settled  by  refined  and  cultured  peo- 
ple from  the  Eastern  States,  I addressed  the  citi- 
zens on  Municipal  Improvements  and  Beautiful 
Homes.  My  talk  was  illustrated  wilh  views  from 
different  cities,  many  of  them  kindly  furnished  me 
by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  showing 
streets  before  and  after  their  borders  were  planted 
with  trees  and  houses  with  no  trees  to  shade  them, 
and  with  no  attractive  surroundings,  and  the  same 
houses  after  such  improvements  had  been  made. 
This  city  has  many  beautiful  streets  and  private 
grounds  which  have  been  over  planted,  and  to  my 
mind  this  is  nearly  as  bad  as  if  there  had  been  no 
planting  done,  sunshine  and  air  being  more  neces- 
sary than  shade.  My  address  was  w'ell  received 
and  resulted  in  an  increased  membership  for  that 
association  of  several  hundred  within  two  weeks  of 
my  visit.” 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XLVI. 

GENTIANALES. 

THE  JASMINUM,  FRAXINUS  AND  MENYANTHES 

ALLIANCE. 

( Contmiicd.  ) 

Ligustrum  “Privet”  is  in  25  species  and  a num- 
ber of  varieties  in  Europe,  temperate  and  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia.  L.  vulgare  is  naturalized  in 
the  Delaware  valley  and  other  places  at  the  north. 
L.  ovalifolium  has  supplanted  it  as  a hedge  plant, 
and  is  also  a good  sub-evergreen  summer  flowering 
shrub,  but  not  so  hardy. 

There  are  several  other  useful  deciduous  species 
for  the  north  and  evergreens  for  the  south,  some  of 
which  are  prettily  variegated. 

Amsonia,  in  4 species,  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  Japan.  They  are  herbs  with  cymes  of 
blue  flowers. 

Taberncsmontana  is  a large  genus  of  150  species, 
many  of  which  are  good  sized  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  tropics.  T.  coronaria 
fl.  pi.  does  well  in  southern  California,  and  some 
others  are  being  tried  in  South  Florida.  They  are 
often  handsome  fragrant  shrubs  with  white  or 
creamy  flowers. 

Neriiun  “oleander”  has  2 or  3 species  in  Medi- 
terranean countries,  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Japan. 
There  are  many  varieties,  and,  although  often 
unsuspected,  their  juices  are  venemous  poisons. 

Apocynum,  “flytrap,”  “Indian  hemp,”  etc.,  is 
in  5 species,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  North 
America  and  temperate  Asia. 

TrachelospermiLUi,  wrongly  called  “Rhyncos- 


Trachelospermuin  Jasminoides  aL  the  Lower  South. 


permum”  by  Lindley,  has  six  or  seven  species  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Malay  Islands,  Eastern  Asia 


-and  North  America.  T.  jasminoides  and  its  varie- 
ies  are  well  known  fragrant  white  flowered  climbers 


Dipladenia  Amabalis.— A/wm  Gardening. 

hardy  in  the  lower  south.  T.  difforme,  the  native 
species,  is  found  from  the  middle  Delaware  valley 
southward.  It  has  herbaceous  stems,  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  is  of  little  use  unless  perhaps  for 
hybridizing  experiments. 

Beainnontia,  in  4 species,  are  handsome  East 
Indian  and  Malayan  climbers  v/ith  fine  white  flow- 
ers, but  somehow  they  are  rarely  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, although  I imagine  they  might  succeed  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  south. 

Adeniiiin,  in  4 species,  may  pass  with  a similar 
remark,  but  are  very  di fferent  plants.  x\.  obesum, 
sometimes  seen  in  gardens  in  the  Eastern  tropics, 
is  a native  of  Aden  and  other  parts  of  iVrabia.  It 
is  like  a huge  leafless  sugar  beet,  with  a thumb- 
like branch  or  two  at  the  top,  tipped  off  with  a few 
leaves  and  a little  bunch  of  pink  oleander  like 
flowers.  I think  it  might  succeed  somewhere  about 
the  Gila  valley. 

Dipladenia in  40  species,  natives  of  tropic.  1 
America,  are  often  superb  climbers,  but  our  south- 
ern friends  do  not  seem  to  have  given  them  much 
attention.  • There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  succeed  as  summer  climbers,  or  even 
permanently  in  the  parts  of  Florida  where  Echites, 
Andrewsei  and  Vallaris  dischotoma  succeed. 

Mandevilla  has  30  species,  but  the  deliciously 
fragrant  white  flowered  M.  suaveoleus  is  the  only  one 
cultivated.  Several  are  quite  small  flowered,  and 
others  are  confused  with  Echites,  I fancy.  I don’t 
know  about  the  ability  of  M.  suaveoleus  to  stand 
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much  frost,  but  it  is  fine  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  light  frosts  occur  almost  every  night  for  three 
months,  and  does  well  in  southern  California.  It 
is  evergreen  in  some  climates,  deciduous  in  others, 
and  varies,  too,  in  its  season  of  bloom. 

Periploca,  “silk  vine,”  is  a well-known  Euro- 
pean twiner.  There  are  lO  or  ii  others  in  sub- 
tropical Asia  and  Africa. 

Asclepias  has  6o  species  in  North  and  South 
America  with  2 or  3 scattered  elsewhere.  A few 
of  the  orange,  purple,  and  white  flowered  kinds  are 
handsome  plants. 

Araujia  Sericofera  is  the  plant  known  in  gardens 
as  physianthus,  and  the  plant  known  as  Schubertia 
grandiflora  is  now  considered  as  a variety  of  Araujia 
graveolens.  The  genus  is  South  American. 

Marsdenia,  in  55  species,  are  sometimes  pretty 
shrubs  or  climbers  found  in  many  warm  parts  of  the 
world.  M.  flavescens  is  a creamy  flowered  Aus- 
tralian climber.  M.  suaveoleus  is  a shrub  from  the 
same  country,  and  M.  erecta  is  a small  white 
flowered  plant  from  Syria. 

Stephanotis  has  14  species  in  the  south  of  China, 
the  Malay  Islands,  Madagascar,  Peru  and  Cuba. 
S.  floribunda  does  well  in  southern  California  and 
is  practically  the  only  species  grown.  S.  Thouarsii 
is  in  European  gardens,  but  rarely  flowers.  These 
species  are  superb  climbers  with  fragrant  waxy 
white  flowers. 

HoyaMz.?,  50  species  in  the  East  Indies  and  other 


Araujia  Graveolens. 

parts  of  Eastern  Asia  and  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Australia.  Probably  as  many  as  40  have 


been  introduced  to  cultivation,  but  they  are  only 
met  with  in  the  best  gardens.  H.  carnosa,  the 


Stephanotis  Floribunda. 


“wax  plant,”  is,  however,  a popular  and  easily 
managed  plant  in  southern  gardens.  It  has  a pretty 
variegated  form.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  species 
are  epiphytes,  even  carnosa  will  attach  itself  to 
trees  or  walls  like  ivy.  James  MaePherson. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
has  recently  issued  “Notes  on  the  Eorest  Conditions 
of  Porto  Rico,”  by  Robert  T.  Hill  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Mr.  Hill,  who  made  his  observations  in 
January  last,  says  that  the  island  was  originally 
covered  with  forests,  from  the  sea  level  to  the 
mountain  summits,  though  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared, owing  to  300  years  of  exhaustive  cultiva- 
tion of  heavy  plantation  crops.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  in  ten  years  the  cleared  slopes  of  the  barren 
mountain  sides  can  be  covered  with  productive 
trees.  These  forests  now  contain  thirty  varieties 
of  trees  used  for  timber  and  fuel,  one  for  cordage, 
eleven  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  e'ght  resinous  trees 
and  ten  yielding  fruit.  There  are  seven  varieties  of 
palms,  which  are  used  for  sustenance,  clothing  and 
utensils.  The  principal  trees  valuable  for  fruits 
are  the  orange,  lime,  lemon,  citron,  guava,  cashaw, 
anona,  corazones,  mamey,  jobos,  alligator  pear, 
and  mango,  and  these  are  common  and  highly  pro- 
ductive all  over  the  island.  It  is  curious  that  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries,  peaches  and  other  trees  of 
teniperate'Tlimes  do  not  bear  fruit,  though  they 
take  root  and  grow  luxuriantly.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  thot  Porto  Rico  presents  an  interesting 
field  for  the  practice  of  economic  forestry,  and  that 
all  of  the  mountain  slopes  can  be  rapidly  refor- 
ested. 
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An  interesting  item  in  the  report  presented  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  park  commission  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  to 
the  effect  that  upon  the  streets  of  that  city  there  were  growing 
6,822  trees. 

* * * 

The  park  idea  grows  apace  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  many 
are  profiting  by  the  advice  to  provide  park  areas  while  property 
is  within  the  reach  of  their  finances.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  has 
voted  to  appropriate  f7,ooo  for  the  purchase  of  a grove  to  be  de- 
voted to  park  purposes. 

* * * 

The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  decided  that  the  shade 
trees  in  front  of  a man’s  residence  belong  to  him,  although  they 
may  be  located  on  public  property.  The  case  in  which  the  de- 
cision was  rendered  was  one  in  which  the  property  owner  sued 
the  telephone  company  for  damages  for  cutting  off  the  limbs  of 
his  trees. 

* » * 

The  question  of  a city  park  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  has  been 
settled  finally  by  the  City  Council,  and  the  city  has  secured  a 
beautiful  tract  of  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  northwest  portion  o^ 
the  city,  which  will  at  once  be  opened  for  a park.  A subscription 
of  several  hundred  dollars  was  raised  among  the  merchants  to 
provide  for  improvements  on  the  grounds.  The  Commercial  Club 
has  also  voted  $200  annually  for  that  purpose . 

* * * 

The  board  of  control  of  the  Mackinac  Island  park,  Mich., 
has  adopted  a resolution  providing  for  the  improvement  of  that 
portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  “Fort  garden,”  in  front  of  the 
old  fort.  Permission  was  also  granted  the  Marquette  Monu- 
ment Association  to  erect  a monument  in  some  part  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  park,  which  will  hereafter  be  designated  as  Pere 
Marquette  place. 

* * * 

The  first  assessment  under  the  Minnesota  law  authorizing 
the  board  of  park  commissioners,  on  petition  of  the  property 
owners  and  order  of  the  common  council,  to  take  charge  of 
boulevards  for  cutting  the  grass  was  recently  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  park  commissioners  of  St.  Paul.  During  the  season  the 
superintendent  of  parks  has  regularly  cut  the  grass  on  street 
boulevards  to  the  extent  of  eight  and  one  half  miles  of  street 
frontage,  at  a total  cost  to  the  owners  of  abutting  property  of 
$625  67.  The  cost  per  front  foot  for  the  season  has  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  work  was  done 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  done,  from  i cent  to  I 73 
cents. 

* * * 

Another  important  park  project  under  consideration  in  Chi- 
cago is  the  parking  of  the  Des  Plaines  river,  which  traverses 
some  of  the  finest  suburban  sections  of  the  city.  Boston  and 
Minneapolis  have  already  embarked  in  such  waterway  parks, 
and  the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory,  and  the  land  and 
landscape  features  about  the  Des  Plaines  offer  opportunities  for 
an  extension  of  the  city  park  system,  it  would  be  unwise  to  neg- 
lect. The  territory  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a park  is 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  a half  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  thought  that  the  towns  can  obtain  the  land  at  a l./w 


price,  and  several  land  owners  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  donate  a part  of  their  holdings. 

» * * 

In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  Boston,  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  “Forestry  and 
Village  Improvement,”  Dr.  Hale  said;  “The  state  is  properly 
the  first  o.vner,  because  it  can  manage  forests  better  than  any 
one  else.  It  takes  50  years  before  an  investment  in  forests 
can  be  realized.  Few  individuals  can  afford  to  wait  that  long, 
but  the  state  has  all  time.  Germany  derives  a large  income 
from  the  forests.  Hanover  alone  10  years  ago  derived  a yearly 
profit  of  $700,000.  The  Germans  regard  their  forest  incomes  as 
the  best.  It  is  time  we  should  be  fellow-workers  with  God  and 
replant  our  hills.  We  must  bring  back  to  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  glory  of  the  first  century.” 

* * * 

The  39th  annual  leport  of  the  board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Common 
Council.  It  is  a pamphlet  of  nearly  100  pages  illustrated  with 
29  full  page  half  tones  of  scenery  in  the  various  parks  of  Hart- 
ford. A large  amount  of  improvement  work  under  able  design 
and  superintendence  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal parks.  Hartford  is  particularly  favored  in  park  areas,  and 
enjoys  some  exquisite  park  scenery.  The  modern  view  of  con- 
necting the  parks  by  parkways  laid  out  in  effective  designs,  has 
gained  favor  in  Hartford,  and  much  attention  was  given 
to  this  feature  of  its  system  during  the  past  year.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  pieces  of 
land  needed  to  protect  and  complete  purchases  already  made, 
the  present  boundary  lines  embrace  all  the  land  to  be  included 
in  the  park  areas;  During  the  year  ending  April  30.  1S99,  the 
board  expended  I103  282  09  as  against  receipts  of  f 103.388.65. 

We  have  a few  private  parks  in  this  country  of  considerable 
area,  though  generally  lacking  the  care  which  hereditary  owner- 
ship bestows  upon  such  estates,  but  compared  with  the  parks  of 
the  great  landowners  of  Old  England,  no  compari.son  can  be 
made.  In  all  there  are  some  334  of  these  parks  many  of  them 
being  several  thousand  acres  in  extent.  Windsor  park  and 
Windsor  forest  cover  more  than  4,000  acres.  The  park  of  the 
marquis  of  Abergavenny,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  2,500  acres 
in  extent.  Of  some  of  the  largest  the  London  Mail  in  a recent 
article  says;  “Blenheim  park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boro which  is  twelve  miles  round,  has  an  acreage  of  2,700;  the 
herd  of  deer,  at  present  comprises  770  fallow  and  sixty-four  red 
deer.  A curious  feature  in  Blenheim  park  is  an  arrangement  of 
the  oak  and  cedar  trees,  which  are  grouped  in  separate  bodies 
sons  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  largest  park  in  England  is  Grims- 
thorpe,  the  property  of  Lord  Aveland,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  no 
less  tha  1 sixteen  and  three-quarters  miles  in  circumference. 
The  red  deer  have  been  bred  here  for  centuries,  although  the 
herd  is  not  so  numerous  as  that  which  roams  over  the  wilds  of 
Tatton  park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Egerton,  which  comprises  2.500 
acres  of  Cheshire  land.  The  deer  here  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  number  800  fallow  and  forty  red.  The  finest  deer 
in  Kent  are  to  be  found  in  Eastwell  park,  2,508  acres,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea.  One  of  the  grandest  parks  in  England 
is  Chatsworth,  the  duke  of  Devonshire’s  seat  in  Derbyshire. 
Every  variety  of  scenery  is  to  be  found  in  this  domain.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight  in  the  evening  to  see  the  deer  quenching  their  thirst 
in  the  Derwent,  which  runs  through  the  grounds.  Lord  Kim- 
b.rley  his  restored  the  deer  to  his  Norfolk  park,  which  were 
removed  during  the  present  century  by  his  predecessors  and  he 
is  said  to  h .ve  declared  that  ‘a  park  is  not  a park  without  deer.” 
In  Scotland,  while  there  are  not  so  many  parks,  the  tendency  in 
this  direction  is  increasing,  as  it  is  also  in  Ireland. 
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A syndicate  of  Pittsburg  capitalists  have  been  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  near  Grapeville.  It  is  stated 
the  land  will  be  used  for  a large  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  peo- 
ple from  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  This  location  is  some  30 
miles  away  from  Pittsburg. 

* ^ * 

A gentleman  of  Galt,  Ontario,  offers  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  constructing  a pyramid  to  be  faced  with  the  tombstones  scat- 
tered about  old  St.  Andrew’s  cemetery.  The  tombstones  fac- 
ing outward  many  of  the  inscriptions  could  be  deciphered,  and 
it  would  form  a memorial  pile  to  the  dead  who  sleep  there. 

* -a  * 

The  trustees  of  the  Dunmore  cemetery,  Scranton,  Pa.,  have 
awarded  a contract  for  a new  receiving  vault  to  the  New  En- 
gland Granite  company.  The  exterior  is  to  be  constructed  of 
granite  and  will  be  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture.  The  in- 
terior will  be  finished  with  polished  imported  Italian  marble  and 
bronze  fixtures.  There  will  be  sixteen  crypts  closed  by  bronze 
doors.  The  vault  will  be  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
principles  and  is  to  be  completed  in  a few  months. 

* * * 

The  matter  of  burying  in  the  colored  cemeteries  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. , is  becoming  a great  question  in  that  city.  Some 
time  ago  an  injunction  was  obtained  prohibiting  further  burials 
in  certain  six  cemeteries,  and  the  corpcrations  cwnirg  them  have 
now  engaged  eminent  counsel  to  test  the  matter  in  the  higher 
courts  if  necessary.  The  original  injunction  was  granted  on  the 
plea  that  a public  nuisance  was  likely  to  be  created  by  further 
burials  in  the  enjoined  cemeteries. 

* * * 

The  officials  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  in  our  larger  cities 
are  not  lagging  far  behind  in  their  efforts  to  reform  cemetery 
management  and  allied  interests.  In  Cleveland,  O.,  Rev.  G. 
F.  Houck,  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  has  designed  and  had  con- 
structed a funeral  car  to  run  by  electricity  on  the  street  railway 
tracks,  embodying  the  best  features  of  modern  design  and  ar- 
rangement, with  such  further  details  as  the  necessities  of  the 
service  suggested  to  him.  The  dimensions  of  the  car  are  28  feet 
long  by  8 feet  wide. 

A new  receiving  vault  is  under  construction  at  Mountain 
Grove  cemetery,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Northrop,  architect.  It  will  be  of  arched  construction, 
with  exterior  of  granite.  The  catacombs,  17  in  number  are 
placed  in  the  rear;  they  will  be  slate,  with  pink  marble  panels. 
The  walls  and  arched  ceiling  of  the  interior  will  be  of  enamelled 
brick  and  the  floor  of  stone.  The  entrance  door  will  be  of 
bronze,  and  all  the  latest  ideas  regarding  ventilation  and  drain- 
age have  been  considered  in  the  design. 

* * » 

Mr.  Edmund  Ira  Richards  has  recently  made  a present  to 
the  town  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass,,  of  a granite  monument  in 
the  Old  North  burying  ground,  tobean  ornament  to  thegrounds 
and  a source  of  information  to  the  school  children  and  others 
passing  by  the  cemetery.  It  is  erected  to  commemorate  the 
placing  of  the  first  body  in  the  cemetery  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1676.  Four  or  five  years  ago  this  burying  ground  was 


fixed  up,  the  stone  slabs  cleaned  and  newly  erected  and  the 
cemetery  enclosed  by  a granite  wall. 

* * » 

Mr.  F.  Z.  Dickinson  proposes  to  supplement  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  made  in  the  Dickinson  family  burial  lot  in 
Prospect  Hill  cemetery,  Brattleboro,  Vt,,  by  the  erection  of  a 
granite  water  basin  which  will  be  given  to  the  cemetery  associa- 
tion in  due  legal  form  for  its  perpetual  use.  The  basin,  of 
Quincy  granite,  will  be  of  oblong  shape  and  will  be  surmounted 
by  an  urn  for  flowers.  The  water  supply  for  the  basin  will  also 
be  provided  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  thus  relieving  the  association  of 
all  expense,  and  making  this  handsome  and  useful  gift  complete, 
with  the  use  of  the  water  free  to  all  lot  owners.  At  either  side 
of  the  basin  will  be  receptacles  for  discarded  flowers.  The  de- 
sign of  the  fountain  is  by  a New  York  architect.  The  gift  has 
been  accepted  by  the  cemetery  trustees. 

* « » 

The  directors  of  the  Fernhill  Gemetery  Company,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  at  a recent  meeting  decided  to  recommend  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  April  the  following  changes  in  the  charges 
for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots:  For  i lot  $80  instead  of  $60.  lor 
lot  $40  instead  of  $60.  For  i lot  and  monument,  third-class, 
$120  instead  of  $100  For  yi  lot  and  monument,  third-class, 
$60  instead  of  $100.  It  was  also  decided  that  $10  additional  be 
charged  on  all  third-class  lots  for  each  additional  stone  placed 
there  now  or  hereafter.  These  recommendations  are  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  continual  decrease  in  the  earning  capacity  of 
money,  which  is  an  important  consideration  for  all  cemeteries 
conducted  on  this  plan.  The  general  improvement  of  Fernhill 
on  modern  ideas  is  being  rapidly  brought  to  completion,  and 
every  year  finds  considerable  progress  made  in  this  direction. 

» » * 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  to  September  30.  1899,  has  recently  been  submitted. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  1126,328  25;  which 
included:  From  sales  of  lots,  136,756  65;  interments,  foundations 
and  single  graves,  126,538.48;  gardener’s  service,  ^9  560.10: 
trust  fund  for  perpetual  care  of  lots,  16,934  20.  The  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  1144,832.02,  w hich  included  among  the  others: 
Labor,  material,  watch  and  gatekeepers,  $31,070  54;  interments 
and  foundations,  18.705. 53;  salaries  and  stationary.  .$1 1 .593  10; 
the  balance  from  last  report  was  I24  845  63  and  the  b;,h  nee  c,  r- 
ried  to  next  year  is  16,341.86.  There  were  99  lots  and  35  fract- 
ional lots  sold,  of  an  area  of  5 1 .985  square  feet.  Vault  permits 
issued,  65.  Burial  permits,  1460.  The  number  of  single  graves 
now  occupied  is  12.394.  Total  interments  to  date  63,857,  and 
number  of  lot  holders  10,058. 

« « « 

The  finishing  touches  are  being  put  to  the  crematory  in 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  Boston,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
best  equipped  crematories  yet  established.  The  chapel  on  the 
hill  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  the  interior  of  lath  and  plaster 
partitions  being  removed  and  a new  interior  of  fire  proof  decora- 
tive material  substituted,  which  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
work  on  the  interior  of  the  new  public  library.  In  the  center  of 
the  chapel  floor  there  is  a space  for  the  bier,  which  after  the  re- 
ligious services  descends  to  the  basement,  whence  it  is  taken  to 
the  operating  room  and  furnaces  in  a rear  building.  Here  the 
body  is  reduced  to  ashes  through  the  action  of  kerosene  furn- 
aces, supplied  with  a strong,  forced  draft  from  powerful  fans 
operated  by  a dynamo.  The  whole  process  is  entirely  noiseless. 
The  chapel  is  of  granite,  the  style  of  architecture  composite, 
with  the  Egyptian  predominating.  The  interior  contains  two 
waiting  rooms  and  two  lavatories,  bes'des  Hhd  operating  rooms 
in  the  basement.  The  plans  and  designs  (or  the  remodeling  of 
the  interior  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Sears,  architect  of  Boston. 


I 
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Avenues  of  Trees, 

I Shall  avenues  or  roadways  be  lined 
ii  with  trees  all  of  one  kind,  or  shall  they  be 

I mixed?  This  is  a question  that  must  be 
largely  settled  by  individual  preference, 

, although  doubtless  most  persons  will  pre- 
fer the  grandeur  produced  by  an  over- 
! topping  row  of  one  kind  of  tree.  Can 
anything  surpass  the  rows  of  large  old 
elms  seen  in  some  of  our  New  England 
cities?  1 have  seen,  too,  magnificent 
avenues  of  silver  maple,  which  well- cared 
for,  somewhat  resemble  the  elms  in  their 
general  effect.  In  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  there  is  an  avenue  planted 
with  pin  oaks.  They  have  reached  fair 
proportions  already,  but  are  still  compar- 
atively young.  Their  best  effect  is  yet  to 
come.  In  selecting  like  trees  for  a drive- 
way, one  should  be  careful  to  judge  of  the 
result  after  the  trees  have  developed. 
Norway  maples  leading  up  to  a residence 
on  a hill  may  be  grand  trees  individually, 
but  are  likely  to  have  a “squatty”  appear- 
ance— to  use  an  expressive,  common  term. 
Along  a level  strip  this  will  be  entirely 
different.  Mixed  trees  are  very  satisfac- 
tory if  their  growths  are  in  a considerable 
degree  similar,  ranging  in  general  height 
from  30  to  50  feet.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  sugar  maple,  American  ash,  red  oak, 
tulip  tree,  and  American  linden,  with 
, possibly  silver  maple  and  American  elm 
! added;  or  say,  American  horse  chestnut, 

' sweet  gum,  Magnolia  acuminata,  scarlet 
and  pin  oaks  and  salisburia.  A group  of 
, smaller  round-headed  trees  would  include 
1 Norway  maple,  English  ash,  Turkey 
I and  English  oaks,  white-leaved  linden, 
ash-leaved  maple,  and  Western  Catalpa. 
— S.  Mendehon  Meehan  in  Florists'  Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Labels  for  Trees. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  al- 
though withal  more  marked  in  the  “breach 
' than  the  observance,”  to  have  the  differ- 
ent varietiesof  plantsand  trees,  whether  in 
park,  cemetery,  farm  or  home  grounds, 
properly  labeled.  In  this  connection  the 
Sonihern  Florist  draws  attention  as  fol- 
lows; The  question  with  many  growers  is. 
What  is  the  best  label?  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
describes  a label  which  is  used  on  the 
grounds  at  Cornell  University  that  seems 
to  be  almost  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  It  consists  of  the  ordinary  paint- 
ed pine  label  bought  by  nursery  men  and 
florists,  and  which  is  six  inches  long  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  The  labels 
may  be  purchased  for  $1.30  per  thousand. 


Strong  galvanized  wire  is  secure  to  one 
end  of  the  label,  and  if  the  trees  are  large 
the  wire  should  be  eighteen  inches  long. 
After  the  wires  have  been  placed  write  the 
name  of  the  tree  with  a soft  pencil  upon 
the  label,  then  dip  the  label  in  white  lead 
well  thinned  with  oil.  The  paint  partially 
obscures  the  name  at  first,  but  it  soon 
appears  bright  and  pencil  marks  are  indeli- 
bly preserved.  If  heavy  wire  is  used  the 
labels  cannot  be  removed  without  a pair 
of  pinchers. 

« ^ 

Transplanting  Roses. 

The  natural  season  for  transplanting 
roses  is  the  spring,  though  with  due  pre- 
caution, they  may  be  safely  handled  in  the 
early  fall.  Some  are  more  susceptible  to 
cold  than  others;  and  all  object  seriously 
to  careless  treatment.  Most  young  roses 
are  scantily  rooted,  which  necessitates  a 
severe  pruning  of  the  tops  in  transplanting. 
Three  or  four  inches  of  healthy  young 
growth  is  all-sufficient  to  leave.  The 
wood  shrivels  and  weakens  if  the  roots  be 
exposed  very  long,  hence  when  received 
from  the  nursery  they  should  be  at  once 
planted  out  or  heeled  in.  Some  roses  are 
budded  or  grafted  on  a strong-growing 
stock:  while  others  are  on  own  roots.  The 
former  require  watching  to  prevent  sucker- 
ing  from  the  stock,  which  soon  robs  the 
plant  of  its  vitality.  To  lessen  the  effect 
of  such  a contingency,  it  is  wise  to  set  the 
plant  deep  enough  that  the  junction  of 
the  graft  or  budded  portion  may  be  cover- 
ed, that  it  may  be  allowed  to  throw  out 
roots  for  its  own  support  Manetti,  Dog, 
and  Multiflora  roses  are  the  most  common 
stocks,  and  may  be  usually  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  cion.  At  times,  buds 
will  be  present  on  the  stock.  If  they  be 
rubbed  off  before  the  plant  is  set,  im- 
mediate sprouting  will  be  prevented. 
With  most  roses,  particularly  the  hybrid 
remontant  varieties,  a deep,  rich  soil  is 
requisite  for  good  results.  Roses  planted 
in  sod  will  prove  failures.  Make  a bed 
for  them,  dug  two  or  three  feet  deep  and 
made  rich  with  manure — cow  manure  is 
excellent.  Do  all  that  is  possible  to  encour- 
age a strong  heavy  growth, and  to  this  end 
let  the  bed  be  located  in  the  full  sunlight, 
away  from  large  trees.  The  hardy,  com- 
mon roses  are  perhaps  less  particular, 
though  they  show  appreciation  for  care. 
The  beautiful  trailing  rose,  Wichuraiana, 
is  adapted  for  almost  any  situation,  on 
margin  of  beds,  on  banks  and  rockeries, 
or  can  be  trained  to  a trellis  or  stake. 
The  abundance  of  pretty  flowers  which  it 


presents  calls  forth  the  following  remark 
from  an  ardent  lover  of  gardening:  “1 
welcome  the  hybrids  of  Wichuraiana.  I 
have  a bed,  12  feet  in  diameter,  of  the 
type,  that  takes  ten  years  off  the  age  of 
any  man  each  time  he  looks  at  it.” — Mee- 
hans' Monthly  for  October 

* * » 

Lobelias  for  Stock. 

Though  good  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  seed,  this  method  of  propagation  is 
not  altogether  reliable,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  rely  on  cuttings  for  the  next  season’s 
supply.  To  do  this  it  is  a good  plan  to 
grow  a few  plants  in  pots  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  these  keep  through  the  winter 
better  than  if  lifted  from  the  beds.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  latter  means 
some  care  is  necessary  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency of  lifted  plants  to  damp  off  during 
the  winter.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  a good  way  of  obviating  this 
evil  is  to  select  a number  of  plants  for 
stock  and  to  go  over  them  a short  time 
before  lifting  and  cut  off  the  tops.  When 
the  plants  again  break  into  growth  they 
should  be  lifted  and  potted.  Treated  in 
this  way  they  invariably  keep  through 
the  winter  without  difficulty. — The  Gar- 
den, London. 

* * » 

Wild  Flowers  for  the  Garden. 

When  planting  for  the  early  flower 
garden  do  not  forget  the  wild  flowers. 
Select  a moist,  shady  spot,  remove  suffl- 
ceint  earth  and  fill  in  with  carefully  select 
ed  leaf  mold  from  the  forest.  Fringe  the 
bed  with  pretty  maidenhair  and  other, 
small  ferns,  fill  it  with  the  spring  features, 
anemone,  wild  hepatica  and  violets. 

The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  make  a 
wild  flower  bed  but  as  the  plants  are 
more  hardy  than  cultivated  ones,  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  their  safe 
removal  at  any  time  if  taken  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  adhering  and  kept  well 
watered  and  shaded. — The  Minnesota 

Horticulturist. 

•»  ■»  # 

The  Hyacinth. 

For  more  than  a century,  from  1559  to 
1680,  the  tulip  had  an  undisputed  reign  till 
a rival  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a double 
hyacinth.  Rea  says  of  the  “hyacinth,  or  ja-  , 
cinth;”  It  is  “of  divers  sorts  and  many  of 
them  of  small  esteem.”  Some  double  varie- 
ties were,  however,  known  at  that  time, 
three  being  mentioned  by  Bauhin,  but  the 
double  kind  from  which  modern  ones  have 
been  derived  was  raised  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Peter  Voorhelm,a 
celebrated  Dutch  florist.  The  hyacinth  was 
never  quite  such  a rage  as  the  tulip,  though 
during  the  height  of  its  popularity  great 
prices  were  paid  for  bulbs  in  Holland.  It  is 
said  as  much  as  2,000  florins,  or  about  £ 1 50, 
was  given  for  one  root  by  some  enthusiastic 
Dutch  collector. — Longman's  Magazine. 
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The  committee  of  the  new  Lowell  Street 
cemetery,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  offered 
a prize  of  $ioo  for  the  best  plan  for  laying 
it  out  in  lots,  the  contest  to  close  Jan.  ist. 


There  has  been  considerable  shaking  up 
in  progress  in  relation  to  the  park  affairs 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  resulting  in  a com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  executive  force. 
The  office  of  engineer  and  general  super- 
intendent which  was  held  by  the  well- 
known  engineer,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Latrobe, 


has  been  aboIUhed,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  one  official  under  the  double  head,  two 
will  be  appointed  a general  superinten- 
dent and  a laud-cape  garde l er.  1 he  new 
general  superintendent  will  be  the  super- 
visor of  all  park  work  anil  the  landscape 
gardener,  viill  look  after  the  work  of 
beautifying  the  grounds  and  caring  for  the 
floweis,  plants,  etc.  There  will  be  a local 
superintendent  at  each  parkas  at  present. 
The  new  plan  also  provides  specific  duties 
for  the  various  officials,  which  has  never 
been  the  case  before.  There  will  be  a 
small  clerical  force  and  the  entire  depart- 
ment will  be  run  from  the  main  offices. 
Mr.  Fr.mcis  H.  Walters  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  general  superintendent  at 
a salary  of  $2  ockd  per  annum.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  landscape  gardener  will  prob- 
ably be  $i,8co  per  annum.  Further  econ- 
omyisto  be  accomplished  by  a reduction 
of  the  number  of  employes,  concentration 
ot  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
one  committee,  and  the  supplying  of  most 
of  the  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers  needed 
from  the  various  park  conservatories  in- 
stead of  securing  them  by  purchase.  In 
preparation  for  this  change  the  Board  is 
now  enlarging  the  conservatory  at  Carroll 
Park,  and  will  also  increase  the  capaciby 
of  those  at  Druid  Hill  and  Patterson 
Park.  The  merit  system  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  selection  and  retention  of  employes. 


Mr.  David  Z.  Morris,  for  sixteen  years 
superintendent  of  Mount  Hope  cemetery, 
has  resigned  the  office,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Keller,  his  assistant  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  At  a meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  cemetery,  on  motion, 
the  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret 
coupled  with  a eulogistic  review  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  development  of  the  grounds. 
Mr.  Morris  has  assumed  the  management 
of  Brown’s  Nurseries,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Obituary. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Burritt  Chaffee, 
for  twelve  years  superintendent  of  Oak- 
wood  cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  the 
New  Haven  convention  in  which  he  took 
active  interest  he  appeared  to  be  in  good 
healtti,  and  no  one  would  have  anticipated, 
for  him  so  early  a call  from  the  dread 
messenger.  A month  ago  however  symp- 
tons  of  severe  illness  presented  themselves 
which  calmorated  in  typhoid  fever,  from 
which  he  could  not  rally,  and  he  died 
Wednesday  evening,  October  11,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  49  years.  His 
death  will  profoundly  affect  his  many 
friends  to  whom  his  many  good  qualities 
bound  him  in  a warm  regard.  His  son 
Cuy,  who  has  been  his  assistant  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  cemetery  pjnding  action  by 
the  board.  He  leaves  a widow,  one  daugh- 
ter and  three  sons. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  Mount  Olivet 
cemetery.  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  appointed 
Mr.  A.  H.  Reiter  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  in  place  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hamill. 


Mr.  MaxS.  Retter,  lately  superinten- 
dent of  the  Barrancas.  La.,  national  ceme- 
tery, has  relieved  Wm.  Dillon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemetery  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  Dillon  has  been  transferred 
to  Mound  City,  111. 


The  Park  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  has  appointed  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Pape,  general  supcrintei  d r.t  of  public 
parks,  to  succeed  his  father,  William  C. 
Pape,  « ho  Was  cruelly  murdered  on  Sep- 
ttinbcrS.  The  son  IS  23  years  ol  age.  a 
llonst  by  trade,  ai  d the  c|ue£.ti  n 01  his 
qualiticatii  ns  for  the  position  is  being  dis- 
cussed. V\  bile  sentiment  had  muthlo  do 
with  the  appoii  tment,  ;ind  perhaps  de- 
seiaedly  so,  politics  would  seem  to  have 
had  more. 


< > 

J BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  < 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 
Park  Commissioners,  Commonwealih  of 
Massachusetts,  January  1,  1899.  Illus- 
trated with  maps  and  photogravures.  The 
reports  of  Messrs.  Olmsted  Bros.,  the 
landscape  architects,  are  instructive  fea- 
tures of  this  report. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Part  II,  for  the  year 

1898,  contains  some  interesting  committee 
reports.  That  of  the  committee  on  Chil- 
dren’s gardens,  which  is  illustrated,  shows 
remarkable  progress  in  Uie  work.  Part 
III  of  this  annual  report  gives  a list  of  the 
accessions  to  the  library  for  the  year. 

Superintendent  Leavitt  of  Wyoming 
cemetery,  Melrose,  Mass,,  has  forwarded 
us  an  account  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  prosecuted  at  that  cemetery 
during  the  past  season . 

“Information  Regarding  Cremation  as 
a Method  of  Disposing  of  the  Bodies  of 
the  Dead.”  Boston,  published  by  the  New 
England  Cremation  Society,  1899.  This 
pamphlet  contains  particulars  concerning 
the  New'  England  Cremation  Society,  and 
a large  amount  of  information  touching 
the  present  status  of  this  important  and 
growing  question. 

From  Department  of  Agriculture;  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C.— 
Bulletin  No.  25.  Notes  on  the  Forest 
Conditions  of  Porto  Rico,  by  Robert  T. 
Hill.  An  interesting  and  fully  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  a clear  statement  of  the 
forest  resources  of  Porto  Rico,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  physical  features  of  the 
island  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  for- 
ests and  their  products.  The  illustrations 
of  the  sections  of  woods  are  from  repro- 
ductions of  impressions  made  by  the 
woods  themselves  by  a process  thought  to 
be  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
U m verst  ty  of  N ebraska,  Lincol n has  issued 
a Bulletin  No.  59,  on  the  Homemade 
Windmills  of  Nebraska, by  Erwin  Hinck- 
ley Barbour,  a very  interesting  description 
of  the  homemade  windmills  of  the  farmers 
of  that  state.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  as 
the  author  says,  it  brings  together  views  of 
a number  of  mills  and  presents  facts  about 
their  uses,  construction,  cost  and  durabil- 
ity which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  use  to 
prospective  builders.  This  is  one  of  the 
timely  and  instructive  practical  efforts 
tending  to  endorse  the  wisdom  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  experimental  stations 
of  the  United  States. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  ot  the  city  of  Hat  t- 
ford,  Conn.,  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 

1899.  This  report  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  views  in  the  several  parks  of  the  city, 
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HE  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago,  which 
was  organized  last  June  has  recently  got  into 
working  shape  by  the  election  of  a govern- 
ing board,  which  consists  of  three  sculptors,  three 
painters,  three  architects,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  park  boards, 
one  representative  from  the  board  of  County  com- 
missioners and  six  lay  men.  The  sculptors  are: 
Max  Mauch,  C.  J.  Mulligan  and  Lorado  Taft;  the 
painters:  C.  F.  Brown,  Ralph  Clarkson  and  J.  H. 
Vanderpoel;  the  architects:  Louis  Sullivan,  D.  H. 
Burnham  and  P.  B.  Wright.  The  harmonious  work 
of  this  large  board  will  be  expected  to  create  great 
things  in  the  future  embellishment  of  Chicago. 

T is  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid  development  of 
the  improvement  idea  in  cemetery  practice, 
and  from  the  many  press  reports  and  com- 
ments coming  to  hand  from  New  England  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  we  are  constrained  to  the  belief 
that  the  recent  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  at  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  has  had  a remarkably  happy  influence 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  There  are  however, 
other  causes  leading  up  to  this  condition,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  several  organizations  of  women 
devoted  to  the  recognition  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters and  localities  of  early  American  history,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  tombs  and  graves.  Their 
activity  in  this  direction  has  drawn  attention  through 
the  press  to  the  dilapidated  and  unkempt  condition 
of  these  early  graveyards,  and  naturally  it  has  fol- 


lowed that  attention  should  also  centre  itself  upon 
the  more  modern  burial  places.  But  the  main  cause 
of  this  revival  of  improvement  as  connected  with 
the  recent  convention  alluded  to,  is  undoubtedly  the 
prominence  accorded  to  the  proceedings  by  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  papers.  Some  of  these 
journals  are  of  national  circulation,  while  most  of 
them  have  wide  influence,  and  the  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent manner  in  which  they  treated  the  convention 
proceedings,  not  only  testifies  to  their  up-to-date 
intelligence  and  progressive  spirit,  but  to  their  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  public  sentiment.  A moral 
can  be  readily  drawn  from  this  by  every  cemetery 
official  in  the  country,  which  is:  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  local  press  and  by  impressing  the 
publishers  with  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  ceme- 
tery improvement  enlist  their  sympathies  in  the 
work.  It  will  be  a potent  factor  in  inducing  a pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cemetery  and  its  wel- 
fare. 

The  question  of  small  parks,  or  breathing 
spaces,  as  they  are  often  designated,  for  our 
large  cities^has  become  a paramount  one,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  present  activity  in  relation 
to  the  subject.  The  matter  is  being  threshed  out 
in  the  public  press,  in  social  organizations,  and 
wherever  interest  in  the  people’s  welfare  is  felt,  and 
the  discussions  cover  a broad  field  of  argument,  in- 
troducing not  only  the  aesthetic,  which  has  been, 
hitherto  in  a contain  sense  the  main  spring  of  the 
movement,  but  the  practical  which  unfortunately 
too  often  means  the  dollars  and  cents  side  only.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  statistics  are  being  given  to  show 
that  the  improvement  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  tenement  districts  of  the  large  cities,  such  as 
opening  them  up  and  providing  recreation  areas, 
has  been  an  excellent  investment  on  the  part  of 
city  authorities,  savoring  also  of  the  sound  econo- 
mies involved  in  self-protection.  From  the  aesthe- 
tical  standpoint  the  argument  is  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  small  park  for  crowded  districts;  then 
again  there  is  the  feature  of  municipal  improvement 
closely  allied  with  the  park  idea,  that  of  improv- 
ing the  grounds  about  our  public  buildings.  What 
a great,  iniquitous  oversight  it  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  extensive  and  noble  public  buildings  that 
grace  some  of  our  cities,  without  any  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  their  surroundings,  the  whole  available 
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ground  space  covered  with  the  building  pile,  without 
a thought  for  a framework  of  lawn  or  shrubbery  or 
anything  else  suggestive  about  it.  Indeed  we  have 
needed  Municipal  Improvement  Leagues  for  a long 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  now  in  exis- 
tence will  be  enabled  to  exert  a pronounced  and  bene- 
ficial influence  not  only  on  future  development  but 

in  the  way  of  correcting  the  neglect  of  the  past. 

* * * 

Apropos  to  the  question  of  small  parks  gener- 
ally, the  sixteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  Merchant’s 
Club  of  Chicago,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  ii,  devoted  its  program  of  entertain- 
ment and  discussion  to  “Small  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds. ” At  this  function  the  guest  of  honor  was 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  of  New  York,  a well-known 
writer  on  sociological  subjects  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement  in  New  York  City.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  a number  of  members  of 
the  city  council,  which  by  the  way  has  lately  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  question,  and  the  result  of  the 
meeting  has  already  borne  fruit  in  the  Chicago 
Council,  in  amended  efforts  to  promote  an  early  so- 
lution of  the  problem. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  held  at 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Cora  C.  Jones  of 
Roxbury  delivered  an  address  on  “iYrbor  Day  and 
the  Possibilities  for  Women’s  Clubs,”  in  which  she' 
said,  “Arbor  Day  is  the  only  holiday  that  exists 
for  the  future;  all  others  eufogize  the  past;  keep 
alive  some  memory  mingled  with  sorrow.  Arbor 
Day  speaks  only  of  joy,  progress,  hope;  the  most 
unselfish  of  days,  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
future,  adding  to  the  joy  of  our  descendants  rather 
than  glorifying  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors.’’  This  is 
an  inspiring  view  of  this  modern  American  holiday, 
which  deserves  such  commendation  to  the  good  will 
and  activity  of  the  people,  for  tree  planting  and  the 
out-door  embellishment  of  our  homes  and  public 
places  is  to  be  a line  of  progress  to  characterize  our 
development  in  the  near  future  But  the  most  per- 
timent  feature  of  the  address  was  the  appeal  to  the 
women’s  clubs  to  help  the  cause,  and  one  of  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  her  effort  is  as  follows: 
“What  greater  service  can  women’s  clubs  do  than 
first  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  to  seek  to  impress  on  the  present  generation 
the  imperative  need  of  tree-planting  and  tree-pre- 
servation? It  would  be  a most  worthy  ambition  to 
infuse  through  our  school  system,  reaching  as  it 
does  the  life  and  heart  of  every  child,  the  purpose 
and  the  will  to  exert  every  effort  to  change  the  des- 
tructive process  to  one  of  increase  in  every  state 
and  territory  and  to  teach  those  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  regard  to  the  benefits  and  uses  of 


tree-planting  that  will  deter  them  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  lawns  and  parks.” 

NOTWITHSTANDINGthe  oft  repeated  prom- 
ise that  the  chrysanthemum  has  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity  and  must  soon  give 
way  to  other  floral  favorites,  the  fact  is  that  the 
chrysanthemum  shows  are  increasingin  number  and 
improving  at  least  in  magnitude  so-far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  this  year  proves  anything.  In  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  where  horticultural  societies  have  influ- 
ence, the  recent  floral  exhibits  in  which  the  chrys- 
anthemum has  been  queen,  have,  generally,  speak- 
ing, been  more  important  in  magnitude,  more  at- 
tractive in  display  and  more  successful  financially 
than  in  previous  years.  But  we  do  not  note  any 
great  advances  either  in  the  quality  or  variety  of 
this  floral  wonder,  for  wonder  it  is,  looking  at  its 
career  and  the  remarkable  development  to  which  it 
has  yielded,  and  it  is  perhap'  to  this  condition  that 
the  prognostication  of  its  decline  is  due.  But  the 
readine-s  wdth  which  it  submits  to  the  florists  ef- 
forts, and  the  brilliant  and  effective  floral  displays 
it  produces  will  give  it  a long  lease  in  popular  favor. 
This  w'ill  be  particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
increasing  efforts  of  our  park  commissioners  to  pro- 
vide exhibits  in  their  public  conservatories.  Too 
much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  this  depart- 
ment of  park  work;  it  is  bound  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic utility  of  the  park,  while  it  does  so  much  to 
elevate  and  refine  the  citizen.  We  should  like  to 
sec  more  effort  displayed  in  out-door  exhibits  of 
the  hardy  flowering  chrysanthemums  in  our  parks. 
It  should  be  possible  to  produce  early  flowering 
varieties  of  sufficient  distinctiveness  to  create  beau- 
tiful effects,  and  moreover  it  would  induce  the  use 
of  such  plants  about  the  home  grounds  to  prolong 
the  season  of  fall  flowers. 

ARALIA  SPINOSA. 

I am  indebted  to  Charles  H.  Miller  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  for  many  beautiful  pictures  of  park 
scenes,  but  the  one  of  a group  of  Aralia  spinosa, 
illustrated  with  this,  is  certainly  unsurpassed  for 
beauty.  This  small  tree  is  beautiful  anywhere,  but  in 
a position  such  as  these  three  are  the  combination  is 
very  effective.  As  will  be  seen  the  photographer  has 
caught  them  just  as  their  large  heads  of  flowers  are 
expanded.  I have  seen  heads  of  flowers  large 
enough  to  well  fill  a half  bushel  measure.  In  color 
they  are  greenish  white,  distinct  enough  to  contrast 
nicely  with  the  foliage.  Equally  as  pretty,  if  not 
more  so,  are  the  berries  which  follow  the  flowers. 
From  a green  color  they  change  to  a dark  red,  much 
as  common  elderberries  do,  and  then  to  a black,  and 
one  can  imagine  the  display  when  the  large  heads 
of  flowers  the  picture  presents  are  changed  to  clus- 
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ters  to  dark  red  berries.  The  whole  head,  twigs, 
fruit  stems  and  fruit  all  change  to  a lively  red  color. 
The  contrast  between  berries  and  foliage  is  most 
striking.  What  makes  both  flowers  and  fruit  of 
more  than  usual  value  is  that  they  are  produced 
toward  the  close  of  summer,  when  there  is  a dearth 
of  flowers  on  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  autumn  the  foliage  assumes  the  scarlet  color  of 
a sumach.  This  aralia  is  one  of  many  species,  some 
of  them  hardy  and  others  not,  but  none  of  them 
are  superior  to  this  for  ornamental  planting.  It  is 
a native  of  this  country,  from  Pennsylvania  south- 
wardly. There  are  a few  hereabouts  in  semi-waste 
thickets,  but  I could  never  determine  whether  they 
are  truly  wild  or  have  sprung  from  cultivated 
trees. 

It  can  be  propagated  from  roots,  as  can  all  the 
species;  in 
fact,  about  a 
good-sized 
specimen  lit- 
tle ones  will 
o c c a s ionally 
appear,  but 
not  in  quanti- 
ties to  be  ob- 
ject i onable. 

As  the  illus- 
tration proves 
no  little  ones 
have  appeared 
near  the  three, 
or  if  they  have 
they  have  been 
removed.  It  is 
more  common 
to  find  two  or 
three  start  from  one  center,  as  these  have  done, 
than  for  shoots  to  appear  far  apart.  The  shoots  of 
aralia  are  not  at  all  spreading,  but  the  immense 
compound  leaves  spread  out  so  far  that  an  umbrella- 
like head  is  formed,  making  a nice  canopy  under 
which  to  place  a seat.  The  stems  of  this  aralia  as 
well  as  the  leaf  stalks  are  prickly,  not  with  sharp 
spines,  but  still  sufficiently  so  as  to  notify  those  who 
handle  them  recklessly  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 
Because  of  this  comes  its  name  of  'Hercules’  Club 
and  Devil’s  Walking  Stick,  the  latter  somewhat  of 
a local  name  for  it,  I think. 

The  spikenard,  Aralia  racemosa,  and  another 
species  A.  nudicaulis,  are  wild  here,  but  these  are 
low  growing,  half  herbaceous  sorts,  with  pretty 
flowers  and  fruit. 

Among  closely  allied  plants  are  the  famous  gin- 
seng, Panax  quinquifolium,  and  another,  P.  tri- 
foliurn,  and  the  common  European  ivy,  Hedera 


Helix,  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order. 

There  are  among  other  hardy  arborescent  soits, 
A.  canescens,  A.  Japonica,  A.  pentaphylla  and  A. 
Maximourezii.  Pentaphylla  is  different  and  Maxi- 
mourezii  decidedly  so,  having  palmately  divided 
leaves,  but  Canescens  and  Japonica  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  spinosa,  if  what  are  in  cultivation 
under  these  names  are  correct. 

A closely  allied  genus,  so  close  in  fact  that 
it  is  hard  for  the  general  observer  to  say  wherein  it 
differs,  is  Dimorphanthus  Mandshuricus.  It  would 
pass  anywhere  for  Aralia  spinosa  when  planted  by 
itself,  but  when  near  the  other  it  is  clearly  seen  to 
have  a thicker,  heavier  growth  throughout,  and  it 
flowers  about  lO  days  ahead  of  Aralia.  Its  flower- 
ing is  over  and  fruit  showing  some  red  coloring  by 
the  time  the  Aralia  flowers  open.  It  is  a grand 

companion  to 
the  Aralia.  A 
tree  or  group 
of  it  should  be 
planted  apart 
from  Aralia, 
to  have  the 
benefit  of 
both. 

When  seen 
in  the  winter 
season  no  one 
would  think 
there  would 
be  the  leafy 
shade  afforded 
as  exists  and 
as  the  ill ustra- 
tion  repre- 
sents. The 
length  of  leaf  including  the  leaf  stalk  is  often  fully 
two  feet,  and  then  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  a 
large  bush  of  it  affords  a lovely  bower.  There  are 
other  trees  bearing  compound  leaves  in  the  same 
category.  The  Kentucky  coffee,  Gymnocladus 
Canadensis,  is  one.  Many  a person  has  given  me 
an  incredulous  look  when  I have  recommended  it 
for  a shade  tree.  Yet  it  is  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose. Though  the  branches  are  few,  the  leaves  are 
produced  as  in  Aralia,  and  a beautiful  shade  tree  is 
the  result. 

The  trimmed  tree  showing  to  the  left  of  the 
Aralias  is  the  European  hornbeam,  Carpinus  Be- 
tulus,  an  excellent  one  for  many  situations,  espec- 
ially where,  as  in  this  case,  a tree  of  its  present  out- 
line is  required.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a hand- 
somer group  than  that  illustrated  above,  and  in 
this  case  the  picture  comes  very  near  doing  it 
justice.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  MONUMENT,  LAKEVIEW 
CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

At  intervals  during  the  progress  of  quarrying 
and  cutting  the  Rockefeller  monument,  recently 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  MONUMENT,  LAKEVIEW 
CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

completed  in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O., 
has  been  the  object  of  considerable  attention.  Its 
simplicity  and  magnitude,  as  including  among  its 
members  one  of  the  few  monoliths  in  existence  ex- 
ceeding fifty  feet  in  length,  and  the  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  encountered  and  provided  for  in  the 
transportation  to  the  site,  made  it  a prominent  ob- 
ject in  cemetery  memorials,  and  the  success  of  its 
final  erection  has  been  awaited  with  interest. 


We  are  enabled  herewith  to  give  a view  of  the 
completed  memorial  as  it  stands  to-day  on  the 
Rockefeller  lot  in  Cleveland,  and  also  illustrations 
showing  the  method  and  construction  required  to 
set  its  huge  blocks  of  Barre  granite. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  First  base  14 
feet  by  14  feet  by  3 feet;  second  base,  9 feet  2 
inches  by  9 feet  2 inches  by  3 feet  8 inches;  die,  6 
feet  8 inches  by  6 feet  8 inches  by  7 feet;  shaft,  5 
feet  by  5 feet  by  52  feet,  giving  a total  height  of 
65  feet  8 inches.  To  secure  a stable  foundation  it 
rests  on  a bed  of  concrete  8 feet  deep,  which  should 
insure  an  absolute  permanence. 

Considering  the  dimensions  of  the  monument 
it  has  been  fairly  rapid  in  its  execution,  the  con- 
tract having  been  made  on  April  27,  1898,  and  it 
was  completed  September  12,  1899,  a period  of 
less  than  seventeen  months — a short  time  for  so 
large  a monument. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  connected 
with  the  work  was  the  erection,  which  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Howland  of  Barre,  Vt.,  who  de- 
signed and 
constru  c t e d 
the  rigging 
employed  in 
raising  it. 

The  illustra- 
t i q n s very 
graphic  ally 
describe 
these  opera- 
tions, and  a 
few  further 
details  will 
suffice.  The 
derrick  was 
built  of  six- 
teen-inch 
square  pine 
t i m b e r s , 
spliced  with 
hardwood 
planks,  and 
the  four  legs 
were  spread 
at  the  bottom 
and  braced  to 
maintain  rig- 
i'd  i t y;  the 
tops  of  the 
timbers  were 
united  by 
cross  heads. 

This  derrick 
was  moved 
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out  over  the  stones  as  they  were  needed,  the  stones 
lifted  and  carrried  into  place,  tire  work  being  done 


RAISING  THE  SHAFT,  ROCKEFELLER  MONUMENT. 

by  hand.  The  shaft  was  taken  hold  of  near  the  apex 
and  raised  with  the  heavy  end  resting  on  the  ground 
until  an  upright  position  was  gained.  It  was  then 
lifted  and  blocked  up  until  it  was  high  enough  to 
clear  the  bases  alreadyin  place,  when  the  derrick  and 
shaft  were  moved  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  shaft 
and  it  was  lowered  into  place.  The  operations  were 
carried  out  very  successfully,  all  the  calculations  prov- 
ing to  be  correct,  and  the  monument  was  complete. 

The  above  illustrations  are  valuable  as  showing 
the  apparatus  required  in  the  erection  of  memorials 
of  this  description  in  a cemetery  requiring  great 
care  and  where  space  is  limited. 


WATER  LILIES— A RETROSPECT, 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  a remarkable 
one  and  much  can  be  learned  from  year  to  year  as 
no  two  seasons  are  just  alike,  as  regards  sunshine 
temperature,  etc.  Aquaticulture  has  made  rapid 
strides  and  in  all  our  parks  and  cemeteries  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  to  be  seen  Aquatic  plants. 
The  old  fogyism  that  a water  lily  pond  breeds  ma- 
laria, mosquitoes,  etc.,  has  long  since  proved  falla- 
cious, and  is  superceded  by  intelligent  planting  of 
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all  such  natural  ponds  with  x^quatic  plants  as  they 
are  an  omen  of  health  and  life  giving  properties  in- 
stead of  miasma,  malarial  fevers,  ague,  etc.  Yes, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  swampy  ground  and  ma- 
larial spots,  cannot  only  be  made  beautiful,  pleas- 
ant and  inviting  but  healthful,  and  the  man  who 
undertakes  such  work' is  a philanthropist. 

By  planting  such  ponds,  it  assists  nature  as  by 
so  doing.  Aquatic  plants  oxygenate  and  purify  the 
water  just  as  much  so  in  proportion  as  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants  purify  the  air.  With  live  plants 
in  the  water  and  suitable  plants  for  boggy  and 
swamp  ground,  etc,,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
beneficial  such  work  is  in  such  a community,  and 
how  interesting  and  inviting  such  a picturesque 
lannscape  is  or  will  become  under  skillful  general- 
ship; as  I said  before  Aquaticulture  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  there  is  improvement  all  along  the  line. 

The  addition  of  tender  Aquatic  plants  has  added 
largely  to  the  already  large  class  of  suitable  plants 
for  the  purpose  and  they  well  repay  for  the  extra 
labor  and  time  in  caring  for  and  replanting  them 
annually.  These  plants  have  not  supplanted  the 
hardy  varieties,  for  the  latter  are  indispensable  and 
take  precedence,  yet  they  have  even  made  the  hardy 
ones  more  popular  by  their  novel  features  and  colors, 
for  what  was  lacking  in  the  one,  was  supplied  by 
the  other.  Their  popularity  is  increasing  every 
year  as  their  culture  is  better  understood  and  their 
great  usefulness  as  decorative  water  plants  become 
known. 

During  the  past  season  success  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  not  a few  who  made  an  attempt  at  water- 
gardening, while  again  others  have  failed,  and  while 
it  may  be  readily  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure  it  is  more  difficult  to  answer  without  know- 
ing the  various  conditions  in  any  individual  case. 

It  may  be  that  tender  Nymphseas  and  Victorias 
have  not  been  satisfactory;  then  there  must  be  some  ■ 
thing  wrong  or  wanting  or  out  of  man’s  ordaining 
in  these  cases,  because  there  are  reports  from  other 
sections  that  this  has  been  the  best  season  experi- 
enced. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  weather  this  past  season  has 
been  about  normal,  but  not  so  hot  on  the  whole  as 
last  season.  The  tender  Nymphreas,  Victorias  and 
the  hardy  varieties,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In 
fact  the  Victorias  have  been  better  than  preceding 
years,  especially  V.  Trickeri;  yet  this  latter  variety 
has  failed  to  grow  in  some  places,  and  in  two  or 
three  where  it  was  quite  a success  last  season.  The 
season  must  be  to  blame,  yet  how  can  we  recon- 
cile these  conflicting  statements.  Here  in  New  Jer- 
sey it  has  been  a success;  in  St.  Louis  a complete 
success.  At  penning,  Wa-'hington,  D.  C.,  a plant 
of  the  Victoria  Regia  and  V.  Trickeri  planted  under 
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the  same  conditions  as  the  preceding  year — when 
they  were  a success,  failed  to  make  any  standing, 
yet  seedlings  of  the  latter  variety  that  started  in 
the  same  pond  and  never  disturbed  made  most  sat- 
isfactory growth  and  flowered  on  the  24th  of  Aug- 
ust and  had  leaves  3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 feet  in  diameter, 
without  taking  the  rim  into  account.  The  plants 
in  St.  Louis, — in  Tower  Grove  park  and  in  the 
Botanic  gardens  had  leaves  that  measured  5 ft-  6 
in.,  diameter.  Also  the  plants  at  Riverton,  N.  J. 
In  the  latter  case,  no  artificial  heat  was  used  after 
the  latter  part  of  June.  At  St.  Louis  and  Benning 
none  whatever,  and  the  plants  were  planted  out 
the  first  week  in  June.  I noticed  that  we  had  a 
spell  of  warm  weather  early  in  June  at  planting  out 
time  followed  by  a cool  spell.  This  cool  spell  may 
have  proved  a check  and  where  phuits  had  been 
subjected  to  a change,  undergone  a journey  and 
confinement  for  two  or  three  days  just  previous, 
the  effect  may  have  been  due  to  such  cau-es.  Fol- 
lowing precisely  the  method  of  growing  Victoria 
Tricken  as  described  in  Park  and  CEMETERY  of 
October,  1898,  it  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Out  of 
door  seedlings  havealso  growm  and  flowered  and  the 
last  flower  on  my  largest  plant  was  produced  Oc- 
tober 20th.  last.  I also  had  flowers  of  the  ten- 
der Nymphteas  later  than  this,  and  hardy  Pygmea 
type  this  2nd.  day  of  November. 

There  is  in  some  of  the  older  plantations  of 
Aquatics  a tendency  to  let  the  plants  continue  from 
year  to  year,  and  I have  seen  ponds  overcrowded, 
the  result  was  that  much  foliage  was  crowded  out 
of  the  water,  numerous  flov/ers  hidden  from  view 
and  the  leaves  above  water  destroyed  by  red  spider; 
the  flowers  were  small  and  the  color  pale  and  dull 
compared  to  healthy  vigorous  plants.  It  may  ap- 
pear wasteful  to  thow  away  good  plants  but  better 
to  do  this  than  to  spoil  all;  it  has  to  be  done  in 
other  branches,  and  must  be  done  where  ponds  are 
overstocked  regardless  of  the  disposal  of  such 
plants,  such  conditions  as  above  will  bring  the  cul- 
ture of  Aquatics  into  disrepute. 

Again  there  is  an  error  committed  in  planting 
small  ponds.  The  man  in  charge  wants  to  grow  all 
he  can  and  too  many  varieties  and  plants  are  crowded 
into  one  small  pond,  the  result  is  not  one  does 
satisfactorily;  the  plants  are  in  small  pots  instead 
of  large  boxes  or  tubs,  and  cannot  present  anything 
but  a starved  condition  and  their  true  character  not 
seen  and  some  one  gets  blamed  and  very  likely  the 
vendor  of  such  plants. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Aquatic  plants 
are  voracious  feeders,  they  require  a large  propor- 
tion of  rich  soil  below,  and  ample  space  for  devel- 
opment of  their  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Wni.  Trickcr. 


THE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  PARKS. 

The  public  park  system  of  Rochester  was  origin- 
ated in  1888.  At  present  it  comprises  three  large 
parks  and  a number  ofsmall  squares  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  city;  nearly  seven  hundred  acres  in 
extent. 

Genesee  Valley  park,  which  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  acres,  is  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  city.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Genesee  river. 
Its  general  effect  is  pastoral. 

Seneca  park  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and 
contains  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  famous  Genesee  river  gorge.  The 
general  eftect  of  this  park  is  picturesque. 

Highland  park  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
and  contains  seventy-five  acres.  It  occupies  part 
of  a moraine  which  runs  east  and  west,  and  the 
northern  and  southern  slopes  are  diversified  by  a 
contour  of  small  ravines,  hollows  and  glades  which 
present  a rather  unique  aspect.  The  view  from  the 
highest  point  sweeps  a circle  throughout  the  Gene- 
see Valley  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  Twenty  acres  of 
land  included  in  this  park  were  donated  by  Ellwan- 
ger  dr  Barry,  the  famous  nursery  firm.  The  late 
Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  of  respected  memory,  and  the 
present  venerable  Mr.  Ellwanger,  suggested  using 
Highland  park  as  an  arboretum,  but  on  the  ground 
being  looked  over  with  that  object  in  view  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  on  account  of  the  space  being  too 
limited  for  thatpurpose,  to  exclude  all  arborescent, 
deciduous,  plants,  and  devote  the  southern  slope  of 
the  park  to  a shrub  collection,  that  is,  a collection 
of  shrubs,  hardy  or  nearly  so  in  this  latitude,  of 
ornamental  and  cultural  value  and  botanical  inter- 
est, and  indigenous  throughout  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  The  northern  slope  or  side  of 
the  park  to  be  devoted  to  a pinetum  or  collection 
of  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy  or  nearly  so, 
and  indigenous  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  world. 

The  ground  was  prepared  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  shrub  collection  was  planted  in  1890,  with  con- 
stant accessions  ever  since,  as  they  could  be  pro- 
cured either  by  exchange  or  purchase. 

The  ordinal  or  family  sequence  of  planting  has 
been  adhered  to  amongst  the  shrubs.  Of  course 
there  have  been  modifications  somewhat,  in  order 
to  suit  the  natural  adaptations  of  diflferent  plants. 
We  can  see  to-day  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  have  departed  more  from  fam- 
ily affiliations  than  we  have  done  so  as  to  obtain  the 
proper  conditions  of  plant  growth.  We  are  careful 
now  in  our  accessions  to  place  the  plants  in  the  con- 
ditions best  adapted  to  their  growth,  if  the  ground 
in  the  family  order  is  unsuitable. 

The  shrub  collection  embraces  about  sixty  fam- 
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ilies  and  about  twelve  hundred  species  and  varie- 
ties. 

The  species  of  some  genera,  such  as  Vitex, 


species  and  varieties  of  spir.'eas  placed  as  specimens 
around  in  the  same  manner.  This  conception  has 
been  in  the  main  carried  out  throughout  the  col- 


Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Central  View  at  one  End  of  Shrab  Collection. 


Caesalpinia,  Escallonia,  Cyrilla,  Indigofera,  Fon- 
tanesia,  Corylopsis  and  other  like  subjects  require  a 
little  protection  in  winter. 

At  first  sight,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  it  may 
present  the  effect  of  a confusion  of  shrub  masses 
without  any  purpose  or  object  in  view.  The  mass- 
ing effect,  however,  has  been  adhered  to  as  much 
as  possible.  For  instance,  in  the  rgse  family:  in 
the  spirata  section,  a large  central  group  of  spiriea 
prunifolia  fl.  pi.  was  planted  and  individuals  of 
Spiraea  Japonica  and  its  varieties;  S.  salicifolia  and 


lection.  During  the  past  few  years  the  original 
plans  have  been  deviated  from  somewhat  by  intro- 
ducing numerous  groups  and  masses  of  spring  flow- 
ering bulbs  in  the  grass,  and  showy  biennials  and 
perennials  in  informal  masses,  in  nooks  and  corners 
amongst  the  shrubs  to  add  color  and  charm  to  the 
scene,  and  to  attract  the  people  around.  It  must 
be  understood  of  course,  that  these  bulbs,  biennials 
and  perennials  are  used  purely  for  a show  effect  and 
in  no  botanical  sense  whatever.  We  must  confess 
that  we  had  not  much  sympathy  with  this  idea  at 


Highland  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Mass  of  Select  Sweet  Williams  in  Bloom  Against  Background  of  Spiraeas. 


its  varieties,  and  other  species  of  spiraeas  indivi- 
dualized around  the  outskirts  of  the  group.  In 
another  spiraea  'mass;  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  is  used 
as  the  central  group,  and  forms  of  the  numerous 


first,  when  we  weie  requested  to  carry  it  out,  as  we 
thought  that  a garden  effect  should  be  excluded  from 
the  shrub  collection.  Our  opinions  have  changed 
now,  however,  and  we  arc  enamoured  of  the  beauti- 
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ful  floral  and  foliage  combinations  that  spring  up  be- 
fore us  sometimes  like  fairy  scenes.  Some  idea  can 
be  gathered  from  some  of  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures of  some  of 
these  flowering 
plants  massed  in 
connection  with 
shrub  groups. 

A pleasantfea- 
ture  is  the  grass 
walks  ten  feet 
wide  that  lead  to 
all  convenient 
points.  Grass 
walks  were  used 
on  account  of  the 
steep  nature  of  the 
ground  to  avoid 
washing  out  by 
heavy  rains. 

The  collection 
of  conferious  trees 
and  shrubs,  com- 
menced about  four  years  since,  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  park  contains  up  to  date  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  and  varieties.  They  have  been 
planted  absolutely  without  any  regard  to  generic 
affiliations. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  grow- 
ing of  coniferous  evergreens  knows  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  explain  their  caprices  under  what 
appear  to  be  perhaps  most  favorable  conditions  of 
growth  for  a certain  species  or  variety.  Therefore 
with  the  end  in  view  to  obviate  putting  all  our 
“eggs  in  one  basket”  we  have  tried  the  same  plant 
under  different  likely  conditions,  as  we  believe 


tered  and  in  other  ways  apparently  suitable.  White 
pine,  white  spruce,  hemlock  spruce,  red  cedar,  and 
arboivitge  have  been  planted  in  large  masses  and 

most  of  the  speci- 
m e n s surround 
these  groups.  The 
largest  of  the  coni- 
ferous evergreens 
are  not  over  five  or 
six  feet  in  height, 
and  it  will  be  a few 
years  yet  before 
they  will  be  of  any 
practical  educa- 
tional value. 

The  question 
now  arises  in  con- 
clusion,  what 
value  are  these 
collections  to  the 
people  and  to  the 
tax  payers?  Such 
things  usually 
have  their  opponents  in  all  places,  and  there  has 
been  no  exception  here.  But  during  the  past  few 
years  the  inspiration  conveyed  by  the  general  effect 
of  such  a large  aggregation  of  individuals  and 
masses  of  shrubs  in  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  has 
evoked  great  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  and  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  a great  many  citizens  to  the 
simple  possibilites  of  embellishing  their  home 
grounds.  It  is  quite  a common  occurrence  to  see  a 
lady  or  gentlemen  going  around  with  note  book 
and  pencil  jotting  down  what  appeals  to  them  as 
being  suitable  for  a definite  place  in  their  own 
private  grounds,  as  everything  is  plainly  labeled  for 


Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A Partial  View  of  the  Lilacs  in  Bloom 

there  is  a greater  likelihood  by  this  method  of  ob-  that  purpose.  On  week  days,  and  particularly  on 
taining  good  healthy  specimens,  than  by  putting  all  Sunday  afternoons,  large  crowds  of  people  visit  the 
of  a genus  together  even  if  the  ground  is  well  shel-  grounds  during  the  summer  months. 
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Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  the  venerable  and  esteemed 
president  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  has 
in  view  the  purchase  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres 
of  rich,  alluvial  land  adjacent  to  Genesee  Valley 
park  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a comprehen- 
sive arboretum.  We  sincerely  hope  the  doctor  will 
succeed.  John  Dunbar. 

SPIRAEA  AT  ROSE  BRAKE. 

A collection  of  spiraeas  is  one  of  our  specialties 
at  Rose  Brake  and  we  find  no  other  class  of  shrubs 
so  useful  for  furnishing  bloom  throughout  the 
summer. 

A large  and  beautiful  shrubbery  may  be  made 
of  spiraeas  alone.  Their  diversity  of  foliage  is  re- 
markable; so  many  , shapes  and  sizes  of  leaves  can 
be  found  among  them.  Some  are  very  small  and 
willow-like,  as  in  S.  salicifolia  and  the  familiar  S. 
Thunbergii.  Others  are  wedge-shaped,  as  is  S. 
cuneifolia;  some  have  Hawthorn  like  foliage,  some 
are  plum-leaved,  while  some  have  handsome  com- 
pound leaves  which  resemble  the  Mountain  Ash. 
They  mimic  the  foliage  of  so  many  plants  that 
many  of  them  have  been  named  for  this  habit  alone, 
as  Spiraea  chaemaedrifolia,  S.  sorbifolia,  S.  vaccini- 
folia;  S.  carpi naefolia  and  S.  hypericifolia.  We  have 
planted  all  these  species  and  many  more,  but  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  the  size  to 
which  they  would  ultimately  attain,  that  some  have 
over-topped  and  crowded  out  the  smaller  kinds. 
We  hope  to  make  a new  Spiraea  shrubbery  next 
season,  as,  having  studied  them  for  a number  of 
years,  we  feel  that  we  can  profit  by  our  past  mis- 
takes. I will  describe  here  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beautiful  of  these  shrubs,  with  their 
time  of  bloom  and  habit  of  growth. 

Earliest  of  all,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  shrubs  known  to  our  gardens  is  Spiraea 
Thunbergii  which  here  in  our  collection,  is  of  grace- 
ful spreading  habit  and  is  about  five  feet  in  height. 
It  has  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  but  is  planted  in 
partial  shade.  Before  the  leaves  come,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  this  spiraea  will  begin  to  show  its 
tiny  white  pearl-like  flower  buds  strung  on  slender- 
est, hair-like,  lateral  branches.  In  a few  days 
these  will  expand  into  small  white  blossoms  in 
corymbs,  so  freely  produced  as  to  cover  the  plant. 
They  last  a week  or  ten  days,  sometimes  longer. 
Indeed  a few  flowers  may  still  linger  on  the  branches 
after  the  bush  is  in  full  foliage.  These  fine  narrow 
leaves  have  a very  graceful  appearance.  They  are 
very  abundant  and  are  of  a charming  shade  of  light 
green.  They  remain  on  the  bush  sometimes  as 
late  as  December, ' atid-this  >spira;a-  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plants  we  have  for  autumnal  effects. 
The  foliage  changes  to  soft  delicate  salmon  and 


reddish  orange  shades,  and  retains  this  coloration 
a long  time. 

The  next  spiraea  to  bloom  in  our  shrubberies  is 
S.  arguta,  which  opens  a day  or  two  after  S.  Thun- 
bergii, of  which  it  is  a hybrid.  It  has  very  abun- 
dant and  larger  flowers  than  its  parent,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  so  beautiful.  They  are  shorter,  and 
oblong  obvate  in  shape,  and  do  not  color  so  finely 
in  the  fall.  This  is,  however,  a very  valuable 
shrub  for  its  beautiful  early  bloom.  Spiraea  pruni- 
folia,  the  plum-leaved  spiraea,  familiarly  called 
Bridal  Wreath,  is  the  next  to  flower  here,  and  is  so 
well  known  that  I need  say  little  about  it.  Per- 
haps fifty  S.  prunifolias  are  planted  to  one  of  any 
other  variety,  and  to  very  many  people,  the  word 
spiraea  has  no  other  meaning.  In  our  cemetery 
here  the  greaf  ousljes  of  this  spiraea  are  uniformly 
tied  up  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  with 
strong  cord,  so  that  they  all  look  exactly  alike.  In 
our  own  shrubberies  we  let  them  alone  and  they 
have  a graceful  and  slightly  weeping  habit  of  growth. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  spiraeas  and  it  turns  in 
the  fall  to  beautiful  shades  of  salmon-pink  and  dead 
gold,  at  which  season  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei  bloomsabout  the  same  time, 
as  S.  prunifolia  and  is  of  first  importance  in  its 
family.  It  is  becoming  very  generally  planted  and 
makes  a very  large  spreading  bush,  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  height.  In  the  spring  its  branches  art 
weighted  down  under  the  wealth  of  clustered  bloom, 
dazzlingly  white,  and  covering  the  shrub  like  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Spiraea  crataegifolia  is  another  shrub  of  large 
growth  and  blooms  about  a week  later  than  S. 
Van  Houttei.  It  produces  its  flowers  as  profusely, 
but  they  are  not  such  a pure  white.  It  is  very  fine 
when  in  flower  and  should  be  planted  to  keep  up 
the  succession  of  bloom. 

Spiraea  bracteata  blooms  late  in  May  or  early  in 
June  and  seems  to  be  a spiraea  of  medium  size  with 
rounded  leaves  and  very  abundant  white  flowers  in 
dense  clusters.  Many  nurserymen  sell  this  spiraea 
under  the  name  of  spiraea  rotundifolia  alba.  It 
may  readily  be  recognized  by  the  bract  borne  near 
the  middle  of  the  flower  stalk. 

Spiraea  cantoniensis,  also  called  S.  Reevesii,  is 
of  medium  size,  and  blooms  late  in  May.  The 
double  form  is  a fine  shrub  and  it  remains  a very 
long  time  in  flower.  This  is  one  of  the  shrubs  that 
does  well  in  the  shade.  Indeed  we  find  that  many 
of  its  class  do  excellently  well  in  a partly  shaded 
situation  near  large  trees. 

Spiraea  cuneifolia  has  curious  small  wedge- 
shaped  leaves  and:  dusters  of  pretty  white  flowers 
that  open  in  June."  It  is  of  rather  straggling  habit 
of  growth  but  is  pretty  and  distinct  and  of  medium 
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size.  One  of  the  largest  of  spirjeis  is  -S.  opulifolia. 
This  is  strong-growing  and  becomes  a tall,  upright 
shrub  with  large  light  green  foliage,  something  like 
that  of  the  snowball  and  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers  in  June.  Its  common  name  is  wine  bark 
and  it  grows  wild  on  the  cliffs  of  the  river  here. 
After  blooming  the  carpels  or  seed  vessels  are  con- 
spicuous and  very  ornamental  turning  reddish  or 
wine  color  on  the  stems. 

S.  opulifolia  aurea  is  the  golden-leaved  spirma, 
and  should  be  planted  in  the  sun  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  young,  light  orange  colored  leaflets  are 
very  pretty  when  they  first  expand  in  the  spring. 
As  the  season  advances  the  foliage  becomes  duller 
in  hue  and  it  planted  in  the  shade,  reverts  to  green. 
This  spiraea  is  largely  planted  by  those  who  like 
golden-leaved  effects.  We  have  what  we  call  the 
golded  shrubbery  composed  of  these  spiraeas,  gol- 
den-leaved Philadelphus,  golden-leaved  elders  and 
for  contrast,  some  purple-leaved  plums,  birches  and 
hazles.  This  shrubbery  was  an  experiment  which 
I will  describe  at  another  time. 

To  return  to  the  spiraeas.  S.  discolor,  variety 
ariaefolia,  also  called  spray  bush,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  family,  and  is  distinct  from  all  that 
I have  described.  It  will  grow  ten  feet  high  in  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  should  have  a conspicuous  place 
where  it  can  get  the  sun  and  have  plenty  of  room 
to  develop.  It  has  a distinct  grace  and  beauty  of 
its  own  and  has  large  feathery  panicles  of  bloom 
that  are  greenish  white  and  fragrant.  These  are 
very  freely  produced  and  give  it  an  airy  effect  hard 
to  describe.  This  should  be  in  every  collection. 
It  blooms  towards  the  end  of  June. 

Other  June  bloomers  are  S.  Billardii  and  S. 
Blumei.  These  have  spikes  of  pink  blossoms  with 
long  stamens  and  continue  in  flower  a long  time. 
S.  Billardii  is  of  larger  growth  than  S.  Blumei  and 
has  longer  and  stiffer  spikes  of  flowers.  They  are 
useful  for  variety  and  to  keep  up  the  procession  of 
bloom. 

Spiraea  trilobata  has  very  pretty  foliage  and  is 
of  low  spreading  growth  and  is  valuable  to  plant  on 
the  margin  of  the  shrubbery  as  it  droops  gracefully 
to  the  ground.  It  has  white  flowers  in  June.  The 
three  lobed  leaves  are  prettily  crenate  or  scalloped, 
and  it  is  more  useful  for  foliage  than  for  flower. 

Spiraea  sorbifolia  has  pinnate  foliage  like  that 
of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  large  plumes  of  cream 


colored  flowers  in  June.  It  is  of  rampant  growth, 
suckers  freely  and  must  be  watched  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  It  likes  a moist  situation. 

Much  finer  is  Spiraea  Lindleyana  which  has  the 
same  character  of  flowers  and  foliage  but  is  more 
refined  in  appearance  and  is  useful  in  sub-tropical 
planting  with  its  picturesque  primate  leaves.  It 
needs  plenty  of  moisture  and  is  one  of  the  choicest 
of  spiraeas.  It  does  not  do  well  here  and  dies  down 
to  the  roots  in  cold  winters.  The  hot  dry  summers 
keep  it  from  flowering  well. 

A pretty  little  group  for  the  margin  of  a shrub- 
bery or  for  a flower  border  is  composed  of  spiraea 
callosa  alba,  a small  shrub  always  in  bloom  from 
June  to  severe  frost,  spiraea  Bumalda  and  spiraea 
callosa  crispifolia.  S.  Bumalda  is  a little  smaller 
than  S.  callosa  alba  and  has  beautiful  heads  of 
bright  pink  flowers.  S.  callosa  crispifolia  is  the 
smallest  of  all  shrubby  spiraeas  and  is  a little  gem. 
It  is  of  rounded  form  and  has  curled,  crisped 
leaves  that  are  very  pretty  and,  odd  and  it  is  a pro- 
fuse bloomer.  It  has  heads  of  small  pink  flowers 
all  summer. 

A conspicuous  place  in  the  flower  border  should 
be  accorded  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  which  is 
a spiraea  of  medium  growth  and  very  valuable  for 
its  succession  of  rich  pink  heads  of  flowers.  It  is 
well  known  and  much  used  by  florists  for  forcing. 
To  succeed  with  it  requires  careful  cultivation  and 
free  use  of  the  garden  shears,  as  all  the  faded  bloom 
must  be  clipped  away  to  encourage  fresh  flowering. 

Spiraea  callosa  Fortune!  is  of  medium  growth 
and  has  beautiful  flowers  in  July  as  rich  in  color  as 
those  of  S.  Anthony  Waterer.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  late  flowering  spiraeas  and  is  sometimes 
called  superba. 

We  have  many  more  species  and  varieties  of 
spiraea,  but  I have  described  the  most  conspicuous 
of  them,  and  have  said  enough  I hope,  to  prove 
their  great  value  in  all  colleetions  of  shrubs.  They 
should  not  be  crowded,  nor,  as  a rule,  planted  in 
dense  shade. 

Many  of  them,  however,  prefer  partial  shade 
and  all  of  them  like  to  have  wet  feet.  They  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  margins  of  ponds  and  running 
streams. 

I will  at  some  future  time,  devote  a chapter  to 
the  herbaceous  varieties  of  spiraea. 

Danske  Dandridge. 


“ A garden  is  a place  arranged  for  promenades  and  at  tlie  same  time  for  the  recreation 
of  the  eyes.  But  it  is  also  an  accessory  to  the  house,  serving  it  as  an  accompaniment,  an 
environment;  and,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  simply  another  apartment,  an  anne.x  of  the 
house.  Therefore,  how  can  the  art  which  built  and  adorned  the  dwelling  be  refused  the 
right  to  interfere  in  this  exterior  house?” — Vitet. 
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WHITE  LILIES.  (Pancratiums .) 

INN^AUS  in  his  “Philoso- 
phy of  Botany”  gives  the 
“natural”  as  the  last  of  the 
three  characters  used  in  the 
description  of  plants. 

A natural  family,  or  or- 
der is  composed  of  several 
genera  of  plants,  which  by 
haying  some  common  mark 
of  resemblance,  receive  a 
name,  based  upon  this  general  character.  In  many 
cases  the  name  comes  from  the  most  conspicuous 
genus  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Rosacea;  of  rose-like 
plants  and  Liliacsea  of  lily-like  bulbs. 

The  order  Liliaca:a  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs  or 
trees  with  bulbs,  corms,  rhyzoma  or  fibrous  roots, 
simple,  sheathing  or  clasping  flowers.  All  lilies  are 
herbs  with  scaly  bulbs,  whence  arise  the  tall  and 
rather  slender  stalks,  furnished  with  alternate  or 
somewhat  whorled  leaves,  bearing  upon  their  sum- 
mit erect,  or  drooping  flowers,  characterized  by 
purity,  elegance  and  sweet  perfume. 

The  typical  genus  lilium  or  true  lily  embraces 
the  considerable  number  of  ninety,  as  far  as  known. 
They  are  scattered  over  the  world  in  all  temperate 
parts. 

The  lilies  native  to  the  United  States  are  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  world  and  embrace  a large  number. 

Pancratiums,  or  in  local  nomenclature  “Gray- 
son lilies,”  “Cup  lilies,”  “Swamp  lilies”  and  most 
common  of  all,  “Spider  lilies”  aresnow-white  lilies 
native  to  the  swamp  lands  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  Gray  says  Pancratium 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  all-powerful,  for  which 
he  sees  no  meaning.  Probably  the  learned  botan- 
ist failed  to  see  them  at  home  on  the  rivers,  bayous, 
savannahs,  lakes  and  water-ways  of  the  Southern 
borders.  “All-powerful”  is  what  they  naturally 
suggest.  From  every  strong  bulb  six  or  eight, 
sometimes  ten  bloom-stalks  shoot  up,  and  the  long, 
strap-shaped  leaves  as  broad  as  a saddle-girth  are 
bright  and  shining  green.  Below  about  35  degrees 
the  leaves  are  evergreen.  Every  stalk  bears  a clus- 
ter of  pure  white  blooms  and  the  construction  of 
these  beautiful  lilies  warrants  the  assertion  that  they 
are  the  eccentric  members  of  the  class.  The  long, 
lanceolate,  snow-white  perianth  surrounding  the 
central,  upright  cup,  also  pure  white,  is  unlike  any 
other  lily,  and  imparts  an  unique  and  very  graceful 
appearance  to  the  bloom. 

They  are  profuse  and  constant  bloomers  and  so 
densely  do  they  grow  in  their  native  haunts  that 
above  the  luxuriant  masses  of  green  ferns,  flags, 
tall  grasses,  reeds  and  aquatics  the  spreading  blooms 


upheld  on  tall  stalks  are  like  white- pinioned  birds 
in  flight,  and  from  the  deck  of  a passing  boat,  car 
window,  or  other  point  of  view  the  efiect  is  fascin- 
ating. 

No  wildling  takes  more  kindly  to  culture,  and 
no  lily  fills  so  many  different  places  as  these.  Under 
the  drip  of  the  fountain,  or  bordering  any  water- 
way, they  are  beautiful;  and  equally  as  well  aie 
they  set  out,  in  exposed  places,  if  they  get  plenty 
of  water  during  the  summer  time.  The  long,  strap- 
shaped leaves  make  crowns  and  from  all  sides  grace- 
fully fall, extending  like  fountains  of  green,  no  mear> 
ornament  for  any  position.  The  blooms  are  wax- 


like in  construction  and  the  writer  was  sending  some 
flowers  to  a sweet  girl  graduate,  one  June,  and  be- 
ing in  doubt  about  the  beautifulspider  lily’s  lasting; 
qualities  culled  some  blooms  and  kept  them  in  water 
as  an  experiment.  They  stood  the  test.  Thirty-six 
hours  afterwards  they  were  perfectly  fresh.  The 
bloom  stalk  is  large,  cylindrical  and  hollow  and 
should  really  only  be  cut  when  elaborate  floral  dis- 
play is  wanted,  but  the  separate  stem  to  each  of 
the  four  or  six  lilies  that  are  borne  on  the  terminus 
is  just  about  three  inches  long  and  therefore  con- 
venient for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Pancratiums  flower  from  May  till  frost  in  which 
they  differ  from  all  other  lilies.  Although  native  to- 
all  southern  lands,  and  apparently  semi-aquatic, 
they  are  perfectly  hardy  in  northern  sections  if  a 
few  general  rules  are  observed.  First  of  all,  and 
last,  and  most  important,  bed  them  deeply  in  mel- 
low soil  This  enables  them  to  resist  the  severest 
cold.  Two  and  three  feet,  more  rather  than  less,. 
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is  what  may  be  called  deep.  They  are  frequently 
three  feet  and  more,  in  their  native  beds. 

Plantations  of  white  lilies  are  ever  more  beauti- 
ful and  effective  than  one,  or  a -few  in  each  place. 
The  lone-sentinel  lily  stalk  no  matter  how  beautiful 
the  flowers,  fails  entirely  to  convey  a full  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  many  together.  Reference  in 
this,  is  to  out-door  cemetery,  park  or  garden  plant- 
ing. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  white  lilies  har- 
monize  with- all  other  flowers  and  are  beautifiers  to 
masses  of  foliage  formed  by  other  plants. 

Japan  has  proven  the  possibilities  of  Pancra- 
tiums  by  its  pink  and  scarlet  “spider  lily.”  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson  said  there  were  no  poor  relations 
in  the  lily  family,  which  is  gratifying  when  the  na- 
tive spider  lily  is  modestly  asserting  its  claims. 

G.  T.  Brennan. 

THE  WASTE  OF  LEAVES  AND  TOPSOIL. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING  OF  LEAVES. 

Every  fall  the  air  in  suburban  places  is  made 
acrid  and  thick  with  the  smoke  from  burning  leaves. 
The  other  day  I heard  an  old  gentleman  call  to  a 
friend  across  the  street  of  a town  near  New  York, 

‘ ‘We  shan’t  have  any  pure  air  any  more  for  a month 
or  six  weeks.  It’s  an  outrage,  and  ought  to  be 
stopped.”  Elven  so.  The  places  where  people  live, 
their  roads  and  lawns  public  and  private,  must  be 
kept  neat,  and  the  intrusive  and  ubiquitous  leaves 
cleared  away.  But  why  must  they  be  destroyed  to 
the  loss  of  a valuable  thing  and  the  public  incon- 
venience? Are  there  no  horses  to  be  bedded,  no 
compost  heaps,  no  manure  piles  through  which  the 
leaves  can  at  last  be  returned  to  the  soil  as  Nature 
intended?  As  everybody  knows,  but  few  stop  to 
think,  leaves  are  a valuable  fertilizer,  the  natural 
provision  for  preserving  and  replenishing  the  soil, 
a loan  from  the  earth  which  ought  to  be  returned 
to  it  for  its  and  our  maintenance  and  increase.  Yet 
uncountable  leaves  are  yearly  burned,  not  only  in 
swept-up  heaps  in  suburban  lots  and  streets,  but 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  neighboring  woods. 
This  is  done  in  the  name  of  neatness,  and  not  only 
are  the  leaves  destroyed,  but  part  of  the  humus  too, 
and  the  soil  is  yearly  depleted.  Will  people  not 
reflect  that  this  is  not  only  a waste,  but  like  any 
other  waste,  a foolish  one? 

# # * 

THE  WASTE  OF  TOPSOIL. 

Far  too  seldom  does  anyone  raise  a protesting 
voice  against  the  covering  up  and  virtual  oblitera- 
tion of  topsoil.  Topsoil  is  the  compost  of  humus 
and  minerals  spread  by  Nature  over  the  earth  in  ten 
thousand  years;  and  this  precious  substance  out  of 
which  vegetation  grows  which  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  man  and  his  animals,  which  produces 


wheat  for  his  bread  and  timber  for  his  shelter  and 
grass  for  his  cattle,  is  what  can  be  seen  obliterated 
under  any  barren  rubbish  that  is  solid  wherever 
men  have  begun  to  build  houses  or  cut  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  Topsoil  is  most  commonly  buried  where 
a house  is  built,  and  the  clay  or  gravel  from  the 
cellar  excavation  is  thrown  out.  This  is  done, 
partly  because  it  is  cheaper  for  the  time,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  easier,  and  people  have  not  yet  begun 
to  think  about  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
house  is  finished  and  the  yard  is  graded  new  top- 
soil has  to  be  hauled  in,  often  at  great  expense,  for 
the  lawn  to  grow  upon,  but  that  is  no  matter;  the 
trouble  and  small  expense  of  removing  the  topsoil 
from  the  site  of  the  house  and  a little  distance  round 
it  and  putting  it  on  one  side  till  wanted,  has  been 
saved,  and  the  owner  does  not  stop  to  think  and 
the  builder  does  not  care. 

But  cellar  excavations  are  not  the  only  places 
where  surface  soil  is  buried  alive;  wherever  there  is 
grading  and  filling  we  may  look  to  find  alluvial  deposit 
underneath  and  debris  on  the  top.  For  instance, 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City,  where 
“good  dirt”  is  scarce  and  costly,  there  is  a tract  of 
some  acres  which  happened  to  slope  a few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  road;  so  its  rich  meadow 
loam  has  been  buried  under  rocks  the  product  of 
neighboring  blasting  operations,  and  over  them 
thin  gravel  has  been  spread  on  which  coarse  weeds 
are  growing.  Before  many  years  the  land  will  be 
cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  then  some  other  place 
will  have  to  be  stripped  of  its  surface  soil  to  pro- 
vide something  for  the  grass  plots  and  flower  beds 
to  grow  in.  Perhaps  the  land  will  sell  for  just  as 
much  for  building  purposes  with  a coating  of  rub- 
bish as  of  fertile  soil;  but  surely  it  would  have  been 
wiser  and  cheaper  in  the  end  in  these  days  of  ma- 
chinery to  have  stripped  off  nine  inches  or  so  of  the 
meadow  to  put  over  the  rocks  and  gravel.  There 
seems  to  be  something  wanton  and  wrong  in  the 
wasting  of  these  resources  by  which  after  unknown 
ages,  the  earth  has  been  made  fit  for  man’s  habita- 
tion. The  surface  soil  is  a trust  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages  in  the  bank  of  Nature,  for  our 
use  and  that  of  the  generations  that  come  before 
and  after,  and  those  who  abuse  and  destroy  it  are 
betraying  their  trust  and  wasting  the  inheritance  of 
posterity.  H.  A.  Caparn. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  reciting  that  the  organization  be- 
lieves that  the  presence  ot  forests  is  conducive  to 
public  health,  and  recommending  to  all  govern- 
ments to  set  apart  such  portions  of  their  forests  as 
may  be  practicable  for  national  parks. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  "|L 

Conducted  by  (,•,,. 


Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  yon  found  it. 


WINTER  WORK. 

Tn  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war,  may  be  good 
advice  for  nations  but  in  our  line  we  must  occupy 
the  season  of  warring  elements  with  preparation  for 
the  peaceful  campaign  of  summer. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  ‘‘sinews  of  war” 
mean  the  same  and  are  more  or  less  a neces- 
sity, so  raising  money  may  be  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  winter  work  of  Improvement 
Associations,  though  the  chief  end  of  such  work  as 
I shall  suggest  is  to  arouse  interest  and,  if  possible, 
enthusiasm,  in  the  subject  while  at  the  same  time 
imparting  wholesome  information  in  a manner  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  recognized  as  pleasant  recrea- 
tion. 

The  would  be  landscape  painter  has  first  to  learn 
how  to  see;  how  to  look  at  scenes  and  objects  in 
their  various  aspects  that  he  may  learn  the  secrets 
of  composition,  of  atmosphere,  of  breadth,  of  what 
to  see  and  of  what  to  overlook;  of  all  that  pertains  to 
seeing  what  constitutes  good  landscape  art.  One 
who  has  not  had  this  eye  training  is  incompetent 
to  judge  such  paintings,  for  they  have  never  correctly 
seen  the  aspects  of  nature  that  are  depicted. 

^ All  this  is  in  some  degree  true  of  the  position  of 
the  general  public  in  relation  to  various  phases  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  planting,  a long  step 
towards  rousing  interest,  raising  money,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  work  of  any  given  associa- 
tion will  have  been  taken. 

As  has  been  intimated  elsewhere  in  these  papers, 
the  best  way  to  put  the  subject  clearly  before  the 
people  is  by  furnishing  good  examples,  and  the 
next  best  way  is  by  illustrated  talks  by  a competent 
landscape  gardener  or  by  a well  informed  amateur. 

The  material  for  lantern  slides  to  be  used  in  il- 
lustrating such  little  lectures— talks  is  abetter  word 

should  be  diligently  gathered  by  club  members 

who  are  camerists  and  can  take  pictures  of  good  and 
bad  front  gardens  and  back  yards,  neglected 
grounds  and  those  that  have  been  nicely  improved, 
barren  railroad  station  grounds  and  those 
that  are  planted  and  cared  for,  littered  commons  or 
public  squares  and  those  that  have  been  trans- 
formed by  trees  and  shrubs,  dreary  graveyards  and 
modern  cemeteries  that  are  cared  for  on  the  lawn 
plan,  bleak  or  sun  scorched  school  house  grounds 


and  others  that  have  been  reclaimed  and  human- 
ized, unsheltered  churches  and  those  that 
have  been  shaded  and  screened  by  planting,  and  so 
on.  There  is  no  end  to  the  subjects  that  may  be  se- 
cured for  showing  the  before  and  after  effects  of  ap- 
propriate planting.  If  such  negatives  are  not  avail- 
able at  home,  it  should  not  be  a difficult  matter  to 
get  them  from  other  clubs. 

Once  secured,  these  lantern  slides  with  the  talks 
to  accompany  them  may  be  worked  into  a Lyceum 
course,  utilized  as  a church  or  school  entertainment, 
or  boldly  brought  forward  as  one  or  two  numbers 
for  a course  of  entertainments  gotten  up  by  any  Im- 
provement Association  for  raising  funds  to  be  used 
in  prosecuting  the  campaign  of  the  coming  spring 
and  summer.  In  anycase  they  will  prove  popular. 

Other  entertainments  included  in  such  a series 
mightbe  chosen  to  suit  any  community,  as  tableaux, 
living  pictures,  living  statuary,  a musical  or  literary 
evening,  a play,  progressive  whist  or  other  progres- 
sive games,  etc.,  but  at  least  two  evenings  of  such 
a series  should  be  devoted  to  carefully  thought  out, 
aptly  illustrated  talks,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned here  because  they  are  most  helpful,  serving 
as  they  do  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  in  money 
and  making  friends  for  the  cause.  In  no  other  way 
can  be  so  distinctly  shown  what  may  be  accom- 
plished along  these  lines. 

Aside  from  developing  means  and  interest,  the 
next  in  importance  of  possible  winter  work,  is  de- 
ciding what  needs  to  be  done. 

A plan  for  the  summer  campaign  is  as  neces- 
sary as  interest  among  the  residents  and  friends  for 
the  work.  To  do  anything  well  there  must  first  be 
a clear  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 
There  is  a always  someone  thing. to  be  done,  that 
is  of  paramount  importance.  That  is  the  thing  to 
do  first.  There  is  usually  something  else  that  comes 
a close  second  after  the  first,  and  that  is  what 
should  be  taken  in  hand  as  the  second  feature  of  the 
season’s  work.  And  so  on,  taking  up  each  bit  of 
work  in  the  order  decided  upon.  In  this  way,  by 
calmly,  leisurely  and  intelligently  planning  in  ad- 
vance, the  most  and  the  best  can  be  done  with  both 
time  and  money  when  the  season  for  active  work  is 
come,  and  there  will  be  fewer  false  moves  and  less 
to  regret  when  the  working  days  are  over  and  the 

results  are  reviewed.  F.  C.  S. 

* * * 

It  is  well  said  that  ‘‘in  selecting  work  to  be 
done  the  end  to  be  accomplished  must  recommend 
itself.  There  must  be  real  work  to  do,  and  its  ex- 
pediency or  its  necessity  must  appeal  to  the  moral 
and  aesthetic  sense.  Something  can  always  be 
done  when  the  public  recognizes  the  need  of  do- 
ing.” 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XL VII. 
GENTIANALES. 

THE  JASMINUM,  FRAXINUS  AND  MENYANTHES 

ALLIANCE. 

{Conti7incd^.%.i^ 

Stapelia  is  a genus  of  South  African  succulents 
requiring  much  the  same  cultural  conditions  as  the 
tender  cacti.  There  are  70  species,  some  of  which 


STAPELIA  GIGANTEA.  Flowcrs  I foot  to  1 4 inches . 


^are  very  curious  but  hardly  agreeable  as  to  perfume. 

Gelseininvi  “yellow  jasmin”  has  3 species  in  the 
■southern  states,  China  and  Sumatra.  The  south- 
•ern  G.  sempervirens  has  a double  form,  and  would 
I think  flourish  on  south  walls  at  Philadelphia.  It 
'just  manages  to  exist  there  in  the  open  ground. 
From  eastern  Virginia  southward  it  is  a beautiful 
fragrant  yellow  flowered  climber,  covering  low 
shrubs  with  its  alluring  but  poisonous  blossoms. 
They  should  never  be  carried  in  the  mouth. 

Spigelia,  ‘pink  root”  has  30  species  in  tropical 
■and  South  America.  There  are  five  native  species 
'but  S.  Marilandica  is  the  best  and  only  one  com- 
monly grown. 

Nuxia  floribunda  and  Gonioma  Kamassi  are 
small  South  African  trees.  The  wood  of  the  latter 
•is  in  high  repute  for  the  making  of  carpenters  tools. 

Btiddleia  is  a genus  of  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers 
with  70  species.  They  are  found  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  African 
islands.  Four  or  five  are  found  along  the  Mexican 
border,  B.  marrubiifolia  being  the  most  showy.  B. 
■globosa  a Chilian  species  does  well  at  San  Fran- 
■cisco,  Calif.,  and  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  a 
showy  orange  flowered  shrub  of  rather  loose  growth. 
B.  Japonica  and  B.  Lindleyana  from  China  and 
Japan.  B.  panicnlata  from  Afghanistan  eastward 
•and  B.  Colvillei  from  Sikkim  are  also  grown  as 
fairly  hardy  kinds  southward.  B.  salvifolia  is  a 


small  tree  in  South  Africa  whose  wood  is  useful 
for  engraving. 

Emorya  in  i or  2 species  are  found  along  the 
Mexican  border. 

Desfotitainea  spinosa  is  a handsome  small  shrub 
found  along  the  Andes  from  Columbia  to  Chili. 

Strychtios,  nux  vomica,  is  a sample  of  what  some 
of  these  plants  can  do  in  the  way  of  poison.  The 
species  are  often  pretty  shrubs  however  when  laden 
with  their  golden  fruit. 

Exaciim  has  30  species  in  the  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Socotra  and  Madagascar. 
They  are  often  mountain  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
of  great  beauty.  Half  a dozen  or  so  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, generally  with  violet  purple  flowers. 

Orpliinni  frutescens  is  a small  South  African 
shrub  with  pink  flowers. 

Sabbatia  in  15  species  are  natives  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba.  They  are  handsome  sometimes  fra- 
grant pink  or  white  flowered  annual  or  biennial  herbs, 
slender  growing  but  with  handsome  heads  of  flow'er. 
They  .often  grow  in  marshy  places,  but  some  at 
least  are  amenable  to  cultivation. 


EXACUM  MACRANTHUM.— Chronicle. 


The  yellow  Chlora perfoliata,  several  pink  flow- 
ered Erythrceas,  Cicendia  pnlchella,  and  the  East 
Indian  Ccinscorn's  perfohata  and  Partshii  2X&  among 
many  of  the  interesting  and  pretty  annuals  of  the 
aflinity  but  little  thought  of,  which  might  be  tried 
grouped  with  such  plants  as  Sabbatias. 

Etistoma  Russellianum  is  now  the  name  of  a plant 
known  as  Lisianthus  found  from  Nebraska  to  Texas. 
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Getitiana  has  180  species  scattered  over  the 
world  from  the  Artie  regions  to  the  cool  mountain 
tops  of  the  tropics.  They  are  very  generally 

treated  as 
“Alpines”  in 
Europe  but 
are  so  little 
attempted  to 
be  grown  in 
the  states 
that  I doubt 
whether  I 
can  write 
anything 
useful  about 
them.  They 
are  common- 
ly di  V i d e d 
into  two  sec- 
tions, Gen- 
t i a n e 1 1 a 
whose  char 
acters  may 
be  found  in 
the  books  of 

the  botanists, 
GENFIAXA  ANDREWSII.-  Vick's  Magazine.  , i • 1 

* and  w h 1 c n 

has  a number  of  beautiful  annual  species;  and  Pneu- 
monanthe  which  also  has  both  annual  and  perennial 
kinds.  I do  not  mention  biennials  for  they  need  an- 
unal  sowing.  Always  take  care  to  procure  Gentian 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  and  sow  it  at  once.  Then  the 
best  gardeners  will  learn  every  scrap  of  information 
available  as  to  the  natural  habitat  and  climatal  re- 
quirements of  individual  species  These  are  often 
very  different  in  such  a widely  distributed  genus. 
Even  from  thesame  locality  some  grow. in  sphagnum 
bogs,  and  others  on  almost  bare  rocks,  and  within 
a little  distance  a beautiful  species  may  be  found  in 
pastures  or  growing  on  roadsides. 

Again  the  same  species  may  be  constitutionally 
different  in  various  localities.  G.  acaulis  var.  an- 
gustifolia  from  bare  rock  on  the  Swiss  Alps  would 
scarcely  stand  the  same  treatment  as  the  roadside 
G.  acaulis  from  the  northern  plains.  I would  even 
doubt  if  G.  pneumonantlie  collected  in  gross  18 
inch  specimens  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  little  3 
inch  midgets  from  the  bogs  of  northern  England 
would  thrive  happily  side  by  side.  After  all  how- 
ever there  is  nothing  for  such  things  but  a trial, 
and  that  trial  for  very  many  of  the  species  must  be 
at  a great  elevation  on  the  mountains,  or  far  away 
to  the  north.  There  is  a great  range  of  color  and 
size  and  form  in  these  beautiful  plants.  G.  lutea 
is  yellow,  4 feet  high  at  times,  with  flat  flowers  in 
great  axillary  clusters.  G.  punctata  is  yellowish 


and  spotted.  G.  amarella  is  blue  but  has  a yellowish 
variety  and  some  authors  consider  the  reddish  flow- 
ered G.  Germanica  a variety  of  amaralla.  G.  Ba~ 
varica  has  lighter  but  similar  flowers.  G.  purpurea,, 
the  G.  rouge  of  the  French,  has  dull  brownish 
flowers  and  grows  in  peat  moss.  It  has  also 
blue  and  white  flowers.  G.  asclepi?edea  has 
blue  or  white  flowers  and  whether  growing  in 
marsh  or  woodland  is  sure  to  be  quite  local  in  dis- 
tribution. It  has  tubular  flowers  in  a thryse.  G. 
ciliata  is  a fringed  gentian  similar  to  G.  barbellata 
of  the  rocky  mountains.  It  is  found  in  alpine  pas- 
tures in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  in  fact  but  few  of  the 
fringed  gentians  are;  the  rocky  mountain  form 
mentioned  is  reckoned  a perennial  but  would  almost 
surely  be  suffocated  in  the  dense  atmosphere  at  sea 
level,  even  though  soil  and  winter  shelter  were  sim- 
ilar. G.  nivalis  is  a bit  of  a plant  found  in  Scot- 
land and  rarely  more  than  2 or  3 inches  high.  The 
species  found  on  the  Andes,  often  near  the  snow 
line,  have  a large  proportion  of  reddish  flowered 
species  among  them,  but  few  if  any  of  which  are  in 
cultivation.  As  for  the  50  or  so  of  North  Ameri- 
can species  and  varieties  there  are  many  beautiful 
forms  among  them,  but  except  G.  Andrews!!  they 
are  rarely  in- 
deed seen  in 
cultivation,  and 
the  best  of 
European  gar- 
dens can  rarely 
boast  more  than 
three  or  four, 
and  about  the 
same  number  ot 
Himalayan 
ones.  Such 
beautiful  spe- 
cies as  G.  an- 
gustifolia  and 
its  white  variety 
found  inthe  low 
pine  barrens 
from  New  Jer- 
sey to  Florida 
and  many  an- 
other on  both 
sides  of  the 
country  are 
worth  every  pains  to  grow  them.  I saw  a beautiful 
bunch  of  G.  crinita  gathered  on  the  edges  of  moist 
woods  within  a little  distance  of  Newark,  N.  ].,  on 
the  loth  of  last  October.  Surely  such  late  flowers 
cannot  perfect  seeds — can  they?  The  whole  sod  in 
which  this  species  grows—  seeds,  grass  and  all  should 
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be  transplanted  to  the  garden.  I have  now  dwelt  on 
these  plants  a good  deal.  Well;  a bed  of  Gentians 
was  the  first  thing  in  a garden  to  rivet  itself  on  my 
mind  and  besides  they  are  worth  dwelling  upon. 
Some  European  collections  contain  about  40  spec- 
ies. G.  asclepiadea  in  var.,  and  G.  acaulis  in  var., 
from  Europe,  the  Rocky  mountain  forms  of  G. 
amarella,  G.  affinis  and  the  western  G.  Oregana 
are  among  those  sometimes  heard  of  in  American 
gardens. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  in  var.  Lyuinanthenimn 
nymphmoides,  and  Indicum,  and  several  Villarsias 
are  pretty  aquatics  or  marsh  plants,  known  as 
•“bog-beans,”  “floating  hearts,”  and  so  on. 

James  MacPherson. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  council  and  others  interested  in 
the  American  Park  and  Out  door  Art  Association  was 
held  in  the  green  room  of  the  Auditorium  Annex,  Chi- 
cago, Saturday,  Nov.  4th. 

There  were  in  attendance:  President  Chas.  M.  Por- 
ing; Vice-presidents,  R.  PP  Warder,  John  C.  Olmsted, 
E.  J.  Parker,  Thos.  H.  Macbride;  Treasurer,  O.  C.  Si- 
monds,  and  Secretary  Warren  H.  Manning,  together 
with  the  following  of  Chicago:  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  French 
■director  of  the  Art  Institute;  Mr.  Emil  Porch,  of  the 
Art  Institute;  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Kriehn,  of  the  University 
■of  Chicago;  Mr.  Bryan  Pathrop  and  Dr.  P.  M.  Wood- 
worth, President  of  the  Pincoin  Park  Board. 

Dr.  Woodworth  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  secretary  gave  a general  review  of  the  work 
of  the  association,  particularly  that  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  committees,  with  a brief  outline  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  these  committees,  and  stated 
that  he  had  conferred  with  Mr.  French  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute in  regard  to  the  date  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 
It  was  voted  by  the  council  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  June  next,  and  to  make  the  Auditor- 
ium Hotel  the  leadquarters  of  the  association. 

The  following  suggestions  were  brought  up  in  the 
general  discussion  which  followed: 

Mr.  E.  J.  Parker  urged  the  importance  of  securing  a 
larger  membership  and  called  attention  to  the  good 
work  which  was  being  done  by  the  various  railroads, 
particularly  the  Boston  & Albany  and  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  in  the  improvement  of  the  surroundings  of  sta- 
tions. He  suggested  that  a paper  upon  this  subject 
would  be  desirable,  also  a paper  on  “School  Grounds.’ 
He  called  attention  to  the  valuable  time  that  was  being 
lost  by  the  Chicago  University  in  postponing  planting 
operations  upon  their  grounds.  He  also  stated  that  he 
thought  the  association  should  secure  an  opinion  and 
have  a discussion  upon  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
telegraph  companies  to  cut  trees  on  the  roadside  in  lo- 
cating their ?poles  and  wires.  Mr.  Parker  spoke  also  of 
the  importance  of  having  more  attention  given  to  the 
■surroundings  of  national,  state,  city  and  town  public 
buildings.  He  spoke  also  of  the  importance  of  checking 


the  abuses  of  public  advertisements  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a committee  of  the  association, 

Mr.  R.  H.  Warder  stated  that  the  association  should 
aim  to  stimulate  a more  active  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 

Prof.  Kriehn  said  that  he  would  like  very  much  to 
have  a paper  upon  “Small  Parks”  treated  in  the  broad- 
est possible  way  in  order  to  bring  out  suggestions  that 
would  help  make  such  parks  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Mr.  Lorch  suggested  that  a collection  of  photographs 
be  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  which 
would  be  indicated  what  was  bad  and  what  was  good  in 
the  treatment  of  public  and  private  grounds. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  suggested  that  the  surround- 
ings of  church  buildings  should  also  be  considered  in 
the  work  of  the  association. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds  thought  it  important  that  some- 
one should  consider  and  present  before  the  meeting  the 
work  that  our  association  should  aim  to  accomplish  during 
a series  of  years.  A paper  on  “The  Preservation  and  Pro- 
tection of  Parks  Once  Formed”  would  be  a good  subject. 

Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed at  a recent  visit  to  Washington  with  the  great 
injury  that  was  being  done  to  small  parks  by  the  removal 
of  all  shrubbery,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  likely  to 
prove  a shelter  to  evil-disposed  persons,  this  being  the 
idea  of  the  present  man  in  charge  of  the  grounds  who 
appears  to  have  the  power  to  do  this  work  without  re- 
straint. He  thought  public  attention  should  be  called 
to  this  and  some  provision  made  for  the  protection  of 
public  parks. 

PreHdent  Chas.  M.  Loring  szid  that  he  should  en- 
courage the  organization  of  neighborhood  and  village 
improvement  associations. 

Mr.  Thos.  II.  Macbride  suggested  that  school  and 
home  grounds  would  be  a good  general  topic  for  discus- 
sion. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Woodworth  would  have  more  attention 
given  to  such  matters  as  laws  relating  to  boulevards,  the 
moral  effect  of  parks  on  the  community,  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  parks,  and  would  have  every  depart- 
ment of  park  administration  discussed  at  our  meeting. 
He  spoke  of  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  at  Day- 
ton  and  thought  that  Chicago  was  ripe  for  a movement 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Parker  thought  that  papers  should  gener- 
ally be  presented  by  men  who  by  reason  of  extensive 
travel  and  research  would  be  able  to  treat  the  subject 
presented  in  the  broadest  possible  manner. 

Mr.  Thos.  H.  Macbride  suggested  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  have  some  general  subject  treated  in  detail 
at  each  session,  or  perhaps  at  each  meeting. 

Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted  agreed  with  Mr.  Macbride  in 
this  matter. 

President  Loring  stated  that  short,  pithy  papers 
should  be  prepared  rather  than  long  essays  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  subject  treated.  The 
shorter  papers  were  more  valuable  because  they  brought 
out  discussion  and  in  this  way  the  views  of  a large  num- 
ber of  men  were  secured.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
such  papers  would  be  best. 
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A fine  pavilion  has  been  presented  to  Hermann  Park, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  by  Messrs.  H.  and  S.  Wed,  two  public  spir- 
ited men,  who  a few  years  ago  made  a gift  of  the  park  itself  to 
the  city,  and  have  been  improving  it  since. 

» * * 

Salem,  O.,  is  to  have  a fine  park  in  the  near  future,  a Mr. 
J.  T.  Brooks  having  decided  to  improve  a piece  of  land,  some  35 
acres  in  extent,  called  Pine  Hollow,  and  make  it  a public  park. 
A park  has  been  much  needed  and  this  generous  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Brooks  should  find  appreciative  response. 

» It  ’f' 

Elizabeth  Haywood  of  Warren,  O.,  has  donated  12  acres  of 
land  south  of  Sharon  for  the  establishment  of  a park  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  her  late  husband,  ex-State  Treasurer  Benja- 
min J.  Haywood.  The  offer  has  been  accepted  and  a large 
amount  of  money  will  be  expended  to  beautify  it. 

* * * 

The  Johnston  fountain,  a memorial  gift  to  the  municipality 
erected  last  summer  at  Champaign,  111.,  at  a cost  of  some  ¥10,- 
000  and  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  city,  was  badly  defaced 
last  month  by  vandals.  The  miscreants  used  chisels,  defacing 
the  beautifully-carved  stone  base  of  the  fountain  in  a shameful 
manner. 

* * * 

Truly  the  park  idea  is  growing.  At  a special  election  held 
at  Waverly,  Kans. , recently,  the  proposition  to  buy  a site  for  a 
town  park  carried  by  a vote  of  over  2 to  i.  This  was  ihe  third 
election  held  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  two  years.  The  propo- 
sition was  defeated  by  one  vote  the  first  time  and  the  second 
election  resulted  in  a tie  vote. 

* « * 

In  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  some  other  European 
countries  it  is  the  practice  to  plant  fruit  trees  along  the  public 
roads.  The  local  governments  plant  the  trees  and  cultivate  them 
as  a source  of  revenue,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Belgium  there  are 
three  quarters  of  a million  roadside  fruit  trees,  which  in  one  year 
produced  |2  000,000  worth  of  fruit.  The  walnut,  chestnut,  cherry, 
plum  and  apple  are  the  favorite  trees  for  roadside  planting. 

* * * 

The  members  of  the  Fredericksburg  national  park  commis- 
sion have  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War  their  plans  for  a 
memorial  park  which  will  include  the  battlefields  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Tebb’s  Tavern  and  seveial  other  fields 
comprised  in  an  area  of  twelve  miles  square  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rappahannock.  A bill  is  pending  before  congress  on  this 
subject.  The  secretary  of  war,  without  binding  himself  to  any 
positive  action,  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  further  the 
wishes  of  the  commission. 

x-  56- 

General  C.  C.  Andrews,  is  continuing  his  campaign  for  a 
national  park  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  limits  for  the  park 
he  has  in  mind  include  61 1 592  acres  of  land  surface  and  218,470 
acres  of  water.  To  create  a park  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
government  to  enter  into  a new  treaty  with  the  Indians,  but 
General  Andrews  believes  this  will  not  be  difficult,  for  he  thinks 
the  Indians  would  prefer  to  have  tourists  than  lumbermen  visit 
their  locality.  Game  would  be  preserved  and  the  country  would 

be  a magnificent  health  resort. 

* * * 

Prof.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  is  laying  out  at 


Washington,  D.  C.,  a remarkable  garden  patterned  after  the 
fairy  parks  of  Japan,  with  their  miniature  mountains,  trees  and 
gracefully  bridged  lakes.  The  most  striking  feature,  however, 
of  the  garden  will  be  the  genuine  Japanese  house  boats,  or  )ane- 
bune.  The  dainty  craft  are  constructed  of  clean,  unpainted 
wood,  upon  which  no  iron  can  be  detected,  but  only  here  and 
there  a cleat  of  copper.  In  the  centre  is  the  cabin,  a lilliputian 
Japanese  house,  with  the  steeply  arched  roof  and  the  pretty 
paper  doors.  Within,  it  is  neatly  matted  and  furnished  with  a 
hibachi  or  charcoal  brazier,  and  a tiny  blue  tea  service. 

■St  » » 

Congress  has  from  time  to  time  taken  action  in  favor  of  a 
grand  memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at  Washing- 
ton to  the  National  cemetery  at  Arlington,  in  honor  of  George 
Washington  and  dedicated  to  American  patriotism  as  also 
to  the  plan  for  a national  boulevard  connecting  Arlington  with 
Mt.  Vernon.  In  his  annual  report  just  published,  General  John 
M.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineers,  strongly  recommends  the  con- 
struction of  both  these  important  monumental  woiks.  The  sun- 
dry civil  act  of  March  3rd,  1899,  contained  an  item  of  $5, coo,  to 
continue  the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  to  secure  designs 
and  estimates  for  the  bridge  and  four  eminent  bridge  engineers 
have  been  invited  to  submit  competitive  designs  on  or  before 
January  i6th  next. 

* * * 

The  full  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  has 
rendered  a decision  in  the  case  of  the  attorney  general  vs.  Henry 
Bigelow  Williams  and  others,  proprietors  of  the  Westminster 
Chambers  in  Copley  square,  Boston,  holding  the  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  Copley  square  to  90 
feet  as  constitutional,  and  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his 
bill  to  restiain  the  height  eff  the  Westminster  Chambers  to  90 
feet.  The  act  limits  the  height  of  buildings  to  be  built  or  al- 
tered, exclusive  of  towers,  domes  and  sculptured  ornaments, 
abutting  on  St.  James  avenue,  between  Clarendon  and  Dart- 
mouth street  and  Huntington  avenue,  and  upon  the  corner  of 
Dartmouth  and  Bo> Iston  streets,  to  90  feet,  and  limits  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  buildings  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  on  land  abut- 
ting on  Boylston  street,  between  Dartmouth  and  Clarendon 
streets.  The  court  further  holds  that  the  prohibition  against 
erecting  a building  above  the  height  of  90  feet  is  absolute,  ex- 
cept that  certain  erections  which  are  usually  above  the  substan- 
tial parts  of  a building  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  park  com- 
missioners, be  put  on  any  such  building  above  that  height. 

» * * 

After  considerable  public  discussion  on  the  action  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commissioners  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  Au- 
tomobiles, the  said  commissioners  finally  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  such  vehicles,  restricting  them  to  two  entrances. 
The  resolution  and  stringent  rules  adopted  are  as  follows,  and 
will  offer  suggestions  in  sim  lar  cases:  Resolved,  That  until 
otherwise  ordered,  automobiles  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  following  drives,  to  wit:  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  Belmont  avenue,  northwest  approach  leading  from 
City  avenue  bridge  to  Ridge  avenue.  ALo  Dauphin  street  en- 
trance, turn  to  the  right  or  north  over  the  trolley  bridge  up 
Greenland  drive  to  Chamounix  drive  to  Belmont  drive,  to  Bel- 
mont avenue,  and  return  the  same  route. 

Subject  to  the  following  regulations  established  for  the  pro- 
tfection  of  the  public: 

1.  Conductors  in  charge  of  automobiles  must  be  skilled  in 
the  management  of  such  vehicles. 

2.  When  horses  become  restive  or  frightened  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  automobile  the  conductor  of  same  shall  bring  it  to 
a full  stop. 

3.  Conductors  of  automobiles  must  not  sound  the  gong  or 
bell  except  at  the  intersection  of  drives. 

4.  Conductors  of  automobiles  must  conform  to  the  rules 
governing  other  vehicles  in  the  Park  including  the  restriction 
of  speed  to  seven  miles  an  hour. 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  Prospect  Hill  cemetery,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.,  have  adopted  resolutions  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
perpetual  care  as  a feature  of  the  management. 

* * » 

A fine  Receiving  Vault  to  cost  a large  sum  is  now  in  course 
■of  construction  in  Oakwood  cemetery,  Sharon,  Pa.,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Buhl,  president  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Co. 

* * 

The  legality  of  the  ordinance  forbidding  funerals  from  going 
through  Pittsburgh’s  parks  is  likely  to  be  tested  in  a suit  for  $io,- 
ooo  brought  by  a driver  for  an  undertaking  firm  against  Schen- 
ley  park  police,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  while  driving  through 
the  park  on  his  return  from  a funeral. 

^ 

One  of  the  large  schemes  awaiting  consummation  is  to  es- 
tablish a cemetery  at  Grapeville,  Pa.,  27  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 
■from  which  a funeral  car  is  to  run  by  rail.  Some  4C0  acres  are 
under  option,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  New  York  syndicate 
figuring  in  the  deal  to  immediately  improve  the  property  on  ad- 
"vanced  ideas. 

* » * 

Interest  in  the  cemetery  is  becoming  more  pronounced  as 
■public  sentiment  is  being  educated  to  a proper  sense  of  duty  in 
this  direciion.  !t  has  betn  divulged  that  the  improvements  un- 
derway at  Cedar  Grove  cemetery.  New  London,  Conn. , are  be- 
ing carried  out  through  a gift  of  $10,000  made  to  the  cemetery 
for  that  purpose  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Williams.  Such  gifts  are  better 
than  memorials  in  stone  or  metal. 

* * * 

A bill  has  been  prepared  tor  introduction  to  the  next  session 
of  congress,  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  #3  850  for  the  im- 
provementof  the  government  burying  lot  in  Oakwoods  cemetery, 
Chicago,  known  as  the  “Confederate  Mound,”  and  a further  ap- 
propriation of  $250  annually  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
•of  the  lot.  It  is  upon  this  lot  that  the  confederate  monument 
was  erected  a few  years  ago. 

The  cemetery  commissioners  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are 
working  on  a plan  that  will  call  for  an  entire  re-organization  of 
grave  marking  in  all  city  burying  grounds.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  all  graves  designated  by  flat  markers  instead  of  by  uneven 
slabs  and  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  A study  of  the  old 
grounds  is  being  made  to  determine  upon  a plan  of  offsetting 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  older  burial  sections  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  shrubbery  and  other  planting  material. 

♦ * Iff 

The  Hollywood  Cemetery  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
just  erected  a small  marker  of  Virginia  granite  at  the  grave  of 
President  John  Tyler,  as  well  as  one  of  the  same  material  to 
Frederick  William  Emrich,  whose  body  was  the  first  one  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery.  The  “Winnie  Davis”  monument  was 
unveiled  in  that  cemetery  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  Nov. 
’9th  and  at  the  same  time  a portrait  statue  memorial  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate  States. 

* » * 

The  Morningside  Cemetery  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  the  Royal  Wood  farm,  the  deeds 
for  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Wood  family  for 
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over  100  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  associaticn.  It  con- 
tains too  acres  and  adjoins  Prospect  Hill  cemetery  on  the  north. 
The  work  of  improvement  will  be  undertaken  without  delay  and 
it  is  proposed  to  combine  nature  and  art  in  making  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cemetery  plots  in  Vermont.' 

A movement  is  on  foot  tor  the  enlargement  of  the  National 
cemetery,  which  adjoins  Loudon  Park  cemetery,  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16,000  has  been  requested,  with  which  an  en- 
largement and  improvement  may  be  made.  The  number  of 
burials  is  increasing,  and  now  averages  fifty  five  a year.  Last 
year  ten  soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American  war  were  interred 
there. 

* * * 

Springfield,  111.,  has  often  been  criticized  on  ihe  condition  of 
the  road  leading  to  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  wherein  is  located  the 
Lincoln  monument.  Through  the  efforts  of  a committee,  of 
which  Dr.  H.  Wohlgemuth,  president  of  Oak  Ridge,  is  a 
member,  a large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  private  subscription, 
and  a boulevard  driveway,  laid  in  brick,  has  been  completed. 
This  improvement  has  been  a most  needed  one,  and  while  re- 
flecting credit  on  the  promoters,  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
concerted  and  liberal  effort. 

» * * 

What  any  organized  body  can  do  to  improve  our  smaller 
cemeteries  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  cemetery  at 
Charlevoix,  Mich.,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a number  of 
soldiers.  The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  of  that  place  some  time 
since  resolved  to  mark  the  soldiers  graves,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  work  of  general  improvement.  The  latest  achievement 
is  the  erection  of  a steel  windmill  for  water  facilities,  and  the 
women  having  enlisted  the  practical  sympathies  of  the  summer 
visitors  and  residents,  may  ba  relied  on  to  complete  the  good 
work. 

* * * 

A decided  advance  has  been  made  in  Oakland  cemetery, 
Atlanta,  Ga. , by  the  erection  of  what  is  called  a house  of  public 
comfort.  It  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  and  is 
constructed  in  the  Romanesque  style,  of  granite  and  marble.  It 
has  two  stories  and  there  are  six  rooms  with  toilets,  each  finished 
in  good  style  and  with  tiled  mantles.  One  of  the  rooms  has 
been  set  aside  as  a ladies’  parlor  and  is  well  furnished.  There 
is  also  an  apartment  for  gentlemen,  with  everything  well  ar- 
ranged. The  sexton  has  an  office  in  the  building.  The  vault 
contains  eight  catacombs  and  sixteen  racks.  It  is  substantially 
constructed  on  modern  lines  and  the  whole  structure  is  a worthy 
addition  to  the  cemetery. 

* * ■» 

The  trustees  of  the  Green  river  cemetery,  Greenfield,  Mass., 

have  been  making  a strong  effort  this  fall,  to  interest  people  to 
take  better  care  of  their  lots,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  grounds  and  radical  measures  are  in  progress.  The  trustees 
have  decided  to  fill  in  the  paths  to  create  level  lawns  and  to  reno- 
vate the  same,  and  a number  of  the  lot  owners  have  agreed  to  do 
this.  The  trustees  are  considering  plans  for  the  erection  of  a lodge 
and  greenhouses  so  as  to  have  a stock  of  plants  and  flowers  on 
hand  for  sale.  The  following  is  a schedule  of  prices  for  care  of  the 
lots.  Cleaning  up  in  spring  and  mowing  three  times  for  lots  14  by 
20,  $1,  the  same  mowed  seven  times,  $2;  annual  care  including 
everything,  $3;  reseeding  and  fertilizing  in  spring,  $i;  regrading 
and  reseeding,  $6.  The  schedule  of  prices  for  lots  of  the  larger 
sizes  is  about  one-third  higher  on  each  item.  A scheme  is  also 
under  consideration  looking  to  perpetual  care.  We  may  expect 
to  see  a revival  of  cemetery  interest  follow  the  recent  convention 
of  superintendents  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Something  New  in  Hedge  Plants. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  get 
out  of  the  old  rut  and  strike  for  something 
new.  Yet  there  are  possibilities  outside 
that  are  worth  seeking.  Hedge  plants  are 
invariably  chosen  along  a certain  line  of 
well-tried  things,  which  occasionally  be- 
come monotonous.  In  greatest  popularity, 
the  Osage  orange  has  given  way  to  the  Jap- 
anese or  Californian  privet.  Honey  lo- 
cust, buckthorn,  althiea,  Japanese  ber- 
berry, Pyrus,japonica,  hemlock  and  Nor- 
way spruce  are  all  pretty  largely  used  in 
about  the  same  quantities.  Rosa  rugosa, 
very  popular  for  massing  as  shrubbery,  is 
gradually  coming  into  use.  What  a very 
small  list  it  is!  Two  of  the  prettiest  sights 
I ever  beheld  were  long  rows  of  the  Jap- 
anese blood-leaved  maple  and  Spiraea 
Van  Houttii,  the  latter  in  full  bloom. 
Both  are  well  adapted  for  hedge  purposes, 
although  the  spiraea  cannot  have  the  usual 
method  of  trimming.  But  what  a relief  to 
get  away  from  the  regular  routine  and  two 
trimmings  each  year.  Instead,  there 
would  be  the  annual  thinning  out  of  old 
shoots  in  the  Winter  and  the  result,  a 
graceful,  symmetrical  hedge,  its  flow  ering 
unexcelled  for  showincss.  The  Japanese 
maple  would  come  expensive;  but  lots  of 
men  would  put  many  times  the  necessary 
amount  in  a dressed  stonewall  and  get  no 
more  pleasure  out  of  it.  By  annual  trim- 
ming it  could  be  kept  two  feet  high,  and 
in  color  form  a sight  that  will  repay  the 
cost.  A Japanese  holly.  Ilex  crenata, 
makes  a fine,  rare,  evergreen  hedge;  but 
the  plants  are  not  to  be  had  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  following  would  all  prove  de- 
sirable; Spirsea  Thunbergii,  Hydrangea  p. 
g.,  flowering  almond,  Vib  ir.ium  prunf  o- 
lium,  Azilea  amoena,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
cephalotaxus  (eveigreen).  Lawson's  cy- 
press, pines,  1 etinosporas,  v ew's,  etc.,- J), 
Mend e Ison  Meehan  in  Florist's  Exchange. 
» ■«■  * 

Lobelia  Cardinalis. 

The  Lobelia  cardinalis,  or  Cardinal 
Flower,  is  the  most  showy  of  our  native 
plants.  Its  rich,  cardinal- red  shade  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  flowers;  in  fact,  we  can 
recall  no  other  wild  flower  of  the  same 
gorgeous  hue.  Though  growing  naturally 
in  rather  wet  spots,  it  takes  kindly  to  cul- 
tivation and  will  grow  and  blossom  very 
satisfactorily  in  almost  any  location,  par 
ticularly  if  it  is  where  a dash  of  water  can 
be  given  it  once  in  a while.  It  begins  to 
blossom  in  July,  and  the  long  spikes  of 
brilliant  flowers  will  continue  opening  to 


the  very  tip,  lasting  until  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

Numerous  side  shoots  spring  out  from 
the  main  stalk  and  lengthen  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  these  little  sprays  mixed 
with  some  fern  fronds  are  lovely  for  table 
decoration. 

The  plant  can  be  raised  successfully 
from  seed,  but  will  not  bloom  until  the 
second  year.  With  us,  while  not  common, 
it  is  sufficiently  plenty  that  roots  can  al- 
ways be  obtained  if  you  know  where  to  go 
for  them.  I have  found  that  after  the 
seeds  have  ripened  the  flower  stalk  with- 
ers and  in  the  fall  a new  growth  starts, 
forming  a little  green  rosette  of  leaves 
and  this  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting. 

This  summer  I found  a plant  with  pure 
pink  Iblossoins  growing  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  the  typical  colored  flowers. 

1 thought  jit  a rare  find,  as  I had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  such  before.  Later* 
I found  that  one  of  the  same  color  was 
growing  in  a bed  ofseedlings  at  Highland 
Park.— A,  B.  in  Vick's  Magazine. 

* * * 

Mulching  for  "Winter. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  for 
consideration  at  this  season  of  the  tear  is 
that  of  mulchirg  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants  for  winter.  The  mulch  which  we 
apply  in  autumn  is  to  accomplish  a differ- 
ent purpose  than  our  spring  mulching. 
What  we  do  now  is  mainly  to  prevent  the 
soil  freezing  about  the  plants,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least.  To  newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  the  mulching  is  almost  essential  as, 
unquestionabjy,  they  are  very  much  the 
better  for  having  their  roots  in  unfrozen 
soil.  And  when  there  are  cases  of  doubt 
ful  hardiness,  shrubs  or  trees  which  are 
known  to  suffer  in  hard  winters,j ust  mulch 
them  and  see  how  much  better  they  will 
thrive.  In  my  own  experience  I have  been 
able  to  carry  many  such  a plant  throug'h' 
the  winter  by  the  aid  of  a good  mulch. 

In  the  case  of  such  things  as  have  been 
recently  transplanted  many  more  will  be 
ahve  and  flourishing  when  spring  comes 
if  mulched  at  this  time.  There  is  such  a 
check  from  the  transplanting  that  they 
need  help  and  this  mulch  gives  by  provid- 
ing unfrozen  ground  for  the  roots.  Ma- 
nure is  perhaps  the  best  of  materials  to 
use  because  it  accomplishes  two  objects, 
enriching  the  ground  as  well  as  protecting 
the  roots.  Aside  from  this,  forest  leaves 
are  the  best  of  all.  They  are  easily  han- 
dled and  it  takes  very  few  to  keep  out  a 
great  deal  of  frost.  With  zero  temperature 
the  soil  w ould  be  open  that  was  under  five 


to  six  inches  of  leaves.  But  less  thickness 
than  this  will  answer,  as  it  does  not  matter 
if  a little  freezing  does  occur. 

A prominent  and  successful  landscape 
gardener  whom  I have  in  mind  had  a way 
of  mulching  large  trees  set  in  the  fall, 
which  answers  well.  His  plan  was  to  pro- 
cure a half  cart-load  of  soil,  and  this  much 
was  mounded  up  about  each  tree.  Not 
only  did  this  keep  out  the  frost  but  it  kept 
the  tree  steadily  in  place,  and  better  suc- 
cess than  he  had  could  not  be  wished  for. 
It  is  the  swaying  about  of  large  trees  of 
this  character  that  causes  so  many  of  them 
to  fail.  There  is  not  the  close  contact  be- 
tween root  and  soil  that  there  must  be  to 
ensure  success.  When  spring  comes  a'\ 
mulchings  except  that  of  manure  are  to 
be  removed.  Manure  will  usually  have 
pretty  well  disappeared  by  that  time. 

Referring  again  to  partly  tender  shrubs, 
although  the  rhododendron  is  not  so 
counted  here,  it  is  one  vastly  benefited 
by  a mulching  to  keep  frost  from  its  roots. 
The  great  lot  ( f foliage  it  carries  calls  for 
the  supply  of  moisture  by  the  roots  to 
make  good  what  it  loses  in  cold,  windy 
weather,  and  these  calls  can  be  the  better 
met  when  no  frost  is  about  their  roots. — 
Joseph  Meehan  in  Gardening. 

* * * 

Raising  New  "Varieties  of  Roses. 

For  those  who  desire  to  experiment  with 
raising  new  varieties  of  roses,  a variety, 
known  as  General  Jacqueminot,  is  almost 
essential.  1 he  pollen  hasstrongtendency, 
and  the  pistils  are  also  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous to  such  an  extent  that  it  frequently 
bears  abundant  seed  vessels  of  its  own.  It 
can  therefore  play  an  important  part 
either  as  a male  or  female  parent  in  cross- 
ing for  new  varieties.  There  are  some 
roses  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
improve,  but,  on  account  of  lack  of  vitality 
in  some  of  the  organs,  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
improve.  The  common  Crimson  Bour- 
sault  is  one  of  this  character.  Any  one 
who  would  take  it  in  hand  to  improve,  and 
really  effected  an  improvement,  would 
make  his  fortune.  It  is  of  the  hardiest  of 
our  roses,  and  yet  of  a very  remarkably 
vigorous  character.  "When  in  bloom  with 
its  multitude  of  bright  crimson  flowers,  it 
is  a source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
lover  of  roses.  But  it  cannot  be  improved 
because  its  stamens  are  always  without 
perfect  pollen.  The  anthers  are  there, 
but  they  do  not  produce  a single  pollen 
grain.  If,  however,  it  was  taken  in  hand 
by  some  enthusiastic  rose  grower,  the  pol- 
len of  some  strong  hardy  variety  used  to 
fertilize  the  flowers,  it  might  possibly  be 
improved, — indeed,  the  probabilities  are 
all  in  its  favor.  The  raising  of  new  roses, 
at  any  rate,  is  very  interesting  employ- 
ment, and  the  American  gardener  would 
find  it  to  aid  materially  in  his  gardening 
pleasures. — Meehan's  Monthly. 
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■We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the 
receipt  of  an  invitation  to  the  Tenth  An- 
nual Banquet  to  Florists,  Nurserymen 
an  1 Market  Gardener?;  held  November 
j8,  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  St.  Louis. 
This  banquet  is  provided  for  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Henry  Shaw  of  St.  Louis. 


Mr.  James  Jensen,  superintendent  of 
Humboldt  Park,  Chicago,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  Villa  Palatina,  a resi- 
dence property  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


which  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Uihlein,  a late  park  commis- 
sioner of  Chicago.  Mr.  Uihlein  is  an  en- 
thusiastic horticulturist  and  the  grounds 
in  question  promise  to  give  a wide  scope 
to  Mr.  Jensen’s  ability. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents. 

The  printed  report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, will  be  ready  for  distribution  Decem- 
ber I.  Correspondence  in  relation  thereto 
may  be  addressed  to, 

Frank  Eurich,  Woodward  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Michigan  .City,  Ind.,  council  re- 
cently voted  a salary  of  |ioo  each  to  its 
park  commissioners  but  they  declined  to 
accept  and  asked  that  the  money  be  re- 
turned to  the  treasury.  These  gentlemen 
are  John  G.  Mott,  Chas.  Porter  and  W. 
H.  Shoenman. 


The  snnual  inspection  of  Illinois  nurse- 
ries, required  by  law  of  the  state  entomo- 
logist, has  been  finished.  The  work  was 
done  by  assistants  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
state  entomologist  and  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  total 
number  of  nurseries  found  was  274,  about 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
the  largest  being  in  central  and  northern 
Illinois.  The  average  cost  of  inspection 
paid  under  the  law,  by  nurserymen  was 
$5.38  for  each  nursery. 

^ 

Obituary. 

Mr.  James  A.  Bain,  superintendent  i f 
Highland  and  Wood  Lawn  cemeteries> 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  died  October  18  at 
his  home  at  Highland  cemetery.  Mr. 
Bain,  whose  death  resulted  from  a com- 
plication of  maladies,  will  be  sincerely 
mourned  by  all  wno  knew  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  born  in  1829  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  in  1846 
moved  to  Canada.  Thence  he  moved  to 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  later  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  occupied  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  cemetery. 
On  June  i,  1884,  Mr.  Jlain  moved  to 
Terre  Haute  toatcept  the  position  of  sup- 
erintendent of  the  cemeteries.  A widow 
survives  him. 


Mr.  Frederick  W.  Chislett,  superinten- 
dent of  Crown  Hill  cemetery,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  8ih, 
after  an  illness  of  some  weeks.  A more 
extended  notice  will  be  given  in  our  next 

issuo. 


The  main  features  of  the  September  is- 
sue of  “Municipal  Affairs’’  is:  “City  Gov- 
ernment by  Tax  Payers,”  ard  a number 
of  valuable  and  interesting  articles  per- 
taining to  the  subject  are  given. 

‘•The  Plant  World,”  a monthly  journal 
of  popular  botany,  will  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Plant  World  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  editor  in  chief  is  Dr.  F. 
H.  Knowlton,  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
Washington. 

By  courtesy  of  John  Robinson,  town 
clerk,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  a copy  of 
Lot  deed  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
Fairview  cemetery,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

“ Park  - Cemeteries,  Garden-Church- 
yards.” A pamphlet  favoring  park  like 
cemeteries  and  cremation  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Blunden  Martino,  Birmingham,  England. 
Mrs.  Martino  makes  a strong  plea  for  im- 
provement in  cemeteries  and  churchyards 
and  her  efforts  will  undoubtedly  help  a 
growing  sentiment. 

“A  short  view  of  ‘‘Great  Questions”  by 
Orlando  J.  Smith.  New  York:  The  Bran- 
don Company. 

Commercial  Violet  Culture.  By 
Professor  B.  T.  Galloway.  Chief  of  Di- 
vision of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  224 
pp. , small  octavo,  in  flexible  covers  of 
royal  purple  cloth  and  gold.  Publish- 
ers, A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York.  Price 
I1.50 

In  his  preface  to  this  highly  instructive 
little  book.  Prof  Galloway  says:  “More 
people  have  embarked  in  this  business 
and  failed  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
crop,  and  for  this  reason  we  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for 
the  young,  energetic,  and  intelligent  man 
to  enter.  Whoever  enters  it,  however, 
must  recognize  at  the  start  that  there  are 
many  difficulties,  and  that  to  be  success- 
ful means  much  labor, patienceanddeter- 
mination  to  overcome  all  obstacles.”  TMs 
is  the  sound  suggestion  with  which  the 
anthor  opens  a very  practical  treatise  on 
violet  culture,  and  on  examining  its  pagi  s 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  jnatter  of  de- 
tail nothing  will  perhaps  be  found  want- 
ing to  give  a broad  understanding  of  the 
necessities  and  methods  required  to  suc- 
cessfully grow  violets  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
much  space  is  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  houses  and  frames,  with  their  cost  and 
latest  details  of  arrangement.  A discus- 
sion of  posssible  returns  for  investment 
.and  labor  fitly  brings  the  book  to  a clo.=e. 
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1 1 E year  about  to  close  has  been  unprecedented 
in  its  number  of  donations  and  bequests  for 
educational,  memorial  and  public  benificen- 
cies,  the  sum  total  of  which  amounts  in  value  to 
very  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  latest  and  al- 
together worthy  of  record  is  that  of  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  the  Philadelphia  financier,  who  gives  real 
estate  and  money  to  the  extent  of  some  $2,000,000 
to  establish  a home,  training  school  and  hospital 
for  crippled  and  deformed  children,  than  whom  we 
have  no  more  pitiable  and  worthy  objects  upon 
which  to  lavish  superfluous  wealth.  Mr.  Widener 
has  long  been  considering  the  project,  and  is  in- 
tending it  as  a memorial  to  his  deceased  wife.  It  will 
however  redound  to  his  own  eternal  credit.  It  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  every  way  to  accord  with  advanced 
ideas,  which  will  include  beautiful  grounds  and  ac- 
cessories. The  cause  of  education  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  much  consideration  in  the  way  of  dona- 
tions, while  what  immediately  interests  us  is  the 
large  number  of  gifts  of  land  for  park  and  improve- 
ment pui  poses  that  have  been  made  by  public  spir- 
ited citizens.  Indeed  the  widespread  interest  that 
is  continually  being  manifested  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  park  systems  in  our  growing  towns  and 
wide  awake  villages,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
Improvement  societies  which  arc  being  promoted 


for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  better  conditions  in 
our  national  life,  is  a remarkable  indication  of  the 
trend  of  activity  in  the  immediate  future  in  a;sthe- 
tic  progress. 

ONE  of  the  results  of  the  prosperous  conditions 
now  prevailing  throughout  the  country  is 
seen  in  the  unusually  large  demand  for  nur 
sery  stock,  which  in  many  localities  is  practically 
exhausted.  This  naturally  promises  that  • spring 
planting  will  be  heavier  than  in  many  years,  with- 
out considering  that  the  long  and  favorable  fall  may 
have  in  certain  respects  anticipated  some  of  the 
work  generally  deferred  until  spring.  However,  the 
nurserymen  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  in- 
crease of  business;  and  the  attention  being  given  to 
art  out-of-doors,  the  improvement  of  waste  places, 
the  planting  of  depleted  areas,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  park  and  cemetery  development, 
make  the  closing  year  of  the  century  a happy  har- 
binger of  rapid  advance  in  these  lines  of  work 
which  are  destined  to  create  marvelous  changes  in 
local  conditions. 

ONE  of  the  important  questions  discussed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Park  and 
Out-door  Art  Association  was  that  of  the 
disfigurement  of  the  landscape,  its  highways,  and 
even  the  conspicuous  points  in  our  villages  and 
towns  by  advertising  signs  and  like  objectionable 
features,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late an  appeal  to  the  public  to  cause  the  removal  of 
the  offenses.  To  make  the  effort  more  immediately 
effective  the  managers  of  our  parks  and  cemeter- 
ies and  all  associated  with  out-door  improvement 
should  foster  agitation  in  every  available  direction 
to  secure  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  signboard 
and  advertising  nuisance.  The  local  press  should 
be  induced  to  join  in  the  effort  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple, by  showing  up  the  objections  to  this  marring 
of  the  landscape,  and  there  might  follow  recourse 
to  the  legislature  to  enact  such  legislation  as  would 
enable  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  its  rulings. 
As  an  example  of  prompt  action  in  this  direction 
we  note  in  the  petition  of  the  Quincy,  Illinois,  Boule- 
vard and  Park  Association,  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Adams  County,  asking  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  improving 
the  school  grounds  and  soldiers’  home,  a suggestion 
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that  the  Board  remove  from  pucli  public  properties 
advertisements  that  liave  been  placed  about  them 
without  (iffici  d Consent.  This  association  is  doin^ 
wonders  for  the  city  of  Quincy,  and  like  work  could 
be  accomplished  elsewhere.  P.AKK  AND  CEMETERY 
invites  its  readers  to  report  any  action  they  may 
know  to  have  been  taken  on  this  question. 

WE  have  often  suggested  the  value  of  flower- 
shows  for  educational  purposes,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  measure  the  results  we 
should  undoubtedly  recognize  the  truth  of  the  sug- 
gestion. It  is  a pity  however  that  the  managers  of 
these  annual  exhibitions  appear  to  see  only  trade 
benefits  to  be  derived,  and  consequently  in  their  ef- 
forts for  success  ignore  the  more  important  consid- 
erations involved,  considerations  indeed  that  are 
likely  to  have  more  effect  on  the  permanence  of 
their  endeavor,  than  the  immediate  trade  benefits 
to  be  achieved.  The  love  of  flowers  in  the  general 
public  mind  is  a far  more  potent  factor  in  the  in- 
crease of  flower  cultivation  than  the  caprices  of  fash- 
ion, to  which  the  promoters  of  flower  shows  more 
particularly  bend  themselves,  for  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  a financial  success,  the  prices  of  admission 
are  generally  prohibitory  to  a large  attendance  and 
seem  chiefly  to  aim  for  the  presence  of  the  wealthy 
classes  only.  This  is  a very  narrow  view  of  the 
question,  not  becoming  to  the  men  trading  in  na- 
ture’s choicest  products.  A thousand  admissions  at 
ten  cents  would  unquestionably  offer  better  pros- 
pects for  the  trade  than  one  hundred  at  one  dollar, 
and  there  should  now  be  more  patriotism  among  the 
promoters  of  flower  shows  looking  to  combining  the 
welfare  of  the  trade  with  the  welfare  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people.  The  time  is  here  when 
we  should  expect  as  much  philanthropy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business  as  we  expect  from  those  who  have 
acquired  wealth;  when  the  almighty  dollar  should 
not  be  the  only  thought  we  have  in  every  public  ef- 
fort that  is  made. 

IT  is  not  every  year  that  in  closing  renders  a re- 
trospect in  particular  lines  of  work  pleasing 
and  promising;  so  many  have  passed  that  have 
lent  themselves  to  gloomy  forebodings  on  future 
prospects.  But  in  the  awakening  of  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
in  municipal  government  as  affecting  particularly 
parks  and  public  places;  and  in  the  promotion  ot 
the  idea  of  art  out-of-doors  in  its  relation  to  home 
surroundings,  great  advances  have  been  made,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  these  lines  of  pro- 
gress has  been  far  reaching.  The  recognition  of 
Arbor  Day  as  not  only  a holiday  for  the  exercise 
of  certain  pleasing  functions  but  as  an  opportunity 
for  active  promotion  of  horticultural  knov\  ledge  and 


culture  is  taking  root  throughout  the  country  and 
in  a multitude  of  places  is  bearing  fruit.  The  lawn 
plan  in  our  cemeteries,  which  really  means  the 
adaptation  of  landscape  art  to  the  development  of 
our  burial  grounds  is  now  altogether  the  rule  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  properties,  and  is  exercising  such 
an  influence  on  the  managers  of  the  older  grave- 
yards that  the  large  majority  of  schemes  of  renova- 
tion and  improvement  are  governed  by  its  tenets  in 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  times.  The 
agitation  is  constantly  gathering  force,  looking  to 
the  provision  of  small  parks  in  our  larger  cities 
for  the  crowded  districts,  and  the  demand  for  the 
improvement  of  school  grounds,  and  other  open 
public  areas  must  be  credited  in  their  more  practi- 
cal aspects  to  the  year  1899.  In  fact  throughout 
the  country  there  is  a distinct  current  of  sentiment 
favorable  to  more  refined  conditions  of  life,  influ- 
enced and  directed  by  a broader  discernment  of  the 
refining  influences  of  nature  and  art  in  their  effects 
on  civilization. 

The  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  munici- 
pal art  in  connection  with  public  honors  10 
some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  is  a matter  upon  which  rhe  American  people 
may  congratulate  themselves.  It  is  in  the  direction 
of  development  in  which,  considering  the  vast 
strides  we  have  made,  and  the  wealth  we  have  ac- 
cumulated, we  were  seriously  deficient.  In  no  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  are  cities  to  be  found  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  many  of  ours  have  attained  wherein 
there  is  such  a lack  of  public  embellishment,  and 
provided  we  do  not  go  too  hastily  at  work  to  make  up 
for  shortcomings,  the  present  active  interest  in  the 
matter  will  secure  results  to  our  lasting  credit  and 
honor.  We  have  noted  a criticism  to  the  effect  that 
in  certain  cities  we  have  too  many  monuments,  but 
the  criticism  is  either  not  fully  understood  or  is  in 
itself  too  vague.  Whoever  heard  ofParis,  that  city 
of  art,  having  too  many  monuments?  The  fact  is 
that  where  such  a criticism  lies  is  not  in  the  city 
having  too  many  monuments,  but  in  their  lack  of 
artistic  merit  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
further  lack  of  artistic  intelligence  in  their  location 
and  surrounding.  But  this  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
ditions of  the  past.  The  newly  created  municipal 
art  leagues  and  commissions  may  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  such  matters,  and  it  is  a gratifying  fact 
that  the  courts  appear  to  be  broad  enough  to  con- 
strue questions  of  art  brought  forward  for  their  ad- 
justment and  decision,  in  a positive  and  enlightened 
manner.  This  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the 
Copley  square  decision  with  regard  to  the  height  of 
buildings,  and  previously  to  the  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  courts  on  the  Hudson  county  soldiers'  mon- 
ument. 
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GROUPING  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

In  presenting  a few  hints  on  the  grouping  of  the 
roses  and  other  plants  closely  allied  with  them — 
such  as  Spireas — 1 would  say  in  the  first  place  that 
there  is  no  need  whatever  to  mix  them  with  Poeon- 
ias  or  poppies  or  pinks  or  anything  of  that  series. 
They  have  lots  of  such  color  of  their  own  for  most 
of  the  seasons, — in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  all 
the  seasons.  It  is  intensely  stupid  of  course  for  a 
gardener  to  entertain  ideals  without  means  at  his 
command  to  carry  them  out  or  even  drum  around 
to  interest  others.  Rut  then  a body  needs  diver- 
sion of  some  sort  you  know. 

Now,  these  roses  and  things  as  I have  said  are 


SKETCH  OF  GROUPING. 


very  popular,  and  planted  together  make  an  amaz- 
ing brave  show  in  shades  of  white,  yellow,  occa- 
sionally orange,  maroon,  red,  pink  and  parti-colors, 
and  any  of  these  may  prevail  more  or  less  at  some 
time  or  the  other,  with  a sprinkling  of  most  of 
them  all  the  time.  Maybe  I had  best  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up.  Well,  it  is  best  to  prepare 
the  ground  thoroughly,  study  its  quality  or  quali- 
ties, and  refrain  from  bothering  too  much  about  it 
suiting  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  Climate  is  far 
more  important.  You  can’t  modify  it  without  arti- 
fice which  is  not  in  this  contract.  You  can  do  some- 
thing with  soil.  If  plants  don’t  suit  the  climate, 
and  the  climate  disagrees  with  them  (^you  can 
mostly  find  out  roundabout)  don’t  dicker  with  them. 


those  that  do  suit.  In  the  mean  time  your 
lawn  is  thickening  up  nicely  and  has  had  a mowing 
or  two.  It  hasn’t  (if  you  are  wise)  been  formed  on 
a soil  that  won’t  grow  clover.  'Fhcn  with  a lot 
of  18-inch  pegs  you  can  go  ahead  with  some  such 
outline  as  the  sketch.  Throw  the  pegs  out  kind  o’ 
carelessly,  but  with  some  thought  as  to  what  each 
one  may  stand  for.  On  the  margins  they  may  be 
four,  six,  eight  feet  apart,  and  they  may  be  six  or 
eight  feet  through  the  inside,  but  several  should  be 
two  foot  stakes  at  i 5 or  20  or  more  feet  apart  for 
Hawthorns  and  flowering  jieaches,  cherries,  [))  rus 
and  prunus.  And  the  smaller  chaps  such  as  that 
wonderful  prunus  lauro- cerasns  from  the  Shipka 
pass,  and  Stephanandras  and  heaps  of  roses  and 
Amalanchiers  and  things  will  fill  up  the  spaces. 
Yes  they’re  all  near  relations.  But  I was  mention- 
ing about  the  pegs — when  you  throw  them  out  you 
had  better  have  a man  follow  with  a mallet  to  drive 
them  down  fast  where  they  lay.  He  might  count 
them  if  you  think  you  could  trust  him  to  count. 
You  can’t  trust  everybody  you  know,  but  thats 
neither  here  nor  there.  When  you  have  your  count 
you  can  decide  when  you  want  your  best  displa}^ 
whether  in  the  early  summer  or  the  autumn  for  in- 
stance. Sometimes  you  can  decide  all  this  in  ad- 
vance—-have  it  all  cut  and  dried  as  it  were.  You 
can  make  up  your  numbers  with  a single  one  of  the 
expensive  trees,  and  two  or  three  of  cheaper  ones 
about  as  good;  lots  of  the  best  things  are  cheap. 
Prunus  Pennsylvanica,  Pyrus  acuparia,.P.  arbuti- 
folia  vars.,  Crataegus  coccinea,  C.  oxycantha  vars. , 
C.  tomentosa,  and  others,  and  a lot — maybe  50  or 
100  if  the  group  will  hold  them  of  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha  in  variety.  They’re  evergreen  you  know. 
Yes  you  can  get  that  cherry  laurel  but  it’s  dear  for 
such  a hardy  affair.  I’m  not  urging  it.  If  these 
things  don’t  live  with  you  try  some  spireas  or  Amel- 
anchiers,  or  you  may  like  a show  of  orange  when 
maybe  Kerria  Japonica  would  fill  the  bill — you  see 
I don’t  know  where  you  live — and  that  bothers  me. 
But  you  can  just  have  a lot  of  such  things  fo  fill  up 
with.  Then  you  can  make  up  the  balance  of  your 
number  with  threes  and  fives,  buy  ’em  by  the  half 
dozen’at  dozen  rates,  and  lay  the  spare  ones  away 
in  a reserve  ground  against  such  phenomena  as  dry 
seasons  and  the  like.  They  come  along  sometimes 
you  know. 

What  kinds  should  they  be?  Well,  for  early 
summer  you  can  get  Spirea  Cantonensis,  cana,  con- 
ferta,  betulifolia,  discolor,  japonica  Bumalda  and 
others,  and  also  the  nine  barks,  Neillia  opulifolia 
and  its  yellow  leaved  sort,  golden  they  call  it.  You 
can  get  a lot  of  Potentillas  and  Gillenia  trifoliata 
and  plant  ’em  in  beds  and  a whole  host  of  H.  P. 
roses  just  about  the  same  for  color  as  sweet  Wil- 
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Hams  especially  if  you  want  ’em  to  be.  Some  of 
them  last  longer  too.  Then  there's  lots  of  single 
roses  lor  the  oft-side  margins  such  as  alpina,  gal- 
lica,  cinnamonea,  moschata,  multiflora  vars.,  Noi- 
settiana  in  some  sections,  Nutkana,  rubiginosa  vars., 
rugosa  vars.,  setigera,  repens,  spinosissima,  VVich- 
uriana  vars.,  and  acicularis.  I have  said  before  the 
whole  outfit  is  akin  to  Neviusia  Alabamensis  Ru- 
bus  deliciosus,  Cotoneasters  and  in  some  places 
Photinia  variabilis  will  be  happy  too.  The  single 
roses  make  quite  a show  during  iVutumn  with  their 
reddish  or  orange  or  purplish  or  maroon  heps,  and 
there’s  the  hawthorns  with  their  haws,  and  the  crab- 
apples,  and  the  Romans. 

You  can  get  about  all  you  want  out  of  ’em  and 
you  needn’t  mix  ’em  with  poppies  or  hollyhocks  if 
you  desire  to  teach  the  kids  anything  about  affini- 
ties. If  you  want  ’em  know-nothings  why  “that’s 
another  story.”  No!  books  won’t  do — they’re  too 
confusing — they  need  object  lessons — thataint  con- 
fusing' 

There’s  Cydonias,  flow^ing  almonds.  Exoc- 
horda, herb-spireas.  Gums  and  such  like  for  other 
seasons,  lots  of  ’em  to  mix  in,  you  won’t  run  short, 
more  likely  you  can’t  care  for  ’em. 

Ja  ni  es  2 la  cPh  erso  n . 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extracts  from  a paper  read  by  Prof. 
Samuel  R.  Green  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  held  at  Philadelphia,  gives  the 
opinion  of  a successful  and  prominent  educator  in  this 
important  field  of  education: 

“My  special  object  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  op- 
pose what  I believe  is  pernicious  doctrine,  and  widely 
prevalent,  namely:  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  hor- 
ticultural or  agricultural  education  to  students  of  the 
high  school  grade,  but  that  it  should  begin  in  schools  of 
the  college  grade.  For  nearly  twelve  years  I have  taught 
in  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  Minnesota, 
Minn.,  an  institution  which  has  grown  in  that  time  from  a 
mere  “nothing”  to  the  position  of  first  in  importance 
among  agricultural  schools  in  this  country;  from  a 
doubtful  experiment  to  a permanent  establishment;  and 
from  a position  where  it  was  despised  by  horticulturists 
and  agriculturists  it  has  become  the  most  popular  state 
institution  in  Minnesota.  This  school  is  unique  in  its 
plan,  and  I believe  its  inception  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
special  epoch  in  agricultural  education  in  this  country, 
in  which  horticultural  and  agricultural  education  will  be 
put  on  a more  helpful  basis  than  at  present. 

“Minnesota  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a graded 
agricultural  high  school  that  should  lead  up  to  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  the  State  University,  but  which 
would  be  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  common  high 
schools.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  n 
years,  and  the  results  seem  to  show  its  wonderful  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  our  rural  classes.  It  was  estab- 
lished after  the  agricultural  college  course  in  the  State 


University  had  proved  a failure.  It  has  been  a success 
from  the  start,  and  has  been  improved  as  the  needs  of 
the  student  body  showed  an  opportunity  to  make  ad- 
vantageous changes  in  the  course  of  study.  In  its  man- 
agement little  attention  has  been  paid  to  precedents, 
but  every  effort  has  been  directed  towards  making  it 
most  helpful  to  the  student  body.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  schools  in  this  country  which  has  been  established 
in  order  to  educate  farmers’  sons  to  be  better  farmers. 
The  course  here  is  comprised  in  three  school  years  of 
six  months  each,  commencing  about  the  ist  of  October 
and  continuing  to  about  the  ist  of  April.  It  is  open  to 
both  sexes  who  have  completed  a common  school  course 
in  English,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  Geography  as  prescribed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  All  students  must  take 
the  agricultural  studies.  As  laid  out,  it  includes  a good 
high  school  education  in  the  common  English  branches. 

Physical  culture  is  required  of  all  students.  Before 
graduation  each  student  must  have  had  a practical  ex- 
perience in  field  work  for  at  least  one  season.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  teach  the  subjects  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

“The  state  of  Minnesota  has  furnished  a fine  estab- 
lishment for  carrying  on  this  work,  and  has  put  about 
$350,000  into  buildings  and  their  equipment.  * 

A special  building  for  horticulture  and  physics  is  now 
nearly  completed,  costing,  with  greenhouses  and  equip- 
ment, $35,000. 

“Expenses  are  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure. Board  and  washing  are  furnished  at  cost,  text 
books  at  a rental  of  $2  per  year,  and  the  total  expenses 
for  one  school  year  need  not  exceed  $85  for  each  stu- 
dent, including  even  heating  and  lighting  of  the  rooms. 
Good  dormitories  are  furnished,  and  an  excellent  library 
and  reading  room  are  always  ready  for  use.  The  students 
have  excellent  literary  societies,  a good  orchestra  and 
band,  a good  gymnasium  and  basket  ball  team.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  students  attended  last  year. 

“Until  1897  girls  were  not  admitted  to  the  same 
courses  as  the  boys,  but  a short  course  was  provided 
for  them  in  summer.  In  that  year  a special  home  build- 
ing and  dormitory  was  provided,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  they  have  attended  classes  with  the  boys,  and  the 
results  of  this  plan  have  been  very  pleasing.  It  has  con- 
duced to  good  order  and  gentlemanly  conduct  among 
the  boys,  and  has  added  much  to  the  social  life  of  the 
school;  and  it  is  a feature  having  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it  that  it  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  About  sixty 
girls  attended  last  season. 

“The  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture  requires  for 
entrance  the  studies  taught  in  the  agricultural  high 
school,  is  intended  for  educating  teachers,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  many  will  enter  it.  At  present  there  are 
26  students  in  attendance. 

“The  total  attendance  in  the  whole  agricultural  de- 
partment in  the  University  of  Minnesota  last  year  was 
483.  The  success  of  the  system  here  described  seems 
to  show  that  the  best  part  of  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tion now  given  in  our  agricultural  colleges  can  be  read- 
ily acquired  by  students  of  the  high  school  grade;  that 
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it  is  a mistake  t > require  a college  entrance  exam'n  ui.iu 
of  those  who  wish  to  gain  a good  working  knowle^lge  of 
scientific  agriculture;  that  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
should  confine  themselves  to  educating  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  kindred  sciences;  that  few  will  atteml  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to  edu- 
case  the  mass  of  farmers  and  gardeners;  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  willing  to  patronize  agricultural 
scho  )ls  as  soon  as  they  are  made  helpful  and  are  put 
within  their  reach.  The  common  statement  that  the  boy 
is  most  apt  to  follow  the  pursuit  with  which  he  is  most 
fam  liar  is  here  exemplified  by  about  97  per  cent,  of 
th  )se  who  have  attended  the  School  of  .\griculture  be- 
ing found  on  farms  or  inoccupations  closely  connected 
with  farm  life.  It  is  shown,  too,  that  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  hold  such  a school  during  the  winter  months, 
when  the  boys  can  most  easily  be  spared  from  the  farm, 
and  that  while  the  benefits  of  field  work  are  not  fully 
available  in  winter,  yet  with  suitable  greenhouses  and  il- 
lustrations this  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome,  and 
it  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  holding 
the  session  at  a time  when  the  sons  of  farmers  can  eas- 
ily attend:  and  in  having  the  boys  on  the  farms  of  the 
state  during  the  growing  season,  so  they  do  not  get  out 
of  touch  with  p,ractical  farm  life.  Besides,  the  students 
can  gain  knowledge  of  field  conditions  far  better  in 
working  for  practical  horticulturists  and  agriculturists 
than  by  any  field  instruction  that  could  be  given  to  a 
large  number  of  students  in  any  educational  institution. 
And  the  economic  side  is  then  kept  continually  before 
the  student,  which  is  very  important. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  we  have  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  higher  phase  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, and  too  little  to  the  education  of  the  hard-headed 
boys  who  have  to  do  the  practical  work,  and  that  we 
could  profit  by  the  experience  of  Germany  and  France 
and  increase  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  lower  grades. 
There  are  in  Prussia  at  least  102  schools  of  agriculture 
of  about  our  high  school  grade,  and  they  have  introduced 
agricultural  instruction  into  what  would  correspond  to 
our  district  schools.  Of  these  latter  there  are  over  1000 
in  Prussia  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  children  are 
taught  some  of  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  and  most 
of  these  schools  have  a garden  in  connection  with  them. 
These  low-grade  schools  are  being  rapidly  increased  in 
number,  and  are  looked  upon  as  being  exceedingly  help- 
ful and  desirable  by  the  best  educators  in  Germany;  and 
our  experiment  in  Minnesota,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates 
that  they  would  be  fully  as  desirable  here.” 


A NOTE  ON  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND 
COSMOS. 

The  writer  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
editorial  on  the  chrysanthemum  shows  and  espec- 
ially when  you  alluded  to  the  hardy  chrysanthemum 
for  outdoor  display.  Indeed  they  are  grand  and 
when  mi.xed  with  cosmos  provided  with  a back 
ground  of  such  shrubs  as  retain  their  foliage  to  a 
late  date,  we  would  have  a garden  all  to  itself;  but 


— it  is  here  as  with  the  small  boy  who  could  not 
always  have  wliat  he  wanted. 

Somewhere  around  ’93  or  ’94  the  writer  intro- 
duced h.i.nly  chrysanthemums  to  our  herbaceous 
border-  in  Humboldt  park,  and  he  distinctly  remem- 
bers one  variety.  Golden  Fleece,  from  Dingee  and 
Canard,  exhibited  by  this  firm  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

In  my  Diary,  dated  Nov.  5,  1894,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing notes:  “Chrysanthemum  Golden  Fleece,  a 
hardy  variety,  is  now  in  flower,  but  owing  to  con- 
siderable frost  during  October,  the  flower’s  have 
only  partly  developed.  As  an  outdoor  variety  it 
is  a failure.” 

This  variety  was  kept  for  a few  years,  being 
protected  every  winter  by  straw  covering,  but  not- 
withstanding this  it  got  poorer  every  year  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether. 

This  experience  put  a stop  to  growing  hardy 
chrysanthemums  for  outdoor  effect  and  the  failure 
is  attributed  to  early  frost  just  at  the  time  when  the 
buds  opened  and  heat  was  most  necessary. 

Warm  weather  later  on  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  revive  the  plants  and  but  a few  crippled  blos- 
soms was  the  reward  for  our  painstaking  labor. 

Of  course  this  may  be  overcome  by  producing 
early  flowering  varieties;  by  this  is  meant  such  var- 
ieties as  will  have  their  flowers  developed  by  the 
first  of  October  for  this  vicinity. 

Another  fall  bloomer  that  causes  great  dis- 
appointment in  the  cosmos.  Usually  at  the  time  we 
should  have  some  benefit  from  its  grand  flowers, 
Jack  Frost  comes  along  and  takes  his  share  only 
leaving  us  the  barren  stalks.  A number  of  so  called 
early  flowering  varieties  are  in  the  market,  but  after 
2 years  trial  I still  failed  to  get  these  varieties  to 
bloom  earlier  than  the  old  cosmos  bipinnatus. 
Last  year  seeds  were  received  from  California  but 
with  the  same  results. 

A few  years  ago  I noticed  on  J.  C.  Vaughan’s 
grounds  at  Western  Springs,  an  early  flowering 
cosmos  and  a real  one  at  that.  It  must  have  been 
in  flower  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  part  of 
September.  I obtained  some  seed  of  it,  but,  alas, 
with  the  same  old  success.  Was  it  because  I stole 
the  seeds? 

Although  rather  discouraged  I still  hope  we 
may  have  both — early  flowering  cosmos  and  hardy 
chrysanthemums,  but  I want  to  say  this  much,  they 
must  be  raised  and  grown  under  our  erratic  climate 
or  I very  seriously  doubt  any  success. 

Janies  Jensen. 

Floriculture  for  certain  park  uses  is  becoming  a 
prominent  department  in  the  majority  of  parks.  The 
number  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories  recently  con- 
structed fully  attest  this. 
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WALKS  AND  DRIVES. 

Nature  forms  no  roads.  They  are  the  work  of 
men  and  animals,  and  would  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  point  to  point  in  straight  lines  it  obstructions 
of  various  kinds  did  not  interfere  and  cause  a dev- 
iation. This  fact  the  landscape  gardener  has  re- 
alized; he  uses  shrubbery  and  masses  of  trees  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  his  walks  and  drives  and 
thus  gives  origin  to  pleasing  curves. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  laying  out 
grounds,  the  Geometric  or  Artificial,  and  the 
Natural,  the  former  being  the  sponsor  of  the  straight 
formally  planted  avenue,  and  the  latter  of  the  cur- 
ved drive.  In  the  earilier  years  oflandscape  design, 
the  man  of  wealth  surrounded  his  home  with 
improvements  distinctly  different  from  the  natural 
scenery  about  him.  Fountains,  statuary,  clipped 
hedges,  balustrades,  and  costly  flights  of  steps  took 
the  place  of  true  natural  improvements.  It  was 
here  that  we  found  the  broad,  geometrically  straight 
avenues,  giving  grand  vistas  from  one  part  of  the 
estate  to  the  other,  and  offering  unmistakable 
evidences  of  wealth.  In  the  latter,  or  natural  style 
of  art,  the  principles  of  which  are  in  common  use 
to-day,  the  demands  are  that  a drive  or  walk  should 
be  as  natural  and  artistic  as  possible.  By  the  use 
of  moderate  curves,  these  requirements  may  be 
answered,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  main  object  of 
the  approach,  its  use,  must  always  be  considered. 

As  the  main  object  of  the  approach  is  its  use, 
it  should  be  the  most  direct  and  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  highway  and  the  house,  for  no  visitor 
wishes  to  feel  that  he  is  being  made  to  travel  a 
greater  distance  than  is  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  there  should  be  a similar  relation  between  the 
house  and  the  drive  externally,  that  there  is  inter- 
nally between  the  hall  and  the  entrance  proper. 
When  we  enter  a house,  we  gain  our  first  impres- 
sion from  its  hall.  T, he  nature  and  circumstances 
of  its  occupants  are  indicated  to  us  by  its  furnishing 
and  appearance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  drive. 
Here  the  visitor  gains  his  first  impression  of  the 
grounds,  and  of  the  house  externally.  He  is  not 
satisfied  if  the  drive  carries  him  through  a greater 
distance  than  is  necessary  or  if  his  first  view  is  not 
a pleasant  one.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  house  after  it  has  once  been  presented 
to  his  view,  for  this  being  his  destination,  it  should 
be  kept  before  his  mind.  These  first  impressions 
may  seem  trivial,  but  our  first  opinion  is  generally 
a lasting  one,  and  therefore  should  be  pleasant. 

The  place  of  entrance  of  an  approach  does  much 
to  increase  its  effect,  and  if  the  point  where  it  is  to 
leave  the  highway,  be  not  already  determined  upon, 
and  past  alteration,  it  should  be  so  chosen  as  to 
afford  a sufficient  drive  through  the  grounds  before 


arriving  at  the  house,  to  give  the  stranger  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  property,  to  allow  of  an 
agreeable  diversity  of  surface,  and  lastly  to  be  of 
ready  access  to  and  from  the  house.  This  point 
being  decided  upon,  the  other,  the  house,  being 
stationary,  it  remains  to  lay  out  the  drive  with  such 
gradual  curves  as  will  appear  easy  and  graceful. 

The  two  extremes  are  fixed,  and  as  I have  said 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  now  but  remains  to 
lay  out  the  road.  This  must  be  done  with  the  two 
main  principles  in  view,  which  liave  been  laid  down 
for  the  formation  of  an  approach.  First,  that  the 
curve  should  never  be  so  great  or  lead  over  surfaces 
so  uneven  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  drive  upon, 
and  second,  that  the  road  should  never  curve  with- 
out some  reason,  either  real  or  apparant.  The 
latter  of  these  rules  while  no  more  important  than 
the  former  must  be  obeyed,  for  nothing  is  more 
unmeaning  than  to  see  a drive,  winding  here  and 
there  over  the  lawn  towards  a house,  without  the 
least  reason  for  its  curves.  To  free  ourselves  from 
this  error,  we  are  not  obliged  to  return  to  the 
straight  lined  road,  for  reason  may  be  given  to  a 
curve  or  bend  by  planting  a mass  or  group  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  appear 
necessary  for  the  road  to  wind  around  them.  The 
mass  maybe  planted  so  as  to  make  it  appear  necessary 
to  pass*around  it,  or  what  is  often  much  better,  to 
pass  through  it.  The  latter  method  may  be  accom- 
plished by  planting  upon  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  is  often  more  desirable  as  the  group  is  given 
more  permanent  character,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  impress  the  one  as  being  a virgin  growth,  causing 
the  road  to  pass  through  its  openings  to  avoid  de- 
stroying the  group.  The  cluster  or  mass  of  shrub- 
bery should,  in  all  cases,  be  in  proportion  to  curve. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  straight  roads  are  inadmissible,  for-it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  There  are  many  locations  where 
the  straight  line  should  be  preferred,  as  a matter  of 
taste  in  design.  As  a connecting  link  between  the 
strictly  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  of  a build- 
ing, and  the  irregular  surfaces  surrounding  it,  a per- 
fectly straight  walk  or  drive  is  in  the  best  taste  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  architecture,  while  a 
frequently  curving  walk  detracts  from  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a walk  both  ends  of  which  are 
visible  at  the  same  time,  for  in  this  case  especially, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  follow  a straight  line. 
Imagine  making  a number  of  lines  or  curves  in 
passing  up  a fifty  foot  walk,  when  in  a hurry  to  get 
from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  house.  Our  first 
inclination  would  be  a straight  line,  and  such  it 
should  be.  In  this  case,  beauty  depends  upon 
harmony  rather  than  contrast,  and  more  than  either 
upon  utility. 
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In  designing  a piece  of  ground  our  effort  is  to 
make  a picture.  The  lawn  is  our  canvas,  and  upon 
it  we  place  our  buildings,  trees,  and  shrubs,  in  such 
positions  as  to  give  the  best  effect,  and  then,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  introduce  walks  and  drives, 
but  give  them  a secondary  importance.  An  artist 
would  not  paint  a white  streak  or  band  across  the 
foreground  of  his  picture,  and  so  divide  it  in  two. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  design  of  grounds;  he 
does  not  give  undue  importance  to  the  road  or  drive , 
but  instead,  considers  his  creation  a picture,  and 
does  not  mar  it  by  placing  a streak  of  gravel  or 
macadam  across  the  face  of  it.  Instead  he  considers 
the  walks  and  drives  as  mere  accessories  not  to  be 
given  prominence.  Therefore  let  me  close  by  say- 
ing that,  although  the  walk  or  drive  is  purely  for 
use,  when  we  are  constructing  the  home  grounds, 
we  should  not  fail  to  consider  it  as  a subordinate 
feature  and  yet,  when  seen,  to  be  pleasing  in  its 
various  features.  Bryant  Fleming. 


CINNAMON  AND  OTHER  FERNS. 

To  those  who  love  plants  and  especially  the 
wild  ones  of  our  woods,  ferns  are  deeply  interesting. 
Tlieir  varied  growth,  lovely  outline  and  singular  way 
of  fruiting,  afford  a greal  deal  of  pleasure  to  those 
who  love  them. 

There  are  slow  growing  sorts,  medium  ones  and 
tall  growers,  deciduous  kinds  and  those  of  ever- 
green character.  In  a collection  of  a dozen  sorts 
one  would  find  as  much  variety  as  in  a dozen  of 
any  other  genus. 

Though  many  persons  may  have  heard  or  have 
read  of  Jlotvcring  ferns,  but  few  really  know  what 
they  are,  or  that  there  are  such  varieties.  The  il- 
lustration' presented  herewith  is  of  the  Cinnamon 
fern,  Osmunda  cinnamonea,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  large  growing  ferns,  and  one  of  the  flower- 
ing sort.  The  “flowers”  will  be  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  fronds,  but  the  color,  that  of  cinnamon  must 
be  seen  on  a living  plant  to  judge  of  the  pleasing 
contrast  it  makes  with  the  deep  green  of  the  fronds. 

These  flower  spikes  are  really  fertile  fronds.  In 
til's  and  some  other  ferns,  the  fruit  dots  are  not  on 
the  back  of  some  of  its  fronds  as  is  the  case  with 
most  all  ferns,  but  arc  arranged  separately  in  spikes, 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  When  plants  are  of  some 
age,  as  this  one  is,  a dozen  or  so  of  these  fertile 
fronds  will  be  enclosed  by  the  barren  ones,  and  a 
prettier  display  cannot  be  desired. 

There  are  not  many  native  ferns  produce  the 
fronds  separate  as  this  does,  though  two  other  Os- 
mundas,  the  regalis  and  the  Claytoniana  do  so,  in 
a measure.  The  Ostrich  ferns,  Strulhiopteus,  and 
the  sensitive  fern,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  do  the  same. 


and  so  do  some  of  more  humble  growth,  such  as  the 
various  Botrychiums. 

Ferns  like  partial  shade  and  to  be  damp  at  the 
root.  In  such  situations  the  cinnamon  fern  will 
make  fronds  5 feet  in  height,  with  fertile  ones  of 
the  same  height.  The  illustration  represents  one 
of  three  feet,  but  it  is  in  cultivation,  though  let 
grow  much  as  it  will.  It  is  planted  close  to  a house 
where  the  sun  shines  on  it  but  to  9 A.M.,  after  which 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  it  is  in  the  shade.  The  wall 
is  thickly  clad  with  Ampclopsis  Veitchii,  which  the 
photographer  thought  best  to  hide,  but  the  vine  is 
of  good  service  in  this,  that  when  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn  they  are  permitted  to  lie  over  the  plants 
altogether,  letting  the  new  fronds  push  through  the 
decaying  leaves  in  spring.  These  leaves  are  of  very 
great  help  to  the  plants,  keeping  frost  from  the 


CINNAMON  FKRN. OS'MUNDA  CINNAMONE.\. 

roots,  preserving  moisture  in  summer,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  rotting  and  furnishing  just  the  kind 
of  food  ferns  delight  in. 

The  best  time  to  secure  native  ferns  is  in  late 
summer,  when  growth  is  perfected.  The  height 
they  attain  and  their  general  appearance  are  shown 
then,  and  growth  being  perfected  the  plants  stand 
removal. 

There  are  several  large  growing  ones  of  ever- 
green character  which  should  be  obtained  if  possi- 
ble. Aspidium  marginole,  A.  acrostichoides,  and 
A.  spinulosum  are  three  ofthem,  and  there  are  those 
of  smaller  growth  among  the  Aspleniums  and 
Polypodiums. 

These  evergreen  ones  are  pleasing  until  snow 
covers  them,  which  is  always  long  after  the  decidu- 
ous sorts  have  faded  and  disappeared  for  the 
season.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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A MAIN  AVENUK. 


THE  EATON  MAUSOEKUM. 

on  lines  comporting  with 
modern  ideas. 

Evergreen  Cemetery, 
the  largest  cemetery  in  the 
State,  consists  of  328  acres 
of  land,  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  city 
proper  and  in  the  suburb  of  Deeiing,  which  has  been 
recently  annexed  to  the  city.  Tt  is  readily  reached  by 
electric  cars,  which  pass  in  front  of  the  two  main  en- 
trances, and  these  entrances  are  attractive  in  design 
and  surroundings.  It  is  conducted  by  the  city  of 
Portland,  an  annual  appropriation  being  required 
for  its  maintenance,  and  it  was  established  in  1854, 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  so  great 
an  acreage  there  would  be  large  opportunity  for  an 
effective  design,  although  the  general  lay  of  the 
land  is  devoid  of  picturesque  elevations;  notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  grounds,  as  a whole,  do 
present  some  very  pleasing  scenic  effects,  and  are 
neat  in  appearance  and  well  cared  for.  It  is  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water  features,  there  being 
four  lakes  of  good  area,  three  of  them  being  em- 
bellished with  more  or  less  marginal  planting, 
which  with  the  addition  of  some  aquatic  birds,  fine 
specimens  of  swans  in  particular,  create  additional 


interest  in  connection  with  the  general 
conduct  of  the  cemetery. 


design  and 


THE  CUMMINGS-RANII  MONUMENT. 

old  portions  of  the  older  burial  grounds  becomes 
an  irresistible  argument. 

The  office  building,  which  was  erected  in  1893, 
is  a permanent  structure  of  appropriate  design,  and 
with  modern  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
business  and  for  public  comfort.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
coming enveloped  in  a drapery  of  climbers  and  the 
surrounding  planting  tends  to  make  it  a beauty 
spot.  The  view  of  one  of  the  lakes,  with  the  swans 
and  accompanying  natural  and  artificial  effects, 
draws  attention  also  to  the  flourishing  evergreens, 
a class  of  material  which  abounds  on  the  grounds. 

A perpetual  care  fund  has  been  established, 
which  now  amounts  to  $100,000,  but  the  extent  of 
the  cemetery,  with  the  4,500  lot  owners,  demands 
a great  increase  of  this  amount  to  effectively  carry 


EVERGREEN  CEMETERY,  PORTLAND,  ME. 

Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me.,  is  a type 
of  the  old  style  burying  ground  in  course  of  transi- 
tion to  the  modern  cemetery.  For  instance,  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  grounds  will  be  found  the  ob- 
jectionable features  common  to  the  early  ideas 
concerning  cemetery  improvements,  such  as  grave 
mounds,  coping,  division  lines  of  various  kinds, 
much  stonework  and  little  planting,  while  in  the 
newer  sections  the  lawn  plan  is  being  carried  out 


The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  roads  are  constructed 
of  gravel  and  macadam — one  of  the  principle  ave- 
nues is  shown  in  the  center  one  of  the  group  pictuie 
herewith  given.  Unfortunately  a county  road  trav- 
erses the  grounds,  which  no  doubt  adds  to  the 
cares  confronting  the  superintendent. 

The  illustrations  presented  indicate  in  a general 
way  the  characteristic  features  of  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery. In  the  newer  portions  are  some  good  exam- 
ples of  mausoleum  and  monumental  work  of  mod- 
ern design  and  execution,  and  the  lawn  plan  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  manage- 
ment to  bring  all  features  of  this  cemetery,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  up  to  modern  requirements,  but  as  the 
superintendent  says,  it  is  quite  and  undertaking. 
However,  patience  and  continual  perseverance  in 
an  educational  way  will  convince,  in  due  course, 

even  the  most  refractory 
lot  owners  that  the  mod- 
ern plan  carries  with  it 
the  highest  ideals  con- 
nected with  cemetery 
work,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  new  and  the 
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OFFICE  BUILDING,  EVERGREEN  CEME;TERY,  PORTLAND,  ME, 

out  the  idea  embodied  in  the  term  perpetual  care. 
The  interments  now  amount  to  over  18,000. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Floyd,  su- 
perintendent, who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 


The  SW.VNS  in  evergreen  cemetery,  PORTLAND,  ME. 

efforts  for  improvement,  for  information  and  photo- 
graphs used  in  the  foregoing. 

THE  RUSSIAN  OLIVE  AQMN.—(t.leagHUS  AugusticifoUa.  ) 
In  the  August  number  there  was  some  account  of 
this  tree,  but  further  notes  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Since  the  former  article  was  written,  I have 
taken  speci.d  pains  to  see  how  far  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed. I find  it  higtily  spoken  of  at  the  Fxperi- 
inent  Station  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  It  is  a decided 
success  in  Manitoba  and  the  Dakotas.  x\  nursery- 
man in  Illinois  writes  me,  they  came  through  last 
winter,  which  killed  millions  of  seedlings  of  other 
kinds,  unharmed.  A bed  of  native  black  walnuts 
were  killed  to  the  ground  beside  them.  I liave  just 
received  a letter  from  Professor  Green  of  the  Min- 
nesota University,  in  which  he  says  he  is  highly 
pleased  with  them,  and  is  propagating  them  as  rap- 
idly as  he  can.  It  is  a tree  remarkable  for  its  suc- 
cesses— with  no  failures.  It  needs,  however,  a little 
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watching  while  young  to  train  it  to  a compact  head. 

In  growth  it  outstrips  all  our  natives,  unless  it 
is  the  cottonwood;  and  on  the  high  and  dry  divides, 
it  will  leave  that  to  die,  and  itself  grow  on  victori- 


THE RU.SSI.\N  OLIVE, 

ous.  -A  tree  which  can  smile  on  a hot  wind  with 
the  mercury  1 10  in  the  shade;  and  then  take  40 
below  as  a good  joke,  can  endure  almost  anything. 

This  tree  has  remarkable  foliage — in  short  it  has 
four  shades  or  tints  of  silver.  The  upper  side  of  the 
leaf  has  one  shade  and  the  lower  side  another.  The 
twigs  abo  have  a glanca  tint.  Then  the  fruit  is 
burnished  silver  and  this  often  hangs  011  till  mid- 
winter. The  tree  in  some  catalogues  is  called  the 
silver  berry,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  dwarf  silver  berry  tree  of  Oklahoma.  When 
the  various  tints  of  this  tree  are  put  on  exhibition 
by  a gentle  breeze  it  is  indeed  charming.  It  is  to 
deciduous  trees,  what  the  glauca  pungens  is  to 
evergreens.  Its  colors  make  it  a good  neighbor  for 
other  trees  of  green  foliage.  I have  seen  avenues 
of  these  olives  which  were  charming.  They  have  a 
small  yellow  blossom  whose  fragrance  fills  all  the  air. 

As  a road  tree,  it  would  have  peculiar  charms. 
In  the  spring  when  all  the  air  was  laden  with  a de- 
licious perfume  it  would  be  like  a ride  through 
some  land  Elysian.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
a pickled  olive,  but  I think  it  is  of  no  use  for  food. 
From  its  hardiness  and  thriftiness  I judge  it  will  be 
a large  tree,  when  it  must  have  a unique  and  charm- 
ing appearance,  unlike  anything  seen  before  in  our 
parks  and  forests.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  from  the  seed.  The  cuttings  need  to  be  cal- 
loused before  planting.  The  berries  are  gathered 
and  planted  in  the  fall.  Of  course  the  seeds  are 
large  and  the  trees  never  can  be  raised  on  a vast  scale 
as  readily  as  the  elms,  maples  and  other  natives. 
We  are  glad  we  have  this  tree  as  a reinforcement 
for  lawns,  parks  and  forests.  C.  S.  Harrison. 
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PLANT  NOMENCLATURE.  1. 

Changes  in  plant  names  are  always  inconvenient  to 
those  connected  with  their  study  or  handling.  The 
question  naturally  arises  why  are  they  altered  and  by 
whom?  It  has  even  been  asked  why  some  one  does  not 
call  a halt  on  this  seemingly  promiscuous  alteration  that 
bewilders  so  many  florists  and  the  general  public.  But 
a moments  reflection  indicates  that  logical  reasons  are 
the  foundation  of  the  changes  else  that  would  have  long 
since  been  done.  Several  fundamental  facts  are  to  be 
conceded  before  a brief  discussion  of  the  status  of  nom- 
enclature can  be  attempted.  These  are;  The  systema- 
tic study,  otherwise  called  scientific  study  of  plants  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  body,  age,  nation  or  race.  To 
simplify  and  unify  their  study  when  referred  to,  plants 
are  given  a name — an  integer  in  an  index  as  it  were 
whereby  the  one  name  serves  the  purpose  throughout 
the  universe.  They  have  been  principally  derived  from 
Creek,  Roman,  Latin,  Assyrian  and  Aryan  roots  and  not 
infrequently  compounded  from  two  or  more  languages. 

In  science  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  unless  sub- 
stantiated by  fact,  and  a commoner  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  the  sage  or  specialist  in  establishing  it. 

One  man  may  observe,  record  and  publish  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  in  one  country  and  language, 
and  another  may  record  and  publish  his  observations  in 
another  country  and  language.  .Vssuming  that  each  has 
given  a different  name  to  th’ same  iilant,  scientific  bod- 
ies have  agreed  upon  rules  that  shall  decide  which  shall 
be  accepted.  It  has  happened  that  jjlants  have  been 
figured  and  others  described,  that  upon  further  research 
prove  them  to  be  too  vague,  brief,  or  unrecognizable  to 
ptriuit  it  to  be  (daced  without  doubt  with  either  a plant 
of  the  same  name  or  another  with  a degree  of  similarity 
to  it  but  still  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  have  it  separated 
and  given  another  name  than  the  one  in  tpiestion.  This 
confusion  has  long  been  an  impediment  in  botanical  study. 

Darwin  found  such  abundant  barriers  of  this  sort 
that  to  obviate  them  for  work  similar  to  his  he  becjueathed 
the  funds  that  enabled  the  conqiilation  of  the  Index 
Ki.vensis.  There  have  been  national  and  international 
c mgresses  convened  passing  certain  resolutions  that  in 
the  main  are  at  present  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
except  in  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  particu- 
lars have  been  adopted  by  the  American  .\ssociation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

After  various  national  and  international  congresses 
each  nation  makes  its  own  standards,  the  object  of  each 
being  to  adopt  resolutions  as  to  nomencluture  that  will 
gix’e  each  plant  in  a universal  classification  its  ])roper 
lelalive  position  in  a critical  analysis  for  fact  and  posi- 
tion. 'The  schedule  adopted  by  the  .Vmerican  Society 
lias  been  adhered  to  by  most  all  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
ran  authorities  and  institutions  in  their  publications. 
There  may  be  some  alterations  adopted  in  the  interna- 


tional congress  when  convened  within  a few  years  and 
thereafter  it  is  probable  that  every  scientist  will  adhere 
to  the  same  regulations  as  to  nomenclature.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  real  benefits  of  such  harmonious  workings 
will  not  be  popular  or  in  common  usage  for  another 
generation.  That  this  is  most  desirable  in  the  end  is 
open  to  no  question,  and  such  temporary  inconvenience 
as  arises  during  the  transition  is  too  insignificant  to 
warrant  any  consideration  in  the  necessarily  radical 
change. 

Most  plants  have  a number  of  synonyms  and  when 
the  authority  is  given  for  each  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  plant  referred  to  though  there  is  more 
labor.  Hitherto  the  botanies  of  America  have  included 
different  areas — Coulter  for  the  West,  Gray  for  the  East 
and  Chapman  for  the  South.  Not  infrequently  have  these 
different  authors  employed  a different  name  and  conse- 
quently a different  authority  to  one  and  the  same  plant — 
a state  of  affairs  which  tends  to  complicate  and  multiply 
the  amateur’s  difficulty  in  studies  of  the  national  flora. 
As  previously  mentioned  this  entails  confusion  to 
botanists  and  does  not  compose  the  simplest  system.  In 
a measure  such  works  as  Sargent’s  Sylva  simplifies  study 
in  that  it  covers  the  entire  territory  of  North  America 
ab  ve  Mexico,  but  it  is  not  complete  in  that  it  only  in- 
cludes the  trees,  the  shrubs,  herbs  and  annuals  are  still 
in  their  previous  confused  state  as  to  nomenclature.  'To 
a certain  extent  the  recently  completed  illustrated  Filina 
by  Bri'.ton  it  Brown  render  great  assistance  in  that  it 
includes  the  areas  covered  by  both  Gray  and  Cha|Mii,in 
although  following  a d ffe-ent  system  (Engler  & Braiitfi  ) 
to  that  adopted  by  Sargent,  Gray  or  Chapman  ( Ben- 
tham  Sl  Hooker.)  On  the  .Vinerican  continent  north  of 
Mexico  there  are  about  six  thousand  species;  in  the 
universe  they  are  about  two  hundred  thousand,  and  for 
these  there  are  about  seven  hundretl  thousand  names 
recorded.  'That  th  s duplication  of  names  for  different 
plants  is  confusing  and  impedes  botanical  inquirs  is 
therefore  cpiite  evident. 

'The  first  standard  for  reducing  this  synonymy  has 
been  declareil  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
by  A.  P.  UeCandolle  to  be  priority.  .Many  of  the  earli- 
est works  on  plants  are  merely  1 sts  of  plants  with  no 
illustrations  or  full  descriptions  to  allow  the  plant  re- 
ferred to  to  be  identified.  Therefore  the  earliest  work 
to  which  priority  can  be  referred  is  the  first  edition  of 
Linnteus’  “Species  Plantarum’’  in  1753  and  it  has  been 
adopted.  Zoologists  have  met  with  these  same  diffi- 
culties. 'The  present  system  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Scientists  as  applied  to  botany  were  first 
submitted  by  A.  P.  DeCandolle  at  an  international  bot- 
anical congress  held  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  with  modifi- 
cations have  been  adopted  by  the  American  Scientists. 

A'w/7  Mis  the. 

( To  be  Continued.') 


“ 1 he  difference  lielween  landscape  and  landscape  is  small,  Init  there  is  a great 
difference  in  beholders.  'There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  in  an}-  landscape  as  the  neces- 
sity of  being  heantifnl,  under  which  every  landscape  Emerson. 
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THE  BATTERSON  MD.MU:4ENT,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Th:;  illustration  herewith  of  the  beautiful  mon- 
ument recently  erected  on  the  family  lot  of  Mr. 
J imes  G.  Batterson,  in  Cedar  Hill  cemetery,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  Jan. 
10,  1897,  will  surely  bear  out  the  promises  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Batterson  being  widely 
known  as  a manufacturer  of  monuments. 

It  is  cut  from  red  Westerly  granite,  and  both 
the*material  and  workmanship  are  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  is  very  well  possible.  Of  the  sarcophagus 
form,  it  is  very  massive,  of  fine  proportions  and  in 


their  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  they  who 
hear  shall  live.  ) 

Such  a monument  in  a cemetery  will  exercise  a 
potent  influence  on  future  designs.  The  classic 
simplicity,  albeit  embellished  in  due  and  proper 
.spirit,  with  its  dominant  proportions,  suggestive  of 
durability  and  memorial  permanence,  invites  criti- 
cism certain  that  it  fulfills  the  requirements  of  re- 
fined taste  and  an  exalted  regard  for  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  in  regard  to  monumental  art  in  the  ceme- 
tery. It  is  an  excellentexample  of  classic  proportions 
and  a suggestion  of  advance  in  cemetery  memorials. 


THE  BATTERSON  MONUMENT,  CEDAR 

excellent  taTe.  Two  members  o ily  show  any  c irv- 
j '■  ing,  and  that  has  the  proper  effect  of  emphasizing 
S the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  plain  polished  surfaces. 

The  base  is  unpolished  and  the  dimensions  are  four- 
I > teen  feet  by  eight  feet  si.x  inches,  and  eighteen  in- 
ches thick,  weighing  about  fifteen  tons  in  a single 
piece.  d'he  monument  is  nine  feet  in  height  and 
weighs  about  forty-eight  tons  in  all.  Nearly  smoth- 
ered by  the  carved  vines  of  ivy  and  laurel,  which 
decorate  the  frieze  and  seem  to  have  grown  upon 
and  about  the  letters,  is  a Latin  Scriptural  text  from 
Saint  John’s  Gospel: 

'1  VKNIET  HORA  IN  QVA  OMNES  QVI  IN 
I SEPVLCHRIS  SVNT  AVDIENT  VOCEM  EJVS 
I ET  QVI  AVDIERINT  VIVENT. 
m (^Thc  hour  will  come  in  which  all  who  are  in 


HILL  CEMETERY,  H,ARTFORD,  CONN. 

John  Marshall's  Grave. 

Mr.  Jackson  Guy,  a Richmond  ( Va.  ) lawyer, 
thus  writes  of  John  Marshall’s  grave  at  Shockoe 
Hill  Cemetery,  Richmond;  “The  only  neglect  that 
can  be  attributed  to  Marshall’s  grave  is  the  general 
neglect  that  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  cemetery. 
The  .section  in  which  he  is  buried  contains  six 
graves,  each  with  a horizontal  monument,  and  all 
in  a straight  row,  his  and  his  wife’s  being  the  cen- 
tral two.  The  tombs  over  the  Marshall  graves  arc 
exactly  similar  and  are  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  the  section  is  inclosed  with  an  iron  picket  fence 
three  feet  high,  the  ground  surrounding  being 
everywhere  covered  with  green  periwinkle  or  grass. 
A large  and  beautiful  poplar  marks  the  spot  of  the 
Marshall  section,  with  a stately  magnolia  near  by.” 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  ^ 

Conducted  by 

. Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


,.Ks> 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  foiimi  it. 
KUK  THKK  SUCiCrESTIOXS  APROPOS  OF  WIXTFK  WORK. 


The  difficulty  experienced 
by  some  clubs  in 
findi  ug  s u i t a b 1 e 
“before  and  after" 
material  available 
for  immediate  use 
for  lantern  slides, 
to  be  used  in  the 
illustrated  talks  on  the 
possibilities  of  I m - 
provement  Society 
work  that  were  recom- 
mended in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  November 
issue  of  I’AKK  AXD 
CKMETEKV,  surrnests 
the  advisability  of  us- 
ing slides  made  from 
any  available  photo- 
graphs of  barren, 
squalid,  wind-swept, 
su n-baked  scenes  in  a!- 
A DiicoRATJin  ci.o'rnKs  tcrnation  with  others 
made  trom  those  of 
good  planting,  of  well  grown  specimen  plants  or 
groups,  or  from  any  out-of- door  view  suggestive  of 
pleasure  and  comfort  as  the  outgrow'th  of  improved 
sanitary  and  rcsthetic  surroundings.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  incidentally  show  that  aesthetic  sur- 
roundings, and  sanitary  surroundings,  are  almost 
synonymous — as  they  surely  arc  in  effect. 

The  subjects  for  poor  examples  will  not  be  far 
to  seek,  even  in  winter.  Go  out  and  “take”  any 
back  yard  where  tin  cans,  bo.xes,  barrels  and  ash 
heaps  hold  undisputed  sway;  or  where  shaggy,  vol- 
cano-shaped w'ood  piles,  and  b.ire  posts  for  clothes 
lines  are  the  chief  features;  schoolliouse  grounds 
with  dilapid  tted  fences  and  unscreened  outbuild- 
ings; churches  and  other  public  buildings  where 
there  is  shade  for  neither  man  nor  beast;  a long  line 
of  hitching  rails  forming  the  sole  d coration  of  the 
principal  business  block  of  the  village;  the  forlorn 
and  unsightly  ruin  of  the  last  fire  still  standing  as  a 
monument  to  the  Public  Siririt  apparently  buried 
beneath;  of  the  nun!  hole  where  the  boys  of  the 
neighborho  )d  fl  rat  rafts,  soil  their  clothes  and  ab- 
sorb malari.i — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 


There  are  innumerable  specimens  of  the  other 
class  of  subjects  already  photographed;  and  every 


SIWniKK  I'AKI.OR.  ■ 

club  will  contain  fertile  minds  and  facile  pens  to 
furnish  the  matter  to  accompany  the  stercopticon 
views. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  alternate  the  views  in 
such  a way  as  to  supply  telling  and,  if  possible  even 
startling,  contrasts — extreme  opposites  following 
each  other. 

For  e.xample,  one  slide  showing  an  arrangement 
of  bare  fences,  four  clothes  line  posts,  a wheel- 
barrow and  a chicken  house,  miglit  be  repeated  be- 
tween those  of  a series  of  the  opposite  class,  such 
as  a yard  with  the  fences  screened  by  vines  or 
shrubbery;  home  grounds  giving  glimpses  of  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  “summer  parlors;”  a vine  gar- 
landed clothes  post;  and  a Poppy-bordered  walk 
leading  to  an  alley  gate. 

Such  scenes  shown  on  a large  scale  on  a screen, 
are  impressive,  and  clearly  indicate  the  desirability 
of  windows  draped  with  purple  banners  in  June  and 


having  a 


A HORDEK  OE  I'OI’PIICS. 
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and  evanescent  Christmas  garlands, — all  so  inspir- 
ing to  better  thoughts  and  higher  aims. 

* * * 

Notes. 

A drinking  fountain  on  the  vi  11  ige  green  is  to 
be  built  next  year  by  the  Improvement  Society  of 
York,  Me. 

The  Improvement  Association  of  Kingston,  R. 
I.,  has  during  the  past  season  bettered  the  condi- 
tion of  streets,  made  sidewalks,  erected  and  main- 
tained street  lights,  and  instituted  lecture  courses 
and  entertainments  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  improvements. 

* ^ 

The  Edgemont,  Ohio,  Improvement  Association 
reports  a “rousing  and  enthusiastic  ” October  meet- 
ing at  which  preparations  were  made  for  next  year’s 
work  and  twenty-six  prizes  awarded  to  the  boys  who 
had  made  the  best  gardens.  In  the  speech  preced- 
ing the  awarding  of  these  prizes  it  was  said  that  the 
object  of  the  association  was  not  only  the  improve- 
ments of  the  village  gardens  but  of  the  village  boys. 

* * * 

The  Improvement  Association  of  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  since  its  organization  in  1886  has 
given  the  village  street  lamps,  graded  and  planted 
a village  park,  built  some  stone  sidewalks,  given  a 
village  hall,  aided  in  establishing  a free  library,  and 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  beautifying 
private  property.  A good  record. 


‘‘KVAXKSCENT  CHRISTMAS  C.ARI.AXDS.  " 

A report  from  the  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Improve- 
ment Society  speaks  of  the  hopelessness  ofexpecting 
much  change  in  the  appearance  of  cities  but  suggests 
the  advisability  of  “catching  towns  and  villages 
voung”  and  training  them  u|)  in  the  wav  they 
shonhl  g'l,  C.  S. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES, 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  has  accom- 
plished a masterly  feat  in  transplanting  Palms  a 
century  old. 

The  Arcade  Depot  in  Los  xTngeles,  California, 
when  completed, 
several  years  ago, 
had  two  magnifi- 
cent palms,  of  the 
last  century,  taken 
up,  and  set  on  eith- 
er side  of  the  main 
entrance.  both 
palms  survived  the 
removal  and  are  re- 
garded as  monu- 
ments to  the  skill 
of  modern  engi- 
neeri  ng  as  applied 
to  t r a n s p 1 anting 
trees  of  large  sizes. 

It  was  once  consid- 
ered impracticable, 
but  as  Josiah  Al- 
len’s wife  says: 

‘ ‘ Money,  these 
days,  can  move  an 
ellum  twenty  feet 
high,  and  shade  a 
park  with  big  trees 
in  a day.” 

The  method  is 
first  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  roots,  in  a circle,  around 
the  outer  edges,  and  the  roots  of  trees  generally 
extend  as  far  as  the  top  spreads.  The  trench  may 
be  dug  deep  enough  to  cut  the  end  of  every  root 
and  in  a year,  or  some  less,  the  tree  will  be  ready 
for  removal.  The  amateur  way,  at  least,  is  thus 
depicted,  but  engineers  have  appliances  that  prove 
their  efficacy  in  many  such  instances  as  the  palms 
of  the  Arcade  Depot,  Los  Angeles.  The  nature  of 
the  palm  is  to  send  down  a strong  straight  root,  so 
that  depth,  rather  than  circumference  would  be  the 
difficulty  to  contend  with  in  removal.  Should  that 
main  tap  root  of  gigantic  proportions  have  been 
broken,  the  hardy  palm  would  gradually  have  per- 
shed.  Much  depends  also  in  ha\  ing  the  environ- 
ments as  nearly  like  the  conditions  before  trans- 
planting as  possible,  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  depth  and  the  position  according  to  the  points 
of  the  compa.'S.  Old  hunters  say  that  moss  and 
lichen  grow  more  densely  and  that  the  bark  is 
thicker  on  the  north  side  of  forest  trees.  Obviously, 
then  the  transplanted  tree  should  have  the  same 
side  to  the  north.  G.  T.  Drcminn. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XL VIII. 
POLEMONIALES. 


THE  rOLRMONIL'M,  CONVOLVULUS  AND  SOLANUM 

ALLIANCE. 


This  widely  diffused  alliance  has  19  tribes,  210 
^eneia  and  3,385  species,  almost  sure  to  be  aug- 
mented as  tropical  exploration  proceeds. 

In  North  American  gardens  it  is  represented  by 
perennial  and  annual  herbs  and  climbers,  with  but 
a few  woody  plants.  These  become  more  abun- 
dant as  the  tropics  are  approached.  Several  plants 
of  economic  value  as  the  potato,  tomato  and  to- 
bacco are  included  within  it.  A large  number  of 
ornamental  species  and  varieties  are  grown  in  gar- 
dens, but  the  Phlox  and  Ipomeaes  are  much  the 
most  familiar  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  line  ot 
structural  demarcation  between  this  group  and  the 
preceding  one  is  not  very  strong,  the  tribes  of  each 
seem  to  touch  at  several  points.  Both  have  regu- 


DRi'MMoxDii  VAR.  p.  srmu,.vT.v. 


l.ir  fl.awers,  but  the  pentamcrous  character  seems 
more  const. iiu  in  the-e. 

Tne  eye  of  the  gardener  however  discovers  dif- 


r.ii.iA BR.vxuKGHi. — View's  A/as^.izi;ic 


ferences  of 
germin  at  i o n 
and  growth, 
which  scien- 
tific languages 
often  fail  to 
convey.  In 
some  tribes 
the  c o t y 1 e - 
dones  are 
strong  1 y 
marked  and 
peculiar,  and 
many  bota- 
nists do  not 
see  the  seed- 
ling plants.  I 
cannot  think 
tribal,  or  spe- 
cific characters 
complete 
where  such 
primary  or- 
gans are  omitted,  and  no  doubt  a series  of  germi- 
nating tests  would  reveal  a host  of  curious  facts. 

Phlox  has  about  25  good  species  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  North  America,  but  with  extensions 
to  Russian  Asi.i.  Thirty-eight  or  forty  or  more 
have  been  de-cribed,  and  the  names  are  legion. 
Ten  or  twelve  w ith  a perfect  host  of  varieties  are 
commonly  grown  in  gardens.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly show)-,  sometimes  tall  growing  and  occarion- 
a ly  wooily  at  the  base,  wdiile  other  sections  are 
crcei'ing  evergreen,  or  tufted  moss  like  plants,  and 
two  of  the  Tex. in  species  are  annuals. 

Quite  a number  of  Rocky  Mountain  and  w'estern 
forms  occur,  but  little  known  in  the  Atlantic  states 
or  in  Europe.  With  a range  of  color  very  similar 
to  Rhododendrons  with  shades  of  lavender  and 
blueish  purple  added,  this  fine  genus  of  plants  is 
capable  of  superb  effects  if  planted  in  sufficiently 
large  masses  and  distinct  colors.  The  various  kinds 
cover  the  whole  flowering  season.  It  is  a mistake 
to  employ  many  wishy-washy  shades.  As  for  the 
names,  florists  and  nurserymen  should  avoid  use- 
less synonomy. 

Colloinia  is  given  ir  species  by  some  authors 
while  others  are  dispos.ed  to  regard  them  as  a sec- 
tion of  the  next  genus. 

Gilia  is  a very  variable  genus  of  about  70  spec- 
ies as  now  constituted.  They  are  chiefly  found  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  on  the  x\ndes  of  Ch  ili.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  the  Gilia,  Ipomopsis,  Leptodactylon 
and  Leptosiphon  sections  are  in  cultivation.  G. 
tricolor  has  good  foliage  often  very  subject  to 
aphis. 
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Polemoniitm  has  8 or  10  species  in  the  temper- 
ate and  mountain  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America  and  Chili.  P.  coeruleum  the  ‘‘Greek  va- 
lerian,” may  be  called  cosmopolitan  in  northern  re- 
gions. It  has  a pretty  variegated  form.  The  flow- 
ers are  blue  to  purplish,  and  white  to  yellowish  in 
tlie  virious  species. 

Colnvi  in  5 species  are  from  Mexico  and  West- 
ern tropical  America.  C.  scandens,  and  its  very 
hindsome  variegated  leaved  form,  are  well  known 
tender  climbers  in  Northern  gardens. 

Cantua  is  a genus  of  6 or  7 species  of  shrubs 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Some  species  have  quite 
handsome  pendulous  orange  red,  and  others  yellow 
and  white  erect  flowers.  They  should  be  more  ex- 
tensively tried  southward  on  both  coasts. 

Neniophila  has  8 or  9 species  mostly  from  the 
Pacific  slope.  They  are  highly  appreciated  winter 
growing  annuals  in  British  gardens,  where  they 
flower  during  a long  season  in  summer.  N.  micro- 
calyx is  a small  flowered  Atlantic  coast  species  per- 
haps of  interest  to  the  hybridist. 

James  MacPherson. 

{To  be  continued) . 


LANDSCAPE  FORESTRY. 

What  is  more  essential  for  a landscape  than  a 
fine  forest?  Or  what  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  a woodland  effect? 

How  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  cities  and 
states  are  bringing  before  the  public  attention  the 
question  of  large  forest  grants  and  forest  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of 
the  forests  in  parks  and  on  large  estates.  Public 
parks  are  educating  the  public  mind.  Boston’s 
parks  are  coming  to  be  centres  of  interest  to  out- 
siders. They  are  surprised  to  see  what  can  be  done 
by  properly  caring  for  the  natural  woods. 

But  to  particularize.  He  must  be  an  artist  in- 
deed who  can  develop  a woodland  so  as  to  remove 
the  objectionable  features,  enhance  the  beautiful 
and  still  leave  the  natural  effect. 

All  native  forests  are  lull  of  dead  wood,  and 
many  less  desirable  or  less  valuable  species  which 
were  better  removed.  It  is  the  part  of  the  forester 
to  do  this.  Yet  how  many  things  he  must  bear  in 
mind  as  he  does  it. 

He  must  not  only  think  of  the  trees  he  wishes 
to  preserve,  but  he  must  see  and  foresee  how  that 
which  he  does  is  to  leave  a perfect  landscape  effect. 
This  will  necessitate  a knowledge  of  the  conditions 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — the  spring  flowers,  the 
summer  fruit,  the  autumn  foliage,  and  even  the 
winter  sombre  grays  and  browns. 

Follow  him  through  the  forest  where  there  are 
many  kinds  of  trees  in  all  stages  of  growth  and 


where  there  are  many  landscape  conditions  to  ob- 
serve. He  approaches  the  edge  of  a forest  faced 
down  with  Gray  Birches.  Shall  he  ruthlessly  slash 
them  out  because  they  are  a poor  wood  or  because 
in  some  places  they  look  weedy?  “By  no  means.” 
Nature  has  provided  them  not  only  for  a border 
protection  against  heavy  w’inds  and  hot  sun,  but 
also  to  make  pleasing  outlines  to  the  forest  by  con- 
cealing long  barren  boles. 

In  the  absence  of  birches  there  ma}'  be  some 
poorly  formed  or  slanting  trees  w'hich  if  removed 
will  leave  holes  or  barren  looking  places  in  the 
border  of  the  w'oods. 

Follow  the  forester  up  a steep  hillside.  Shall 
he  take  dowm  a large  pine,  w'hich  stands  alone 
among  deciduous  trees,  just  because  it  is  decaying? 
For  the  landscape  effect — “No!”  Again  there  may 
be  a Red  Maple,  a Poplar,  or  a Pitch  pine,  or  many 
another  tree  not  so  valuable  as  its  companions  but 
which  to  remove  would  be  to  make  an  ugly  va- 
cancy or  rob  the  view  of  some  of  its  variety  or  char- 
acteristic features. 

Does  the  forester  remove  the  undergrowth  or 
shrubs  such  as  Sassafras,  Viburnums,  Cornels, 
Witch  Hazel,  Scrub  Oaks  and  many  others,  just  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  way?  “Not  so.”  They  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  forest  moist  and 
add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Nature  has  not  put 
them  there  without  cause. 

How  thoughtful  of  her  to  provide  the  graceful 
hemlocks  and  the  leafy  and  “shade  loving  beech” 
to  fill  the  long  vacant  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  high  tops  of  the  old  trees.  How  much  they 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  forest!  i\l- 
though  shade  loving  trees,  they  wfill  make  fine  speci- 
mens if  left  to  grow  in  the  open. 

Surely  the  landscape  forester  must  be  an  artist 
— must  know  where  to  leave  trees  in  the  foreground 
to  surprise  the  eye  when  it  sees  the  view  beyond, 
must  know  where  a poorer  species  will  by  contrast 
set  off  a better. 

He  must  be  a botanist  knowing  every  species 
and  variety,  also  a dendrologist  that  the  trees  under 
his  direction  may  have  the  best  of  care;  Nor  should 
it  hurt  his  feeling  to  be  a patient  man — patient  to 
see  the  work  go  on  rapidly  when  necessary,  but 
very  cautious  where  there  was  a question.  In  case 
of  doubt,  if  he  must  think  twice  or  thrice,  it  w'ere 
better  to  leave  to  time,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
answer  the  question. 

Shall  such  landscaper  be  a politician?  Surely, 
in  so  far  as  he  can  influence  the  public  mind  to 
be  aggressive  in  caring  for  the  forests.  But  what 
can  be  expected  where  politics  enter  to  keep  chang- 
ing the  superintendents  of  such  work?  Rather  leave 
to  nature  if  it  cannot  be  left  to  a capable,  trust- 
worthy and  staying  mind.  Andrew  Anten, 
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Tliroiit<h  the  activity-  of  the  Park  and  Pioulevard  Association 
of  yuincy,  Illinois,  an  era  of  tree  ])lanting  and  ont-door  im- 
provement seems  to  be  o])ening  np  for  that  city.  The  a.s.socia- 
tion  has  made  arrangements  for  the  supply  and  planting  of  trees 
at  cost.  They  jiropo.se  to  tdirnish  nnr.sery  grown  shade  trees,  de- 
sirable a.s  regards  kind  and  condition  at  40  cents  each,  and  in- 
cluding setting  out  at  55  cents.  Surely  ])ro])erty  owners  would 
not  hesitate  to  improve  their  frontage  on  these  terms. 

* ^ * 

A call  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  Parks  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Asheville,  X.  C.,  Board  of  Trade  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  fore.st  preservation,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a Na- 
tional Southern  park  in  the  Southern  .\llegheny  Mountains,  for 
an  Inter-State  Convention  to  be  held  at  that  place  November 
22nd.  The  pnrpo.se  of  the  conventi(m  is  to  form  a permanent 
a.ssociation,  to  induce  Congress  to  establi.sh  a National  Southern 
Park,  and  to  influence  legi.slation  in  favor  of  scientific  forestry. 

X X X 

The  busine.ss  acumen  of  the  Japanese  people  is  daily  a.ssert- 
ing  itself.  Prominent  repre.sentative  Japs  have  asked  of  the 
South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  the  privilege  of  sending 
men  to  take  care  of  the  buildings  donated  to  Chicago  at  the  close 
of  the  World's  Fair,  and  to  erect  in  addition,  buildings  for  grow- 
ing Japane.se  lilies  and  a Iniilding  in  which  visitors  to  the  park 
may  rest  and  drink  tea  free  of  charge.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
means  of  adverti.sing  products  but  the  country  and  its  govern- 
ment. 

XXX 

The  amount  expended  for  flowers  for  the  public  squares  of 
Baltimore,  has  created  a temporary  difference  between  the  comp- 
troller and  the  Park  board.  In  1897  the  Park  Department  .spent 
15596.58  for  flowers  for  the  squares,  and  $5321.40  for  labor, 
which  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents.  In 
1898  the  amount  spent  for  flowers  was  $6249.62  and  for  labor 
$5578-33-  Under  the  new  system  provided  for  in  the  charter, 
when  all  the  squares  will  come  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Park  Board,  the  latter  hopes  to  work  many  economies  and  in  the 
case  of  the  flowers  there  seems  to  be  a ripe  field. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Park 
Commission  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  new  Century  Club  was 
given  permission  to  label  the  different  varieties  of  trees  in  Bran- 
dywine park,  as  a method  of  stimulating  the  study  of  forestry- 
The  committee  expre.ssed  gratification  in  allowing  the  privilege 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  students.  Plans  for  the  label- 
ing have  not  been  completed,  but  the  lables  will  be  about  six 
inches  long,  and  will  contain  both  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree  as  well  as  the  common  name.  A scheme  will  be  adopted  for 
each  variety  of  tree  so  that  compari.sons  may  be  made  between 
the  growths. 

* * * 

This  is  healthy  advice  from  the  local  paper  of  a small  town. 
In  connection  with  an  approjn'iation  for  park  purpo.ses  in  the 
town,  the  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Money  expended  on  the  park  is  money  expended  for  all  the 
people  of  the  city  and  for  that  rea.son  will  not  be  begrudged  if 
re.sults  can  be  seen,  3Ve  do  not  know  how  the  council  proposes 
to  spend  the  money  nor  does  it  presume  to  dictate  but  it  would 
suggest  that  a little  of  this  sum  he  used  in  the  spring  to  plant  in 
more  trees  and  shrubbery  and  that  our  native  trees  and  shrubs 
he  planted.  Make  the  park  a field  museum  of  native  trees  and 


shrubs;  they  may  take  a little  longer  to  grow  but  the  park  is  to 
last  for  all  time.” 

X X X 

The  annual  report  of  Commissioners  of  the  general  land 
office,  recently  issued,  shows  a grand  total  of  929,308,068  acres 
of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  ])ublic  land  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  150,541  acres  certified  or  patented  a.s  swamp 
lands  during  the  year;  of  Indian  and  miscellaneous  land,  212,- 
S4S  acres;  420,760  acres  .selected  by  the  various  states  and  terri- 
tories were  certified  for  educational  and  other  purposes;  under 
railroad  grants  there  were  certified  504,651  acres,  with  60,392 
acres  for  wagon  road  con.struction.  The  commissioner  suggests 
the  enlargement  of  the  ISIount  Ranier  National  Park  in  \Va.sh- 
ington  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Wyoming.  Pro- 
tection against  forest  fires  is  especially  urged. 

X X X- 

Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller  has  made  another  donation  to  the 
Cleveland  jiark  board  of  $225,000  to  construct  arches  and  road- 
ways under  the  I^ake  fShore  railwa}'  for  the  pur])ose  of  connect- 
ing ('lordon  ])ark  with  Rockefeller  park,  which  he  gave  the  city, 
and  for  roadways  and  arches  under  Superior  street  to  connect 
two  .sections  of  Rockefeller  park.  This  brings  the  approximate 
amount  of  his  donation  to  the  park  fund  to  nearly  a million  of 
dollars.  (lordon  park  was  pre.sented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gordon,  Wade  jxirk  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Wade,  Shaker  Ilights  by  the 
.Shaker  Land  Co.,  .\mhler  parkway  by  Curtis  & Ambler,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  money  to  the  board  to  buy  all  the  con- 
necting links.  The  land  acquired  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  bene- 
ficence comprises  all  the  land  from  Gordon  to  Shaker  Mights, 
e.xcepting  Wade  park  and  the  parkway.  This  land  was  pur- 
chased at  a cost  of  $700,000.  Cleveland  has  been  particularly 
favored  in  such  munificent  gifts. 

XXX 

For  several  years  the  question  of  public  parks  has  been  dis- 
cus.sed  by  the  citizens  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  and  being  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  recent  election  it  was  decided  by  a majority 
of  about  four  to  one,  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  This  re.sult  is  doubtless  due,  in  large  degree, 
to  the  interest  which  the  ladies  of  the  city  have  aroused  bv  their 
efforts  to  promote  such  improvements.  The  park  committee  of 
the  city  council  are  considering  .several  proposed  sites  and  have 
called  on  Mr.  I'jfank  H.  Nutter,  landscape  architect  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  to  advise  with  them  in  the  selection  of  Jands 
situated  on  the  high  bluffs  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  river  gorge  which  .some  twenty-five  miles  further 
north  terminates  in  the  celebrated  "Dalles-  of  the  St.  Croix”  at 
the  Inter-state  park.  .Stillwater  ])re.sents  many  features  of  .strik- 
ing natural  beauty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  liberal  plans 
will  be  adopted  to  preserve  some  of  them,  at  least,  for  all  time. 

XXX 

The  board  of  commi.ssioners  of  Audubon  park.  New  Orleans, 
have  decided  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Olm.sted  as 
outlined  in  his  report  on  the  improvement  of  that  park.  The 
keynote  of  his  design  is  to  make  the  park  truly  southern.  The 
foliage  of  Louisiana  vegetation  is  in  itself  extremely  beautiful 
and  luxuriant,  and  naturally  a.ssumes,  where  it  is  grouped,  the 
most  picturesque  forms.  That  foliage  alone  is  particularly-  de- 
lighting to  people  who  come  here  from  northern  climates,  and 
they  have  repeatedly  complained,  says  the  Picayune  from  an  ar- 
tistic standpoint,  that  so  little  use  of  it  had  been  made  in  even 
as  small  a park  as  Lafayette.  Mt.  Olmsted  has  also  expre.ssed 
the  idea  that  the  structures,  such  as  buildings  for  .shelter  and 
other  purposes,  gateways,  lodges  and  the  like,  be  built  to  con- 
form to  the  history  and  traditions,  of  the  city,  and  be  made 
characteristic  of  the  races  that  founded  and  built  it.  Therefore 
it  is  suggested  such  constructions  be  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
styles  of  the  time  of  the  founding,  and  that  even  touches  char- 
acteristic of  Mexico  would  not  be  out  of  place,  all  of  which  will 
find  response  in  the  minds  of  landscape  architects. 
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Mr.  Rufus  King  has  recently  built  a receiving  tomb  at  the 
cemetery  of  Monmoutb,  Me.,  and  presented  it  to  the  town. 

* * * 

A Ladies’  Cemetery  Association  lias  been  organized  at 
Woodstock,  111.,  for  the  purpo.se  of  improving  the  Oakland 
Cemetery.  A constitution  lias  been  adopted  and  officers  elected, 

•X-  * » 

By  the  will  of  the  late  John  Eastman  of  Cambridge,  Mass, 
a bequest  of  1 1,000  is  made  to  the  town  of  Dennysville,  Me,’ 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  care,  preservation 
and  ornamentation  of  the  town  cemetery. 

* * * 

At  the  .semi-annual  meeting  held  recently  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bohemian  National  Cemetery,  Irving  Park,  Chicago,  it 
was  shown  that  during  the  half-year  from  April  to  October, 
this  year,  the' total  income  was  120,719,49  and  the  expenditures 
1118,236.35.  Since  April  530  bodies  were  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery, making  the  total  13,950. 

* * If- 

The  citizens  of  Staten  Island  are  worried  over  the  fact  that 
three  new  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  on  the  island.  The 
Borough  of  Richmond  now  has  more  cemeteries  than  any  other 
borough  in  Greater  New  A'ork.  Property  for  Inirial  purposes 
is  exempted  from  taxation,  and  the  revenue  from  many  acres  of 
land  will  now  be  lost.  The  new  cemeteries  are  St.  Agnes'  and 
and  Ocean  View  in  Gifford's  and  the  Baron  Hirsch  in 
Graniteville. 

What  any  organized  body  can  do  to  improve  our  smaller 
cemeteries  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  cemeteri’  at 
Charlevoix,  Mich.,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a number  of 
soldiers.  The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  of  that  place  some  time 
since  resolved  to  mark  the  soldiers’  graves,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  work  of  general  improvement.  The  latest 
achievement  is  the  erection  of  a .steel  windmill  for  water  facili- 
ties, and  the  women  having  enlisted  the  practical  sympathies  of 
the  .summer  visitors  and  residents,  may  be  relied  on  to  com- 
plete the  good  work. 

-x-  * * 

A number  of  descendants  of  the  earh'  settlers  interred  in 
the  old  Sebring  graveyard  in  Solebury  township,  Pennsvlvania, 
have  evinced  a great  intere.st  in  the  ancient  burial  ground,  of 
which  they  had  no  knowledge  until  recently.  They  have 
determined  to  have  the  graveyard  restored  to  its  original  condi- 
tion so  far  as  pos.sible,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  have 
requested  Mr.  Warren  S.  Ely  of  Doylestown,  a well-known 
genealogist  and  who  first  called  attention  to  the  graveyard,  to 
procure  power  of  attornej-  to  commence  the  work  of  restoration 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  property.  The  restoration  of  the  old 
historic  graveyards  is  receiving  considerable  attention. 


The  Clark  mausoleum  now  being  erected  in  Homewood 
Cemetery,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  will  be  a conspicuous  feature  on  its 
grounds.  Its  de,sign  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  temple,  the 
front  having  four  Corinthian  columns;  the  exterior  is  of 
granite  and  the  construction  is  marked  bv  the  use  of  very  large 
stones,  Tennessee  marble  is  used  in  the  interior  with  a wains- 
coting of  Italian  marble.  The  floor  is  of  white  Italian  marble. 
There  will  be  four  crypts  on  each  side,  constructed  of  white 
marble  with  panels  of  pink  Tennessee,  on  which  will  be  cut  the 


in.scriptions.  The  double  doors  and  rear  window  frames  and 
grilles  are  of  bronze,  of  handsome  design. 

* * * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a few  years  ago  an  explosion  of 
dynamite  seriously  injured  the  O'Neill  monument  erected  in 
Norwood  cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  As  a sequel  to  this  Mr. 
James  B.  O’Neill  has  entered  suit  against  the  Norwood  Cenie- 
ter>'  Company  to  recover  #5,000  damages.  The  plea  recites  that 
the  monument  cost  upwards  of  #10,000,  and  was  constructed  of 
granite,  ornamented  with  Italian  marble  .statues.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  company  contracted  to  protect  the  monument  from 
defacement,  but  that  it  failed  to  perform  this  dut\-,  inasmuch  as 
explo.sives  were  stored  in  the  cemetery  and  not  properly  guarded. 
The  plaintiff  avers  that  on  Nov.  8,  1S96,  the  monument  was 
blown  up  by  dynamite  belonging  to  the  company,  the  statues 
were  broken  and  injured,  and  the  granite  badl}  cracked. 

■X  -x-  * 

A novel  proposition  was  recently  referred  to  the  District 
Commissioners  of  Washington,  I).  C.  Mrs.  Rvan  of  New  York 
proposed  to  build  for  the  Community  of  Sisters  of  Washington 
a home  for  the  sisters,  containing  a chapel.  Under  the  altar  in 
the  chapel  she  wished  to  have  constructed  a tomb  which  should 
contain  the  remains  of  herself  and  the  members  of  her  faniilv 
when  they  die.  No  expense  would  be  spared  in  building  the 
home  and  the  chapel,  but  the  construction  of  the  tondr  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  offer.  The  proposition  was  laid 
before  the  Di.strict  Comnii.ssioners  and  referred  to  the  District 
health  officers.  They  decided  that  the  building  of  the  tondj  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  dead  bodies  would  be  a violation  of 
the  laws  regarding  cemeteries  and  could  not  be  allowed. 

* * -X- 

The  case  of  the  Johnstown  Cemetery  .-^.ssociation,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  vs.  William  Parker,  has  just  been  decided  by  the  apel- 
late court  on  an  appeal.  The  defendant  who  was  neither  a 
member  of  the  a.s.sociation  nor  a lot  owner,  was  doing  work  on 
certain  lots  for  their  owners,  contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  the  ceme- 
tery a.ssociation,  which  also  pre.scribed  a penalty  for  the  offense. 
It  was  suing  to  recover  this  penaltvthat  led  to  the  court’s  deci.s- 
ion  “that  the  act  of  the  legi.slature  under  wdiich  the  cemetery 
association  acted  in  passing  the  regulation  in  que.stion,  was  un- 
constitutional and  that  therefore,  the  penaltj-  therein  provided 
and  for  which  the  a.s.sociation  sued,  could  not  be  collected.  The 
court  held  however  that  the  a.s.sociation  had  the  right  to  pa,ss 
regulations  which  are  binding  upon  its  members — that  is  lot 
owners  acting  as  .such.  Also  that  the  association  had  the  right 
to  pass  regulations  excluding  per.sons  not  lot  owners  from 
their  grounds,  and  also  to  sue  them  as  trespa.ssers  at  common 
law.’’ 

X-  -X-  -X 

According  to  the  Boston  Transcript  a New  York  man  has 
collected  .statistics  regarding  cremation  in  the  United  States, 
which  go  to  show  that  more  incinerations  have  been  made  in 
Bo.ston  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country,  e.xcept  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  although  it  is  onlv 
six  years  since  cremation  began  in  that  city.  It  appears  that 
the  first  crematory  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  in  1876,  and  the  second  was  built  in  Lan- 
ca.ster,  Pa.,  seven  or  eight  years  later.  The  whole  number  of 
cremations  made  in  the  United  States  from  1876  to  1899  is  8,885, 
these  being  the  annual  figures  from  the  year  1883;  25,  16,  47, 
114,  127,  190,  249,  372,  471,  561,647,  831,  1017,  iioi,  1391, 
1699.  There  are  crematories  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Troy, 
Swinburne  Island,  Waterville,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Washington,  I).  C.;  Pa,sadena,  Cal.;  Washington, 
Pa.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Middletown,  Conn 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

RKr.n.ATION  OF  LOCATION  OF  CI',M 

The  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  sa\'s  that  it  niav  be  adniit- 
teil  that  cemeteries  are  not  nuisances  in  themselves.  They  are 
necessary  and  rightly  regarded  as  .sacred  places.  They  ought 
not  to  he  considered  injurious  to  ])eo])le  of  average  sensibilities 
and  intellect  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  the  re.sting  places 
of  the  dead.  With  the  customarilv  laid  out  walks  and  drives, 
the  mounds,  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions, and  many  other  incidents  that  may  be  mentioned 
characterizing  a modern  cemetery,  the\-  are  in  many  resjiects 
places  of  heaut3’  as  well  as  of  inevitable  deca}'.  Nevertheless 
public  welfare  recpiires  reasonable  regulations  in  regard  to  their 
location  and  management.  All  mere  sentimental  considerations 
and  individual  interests  hearing  unjustly  ujion  the  interests  of 
others  ought  to  .give  wav  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the 
police  power  of  the  state  is  ample  to  secure  that  result.  The 
])revention  of  the  locatiau  of  cemeteries  in  the  thickly  ])opulated 
])ortions  of  the  country,  or  where  such  condition  is  probable,  or 
near  dwellin.g  houses  actually  exi.sting,  has  generallv  been  con- 
sidered a ])ro])er  exercise  of  police  power  when  re.gulations  in 
that  re.gard  have  been  challenged  on  constitutional  .grounds. 

And  the  court  holds,  in  the  case  of  I’fleger  a.gainst  Groth, 
that  section  1454  of  the  Revised  .Statutes  of  Wisconsin  is  a valid 
exercise  of  police  power,  which  section  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment of  any-  cemetery  for  burial  purposes  within  the  platted  por- 
tion of  any  citv  or  village  in  that  .state  so  as  to  appi'oach  nearer 
than  one  mile  to  any  lot  or  block  in  the  plat  ujion  which  there 
may  be  a building;  also  prohibits  the  lavin.g  out  or  establi.sh- 
ment  of  any  such  cemetery  outside  the  ])latted  portions  of  any 
city  or  village,  within  200  rods  of  any  inhabited  dwelling  stand- 
in.g  on  any  lot  or  block  in  such  citv  or  villa.ge,  without  first  ob- 
tainiiyg  the  con.sent  of  the  municipal  authorities  thereof;  and  de- 
clares that  any  violation  of  the  statute  shall  be  deemed  a nui- 
sance and  .subject  to  aliatement  at  the  suit  of  any  per.son  ag- 
grieved. 

Nor  does  the  court  consider  that  acquiescence  for  even  ei.ght 
years  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the 
munici])ality  required  by  the  statute  in  a case  where  the  munici- 
pal authorities  and  the  law  were  disregarded  entirely. 

And  the  court  repudiates  the  su.ggestion  that  the  law  of 
1.S93,  now  embraced  in  section  1454a,  of  the  Revised  .Statutes, 
jiroviding  a method  for  takin.g  land  in  invitum  or  agaimst  the 
will  of  the  owner,  for  the  enlargement  of  cemeteries,  but  limit- 
in.g  the  right  in  that  regard,  except  in  cities  and  villages,  to  lands 
that  do  not  approach  nearer  than  20  rods  to  a residence  owned 
h\'  the  occupant  thereof,  without  his  consent,  amends  section 
1454  bv  removing  all  restrictions  to  the  enlargement  of  ceme- 
teries in  cities  and  villa,ges.  It  holds  that  the  act  of  1893  amends 
section  2 of  chapter  315,  Laws  1887,  and  relates  solely  to  the 
subject  of  taking  lands  for  cemetery  purposes  b}'  right  of  emi- 
nent domain.  It  does  not  deal  with  or  affect  in  any  way  the  law 
re.gulating  the  location  of  cemeteries  or  their  enlargement.  It 
provides  how  land  ma\'  be  acquired  for  such  enlargement  when 
permission  .shall  have  been  obtained  to  make  it  under  section 
1454,  Revi.sed  Statutes. 

Notes. 

The  common  council  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  pa.ssed  an  ordi- 
nance creating  a cemetery  commission  for  that  city-,  to  exercise 
a general  supery-ision  over  the  cemetery  owned  by-  the  city-  or 
any-  land  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  for  such  purpo.ses. 

* * * 

There  has  recently  been  purcha.sed  for  Calvary  cemetery, 
Cleveland,  O.,  an  adjoining  571^  acres  of  land  on  the  ea.st  side. 
This  purchase  gives  to  CaU-ary-  cemetery  a total  area  of  160  acres, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the  country. 


It  is  intended  also  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  in  re.gard  to  im- 
])n)yemenls. 

* * * 

Improvements  are  in  active  jn'o.gress  at  the  neyv  lVIornin,gside 
cemetery,  hrattleboro,  Vt.  .V  contract  has  recently  been  let  for 
a public  vault  to  be  constructed  of  .granite  from  desi.gn  bv  INlr. 
C.  F.  Pa.ge,  architect,  Rutland,  Vt.  It  will  be  24 .ft.  bv  31  It. 
and  contain  42  catacombs  lieside  the  chajyel.  'I'he  estimated  cost 
is  |io,ooo.  The  foundations  yyill  be  put  in  this  winter,  a tent 
hein.g  used  for  ])rotection,  in  which  salamanders  for  yyarming 
purpo.ses  will  facilitate  work. 

The  .\lden  Improvement  Club,  (lakland,  Calif.,  has  jilaced 
itself  on  record  in  the  matter  of  the  need  of  Oakland  for  a great 
])ark.  At  a recent  meetin.g  the  subject  was  taken  u])  and  an  im- 
jxjrtant  jiaper  read  on  the  subject. 

-X  X X 

Italv  .seems  to  be  followin.g  America  in  establishin.g  an 
.\rbor  day.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  October.  In  tbe 
parks,  or  .some  other  ])ublic  place,  le.ssons  in  tree  cnlture  will  be 
.gi\-en  to  cbildren. 

-X  X 

The  ])ropo.sition  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  pur- 
cha.se  Central  ])ark  bv  the  i.ssue  of  bonds,  on  being  .sidjinitted  to 
public  vote  was  lost,  the  number  of  affirmative  votes  being  less 
than  the  two-thirds-majoritv  required. 

XXX 

Col.  Martin  Kingman,  Peoria,  yvhose  liberality  in  re.gard  to 
the  soldiers’  monument  of  Peoria  merits  public  recognition,  has 
just  been  in  the  .South  to  ne.gotiate  the  purchase  of  Breed's  Hill, 
south  of  Kenesaw  IMouutain,  of  which  to  make  a park  and  erect 
thereon  a monument  to  the  86th  Illinois.  It  is  proposed  event- 
ually- to  offer  it  to  the  government  for  a national  park. 

■jf  -if  -Jf 

Springfield,  Ilk,  has  at  la.st  taken  up  the  question  of  pro- 
viding a park  system  for  that  city-,  a matter  far  too  long  neg- 
lected. A park  and  boulevard  committee  of  citizens  have  about 
decided  on  the  extent  of  the  proposed  improvements  and  in  an 
estimate  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  di.strict  tributary  to  the 
boulevard  project,  it  would  give  an  annual  increase  for  the  park 
sy-stem  of  approximately  |5o,ooo. 

X-  X X 

Largely-  through'  the  efforts  of  the  .Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Chambers  of  Commerce  a new  forest  reserve  has  been  set  apart 
b}-  the  general  government,  embracing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
150,000  acres,  and  extending  from  Gaviotato  below  the  Ventura 
county  line.  The  new  national  park  is  called  the  Santa  Ynez 
Forest  Reserve.  A proclamation  reserving  it  for  public  u.se  was 
.signed  by  President  McKinley  on  the  .second  day  of  October, 

XXX 

The  park  commissioners  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  have  been 
an  active  body  in  improvement  work.  It  has  recently  had  a 
force  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  citizens’ 
cemetery  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  will  be  im- 
proved as  much  as  possible  now  so  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
complete  the  improvement  next  year.  The  commis.sion  has  also 
decided  to  set  out  1,500  water  oak  trees  in  the  city. 

XXX 

As  a memorial  of  the  recent  expositions  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  a 
park  of  some  eley-eti  acres  is  to  be  establi.shed,  to  be  known  as 
Kountze  park.  This  in  great  part  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Kountze,  yvho  donated  5 acres  of  the  tract,  and  sold  at  a rea- 
sonable figure  the  other  5 '4  acres  to  the  city.  The  city-  accepted 
the  donation  under  the  conditions  named,  and  the  work  of  im- 
provement will  proceed  in  due  course.  The  tract  in  question 
yy-as  in  the  very  centre  of  the  .grand  court  of  the  exposition. 
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Top-Dressing  Lawns. 

iNIncli  valuable  fertilizinsr  material  is 
wasted  where  applied  on  frozen  g'ronnd 
that  is  sloping.  The  rains  and  melting 
snow  carry  it  off.  Stable  manure  affords 
l)rotection  to  the  surface  roots  of  gra.ss, 
and  is  in  that  way  beneficial,  even  thongb 
the  fertilizing  constituents  are  largely  lost. 

Considering  the  matter  solely  in  its  re- 
lation to  fertilization,  unleached  wood- 
a.shes  are  largely  taking  the  place  of 
manure,  as  they  are  less  offeirsive,  un- 
sightly, and  do  not  make  jiossible  the 
S])reading  of  weed  seeds.  To  get  the 
mo.st  benefit  from  ashes  or  any  other  fer- 
tilizer, they  .should  be  applied  about  tbe 
time  the  I'oots  ma}-  be  expected  to  use 
tbem,  or  wben  the  soil  will  readily  acce])t 
them.  Therefore,  apply  ashes  before  the 
ground  freezes,  that  they  may  work  into 
the  soil;  or  in  early  spring,  in  time  for 
the  roots  to  make  use  of  them. — Meehans' 
Monthly  for  December. 

» * * 

Bignonia  Radicans. 

I have  .seen  one  or  two  notices  about 
the  lieauty  of  Bignonia  radicans  lately  in 
The  Garden,  says  II.  I).  Palmer  of 
Colchester,  Phigland,  in  that  journal. 
I have  one  I planted  some  ten  or  twelve 
vears  ago  in  a S.  IT  corner  which  has  a 
stem  nearly  6 inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
the  major  variety.  When  I first  had  it  I 
wanted  it  to  grow  .so  as  to  form  a coping 
to  a wall,  which  it  will  do  if  the  .soil  suits 
it,  because  the  .shoots  cling  and  run  along 
like  Ivv,  but  tbe  border  I ])lanted  it  in 
was  a rich  one,  and  though  it  lived  it  did 
not  increa.se  in  thickne.ss  of  .stem,  nor  did 
it  ])ush  fresh  shoots.  Seeing  one  day  in 
your  journal  that  it  grew  on  hills  and 
naturall}-  on  roots  like  a \hne  amongst 
rock,  etc.,  1 moved  it  to  its  pre.sent  pos- 
ition beside  an  old  lean-to  potting  shed, 
with  an  ugly  roof,  which  it  now  complete- 
Iv  hides  and  is  a sight  to  behold  every  sea- 
•son.  In  making  alterations  I had  to 
raise  the  ground  some  three  feet  on  my 
garden  side  to  the  level  of  the  field  be- 
hind, which  1 had  bought  in  order  to 
make  a cart  road  into  the  field.  This  I did 
by  heaping  up  some  3 feet  of  broken  tiles 
I had  handy  and  surfacing  with  gravel. 
I had  forgotten  this  when  I ordered  my 
gardener  to  ])lant  it  where  it  now  grows 
.so  well,  and  well  do  I remember  bis  look 
of  di.sgust  when  1 came  home  in  the 
afternoon  and  found  him  ^vith  a crowbar 
still  working  out  ;i  hole  to  jdant  it  in  and 


not  finding  anv  soil.  .\s  he  had  got 
down  some  3 feet  I told  him  to  stop  and  to 
fill  up  the  hole  with  some  soil  and  ])lant  it. 

The  next  .sea.son  it  started  into  vigorous 
growth  and  in  about  twelve  years  has 
reached  its  pre.sent  proportions.  I kept 
lavering  the  terminal  shoots  every  year 
till  it  had  covered  the  space  I wanted, 
from  which,  every  year,  from  every  joint 
it  throws  up  .shoots  .some  3 ft  long,  each 
terminated  by  a magnificent  bunch  of  its 
orange-red  flowers.  The.se  annual  shoots 
at  about  the  end  of  March  I prune  back 
to  one  or  two  ba.se  buds,  and  the  display 
is  reproduced  every  sea.son.  To  show 
how  it  likes  and  has  taken  jKise.ssion  of 
its  well-drained  mass  of  old  tiles,  I may 
remark  that  suckers  from  the  roots  are 
con.stantly  springing  up  in  the  roadway 
and  as  far  as  jo  feet  from  the  base.  It  is 
rather  difficidt  to  strike,  but  if  at  the 
spring  pruning  .some  of  the  shoots  are 
laid  in  at  the  foot  of  a wall,  as  one  does 
scions  of  Ap])le  trees  to  keep  them  ])lump, 
longwavs,  and  buried  about  6 inches, 
thev  will  root  from  the  joints  and  throw 
up  shoots  the  following  year;  these  can 
be  lifted,  and  make  nice  plants  without 
any  trouble. 

* * * 

Forming  Shrubs  of  Trees. 

An  observing  gardener  can  often  pro- 
duce very  plea.siug  results  from  certain 
trees  by  keeping  them  cut  back  everv 
vear,  allowing  them  to  shoot  uj)  afre.sh 
each  Spring.  The  paulownia,  a large- 
growing  tree,  is  quite  frequently  thus 
treated  with  iiitere.sting  effect.  Bv  the 
encouragement  of  strong,  vigorous 
growth,  enormous  leaves  are  produced 
])evond  what  are  even  normally  large. 

single  stem  is  shot  uj),  straight  “as  a 
bean-pole,"  without  branches,  the  leaves 
being  on  long,  .stout  petioles.  It  is  not 
uuu.sual  to  see  these  long,  one-year  stems 
about  10  feet  in  height.  They  are  hollow, 
and  will  occasionallv  kill  jiartly  back  un- 
til age  is  gained.  Allowed  to  grow  up, 
the  paidownia  makes  a large,  round- 
headed  tree,  jiroducing  ])anicles  of  blue 
flowers,  arranged  like  candelabra  in  great 
abundance.  They  precede  the  leaves  in 
Spring,  the  buds  being  interestinglv 
formed  tbe  year  jwevious.  The  ailantus 
is  another  tree  that  may  be  treated  in 
this  wav,  ami  in  cutting  back,  considei"- 
able  of  their  olTensivcness  is  lost  with  the 
absence  of  flowers.  One  of  the  prettiest 
effects  I ever  .saw  was  a bank  of  ailantus 


back  of  a row  of  bouses.  The  pendulous 
leaves  produced  a really  tropical  effect, 
which  .showed  to  great  advantage  through 
a vista  formed  by  two  houses. 

'I'o  get  the  full  value  of  the  striped 
maple,  .^cer  striatum,  new  growth  alone 
should  be  encouraged.  The  unique  green 
and  white  striped  bark  is  quite  prettv, 
and  will  usually  be  found  brighte.st  on 
the  young  suckers  which  spring  up  in 
abundance  around  the  base  of  a large  tree. 
As  the  apjjrox'iniate  height  of  this  maple  is 
only  aljout  12  feet,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  down, 

Cornus  alba  or  .stolonifera,  the  red- 
stemmed  dogwood,  is  at  this  time  .show- 
ing its  brighte.st  color.  In  the  Summer, 
it  is  only  slightly  colored,  .seeminglv 
especially-  de.signed  for  brightening  up 
the  land.sca])e  in  Winter.  This  mav  also 
be  kept  cut  back,  ])crforming  the  t)pera- 
tion  just  before  Sjmiiig  opens.  \ 

Many  old  sbrubs,  that  have  Ijeen  more 
or  le.ss  ruined  by-  bad  pruning,  would 
doubtle.ss  be  improved  by  cutting  com- 
pletely down,  getting  a whole  new  growth. 

There  are  but  few  evergreens  that  will 
stand  such  severe  jiruning,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  get  buds  to  form  from  old 
wood;  but  the  Ce])halotaxus  Fortunei  is 
oue.  When  cut  down  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  ground,  or  higher  up  after 
.several  .such  treatments,  it  goes  ahead 
again,  forming  a gracefnl  evergreen  bush. 
By  nature,  it  is  .somewhat  straggling  in 
.growth,  and  the  occa.sional  .severe  prun- 
ing is  found  quite  desirable.  In  verv  bard 
Winters,  it  will  get  pretty  well  browned 
on  the  .southern  side,  like  its  relative,  the 
yew. — A.  Mendelson  Meehan,  in  Florists 
Exchange. 

* * 

The  Age  of  Trees. 

(Tericke,  the  .great  (lerman  forester, 
writes  that  the  .greatest  a.ges  to  which 
trees  in  ('rcnnany  are  positively  known 
to  have,  lived  are  from  500  to  ,370  vears. 
For  instance,  the  pine  in  Bohemia  and 
the  pine  in  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
lived  to  the  latter  age.  Next  conies  tbe 
sih-er  fir,  which  in  the  Bohemia  forests 
has  stood  and  thrived  for  iqiward  of  400 
years.  In  Bavaria  the  larch  has  reached 
the  a.ge  of  275  years.  Of  folia.ge  trees 
the  oak  ajqiears  to  have  survived  . tbe 
lon.ge.st.  The  best  example  is  the  ever- 
green oak  at  .\schaffenburg,  which  reach- 
ed the  age  of  410  years.  Other  oaks  in 
(’Terniany  have  lived  to  lie  from  31,3  to 
320  vears  old.  At  .V.schaffenburg  the  red 
beech  has  lived  to  the  age  of  245  vears. 
Of  other  trees  the  lii,ghest  known  are  ash, 
170  years;  birch,  160  to  200  vears;  aspen. 
220 years;  mountain  maple,  223  vears;  elm, 
130  years,  and  reil  alder,  145  years. — 7'hc 
National  S m scry  man . 
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John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Eastern  Office: 
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Correspondence  solicited  on  sn-bjects 
pertinent  to  the  columns  of  the  journal. 

Officials  of  Parks  and  Conetcries  are 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  re- 
ports. 

Photographs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interesting  features  in  parks,  cemeter- 
ies, home  grounds , streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited from  our  readers 


Association  of  American  Ceme^ 
tery  Superintendents. 


Wm.  STONE,  "Pine  Grove," 

Lynn,  Mass.,  President. 
GEORGE  M.  P.MNTER.  "West  Laurel  Hill," 
Phikadelpliia,  Vice-President. 
H.  WILSON  ROSS,  "Newton." 

NewtonviUe,  Mass,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


The  I'ourteenth  .-Annual  Convention  will 
he  held  at  Cleveland,  O. 


The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M LORING,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H. MANNING, Tremont  Buildmjt. 

Boston  Mass.  Secretary. 

O.  C.  SIMONDS,  Chicago.  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  .As.sociation 

will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111. 


The  American  Society  of  LaiLlscapc 
Architecis. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

Mass.  President- 

S.AMUEL  PARSONS,  JR.,  St.  Janies  Bldg., 
New  York.  Vice-president. 

CH.AS.  N.  LOWRIE,  156  Fifth  ave  , .New 
York.  Treasurer. 

DANIEL  W.  LANGTO.N,  115  East  23rd  St.' 
New  York.  Secretary. 


Personal. 

L.  tv.  Ro.s,s,  Land.scape  Gardener,  Bos- 
ton, IMa.ss.,  is  superintendent  of  a new 
cemeterv  now  being  laid  out  at  Canton, 
Ma.ss.,  a few  miles  from  Boston.  This  is 
one  of  the  ehtiin  of  cemeteries  being  es- 
lahli.shed  through  the  efforts  of  an  eastern 
cemeterv  syndicate. 

Mr.  ().  D.  Carroll,  .superinlenilent,  re- 
centlv  moved  from  St.  John's  to  Ctilvary 
cemeterv,  Cleveland,  ().,  to  the  fine  home 
built  for  him  ;it  that  cenieterj-. 


Mr.  Levant  L.  Mason,  Secretarj-  and 
superintendent  of  Lake  View'  cemetery, 
Jame.stown,  N.  Y.,  last  month  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  business  as  a jew'- 
eler  in  that  city.  Mr.  Mason  opened  his 
store  in  1.S49  and  the  first  entry  on  his 
books  is  dated  Nov.  7,  1849.  He  has  oc- 
cupied manv  prominent  public  positions, 
such  as  trustee  for  the  village,  president 
of  the  board;  for  .sixteen  years  he  was  a 
meniher  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  for 
twenty-three  years  has  been  .secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  above  cemetery. 
Mr.  Ma,son  was  married  in  1S50  and  ex- 
pects to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding  in 
May,  next  j'ear.  Mr.  IMa.son  has  alw'aj'S 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  association 
of  .American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
and  has  attended  many  of  its  conventions. 

The  “Shaw”  Banquet,  St-  Louis,  Mo. 

The  tenth  (and  in  this  sense  an  anni- 
versary ) horticvdtural  baiupiet  provided 
for  in  the  w’ill  of  Henr_\'  Shaw,  the  founder 
of  the  Mis.souri  Botanical  Garden,  w'as 
given  by  the  Garden  at  the  Mercantile 
Club,  Sf.  Louis,  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 18.  Covers  were  laid  for  125  per- 
.sons.  The  room  was  ta.stefully  decorated, 
and  the  dinner  enlivened  by  mu.sic.  On 
the  conclu.sion  of  the  dinner,  the  chair- 
man of  the  evening,  Profe.s.sor  Trelease, 
])roposed  several  toasts  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  suggested  by  the  guests  who 
were  present,  representative  of  various 
florists'  and  other  horticultural  organiza- 
tions: after  wdiich  he  proposed  as  a sub- 
ject for  .special  con,sideration  the  pos,sihil- 
ity  of  securing  the  ap]iropriate  and  tasty 
planting  of  pulilic  school  grounds,  which 
are  so  commonly  left  in  a bare  and  unat- 
tractive condition,  particularly  in  the 
country,  where  a little  organized  effort 
would  .so  easily  cause  them  to  blossom 
with  the  mo.st  beautiful  of  native  plants. 
.Addresses  on  this  .subject  were  made  by 
Professor  W.  J.  Stevens,  ,Superintendent 
of  Public  In.struction  of  Carthage,  Mis- 
.souri, who,se  paper  clearly  indicated  the 
practicability  of  securing  the  end  in  view' 
through  the  aid  particularly  of  the  w'o- 
men's  clubs  of  the  smaller  cities;  and  by 
Profe.ssor  J.  C.  Whitten,  of  the  L'niver.sity 
of  Mi.ssouri,  and  Mr.  Janies  Newton  Bas- 
kett  of  Alexico,  Mi.ssouri,  the  w'ell-know  n 
W'riter  on  natural  history  and  rural  life. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Hor- 
ticultural Society  w'ill  be  held  in  the  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  3-5, 
jpoo.This  meeting  follow's  that  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  .-Vn  excellent  and 
instructive  programme  has  been  arranged 
and  among  the  papers  to  he  read  are  the 
following:  "Is  the  Carolina  Pojilar  a De- 
sirable Tree  for  Street  Planting?”  by  J.  J. 
Hollow'ell.  "The  A'alue  of  Horticulture 
to  our  Public  Institutions,"  b\’  Prof.  .A. 
W.  Butler.  "What  can  we  do  Towards 
Creating  a Better  Sentiment  Concerning 
the  Improvement  of  our  Rural  School 
Grounds,”  bj'  Lawrence  Turnan.  "Some 
Desirable  Trees  for  Planting  in  School 
Grounds,”  by  J.  P.  Brown.  Some  valu- 
able reports  w'ill  also  be  sulnnitted.  The 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  interest  it  is  encour- 
a,ging  in  art  out-of-doors. 

Obituary. 

The  death  of  Air.  Frederick  W.  Chis- 
lett,  late  superiuteiulenl  of  Crown  Hill 
cemeterv,  Indian.'ipolis,  Ind.,  and  w'hich 
was  briefly  recorded  in  our  last  issue,  re- 
moves from  our  midst  one  of  the  be.st 


know'll  .superintendents  and  land.scape 
men  of  the  country,  and  a member  of  a 
family  for  generations  devoted  to  such 
W'ork.  He  w'as  born  in  England,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1827  and  came  to  America  w'ith 
his  parents  at  fourjyears  of  age,  spending 
his  childhood  and  early  manhood  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Removing  to  Dubuque  after  his 
marriage  in  1853,  he  remained  there  until 
1863,  when  he  came  hack  to  Indianapolis 
to  take  the  position  of  .superintendent  of 
Crown  Hill,  he  being  then  36  years  old. 

His  father,  John  Chislett  of  Pittsburgh 
had  ju.st  previously  been  consulted  on  the 
location  of  that  cemeterv,  and  was  firm  in 
his  choice  of  location,  although  this  w'as 
at  first  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  tho.se 
interested.  Mr.  Chislett  occupied  the 
.superintendency  of  the  cemeteri'  until  his 
death,  surviving  the  majority  of  the  man-  ,| 
agers  and  incorporators  of  the  as.sociation.  ! 
Mr.  Chislett  was  a man  of  characteri.stic 
vigor,  energy  and  executive  ability.  He 
W'as  firm,  and  forceful  but  of  kind  dispo- 
.sition,  and  he  leaves  a w'orthy  record.  .A  i 

w'idow'  and  two  sons  .survive  him.  .-At  a ] 

recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  j 
of  the  cemeter}'  Mr.  John  Chislett  was 
elected  superintendent  to  succeed  his  ) 
father,  and  the  board  pa.s.sed  resolutions  | 
eloquent  with  expre.s,sion.s  of  sympathy  j 
and  regard  for  their  deceased  official.  i 


The  folding  casket  low'ering  device 
manufactured  at  Ovid,  Mich.,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  conipanj-'s  advertisement  on 
another  page,  is  finding  many  friends 
among  the  cemetery  officials  who  have 
tested  its  merits.  It  has  many  points  to 
recommend  it,  simplicity,  ease  of  opera- 
tion, ])ortahility  and  appearance.  It 
low'ers  the  casket  automatically  at  any  de- 
.sired  speed  and  w'ithout  noise,  has  grave 
lining  attachments  rapidily  adjusted,  and 
the  opinion  of  a prominent  cemeterv  offi- 
cial is  that  it  is  a va.st  improvement  over 
human  labor,  and  operates  most  satisfac- 
torily. The  company  will  comply  w'ith 
any  requests  for  information. 

BOOKS.  REPORTS.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

New  FIdition  ok  Copp’.s  Sp;tti,kr’.s 
GuidpI.  Price  25  cents.  The  tw'enty- 
first  edition  of  Copp’s  Settler’s  Guide, 
a popvdar  expo.sition  of  our  public  land 
.system  has  been  received.  It  is  edited 
by  Henry  N.  Co])p,  of  Wa.shington,  D. 
C.,  the  w'ell  know'll  land  attorney.  The 
chaiiter  on  surveys  is  illustrated  and 
tells  how  to  decipher  townshi])  and  sec- 
tion corners.  The  book  gives  the  late.st 
rulings  on  the  Homestead  and  other 
law's  and  there  is  con.sidcrable  informa- 
tion on  matters  connected  therewith. 
Mr.  Co])]) -desires  the  addresses  of  all 
union  .soldiers  who  made  home.stead  en- 
tries before  June  1S74,  of  le.ss  than  160 
acres. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc. 

A New'  AVorld  of  Beauty.  A descrijition 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Flvcrgreens. 
.Adajited  to  the  east  and  west.  Te.sted 
and  a])])roved  h}’  leading  Horticultur- 
ists. Written  hy  C.  S.  Harri.soii,  Select 
Nursery,  A'ork,  Nebra.ska. 

Nursery  Price  List  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Grapes  and  Small  F'ruits.  llariL-  F'low'- 
ering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  A’iiies,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  etc.  John  C.  Teas  & Son,  Car- 
thage, Mo. 
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T is  scarcely  possible  in  these  marvellous  years 
through  which  this  generation  is  passing  to 
enter  upon  a new  one  without  taking  time  to 
breathe  and  reconnoitre  the  field.  Turn  which  way 
we  will,  and  fasten  the  mind  upon  any  particular 
feature  of  human  progress,  and  a marked  advance 
may  be  noted.  Even  the  arbitrary  demands  of  trade 
are  being  met  by  that  keen  opposition  which  en- 
lightenment throws  into  the  breach,  when.it  asserts 
that  thus  far  shalt  thou  encroach  upon  the  higher 
domain  of  culture,  and,  then  erects  a barrier  within 
which  the  exigencies  of  business  exercise  no  de- 
trimental force.  The  idea  that  has  up  to  quite  a 
recent  date  prevailed  in  our  large  cities  that  open 
plots  and  marginal  spaces  about  public  buildings 
is  waste  real  estate,  is  rapidly  becoming  a fallacy  of 
the  past,  it  might  more  properly  be  called  criminal 
ignorance,  for  to  remedy  the  evils  it  has  created 
vast  sums  of  money  will  have  to  be  expended,  and 
in  many  respects  the  evil  is  beyond  the  ordinary 
means  of  readjustment.  That  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion the  multitude  of  projects  for  the  embellishment 
ofthe  cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  will  attest.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  matter  of 
public  improvement  that  such  pronounced  attention 
is  being  given.  The  people  themselves  in  many 


localities  are  beginning  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  about  their  homes. 
The  public  press  is  exerting  its  influence;  the  horti- 
cultural societies  are  generally  incorporating  into 
their  programmes  for  their  periodical  gatherings, 
papers  and  discussions  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  home  grounds  and  the  planting  material  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  national  progress,  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties almost  beyond  conception,  in  its  tendency  to 
make  an  ideal  national  home  life. 

UP  to  the  present  time  the  cemetery  superin- 
tendent has  been  corigratulating  himself  on 
the  fact  that  winter  affords  him  opportunity 
to  recuperate  and  to  form  plans  for  future  work. 
The  methods  now  being  adopted  by  contractors — 
that  of  erecting  large  vaults  under  enclosures, 
which  are  heated  to  provide  against  the  effects  of 
inclement  weather — will  tend  to  keep  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  qui  vive,  and  provide  him  with  re- 
sponsibility hitherto  unexpected.  So  far  as  the 
cemetery  is  concerned  these  innovations  have 
their  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that  the  ceme- 
tery may  be  saved  a large  proportion  of  the  un- 
sightliness of  building  operations  in  the  summer 
season. 

WHILE  Boston  may  be  in  the  throes  of  a dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  propriety  or  ad- 
visability of  attaching  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive labels  to  the  works  of  art  in  public  museums, 
no  question  will  be  raised  on  the  matter  of  labelling 
trees  and  plants  in  our  public  grounds,  gardens  and 
conservatories.  In  point  of  fact  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  for  every  lover  of  plant  life  to  label  any 
specimen  he  might  possess  on  his  grounds,  out  of 
the  ordinary  or  having  special  characteristics.  No 
matter  how  charmed  an  observer  might  be  by  the 
beauties  of  tree  or  shrub,  a knowledge  of  the  name 
and  class  of  the  object,  would  not  only  tend  to 
stamp  special  points  upon  his  memory,  but  it  would 
create  an  interest  which  would  be  disseminated  over 
the  whole  class  as  its  members  were  encountered. 
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And  especially  with  the  young  would  such  a fea- 
ture be  of  marked  educational  value.  But  to  make 
the  plan  effective  and  of  the  utmost  usetulness,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  park  or  garden  super- 
intendent to  see  that  the  labels  are  maintained  in  a 
legible  and  attractive  condition,  a duty  which  has 
hitherto  been  performed  in  a more  or  less  perfunc- 
tory manner. 

IF  the  number  of  bills  introduced  into  Congress 
for  the  erection  of  memorials  and  monuments 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  appropriations  asked  in  the  several  bills  for 
the  work  is  any  criterion  of  current  conditions, 
prosperity  surely  prevails.  Quite  a number  of  the 
projects  arc  worthy  of  immediate  action,  while 
others  require  more  mature  consideration.  One 
thing  is  certain  that  future  public  monumental  work 
must'conform  to  the  canons  of  art  and  refined  taste, 
and  the  work  from  inception  to  finish  must  be  free 
from  the  ridiculous  conditions  which  have  made  re- 
cent competitions  for  several  important  monuments 
but  little  less  than  farcical. 

IN  the  last  report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Car- 
thage, Mo.,  very  pronounced  views  are  ex- 
pressed on  the  desirability  of  including  a share 
of  nature  study  in  the  geography  course.  The 
superintendent  holds  that  for  the  time  usually  spent 
in  teaching  geography,  “we  do  not  add  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  or  the  good  of  the  community 
as  much  as  we  should.”  He  further  says  the  school 
ought  to  teach  them  tastefully  to  arrange  and  care 
for  the  home  yard,  and  how  to  make  even  a small 
garden  plot  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  family.  Strong  recommendations  are  made  to 
the  teachers  to  devote  a certain  amount  of  time  to 
this  line  of  study.  In  the  training  of  the  young  of 
the  present  day  lies  the  hope  of  the  future,  and 
nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the  home  improve- 
ment of  the  community,  or  to  a proper  regard  for 
our  forestry  interests  than  this  inculcating  into  the 
minds  of  our  public  school  pupils  a knowledge  of 
tree  and  plant  life  and  their  relation  to  human  wel- 
fare. To  extend  this  idea  so  that  all  public  schools 
may  incorporate  it  as  a part  of  school  training  will 
hasten  incalculable  good  in  the  near  future. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  possi- 
ble to  express  ourselves  exuberantly  in 
taking  a restrospect  over  the  past  year.  It 
is  scarcely  proper  to  say  that  there  ever  was  a year 
in  either  the  individual  or  national  life,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Such  a con- 
dition in  either  case  will  not  bear  a thought.  But 
glancing  backward  over  the  year  1H99,  there  are  so 
many  vi-.tas  along  which  we  may  look  with  ardent 


satisfaction,  that  we  would  fain  draw  the  balance 
sheet  and  rest  contented  with  the  result  prepara- 
tory to  the  massing  of  endeavor  for  a new  year  of 
work.  In  the  line  of  the  artistic  development  of 
the  country,  few  years  have  marked  such  substan- 
tial progress.  Art  is  becoming  not  only  a part  of 
the  educational  scheme  of  our  people,  but  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  knowledge  of  its  effects  on  their 
lives  are  becoming  interwoven  in  the  daily  affairs, 
and  the  recognition  that  a thing  of  beauty  is  a joy 
forever  is  the  influential  factor  in  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  in  many  departments  of  applied  art. 
This  includes  art  in  its  broader  applications  as 
well  as  in  particular  lines.  Looking  over  the  field 
of  monumental  work,  this  condition  is  preeminently 
apparent.  Were  the  desire  for  better  and  more  ar- 
tistic memorials  and  monuments  not  a matter  of 
fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  witness  the 
improvement  in  such  work  that  has  marked  the 
past  ye  ir  and  is  demanded  for  the  future.  The  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  coming  to  understand  more  of  the 
principles  of  form  and  proportion,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  surroundings,  and  this  being  so  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  their  intelligence  re- 
quires. 

A BILL  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to 
amend  existing  copyright  law,  the  proposed 
amendment  being  of  particular  intt.rest  to 
sculptors  and  designers  generally.  Its  main  features 
are  as  follows:  If  any  person,  after  the  recording 
of  the  description  of  any  painting,  drawing,  statue, 
or  statuary,  or  model  or  design  intended  to  be  per- 
fected and  executed  as  a work  of  the  fine  arts,  shall, 
within  the  term  limited,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  writing  with  sig- 
natures of  witnesses  attached,  engrave,  etch,  work, 
copy,  print,  publish,  or  import  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  varying  the  main  design 
with  intent  to  evade  the  law,  or,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  so  imported,  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
copy  of  such  article,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  proprie- 
tor all  the  plates  on  which  the  same  shall  be  copied, 
and  every  sheet  thereof,  either  copied  or  printed, 
and  shall  further  forfeit  $i  for  every  copy  of  the 
same  in  his  possession,  and  in  case  of  a painting, 
statue,  or  statuary,  he  shall  forfeit  $10  for  every 
copy  of  the  same  in  his  possession  or  by  him  sold 
or  exposed  for  sale:  Provided,  however,  that  in 

case  of  any  sr.ch  infringement  of  such  described 
copyright  the  sum  to  be  recovered  in  any  one  ac- 
tion brought  through  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  less  than  $250  nor  more  than  $10,000. 
One-half  of  all  the  penalties  would  go  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  copyright,  the  other  half  to  the  use  amd 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

The  fol- 
lowing 
articl  e 
on  Japanese 
maples  has 
been  p r e- 
pared  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Kin- 
ney, super- 
ten  d ent  of 
the  Botan- 
ical Garden, 
Mt.  Holyoke 
College, 
charactkristic  craves.  Mass, 

Of  the  many  interesting  and  beautiful  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  and 
conservatories  from  Japan,  perhaps  there  are  none 
that  are  more  attractive  to  many  lovers  of  nature, 
than  the  Japanese  Maples,  and  it  seems  very  strange 
that  these  little  foreigners  have  not  become  more 
widely  known  in  this  country.  More  than  a quar- 
ter ol  a century  ago  specimens  of  these  Oriental 
maples  w'ere  first 
introduced  into 
the  United  States 
and  since  that  time 
they  have  been 
planted  upon  near- 
ly every  kind  of 
soil  and  in  a large 
range  of  climates 
from  the  North* 
to  the  South,  and 
repeated  experi- 
ments have  shown 
that  many  of  these 
Japanese  varieties 
are  quite  hardy, 
even  as  far  north 
as  Southern  Can- 
ada. They  also 
seem  to  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves 
to  a variety  of 
soils  which  should 
make  them  a gen- 
eral favorite  for 
landscape  work. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  state  however,  that  these 
maples  do  equally  as  well  upon  one  kind  of  soil  as 
another,  for  that  is  not  the  case.  Although  they 
may  grow  and  apparently  thrive  upon  a variety  of 
♦Garden  and  Forest  Vol.  I,  p.  453  and  Vol,  III,  p,  75- 
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soils,  still  there  are  certain  definite  kinds  or  condi 
tions  of  the  soil  that  seem  to  be  most  congenial  to 
them  and  upon  such  soils  they  respond  most  satis- 
factorily to  cultivation. 

In  the  habit  of  growth  the  Japanese  species 
have  much  to  recommend  them;  but  I believe  their 
strongest  claim  upon  the  gardener’s  attention  is  in 
their  foliage,  for  they  seem  to  supply  that  delicacy 
and  brightness  that  is  lacking  in  so  many  of  our  na- 
tive species  of  plants  which  are  being  used  for  dec- 
orative purposes.  The  different  varieties  present  a 
large  range  of  colors  from  the  brilliant  blood  red  to 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  green,  and  unlike  our 
native  maples  the  leaves  are  colored  from  the  time 
of  opening  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  become 
even  a more  brilliant  hue  than  the  red  maple.  Thus 
the  trees  add  a life  and  brightness  to  the  landscape 
the  entire  season  which  is  very  pleasing,  especially 
so,  where  grouped  together,  or  intermingled  with  our 
native  shrubs  as  single  specimens.  It  is  as  single 
plants,  that  these  maples  show  off  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage. When  grown  in  this  manner  with  a con- 
siderable open  space  about  them  they  form  verv 
symmetrical  and  graceful  crowns.  This  symmetry 

of  growth  together 
with  the  large  va- 
riation of  foliage 
in  the  different 
varieties  makes 
the  Japanese  ma- 
ples fully  as  de- 
sirable for  the 
small  private 
grounds  as  for  the 
larg.er  private  or 
public  parks. 

At  the  present 
time  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  these 
trees  for  general 
planting  is  the 
cost  of  young 
s to  c k,  which  is 
greater  than  many 
of  the  planters  feel 
that  they  can  pay. 
These  high  prices 
are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the 
demand  is  at  pres- 
ent limited  and  also  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
propagating;  but  as  the  demand  increases  the  prices 
will  probably  come  within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish 
to  purchase,  for  the  Japanese  maples  are  not  espe- 
cially difficult  to  propagate  when  the  work  is  carried 
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out  on  a large  scale.  They  will  grow  readily  from 
seed,  although  grafted  or  budded  stock  gives,  as  a 
rule,  better  satisfaction  than  seedlings. 
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The  various  types  of  Japanese  maples  with  us 
seem  to  do  best  in  a sheltered  position  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds.  Even 
in  such  a position  they  often  winter-kill  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  injure 
the  plants  in  any  way  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  a 
dwarf  shrubby  form  which  is  quite  desirable.  They 
like  a rich  heavy  loam  containing  considerable 
humus  with  a good  porous  subsoil,  thus  affording 
a thorough  and  rapid 
drainage.  These  con- 
ditions, however,  are  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for 
on  about  any  well- 
drained  fertile  soil  the 
maples  seem  to  give 
very  good  satisfaction. 

There  are  two  spe- 
cies of  these  Japanese 
maples  that  have  been 
successfully  used  for 
planting  in  this  country. 

Acer  polymorphum  with 
its  varieties  and  Acer 
Japonicum  with  its  vari- 
eties. In  each  of  the 
species  there  are  a large 
number  of  varieties 
varying  more  or  less 


among  themselves,  but  all  having  in  general  the 
same  characteristics. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  were  taken  of 
specimens  of  A.  polymorphums  grow- 
ing upon  the  grounds  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  where 
there  is  a very  fine  collection  both  of 
the  Acer  polymorphums  and  Japoni- 
cums. 

The  photographs  were  taken  the 
middle  of  October,  about  a week  after 
the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  native 
red  maples  and  many  other  deciduous 
trees  had  lost  their  foliage.  At  the 
time  of  photographing  the  maples  were 
in  their  most  brilliant  autumn  foliage 
wdiich  in  many  cases  was  a most  bril- 
liant red  which  color  was  retained  until 
the  cold  weather  came  about  two 
weeks  later.  It  is  a characteristic  of 
the  Japanese  maples  that  they  retain 
their  foliage  much  longer  than  other 
of  our  deciduous  shrubs  and  as  a rule 
the  leaves  do  not  fall  until  after  the 
heavy  freezes  in  November  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  even  later  farther  south. 
This  lengthens  out  the  season  for  a 
few'  weeks  and  makes  a very  pleasing  effect  at  a 
time  when  most  deciduous  plants  have  such  a for- 
lorn appearance. 

Below  is  given  a brief  description  of  some  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Acer  polymorphum  and  Japoni- 
cum that  have  been  found  to  give  good  satisfaction 
in  the  climate  of  central  Massachusetts. 

Acer  polyntorphiim.  This  species  given  by  some 
authors  as  palmatum,  includes  a large  number  of 


PLATE  3.  GROUP  OF  JAPANESE  MAPLR.'i. 

The  large  shrub  at  the  left  is  A.  P.  atropurpureum. 
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varieties,  varying  considerably  in  size  and  habit, 
none  of  them  however  reaching  the  height  of  our 
native  maples  even  in  Japan*,  and  in  a large  num- 
ber of  cases  always  retaining  the  shrubby  habit, 
having  no  trunk  but  sending  ofiflimbs  from  near  the 
ground.  The  species  Acer  polymorphum  although 
not  so  beautiful  as  some  of  its  varieties  still  pos- 
sesses many  characteristics  which  would  warrant  its 
presence  in  every  collection. 

It  is  a strong  growing  upright  shrub  taking  in 
many  cases  the  tree  form.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
palmately  parted  into  five  to  seven  lobes  and  are  of 
a bright  green  or  brown  green  color  changing  to  a 
brilliant  red  in  autumn. 

A.  P.  Jaconita.  This  is  a strong  rapid  growing 
shrub  resembling  the  type  quite  closely  in  its  habit 
of  growth.  The  leaves  are  a bright  green  color, 
only  slightly  palmately  parted  with  broader  lobes 
than  the  above.  In  Plate  i is  shown  a specimen  of 
this  variety;  this  shrub  is  about  twenty  years  old 
and  is  at  the  present  time  rather  more  than  twenty 
feet  high  being  about  the  same  in  diameter. 

A.  P.  pendida.  This  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  the  polymorphums.  In  many  re- 
spects it  quite  closely  resembles  the  Jaconita,  the 
color  and  shape  of  the  foliage  is  about  the  same, 
but  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  longer  and  the 
branches  are  more  slender  and  graceful,  giving  the 
shrub  a less  rigid  appearance.  The  autumn  tint  of 
the  foliage  is  much  inferior  to  many  of  the  other 
varieties,  but  its  free  and  graceful  habit  of  growth 
makes  it  a very  desirablfe  addition  to  a collection. 
In  Plate  2 is  shown  a specimen  of  pendula  which 
gives  an  idea  of  what  is  possible  to  attain  with  this 
variety  in  a favorable  location. 

A.  P.  atropurpuremn.  This  variety  is  very  desir- 
able where  grouping  is  to  be  followed.  It  is  a fine, 
rapid  grower.  The  leaves  are  deeply  five  to  seven 
lobed,  of  dark  purple  or  brown  color  which  is  re- 
tained during  the  entire  season.  When  grown  as 
a single  specimen  the  color  is  rather  dull  but  in 
company  with  lighter  leaved  varieties  it  makes  a 
fine  contrast.  At  the  right  in  Plate  3 is  shown  a 
group  of  polymorphums,  the  largest  shrub  of  the 
group  is  a specimen  of  atropurpureum. 

A.  P.  sangmneum  somewhat  resembles  the  last 
in  growth  and  general  appearance,  but  the  foliage 
has  more  of  a crimson  hue  making  the  shrub  more 
attractive  as  a single  specimen  than  the  above. 
This  variety  should  certainly  be  included  in  every 
collection. 

A.  P.  rosa-marginatum  is  a very  attractive  shrub 
with  slender  drooping  branches  covered  with  a dense 
bright  green  foliage.  The  leaves  are  quite  small 

*Sargeiits  Forest  Flora  ol  Japan,  p.  28. 


and  deeply  lobed,  of  a light  green  color  with  the 
margins  of  a bright  pink.  In  the  fall  the  petioles 
and  veins  change  to  a bright  red,  this,  with  the 
Pght  green  blade  horded  with  pink,  makes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  autumn  effects  of  the  polymor- 
phums. 

A.  P.  roseum,  a slow  growing  shrub  somewhat 
resembling  the  last  in  general  appearance,  the  foli- 
age is  however  larger  and  does  not  have  the  pink 
margins.  The  chief  beauty  of  this  variety  is  its 
autumn  foliage  which  is  of  a most  brilliant  red. 

A.  P.  crtspitm  robinifolinm.  This  variety  has 
broad  slightly  lobed  leaves  which  turn  to  a dark 
red  in  autumn,  it  is  a strong  grower  and  should  be 
found  in  every  collection. 

A.  P.  crispnm,  an  attractive  upright  shrub  with 
bright  green  leaves  and  red  stalks.  The  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  more  or  less  convoluted  giving  the 
tree  a very  attractive  appearance. 

A.  P.  dissectiim.  This  with  its  sub  variety,  ro- 
seum and  rosa  pictum  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
polymorphums.  The  leaves  are  eight  to  ten  parted 
with  oblong  lobes  tapering  to  a point.  The  foliage 
has  a very  delicate  appearance  resembling  the  frond 
of  a fern.  When  grown  as  a single  specimen  the 
plant  seems  to  have  a dwarf  compact  habit  that 
makes  it  very  attractive  for  the  lawn  or  for  a pot 
plant  in  the  conservatory.  On  the  grounds  is  a 
specimen  of  dissectum,  rosa  pictum,  which  has  been 
growing  for  several  years,  but  still  keeps  the  low 
compact  form. 

Acer  japonienm.  This  species  is  as  a rule  a much 
coarser  growing  plant  than  the  polymorphums  and 
its  varieties  are  less  sharply  marked,  still  where  the 
Japonicums  grow  to  perfection  they  make  very  at- 
tractive specimens.  The  leaves  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  polymorphums  and  are  not 
so  deeply  lobed.  As  small  plants  some  of  the  var- 
ieties make  very  desirable  conservatory  specimens 
and  no  collection  of  shrubs  would  be  complete  with- 
out at  least  a few  specimens  of  A.  Japonicum  and 
its  varieties.  * 

The  banyan  tree  characterizes  India.  It  is  a 
species  of  fig  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trees 
in  the  world.  The  heart-shape  leaves  are  five 
inches  long,  the  fruit  looks  like  a cherry  and  is 
eaten  by  birds  and  monkeys.  The  branches  ex- 
tend some  200  feet  from  the  trunk  at  a height  of 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  send  down  long 
straight  shoots,  which  take  root  in  the  earth. 
Sometimes  the  main  trunk  will  measure  thirty  feet 
around.  One  banyan  tree  is  famous  because  it 
covers  1,700  square  yards  and  can  shelter  several 
thousand  men. 
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PLANT  NOMENCLATURE,  11. 

Plants  were  described  before  they  were  named  and 
gradually  their  descriptions  were  reduced  until  trino- 
mials were  adopted  and  still  later  binomials.  All  sys- 
tematists  of  eminence  have  recognized  the  desirability  of 
a standard  based  upon  principle,  and  among  the  prin- 
ciple codes  proposed  by  recognized  scientists  or  organi- 
zations for  guiding  writers  in  botany  or  zoology  were: 
Ue  Candolle  in  1813;  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  1842;  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geologists  and  Naturalists  in  1845;  International 
Botanical  Congress  at  Genoa  in  1865;  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1877;  Societe 
Zoologique  Internationale,  1882;  American  Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union,  1883-85;  International  Botanical  Con- 
gress, Genoa,  1892;  and  Botanical  Club,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1892-93. 

Ornithologists  have  experienced  the  same  confusion 
of  nomenclature,  until  in  1886  a rigid  code  was  adopted 
which  enables  their  writings  to  be  expressed  in  extreme 
simplicity  and  convey  an  accurate  impression  impossible 
in  botany  without  at  least  the  citation  of  an  authority 
and  usually  a number  of  synonyms. 

Simplification  of  nomenclature  may  be  brought 
about  in  two  principal  ways: 

1.  General  agreement  of  botanists  to  adopt  certain 
names  that  are  to  remain  permanent.  This  has  the  de- 
cided objection  of  giving  authority  too  arbitrary  a 
power,  and  even  though  it  might  work  successfully  for 
a period,  principle  does  not  dominate  it  and  would  not 
be  continually  followed,  which  is  equal  to  saying  that 
the  revolution  is  postponed,  not  avoided. 

2.  Deciding  according  to  the  principle  of  priority 
is  by  general  though  not  unanimous  agreement  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  solution. 

To  give  definiteness,  stability  and  uniformity  to  such 
a code,  the  oldest  work  that  is  most  complete  and  scien- 
tific according  to  our  concepti  ons  of  the  study  of  plants 
must  be  settled  upon  and  this  point  is  marked  by  Lin- 
nteus. 

Even  though  constant  alterations  have  been  going 
on  among  botanists,  this  general  upheaval  is  as  repug- 
nant and  hampering  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  any  person 
connected  with  the  commercial  handling  of  plants,  and 
any  remedy  likely  to  appear  must  come  from  scientists. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  American  botanists  have 
not  brought  about  this  revolution  at  an  earlier  date  has 
been  the  respect  and  veneration  they  chose  to  show 
towards  the  autnors  of  our  local  botanies  and  manuals; 
but  mere  sentiment  has  ceased  to  impede  the  progress 
of  science  In  this  respect.  After  deciding  upon  a new 
departure  a committee  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  empowered  a committee 
to  complete  a list  of  names  of  the  North  American 
plants  as  they  would  appear  according  to  the  new  code. 
This  has  been  done  and  represents  the  ideas  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately  the  list  is  not  complete  or  it 
would  rapidly  obliterate  the  general  necessity  of  the 
burdensome  usage  of  attaching  the  authorities  of  plant 
names  employed  in  writing. 


As  before  noted  this  code  has  not  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  American  botanists,  and  among  the 
notable  masters  who  contend  is  Dr.  Robinson  of  Cam 
bridge,  who  is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  stability 
in  nomenclature  and  that  the  principle  of  priority  should 
not  decide  the  name  of  a plant,  but  rather  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  what  name  should  be  used  for  genera  should 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  individual  botanists;  but  this  - 
must  result  in  a continuance  of  the  present  status. 
Others  prefer  the  adoption  of  a standard  work  as  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  disuse  of  such  as  Pfeiffer’s  Nomenclator 
and  Stendel’s  Nomenclator.  General  adoption  of  the 
ideas  in  the  present  code  was  not  general  when  “Index 
Kewensis”  was  started— a fact  much  to  be  regretted 
since  this  monumental  index  might  have  served  as  a 
nomenclator  for  a long  period  in  the  future.  However, 
the  principle  of  a nomenclator  at  all  is  at  fault  if  in- 
tended as  a standard  basis  of  nomenclature  for  all  time. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Dr.  Robinson’s  proposition 
was  agreed  upon,  it  would  involve  more  or  less  changing 
and  its  principal  usefulness  is  expected  to  render  the 
changes  gradual.  It  is  suggested  that — “while  the  scope 
of  the  rule  is  left  to  the  direction  of  writers,  it  is  urged 
that  generic  nomenclature  should  not  at  present  depart 
far  from  that  of  the  three  important  works:  Bentham  & 
Hooker’s  Genera  Plantarum,  Baillon’s  Historie  des 
Plantes,  and  Engler  & Prautl  Naturlichen  Pflanzenfami- 
lien,  but  the  differences  in  these  three  works  are  so 
marked  that  to  a great  extent  the  means  would  defeat 
its  own  end.  Emil  Mische. 

( 7o  be  continued) . 


Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  such  tribes  as  practiced 
the  right  of  inhumation  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
committed  their  dead  to  the  earth  in  the  very  simplest 
form,  unprotected  by  coffin  or  aught  that  could  delay 
the  work  of  decay.  The  sole  example  of  a todten-baum, 
therefore,  is  that  of  Gristhorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  and  this 
belongs  to  the  Celtic  period.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Franks.  Round  Merovingian  graves  a black  residuum 
will  often  be  noticed,  which  might  easily  be  taken  for 
charcoal,  but  which  has  been  shown  by  chemical  analy- 
sis to  be  formed  by  decomposition  of  wood.  This  re- 
siduum is  very  solid,  and,  as  nails  do  not  appear  to  be 
met  with,  it  is  most  probable  that  these  old  P'rankish 
noffi,  naun,  or  sarcophagi  were  in  fact  formed  from 
solid  trunks  of  trees.  In  a Merovingian  cemetery  dis- 
covered just  outside  the  gates  of  Metz,  M.  Victor  Simon 
found  the  marble  column  of  some  Roman  edifice  which 
had  been  sawn  asunder  and  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
remains  of  a Frankish  chieftain,  in  lieu  perchance  of 
the  more  perishable  todten-baum.  Herr  Lindenschmidt 
also  has  met  with  the  same  circumstance  at  Mayence. 
The  opinion,  too,  finds  further  confirmation  in  a remark- 
able passage  in  Gregory  of  Tours  relating  the  cruelty  of 
Rauchingus,  a Merovingian  noble,  who  prepared  a tree 
for  the  purpose,  and  caused  two  of  his  slaves  to  be 
interred  alive  therein  for  marrying  without  his  consent. 
. — The  Casket. 
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WHIPPINGHAM  CHURCH,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

Whippingham  church,  known  also  as  the  Queen’s 
church,  as  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  often  wor- 
ships there,  is  but  a few  miles  distant  from  the 
Royal  residence,  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
former  years  the  Queen  worshiped  there  almost  al- 
together, then  for  a time,  not  so  often,  but  within 
a year  or  two  past,  since  the  death  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg,  whose  remains 
are  enclosed  in  a vault  within  the  church,  her  visits 
are  again  frequent. 

The  churches  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  on 
the  south  coast,  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  En- 
gland, and  present  the  most  interesting  sights 
of  the  many  the  country  affords.  Some  of  them 
date  back  to  the  landing  of  the 
early  Christians.  The  old  one 
at  Bonchurch,  for  instance,  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
those  pioneers  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  being  one  of 
the  very  first  erected  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  present  Whippingham 
church  occupies  the  site  of  an 
older  one,  on  the  side  of  a low 
hill  which  slopes  to  the  Medina 
river.  Looking  on  the  beauti- 
ful edifice  one  can  almost  for- 
give the  sacrifice  of  the  old 
structure.  It  was  erected  in 
1861,  after  designs  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Associated  as 
it  is  to  royalty,  a something  dear 
to  all  Englishmen,  it  is  much 
visited  on  that  account,  aside  from  its  merits  in  an 
architectural  way. 

To  add  to  its  attractions  it  is  situated  along  a 
beautiful  country  road,  well  wooded,  as,  indeed, 
are  most  all  parts  of  the  Island.  The  Queen’s  pew 
is  approached  by  a private  door  in  the  chancel,  and 
over  it  is  a handsome  white  marble  monument  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Princess  Beatrice, 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenburg,  was  married  in  this 
church,  and  now  that  the  remains  of  the  Prince  lie 
within  its  precincts,  there  are  annual  memorial  ser- 
vices held  there. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that  no  peo- 
ple uses  cut  flowers  on  such  occasions  as  lavishly  as 
we  do.  Before  me  is  a newspaper  clipping  of  the 
last  memorial  services  held  there,  and  certainly  the 
tomb  must  have  been  hidden  beneath  a wilderness 
of  flowers.  It  will  interest  many  if  I enumerate 
some  of  the  pieces.  Her  Majesty  brought  a wreath 
composed  of  calla  lillies  and  white  azaleas,  studded 


with  crimson  tulips.  The  widow.  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenburg,  a chaplet  composed  of  ivy  and  lilies- 
of-the-valley.  The  four  children  of  the  late  Prince 
brought  respectively  an  anchor,  a cross,  a heart 
and  a wreath,  each  being  made  up  of  solanum,  tu- 
lips and  immortelles.  Among  other  offerings  were 
these,  a wreath  of  double  white  primula  and 
crimson  tulips;  a wreath  of  calla  lilies  and  blue  vio- 
lets. Orchids,  pancratiums  and  azaleas  were  also 
mentioned.  Over  the  altar  stood  a magnificent  cross 
of  callas,  rising  seven  feet,  and  above  it  was  sus- 
pended a wreath  of  lily-of-the-valley,  while  the  space 
on  each  side  was  lightly  hung  with  strings  of  com- 
mon ivy. 

In  the  churchyards  of  the  many  churches  I vis- 


whippingham  church,  isuh  ok  wight,  kngland. 

ited,  as  well  as  in  the  cemeteries,  I saw  abundant 
evidence  of  the  use  of  flowers,  and  many  of  the 
combinations  were  most  beautiful.  The  pretty  blue 
lobelia  thrives  so  well  there  that  it  is  much  used 
and  one  can  imagine  how  nicely  this  would  tend  to 
make  pleasing  contrasts  with  other  flowers.  The 
filling  of  urns  and  vases  with  fresh  cut  flowers 
though  well  in  evidence,  seemed  to  me  hardly  as 
common  as  with  us,  more  attention  being  given  to 
the  setting  out  of  flowering  plants. 

“Still  bloom,  such  flowers  for  her  dear  sake, 

I love  3'e  all  the  more 
That  she  has  winged  her  mj-stic  flight 
To  Heaven’s  eternal  shore.” 

There  is  certainly  something  in  flowers  which 
awakens  our  better  nature,  or  why  do  we  associate 
them  so  much  with  those  we  have  lost?  I have 
written  much  on  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  so’ 
that  my  readers  can  realize  what  a delightful  spot 
it  is,  and  how  well  worthy  a prolonged  visit. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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THE  HECKER  MAUSOLEUM,  WOODWARD  LAWN 
CEMETERY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Hecker  mausoleum,  erected  in  Woodward 
Lawn  cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich,,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & White,  architects.  New 
York  City,  and  is  constructed  on  the  exterior  of  a 
high  grade  of  white  Vermont  marble.  It  is  very 
attractively  located  on  a lot  135  feet  in  diameter, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  circular  drive  terminating 
a main  avenue  from  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
and  it  is  so  situated  that  it  can  never  be  exposed  to 
the  detrimental  effects  of  neighboring  inappropri- 
ate stone  work. 

The  illustrations  clearly  show  the  main  features 
of  design  and  construction.  It  is  roofed  with  cop- 
per, and  in  the  interior,  the  sides,  floor  and  ends  to 
springing  line  of  vaulted  ceiling,  are  executed  in 
Tennessee  marble.  The  ceilings  and  ends  are  dec- 
orated with  mosaic,  with  medallions  of  various  col- 
ored foreign  marbles. 

The  catacombs  on  the  two  sides  as  well  as  be- 
low the  floor  are  constructed  of  heavy  slate  slabs 
and  Tiffany  glazed  brick.  The  mausoleum  is  lighted 
by  a beautiful  window  set  in  a circular  bay,  shown 
in  illustration,  protected  by  heavy  ornate  bronze 
grilles.  Bronze  doors  of  fine  design  guard  the  en- 
trance. 

The  stone  work  leading  to  the  entrance  is  also 
given  in  the  front  view.  Four  carved  marble  vases 
flank  the  walk  and  two  large  carved  consoles  are 
prominent  architectural  details  at  the  entrance.  On 
the  plate  on  the  opposite  page  is  given  a front  view 
of  the  mausoleum  on  the  upper  part,  and  rear  and 
interior  views  on  the  lower.  The  bronze  work  was 
carried  out  by  the  Crescent  Brass  and  Iron  Works 
of  Detroit. 

The  planting  is  strictly  formal;  masses  of  Siber- 
ian Arbor  Vitae  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
two  consoles  and  at  cheek  blocks  of  steps.  The 
intention  is  to  trim  the  arbor  vitm  hedge-like  with 
square  tops,  sides  and  ends.  Irish  junipers  are 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  walk,  in  a straight  line 
at  regular  intervals,  with  a group  of  Spirae  Van 
Houttei  at  either  end. 

In  a semi-circle  around  the  rear  of  the  building 
and  evenly  spaced,  are  eight  Lombardy  poplars, 
with  an  irregular  belt  of  shrubbery  planted  where 
the  terrace  merges  into  the  general  lot  grade. 
Varieties  of  golden  bell,  lilacs,  Japan  snowball, 
deutzia,  and  hydrangea  are  planted  in  this  belt. 

The  effect  of  the  planting  so  necessary  to  set  off 
such  a memorial  can  be  appreciated  from  the  illus- 
trations, and  likewise  the  advisability  of  setting 
such  a memorial  in  a lot  of  sufficient  area  to  dis- 
play its  character. 


CEMETERIES  AS  THEY  ARE  AND  AS  THEY  MIGHT  BE 

Many  people  to  whom  age  cannot  wither  nor  custoni 
stale  the  cadaverous  look  of  a cemetery,  spare  their 
sensibilities  by  keeping  out  of  cemeteries  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  accept  their  existence  as  unsightly 
necessities.  But  is  their  unsightly  existence  necessary? 
And  if  it  can  be  modified,  is  it  not  most  important  that 
it  should  be?  Even  in  its  present  forbidding  state,  the 
cemetery  is  a resort  for  those  who  have  time  and  desire 
for  a little  fresh  air,  and  feelings  not  made  of  such 
penetrable  stuff  as  to  be  daunted  by  mere  bristling  arrays 
of  tombstones.  They  wander  around  and  find  a mys- 
terious pleasure  in  reading  scores  of  names  and  dates 
and  obituary  facts  and  genealogies  of  people  unknown 
to  them,  and  are  probably  quite  satisfied.  Then  they 
come  home  with  a sense  of  having  had  an  outing  and  a 
little  mild  intellectual  exercise.  If  the  burying  ground 
were  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  in  which  the  survivors 
had  exerted  themselves  to  record  their  testimony  to  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased  and  their  own  peculiar  literary 
bent,  this  interest  in  tombstones  would  be  more  easy  to 
understand.  But  jteople  are  getting  to  confine  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  dates,  names,  and  facts,  with 
probably  a text  from  scripture,  and  to  bestow  their 
poetical  and  imaginative  work  on  the  U cal  paper.  The 
unmoved  contemplation  of  things  ugly  or  repellant  in 
any  way  is  sure  to  have  its  eff  jct  on  the  character;  and 
though  they  who  wander  among  the  tombs  do  not  know 
it,  their  moral  keenness  has  been  to  some  extent  blunted 
and  their  perceptions  injured.  They  are  less  highly 
organized  when  they  come  out  than  when  they  went  in; 
for  without  some  dulling  of  the  sensibilities,  no  one 
can  learn  to  regard  quite  serenely  those  gaunt  legions 
of  stone  sentinels,  all  unlike  yet  so  monotonous  in  their 
likeness,  all  together  yet  with  no  kind  of  union,  all  so 
cunningly  hewn  and  squared  and  polished,  yet  so  crude 
and  savage,  with  a ghastliness  about  them  to  which  our 
simple  ancestors  who  set  up  Stonehenges  and  cairns  to 
their  dead  of  rocks  hewn  by  the  air  and  water  alone, 
could  never  attain.  It  is  as  though  the  fable  of  Cadmus 
wherein  teeth  were  sowed  to  come  up  men  had  been 
reversed,  and  the  men  had  been  sown  to  come  up  drag- 
ons’ teeth.  The  custom  which  can  inure  people’s 
minds  to  the  average  cemetery  must  be  powerful  indeed, 
and  the  Christian  faith  in  the  power  of  the  body  to  one 
day  rise  from  under  those  superincumbent  masses  of 
stone,  would  seem  to  be  quite  impregnable. 

New  cemeteries  are  being  made  and  old  ones  ex- 
tended, and  so  long  as  population  increases  so  will  the 
cemeteries,  until  we  cease  to  entrust  our  dead  to  the 
soil.  Are  we  to  go  on  indefinitely  making  more  and 
more  of  the  earth’s  surface  desolate  and  spectral  with 
these  petrified  forests?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  devise  some 
entirely  new  way  of  bestowing  those  whose  memory  we 
would  wish  to  keep  green,  before  we  can  do  it  without 
making  their  abodes  into  deserts  of  bald  formalism  and 
depressing  monotony?  The  answer  is  no,  for  not  only 
can  ways  of  avoiding  these  things  be  devised,  but  they 
have  been  both  devised  and  carried  out;  in  no  country 
so  thoroughly  and  well  as  in  our  own,  though  not  com- 
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monly,  even  here.  A little  thought  on  the  causes  of  the 
effect  of  a burying  ground  will  suggest  its  remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  a tombstone  even  the  simplest 
need  not  be  ugly  or  depressing  in  itself.  It  gains  these 
qualities  from  its  surroundings.  It  gains  them  when  it 
is  surrounded  by  others  like  itself  and  the  more  of  them 
there  are,  the  more  waste  becomes  the  wilderness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  asperity  of  marble  and 
granite,  of  plane  and  parallelopiped,  may  be  softened 
and  relieved  and  even  beautified  by  contrast,  contrast 
with  the  infinitely  various  and  graceful  forms  of  vege- 
tation, with  foliage  and  shoot  and  bough  and  tendril, 
with  green  and  red  and  brown,  but  most  of  all  with 
green.  Even  the  turf,  though  verdant  and  lush  and  re- 
freshing, becomes  trim  and  monotonous,  but  tree  and 
shrub  and  plant  and  vine  need  be  no  more  monotonous 
than  the  clouds.  Since  man  first  began  to  express  his 
delight  in  the  world  he  lived  in,  he  has  used  vegetation 
to  adorn  and  enhance  his  joy,  to  adorn  and  soften  his 
griefs,  ivy  and  vine  and  laurel  and  lilies  and  roses  to 
crown  his  triumphs  and  feasts,  his  births  and  marriages, 
cypress  and  willow  and  rue  and  violets  and  what  not  to 
symbolize  his  hopes  and  grace  his  despair  in  death  or 
suffering;  for  he  knows,  though  he  seldom  stops  to  re- 
member it,  that  to  vegetation  he  owes  his  existence  and 
all  in  it  that  seems  good  of  the  earth. 

Here  then  are  the  two  causes  that  make  our  burial 
grounds  so  dreary  and  forlorn.  They  are  places  of 
stones  and  not  of  herbs,  of  solid  geometry  and  not  of 
life  and  beauty.  And  it  there  is  any  place  more  than 
another  where  evidences  and  suggestions  of  life  should 
abound,  surely  it  is  in  a Christian  cemetery  in  which 
those  who  bury  their  dead  can  find  little  consolation 
but  in  the  hope  that  death  is  no  death,  but  only  the  en- 
trance to  another  life.  So  if  we  must  have  monuments 
of  stone  and  marble,  let  us  not  put  them  all  together  to 
set  off  and  exaggerate  each  other’s  bareness,  but  put 
them  where  but  a few  can  be  seen  at  once,  and  make 
the  sc-eens  that  separate  them  of  trees  and  bushes  dis- 
posed as  irregularly  and  naturally  as  may  be.  Let  there 
be  no  headst  me  without  its  accompanying  branch,  no 
obelisk  or  storied  urn  or  animated  bust  without  a plen- 
tiful background  of  thick  foliage.  Instead  of  there 
being  more  scanty  growth  of  green  things  than  in  any 
city  park,  let  them  be  more  generous.  Let  tree  and 
shrub  and  vine  and  flower  abound  everywhere,  so  that 
the  grim  work  of  the  mason  may  become  refined  and 
beautiful,  and  the  facts  that  he  records  become  meaning, 
and  the  texts  of  scripture  impressive  and  pathetic  in- 
stead of  being  lost  by  vain  repetition  amid  the  surround- 
ing multitude  of  others.  Lor  to  the  dead  is  due  a 
habitation  as  fair  as  to  the  living. 

The  proposition  reduced  to  these  terms  would  seem 
simple  enough,  even  if  we  had  no  examples  of  burying 
grounds  actually  made  on  these  lines.  Lortunately  we 
have  them  conceived  and  carried  out  with  complete 
success;  none  among  them  probably  so  notable  as  that 
of  Spring  Grove  at  Cincinnati,  due  to  the  remarkable 
artistic  taste  and  persistence  of  Mr.  Strauch.  I.ike 
other  innovators,  and  more  than  most,  he  had  to  en- 
counter and  overcome  the  dogged  and  po  verftil  resis- 
tance of  vested  interests  and  rooted  prejudices,  to 


fight  and  cajole  his  foes  who  should  have  been  his 
friends,  for  their  own  good.  But  his  cemetery  is  an 
actual  achievement,  known  over  America  and  Europe 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  in  which  his  own 
monument  might  be  set  up  and  inscribed  as  justly  as 
that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  “Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice.” 

To  those  interested  in  constructing  new  cemeteries 
or  improving  old  ones,  a few  suggestions  iray  be  useful. 

Large  open  spaces  like  those  in  our  public  parks, 
vanishing  into  remote  and  varying  vistas  are  not  attain- 
able in  a cemetery  where  all  things  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  monuments.  Then  let  the  open  spaces  be  com- 
paratively small  and  planted  thickly  on  the  outskirts. 
Small  burying  plots  can  be  arranged  among  these  out- 
skirts so  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  yet  not  to  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  whole  scene.  Though  more  seclu- 
ded, they  would  be  more  individual  and  easy  to  find 
than  lost  in  an  open  space  among  a large  number  of 
others. 

Those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  large  lots  could 
have  them  laid  out  by  the  cemetery  authorities,  and  be 
restricted  to  one  monument. 

The  smaller  and  cheaper  plots  to  be  set  away  from 
the  main  lines  of  traffic,  and  arranged  so  as  to  econo- 
mise space  in  large  groups  with  plenty  of  planting 
among  and  around  them. 

I.iberal  space  to  be  set  off  in  the  beginning  where  the 
designers  thought  best,  not  for  burial,  but  for  developing 
the  varied  and  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  place. 
This  has  been  found  to  pay  not  only  in  an  aesthetic, 
but  in  a commercial  sense,  for  the  more  beautiful  the 
grounds,  the  more  readily  do  the  plots  sell;  which  shows 
that  the  popular  instinct  is  right  after  all.  All  natural 
features,  hills  and  depressions,  timber  and  steep  rocks 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  the  monuments 
from  intruding  into  the  general  aspect  of  the  place.  A 
tombstone  being  a private  monument  in  a public  place, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  much  more  conspicuous 
than  other  private  monuments. 

All  monuments  to  be  approved  by  the  cemetery 
authorities.  Low  and  horizontal  stones  to  be  encour- 
aged as  much  as  possible.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a 
writer  on  this  subject  that  natural  stones  with  a sufficient 
surface  dressed  off  for  the  inscriptions,  would  make 
good  gravestones.  For  the  general  effect  of  the  place, 
probably  nothing  could  be  better  than  these  with  their 
proper  accompaniments  of  shrubs  and  plants. 

Let  these  principles  of  design  be  followed  from  the 
beginning  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
and  alljrules  rigidly  enforced  for  the  common  benefit;  it 
will  be  found  that  by  little  more  than  apt  arrangement 
of  the  materials  already  in  use,  cemeteries  may  be  made 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  commonly  hideous. 

H.  A.  Caparn. 


The  oak  belongs  to  England.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
people  wore  a sprig  of  oak  on  May  29,  which  was  royal 
oak  day,  but  the  fashion  has  almost  disappeared  to-dav, 
and  e^'en  Prince  Charlie’s  escape  by  hiding  in  the 
branches  of  a giant  o.ik  is  not  celebrated  nowadays  to 
any  degree. 
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Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 
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Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 

PLANS. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  think — especially  to 
think  of  the  out-of-door  work  of  the  coming  spring. 

Improvement  Clubs  might  profitably  give  at- 
tention now  to  a carefully  thought  out  plan  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  season. 

The  new  hundred — 1900 — demands  something 
special  from  all.  It  should  mark  an  era  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  masses — and  this  advancement 
may  well  begin  by  a general  improvement  in  the 
neatness,  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  every  day  life 
and  surroundings.  And  Improvement  Clubs  are 
the  legitimate,  ready-made  centres  from  which  the 
widening  circles  of  such  a movement  must  radiate. 

Many,  probably  all  of  the  clubs,  have  already 
done  work  that  will  prove  them  to  have  budded 
bettc-r  than  they  knew. 

In  planning  for  the  coming  year,  it  will  certainly 
be  wise  to  arrange  for  several  events  that  will  serve 
not  only  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
immediate  objects  in  hand,  but  also  to  fix  that  at- 
tention on  the  cause  of  these  visible,  definite  effects, 
viz.,  each  society  as  a society.  The  probable  result 
will  be  increased  resources  in  membership  and 
means.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  union 
and  in  numbers  lie  strength. 

Arbor  day  would  seem  to  furnish  both  excuse 
and  reason  for  the  first  of  this  open  air  series  of 
events,  and  the  improvement  of  school  house 
grounds  may  fittingly  be  chosen  as  the  chief  feature 
of  the  work. 

To  perpetuate  this  line  of  effort,  children  must 
be  educated  in  it,  and  nothing  will  catch  and  hold 
their  attention  as  will  work  connected  with  their 
own  special  interests  of  which  their  school  life  is 
the  bead  and  centre. 

Again,  work  done  on  the  school  grounds  is  not 
done  for  one  set  of  pupils  only,  but  for  all  who  will 
come  after — a long  and  motley  procession  of  chil- 
dren will  rejoice  in  the  shade  and  attractiveness 
resulting  from  the  well  planned,  carefully  executed 
work  of  one  Arbor  day. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Club  might  be  held  as 
a preliminary  of  this  event,  and  every  inducement 
should  be  brought  to  bear  to  insure  a full  attendance 
of  non-members.  At  this  meeting  opinions  as  to 
what  the  town  most  needs  might  be  elicited  and 
then,  by  discussion  and  suggestion  the  ideas  of  the 


Club  may  gradually  become  the  general  opinion 
and  desire. 

This  discussion  should  emphasize  the  educational 
fact  that  merely  setting  out,  in  hap-hazard  fashion 
any  sort  of  a tree  in  any  sort  of  a place  is  not  the  end 
and  aim  of  Arbor  day.  One  kind  of  a tree  is 


GCVPTOSTROBUS  PENDUT.A . 

In  Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis. 


good  for  one  purpose  and  set  of  conditions  while 
another  kind  is  better  and  even  necessary  for  other 
purposes  and  environments.  For  instance:  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  by  photographs,  half-tones  or 
stereopticon  views,  that  while  the  stately,  vivid 
green  spire  made  by  the  bald,  southern  cypress  is 
inspiring  as  a feature  of  the  landscape,  it  is  useless 
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as  a shade  tree,  for  which  purpose  elms,  maples 
and  lindens  are  among  the  best,  though  many  others 
are  equally  good — the  choice  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions; that  often  a tree  with  fleecy,  easily  stirred 
foliage,  like  the  white  weeping  birch  or  the  airy 
Russian  golden  willow  will  add  necessary  lightness 
to  foliage  masses;  and  that  in  other  cases  and  places 
shrubbery  or  trees  of  low  growth,  are  required. 

by  this  means  a correct  valuation  of  available 
planting  material  may  eventually  become  every 


RUSSIAN  GOUDEN  WIUUOW. 

Wooded  Island,  Jackson  Park,  Chicago. 


day  knowledge,  as  it  assuredly  should  among  the 
people. 

If  carried  out  with  the  resourceful  tact  inherent 
in  the  best  Club  leaders,  such  a meeting  is  likely  to 
develop  intelligent  enthusiasm  in  Arbor  day  work — 
a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Decoration 
day  would  better  be  the  choice  for  a second  con- 
centrated effort  to  interest  and  to  educate  the  public 
in  improvement  work. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  something 
tending  to  permanently  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  local  cemetery  would  more  truly  honor 
our  soldier  dead  than  would  any  quantity  of  per- 
ishable flowers  laid  on  individual  graves.  Let  the 


flowers  be  scattered  by  all  means — provided  that 
they  are  removed  before  becoming  unsightly.^ 
But  let  them  be  incidental,  merely  supplementing 
some  lasting  m'cmorial  such,  for  instance,  as  a new 
fence  or  a gateway,  a belt  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  a 
wind  break  or  a screen;  well  made  driveways;  some 
good  shade  trees  so  placed  that  they  will  furnish 
relief  to  visitors  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  mid- 
summer sun,  or  ( as  a much  needed  humane  move- 
ment) let  shade  trees  be  placed  near  the  hitching 
posts  for  horses.  In  short  any  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  beauty  or  the  comfort  of  the 
cemetery  is  a fitting  memorial  to  the  dead  as  well 
as  a monument  to  the  taste,  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  the  living. 

Having  gone  so  far  with  the  outline  of  the 
coming  campaign,  it  is  probable  that  enough  enthu- 
siasm will  have  been  developed  to  enableany  society 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

Our  illustrations  show  one  of  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  southern,  bald  cypress,  Glyptostrobus  pen- 
dula  to  be  seen  in  Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis, 
where  the  character  of  the  soil — spongy  even  in 
dry  weather  above  a sub-soil  of  fire  clay — suits 
them  admirably,  none  of  them,  however  developing 
the  queer  “knees”  that  are  invariable  in  the  cypress 
swamps  of  the  south;  and  a pretty  little  Russian 
golden  willow  on  the  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson 
Park,  Chicago.  F.  C.  S. 

Warwick  castle  is  held  by  many  visitors  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  seat  in  England.  The  large  ba- 
ronial hall  is  a magnificent  room.  It  is  decorated 
with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  armor,  furnished 
in  a luxurious  manner,  and  masses  of  flowers  and 
large  palms  abound  on  every  side. 

* * * 

The  original  tomb  of  Washington  was  built  of 
brick,  according  to  his  will,  but  in  1837,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  three  wooden  coffins  had  already  decayed 
and  disappeared,  it  was  decided  to  have  a marble 
sarcophagus.  This  was  provided  by  a Mr.  John 
Struthers  of  Philadelphia,  who  received  permission 
from  the  surviving  executor.  Major  Lewis,  to  pre- 
sent it,  and  he  also  furnished  one  for  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. They  were  cut  from  Pennsylvania  marble. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  dampness  of  the 
vault  would  mar  the  beauty  of  the  marble,  and  it 
was  decided  to  enlarge  the  structure  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  sarcophagus  standing  in  dry  air  and  in 
view  of  all  visitors  through  the  grated  gateway.  It 
was  on  October  7,  1837,  that  the  illustrious  remains 
were  placed  in  their  present  receptacle,  where  they 
have  since  remained.  This  shrine  is  generally  fa- 
miliar to  American  citizens,  with  its  simple  inscrip- 
tions and  profound  intere‘^t. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  XLIX. 
POLEMONIALES. 

THE  POLEMONIUM,  CONVOLVULUS  AND  SOLANUM 

ALLIANCE. 

( Continued) . 

Phacclia  including  several  plants  such  as 
Whitlavia,  Eutoca,  etc.,  has  53  species  all  North 
or  South  American.  P.  Whitlav  a,  P.  tanaceti- 
folia,  and  a few  others  with  purplish,  pinkish  or 
white  flowers  are  cultivated. 


WIGANDI.\  MACROPUVLI.A. 

Conanthus  arietioides  is  a little  annual  from  the 
dry  regions  of  Arizona  northward  to  E.  Oregon. 
It  has  showy  purple  flowers  for  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Emmenanthe  again  is  a genus  of  low  annuals 
from  an  inch  to  a foot  or  two  high.  One  or  two  in 
cultivation  have  yellow  flowers.  The  6 species  are 
from  the  Pacific  slope. 

Wigandia  has  3 or  4 species  from  the  tropical 
mountain  regions  of  Central  and  South  America. 
They  have  fine  majestic  foliage,  grow  to  10  or  12 
feet  high,  and  are  employed  as  sub-tropical  bed- 
ding plants  or  as  single  specimens.  Some  are  viru- 
lent stinging  plants.  Their  purple  cymose  flowers 
are  borne  during  winter,  but  are  not  worth  the  hot- 
house space  needed  to  produce  them. 

Cordia  is  a large  sub-tropical  and  tropical  genus 
with  woody  representatives  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  S.  Florida  islands.  Eriodictyon  tomentosum 
is  a South  Californian  low  shrub.  Bourreria  Ha- 
vanensis  is  a glabrous  shrub.  Ehretia  elliptica  is 
a tree  of  the  Mexican  border.  PI  accuminata  and 
E,  serrata  are  Himalayan  and  in  cultivation  in 
California  and  I'lorida  gardens. 

Heliotropium  has  120  or  more  species  of  shrubs, 


perennials,  and  annuals.  Of  the  latter  H.  suaveo- 
lens  from  the  Caucasus,  PI.  convolvulaceum  from 
Nebraska  and  H.  Greggii  from  Texas  and  Mexico 
are  fragrant,  and  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
cannot  indulge  the  Peruvian  varieties.  Some  of 
the  plants  known  as  Tou .mefortia  are  quite  pretty 
though  scentless. 

In  the  Borageae  there  are  a number  of  genera 
such  as  Trichodesma,  Omphalodes,  Cynoglossum, 
Lindelofia,  Paracaryum,  Myosotidium,  Eritrichium, 
Symphitum,  Anchusa,  Lycopsis,  Pulmonaria, 
Mertensia,  Myosotis,  Macromeria,  Lithospermum, 
Macrotomia,  Plchium  and  Onosma  from  which  se- 
lections may  be  made  in  blue,  white  and  yellow 
flowers  of  great  showi  ness,  though  sometimes  borne 
on  coarse  plants. 

Iponiaca  has  350  or  more  species  inhabitating  the 
warm  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  No  true 
Ipomaes  are  wild  in  Plurope,  however.  They  are 
often  and  often  among  the  most  beautiful  climbers, 
trailers  or  shrubs  met  with  in  tropical  countries. 
There  are  about  26  species  natives  of  the  United 


States,  and  these,  too,  are  often  very  handsome. 
I.  leptophylla,  found  on  the  western  plains  from 
Nebraska  to  Texas,  is  a somewhat  shrubby  habited 
perennial  worth  attention,  and  the  Brazilian  I. 
fistulosa,  also  of  upright  habit,  has  naturalized  in 
parts  of  Texas. 

Calystcgia , in  quite  a number  of  species  and 
varieties,  is  now  regarded  as  a section  of  convolvu- 
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lus,  and  what  were  relied  upon  as  distinct  characters 
have  proved  fallacious. 


IPOMEA  VKRSICOrOR.  I.  FISTUROSA. 

SYN.  MINA.  — From  Gardening. 


Convolvulus,  “bindweed,”  has  160  species  in 
the  temperate,  sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions. 
They  are  often  pretty  garden  plants,  but  such  as 
the  Calystegias  and  “Bearbinds”  are  apt  to  be 
nuisances. 

Porana  has  9 species  in  the  Indian  peninsulas, 
the  Malay  islands  and  Australia.  They  are  some- 
times handsome  climbers  with  thryses  of  white 
flowers.  They  should  be  tried  at  the  south. 

Nolanece  is  a little  tribe  of  4 or  5 genera  and 
about  26  species  from  Chili  and  Peru.  They  are 
sub-shrubby  or  annual  herbs  often  handsome  in  the 
way  of  some  convolvuli,  with  shades  of  blue,  blue 
and  yellow,  and  yellow  and  white  flowers.  They  are 
well  worth  a trial. 


CONVOI.VUI.US  SKPIUM  RKPKNS.  SYN.  C.VI.YSTIJC.IA. 


Cnscnta  “dodder”  has  about  80  species  in  the 
Wwild  so  far  as  known,  of  which  1 think  Dr.  Engel- 


man  made  out  32  forms  to  be  natives  of  the  United 
States.  The  seeds  vegetate  in  the  ground,  but  the 
thready  plants  are  parasitical  upon  various  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbs,  hardl}''  ever  those  of  their  own 
alliance  so  far  as  I have  seen.  Some  of  the 
bright  orange  species  are  quite  showy  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  over  which  they  often  throw  long 
golden  shadows. 

Ly coper siciim  is  the  tomato  in  3 or  4 species. 

Cyphoinandra  Betaceuin  is  shrubby. 

Sola7iuin  has  somewhere  between  75®  95® 

species.  They  are  found  all  over  the  world  except 
in  the  very  coldest  regions.  Several  are  climbers. 
Very  many  are  highly  ornamental  shrubs,  both  in 
foliage  flowers  and  fruit,  and  although  it  seems 
unnecessary  several  hybrid  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  potato 
belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus, and  a wild  form 
is  found  in  New 
Mexico,  a little 
starved  looking  af- 
fair when  compared 
with  the  cultivated 
forms.  The  fruits  of 
several  species  are 
u n w h olesome  and 
poisonous.  S.  Sea- 
f o rt  h i a n u m is  a 
climber,  described 
as  having  lilac  or 
bluish  flowers. 

Cop  sic  uni  “red 
pepper”  is  natural- 
ized in  Florida  and  Texas. 

Physalis  also  in  some  species  is  naturalized  in 
various  parts  of  the  sub  tropics,  and  there  are 
several  edible  species  at  the  south.  P.  alke- 
kengi,  the  European  “Winter  Cherry,”  and  the 
Japanese  form  P.  Francheti,  have  bright  colored 
calyxes  enclosing  the  berries  and  are  good  orna- 
mental perennial  herbs. 

Withania”  has  been  sold  in  one  species  re- 
cently as  “Climbing  Lily  of  the  Valley!”  Torrey 
applied  the  name  to  2 or  3 chamsesarachas  of  the 
south  western  states,  but  the  true  species  are 
Mediterranean  and  Canary  Island  plants.  The 
flowers  of  the  plant  advertised  are  axillary  and 
single,  not  in  “valley”-like  racemes. 

Lycium  “box  thorn”  has  70  species  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  among  the  16  or  17  shrubs  and 
trailers  found  along  the  Mexican  border  are  some 
quite  superior  to  the  naturalized  L.  halimifolium  or 
L.  barbarum  (whichever  it  may  be)  often  found  in 
the  Atlantic  states.  L.  Chinense  is  quite  showy  in 
fruit.  James  MaePherson. 

{To  be  Continued). 
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The  Canadian  Park  at  Banff  is  to  be  stocked  with  mountain 
sheep,  goats,  moose,  antelope,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

» * * 


The  Bureau  of  Cit}'  Property,  Philadelphia,  has  voted  $5000 
to  restore  the  old  Bartrain  House,  in  Bartram  Park,  and  other 
relics  of  the  period  of  the  old  quaker  botanist. 

* * * 

A drinking  fountain  will  be  erected  in  Cairo,  111.,  to  co.st 
$10,000  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Capt.  W.  P.  Hallidav.  It  will 
be  presented  to  the  citj’  b}’  his  heirs. 

* * * 

The  Kansas  Municipal  League  will  present  a bill  at  the  next 
legislature  to  empower  cities  to  plant  shade  trees  along  streets 
and  cut  weeds  on  vacant  property  when  owner  fails  to  do  so. 

« » * 

The  New  York  state  forest  pre.serve  board  has  recently  pur- 
chased about  40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Catskills.  This  purchase 
brings  the  holdings  of  the  state  in  the  Catskills  to  more  than 
300,000  acres.  Further  purchases  are  promi.sed. 

* * * 

The  work  of  Savannah’s,  Ga.,  Park  and  Tree  Commission 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  out.side  local  limits.  Both 
Richmond  and  New’  Orleans  have  recently  called  upon  the  com- 
mission for  advice  and  information  upon  the  .subject  of  tree 
planting  and  park  work  in  general. 

* * * 

A public  fountain  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  the  gift  of  a wealth }•  citizen  whose  name  is  not 
divulged.  It  is  to  adorn  Market  Square  and  will  be  one  of  the 
hand.soinest  public  memorials  in  Wisconsin.  Kenosha  has  been 
a most  fortunate  cit}’  in  respect  to  gifts  from  her  citizens. 

* * * 

The  whole  cit}’  front  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  included  in 
the  Ocean  Front  Park  .scheme,  the  deeds  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  city  council.  In  the  agreement  betw’een  the 
property  owners  and  the  City  fathers,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
city  shall  keep  the  laud  forever  open  and  unob.structed  and  main- 
tain the  same  for  public  recreation  and  no  other  use  whatsoever. 

* * * 

Among  recent  gifts  of  land  for  park  purposes  are  the  fol- 

lowing: Reading,  Pa.,  a tract  of  12}(  acres  adjoining  City 
Park,  by  George  F.  Baer,  president  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners. Hon.  Hugh  McCurdy,  a leading  citizen  of  Corunna, 
Mich.,  has  presented  that  tow’ii  with  a park  containing 34  acres. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  w’ill  be  know’ll  as  the  Hugh 
McCurdy  park. 

* * * 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  some  of  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to  be  opened  this  year, 
was  the  preservation  of  the  large  trees,  the  people  being  strongly 
opposed  to  their  destruction.  Where  underground  w’ork  jeopar- 
dized their  existence,  the  engineers  devised  a scheme  of  sus- 
pending them,  practically  over  their  places,  while  the  under- 
ground work  was  prosecuted  beneath  and  about  them.  Trees, ' 
earth  and  roots  w’ere  lifted  bodily  and  when  the  digging  and 
other  w’ork  was  completed  they  w'ere  low’ered  in  their  places, 
and  reinstated  almost  in  their  primal  conditions.  Herein  is  a 
suggestion  ethical  and  practical;  public  opinion  evidently  con- 
trols the  French  authorities  and  the  work  itself  is  a lesson. 


The  propo.sed  plan  for  the  iinprovement  of  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  under  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Boston, 
w’ould  involve  an  expenditure  of  .some  $100,000.  There  is  great 
enthu.sia.sm  over  the  jiroject  but  this  expense  is  somewhat  of  a 
.stumbling  block.  To  overcome  this  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lew’is  Johnson,  a park  commissioner,  that  40  New’  Orleans 
citizens  .should  subscribe  $2^00  each,  and  he  opens  the  list  by 
putting  his  name  down  first.  His  generous  incentive  is  greatly 
ap]5reciated. 

* » * 

The  .special  agent  of  the  government  land  office  who  w’as 
.sent  to  the  petrified  forest  of  .\rizona  to  investigate  the  advis- 
ability of  forming  a national  park  of  the  region,  will  report  fav- 
orably on  the  project  and  will  advise  that  territory  iS  miles  by 
nine  miles  be  included  in  the  park.  In  this  area  lie  four  differ- 
ent groups,  or  fore.sts,  of  fallen  trees,  although  it  does  not  include 
all  of  the  groups  of  petrifactions  in  the  valley.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  the  agatized  wood  in  the  proposed  park  terri- 
tory. Many  tree  trunks  were  measured  165  feet  long  and  as 
large  as  four  feet  in  diameter.  One  group  of  petrifactions, 
locally  know’n  as  Rainbow’  park,  is  the  most  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  color  even  seen,  and  the  effect  of  the  .sun.shine  on  the 
brilliant  confusion  of  stone  fragments  was  dazzling. 

* * * 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  .'Am- 
erican Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  held  in  New’  York, 
resolutions  were  adopted  oppo.sing  the  location  of  the  Soldiers’ 
and  vSailors’  monument,  as  at  present  propo.sed  in  Riverside 
Park,  near  Sgth  .street,  on  the  following  grounds:  “That  a 
monument  of  such  importance  in  that  locality  should  be  placed 
on  the  axis  of  Ei.ghty-ninth  street,  as  well  as  of  Riverside  Drive. 
That  the  monument  as  at  pre.sent  designed  cannot  be  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  Flighty-ninth  street  and  Riverside 
Drive  w’ithout  blocking  the  promenade  of  River.side  Drive.  The 
monument  placed  as  proposed  will  involve  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  area  of  primeval  forest.  The  character  of  the  de- 
sign contemplated  obviou.sly  requires  a much  larger  area  of  land 
about  it  treated  in  architectural  harmony  w’ith  it.’’ 

* * -x 

The  magnitude  of  the  requirements  for  planting  pur- 
poses in  the  Chicago  park  system  may  in  a measure  be  judged 
by  the  follow’ing.  During  the  past  four  months  there  have’been 
planted  out  in  the  parks  and  boulevards  of  the  South  park  sys- 
tem 209,092  trees  and  shrubs,  divided  thus:  Jack.son  park  94,440; 
Washington  park,  65,880;  Drexel  BoulevanI,  19,550;  the  Midway, 
15,130;  Drexel  square,  10,930;  Garfield  boulevard,  2,778.  Of  the 
above  only  500  were  purchased,  the  remainder  coming  from  the 
Jack.son  park  nursery,  which  is  estimated  to  have  saved  the 
board  $20,000  during  its  three  years  existence.  There  are  at 
present  some  60,000  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nunserv,  which  will 
be  increa.sed  in  due  course  to  fill  requirements.  This  seems  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  nurseries  for  park 
sy. stems. 

X * * 

In  the  recent  annual  report  of  Supt.  Wilcox  of  the  Yoseniite, 
Calif. , National  Park,  he  recommends  the  government  to  buy  out 
the  ow’irers  of  patented  lands  w'ithin  the  park  limits  and  so  re- 
move one  great  source  of  trouble  and  destruction.  Among  other 
recommendations  are  fixing  of  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
park  regulations;  obtaining  authority  from  the  state  of  California 
to  establi.sh  a camp  for  troops  within  the  Yoseniite  valley  for 
patrol  purposes,  a permanent  camp  to  be  constructed  at  Waw’ona  I 
a systematic  burning  of  fallen  and  dead  timber,  to  prevent  forest 
fires;  and  .some  decisive  action  to  prevent  diverting  the  W’aters 
flow’ing  into  the  park.  The  report  .says  the  deer  within  this 
government  preserve  are  fairly  plentiful  and  tame,  bear,  quail, 
squirrels  and  trout  are  numerous,  are  mountain  lions  and  Ivnx 
are  in  evidence. 
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Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  Mount 
INIuncie  Cemetery,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  a private  vault,  16 
by  20  feet,  to  cost  |;io,ooo,  constructed  of  c^ranite.  The  plans 
have  been  approved. 

* * * 

A crematory  is  to  be  con.structed  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  the 
Cleveland  Cremation  Company,  a corporation  of  |;5o, 000  capital, 
owned  by  Cleveland  people.  A permanent  plant  will  be  erected 
at  a cost  of  some  |i5,ooo. 

* * * 

In  ever}'  city  or  town  in  the  Netherlands,  says  an  exchange, 
you  will  find  a Rosemary  street.  In  olden  days  only  under- 
takers lived  in  them,  the  rosemary  being,  in  the  language  of 
flowers,  specially  dedicated  to  the  dead. 

* * * 

The  report  of  the  Fair  Haven  Union  Cemetery  Association, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  shows  66  lots  under  perpetual  care,  the  fund 
amounting  to  $6,663.52.  All  these  lots  “have  a' bronze  metal 
sign  bearing  the  inscription  ‘perpetual  care,’  ’’  and  the  commit- 
tee hopes  that  all  the  213  lots  will  before  many  years  bear  this 
inscription. 

* * » 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mount  Royal  Ceme- 
tery Company,  Montreal,  Canada,  was  held  last  month.  The 
report  showed  a perpetual  care  fund  of  $47,606,  and  a balance 
from  receipts  and  expenditures  of  $6,481.82.  During  the  year 
there  were  1,354  interments,  and  there  are  3,542  lot  owners 
owning  7,420  lots. 

^ 

Negotiations  have  been  consummated  by  the  New  York 
syndicate  for  the  ])urcha,se  of  450  acres  of  land  between  Rich- 
mond and  Giffords,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the  location  of  two 
large  cemeteries  to  be  known  as  St.  Agnes  and  Seaview.  The 
company  proposes  to  expend  some  $400,000  on  improving  the 
property. 

* * * 

A worthy  action  is  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Severin  Clark  of 
Cooperstow’ii,  N.  Y.,  who  in  commemoration  of  the  88th  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  his  grandfather,  the  late  Edward 
Clark,  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Lakewood  Cemetery  a check 
for  $3,885,  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  association. 
This  unexpected  gift  leaves  the  permanent  lot-keeping  fund 
unimpaired,  and  affords  brighter  prospects  for  the  future. 

* * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  O,,  was  held  last  month.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $23,284.53,  of  which  the  sale  of  lots  gave 
$19,918,  and  there  is  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $19,460.88.  In 
the  report  of  the  president  he  says:  “The  rule  dispensing  with 
Sunday  funerals  has  proved  a wise  one,  and  has  already  re- 
sulted in  much  good  to  the  cemetery.  ’ ’ 

» * » 

An  innovation  in  cemetery  etiquette  is  certainly  that  of 
Mr.  Krueger,  who  recently  held  an  inspection  reception  in 
his  m insoleum  at  Fairmount  Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
dimen.-iions  of  the  mausoleum,  which  is  built  of  granite  and  cost 


$100,000,  is  25  by  26  feet  exclusive  of  wings.  The  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  .surmounting  figure,  symbolic  of 
eternal  life,  is  46  feet. 

-s-  * * 

The  two  granite  piers  at  the  entrance  of  St.  .Lgnes  Ceme  - 
ter}-,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  been  completed  by  the  addition  of 
two  marble  statues  placed  thereon  by  the  Messrs.  Harrigan 
Bros.,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  The  subjects  are  the  “Im- 
maculate Conception”  and  “St.  Agnes.”  and  bronze  tablets  are 
added  containing  inscriptions.  The  statues  were  cut  in  Italy 
from  original  models  and  from  statuary  Carrara  marble. 

* . * * 

A receiving  vault  has  recently  been  completed  in  Fairview 
Cemetery,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  is  on  plan  34  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and 
is  constructed  of  sandstone  with  slate  roof;  the  interior  is  lined 
with  buff  brick.  The  floor  is  of  marble  tile  and  the  ceiling  is  of 
stamped  steel.  Catacombs  and  external  trimmings  are  of  Yer- 
mont  marble.  Cost  $6,000.  There  is  ample  room  and  conven- 
ience within  for  the  holding  of  brief  funeral  .services. 

* * * 

The  tnustees  of  the  cemetery  department  of  Boston  have  is- 
sued a statement  in  connection  with  the  much  discussed  ques- 
tion of  the  erection  of  a monument  by  the  Victoria  Club  over 
the  remains  of  the  British  soldiers,  killed  in  the  Revolutionary 
battles  about  Boston,  and  buried  on  Boston  Common.  The 
trustees  are  in  favor  of  granting  permission  if  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  are  interred  in  the 
Common  and  the  exact  place  can  be  determined. 

* * * 

The  reports  rendered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot- 

owners  of  Oakland  cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  October  31, 

1899,  showed  net  receqhs  of  $20,805.04  and  net  expenditures, 
$19-813. 52.  Among  the  receipts  were:  Lot  .sales,  $7,505;  single 
grave  sales,  $1,098;  interment  fees,  $1,628;  greenhouse 
sales,  $4,338-95;  intere.st  of  perpetual  care  working  fund, 
$4,397-99-  The  expenditures  included:  pay  rolls,  $12,660.57; 
greenhou.se,  $755-48;  greenhouse  con.struction,  $1,727.71.  Thir- 
ty-six monuments  and  loi  markers  were  erected.  The  number 
of  interments  for  the  year  were  295  making  a grand  total  in  the 
cemetery  of  13,510. 

* * * 

At  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  bodies  of  65 
Chinese  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  Chicago  have  been  exhumed 
and  .shipped  to  China,  to  be  buried  in  sacred  soil  in  accordance 
with  their  religious  requirements.  Sixty  of  these  were  buried  in 
Rosehill  cemetery,  and  three  in  Graceland.  One  who  died  of 
small-pox  will  have  to  remain,  the  health  department  refusing 
to  allow  the  body  to  be  disinterred.  The  disinterment  will  be 
accompanied  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  the  Chinese. 
Only  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  to  be  moved,  for  each  body  has 
been  left  in  the  ground  until  every  vestige  of  flesh  has  disap- 
peared. These  will  be  placed  in  boxes  of  zinc  and  carefully 
nailed  up  to  prevent  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Incense  will 
be  burned  and  incantations  performed  until  the  sacred  soil  is 
reached,  after  which  time  all  danger  from  evil  spirits  is  passed. 
After  they  are  buried  food  will  be  placed  near  the  graves  for 
many  weeks  in  order  that  the  dead  may  not  suffer.  The  cost  of 
transporting  the  bodies  is  about  $500  each.  The  railroad  and 
ship  companies  wall  not  accept  them  unless  they  are  securely 
boxed,  and  have  a certificate  that  there  is  no  danger  of  contag- 
ion. No  extensive  shipments  of  bodies  have  been  made  from 
Chicago  for  six  years,  as  the  bodies  must  lie  buried  for  that 
length  of  time. 
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The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society. 

A report  of  the  committee  on  Improvement  A.ssociations  or 
Club.s  ha.s  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  tVill  W.  Tracy  of  De- 
troit, chairman.  The  meeting  was  held  December  6th  last. 
After  referring  to  ruling  conditions  it  .says:  ‘Tt  is  true  that 
while  this  work  must  be  largely  done  through  individual  effort, 
people  can  be  induced  to  make  such  effort  most  effectually 
through  the  work  of  an  as.sociation  or  club.  A few  women,  even 
if  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  number,  united  in  a club  for  the 
improvement  of  the  four-corners  of  the  village,  can  have  vastly 
more  influence  over  individual  owners,  the  highway  commi.s- 
sion,  the  village  council,  or  to  prevent  injury  to  trees  by  a tele- 
phone compan}’,  than  their  aggregate  influence  if  exerted  as  in- 
dividuals. Many  such  associations  have  been  organized  and 
have  accompli.shed  marvelous  results  in  changing  unattractive, 
dirt}'  villages  and  streets  into  such  places  of  beauty  as  to  lead 
city  people  to  make  their  .summer  homes  there  and  induce  others 
to  locate  permanently,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  social 
life  of  the  town,  and  last,  but  perhaps  not  lea.st  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  the  adding  to  the  money  value  of  every  lot  in  the  village. 

“Our  .society  strongly  recommends  the  formation  of  such 
associations  and  .surely  there  could  be  no  better  time  for  this  or- 
ganization than  the  closing  year  of  the  century.” 

The  committee  presented  a form  of  con.stitution  and  bv-laws 
for  such  a societ}',  and  information  as  to  where  further  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  work  mav  be  found. 


LEGAL. 

A L.AWFUL  Bl'SIXH.S.S. 

The  supreme  court  of  California  declares  that  it  cannot  con- 
cur in  the  view  that  the  establishment  of  a cemetery  for  the  in- 
terment of  human  bodies  is  an  avocation  which  may  be  well 
presumed  to  have  an  injurious  tendency,  or  that  a cemetery  is  a 
nuisance  per  se,  that  is,  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  may  be  so  regarded 
in  measuring  the  extent  of  the  police  power  to  regulate  it.  Nor 
is  it  willing  to  concur  in  the  po,sition  that  the  hmsiness  of  con- 
ducting a cemetery  is  an  avocation  pre.suniably  having  an  in- 
jurious tendency.  But  it  does  say  that  there  are  many  consid- 
erations, too  obvious  to  require  enumeration,  which  bring  ceme- 
teries within  the  power  of  rea.sonable  regulations  by  both  citv 
and  county  municipalities. 

Continuing,  the  court  says  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  estab- 
lish a cemetery  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  deriving  profit  there- 
from as  a busine.ss  enterpri.se.  To  provide  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead  is  as  lawful  as  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  living. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  burial  of  the  dead  should  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regulation  which  may  not  justif}-  similar  re- 
strictions or  regulations  as  to  the  homes  of  the  living,  but  the 
court  insi.sts  that  it  can  see  no  more  reason  why  the  right  to  es- 
tablish cemeteries  in  a count}-  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  .supervi.sors  than  that  the  right  to  engage  in  any  other  law- 
ful enterpri.se  .should  be  so  circumscribed.  There  is  a wide  dif- 
ference between  regulation  and  prohibition, — between  regula- 
tory provisions  as  a condition  imposed  for  the  exerci.se  of  a law- 
ful occupation,  and  making  the  right  itself  to  depend  upon  the 
unrestrained  will  of  the  municipality.  It  would  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  an  ordinance  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  farming  or  merchandising  in  the  county  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  supervisors  would  be  a reasonable  ex- 
erci.se  ef  legislative  power,  or  could  reasonably  be  .said  to  be  ex- 
erci.sing  the  power  to  regulate. 

And,  for  these  reasons  the  court  holds,  in  the  ca.se  of  Los 
Angeles  County  against  the  Hollywood  Cemetery  Association, 
57  Pacific  Reporter  153,  that  an  ordinance  is  invalid  which  makes 
it  unlawful  to  establish,  extend,  or  enlarge  any  cemetery  within 
the  limits  of  the  county  without  the  permission  of  the  super- 
visors. 


The  court  akso  holds  such  an  ordinance  unconstitutional  as 
being  unequal  in  its  operation,  because,  as  the  ordinance  is  si* 
lent  as  to  interments  in  cemeteries  already  establi.shed,  it  nec- 
e.s,sarily  permits  burials  in  such  cemeteries  without  restriction, 
and  thus  allows  the  owners  of  cemeteries  alreadv  established 
the  right  to  exercise  privileges  denied  to  others.  Nor  does  it 
consider  that  the  fact  that  the  supervisors  re.served  the  power  to 
place  all  per.sons  on  an  equality  by  granting  permi.ssion  relieves 
the  ordinance  from  this  objection. 


IK  S 

I CORRESPONDENCE.  ^ ^ | 

if:  S: 


I.vxx,  M-V.s.s.,  Jan.  6,  1900. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Sir: — There  is  no  ru.sh  of  work  at  the  present  time  and  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  some  of  us  cannot  contribute  to  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper  that  has  done  so  much  for  us. 
Naturally  our  minds  are  now  turning  towards  spring  which  al- 
ways brings  plenty  to  do.  ^lany  of  us  can  see  important  im- 
provements we  would  like  to  make  .should  funds  be  available, 
but  there  are  always  small  improvements  that  can  be  made  at 
little  or  no  expen.se,  and  our  lot  owners  will  notice  them. 

Since  the  last  convention  I spent  a day  with  Mr.  McCarthv 
at  Swan  Point,  Providence.  Whoever  has  not  seen  Swan  Point, 
take  the  first  opportunity,  and  if  one  cannot  learn  .something  he 
is, either  dull  or  knows  everything.  At  least  he  can  learn  how 
to  utilize  boulders  if  he  has  them  to  utilize.  The  picturesque 
ride  on  the  river  road,  the  fine  evergreens,  the  display  of  hardy 
shrubs  all  help  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  in  the 
country. 

Both  Mr.  Creesy  and  my.self  have  received  visits  from  Mrs. 
Hay  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  several  of  our  western  superintendents, 
all  of  whom  we  endeavored  to  impre.ss  with  the  beauties  and 
e.xcellencies  of  onr  cemeteries  by  the  sea.  It  is  my  conviction 
that 'our  New  Haven  convention  was  a grand  success. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I read  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Chaffee,  stricken  down  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  as  it  were.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  by  every  member  of  the  a.ssociation, 
and  how  can  we  spare  him?  The  stricken  family  I know  will 
receive  the  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the  association. 

William  Stone . 


In  a recent  communication  Mr.  John  G.  Barker  speaks  as 
folllows  in  connection  with  a trip  east:  While  in  Boston  I vis- 
ited Mt.  Auburn  cemetery.  Their  new  offices,  statuary  room 
and  chapel  are  very  fine,  commodious  and  convenient  as  anv 
.such  office  I was  ever  in.  The  whole  cost  $60,000.  The  chapel 
is  beautifully  finished,  and  the  crypts  for  temporary  use,  when 
remains  come  late  at  night,  are  as  convenient  as  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  possibly  be.  The  old  chapel  is  being  remod- 
eled into  a crematory,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  approved 
methods  is  being  put  in  for  incineration  purposes.  The  upper 
part  is  being  finished  for  niches  for  urns,  and  when  completed  I 
expect  the  work  will  be  in  every  way  excellent,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  money  to  draw  upon.  The  mausoleum  built  by  the 
Van  Aniringe  Granite  Co.,  is  a fine  structure,  eligibly  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  plot  of  ground  which  is  well  ar- 
ranged with  attractive  landscape  effects.  On  my  way  back  west 
I spent  a few  hours  at  Fairmount  cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  with 
Father  Nichols,  who  notwithstanding  his  80  years  piloted  me 
around  as  nimbly  as  men  many  years  his  junior.  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  costly  Krueger  mausoleum  just  com- 
pleted. 
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Pansy  Plants. 

Pansy  plants,  which  were  planted  out- 
of-doors  several  weeks  aj^o  will  in  some 
sections,  be  showins^  flower  where  the 
weather  has  remained  mild  as  in  many 
sections.  As  each  plant  has  from  6 to  12 
shoots  spriiys^inj^  from  the  root  the  pre.sent 
is  a j^ood  o])portunity  to  take  cuttinsrs  of 
the  finest  flowered  kinds.  Pan.sies  flower 
better  from  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
than  from  .seed,  and  this  method  should 
be  given  a trial  for  raising  seeding  plants. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  with  a 
])iece  of  the  small  solid  stem,  as  they  will 
then  root  in  a few  days,  the  larger  suc- 
culent green  stem  taking  a much  longer 
time  to  root.  The  cuttings  will  do  best 
in  a frame,  in  a mixture  of  sand  and  leaf 
soil. — G.  IV.  O.  in  Florists  Exc/iam^e. 

-X  * -s- 

Uses  of  Evergreen  Branches. 

The  number  of  uses  to  which  the  ever- 
green bough  or  smaller  branches  can  be 
put  is  never  wholly  appreciated.  For 
winter  protection  of  Rhododendrons  and 
other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  they  are 
un.surpas.sed.  In  place  of  the  umsightly 
board  structure  or  corn-stalks  frequently 
arranged  around  the  plants,  drive  four  or 
five  .stakes,  or  as  many  more  as  deemed 
necessary,  around  the  bed  or  group,  as 
close  to  the  plant  as  practicable;  .string 
wires  to  each,  and  stack  and  fasten  the 
cut  branches  around  and  partlj'  over  them. 
After  completion,  from  a di.stant  point, 
the  group  .simply  represents  a ma,ss  of 
evergreens  quite  appreciable  in  winter. 
Hemlock  branches  are  most  adajjtable, 
being  neat  and  graceful,  and  will  la.st  well 
through  the  winter.  They  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  cemetery  for 
covering  fre.shly  made  graves,  w'here  it  is 
impossible  to  .sod  or  cover  with  vines  be- 
fore spring  or  earl}’  summer.  Neatly 
arranged,  the  effect  is  very  grateful.  The 
custom  of  “lining”  graves  with  ever- 
greens, fastened  in  a wide-me.shed  wire 
cloth,  is  getting  quite  common,  and  is, 
indeed,  a pleasing  thing.  Besides  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  the  arbor-vitm  is  found 
desirable,  and  particularly  adapted  be- 
cause of  the  flatness  of  the  twigs.  Larger 
boughs  are  used  to  weigh  down  leaves, 
where  used  as  a mulch,  preventing  their 
displacement  by  the  winds. — Meehans' 
Monthly  for  fanuary. 

XXX 

Pruning  Evergreens  Too  Close. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  landscape  gar- 
dener that  in  the  planting  of  deciduous 
trees  late  in  Spring,  after  they  have  push- 


ed into  leaf,  while  proper  to  .shorten  in 
the  young  .shoots  considerably  and  to 
partly  defoliate  them,  it  is  almost  sure 
death  to  the  trees  to  strip  off  every  leaf. 
It  is  nece.ssary  ’that  a few  be  left  on  to 
have  success.  The  same  law  governs  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  though  but 
few  persons  ever  give  it  a thought. 
Evergreens  shed  an  annual  crop  of  leaves 
in  the  .A.utunin  just  as  other  trees  do. 
The  difference  in  other  respects  is  that 
there  is  always  a crop  on  an  evergreen,  a 
later  one  than  that  which  falls  off.  There 
are  two  or  three  crops  of  leaves  on  the 
tree  at  one  time.  It  is  because  of  there 
being  .so  many  on  at  one  time  that  .so 
many  errors  are  made  in  the  pruning  of 
them  in  transplanting.  The  knife  or 
.shears  is  used  freely,  the  branches  are 
clipped  in  quite  close,  and,  as  there  ap- 
pears plenty  of  leaves  below’  the  cut, 
everything  is  thought  to  be  all  right. 
But  pretty  soon  this  closely  sheared  tree 
dies,  and  then,  perhaps,  on  inquiry,  it  is 
learned  by  the  operator,  that  he  has  cut 
off  every  living  leaf  and  that  those  he  left 
are  the  old  ones,  w’hich  are  just  about  to 
drop  off.  The  crop  w’hich  drops  in 
October  is  practically  u.sele.ss  for  months 
before  that,  so  that  a tree  sheared  of  all 
but  these  is  in  ju.st  the  .same  plight  as  a 
deciduous  one  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  . 
late  Spring,  and  it  dies.  It  is  as  effect- 
ually killed  as  if  it  w’as  sawed  off  to  its 
bare  trunk.  This,  no  doubt,  is  news  to  a 
great  many,  and  may  account  for  the 
death  of  many  a choice  evergreen.  \Ve 
have  known  of  whole  hedges  of  evergreen 
which  have  lost  every  plant  in  them 
because  of  too  close  clipping  at  tran.splant- 
ing,  the  fact  being  demon.strated  by  the 
living  of  some  of  the  same  plants  set 
near  them  w’ithout  being  clipped.  It  w’ill 
be  news  to  many  pensons  that  a trans-. 
planted  tree  can  be  killed  by  too  close 
pruning,  ’especially  an  evergreen,  but 
such  is  assuredly  the  fact. — Joseph  Mee- 
han in  the  Practical  Farmer. 

XXX 

A Strong  Plea  for  the  Sparrow. 

Mr.  James  Jensen,  Supt.  of  Humboldt 
Park,  Chicago,  in  a recent  article  in  "Am- 
erican Gardening"  gives  his  reasons  for 
changing  from  enemity  to  friendliness 
for  the  Sparrow.  After  touching  upon 
such  recorded  facts  as  have  been  given 
in  the  despised  little  bird’s  favor,  Mr. 
Jensen  continues;  “But  these  very  facts 
made  me  still  skeptical  on  this  question, 
until  this  summer,  when  the  fall  army 


W’orm,  Laphygina  frugiperda,  infested 
our  lawns  by  the  millions.  Sininltan- 
eou.sly  w’ith  the  detection  of  the  worm 
appeared  the  .Sparrow  in  hundreds,  de- 
vouring the  worm  as  fast  as  he  reached 
the  surface.  The  Sparrow  gained  one 
point  in  my  estimation  and  a big  one  at 
that.  But  it  W’as  just  the  other  day  that  I 
became  completely  converted,  when,  from 
my  office  window’,  worrying  over  a new 
crop  of  dandelion  which,  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  grasses  by  the  army  worm, 
had  been  encouraged,  I noticed  a colony 
of  sparrow’s  busy  picking  the  seeds  from 
the  featherv  heads  of  this  so  mnch  de- 
.spised  weed.  I had  previously  noticed 
swarms  of  sparrows  feeding  on  lawns  in- 
fe.sted  by  the  dreadful  English  crab  grass, 
ahso  in  such  places  where  the  common 
plantain  had  made  its  home;  but  I never 
asked  the  question  w’h}’?  But  I have 
learned  something,  and  adding  all  these 
lawn  pests  to  the  food  list  of  our  supposed 
enemy,  I most  sincerely  proclaim  peace 
and  goodw’ill  to  that  poor  friendless 
w’retch,  the  Sparrow.  “ 

XXX 

Seashore  Plants. 

Three  kinds  of  hedge  plants  are  com- 
monly u.sed  in  towns  along  the  sea-coast, 
euonymus,  tamarisk  and  California  privet. 
The  fir.st  and  la.st  are  w’ell-known  by  .sight 
and  name,  but  the  tamarisk  is  not.  Its 
leaves  and  general  character  are,  however, 
so  very  different  from  others,  it  will  be 
readily  recognized  from  a .slight  descrip- 
tion. The  wood  is  slender  and  willowy, 
of  a reddish-brown  color;  while  the  foliage 
resembles  that  of  some  evergreens,  giving 
the  whole  a feathery  appearance  both  odd 
and  pretty.  I recently  saw  used  for  the 
first  time  along  the  coast  a hedge  of  osage 
orange,  and  its  clean,  thrifty  appearance 
pleased  me  mnch.  At  intervals  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  plants  w’ere  permitted 
to  grow’  up,  and  had  been  neatl}’  trimmed 
up  to  tree  fonn  w’ith  a clean  trunk  of 
about  eight  feet.  They  made  excellent 
specimen  trees,  and  suggested  a more 
general  use  for  that  purpose  where  they 
could  be  properly  .started  and  kept  in 
tree  form.  Willows  thrive  w’ell  along 
the  coast,  but  people  need  to  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  w’illows  and 
willows.  Salix  pentandra,  w’itli  its  broad, 
shining  leaf  is  superior,  in  a sense.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  make  as  much  of  a tree 
as  others,  but  for  a bushy  specimen  it  is 
excellent.  Sassafras,  ahso,  does  w'ell. 
The  assortment  of  available  plants  is 
larger  than  usually  supposed,  and  it  is 
strange  more  effort  to  test  them  is  not 
made.  It  seems  evident  that  those  with 
thick,  heavy  leaves  will  do  best,  and  it 
W’ill  pay  to  work  along  this  line. — S.  Men- 
delson  Meehan  in  Florists  Exchange. 
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The  Board  of  Park  Commi.ssioners  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  elected  Charles  L. 
Seybold,  formerly  superintendent  of  Car- 
roll  Park,  to  the  position  of  landscape  ar- 
chitect. This  office  takes  the  place  of  that 
of  civil  engineer,  a position  which  was 
abolished  by  the  board  some  months  ago. 
The  .'talary  is  fixed  at  1 1,800  per  annum. 


Prof.  Charles  IL  Bessej",  Acting  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  apixjinted  collaborator  in  the  divi- 


sion of  forestry  in  the  LL  S,  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  Dr.  Bes.sey  has  given  par- 
ticular studj’  to  the  treeless  prairies  and 
will  follow  this  line  in  his  new  work. 

In  a note  in  the  last  Issue  concerning 
the  Clark  mansolenm  erected  in  Home- 
wood  cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  cem- 
etery was  inadvertently  mentioned  as  if 
.Allegheny,  Pa.,  instead”  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  botanical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  is  progressing  rap- 
idly with  its  work  on  the  “Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Nebraska,” 
which  should  be  a valuable  addition  to 
botanical  literature. 

Cemetery  officials  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston  are  warned,  in  a communica- 
tion just  received  from  a victim  in  that 
vicinity,  against  a “bunko”  man  now  op- 
erating. His  method  is  to  purchase  a 
cemetery  lot  and  offer  in  payment  a worth- 
less check  for  an  amount  considerably  in 
e.xcess  of  the  purcha.se  price,  expecting  to 
get  the  change.  Before  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance a telephone  mes.sage  is  received 
at  the  sup,erintendent’s  office  from  a local 
undertaker,  the  undertaker’s  name  being 
used,  saying  that  a man  is  on  the  way  to 
the  cemetery  to  select  a lot.  The  man  ar- 
rives at  dusk  after  banking  hours,  and 
represents  himself  as  coming  from  a dis- 
tance to  perform  an  act  of  kindness  for  a 
relative  of  small  means.  He  pre.sents  a 
check  upon  a well-known  bank  in  the 
town  he  claims  to  hail  from,  made  pav’- 
able  to  himself  and  he  endorses  it,  ex- 
pressing a hurried  desire  to  catch  a train, 
lie  has  a confederate  trying  the  .same 
game  while  he  is  out  inspecting  lots 
with  the  superintendent.  This  is  a warn- 
ing which  ina}  be  accepted  for  any  lo- 
cality. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

The  .American  Society  of  Land.scape 
.Architects  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Martin,  New  A'ork 
City,  January  9.  .A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, many  from  distant  cities,  were  pres- 
ent. The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were:  President,  John  C.  Olm.sted, 
Boston;  A'ice-president,  Samuel  Parsons, 
Jr.,  New  \"ork ; Secretary,  Downing  Vanx, 
New  A^ork;  Treasurer,  C.  N.  Lowrie, 
New  York.  William  H.  Manning  of  Bos- 
ton was  elected  a member-at-large  to  con- 
stitute with  the  four  officers,  the  execu- 
tive committee.  -A  feature  of  the  occa.sion 
was  a discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  so- 
ciety to  Municipal  .Art. 

Photographs  Wanted. 

' Mr.  AA^m.  H.  Tolman,  .secretary  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service,  New  York  City, 
is  desirous  of  securing  photographs  of 
country  cemeteries  “before”  and  “after:” 
that  is  photos  that  will  .show  a cemetery 
before  improvements  have  been  started, 
and  the  .same  cemeterv  after  improve- 
ment. Park  .\nd  Cemetery  is  also 
anxious  to  obtain  such  photographs  and 
cemetery  officials  and  superintendents  are 
earnestly  requested  to  forward,  to  this 
office  if  possible  dujdicate  photos,  show- 
ing the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Knight  & Hopkins  is  now  the  firm  name 
of  the  Stanwix  Kngineering  Company, 
Rome,  N.  Y.  This  firm  which  has  been 
advertising  under  the  latter  name  in  onr 
colmnns  for  some  time,  is  engaged  in 


municipal  engineering,  as  a general  term, 
including  landscape  work.  The  firm 
solicits  correspondence  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  line  of  work. 


Kingfisher  College,  ICingfisher,  Okla- 
homa, is  working  to  establi.sh  an  efficient 
Horticultural  department.  The  college 
itself  is  planted  in  this  territory  on  the 
New  England  plan.  .At  pre.sent  it  must 
depend  for  its  development  on  the  friends 
of  education  and  is  especially  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  Eastern  horticulturists  for 
this  new  departure.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Har- 
ri,son,  the  well-known  horticulturist  is  the 
financial  secretary,  with  addre.ss  for  the 
winter  30  Moreland  St.,  Roxbnr}-,  Mass. 


• • 

2 Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received.  ^ 

The  Empire  of  the  South.  Its  Resources. 

Industries  and  Re.sorts.  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  beautifullv  got- 
ten up  books  de.signed  to  display  the  re- 
sources of  a country  is  that  under  the 
above  caption,  issued  by  the  Southern 
Railway  Company.  In  its  nearlv  200 
pages  of  large  quarto  and  its  500  half'  tone 
illustrations,  it  .sets  forth  most  eloquently 
the  re.sources  of  that  wonderful  southland 
of  ours,  in  a manner  that  will  impart  con- 
fidence in  its  conclusions,  and  lead  to 
more  minute  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
a broader  field  for  investment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  productive  activities.  There 
is  unquestionably  a great  future  for  the 
southern  states,  and  it  .speaks  well  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  .Southern  Railwav  Com- 
paii)-,  which  by  the  way  has  always  shown 
great  enterpri.se  in  its  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  territory  in  which  it 
operates,  that  .such  a work  .should  be 
ready  for  distribution  at  this  time  of  pros- 
perity. It  is  not  an  advertising  venture, 
such  a suggestion  does  not  offer  it.self 
within  its  covers,  but  it  is  a well  written 
and  comprehemsive  digest,  so  to  .speak,  of 
the  development  of  the  material  interests 
of  the  southern  states,  including  mineral.';, 
inanufactures,  agriculture  and  all  the 
lines  of  busine.ss  activity  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  south  is  so  remarkably  en- 
dowed. The  book  maj’  be  secured  bv  re- 
mitting 15  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  to 
J.  C.  Beam,  Jr.,  Northwestern  Passenger 
.Agent,  80  .Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  AVilming- 
ton  and  Brandj'wine  cemetery,  AVilming- 
ton,  Del.,  with  the  By-laws,  constitution 
and  act  of  incorporation,  1899.  The  prev- 
ious issue  of  this  information  was  eleven 
years  ago,  and  the  pamphlet  now  distrib- 
uted, which  is  well  illustrated,  contains 
all  amendments  and  additions  to  date, 
and  special  references  to  the  modern  sec- 
tions and  perpetual  care. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  AVorce.ster 
for  the  j'ear  ending  November  30,  1898. 
With  half  tone  engravings  of  some  fine 
effects. 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Car- 
thage, Mo.,  for  the  j-ear  1899-1900.  By 
courtesy  of  W.  J.  Stevens,  superintendent, 
.A  veiw  complete  and  .sngge.stive  report, 
illustrated  with  manj’half  tones  of  jiromi- 
nent  features  of  Carthage. 
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Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

Bv-la\vs,  rules  and  rejjulations  of  the 
N.orthville  Cetnelery  Association,  North- 
ville,  N.  Y.  These  have  been  revised  and 
amended  to  conform  to  modern  practice 
as  far  as  possible. 

Report  of  the  .South  Park  Commission- 
ers, Chicago,  to  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
mi.ssioners  of  Cook  County.  Prom  Dec. 
I,  189S  to  Dec.  I,  1899. 

.\nnnal  report  of  the  Park  Commi.ssion- 
ers  of  the  citv  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1899. 

Central  Experimental  Farm,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the 
Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Bulletin  174.  The  Problem 
of  Impoverished  Lands.  Being  sugge.s- 
tive  for  Inve.stigation  and  Experiment. 
Compiled  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Di- 
vision of  Forestrv.  Bulletin  No.  26. 
Practical  Forestrv  in  the  Adirondacks,  by 
Henry  S.  Gra'ves. 


HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  VINES,  Etc. 

Fine  large  plants  for  immediate  effect 
and  yoang  stock  for  fining  out. 
ALTHEAS,  in  fine  assortment:  LILACS,  pur- 
ple, white  and  Hersian:  PYkUS  JAPONiCa, 
fine  stock  of  large  bushes.  HONEYSUCKLES. 

kiqnonias,  japan  bean  vine,  peonias, 

finest  varieties,  large  stock.  An  extensive  col- 
lection of  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 
Catalosrue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHN  C.  TEAS  & SON,  Carthage,  Mo. 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 


Twelve  Styles— Two  and  Four  Wheel  -Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rates  ot 
freight  from  our  Works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  ail 
points. 

For  the  past  ten  years  acknowledged  by  users 
to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  Iarmers,c9ntract- 
ors, miners. gardeners, cemetery  authorities, etc,, 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted.  Manutactured  by 

HOBSO?(  Sic  CO., 

Office,  No.  17  State  nt..  New  York. 


PICEA  PUNGENS  IN  NURSERY  OF  G.ARDNER  & SON,  OSAGE,  IOWA. 

The  above  illustration  is  a tine  specimen  of  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Picea 
Pungens;  is  12  years  old  and  stands  15  ft.  in  height.  Its  beautiful  silvery  foliage 
makes  an  attractive  contrast  with  the  other  evergreens.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
worthy  of  planting  where  any  conifer  will  grow. 
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TREES 


Evergreens,  Hardy  Slirubs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Japan 
Maples,  Roses,  Vines  and  Choice  Fruits.  Low  Prices. 
CATALOGUES  ^ ^ 
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THE  SELECT  NURSERY 


YORK,  Nebraska,  has  a choice  collection  of  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 

We  have  the  choicest  Conifers  an  1 Flowers  from  the  Rockies, 
among  them  probably  the  best  Silver  Pungens  and  Concolor  in 

America.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 
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T would  be  scarcely  possible  to  select  a section 
of  country  more  desirable  for  a National  park 
than  that  which  the  Appalachian  National 
Park  Association  is  agitating  to  secure.  The  tract 
comprises  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  great 
Smoky  Mountain  Range,  e.xtending  into  Tennessee 
and  West  North  Carolina,  on  either  side.  Its  west- 
ern boundary  is  the  western  line  of  Graham  County, 
N.  C.,  and  its  eastern  line  is  the  eastsideof  Yancey 
County,  N.  C. , and  it  probably  contains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500,000  acres.  Within  its  sug- 
gested bounds  is  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world;  primeval  forest, 
mountain  peaks  and  flowery  vales,  waterscape  and 
landscape  as  varied  as  can  be  conceived,  and  withal 
a climate  that  lends  itself  to  natures  choicest  pic- 
tures as  well  as  to  reinvigorating  exhausted  human- 
ity. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  association  is 
receiving  much  encouragement  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  location  is  central;  it  is  within 
easy  distance  of  an  immense  population,  it  offers 
advantages  no':  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  by 
any  of  the  areas  already  set  apart  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  besides  the  park  idea,  it  demands  public 
care  in  that  it  is  the  watershed  of  a large  area  of 
country,  which  if  submitted  to  the  grasp  of  com- 
merce will  mean  vast  discomfort  and  possible  dis- 
aster to  large  communal  interests.  Congress  can- 
not err  in  favorably  acting  upon  the  petition  of  the 
association  and  it  devolves  upon  individuals  hav- 


ing any  influence  in  our  national  affairs  to  use  it  in 
the  direction  of  securing  prompt  action. 

Landscape  gardening  is  to  become  a spec- 
ial course  of  study  in  Harvard  University,  a 
preliminary  announcement  having  been  is- 
sued by  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  course  will  be  of  four  years  dura- 
tion and  it  will  finally  lead  to  the  degree  of  S.  B. 
Theory  and  practice  will  be  combined  to  assure  a 
thorough  training  for  the  calling,  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Bussey  Institute  will  contribute 
their  share  to  this  end.  The  American  Architect 
sounds  a warning  on  the  point  that  the  other  uni- 
versities will  follow  Harvard’s  lead  with  the  possi- 
ble result  that  the  profession,  which  now  has  prob- 
ably more  practitioners  than  paying  commissions 
offer  tor  their  practice,  may  be  overcrowded.  This 
happened  many  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  civil 
engineering  profession  when  serious  financial  de- 
pression followed  an  era  of  unparalleled  railroad 
construction,  and  the  ranks  of  the  civil  engineers 
which  had  been  crowded  with  recruits  from  every 
known  college  in  the  country,  found  literally  no 
employment  and  salaries  at  laborer’s  rates.  As  in 
that  case  so  would  it  be  in  the  present;  the  educa- 
tion imparted  is  of  such  a broad  character  that  other 
channels  of  occupation  are  open,  and  the  final  result 
a more  diffused  enlightenment  in  matters  of  art  for 
which  there  is  always  great  need. 

A THOUGHT  over  the  increasing  sentiment  in 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  surround- 
ings of  our  homes  and  public  buildings  can 
be  traced,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the 
recognition  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  exercises  then 
conducted.  It  has  always  been  held,  and  correctly 
too,  that  to  promote  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  results,  a reform  which  affects  the  life  of  the 
people,  we  must  begin  with  the  young  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  so  we  realize  that  the  institution  of  Ar- 
bor Day  finding  its  best  function  in  the  public 
school,  has  already  exerted  an  influence  far  reach- 
ing in  its  potency.  There  can  be  no  more  bene- 
ficial exercise  for  the  young  intellect  than  nature 
study,  it  promotes  the  investigating  spirit,  and  as 
each  new  development  is  reached,  interest  is  sharp- 
ened and  the  study  becomes  pleasure.  This  forms 
an  excellent  auxiliary  for  the  work  to  be  promoted 
by  Arbor  Day.  Interest  and  love  of  plant  life  •re- 
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ates  fervor  for  that  day,  and  its  exercises  impress 
upon  the  young  with  more  permanent  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  appointed  day  and  the  responsibilities  it 
imposes  upon  such  of  those  who  comprehend  its 
import.  On  another  page  will  be  found  much  sug- 
gestive matter  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day, 
which  will,  as  the  successive  state  days  are  ap- 
pointed, be  more  generally  observed  this  year  than 
heretofore.  The  necessity  for  the  work  which  the 
day  suggests  throughout  the  country  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent.  The  contrast  between  a 
naturally  beautiful  town  and  a neglected  one  is  so 
reproachful  to  the  general  good  sense,  that  the  fact 
that  Arbor  Day  exercises  point  out  such  possibili- 
ties of  rapid  improvement,  spurs  a general  desire 
to  better  conditions.  Arbor  Day  is  safely  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  of  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

* * * 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  improvement  of  home  and 
uiban  conditions  that  Arbor  Day  finds  its  justifica- 
tion. It  is  exercising  an  immense  influence  in  en- 
couraging state  and  federal  effort  towards  rehabili- 
tating our  forest  areas  and  reclaiming  waste  lands. 
The  lumberman  and  pioneer  has  well  nigh  reduced 
the  country  to  a condition  of  forest  bankruptcy, 
n itwithstanding  that  science  had  long  decreed  the 
economic  value  of  forest  tracts  in  the  country’s  cli- 
matic and  agricultural  welfare.  Our  statesmen  had 
not  given  any  attention  to  this  impoitant  pha.=e  ot 
g )vernment.  Arbor  Day'  has  become  the  pivot 
ab  )ut  which  there  yearly  revolves  the  im[)ortant 
questions  of  forest  preserva'^ion  and  development, 
aid  the  necessity  of  tree  culture  and  tree  planting 
in  the  various  developments  of  our  national  life. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  A.  1£.  McCrea  to  the 
position  of  landscape  gardener  for  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago  is  a 
step  which  is  attracting  attention,  and  the  active 
preparations  on  her  part  to  carry  out  import. mt 
changes  in  the  planting  schemes  of  that  well  known 
park  are  creating  somewhat  of  a stir  among  practi- 
tioners in  landscape  art.  This  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  park  planting  and  its  re- 
sults on  so  large  a scale  under  the  ruling  guidance 
of  woman's  more  delicate  taste,  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  and  as  her  plans  which  are  on  quite  a 
radical  scale  have  been  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners we  may  expect  to  see  many  changes  in  the 
landscape  and  decorative  features  of  Lincoln  Park. 
It  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  there  wdll  be  more 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  arrangement  and  color 
effects,  due  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  woman- 
hood, and  if  this  proves  to  be  marked  in  its  degree, 
it  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  landscape  architects  of 


the  sterner  sex  and  set  a standard  for  further  ad- 
vance. In  a general  way  there  is  far  too  much 
stereotyped  formality  in  park  designs  and  planting  s 
and  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause,  if 
the  Lincoln  Park  appointment  fulfills  its  promises. 

ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  ll.e 
monumental  work  of  to-day,  as  regards 
cemetery  memorials,  is  variety  of  design. 
We  speak  of  course  of  the  better  class  of  such  mon- 
uments, for  unfortunately  there  is  still  far  too  mucli 
monotony  in  form  and  style  in  cemetery  work  i f 
the  smaller  class.  But  in  the  line  of  memorials 
more  generally  permitted  in  the  larger  cemeteries, 
there  is  distinct  improvement  in  all  the  details  gov- 
erned by  artistic  and  architectural  demands.  After 
all,  the  arbitrary  rules  instituted  in  the  larger  ceme- 
teries when  the  "lawn  plan”  idea  took  possession, 
have  exercised  a very  salutary  influence  in  the 
monumental  industry  in  its  broader  sense,  and  es- 
pecially that  rule  which  prescribed  that  duplicating 
designs  would  not  be  allow'ed.  This  arbitrariness 
has  developed  a higher  ability  in  designing,  has  de- 
manded more  study  of  the  subject,  and  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  production  of  original  designs  in  me- 
morials, the  wide  possibilities  of  true  art  in  its  pro- 
lific sources  of  both  inspiration  and  application. 
When  one  looks  over  the  vast  fields  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, what  has  been  accomplished,  its  variety 
and  excellence,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  fu- 
ture will  not  yield  as  good  a htirvest,  and  that  the 
oppoituniiies  for  originality  and  the  means  to  sat- 
isfy it  will  not  be  forthcoming  and  at  hand.  Just 
as  we  note  to-day  the  improvement  in  design  both 
as  to  form,  proportions  and  ornament,  so  may  v\  e 
expect  continued  progress  as  long  as  the  conditions 
which  create  the  demand  for  improvement  continue 
in  advance.  We  are  of  opinion  however  that  v\  e 
h.ive  not  yet  met  all  the  transformation  in  design 
that  the  true  import  of  the  “lawn  plan’’  in  ceme- 
tery practice  demands.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
use  the  materials'now  common  in  the  production  t f 
cemetery  momorials,  we  must  continue  to  exercise 
our  artistic  brains  to  the  end  of  de.-.igning  a me 
morial  that  will  more  nearly  meet  the  msthetic  con- 
siderations of  harmony  and  appropriateness  in  re- 
lation to  the  landscape.  The  landscape  architect 
of  the  cemetery,  as  the  art  progresses,  finds  his  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  ultimate  effects  marred  by 
the  obtrusive  monument,  and  becomes  an  advocate 
of  reform.  This  is  an  important  suggestion  and  a 
timely  one— to  design  a form  of  memorial  that 
while  involving  the  highest  taste  in  composition 
and  ornament,  shall  yet  admit  of  variety  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  details,  and  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  requirements  of  the  landscape  architect. 
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T-IH  CLARK  MEMORIAL,  FOREST  HILLS  CEME- 
TERY, BOSTON,  MASS, 

The  memorial  illustrated  herewith  is  a monu- 
ment of  more  than  usual  interest  in  that  it  is  jo 
radical  a departure  from  the  form  which  has  be- 
come so  stereotyped  in  cemetery  practice — that 
commonly  called  a pile  of  masonry.  It  is  becom- 
ing recognized  in  the  cemetery,  cast,  so  to  speak, 
on  modern  lines,  that  there  must  be  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  of  monumental  memorial  work  if  the 
landscape  plan  and  the  memorial  features  are  to 
harmonize.  In  the  majority  of  examples  to  be  seen 
to-day,  even  in  cemeteries  of  most  recent  estab- 
lishment and  where  there  have  been  no  financial  re- 
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suggests  the  conditions  contiguous  to  it.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  a side  hill  but  graded  level  with  the  ave- 
nue in  front;  the  trees  in  the  rear  are  lower  than  the 
lot,  but  form  a beautiful  background  and  improve 
the  setting  of  the  monument.  The  monument  is 
cut  from  Tennessee  marble,  and  the  reliefs  were 
modelled  by  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  the  eminent  sculp- 
tor. The  arrangement  of  details  as  to  inscriptions 
and  accessories  can  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  picture,  which  gives  an  impressive  idea  of  the 
simplicity  yet  originality  of  the  design. 

I'he  planting  about  the  memorial  is  also  simple 
but  effective,  harmonizing  suggestively  with  the 
monument  itself.  The  shrubs  at  the  back  are  En- 
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stricliuns,  landscape  effects  are  marred  by  the  too 
obtrusive  monument  and  when  this  is  multiplied 
for  every  lot,  the  effect  is  altogether  detrimental. 
The  future  will  witness  one  thing  or  the  other, 
the  abandonment  of  the  landscape  plan  in  its  higher 
phases,  and  the  making  of  it  a mere  setting  for  the 
monuments  without  distinctive  character,  or  the 
monuments  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  land- 
scape. To  effect  this  means  radical  departures  in 
design  and  adaptation  not  only  to  immediate  sur- 
roundings but  to  the  landscape  as  a whole.  But  we 
are  passing  through  wonderful  periods  of  advanc- 
incf  thought  and  diversified  activities  and  we  shall 
doubtless  gradually  accustom  ourselves  to  change 
upon  change,  until  higher  conditions  prevail. 

The  illustration  herewith  of  the  Clark  memorial 


glish  Bay  Laurels.  On  the  front  of  the  lot,  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  the  planting  consists  of  mixed 
evergreens.  Along  the  front  of  the  monument  is 
a strip  of  English  ivy,  one  foot  in  width,  and  to 
complete  the  planting  scheme  the  graves  are  cov- 
ered with  myrtle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  English  Bay  Laurel  is 
only  half  hardy  and  that  special  care  has  to  be 
taken  of  the  shrubs  in  the  winter.  The  treatment 
of  the  lot  however  is  very  suggestive;  it  is  a happy 
departure  from  the  stereotyped  mannerof  arranging 
cemetery  plots,  and  while  it  may  carry  a secluded 
appearance,  it  is  quite  admissible  in  locations  such 
as  are  indicated  by  this  description.  The  monu- 
ment and  its  surroundings  afford  an  attractive 
change  in  cemetery  development. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 

l^'ebruary  reminds  us  that  Arbor  Day  must  now  be 
the  timely  object  of  general  interest.  What  benefits 
are  already  apparent  from  its  observation  in  t'  e past 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  incentives  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  is  plainly  discernible  that  no  movement  of 
late  years  over  the  broad  area  of  the  country  is  fraught 
with  more  benefit  both  to  the  present  and  future  than 
what  results  from  the  lessons  and  practice  involved  in 
the  teachings  and  practice  of  Arbor  Day  exercises.  Ex- 
cellent suggestive  material  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing:  ^ ^ ^ 

The  circular  issued  in  1899  to  the  teachers  of  Illi- 
nois by  Alfred  BaylisSj  superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. as  a supplement  to  the  Governor’s  Arbor  Day  proc- 
lamation, is  so  good  that  we  republish  it  here: 

“I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  educational  value  of  a 
proper  observance  of  this  day.  The  value  of  pleasant 
school  surroundings  cannot  be  over  estimated.  A school- 
house  without  a tree  or  shrub  outside,  or  a flower  or  pic- 
ture, will  not  be  a source  of  pleasant  memories.  In- 
deed, he  is  a good  teacher  who  succeeds  in  making  such 
a place  the  source  of  anything  but  citizens  who  are  fit 
only  for  ‘treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.’  I,  therefore, 
second  the  governor’s  appeal  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  schools  in  that  condition.  Let  us  make  all  such 
things  of  the  past  in  Illinois. 

‘‘For  grounds  where  there  are  no  trees  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  sensible  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring 
exotics.  Plant  indigenous  trees  first,  preferably  rapid 
growers.  But  bear  in  mind  that  ‘timber  trees  are  the 
children  of  centuries,’  and  for  every  tree  of  rapid  growth 
plant  at  the  same  time  a sturdy  one  to  take  its  place 
when  it  becomes  unsightly  and  is  cleared  away. 

“Few  people  know  how  to  plant  a tree.  Transplant- 
ing is  an  artificial  process,  requiring  both  knowledge 
and  care.  If  there  is  a skilled  tree  planter  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, interest  him  in  Arbor  Day,  take  his  advice 
about  the  better  trees  to  plant  first  and  their  location, 
and  get  him  to  see  that  roots  and  branches  are  properly 
pruned,  that  the  holes  are  of  proper  size  and  depth,  that 
the  soil  is  filled  in  around  the  roots  as  it  should  be  and 
tliat  the  tree  is  properly  protected.  If  he  will  let  the 
older  pupils  assist  him  in  doing  the  actual  work  and 
afterward  talk  to  them  in  a simple  way  about  the  care 
of  the  trees,  so  much  the  better.  Be  sure  to  give  him 
the  opportunity. 

“The  literary  exercises  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  know  how 
to  use  the  opportunity.  Unless  profitable  exercises  can 
be  prepared  it  is  not  advisable  to  interrupt  the  regular 
school  programme  The  programme  I offer  is  merely 
suggestive,  anrl  c.in  easily  be  abridged  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied. It  is  always  advisable  to  include  an  address  by 
some  local  frieml  of  the  school,  especially  when  one  is 
avadable  who  can  be  trusted  to  be  brief.  Where  the  ex- 
cellent custom  of  naming  the  trees  in  honor  of  favorite 
authors  or  distinguished  Americans  prevails  the  exer- 
cises may  well  include  brief  sketches  of  their  lives  or 
(ju  (talioiii  from  their  writings. 


“Finally,  if  the  children  of  this  generation  are  to  de- 
serve the  blessings  of  those  who  come  after  them,  they 
must  be  taught  to  plant  trees.  ‘If  the  trees  go,  men 
must  decay.’  Above  all  do  not  fail  to  teach  them  that, 
as  Ruskins  says:  ‘It  is  better  to  know  the  habits  of  one 
plant  than  the  names  of  a thousand;  and  wiser  to  be 
happily  familiar  with  those  that  grow  in  the  nearest 
field  than  arduously  cognizant  of  all  that  plume  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  or  illumine  the  mountains  of  the  moon.’  ” 

* * * 

Plow  far  reaching  is  the  consideration  of  Arbor  Day 
the  following  extracts  from  a communication  to  the 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Chronicle,  serve  to  show: 

This  annual  celebration  should  foster  among  our 
youths  a love  for  trees  on  the  ground  both  of  ornament 
and  utility.  The  feeling  should  not  cease  with  the  senti- 
ment of  school  days,  but  in  after  life  should  manifest  it- 
self m the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  increase  of  shade 
trees  around  our  homes,  on  our  streets  and  our  farms, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  which  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  * * * ^ traveller  from 

the  older  countries  notices  that  while  our  towns  and 
cities  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  shade  trees  our  rural 
districts  in  general  have  been  left  neglected.  Not  un- 
frequently  a large  farm  is  seen  with  its  buildings  un- 
adorned by  bush  or  shrub,  and  its  fields  unfurnished 
with  a tree  large  enough  for  a robin’s  nest. 

Arbor  Day  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  our  boys  and  girls 
to  plant  trees  about  their  homes,  and  to  take  special 
care  of  trees  already  planted  by  shielding  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  universal  jack-knife,  and  from  injury  by 
an  unwary  reckless  Jehu  or  his  hardly  less  thoughtful 
friends  the  lower  animals. 

Arbor  Day  ought  also  to  create  a public  taste  which 
would  find  work  in  securing  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  forests.  That  lumberers  simply  slaughter 
our  forests,  may  for  example  be  seen  in  the  small 
size  of  many  of  thg  logs  which  supply  our  saw  mills. 
The  cutting  of  trees  of  but  a few  inches  in  diameter, 
provided  they  yield  only  a narrow  plank  should  be 
strictly  prohibited.  But  even  the  woodman’s  axe,  de- 
structive as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  injury  inflicted  by  fire.  Choppings  are  burned  re- 
gardless of  danger  arising  from  the  extensive  spread  of 
fire;  thoughtless  boys  and  still  more  thoughtless  men  who 
go  fishing  or  picknicking,  often  leave  smoking  embers 
which  the  wind  may  fan  into  aflame  to  destroy  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  timber.  It  is  sad 
to  notice  in  our  provinces  what  a vast  area  of  barrens 
has  been  created  in  this  way.  Climate  too  is  affected 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forest.  In  a treeless  country 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  rapid  and  streams  dry  up. 
'fhe  writer  well  remembers  brooks  of  considerable  size, 
the  habitat  of  smelts,  trouts  and  the  juvenile  owners  of 
miniature  saw  mills.  The  forest  and  the  brooks  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  landscape.  This  mis- 
chievous habit  of  unnecessarily  starting  forests  fires  and 
the  recklessness  sometimes  displayed  in  burning  chop- 
pings irrespective  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  should 
be  followed  by  a heavy  fine.  Here  our  legislators  have 
an  important  duly  ti)  perform. 
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WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

Aqaiiticultiire  lias  been  attended  with  marked 
results;  no  style  of  gardening  or  the  art  of  decora- 
tion or  embellishment  of  parks  and  public  gardens, 
cemeteries,  etc  , have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
where  water  lilies  in  all  their  varied  forms,  with 
their  associate  plants  such  as  bamboos,  ornamental 
grasses,  sub-aquatic  plants  and  hardy  perennial 
plants  have  been  employed. 

Where  a commencement  has  been  made  a fuller 
and  wider  development  is  constantly  taking  place. 
Success  achieved  by  a fellow-worker  in  the  same 
sphere  is  always  a stimulus  to  others  to  do  likewise 
and  there  are  numbers  who  contemplate  making  a 
venture  in  this  particular  line  this  coming  season. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  field  operations  are 
stayed,  to  lay  plans  for  future  work.  The  site  for 
the  pond  having  previously  been  determined  the 
size,  shape,  depth,  etc.,  should  now  be  decided 
upon  and  the  approximate  amount  of  soil  to  be  re- 
moved, labor,  cost  of  materials,  etc.  This  natur- 
ally exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  stock 
for  planting  the  pond,  but  where  there  are  natural 
ponds,  much  labor  and  expense  are  saved,  but  as  a 
rule  these  natural  ponds  are  not  in  the  right  loca- 
tion where  one  is  desirous  of  making  a grand  dis- 
play, but  these  should  not  be  abandoned,  they 
should  be  utilized  as  well  as  their  surroundings  and 
planted  with  suitable  plants  in  harmony  with  the 
landscape. 

If  those  who  purpose  giving  aquatics  more  than 
a passing  consideration,  and  intend  to  grow  a few 
plants  in  a small  way,  I would  say  “don’t.”  You 
may  say  well,  if  I succeed  I can  make  a larger  pond 
another  year,  but  why  go  to  such  needless  expense 
as  to  build  a small  one  this  season  and  a large  one  next. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
other  growers,  should  be  conclusive  that  you  can  do 
likewise,  and  commence  with  the  determination  that 
you  will  succeed  and  instead  of  having  a few  tubs 
or  a small  tank,  if  you  have  to  build  an  artificial 
one,  make  one  large  enough  to  contain  a fair  col- 
lection of  say  about  twenty-five  plants  and  as  each 
plant  would  cover  a surface  space  of  say  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  each  in  diameter  it  would  require  a pond 
of  at  least  2,500  superficial  feet.  But  while  severa’ 
may  feel  disposed  to  carry  out  such  advice  there  is 
in  most  cases  a limit,  and  no  appropriation  could  be 
secured  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking,  xYll 
I can  say  under  such  conditions,  do  the  most  you 
can,  and  make  as  large  a pond  as  you  can,  for  if 
you  commence  in  a small  way  with  only  half  a 
dozen  plants,  you  will  soon  find  there  are  so  many 
more  good  varieties  that  you  must  have  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  you  are  obliged  to  build  another  addi- 
tion, or  you  may  crowd  the  plants  into  less  than 


half  their  wanted  space  and  the  result  will  be  poor 
and  undersized  flowers,  disappointment,  and  it  may 
be  said  the  water-lilies  were  not  a success.  What- 
ever the  size  of  the  pond  avoid  over  crowding.  If 
you  desire  the  greatest  variety  in  a given  space  then 
select  the  moderate  growers.  These  as  a rule  give 
a larger  variety  in  color,  and  the  choicest,  but  they 
do  not  attract  as  do  the  big  fellows. 

To  have  large  healthy  attractive  plants,  provide 
wooden  boxes  about  3 feet  square  and  i foot  deep, 
(presuming  it  is  an  artificial  pond  to  be  planted) 
these  should  be  placed  about  10  feet  apart,  and 
filled  with  a rich  compost  composed  of  two-thirds 
turfy  loam  and  one-third  cow  manure.  If  cow  ma- 
nure cannot  be  had  then  the  best  rotten  manure  that 
can  be  procured  and  if  possible  have  the  sod  dug 
and  composted  with  the  manure  and  turned  two  or 
three  times  before  using. 

The  following  selection  will  be  found  very  good 
for  commencing  with  and  as  they  are  all  standard 
varieties  and  embracing  the  four  cardinal  colors, 
red,  white,  blue  and  yellow,  hardy  and  tender,  day 
and  night  blooming  they  will  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory not  only  as  a selection  but  as  to  reasonable  cost. 

HARDY  NYMPH.TAS. 

N.  Carnea,  N.  Odorata  rosea.  N.  Candidissima, 
N.  Albida,  N.  Chromatella,  N.  Odorata  sulphurea. 

TENDER  NYMPIIH^;AS. 

N.  Devoniensis,  N.  Deaniana,  N.  Dentata,  N. 
Jubilee,  N.  Zanz  Azurea,  N.  Ccerulea. 

NELUMP.IUMS  OR  LOTUS. 

N.  Speciosa,  N.  Abum  grandiflorum.  If  the 
latter  are  included  in  the  collection  a larger  space 
than  a three  foot  box  should  be  provided.  The 
best  way  is  to  make  a division  near  the  side  of  the 
pond  by  building  a wall  of  single  brick  to  confine 
the  roots  to  the  given  space,  the  wall  need  not  be 
any  higher  then  is  necessary  to  hold  the  soil.  The 
size  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  whole.  A 
space  9 ft.  by  3 ft  would  be  about  the  size.  Where 
as  many  as  twelve  plants  of  Nymphaeas  are  grown 
two  such  spaces  can  be  utilized.  The  proper  time 
for  planting  depends  very  much  on  the  location. 
April  and  May  will  do  for  the  hardy  varieties,  pro- 
viding the  season  is  surely  advancing,  and  evidence 
had  by  vegetation  all  around.  Tender  varieties 
should  not  be  planted  until  settled  warm  weather, 
and  when  it  is  safe  to  risk  tender  plants  out-of-doors 
the  best  way  is  to  procure  dormant  tubers  of  the 
tender  varieties  early  and  grow  them  in  doors;  small 
tubers  started  in  four-inch  pots  and  kept  in  a warm 
greenhouse,  will  make  strong  plants  for  planting  out 
in  May.  Where  a tank  is  not  at  command  tubs  can 
be  used,  always  placing  them  where  they  will  de- 
rive the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  with  free  ventilation. 

PF.  Tricker, 
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THE  PARKS  OF  MANSFIELD,  O. 

The  development  of  the  parks  in 
this  country  becomes  a matter  of  sur- 
prise when  we  consider  that  fifty  years 
ago  very  few  public  parks  were  in  ex- 
istence. In  the  large  eastern  cities 
there  were  isolated  instances;  and 
public  squares  which  were  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  prominent  towns,  while 
totally  inadequate  to  fulfill  the  idea 
of  recreation  grounds,  were  the  prin- 
cipal representatives  of  the  parks  of 
to-day.  In  the  middle  states  and  west, 
the  court  house,  standing  ofttimes  in 
its  barren  block,  was  about  all  the 
average  citizen  knew  of  a park. 

To-day  a city  fails  in  an  essential 
element  of  its  communal  prosperity 
if  it  has  no  park,  or  at  least  if  there 
is  no  concerted  action  apparent  to 
secure  the  land  for  park  purposes. 

In  Mansfield,  O.,  in  1850-,  the 
only  public  ground  owned  by  the  city 
was  the  square  now  known  as  Cen- 
tral park.  Then  there  was  nothing  to 
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denote  any  park-like  aspirations,  neither  trees  nor 
grass,  and  it  remained  so  until  1 852  when  Perkins 
Bigelow  was  elected  mayor.  Soon  after  he  interested 
some  ladies  in  raising  $200  to  enclose  it,  for  which 
an  ordinance  was  carried  through  the  city  council; 
but  even  this  caused  a protest  from  that  class  of  the 
community,  many  of  whom  are  still  in  obtrusive 
evidence  in  most  places,  with  whom  the  dollar  bill 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  progressive  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  man,  A fierce  legal  contest  en- 
sued but  the  city  was  successful,  the  fence  was 
built,  and  the  square  became  Central  Park.  Tire 
mayor’s  enthusiasm  continued  and  volunteer  tree 


However  on  the  return  of  General  R.  Brinker- 
hofif,  a park  enthusiast,  from  a trip,  during  which 
he  had  visited  the  system  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
an  agitation  of  the  subject  was  inaugurated  in  the 
local  press  and  another  citizen,  Mr.  A.  J.  Heineman, 
offering  to  donate  a tract  one  mile  north,  money  to 
buy  the  intervening  lands  was  soon  raised,  and  a 
park  project  was  fairly  under  way.  These  lands 
were  finally  secured  by  condemnation  proceedings. 

The  park  area  comprises  altogether  some  80 
acres  of  diversified  landscape  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city,  and  mostly  within  the  city 
limits,  extending  about  a mile  and  a half  from  end 
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planters  were  called  in,  but  as  history  has  it,  they 
lacked  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mayor 
and  to-day  nearly  all  the  trees  in  that  park  are  of 
Mayor  Bigelow’s  personal  planting. 

In  1869  the  old  court  house  was  con.demned  and 
the  new  one  built  on  another  site,  which  left  Central 
Park  clear  of  buildings  and  open  to  improvement 
and  it  is  now  a sightly  breathing  spot.  Several  un- 
successful efforts  were  made  by  interested  citizens 
to  provide  more  park  areas,  but  for  over  30  years 
this  little  park  was  the  only  one  Mansfield  possessed. 

It  had  been  known  lor  a long  time  that  Senator 
John  Sherman  had  intended  to  present  a beautiful 
woodland  tract  to  the  city  for  park  purposes,  but 
the  city  authorities  felt  they  were  not  in  a position 
to  accept  it  under  the  conditions  named  by  the 
senator. 


to  end.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  streets 
crossing  from  west  to  east.  The  land  south  of 
Park  avenue  is  known  as  Sherman  park,  north  of 
Leesville  road,  Heineman  park  and  the  intervening 
tract  as  Middle  park. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Sherman,  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  of  Washington,  for  many  years 
the  landscape  gardener  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, visited  Mansfield  and  gave  general  directions 
to  the  park  commissioners,  who  by  the  way  assumed 
their  duties  in  1887,  as  to  development.  His  sug- 
gestions have  been  largely  followed,  and  now  after 
thirteen  years  are  mostly  completed. 

In  character,  the  park  is  diversified,  and  con- 
tains much  charming  scenery,  which  has  been  main- 
tained largely  in  its  natural  state,  the  roads  and 
paths  being  laid  out  to  command  the  best  effects. 
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There  is  considerable  lake  area  and  a brook  mean- 
dering through  the  valleys,  crossed  by  foot  and 
road  bridges,  adds  much  of  interest  to  the  grounds. 
Park  .iccessories  are  provided,  including  boating,  and 
a casino  and  other  buildings  contribute  to  thepublic 
comfort. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
the  Mansfield  park  system  is  its  cost  and  the  meth- 
ods adopted  to  secure  the  means  for  completing  the 
project.  Compared  with  the  expenditures  of  larger 
cities  the  cost  appears  absolutely  insignificant. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  commissioners 
from  the  date  of  their  organization  April  30,  1887, 
until  the  end  of  1898  is  $35,998.88.  From  1887 
to  1889  the  city’s  finances  were  in  such  condition 
that  while  possessing  the  lands,  there  was  nothing 
for  improvement  purposes;  so  the  commissioners 
took  the  unusual  step  of  borrowing  the  necessary 
money  on  their  own  notes,  and  pushed  the  work 
with  energy  on  the  means  thus  obtained.  This  was 
made  good  by  act  of  legislature  from  the  water 
work’s  fund  in  1889.  The  commissioners  were  still 
hampered  until  1894,  when  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  authorizing  a levy  to  be  made  annually. 
This  amounts  to  about  $1,350  a year,  a small  sum, 
but  the  results  obtained  area  source  of  great  pride, 
and  well  may  be,  to  those  whose  active  interest  has 

been  so  determined. 

• 

AN  AVENUE  OF  CASTOR  OIL  PLANTS.  {Kicinus.) 

The  grounds  of  John  T.  Morris,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  many  handsome  ones  of  that  vicinity. 
The  mansion  stands  on  an  eminence  from  which 
can  be  viewed  the  country  for  miles  around,  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  consist- 
ing of  hill  and  dale,  and  along  their  boundary  on 
the  one  side,  flows  the  Wissachickon  creek,  its  banks 
heavily  wooded  with  a natural  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  hills  and  valleys  offer  unusual  facili- 
ties for  the  growing  of  a great  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  Mr.  Morris  being  a rare  lover 
of  plants,  and  having  in  his  gardener,  Frank  Gould, 
a first  class  gardener,  one  is  prepared  to  see  much 
of  horticultural  merit  on  the  place,  and  a visitor  is 
never  disappointed. 

I wish  now  to  mention  what  was  to  me  an 
unique  arrangement  I saw  there  last  summer,  in 
the  shape  of  an  extended  avenue  of  the  common 
Castor  Oil  plant.  On  one  side  of  the  estate,  near 
the  boundary  the  vegetable  garden  exists.  The 
idea  was  conceived  to  connect  the  two  portions  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  by  forming  an  avenue  of 
castor  oil  plants  between  them,  extending  through 
the  vegetable  garden  along  its  extreme  edge,  shut- 
ting out  from  view  the  vegetable  portion  entirely." 


This  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  in  a most 
pleasing  way,  by  setting  put  three  rows  of  the  cas- 
tor oil  plants,  one  on  the  outside  line  and  two  on 
the  in.side,  the  plants  alternating  in  the  row.  What 
the  avenue  was  just  before  the  advent  of  frost  is  well 
shown  in  the  illustration  herewith  presented.  It 
was  successful  in  everyway  and  was,  certainly,  one, 
of  the  most  unique  plantings  I had  ever  seen. 

Although  the  total  length  of  the  avenue  was.  • 
356  feet,  no  one  entering  it  had  the  least  idea  of 
such  a thing,  as  by  skillful  planting,  the  end  was 
supposed  to  be  in  view  many  times  when  it  was 
but  a turn  in  the  avenue.  One  such  turn  is  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Mr.  Gould  fells  me  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  castor  oil  plant,  one  of  smaller  growth 
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than  the  type,  and  another  with  bronzy  purplish 
leaves.  He  saves  seeds  from  them,  keeping  each 
kind  separate,  and  can  thus  plant  his  avenue  to 
better  advantage.  For  instance  the  dwarf  one  forms 
the  inside  row,  on  the  side  two  rows  are  set,  and 
the  purple  leaved  one  is  alternated  with  the  com- 
mon green  one.  This  purple  leaved  one  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  Gibsonii  in  European  collections. 

Mr.  Gould  gave  me  details  of  his  work  in  form- 
ing this  avenue,  irom  which  I gather  that  he  sows 
the  seed  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  boxes  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  plants  are  potted  up  when  large 
enough,  and  when  spring  has  advanced  a little, 
say  about  the  first  of  May,  they  are  placed  in  a 
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cold  frame,  to  get  a little  hardening,  and  are  planted 
in  their  permanent  positions  about  the  close  of  May. 

The  location  of  this  avenue  was  where  the 
soil  was  naturally  deep  and  good,  but  nevertheless 
a little  manure  was  given  each  plant,  as  a send  off, 
resulting  in  the  magnificent  growth  the  picture 
represents. 

The  walk  itself  was  6^  feet  wide,  and  the 
plants  set  7 feet  apart.  The  outside  branches  were 
not  disturbed,  but  the  inside  ones  were  tied  some 
to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left,  as  they  appeared. 
At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  photograph,  whicli 
was  at  the  close,  of  autumn,  the  plants  were  16  feet 
in  height. 

The  castor  oil  plant  is,  botanically,  Ricinus 
communis.  As  with  some  other  plants,  though  but 
an  annual  plant  with  us,  it  is  an  arborescent  shrub 
in  warmer  regions.  Castor  oil  is  yielded  by  the 
seeds  of  the  plant.  Besides  its  common  name,  it 
is  also  known  under  another,  Palma-Christe. 

Its  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches,  the  upper  ones  male,  the 
lower  ones,  female. 

The  castor  oil  plant  is  naturalized  in  most  all 
tropical  regions,  but  its  home  is  thought  to  be  of 
tropical  African  origin. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  horticultural 
interest  in  Mr.  Morris's  grounds,  but  I must  content 
myself  without  mentioning  them  on  this  occasion. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

MAGNOLIA  GLAUCA, 

MONO  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  our 
native  ornamental  trees, 
is  the  Sweet  Bay,  or  Mag- 
nolia glaiica.  ‘‘Sweet 
Bay”  is  local. 

It  has  a long  coast 
range,  generally  growing 
in  swamps,  from  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  through  the  Southern 
States,  around  to  Galveston,  Texas,  and  in 
Southern  California.  The  tree  is  strictly  ever- 
green south  of  Maryland,  but  further  north  is 
deciduous. 

Contrasted  with  Magnolia  grandijlora  in  the 
south,  the  Sweet  Bay  is  charming  in  its  wild  growth. 
The  tree  is  less  in  size,  the  leaves  are  less,  and  the 
flowers  perfect  miniatures  of  M.  grandiflora,  smaller, 
sweeter  and  whiter.  The  M.  grandijlora  has  large 
creamy  white  flowers  like  upturned  goblets  and 
M.  glanca  has, silvery  white  upturned  flowers,  like 
small  porcelain  cups. 

Although  a forest  tree.  Sweet  Bay  is  univer- 


sally popular  for  arboretums,  gardens,  parks,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  streets.  The  neat  size  recommends 
it  for  narrow  streets;  and  for  wide  streets  it  is 
adapted  in  double  rows,  making  a shaded  avenue 
lovely  to  behold. 

In  15^4  the  chronicles  begin  of  the  Magnolia, 
or  “Swamp  Laurel”,  on  Pamlico  Sound  as  a frag- 
rant and  comely  tree.  The  glanca,  specific, 

was  given  by  Linnaeus,  to  describe  the  light,  sil- 
very green  under  surface  of  the  shining  leaves;  but 
the  old  name  Magnolia  laitri-folia  clung  to  it  until 
this  century.  From  the  first  discovery,  the  tree 
was  admired.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Pmgland  in 
1690  and  w'ere  planted  successfully  in  the  Plpisco- 
pal  garden,  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1690,  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  prosecuting 


witches,  on  one  of  his  journeys  from  Salem  to  Glou- 
cester, was  attracted  by  exquisite  fragrance  issuing 
from  the  wooded  depths  of  a piece  of  swampy  land. 
Investigation  proved  the  source  to  be  Magnolia 
glanca,  then  called  Bay,  Laurel  and  Beaver-treb. 
The  latter  name  still  clings  to  it  in  some  localities*, 
as  beavers  are  fond  of  the  roots  and  feed  upon  them. 

The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  gave  prominence 
to  the  land  thereabout,  which  has  been  since  known 
by  the  town  Magnolia. 

This  tree  has  a history,  as  one  of  the  first  rare 
discoveries  in  the  forests  of  North  America.  Its 
popularity  extended  to  Europe  and  we  read  of  fre- 
quent demands  for  new  shipments  of  cones  for 
planting,  sent  to  this  country.  As  a shrub  in  some 
places,  and  as  a tree  in  other  localities,  its  popu- 
arity  has  not  waned. 
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Its  most  common  form  is  that  of  a shrub  from 
six  to  fifteen  feet  high.  In  this  form  it  is  grown  in 
tubs  for  ornament,  and  ranks  with  Azaleas,  Olean- 
ders and  other  flowering,  hard-wood  shrubs,  that 
grow  to  large  sizes  in  their  natural  habitat.  It  ex- 
ceeds Azaleas  and  Oleanders  in  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  the  pure  white  flowers,  and  rivals  the  Cam- 
ellia Japonica  in  handsome  form  and  rich,  shining 
foliage.  The  young  plants  naturally  develop  sev- 
eral shoots  that  remain  almost  vertical  until  the 
plant  is  well  above  surrounding  shrubbery,  when 
the  branches  and  the  leaves  spread  literally.  The 
growth  is  healthful  and  lush,  ranging  from  six  inches 
to  five  feetin  one  season,  and  the  flowering  branches 
develop  three  growing  points,  the  central  one  gen- 
erally outgrowing  and  somewhat  extending  beyond 
the  other  two,  in  quite  a graceful  manner.  The 
contrasted  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  which  are  from 
three  to  six  inches  long,  thick,  and  brightly  enam- 
eled on  the  green  upper  surface,  and  silvery  whitish 
green  on  the  under,  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  makes 
the  tree  beautiful  when  not  in  bloom.  A student 
of  botany  would,  at  once,  with  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sweet  Bay,  pronounce  it  a strong  and 
vigorous  tree,  merely  from  examining  the  leaves. 
The  upper  epidermis  is  very  thick;  there  is  a double 
and  frequently  a triple  row  of  palisade  cells,  and 
the  lower  epidermal  cells  are  extended  into  two 
celled  needle  pointed  hairs  as  long  as  the  leaf  tissue 
is  deep.  Besides  this  mat  of  silky  down,  there  is 
wax  on  the  lower  epidermis,  so  the  leaves  have 
immense  assimilative  and  self  protecting,  inherent 
powers.  The  blooms  are  succeeded  by  small  cones 
filled  with  pendulous  red  seeds,  alike,  except  in 
size,  to  the  Magnolia  grand i/lora.  Even  the  cones 
are  showy.  In  fact  this  lovely  tree  has  not  a single 
homely  feature. 

Transplanted  to  arboretums,  or  grown  in  tubs 
in  northern  cities,  the  writer  is  confident  it  will  be 
a favorite,  and  success  will  attend  the  experiment. 
While  not  an  iron-clad  tree  in  northern  sections,  it 
is  one  of  great  adaptability. 

From  the  car  window,  or  deck  of  a steamer, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  Magnolia 
glauca,  in  the  edges  of  the  wild-woods,  in  fourteen 
states,  lifts  its  shining  green  crown,  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight  and  sheds  abroad  exquisite  perfume  from 
thousands  of  gleaming  cup  shaped  flowers,  never 
failing  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  on  board,  that 
have  any  love  of  nature,  or  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  As  a tree  for  shading  lakes,  or  water- 
ways it  is  unsurpassed.  Trees  are  like  people;  the 
right  one  in  the  right  place,  frequently-merits  more 
praise  than  a conservative  person  takes  the  risk  of 
expressing. 

G.  7'.  I'r.nnan. 


W improvement  associations. 


Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

Leave,  the  World  a pleasanter  hlace  than  you  found  it. 
PLAY  GROUNDS  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 


xAs  the  subject  of  small  parks  in  the  poor  and 
densely  populated  districts  of  cities  is  being  actively 
considered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  this  seems 
a good  time  to  suggest  that  the  rights  of  children  to 
small  or  too  frail  to  battle  for  a chance  to  amuse 
themselves  with  older  stronger  or  rougher  children, 
deserves  consideration.  The  necessity  for  such 
playgrounds  is  not  limited  to  large  cities  nor  to 
poor  and  densely  populated  districts.  They  are 
needed,  oftentimes,  where  they  would  at  first 
thought  be  supposed  superfluous. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  elaborate  or  ex- 
pensive preparation  and  need  not  mean  a park  even 
in  name,  though  trees,  groups  of  common,  hardy 
shrubs,  and  vines  allowed  to  build  themselves  into 
natural  bowers,  will  add  immensely  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  children.  But  even  a vacant  lot  fitted 
up  with  temporary  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  with 
swings  and  sand  piles,  and  from  which  large  quar- 
relsome boys  and  girls  are  strictly  excluded,  would 
prove  a boon  to  scores  of  children  even  in  small 
towns  where  there  would  seem  to  be  space  and  to 
spare  for  their  games  in  home  gardens.  Chil- 
dren are  gregarious,  and  it  is  right  that  this  qual- 
ity should  be  encouraged.  No  lesson  in  life  is  of 
greater  importance  than  learning  to  live  with  one’s 
fellow'  creatures.  It  is  of  such  importance  that  to 
older  persons  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  life’s  lesson. 
Youth  i s the  time  to  acquire  with  ease  this  as  well 
as  other  knowledge.  Only  children,  ( those  without 
brothers  or  sisters),  are  numerous  in  America  and 
they  are  frequently  at  a disadvantage  when  old 
enough  to  enter  school,  because  they  have  not  come 
in  contact  with  other  children  in  every  day  life. 
They  have  to  learn  how  to  meet  them  and  the  trials 
of  early  school  days  are  greatly  increased  in  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  true  that  the  natural  liking  of  small  children 
for  each  other  leads  them  to  seek  such  companion- 
ship, but,  too  often,  they  are  driven  to  the  street  to 
find  it,  and  that  is  a dangerous  play  ground  for 
little  people. 

Some  parents  may  object  to  allowing  theii;  chil- 
dren to  frequent  a public  playground — but  that  is 
illogical  for  they  will  play  w'ith  other  children  some 
where  if  they  are  to  be  found,  and  it  would  seem 
better  to  know  that  the}-  are  at. an  appointed  place 
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where  they  are  at  least  comparatively  safe.  Such 
grounds  will  in  most  instances  be  found  quite  prac- 
ticable, and  here  the  little  ones  may  amuse  them- 
selves while  they  unconsciously  learn  to  understand 
human  nature — a lesson  that  will  serve  them  well  in 
after  years. 

* * * 

With  an  acknowledged  play  ground  for  the 
smaller  children,  a water-garden  over  by  the  mill, 
pleasantly  shaded  streets,  well  planted  church  and 
schoolhouse  grounds,  a remodeled  cemetery,  and 
with  nicely  improved  railway  station  grounds  and 
railway  rights  of  way,  any  Improvement  Club  or 
Association  has  justified  its  existence  and  may  well 
feel  pleased  with  its  progress.  There  is  small  like- 
lihood of  such  an  one  being  inclined 
to  discontinue  its  pleasant  efforts 
or  to  abandon  the  self  appointed 
task  of  increasing  the  beauty,  com- 
fort and  healthfulness  of  a com- 
munity. I ■ 

Everything  that  tends  to  increase 
the  small  happinesses  of  daily  life 
is  worth  striving  for  not  for  one’s 
self  alone  but  for  others,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  have  little  op- 
portunity to  think  or  work  for 
anything  beyond  daily  necessities. 

Often  the  fullest  appreciatjon  will 
be  found  among  this  class  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  no  other 
class  stands  more  in  need  of  the 
results  of  such  efforts. 

Raising  the'plane  of  living  for 
individuals  is^ "lifting  the  general 
plane.  That  knowledge  should 
compensate  for  many  disappoint- 
ments and  annoyances  as  well  as  for  much  thought 
and  labor. 

* * # 

It  is  said  that  each  resident  of  North  Stonington. 
Conn.,  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  a village 
improvement  society  on  his  own  account.  A most 
happy  state  of  aftairs. 

■jf  * 

In  many  eastern  towns  and  villages  business 
firms  and  individuals  are  glad  to  donate  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  local  organized  improvement  club  in 
the  development  of  the  general  interest  and  attract- 
iveness of  the  place.  No  doubt  the  same  would  be 
true  of  progressive  western  business  men  were  they 
suitably  solicited.  A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

■m  ^ m 

Last  year  Arbor  day  was.elaborately  celebrated 
by  the  schools  of  Terre  Haute,  Inch  , the  protection 
of  wild  birds  being  a feature  of  the  various  programs. 

The  following  suggestive  program  was  given 
at  the  eighth  district  school:  Song  ’’America”  by 


school;  Reading  of  the  Governor’s  proclamation; 
Song  “Octobers  Party”;  Reading  ‘‘When  the  green 
gits  back  in  the  trees”;  Song  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic”,  by  school;  Reading  “October's  bright, 
blue  weather”;  Describing  a Bird;  Rending  “Wood- 
man, spare  that  tree”;  Song  “Arbor  Day  Anthem” 
by  school;  Reading  “How  the  Woodpecker  knows”; 
Song  “Arbor  Day  March”  by  school. 

* * * 

The  very  general  interest  and  pleasure  taken  in 
a colony  of  squirrels,  established  in  the  town  by 
some  lads  of  Brighton,  111.,  by  means  of  nests  of 
young  squirrels  brought  from  the  woods  in  early 
spring,  suggests  the  desirability  of  including  a hint 
on  the  subject  in  Arbor  day  exercises. 


X.\TUR.\n  ARBOR  OF  WII.U  GR.A.PES. 

Any  thing  that  adds  to  the  interest  and  to  the 
beauty  of  a village  as  a place  of  residence  adds  also 
to  its  commercial  interests. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  hundreds  of  squirrels 
that  make  their  homes  in  the  public  squares  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  They  are  a never  failing  source  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  residents  and  strangers. 
Even  the  street  Arabs  take  a proprietary  pride  in  the 
little  fellows.  They  have  legal  protection,  no  boy 
dreams  of  injuring  or  frightening  them — would  be 
punished,  indeed,  if  he  did  either,  and  they  are  so 
tame  that  they  will  take  food  from  any  hand  that 
offers  it.  Such  a colony  should  be  acceptable  in 
any  town,  and  by  learning  to  protect  the  small 
but  lively  residents  boys  may  learn  to  spare  and  ad- 
mire the  wild  animals  and  birds  that  add  so  greatly 
to  the  charms  of  country  life. 

Such  education  of  young  boys  will  be  felt  in 
many  directions.  Soon  they  will  learn  to  respect 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  grown  outside  private 
grounds  for  the  general  good.  F.  C.  S. 
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PLANT  NOMENCLATURE,  III. 

The  rules  that  it  is  expected  will  solve  the  difficulty 
are  given  below,  a brief  explanation  when  necessary 
accompanying  each; 

Rule  i.  Priority  of  publication  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  botanical  nomenclature. 

Names  may  be  given  for  the  glorification  of  authors. 
This  rule  tends  to  bring  into  common  usage  only  one 
name  and  therefore  only  one  author,  and  in  time  this 
can  be  omitted.  In  a sense  this  will  deprive  many 
authors  of  honor  that  must  be  perpetuated  by  great  in- 
convenience to  students  or  be  obliterated  in  the  interests 
of  science.  Further  it  means  a personal  sacrifice  by 
which  few  of  the  older  students  can  hope  to  benefit. 
The  object  however  is  not  to  deprive  anyone  of  honor 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it  but  rather  in  interest  of  science. 

Rule  2.  The  botanical  nomenclature  of  both  genera 
and  species  is  to  begin  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  Linnjeus’  “Species  Plantarrm”  published  in 
1 753- 

This  has  been  selectetl  as  the  oldest  work  where 
descriptions  are  at  all  clear,  exhaustive  or  recognizable 
as  well  as  adopting  the  binomial  system.  .Accordingly 
no  work  of  previous  date  is  considered  and  this  there- 
fore marks  the  starting  point. 

Rule  3.  In  the  transfer  of  a species  to  a genus 
other  than  the  one  under  which  it  is  first  published,  the 
original  specific  name  is  to  be  retained. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  genus  to  which  a 
plant  was  originally  assigned,  additional  knowledge  of 
the  plant  decides  its  name  more  properly  belongs  to  a 
different  genus  anrl  must  therefore  drop  its  original  name 
for  the  right  one.  In  such  a case  the  specific  name 
would  still  be  retained  thus: — from  Linnaeus’  genus 
Polyiiodium,  several  genera  have  since  been  made  and 
his  Polypodium  cristatum  has  its  generic  name  altered 
to  Dryopteris,  but  the  specific  name  remains  and  we 
therefore  have  Dryopteris  cristata  and  to  give  credit  to 
the  original  author  it  is  written  Dryopteris  cristata  ( L. ) 
dray,  signifying  the  retention  of  Linmeus’  specific  name 
but  denoting  that  Gray  is  the  authority  for  the  correct 
name.  According  to  this  rule  we  obtain  such  duplicate 
names  of  Sassafras  Sassafras,  Benzoin  Benzoin,  Dier- 
villa  Diervilla,  etc.,  where  the  generic  and  specific  names 
are  the  same.  'Phis  happens  thus;  — Linnaeus’  was  the 
author  of  the  name  .\splenium  Scolopendrium  and  when 
the  genus  was  divided  this  plant  was  placed  with  Scolo- 
pendrium. The  earliest  authority  for  this  last  name 
was  Karstin  who  gave  it  the  name  Scolopendrium, 
Scolopendrium  ( Deulsch  FI.  278.  1880 — 83)  therefore 
the  correct  name  of  the  genus  is  Scolopendrium  taken 
from  Karstin  and  the  specific  name  Scolopendrium 
taken  from  Linna;us  which  equals  Scolopendrium  Scolo- 
pendrium Karst,  or  it  could  be  written  Scolopendrium 
( Karst ) Scolopendrium. 

Rule  4.  The  original  name  is  to  be  maintained, 
whether  published  as  species,  subspecies  or  variety. 

This  is  merely  a plank  inserted  in  the  platform  oppos- 
ed to  confusion. 

.\n  instance  may  be  cited  in  our  native  Yew  the 
elder  Michaiix  in  1 803  calls  it  Taxus  baccata  v ir,  minor; 


whereas  in  1806  Willdenow  called  it  Taxus  Canadensis. 
Both  referred  it  to  the  correct  genus  but  Michauxs’ 
specific  name  being  the  older  that  would  have  the  pre- 
ference. In  this  case  however  the  plant  he  reduces  to 
a variety  of  the  European  Yew  was  raised  to  specific 
rank  and  his  varietal  name  was  made  the  specific  thus 
Taxus  minor  (Michx.) 

Rule  5.  The  publication  of  a generic  name  or  a 
binominal  invalidates  the  name  for  any  subsequently 
published  genus  or  species  respectively. 

Thus  Halesia  a name  given  to  the  Silver  Bell  by 
Ellis  in  1756  was  later  found  to  be  wrongly  placed  and 
the  name  Mohria  was  proposed — this  was  the  name  of 
a fern  and  upon  discovery  (after  publication)  it  was 
substituted  by  Mohrodendron. 

The  generic  name  is  therefore  Mohrodendron  but 
Linnfeus’  specific  name  is  retained  which  makes  it 
Mohrodendron  carolinum  (L. ) Britton.  According  to 
this  rule  one  name  only  is  preserved  for  a genus  or 
species— the  first  one  used  unless  it  rightly  belonged  to 
another  in  which  case  the  next  oldest  is  to  be  used. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  by  mistake  or  without  full 
knowledge  of  other  names  the  same  name  is  given  to 
two  different  plants,  thus  the  §oft  or  white  maple  has 
long  been  known  as  Acer  dasycarpum  according  to 
Ehrhardt  and  the  Rock  or  Sugar  maple  was  called  .-\cer 
saccharinum  by  Wangenheim.  It  happens  that  Linnaeus 
called  the  Silver  maple  .Acer  Saccharinum  in  1753  which 
therefore  supersedes  Ehrhardts  name  give  in  1789. 
Wangenheim  gave  the  rock  maple  the  name  of  .Acer 
Saccharinum  in  1787  and  Marshall  named  it  Acer 
Sa- charum  in  1785  therefore  the  latter  is  correct  for 
the  Rock  maple.  Supposing  this  tree  had  not  been  re- 
ferred to  any  species  previous  to  Wangenheim,  even 
though  it  would  then  have  been  the  oldest  it  could  not 
be  used  because  Linnaeus  had  used  the  same  name  32 
years  before  and  the  procedure  would  have  been  to  use  the 
next  oldest  name  for  the  Rock  maple  which  would  have 
been  Acer  barbatum,  Michx  (FI.  Bor.  .Am.  2:252.  1803.) 

Rule  6.  Publication  of  genus  consists  only,  (i  ) in 
the  distribution  of  a printed  description  of  the  genus 
named;  (2  ) in  the  publication  of  the  name  of  the  genus 
and  the  citation  of  one  or  more  previously  published 
species  as  examples  or  types  of  the  genus,  with  or  with- 
out a diagnosis. 

Rule  7.  Publication  of  a species  only,  (1.)  in  the 
distribution  of  a printed  description  of  the  species 
named;  ( 2 ) in  the  publishing  of  a binominal,  with  re- 
ference to  a previously  published  species  as  a type. 

Rule  8.  Similar  generic  names  are  not  to  be  reject- 
ed on  account  of  slight  differences,  except  in  the  spelling 
of  the  same  word. 

Rule  9.  In  the  case  of  a species  which  has  been 
transferred  fron  one  genus  to  another,  the  original  author 
must  always  be  cited  in  parenthesis  followed  by  the 
author  of  the  new  binominal. 

Rule  10.  In  determining  the  name  of  a genus  or 
species  to  which  two  or  more  names  have  been  given 
by  an  author  in  the  same  volume,  or  on  the  same  page 
of  a volume,  precedence  shall  decide. 


Emil  Alisihe. 
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GRAFTING  OF  TREES. 

The  grafting  of  trees,  besides  being  a profitable 
undertaking  usually,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  the  union  of  the  two  different  sorts  on  one  tree 
being  something  of  a mysterious  operation  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  how  the  wood  of  trees  is 
formed  and  how  the  union  of  parts  is  accomplished. 

On  nearly  every  place  there  are  trees  which 
might  be  profitably  grafted,  some  with  much  better 
sorts  and  others  with  new  kinds  to  be  tested.  Cions 
required  for  grafting  purposes  should  be  cut  some 
time  in  the  winter  while  quite  dormant.  The  shoots 
to  cut  are  those  made  last  summer.  Those  ot  about 
half  inch  diameter  are  of  suitable  thickness,  though 
a little  more  or  less  won’t  matter.  These  shoots 
have  to  be  kept  fresh  and  quite  dormant  until 
wanted  for  use,  which  will  be  when  the  buds  on 
orchard  trees  are  commencing  to  swell  in  early 
spring.  They  may  be  buried  up  entirely  out  doors 
or  covered  over  with  sand  or  soil  in  a cave  or  quite 
cold  cellar.  They  must  be  in  a cool  place,  as  when 
used  they  must  be  in  a less  forward  condition  than 
the  tree  they  are  to  be  placed  on.  The  length  of 
cion  to  be  used  in  grafting  depends  somewhat  on 
the  distance  the  buds  on  it  are  apart.  There  are 
usually  two  buds  allowed  above  the  part  inserted  in 
the  cleft  of  the  branch,  though  one  is  enough;  and 
in  fact,  one  only  is  usually  permitted  to  grow  if  both 
start.  But  as  one  sometimes  fails  to  push  out,  the 
cion  is  permitted  to  carry  two,  one  being  rubbed 
out — the  lower  one — should  both  push  out.  There 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  what  trees  may  be  grafted. 
All  fruit  trees  as  a rule  may  be  and  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  and  very  many  ornamental  trees 
are  multiplied  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  raise 
trees  in  large  quantities,  such  as  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers,  procure  small,  one  year  old  seedlings. 
These  they  cut  off  at  the  collar,  and  graft  the  root. 
This  is  carried  on  in  doors  all  winter  long.  As  the 
seedlings  are  grafted  they  are  labeled,  tied  in  bun- 
dles, packed  in  boxes  of  sand,  the  tops  only  not 
being  covered,  and  set  away  in  a cool  place  until 
spring  comes,  when  they  are  set  out,  close  together, 
in  rows,  out  of  doors.  As  a rule,  home  made  graft- 
ing wax  is  used,  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  graft- 
ing. This  is  made  by  heating  together  in  some  iron 
vessel  I pound  rosin,  pound  beeswax  and  2 
pounds  tallow.  After  a thorough  melting  it  can  be 
easily  warmed  up  at  any  time  for  use,  a little  oil 
lamp  contrivance  answering  for  the  purpose  very 
well.  After  the  cions  have  started  to  grow,  the 
wax  will  have  to  be  removed  on  one  side  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  the  cutting  of  the  strings  holding  to- 
gether the  stock  and  cion,  or  the  strings  will  cut  in 
to  the  wood  as  growth  proceeds. 

J.  M. 


PRINTED  LABELS  FOR  LIVING  PLANTS, 

The  discussion  in  many  quarters  on  the  labeling  of 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  so  as  to  increase  and  fasten  public  at- 
tention upon  them,  is  leading  to  the  production  of  a 
label  that  will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  service.  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Kellerman  in  a recent  issue  of  ^‘The  Agri- 
cultural SiudcTii,"  describes  a label  he  has  devised.  In 
the  course  of  an  article  he  says: 

“The  importance  of  a plain  and  easily  legible  label 
for  living  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  in  conservatories,  bo- 
tanic gardens  and  public  parks  has  been  underestimated. 
To  the  absence  or  illegibility  of  labels  is  largely  attrib- 
utable the  ignorance,  even  on  the  part  of  cultured  peo- 
ple, of  trees  and  other  plants.  Our  native  plants  are 
largely  unknown  to  the  people  who  have  opportunity  to 
see  them  almost  daily. 

“The  pot  labels  used  in  greenhouses  are  extremely 
unsatisfactory  and  generally  useless  to  the  public.  The 
writing  is  mostly  done  with  a lead  pencil  and  is  quite 
generally  illegible  to  the  visitors.  But  the  main  objec- 
tion is  that  the  name  is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 
Labels  to  out-door  plants  when  written  or  painted  on 
stakes,  are  sometimes  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  but 
always  less  easily  read  than  when  printed  in  plain  broad- 
faced type.  The  large  zinc  strips  nailed  on  trees  in 
parks  or  other  public  grounds,  on  which  are  painted  the 
names,  are  wholly  unjustifiable.  Both  for  plants  in  the 
conservatory  and  out-of-doors  I have  adopted  the 
printed  card  label  which  is  very  satisfactory  and  in  the 
long  run  comparatively  inexpensive. 

“I  have  devised  a label  holder  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  sheet  brass.  No.  24,  cut  the  length  of  the  card 
label,  but  one-half  inch  wider  and  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  are  bent  over  (this  is  done  with  a tinner’s  brake,) 
under  which  edges  the  card  is  slipped. 

“Three  plans  are  adopted  to  support  the  labels;  for 
pot  plants  in  the  conservatory,  for  outdoor  herbs  and 
shrubs,  and  for  trees  respectively.  The  first  consists  of 
a stiff  wire,  bent  hairpin  shape,  soldered  at  the  back  of 
the  brass  holder,  the  two  free  ends  being  a few  or  sev- 
eral inches  in  length  suitable  for  thrusting  in  the  soil  of 
pots  of  varying  depths.  These  suppoits  are  bent  back- 
ward slightly  but  uniformly  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
label  holder  so  as  to  give  a proper  bevel  or  angle  to  the 
card  label. 

“The  label  holder  for  the  outdoor  plants  consists  of 
a steel  rod  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  At  the  middle 
of  this  iron  stake  two  bends  are  made,  one  very  sharp, 
(heating  is  required,)  so  as  to  present  a square  shoul- 
der allowing  the  use  of  a hammer  or  mallet  in  driving 
the  stake  to  the  proper  depth,  the  shoulder  being  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  when  the  stake  is  placed  is  not  ob- 
served by  the  visitor  and  it  insures  a uniform  depth  of 
the  stake  and  height  of  the  label.  The  uppermost  por- 
tion (two  inches)  ot  the  stake  is  bent  backward  so  as  to 
present  the  proper  bevel  or  angle  for  easy  reading  of  the 
label.  It  is  on  this  p irt  that  the  brass  label  holder  is 
riveted  with  copper  rivets  (iron  would  discolor  the 
label.) 

“'For  trees  the  label  holder  is  placed  on  the  trunk 
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about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  nails  are  used  in- 
serted in  the  two  holes  that  were  for  the  rivets.  A very 
thin  piece  of  mica  is  used  to  prevent  contact  of  the 
card  label  and  nail  heads. 

“The  method  adopted  for  protecting  the  printed  label 
is  simply  the  insertion  of  a thin  piece  of  mica  of  the 
same  size  in  front  of  the  label.  Though  water  enters  at 
the  ends  behind  the  mica  and  dampens  the  label  during 
every  rain  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  print- 
ing. It  will  be  many  months  before  the  discoloration 
of  the  card  is  such  that  a fresh  label  need  be  inserted. 
Renewal  once  a year  will  be  sufficient,  though  to  change 
them  both  in  early  spring  and  early  fall  gives  better  sat- 
isfaction. The  size  adopted  for  our  greenhouse  plants 
is  one  by  two  and  a half  inches  and  for  outdoor  plants 
two  by  four  and  one-half  inches.  The  iron  stakes  are 
painted  black  before  riveting  on  the  label  holders.  The 
mica  should  press  close  to  the  card  label  otherwise  the 
moisture  will  condense  and  collect  in  visible  quantities 
when  the  sun  shines  directly  on  it.  The  labels  we  use 
in  the  Botanical  Department  gives  the  common  name  in 
large  black  type  occupying  one  line,  and  below  this  in 
smaller  tyjre  the  scientific  name  is  given,  also  the  family 
to  which  the  species  belongs  and  the  country  in  which 
it  is  indigenous.” 

The  subject  of  properly  labeling  trees  and  plants  in 
our  public  places,  and  the  necessity  for  so  doing  in  or- 
der to  seen  e the  educational  values,  is  one  that  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention.  It  is  a matter  of  considerable 
importance. 

GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  L. 

POLEMONIALES. 

THE  POLEMONIUM,  CONVOLVULUS  AND  SOLANUM 

ALLIANCE. 

( Concluded) . 

locJiroma,  in  15  species, 
are  from  the  Andean  regions 
of  tropical  America.  I.  fuch- 
sioides  and  others  are  shrubs 
with  orange,  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple flowers.  One  or  two  are 
in  California. 

Solandra  is  a genus  of 
South  American  shrubs  and 
climbers.  S.  grandiflora  prom- 
ises well  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Datura  has  12  species, 
some  of  which  have  become 
cosmopolitan  in  warm  regions. 

The  large  shrubby  drooping 
flowered  kinds  have,  some  of 
them,  become  naturalized  on 
the  Mexican  border.  S.  su- 
aveolens  is  sometimes  hardy 
as  to  its  roots  at  the  lower 


south.  S.  sanguinea,  Peruvian  originally,  al- 
though hardier  in  constitution,  is  less  commonly 
seen  in  the  states  for  some  reason.  There  are  sev- 
eral large  flowered,  sometimes  fragrant  annuals 
more  or  less  grown. 

Cestruin  is  a large  genus,  which  now  includes 
Habrothamnus,  several  are  in  cultivation  and  one 
or  two  are  naturalized  in  the  southwest. 

Nicotiana  is  the  tobacco  genus  with  about  40 
species  in  tropical  America,  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
Australia.  Several  are  adventive  or  native  to  the 
warm  parts  of  the  United  States.  Several  have 
fine  foliage,  and  some  have  fragrant  showy  flowers, 
such  as  N.  alba,  upright,  and  N.  sylvestris, 
drooping. 

Fabianah.d.-i,  ii  species  natives  of  Chili,  Bolivia 
and  Brazil.  1'.  imbricata  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
cultivated.  It  is  a pretty  ericoid  shrub  with  white 
flowers.  It  is  apt  to  get  bare  at  bottom,  however, 
and  should  have  attention  in  pruning  and  frequent 
propagation. 

The  Salpiglossideae  contains  many  plants  of 
such  favorite  garden  genera  as  Pemnia,  Nierem- 
bergia,  Schizanthus,  Salpiglossis,  Browallia,  Strep- 
tosolon,  Brunsfelsia  and  some  others,  which  have 
often  been  included  in  the  alliance  which  is  to 
follow.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  mere  enumeration 
that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  the 
groups  with  showy  plants.  In  the  absence  of  good 
e.xamples  the  difficulty  lies  in  appreciating  the 
possibilities. 


Ja  Hit's  Mac  Filer  son . 
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Springfield,  111.,  on  January  9,  at  a .special  election,  voted 
to  adopt  a system  of  parks  and  boulevards. 


* * * 

The  park  conimi.ssioners  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  decided 
upon  adding  another  park  to  the  Cleveland  .S3’.stem,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  citv,  which  will  contain  .some  150  acres.  This  project 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a long  time,  and  it  will  form  a 
connecting  link  for  those  already’  provided.  The  land  will  cost 
about  $Ho,oou. 

TT  -Jv 

Unless  the  Wa.shington  authorities  hasten  to  include  the 
famous  Calaveras,  California,  grove  of  big  trees  in  some  national 
])ark  scheme,  it  is  probable  thej'  will  be  converted  into  lumber, 
as  the  property  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a large  lumber  firm. 
A numlier  of  associations  are  actively  at  work  on  projects  to 
save  the  grove,  the  destruction  of  which  would  be  a public 
scandal. 

* * * 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Commission  held  a special 
meeting  last  month  and  discus.sed  the  purchase  of  additions  to 
the  state  parks.  Of  the  lands  purchased  h\’  the  commission  so 
far  about  20,000  acres  are  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
River.  The  remainder,  about  39,000  acres,  are  on  the  Susque- 
hanna water  .shed.  There  are  also  in  sight  now,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a speed}’  purchase,  about  40,000  acres  more,  providing 
terms  and  conditions  can  be  agreed  upon.  The  lowest  price 
paid  was  50  cents  per  acre;_the  highest  price  was  $2  per  acre. 

In  October  next  the  Chicamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Park  Commission  will  hold  a general  inspection  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  as  re- 
gards text  on  tablets  and  monuments,  landmarks  de.signating 
lines  of  battle  and  important  localities  on  the  seven  battlefields 
included  in  the  park  project.  At  the  time  named  there  will  be 
between  1,300  and  1,400  tablets  for  inspection,  over  half  of  which 
are  the  large  historical  plates,  and  228  of  which  are  the  historical 
plates  on  monuments.  There  will  be  51 1 locality  tablets  for 
verification,  350  regimental  markers  of  fighting  positions,  beside 
those  occupied  by  the  regimental  monuments,  and  1 78  battery 
tablets,  making,  with  50  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  sea.son, 
over  2,000  tablets  for  examination,  besides  .several  hundred  battle 
positions  of  brigade  lines. 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  January,  a report  was  read  from  Mr.  Warren 
H.  Manning  on  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  Minne- 
apolis park  syvstem.  Last  .summer  he  made  a careful  study  of  the 
parks  and  some  of  his  suggestions  were  acted  upon.  In  the  report 
he  discouraged  the  maintenance  of  a large  numher  of  animals 
at  Minnehaha  park,  and  advocated  the  spending  of  the  money 
neces.sarv  to  keep  them  on  the  natural  .scenery.  He  believed 
that  it  was  proper  to  get  a collection  of  Minne.sota  flora  and 
fauna,  but  con.sidered  sea  lions  and  exotics  an  expensive  luxury 
from  which  no  great  benefit  was  derived.  He  further  advocated 
the  care  of  the  bluff's  along  the  Mbssissippi,  .saying  that  outside 
of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud.son,  there  was  no  other  city  in  the 
union  that  had  so  great  possibilities  for  magnificent  scenery. 

* * * 

"IPbe  city  of  Quincy,  Jll,,  has  five  parks  under  the  care 


and  control  of  the  Ouincy  Boulevard  and  Park  Association, 
in  which  are  four  luiles  of  drives.  The  a.s.sociation  alto- 
.gether  looks  after  ten  miles  of  boulevards  and  streets  and  108 
acres  of  park  area.  The  a.s.sociation  has  been  constantly  exer- 
cising influence  towards  improving  Ouincy,  and  the  interesting 
})roblems  of  securing  funds  for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  the  parks  is  an  entertaining  chapter  in  the  city's  history.  By 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  promptly  paying  taxes  there  is  left  a sur- 
plus ill  the  town  treasury  after  paying  expenses,  which  by  reso- 
lution is  turned  over  to  the  as.sociation  for  park  purposes.  This 
year  the  amount  will  probably  reach  .some  113,000.  In  addition 
to  this  the  dog  tax  is  applied  to  the  .same  purpose,  and  this  is 
expected  to  realize  a further  f2, 000.  The  .several  parks  and  acre- 
age are  as  follows:  Madi.son  Park,  8‘4  acres;  Riverview  Park, 
7 acres;  vSouth  Park,  58!^  acres;  Primrose  Park,  12  acres,  and 
Indian  Mounds,  22  acres.  The  park  .system  of  Ouincv  most 
clearly  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  by  the  su.stained  energy 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  and  what  has  been  accompli.shed  there 
can  also  he  attained  by  similar  enthusiasm  elsewhere. 

* 

due  of  the  inqiortant  matters  touched  upon  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  that  of  its  street  shade  trees,  which  are  now  under  the 
care  of  the  park  commis.sioners.  There  were  planted  147  Am- 
erican Pfiins,  51  Rock  Maples,  38  White  Ash  and  3 Norway 
Maple,  a total  of  239.  During  the  year  482  trees  were  trimmed, 
720  new  wire  guards  put  on  and  2,174  old  guards  repaired. 
Unfortunately  a great  number  of  trees  have  died  or  are  declining, 
and  the  commissioners  have  instituted  serious  inve.stigations 
into  the  cause.  In  the  report  of  the  landscape  architects,  Messrs. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  on  this  subject  they  say:  During  the  past  sum- 
mer it  was  generally  noticed  throughout  the  whole  Metropolitan 
district  of  Boston,  that  certain  unusual  conditions  of  climate  or 
the  ravages  of  some  disease  had  caused  the  decline  and  death  of 
a great  number  of  trees.  * * * The  examinations  which  we 
made  lead  us  to  believe  that  while  unfavorable  conditions  of 
light,  air,  moi.sture  and  .soil  might  be  blamed  for  the  death  of 
many  of  the  trees  in  the  .streets  of  Cambridge,  there. were  evi- 
dences that  other  agencies  had  been  more  active  in  their  dendse. 
* * * We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  unusual  death  rale  to 
protracted  hot  and  dry  weather  immediately  preceded  by  periods 
of  unusual  moisture  during  a .season  following  a .severe  winter. 

* * -x- 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  la.st  annual  report  of  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chica.go.  The  total  area  embraced 
within  the  limit  of  the  South  Parks  and  Boulevards  is  1501  acres 
within  a fraction,  of  which  the  parks  comprise  1181  acres. 
There  are  17.28  miles  of  boulevard  and  nearly  42  miles  of  im- 
proved drives.'  Including  a balance  in  hand  on  Dec.  i,  1898, 
of  183,950.24,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $573,639.04, 
$40,638.23  having  been  received  from  refectory,  boats,  games  and 
other  park  privileges.  The  expenditures  were  $492,272.36. 
The  park  .sy.stem  is  lighted  by  electricity  practically  from  its 
own  plant,  a small  section  in  an  outlying  part  is  supplied  from 
an  outside  company.  The  cost  of  operating  the  arc  lamps,  of 
which  there  are  494  of  2000  c.  p.  M’as  a trifle  over  2 cents  per 
lamp  hour,  which  included  maiutenance  and  repairs.  The 
planting  notes  are  more  or  le.ss  indicative  of  prevailing  activit\’ 
in  the  system.  Theie  were  planted  out  from  the  park  nurseries 
208,760  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  442  elms  ranging  from  3 
in.  to  6 in.  and  8 in.  diameter  were  set  out  on  the  boulevards. 
The  park  nursery  has  now  on  hand  63,888  trees  and  shrubs  for 
future  use.  The  park  owns  1 19  horses,  and  the  number  of  men 
and  teams  employed  during  the  year  varied  from  335  men  in 
December  to  783  men  anfi  2i  teams  in  July,  not  including  th« 
park  teams,  „ 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Bohemian-Polish  St.  Adelhert’s 
cemetery  at  Norwood  Park,  Chicago,  shows  total  receipts  for  the 
year  1899,  122, 92:. 38;  the  expenditures  amounted  to  119,034.24. 

* * * 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Homewood  cemetery,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  the  following  figures  were  given:  Total  cash  re- 
ceipts were  167,322.27  of  which  $54,528.34  were  from  .sales  of 
lots.  In  the  expenditures  a sum  of  $36,352.26  is  charged  to  im- 
])rovenients  and  to  total  improvements  $3 14,024.50.  Permanent 

fund  amounts  to  over  $73,000. 

* * * 


The  Ladies’  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Columbia  fi'aHs, 
Me.,  undertook  the  work  of  putting  in  order  the  town  cemeter- 
ies in  which  it  expended  some  $700.  It  is  also  pushing  its  en- 
ergies in  other  directions.  An  improvement  association  in  every 
small  town  can  exercise  the  strongest  influence  in  creating  a 

sentiment  favorable  to  such  work. 

* * 


The  46th  annual  report  of  Pine  Grove  cemetery,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  was  submitted  to  the  city  authorities  in  January.  The 
total  receipts  were  $25,628.18  and  expenditures  $25,378.18. 
Among  the  receipts  were:  Appropriated  by  city  council  $9,000; 
sale  of  lots,  $5,338.37;  interments,  $2,631 ; foundations,  $745;  care 
of  lots,  $6,242.12;  .sale  of  plants,  $997.24.  The  perpetual  care 
fund  now  amounts  to  $110,176.34 

* * 

Mr.  Amos  Whiteley  in  transmitting  a $1,000  gold  bond  in 
trust  to  the  Fern  Cliff  cemetery,  Springfield,  ().,  made  this  pro- 
vision: “The  interest  to  be  applied  annually,  first  to  paying  the 
expenses  of  caring  for  the  Whiteley  lots  in  .said  cemetery ; the 
balance  to  the  expenses  of  caring  for  other  lots  and  grounds  not 
otherwi.se  provided  for."  This  is  a .suggestion  which  abounds  in 

])rom:ses  of  usefulne.ss  in  cemetery  care. 

* * * 

Babylon,  N.  Y.,  Rural  Cemetery  Association  has  recently 
adopted  resolutions  tending  to  bring  the  grounds  and  manage- 
ment a little  more  in  harmony  with  the  lawn  plan:  “That  here- 
after no  gravel  or  .soil  paths  be  made  between  lots;  that  said  paths 
be  kept  in  sod  and  the  grass  cut  by  the  association.  That  here- 
after no  stone  ( other  than  monuments  placed  near  or  in  centre 
of  lot)  .shall  be  more  than  three  feet  nine  inches  Irigh,  and  only 

one  stone  shall  be  placed  to  a mound.” 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  gives  the  total  expenditures  at  $19,910.23.  The 
amount  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$21,500.  There  was  a large  increase  in  the  requests  for  perpet- 
ual care,  .some  26  lot  holders  having  deposited  $3,329.20  to  this 
end.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $46,512.98,  representing  341 
lots.  The  number  of  interments  for  the  year  were  644,  making 
a total  of  22,840. 

* * * 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Little  Lake  Cemetery  Company, 
Petersborough,  Out.,  w'as  held  last  month  wdth  very  satisfactory 
reports,  the  receipts  exceeding  expenditures  and  leaving  a good 
working  balance  on  hand.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  con- 
tinued effort  to  improve  the  cemetery  on  modern  lines.  P'oot 
stones,  lot  markers  and  grave  mounds  are  feeing  lowered  to  al- 


low of  lawn  mower  work,  and  a number  of  fences  and  railings 
have  been  removed  from  lots  leaving  only  seven  such  objection- 
able features  in  the  cemetery.  Notice  of  motion  was  given  to  in- 
crease the  price  for  perpetual  care  from  $100  to  $200,  a move  in 
the  right  direction.  Considerable  planting  and  road  work  was 
done  (luring  the  year.  The  sales  of  lots  and  graves  amounted 
to  $t,69i  and  the  total  receipts  by  the  .superintendent  were 
$,5.i74-9”- 

* * * 

The  63rd  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rural  ceme- 
tery, Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  3r,  1899,  shows 
a perpetual  care  fund  of  $81,069.15,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$2,979.91.  The  general  fund  amounts  to  $84,769.76.  Lot  sales 
reached  $7,832.70.  There  w'e7-e  24  foundatioi7s  for  I77077un7e77ts 
a77d  27  f(7r  headsto77es  p’.it  in,  a77d  1 7 curbs  and  4 iro7i  fe77ces  re- 
777oved.  Nu777ber  of  burials  80.  Duri77g  the  .seaso7i  the  work  of 
cari77g  for  lots  was  greatly  increased  by  the  alar777i7ig  prese7ice 
of  the  n7uckworn7.  They  work  7i70sl  voraciously  on  7iew  and 
well  kept  lawns,  avoiding  the  ra77k  weeds  and  grasses  of  the 
7ieglected  lots.  No  less  tha77  700  private  lots  were  stripped  of 
turf,  the  soil  treated  with  salt  and  fertilizers  a77d  then  re-seeded. 
Sin7ilar  work  was  done  on  large  areas  of  the  ground  re.served  for 
gra.ss,  shrubs  and  trees.  Bu.shels  of  77iuckwor777s  were  gathered 
a7id  destroved.  It  is  thoi7ght  that  the  u77usual  co7iditio!7s  of 
cli777ate  in  the  .spring  caused  the  disastrous  visitatioi7. 

* * * 

Morningside  ce777eter_v,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  is  bei7ig  tleveloped 
to  beco777e  one  of  the  77iost  attractive  burial  lots  in  New  Et7gla77d. 
It  is  located  on  a phiteau  overlooking  the  Co7i7iectici7t  Valley  to 
the  north  and  south  a7id  coi77pletely  set  i7i  a framework  of  trees 
and  shri7bbery.  It  compri.ses  100  acres  of  grounds  adi77irably 
adapted  for  cemetery  purposes.  The  roadways  have,  .so  far  as 
it  is  po.ssible  until  spri7ig,  bee77  co777  pleted.  The  receiving  vault 
24  feet  bj-  37  feet  will  be  constructed  of  Du777777erstoi7,  Vt.,  gra77- 
ite  with  slate  roof,  with  interior  li7ied  with  white  glazed  brick, 
floor  of  n7arble  tiles  and  ceili7ig  of  steel.  It  will  contain  42  cata- 
combs and  a convei7ient  chapel  forfu7ieral  services.  On  the  ex- 
terior is  a roon7y  ]7orch  supported  by  four  granite  coh7i7i77.s,  and 
the  windows  are  of  cathedral  glass.  l77iproven7ents  will  coi7tinue 
whe77  spring  opens.  The  officers  a77d  stockholders  compri.se 
n7a7iy  of  the  wealthv  and  i77fluential  citize7is  of  Brattleboro  who 
are  deeply  intere.sted  and  ai77bitious  to  provide  their  town  with 
a cei7ietery  unrivaled  in  the  state. 

TT  TV  -X" 

Fairn70unt  a77d  Riverside  cer77eteries,  De77ver,  Colo.,  have 
bee77  consolidated,  a7id  both  are  i70w  under  one  manageme77t, 
the  for777er  havi77g  bought  Riverside  outright,  assuming  obliga- 
tio7is  and  liabilities  in  regard  to  endowi7ie7itfu77d  which  a7770U77t-i 
to  over  $60,000.  Riverside  has  about  160  acres  not  occupied, 
with  fine  buildings  and  ii77prove777ents.  It  was  orga77ized  20 
years  ago  on  the  pla7i  of  a77nual  asse.ss777ents  on  lot  ow77ers,  and 
those  wishing  to  receive  endowments  on  their  lots,  which  as  the 
ce7nete7-y  grew  older  required  constant  attentio7i  to  777aintai77 
.satisfactorily.  Fairn7ou77t  was  orga7iized  8 years  ago  strictlv  077 
the  “endowme77t’'  pla7i.  This  endown7ent  fund,  now  ai7iou77ts 
to  over  $700,000.  It  has  so7i7e  8,000  i7iterme7its,  and  is  kept  i7p 
on  advancetl  lines  of  moder7i  ce77ietery  practice.  While  both 
ce77ieteries  were  organized  for  profits  to  stockholders,  u])  to  date 
770  divide77ds  have  bee77  declared,  the  .stockholders  of  both  cen7- 
eteries  beii7g  wealthy  r77en,  the  profits  accrui77g  have  bee77  77sed 
i77  beautifying  and  i777provi77g  the  grounds.  The  expe77ses  are 
large  owing  to  the  arid  clii77  7te,  every  drop  of  water  for  irriga- 
tioi7  and  other  purposes  havi77g  to  be  purcha.sed.  Each  cei77e- 
terv  has  its  own  water  rights.  A cren7atory  is  to  be  b77ilt  to  cost 
$10,000  p.atterned  after  the  experience  of  the  leaditrg  cemeteries 
operating  them. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Youiijr  Itlen's  Assembly  of  Watertown, 
INIa.ss.,  amoii)^  many  imijortant  subjects  discussed  were  the  cem- 
eteries, and  a resolution,  moved  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  was  passed 
urgiiifj  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Street  cemetery.  In 
the  course  of  the  remarks  Mr.  Rand  said:  The  Common  Street 
cemetery,  is  not  a plea.sant  spot  to  look  upon.  Some  of  the  old 
trees  should  he  removed  and  a few  elms  planted  .so  that  in  a few 
years  they  would  afford  shade.  The  cemetery  should  he  made 
attractive  wdth  .shrubs  and  well  kept  paths.  The  Common  Street 
cemeter}-  is  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  seen  by  many  trav- 
elers, and  is  not  attractive.  The  town  will  .soon  have  three  cem- 
eteries, and  the  nearer  they  come  to  gardens  the  more  it  will  he 
to  the  credit  of  the  town.  The  Common  Street  cemetery  is  the 
site  of  the  old  meeting  hou.se.  Its  location  could  be  marked  for 
a small  amount  of  money,  and  a tablet,  with  more  complete  de- 
scription, might  be  erected.  In  some  way  this  re.sting  place  for 
the  dead  should  be  improved  and  made  a beautiful  place. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O., 
shows  total  receipts  amounting  to  108.39,  expenditures, 
$4,S,  027.12.  The  receipts  included  .sales  of  lots,  1:15,5  13.42;  vault 
fees,  f4,957:  graves,  $4,020;  labor  on  lots,  $2,920.05.  In  expen- 
ditures, the  labor  bills  amounted  to  $20,640.70.  Some  $250  were 
expended  in  trees,  plants  and  flow'ers. 

* * * 

The  Savannah  Ladies  Aid  Societ}^  of  the  2iid  Georgia  regi- 
ment, organized  for  the  Spanish  American  war,  has  undertaken 
to  further  a movement  for  a memorial  to  the  dead  of  the  regi- 
ment. A boulder  of  Georgia  granite  as  be.st  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  si.x  feet  long,  the  same  in  height,  and  three  feet  in 
width  was  decided  upon.  A cro.ss  is  to  be  cut  on  the  boulder  and 
inscribed  at  the  head  with  the  words  “In  IMemoriam.’’  At  the 
foot  of  the  cross  will  be  the  words  “Second  Georgia  Regiment.” 
On  either  .side  of  the  cross  will  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
decea.sed  members  of  the  war  organization.  It  will  be  erected 
immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  Laurel  Grove  ceme- 
ter v on  the  chapel  green,  and  the  Park  and  Tree  Commission  will 
superintend  the  improvement  of  the  site. 


The  statue,  erected  by  the  children  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  memory  of  the  noted  educator,  Ur.  Ivdward  Au.stin  Sheldon, 
was  unveiled  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  January  1 1.  The  statue 
is  in  bronze  and  represents  Dr.  Sheldon  in  a sitting  posture. 
At  his  side  is  a child  to  whom  he  is  imparting  knowledge 
through  an  object  lesson,  a sphere  being  held  in  his  left  hand  by 
which  he  is  demonstrating  his  lesson.  The  work  was  modelled 
by  John  Francis  Brines.  Two  hundred  thomsand  school  children 
contributed,  creating  a fund  of  $3,539-6». 


I CORRESPONDENCE.  ^ ^ | 

^ © 


In  reph'  to  a correspondent  desiring  a list  of  hardy  shrnl  s, 
herbaceous  plants,  etc.,  adapted  to  ornamental  planting  on  the 
prairies  of  Western  Nebraska,  the  following  from  Prof.  vSamuel 
R.  Green,  of  the  Univer.sity  of  :Minne.sota  Agricultural  lixperi- 
ment  Station  offers  a fine  choice  for  decorative  effects: 

Orn.-vmRXI'ap  Shruh.5.  Red  Twigged  D.rgwood,  Hardy 
Hydrangea,  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  Syringa,  Golden  spirea. 
Buckthorn,  Japanese  Ro.se,  Mis.souri  currant,  .Spirea,  L.  van 
Houttei,  Ash  Leafed  Spirea,  Spirea,  Buffalo  berry.  Lilac,  High 
bush  cranberry,  Snowlwll,  Cornus  stolonifera.  Hydrangea 
])aniculat:i  grandiflor.i,  Lonicer.i,  i.irt:irica,  Ph ihulelphus,  in 
variety,  Phy.socarpus  opulifolia,var.  aurea,  Rhamnnsc  :tharticuSj 


Ro.sa  rugo.sa,  Ribes  aurea,  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  Spirea  sorbifolia, 
Spirea  Obovata,  Sheperdia  argentea,  Syringa  vulgaris,  in  varie- 
ty, Viburnum  opulus,  Vilmrnum  opulus,  var.  sterilis. 

Hp;ri!.aceous  Pi,.\NT,s.  Columbine,  Lily  of  the  valley. 
Larkspur,  Bleeding  heart.  Baby's  breath,  German  iris.  Colored 
daisies.  Herbaceous  peonies.  Double  yarrow,.  Aqnilegia  vul- 
garis. Convallaria  majalis.  Delphinium  hybridium.  Dicentra 
spectabilis,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Pyrethrum  ro.seum,  Paeonia 
sp.,  Achillea  ptarmica,  flora  plena, 

YINK.S.  Virginia  creeper.  Bitter  sweet.  Virgin’s  bower. 
Wild  grape,  (staminate  form  ) Ampelopsis  \'irginica,Celastrus 
.scandens.  Clematis  Virginiana,  Vitis  riparia. 


LEGAL, 

UNWARRANTED  REr.UEATION.S. 

The  attempted  delegation,  in  section  47  of  the  New  York 
law  governing  cemetery  as.sociation  to  fix  a fine  for  the  violation 
of  a regulation  made  by  the  a.ssociation,  a trial  term  of  the 
sujmeme  court  of  New  York,  Fulton  county,  holds,  is  not  a 
valid  exerci.se  of  legislative  power.  The  court  further  holds,  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Johnstown  Cemetery  A.ssociation  against  Parker, 
.that,  where  the  deeds  to  lots  reserve  the  right  to  each  proprietor 
to  cultivate  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  ( and  growing  gra.ss  mn.st 
be  considered  as  a plant,  being  embraced  within  the  definition 
of  a plant!  upon  the  premises,  this  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
the  lot  owner  to  enter  upon,  and  cut  from  time  to  time  the 
grass  and  remove  the  weeds  growing  upon,  the  lot. 

Again,  the  deed  transferring  the  entire  title  to  the  property, 
subject  only  to  the  regulations  that  were  attached  to  it,  the 
court  holds  that  it  gave  to  the  owner  the  absolute  use  and  con- 
trol, except  so  far  as  they  were  inconsistent  with  any  right 
which  was  to  be  exercised  under  the  ' deed  hy  the  cemetery 
association.  It  gave  to  him  the  absolute  right  of  ingre.ss  at  any 
time,  to  enter  upon  the  lot  for  any  of  the  purposes  that  were 
con.sistent  with  its  use  aud, occupation.  In  such  a case,  it  in- 
sists, it  is  the  ab.solute  and  unqualified  right  of  the  owner  to 
enter  upon  that  lot,  and  to  do  anything  thereon,  as  an  owner,  not 
incon.sistent  with  any  right  which  the  cemeter}^  a.s,sociation 
may  have. 

The  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
grounds,  the  court  goes  on  to  sa\q  does  not  extend  to  the  right 
to  curtail  the  right  of  au  owner  to  occupy  his  lot.  He  mav 
occu])_v  it  despite  anj’  rules  or  regulations  of  the  a.ssociation,  so 
far  as  it  does  not  affect  any  right  of  theirs.  If  they  can  make  a 
regulation  that  the  superintendent  shall  do  all  the  work  n])on 
the  lots,  they  may  make  a regulation  that  no  monuments  shal 
be  erected  except  by  the  superintendent. 

And  more  especially  does  the  court  here  hold  unreasonable, 
under  such  circumstances,  a rule  or  regulation  the  object  of 
which  is  to  compel  lot  owners  to  employ  the  superintendent  to 
care  for  and  take  charge  of  their  lots,  so  as  to  produce  a revenue 
for  the  as.sociation. 

Flven  a.s.suming  that  a right  was  reserved  by  the  a.ssociation 
to  pass  regulations  governing  the  care  of  the  lots,  the  court  holds 
that  such  a regulation  as  that  suggested  would  not  be  a reasonable 
one.  It  is  not  rea.sonable  to  deprive  the  owner  of  a lot  of  the 
right  to  cultivate  flowers,  plants,  gra.ss,  and  .shrubbery  upon 
his  lot,  so  long  as  he  doe.S  not  violate  any  right  of  the  cemetery 
association.  He  has  the  absolute  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and 
to  use  the  lot,  within  those  limits,  as  free  from  hindrance  as  he 
has  his  own  household  premises. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  court  suggests  that  the  as.sociation 
might  regulate  the  hours  at  which  work  might  be  done  upon 
lots  (that  is,  within  reasonable  limits;)  the)-  might  sav  that  no 
work  should  be  done  njion  a lot  during  a burial  in  the  \ icinil\-; 
and,  generally,  the\'  might  make  rea.sonable  regulations. 
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Lawn  Making. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  general 
gardening  is  the  production  of  a good  turf 
and  maintaining  it.  Yet  it  is  ea.sy  to  .solve, 
too,  if  carefully  attended  to.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  start  right.  There  should  be 
a good,  rich,  loamy  top-.soil,  six  inches  in 
depth,  at  least,  in  which  the  seed  should 
be  sown.  Ihiless  for  .some  very  good 
reason,  which  would  seldom  be  the  case, 
one  kind  of  grass  only  should  he  .sown, 
which  will  make  an  even,  regular  growth 
— if  cared  for.  Dishonest  contractors  are 
occasionally  to  he  met  with  who  do  not 
he.sitate  to  “.skimp”  with  the  top-.soil, 
and  a weak,  stunted  and  tufted  growth 
of  grass  is  the  result.  Kentucky  Blue- 
gra.ss  is  the  mo.st  popular  and  best  for 
more  northern  States,  being  very  hard}’ 
and  close-growing.  It  is  a famous  pa.sture 
grass,  and  thrives  in  almost  all  soils. 
For  exce.ssivelv  dry  soils,  where  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  establish  ordinary 
gra.ss.  Sheep  Fe.scue,  a very  fine,  “silky” 
grass,  will  he  found  admirable.  Around 
the  base  of  large  trees,  where  it  is  not 
also  shady,  it  will  grow  right  up  to  their 
trunks.  This  is  also  recommended  for 
sowing  in  .sod  which  is  troubled  with  an- 
nual grass  or  weeds,  as  it  may  he  cut 
verv  close,  and  the  annuals  prevented 
from  seeding.  AVhile  telling  what  to  do, 
it  is  well  to  add  what  to  avoid.  What- 
ever kind  of  gra.ss  is  employed  to  .seed 
with,  it  should  be  of  a slightly  creeping, 
and  not  of  a tufty  character.  It 
is  impo.ssihle  to  make  a close,  even 
carpet  with  a tufty  gra,ss. — Meehans' 
Monthly. 

* » * 

Decorative  Grasses. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Decorative 
Gra.sses  is  unquestionably  Gynerium  ar- 
gentum, also  known  as  pampas-gra.ss, 
which  thrives  especially  in  the  southwest 
of  our  country  and  is  not  hardy  east  of 
the  Rockies.  But  it  can  he  raised  with 
protection  as  far  north  as  Maine,  requir- 
ing only  a litter  of  straw  in  the  winter 
time.  Its  silky  silver-white  plumes, 
which  it  bears  in  the  summer,  are  very 
showy.  It  does  well  in  dry  situations,  a 
fact  that  commends  it  to  the  arid  belt. 

Erianthus  Ravenme  is  another  decor- 
ative gra.ss  of  great  value  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  garden.  It  is  a perennial 
and  requires  several  years  to  reach 
perfection,  but  it  does  not  need  as  much 
protection  against  Jack  Fro.st.  It  lacks 


the  plumes  of  the  pampas-grass  but,  as 
though  nature  wanted  to  make  up  for 
this,  its  foliage  is  far  more  attractive. 

Gymnothrix  latifolia  is  not  as  well 
known  in  the  United  States  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  sown  under  glass  in  February 
and  transplanted  in  May,  that  is  to  say 
out  of  doors.  It  develops  rapidly,  and 
until  Septendjer  attains  considerable 
height,  but  is  killed  by  the  fir.st  frost  that 
comes  along.  It  resembles  the  bamboo, 
and  its  leaves  do  not  look  unlike  that  of 
corn.  It  can  easily  be  wintered  in  the 
cellar  or  pit  and  obtains  great  size  with 
age. 

Bamhusa  anrea  is  another  plant  that 
.should  be  more  common  in  our  gardens. 
It  may  be  wintered  in  the  open  ground 
with  slight  protection  and  looks  very  fine 
with  its  clusters  of  delicate  leaves  and 
golden  lined  stalks. 

Eulalia  is  a desirable  gra.ss  for  the  open 
lawn  or  border  of  .shrubbery. — Dr.  Hugo 
Erickson,  in  Vick's  Magazine . 

* * ♦ 

Fall  and  Winter  Work  Against  Injurious 
Insects. 

IVIan  v of  our  most  destructive  insects 
pa.ss  the  winter  either  among  matted  pro- 
strate grass,  among  fallen  leaves  or 
especially  along  osage  hedges,  lanes  and 
fence  corners.  Whenever  such  places 
can  be  burned  over  in  late  Fall,  Winter 
or  early  Spring,  the  effect  will  be  to  des- 
troy many  of  the.se.  Instead  of  having 
our  annual  clearing  up  in  May,  as  many 
do  who  clear  up  their  premises  at  all, 
this  should  be  done  during  the  .seasons 
above  mentioned,  as  by  May  many  of  the 
destructive  in.sects  have  left  their  Winter 
(juarters  and  are  beyond  reach.  In  the 
orchard,  the  falling  of  the  leaves  will 
reveal  cocoons  and  even  imsects  upon  the 
trees  that  cannot  be  easily  detected  while 
the  foliage  is  still  hanging  to  these  trees. 
IMany  in.sects  pass  the  Winter  within  a 
folded  leaf  that  is  attached  to  the  twig  to 
prevent  it  from  droirping  off  and  in  this 
way  deceive  the  eye  of  the  orchardi.st.  It 
will  pay  to  go  over  the  orchard  and  re- 
move all  the  cocoons  and  dried  leaves 
still  clinging  to  the  trees. — Horticultural 
Visitor. 

* 4<-  * 

Wild  Flowers  for  the  Garden. 

When  planing  for  the  early  flower 
.garden  do  not  forget  tlie  wild  flowers. 
.Select  a moi.st,  shad}’  sjiot,  remove  suf- 
ficient earth  and  fill  in  with'  carefullv 


sekclfd  leaf  nrold  frem  1l;e  Iciest. 
Fringe  the  bed  with  jiretty  maielenhair 
and  other  small  ferns,  fill  it  with  spring 
beauties,  anemone,  wild  hepatica  and  vio- 
lets. The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  make 
a wild  flower  bed,  but  as  the  plants  are 
more  hardv  than  cultivated  ones,  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  their  safe 
removal  at  any  time  if  taken  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  adhering  and  kept  well 
watered  and  shaded. — The  Minnesota 
Horticulturist. 

» * * 

Magnolias. 

Few’  flowers  are  better  appreciated  by 
the  public  generally,  than  the  magnolia. 
Such  a display  of  large  flow’ers  is  .seldom 
seen  on  a tree  of  any  other  kind.  Coming 
early,  before  the  leaves,  of  fine  form  and 
strong,  sweet  odor,  they  are  indeed  at- 
tractive. To  many  persons  a magnolia, 
is  simply  a magnoli.i,  varieties  or  species 
disregarded.  But  some  consideration  of 
the  kinds  is  quite  to  be  desired.  To  me 
the  prettiest.  Magnolia  Soulangeana, 
popular  taste  or  knowledge  usually  puts 
aside.  It  is  intermediate  between  the 
purple  and  the  pure  white,  having  a deep 
suffusion  of  pink  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
shading  out  to  clear  w’hite.  It  is  in  less 
of  a hurry  to  blo,ssom  in  the  Spring  than 
the  white,  M.  conspicua,  therefore  less 
likely  to  he  frozen  in  the  bud;  although 
if  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  buildings 
or  sheltered  from,  the  sun  there  is  less 
tendency  to  blos.som  too  soon.  M.  Sou- 
langeana makes  a hand.some  gro-wth, 
rapid  and  strong,  with -large  leaves.  In 
this  respect  it  is  quite  unlike  the  purple, 
w’hich  makes  numerous  slender  stems, 
suckering  from  the  base  to  form  a large 
clump.  The  purple  color  is,  of  course, 
a good  one,  especially  in  contrast  with 
the  white.  Magnolia  Lenni  is  a very 
dark  purple,  of  better  form  as  regards 
the  petals,  which  have  more  rounding 
tips  and  last  longer.  The  .growth  is 
heavier  than  that  of  M.  purpurea.  The.se 
three  are  the  better  knowm  of  the  .shrubb}’ 
magnolias;  but  there  is  another  more  rare, 
yet  well  appreciated  in  certain  quarters. 
It  is  M.  .stellata  or  Ilalleana,  a dwarf 
species,  quite  distinct  in  habit,  leaf  and 
flower.  Four  or  five  feet  is  the  approxi- 
mate height,  thoiygh  I have  seen  some 
old  specimens  quite  7 feet  in  height,  and 
very  broad.  The  leaves  are  rather  narrow’, 
not  unlike  in  shape  to  tho.se  of  M.  glauca. 
The  flow’ers  are  earliest  of  all,  yet  seldom 
injured  by  frost,  being  better  protected 
by  its  dwarf  habit.  The  petals  are  very 
narrow  and  numerous — it  might  be  term- 
ed a .semi-double  flow’er.  It  is  a bush 
that  will  be  found  just  suitable  for  many 
positions,  and  very  interestin.g  in  every 
way. — .V.  Mendclson  Meehan  in  Florists 
Exchange. 
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Foreign  Subscription  $1.25. 

Corrcspondciicc  solicited  on  su-hjects 
pertinent  to  the  columns  of  the  journ  it. 

(.)fficia/s  of  l‘a>ks  and  Cemeteries  are 
> eqaested  to  send  copies  of  their,  re- 
ports. 

I’hotoo'raphs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interestim^  features  in  p. irks,  cemeter- 
ies, honi''  i^rounds , streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited from  our  readers 

Association  of  American  Cemce 
tery  Superintendents. 

Wm.  STONIi.  “Pine  Grove," 

Lynn,  Mass.,  President. 
GLORGK  M.  P.M.V  I’LR  “West  l.aurel  Hill," 
I 'hiladelpliia,  Vice-President. 
H W'll.StiN  Rtl.'^S,  "Newton 
.Vcwtonvill .Mass,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


The  I'onrteenth  .-\nnual  Convention  will 
he  held  at  Cleveland,  O. 

The  American  Park  and  Out  Door 
Art  Association. 

CH, ARLES  M LORING,  Minneapolis.  Minn  . 

l^resident. 

W \ R REN  H.  MANNING,  Trent  on  f Puilriin  . 

Roston  Ma.ss,  .‘'ecretarv . 

O.  C.  SIMONDS,  Chicago.  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  .A.ssociation 
will  he  hehl  at.Chicrgo,  111. 


The  American  Society  of  Lan  scape 
An  hitec^s. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

Mass.  President 

S.t.MUKL  PARSONS,  JR.,  St.  James  Bldg. 

New  York.  Vice-president 

CH.AS,  N.  l.OWRIE,  156  I’idh  ave  , New 
York.  Tnasnrer 

DOWN'iNG  VAUX,  Bible  House.  New 
York.  Secretary 


■A  notice  concerning  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans,  given  on  page  239.  of  the 
last  is.sne  requires  correction.  l\Ir.  Lewis 
Johnson,  a park  coniniissioner,  writes 
that  the  |lroo;ooo  referred  to  has  no  signi- 
ficance in  estimating  the  ultimate  cost  of 
improving  the  park  under  the  desi.gns  of 
Olmsted  Bros.,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 
Further  the  credit  of  olTerin.g  to  contrihnte 
$2,^00  toward  a fund  ofjjtio  i.oooto  he  do- 
nated to  Audnhon  jjark  for  improvement 
jmrpo.ses,  should  h'*  .given  to  Air.  I'rank 
R.  Johnson,  a pidilic  spirited  and  esteemed 
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member  of  the  community.  The  liberal 
olTer  is  indicative  of  the  development  of 
juddic  sentiment  in  New  Orleans  in  favor 
of  large  public  parks. 

Tne  Green  River  Cemetery  Co.,  Green- 
field, Mass.,  contem|)late  changing  their 
by-laws,  rules  etc.  in  view  transforming 
the  cemetery  to  conform  to  the  lawn  plan. 
Mr.  I'.  O.  AVells,  president,  would  thank 
cemeter}-  afficials,  who  have  recently  i.s- 
sned  revised  rides  etc.,  to  mail  such  to  iiim. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Missoni  i Botanical  Garden, 
the  Shaw  Garden,  St.  Louis,  AIo.,  rvas 
held  January  10,  and  the  reports  show  an 
excellent  condition  of  affairs.  Prof.  Tre- 
lease,  the  Director,  .gives  the  number  of 
living  plants  now  in  the  collection  as 
9, 127.  The  attendance  last  year  was  54,- 
429,  persons  on  week  days,  7,755  on  the 
ojien  vSundav  in  June,  and  8,837  in  the 
open  vSunday  in  September;  total  71,021. 

AV.  J.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the 
])nhlic  schools  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  basis- 
sued  a circular  to  the  piijiils  containing 
p irticnlans  of  a series  of  money  prizes  to 
he  awarded  for  siicce.ssful  ganlening  work, 
ornamental  and  useful.  Three  cla.s.ses  of 
such  work  is  listed:  Vine-])lanting,  rais- 
in.g  flowers,  and  hoys’  veget.dile  .garden. 
This  is  a splendid  work  which  will  re- 
dound not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  town, 
which  is  already  beautiful,  but  to  the  ed- 
ucation in  higher  things  of  the  children 
of  the  ]nd)lic  schools.  Let  every  town  in 
the  country  do  like-wise  and  the  effect 
woulil  lie  marvellous. 


In  tlie  annual  reiiort  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners of  the  city  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
occnr.s  this  interesting  paragraph:  The 
act  of  the  Le.gislatnre  delegating  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  of  this  citv  the  cus- 
tod  v,  care  and  control  of  the  public  ceme- 
teries, rendered  it  necessary  that  the  duty 
of  electin.g  the  superintendents  of  said 
cemeteries  he  transferred  from  the  City 
Council  to  our  Board.  Accordingly  at  the 
fir.st  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January, 
1899,  we  proceerled  to  the  performance  of 
the  duty  thus  assi.gned  to  us.  AVe  had 
previously  become  satisfied  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  hohhn.g  these  offices 
were  iloing  good  service;  and  we  re- 
elected thehi. 


The  work  of  jilantin.g  the  4000  trees 
ordered  In'  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  the  contract  for  the  .snp]ilv 
of  which  was  awarded  to  F'rederick  AV. 
Kelsey  of  New  York,  has  begun.  Trees 
will  he  planted  at  intervals  of  25  feet  where 
none  exist  at  present. 

Obituary. 

AVe  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  I'.  Boerckel,  .Sujit.  of  Sjiringdale 
Cemetery,  Peoria,  111.,  which  occurred 
January  28th  last.  Mr.  Boerckel  had  held 
the  jio.sition  of  superintendent  of  Spring- 
dale  for  24  years  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  in  his  sixty  second  year.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  vSiqierintendents. 


Wanted. 

Cojiics  of  the  vSejitemher  i.ssue  of  P.vrk 
Axn  CiOiETBRV  for  1895  are  wanted. 
AVill  sithscrihers  having  such  to  sji.irc 
kindh'  address  th,-  jinhlishcr. 


* 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

vSeventh  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Illustrated  with  maps  and 
photogravures. 

Schedule  of  prizes  offered  bv  the  Alas- 
sachnsetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
year  1900,  and  pro.gramme  of  lectures  and 
discn.ssions  dnrin.g  the  season  of  1900  to 
be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Treihont 
St.,  Boston.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  jirizes  and  gratuities  is  1:8,150,  'J'he 
Society  is  constantly  enlarging  its  sphere 
of  influence  and  doing  great  good. 

Annual  report  of  the  Park  Commission- 
ers of  the  city  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  year 
ending  November  30,  1899.  Illn.strated 
with  nianj’  views. 

Bulletin  No.  54.  IMaine  A.gricnltural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Orono,  Me.,  Nuts  as 
Food.  The  hnlletin  contains  the  resnlt.s 
of  all  available  American  Analvses  of 
nuts  and  discn.s.ses  the  value  of  nuts  as 
a food  for  man. 

Bulletin  No.  55.  Cereal  Breakfast  I'oods. 
A valuable  investigation  into  the  merits 
of  commercial  cereal  food. 

Cornell  rnivensity  Agricnltural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Bulletin  174. — The  problem  of  Impover- 
ished Lands.  L.  H.  Bailev. 

Bulletin  175.— Report  on  Japanese 
Plums.  L.  H.  Bailej’. 

Bulletin  i76.-^The  Peach  Tree  Borer. 
IM.  Ah  Slingerland. 

Bulletin  177 — Spraying  Notes.  L.  H 
Bailey  and  others. 

P'rom  Mr.  .Sid.  J.  Hare,  sujierintcndent 
Forest  Hill  cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo  , 
a nuniher  of  views  taken  by  liinl.self  iii 
Tower  Grove  Park  and  Sluiw’s  Garden , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  names  of  plants,  etc., 
seen  on  the  views.  This  is  a verv  com- 
plete method  of  recording  whata  pliolo- 
grajih  represents  when  filed  avvav  for  fu- 
ture reference  rnd  we  have  to  make  use 
of  them  in  some  future  issue. 

Part  2,  A’ol.  3.  Proceedings  of  American 
Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association. 
Pa])er  32.  "The  Relation  of  Re.servoirs 
to  Parks,”  by  F'rederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Jr.,  with  half  tone  ill  lustrations,  dia- 
grams and  maps. 

History  and  By-laws  of  the  AVoodlawn 
Cemetery  As,sociation,  Kansas  City, 
Mo,  AA’ith  half  tone  illustrations. 

“A  Garden  Spot  and  its  Uses.”  A very 
attractive  and  profusely  illustrated  little 
hrochure,  de.scrihing  AVe.st  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

F'ifty-.seventh  annual  report  of  the  hnsi- 
ness  of  the  Lowell  cemetery,  Lowell, 
Mass.  Illustrated. 

L^.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Rei-iort 
of  the  Forester  for  1899.  By  Gifford 
Pinchot.  The  pamphlets  i,ssued 
the  Department  on  this  subject  are  of 
timely  interest,  and  will  form  a nio.st 
iiustructive  addition  to  the  literature 
already  existing. 

Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  superintendent  For- 
est Hill  cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
using  an  effective  card  method  of  ad- 
vertising jirogress  in  cemetery  develop- 
ment. It  is  a diminutive  booklet,  the 
front  cover  being  the  superintendent's 
hnsiness  card  and  the  inside  8 jiages, 
illustrations  and  information  conceining 
the  ceinctcri'  under  hi.s  charge. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

( Continued . ) 

INIount  Hope  cemetery,  Chicago,  issues 
a handsome  4 page  folder,  with  engraved 
title  and  letter  press,  and  an  attractive 
half  tone  of  a fine  memorial,  announcing 
removal  of  their  office. 

Report  of  Lafayette  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  for  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Trade  Literature. 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  is.sued  a very  at- 
tractive 1900  calendar,  in  12  separate 
cards,  printed  in  colored  inks  with  views 
showing  various  styles  of  mowers.  Their 
1900  catalogue  is  handsomely  illn.strated 
with  views  of  public  grounds  at  which 
their  lawn  mowers  are  in  use. 

Waukegan  Nurseries.  R.  Douglas'  Sons. 
Waukegan,  111.  Evergreens,  Forest  Trees 
and  Ornamentals. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Evergreens,  Ornamentals,  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Also  surplus  list  of  collected 
American  seeds. 

Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana,  N.  C. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Ma.ss.  Whole- 
sales list  Hardy  American  plants  and 
Carolina  mountain  flowers. 

F'arquhars’  Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  tools,  etc.,  1900.  R.  & J.  Farqu- 
har  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Seeds,  plants,  etc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  Dreer’s  Garden  Calen- 
dar for  1900. 

Watkins'  list  of  Novelties.  S.  L.  Wat- 
kins, Lotus,  Calif. 

Laporte  Nunsery,  Laporte,  Ind.  Whole- 
sale price  list  of  the  Laporte  Nursery. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
O.  Spring  of  1900.  Seeds,  Trees  and 
Flowers. 

.\quatics.  Water  Lilies,  Geo.  B,  Moul- 
der, Lily  Park,  Smith's  Grove,  Ky. 

Price  list  of  the  Cotta  Nursery  and  Or- 
chard Co.,  Freeport,  111. 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons,  Nursery  P.  O.,  St. 
Louis,  Co.,  Mo.,  PTuits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc. 

Spring  of  1900.  Price  List.  Trees, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.  Phoenix 
Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 


Twelve  Styles — Two  anci  Four  Wheel— Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires— Steel  A.xles.  Low  rates  ot 
freight  from  our  Works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  the  past  ten  years  acknowledged  by  users 
to  have  no  equal.  Adoptedby  larmers,contract- 
ors,miners,gardeners,cemetery  authorities, etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted.  Manufactured  by 

HOUiiOlH  & CO., 

Office,  Pto.  17  State  ^t.,  isew  Vorlc. 


COLLECTED  FOREST  SEEDLINGS. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  collected  forest  seedlings  I am  preparing  myself  for  the 
Inaviest  trade  the  comingspring  I have  ever  experienced.  Nopains  will  be  spared  to  get  all  stock 
off  in  good  shape,  with  good  tresh  roots  packed  with  plenty  of  moss.  The  laiee  seedlings  have 
been  called  lor  recently  by  many  nurserymen,  park  and  cemetery  superintendents,  who  fid  nur- 
sery grown  stock  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Much  of  the  large  stock  is  as  fine  as  n ors  n own 
stock.  Please  send  in  your  order  as  early  as  possible:  all  orders  should  reach  me  by  March  ist,  if 
possible.  Mock  shipped  any  time  when  weather  will  admit,  but  February  and  .March  preferred. 
Terms  to  those  ot  good  commercial  rating,  to  be  paid  tor  on  delivery;  others  should  send  cash  or 
reteiierice.  - 

American  Beech.  8 to  12  in ? ^ti 

“ Linden,  10  to  12  in 5° 

" “ I to  3 ft ^ °° 

Cornus  Florida,  Wh.  Ft.  Dog.,  i to  3 ft 1 “o 

“ “ Wh.  FI.  Dog.,  3 to  4 It 200 

Carpinus,  Americana,  Water  Beech,  i to  2 ft i 00 

Cladrastis  Tinctoria,  Yel.  Wood,  i to  3 ft..^ ‘ 5° 

Chionanthus  Virginica,  white  fr.,  10  to  20  m i oo 

Dirca  Palustris,  Leatherwbod,  10  to  20  in. 75 

Hamelis  Virginica,  Witch  Hazle,  i to  2 ft i o ' 

Laurus,  benzoin,  Spicewood,  d.  8 to  12  in 75 

Red  Cedars,  10  to  20  in 75 

I to  234  it 125 

Red  Bud  Judas  Tree,  10  to  20  in °° 

Liquidambar,  Sweetgum,  i to  2 ft i 0° 

" " 2 to  4 ft ' 

“ " 4 to  6 ft- 

Tulip  Poplar,  1 to  2 ft 

“ “ 2t0  4tt 

c " 4 to  6 ft 

Sugar  Maple,  i to  2 ft 

“ 2 to  4 ft 

“ " 4 to  7 ft 

Syiamore,  plane  tree,  6 to  12  in 

■■  " I to  3 ft..... 

“ “ “ 4 to  6 ft 

Magnolia  Acuminata,  i to  2 ft , 

3 to  4 ft 

" Tripatala,  i to  2 ft i 00 

“ “ 3 to  4 ft 2 2; 

American  Spruce  Hemlock.  10  to  20  in i 00 

‘.  " I to  2)4  ft I 00 

Box  Elder,  i to  3 ft 75 

Thanking  my  old  customers  and  friends  for  their  liberal  patronage  and  past  favors,  and  hop- 
ing  a continuance  of  same,  I am, 

Very  Respectfully, 
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J.  H.  H.  BOYD. 


Sequatcliic  Countj',  TTeiiit. 


WHY  PLANT 


the  same  old  kinds 
whf  n you  can  get  ster- 
ling novelties  at  the 
srme  ccsl?  Our  new 
illustrated  catalogue 
gives  valuable  infor- 
mation about  Hardy 
Cacti  for  permanent 
out-of-door  planting, 
also  many  novel  and 
rare  hardy  plants, 
shrubs,  seeds,  bulbs, 
alpines,  etc.  It  will  pay 
you  to  see  it.  Mailed 
for  the  asking.  Reduced  prices  to  Park  and 
Cemetery  superintendents. 

D.  M.  ANDREWS, 

1611  Fourth  Street,  - EOULDER,  COLO. 


Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns 

All  the  best  hardy  perennials  for  cold 
climates.  Largest  collection  ot  home 
grown  lilies  in  the  United  States.  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines  lor  the  Shady 
Corner,  Open  Border,  Bog  or  Water 
Garden.  Many  old  fashioned  flowers. 
If  interested  in  hardy  ornamentals,  my 
Spring  catalogue  tor  1 QOO,  with  stand- 
ard botanical  and  common  n.ames,  will 
help  you  in  selecting  the  best  kinds,  and 
enable  you  to  choose  the  plants  suitable 
for  wet  or  dry  soil.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  a thousand  different  varieties. 
Prices  very  low  and  stock  of  the  best 
quality.  Catalogue  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  2C.  stamp. 

FRED'K  H,  HORiFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 
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Norway  and  Silver 
Maple, European  Lin- 
den, American  Elm, 


PARK  AND  STREET  TREES. 

Carolina  Poplar,  Cut  Leaved  Weeping  Birch,  E^orse  Chestnut.  From  one 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  ten  to  20  feet  tall.  Special  prices  by  carload  lots. 

E.  MOODY  & SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  NURSERIES 
Established  1839. 


\A/^n  IV/I  A Kl  Anif  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Perennia's 
ff  I U lYI  r\ll  Ail  A wholesale.  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Landscape  Architects 
supplied.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cata'ogue  free. 

- •>  WM.  H,  HARRISON  & SONS,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY.. 


THE  SELECT  NURSERY 

YORK,  Nebraska,  has  a choice  collection  of  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 

We  have  the  choicest  Conifers  an  i Flowers  from  the  Rockies, 
among  them  probably  the  best  Silver  Pungens  and  Concolor  in 

.America.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


ARK  AND  Cemetery 

AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

Volume  X. 

March;  1900  — February;  1901* 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 


Chicago. 
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*A  Home  Planting 279 

*A  Modern  Burial 240 

•A  Study  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  14 
*A  Summer  Scene  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  208 

A I niversal  Flower 162 
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Henry  Shaw 239 

Arbor  Day — Thoughts  on  its  Practi- 
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*Art,  Municipal, 6[ 

Association  of  Park  Superintendents 

New  England 118 

Aquatic  Plants— 

American  Lotus 46 

Water  Lillies  and  other  Aquatic 

Plants 20,  45 

Associations  — 

Society  of  American  Florists  ....  159 
.American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 

Association 5>  7.  63,  79,  139 

.\s3ociation  of  American  Cemetery 

Superintendents 151 

New  England  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents 118 

B 

*Bonney  Memorial,  Lowell  Cemetery 

Lowell,  Mass.. 235 

*Burial,  A Modern 240 
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^Cambridge  Field,  Cambridge,  Mass.  29 

Chicago  Flower  Show,  The 211 

Coal  Cinder  Walks  and  Paths 186 

*Cemetery,  An  Ideal 8 

^Cemeteries  Modern  Drives  for 158 

•Cemeteries,  The  Use  of  Shrubs  in.  . 176 
•Crematory.  "Chapel  and  Administra- 
tion Building,  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge  Mass 38 

Composition,  Trees  in 91 

Construction  and  Destruction 104 

Cemeteries  — 

A New  Law  on  Cemetery  Lots, 

N.  Y ._ 98 

.\11  Saints  Day,  Paris,  France. . . . 242 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburg, 

Pa 121 

.Amherst  Mass,  Cemetery 23 

Aspen  Grove  Cemetery,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa 266 

• Bloomington  Cemetery,  Bloom- 

ington, 111 277 

Census  of  Dead,  Cleveland 170 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  194 
Chr5-santhemum  Day,  Knoxville, 
Tcnn 170 

• Country  Cemetery  Needs 146 

Cremation  in  England 72 

Crematorium,  Montreal,  Canada  445 
Deputy  Marshals  in  Cemeteries. . 145 
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’PARK  ANT)  Recent  events  in  park  affairs  in 

CEMETERY  certain  sections  of  the  country  have 

APPOINTMENTS  , ^ 

served  to  emphasize  the  sugges- 
tions frequently  made  in  these  columns  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appointment  of  park  and  cemetery 
officials,  and  while  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  journal  to  discuss  politics,  their  entire  divorce- 
ment from  the  control  and  management  of  public 
grounds,  we  are  compelled  to  strenuously  advocate. 
It  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  commun- 
ity, and  one  reason  alone  is  in  itself  convincing. 
The  comparatively  brief  term  of  office  of  the  aver- 
age municipal  appointment  affords  scant  opportun- 
ity for  the  development  of  the  plans  of  a conscien- 
tious and  capable  superintendent  or  engineer  in  the 
improvement  of  public  places,  and  beyond  this  the 
very  uncertainty  in  tenure  of  office  embarrasses 
ability  and  diverts  intelligence  to  a greater  or  less 
degree.  The  development  of  a park  or  cemetery 
is  the  work  of  years,  and  given  a capable  official, 
his  efforts  should  be  untrammelled  by  any  political 
considerations  whatever.  It  should  only  be  a ques- 
tion of  aptness  and  ability  to  enable  the  problems 
to  be  worked  out  to  the  fullest  fruition  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  civil 
service  reform  in  a line  of  work  which  is  only  now 
receiving  the  attention  it  has  urgently  called  for, 
and  which  needs  to  be  carried  on  under  well  nigh 
ideal  conditions. 


THE 

CITY 

BEAUTIFUL 


While  the  year  1899  witnessed  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  trend  of  the  times 
towards  more  artistic  consideration  in 
the  improvement  of  our  municipalities,  it  may  fairly 
be  anticipated  that  the  current  year  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  practical  attainment.  Education  is  be- 
coming more  transfused  through  the  masses,  and 
education  leads  to  refinement  in  all  our  walks  and 
objects  in  life.  We  cannot  now  endure  as  in  days  gone 
by  treeless  streets,  crude  and  inappropriate  archi- 
tecture, and  makeshift  efforts  to  tide  things  over 
to  the  future.  Education  has  shown  as  that  there  is 
something  more  in  life  than  mere  living  to  accumu- 
late wealth  or  to  attain  selfish  ends,  that  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  he  needs  good, 
food  for  his  senses  as  well  as  for  his  physical  ne- 
cessities; and  to  fill  a share  of  this  need  he  requires 
now  that  our  cities  shall  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  his  intelligence.  So  that  we  find  in  our  large 
municipalities  organizations  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  sentiment,  ethical  and  practical,  looking 
to  the  end  that  all  future  work  having  artistic  asso- 
ciations shall  be  carried  out  under  the  most  enl  ight- 
ened  views  governing  such  work.  The  latest  issue 
of  Municipal  Affairs  is  devoted  to  “The  City  Beau- 
tiful,” and  contains  a number  of  articles  of  great 
value  on  the  several  components  connected  with 
the  idea.  It  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  progressive 
citizens  and  suggests  a future  city  of  delightful  as- 
sociations. We  are  reminded  while  thinking  of 
this  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Park  and 
Out-Door  Art  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  in  the  first  days  of  June.  The 
work  of  the  association  has  already  been  far  reach- 
ing, and  the  auspices  under  which  it  will  carry 
through  its  Chicago  Convention  promise  to  react 
in  an  ever  widening  activity  throughout  the 
country. 


CARE  In  many  cities  a very  wise  provision  is 

^EES^^^  made  in  that  of  placing  the  care  of  the 
shade  trees  under  the  control  of  the  Park 
Commissioners.  This  avoids  the  attention  of  the 
tree  butcher,  who  at  the  call  of  various  interests  prac- 
tices his  ignorance  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and 
appearance  of  the  street  trees.  The  care  of  trees  re- 
quires great  intelligence  in  the  application  of  our 
knowledge  to  their  needs,  and  only  properly  qualified 
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men  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  them;  and  it  is 
on  the  presumption  that  the  park  officials  can  com- 
mand such  intelligence  that  the  care  of  the  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  are  trustfully  consigned  to 
them.  But  the  plaint  of  these  officials  in  certain  lo- 
calities has  been  that  the  city  will  not  supply  sufficient 
funds  for  the  work,  and  we  believe  it  is  well  founded. 
The  shade  and  ornamental  trees  of  a city  should  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
the  city  fathers,  and  the  last  place  to  practice  a 
questionable  economy  should  be  there.  It  takes 
years  of  patient  endeavor  to  make  up  for  the  neg- 
lect of  one,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  never  made  up. 
All  such  facts  in  connection  with  tree  life  should  be 
forcibly  impressed  on  city  governments,  so  that  no 
mistaken  economy  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  public  trees  to  their  permanent  injury. 

COUNTRY  There  is  a broad  field  for  improve- 
CEMETERIES  ment  in  the  small  country  cemetery  is  a 
statement  which  will  remain  unchallenged,  and  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  up  to  a recent  period,  there 
has  been  little  of  an  educational  character  dissemin- 
ated widely  enough  to  attract  attention  and  promote 
enthusiasm  among  those  interested.  The  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  landscape  gardening  have 
been  as  a sealed  book  to  the  average  citizen  in  the 
country  place,  and  the  utter  lack  of  art  instinct, 
which  characterizes  the  great  majority  of  our  rural 
population,  has  shut  their  eyes  to  all  possibilities 
of  beauty  in  connection  with  their  surroundings. 
It  has  been  largely  a case  of  awaiting  education  and 
opportunity.  Knowing  nothing  better,  and  resting 
upon  the  idea  that  money  spent  on  cemetery  im- 
provements was  money  wasted,  the  rural  burial 
ground  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  as  a whole, 
its  poor  appearance,  however,  often  accentuated 
by  some  particular  lot  better  cared  for  than  the 
others.  Times  are  happily  changing  and  the  rapid 
introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  public  school, 
the  influences  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  characteris- 
tically educational  nature  of  the  literature  now  hnd- 
ing  its  way  into  the  country  town  has  done  a great 
deal  in  the  way  of  awakening  sentiment  in  favor  of 
improvement.  The  first  great  need  of  the  country 
cemetery  is  organization  of  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  improvement,  the  next  is  the  adoption  of  a pre- 
arranged method  of  improvement,  and  finally  a de- 
termined effort  to  improve.  The  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  these  successive  steps  are  too  self  evi- 
dent to  need  explanation.  Park  and  Cemetery 
has  discussed  details  in  its  columns  ofttimes,  and 
it  is  always  ready  to  afford  what  information  lays 
in  its  power  to  help  this  cause.  The  clearing  out 
of  weeds  and  objectionable  accumulations  of  vege- 
table debris,  the  mending  of  roads  and  paths,  the 


mowing  of  grass  where  it  is  worth  saving,  and  the 
sowing  of  it  to  create  lawn  surface,  are  among  the 
first  steps  to  rennovate  the  country  burial  ground. 
Then  might  follow  the  planting  of  shade  and  me- 
morial trees,  the  filling  in  of  exposed  and  vacant 
places  with  appropriate  shrubs,  and  the  planting  of 
vines  and  trailers  to  embellish  the  boundary  fences. 
With  the  improvements  carried  so  far,  it  might  be 
a good  time  to  formulate  and  adopt  rules  looking  to 
the  preservation  of  what  had  been  done,  as  well  as 
to  the  continued  care  of  the  grounds  by  the  lot  own- 
ers and  all  interested.  This  would  make  a good  be- 
ginning and  carried  thus  far,  what  would  naturally 
follow  would  be  comparatively  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  whole  community  would  have  un- 
doubtedly become  personally  interested  in  the  re- 
sults. To  revolutionize  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try cemetery,  it  is  the  first  step  that  counts.  Pro- 
gress thereafter  in  the  natural  order  of  things  seems 
bound  to  follow. 


TREE 

PLANTING 
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x-Y  wora  rn  connection  witn  the  work 


of  “tree  planting  associations” 
may  be  suggestive.  Where  such  have 
been  organized  and  conducted  with  intelligence, 
energy  and  spirit,  great  results  have  been  accom- 
plished, notably  in  Brooklyn  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, where  great  changes  in  the  condition,  num- 
ber and  care  of  the  trees  have  been  brought  about. 
By  persevering  effort  the  city  fathers  have  been  in- 
duced to  pass  ordinances  looking  to  the  protection 
of  street  trees  against  vandalism  and  carelessness 
generally,  making  it  a misdemeanor  subject  to  fine. 
But  the  most  far  reaching  influence  of  such  organi- 
zations is  the  educational  one,  whereby  the  abut- 
ting property  owners  are  led  to  take  a personal  and 
pecuniary  interest  in  their  trees,  and  this  brings 
about  a policy  of  care  which  is  constant  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  redounds  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees 
themselves  and  to  the  increasing  beauty  of  the 
avenues  and  thoroughfares  they  grace.  As  a word 
of  encouragement  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no 
more  powerful  agency  in  provoking  enthusiasm  in 
man  than  nature  herself  contributes.  Once  get  a 
community  interested  in  trees,  their  utility  and 
beauty,  and  energetic  missionaries  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  formulating  and  prosecuting  plans  for  im- 
provement. A striking  example  of  this  is  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  About  a yearago  a Tree  Planters  Society 
was  formed,  since  which  time  7,000  trees  have  been 
planted,  5,000  more  are  provided  for  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  efforts  of  the  society,  the  park  com- 
missioners have  let  contracts  for  6,000  trees.  This 
is  one  year’s  work.  And  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  are  credited  with  considerable  honor  in  the 
result. 
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THE  BIRCHES. 

In  the  decorative  planting  of  public  or  private 
ground.-^,  the  different  birches,  native  and  foreign, 
are  exceedingly  useful.  In  graceful  beauty,  deli- 
cate spray  of  the  branches,  cleanly  habits,  they  are 
hardly  excelled  by  any  other  trees.  With  about 
two  exceptions  most  of  them  respond  readily  to 
cultivation. 

The  European  birch  in  its  numerous  forms  has 
been  and  is  well  known  in  cultivation.  The  py- 
ramidal, cut-leaved,  purple  leaved.  Young’s  weep 
ing,  and  other  forms  of  it  have  been  largely  planted, 
and  when  they  are  properly  individualized  and 
placed  they  are  respectively  pretty.  During  the 
past  few  years,  though,  just  when  these  varieties 
are  developing  into  arborescent  beauty  in  numerous 
localities  throughout  the  country,  particularly  the 
cut  leaved  form,  they  turn  sick  and  die.  A species 
of  borer  gets  in  its  deadly  work  inside  the  bark  and 
death  is  only  a matter  of  a short  time,  and  so  far 
as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  remedy  e.xcept  cutting 
the  trees  down.  Every  recurring  season  we  receive 
questions  from  parties  inquiring  what  is  the  matter 
with  their  dying  birches,  and  upon  examination  we 
find  the  borer  to  be  at  work,  and  are  always  sorry 
to  tell  them  there  is  no  known  remedy. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  here,  the  pyramidal 
or  fastigiate  variety  is  much  less  attacked  by  this 
borer  than  the  other  varieties  of  the  European  birch. 
How  widely  this  experience  occurs  we  do  not  know. 
But  even  if  a majority  of  them  die  in  their  youth, 
the  enjoyment  of  their  temporary  beauty  is  a desi- 
deratum. 

The  canoe  birch,  Betula  papyrifera,  a native  of 
the  North  American  forests,  in  a general  way  re- 
sembles the  European  birch,  when  fully  developed. 
The  bark  has  a chalky  white  color  and  easily  de- 
taches in  large  sections.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
dark  green,  and  large,  and  it  does  in  its  best  con- 
dition get  to  be  a tree  8o  feet  in  height.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  easily  transplanted,  does  well  in 
poor  soil,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

The  so  called  American  white  birch  Betula 
populifolia,  native  from  Delaware  northwards, 
found  growing  usually  in  the  poorest  kind  of  soil, 
and  has  a habit  of  often  springing  up  on  burnt 
lands  where  it  is.  indigenous,  is  a much  more  slender 
tree  than  the  former  and  seldom  grows  over  forty 
five  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  deltoid,  not 
large,  and  have  a tremulous  habit.  The  bark  is 
smooth  and  white.  It  is  useful  in  large  grounds 
and  parks,  but  it  is  not  long  lived. 

The  red  birch,  Betula  nigra,  is  often  found 
growing  native  along  the  banks  of  streams  from 
Massachusetts  southwards,  and  is  found  growing 
further  southwards  than  any  other  birch.  It  has  a 


somewhat  slender  habit  and  grows  occasionally 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  with  long 
drooping  arched  branches  that  gives  it  an  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  appearance.  We  have  a particular 
admiration  for  this  tree.  The  leaves  are  egg  shaped 
and  medium  sized  amongst  birches.  The  bark  is 
reddish  brown  and  hangs  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  in 
loose  clusters  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
renders  the  tree  quite  attractive  during  winter.  It 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  trees  to  transplant.  In  fact, 
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it  is,  in  our  experience  a remarkable  thing  to  sec 
it  fail  in  any  situation. 

The  yellow  birch,  Betula  lutea,  is,  as  all  lumber 
men  know,  a tree  of  great  economical  value  and  is 
found  growing  from  the  Allegheny  mountains  far 
northwards,  and  frequently  attains  a height  of  one 
hundred  feet.  It  grows  to  a height  of  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  in  damp  soil  in  West  New  York.  It  is 
called  the  yellow  birch  on  account  of  the  gray 
yellowish  tinge  of  the  bark.  The  leaves  arc  usually 
about  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  and 
when  they  first  unfold  are  somewhat  downy  at  first 
and  turn  quite  smooth  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
The  yellow  birch  should  always  be  planted  in  damp 
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soil,  and  when  it  attains  any  considerable  size  it  is 
very  sensitive  to  root  disturbance.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a small  state  and  the  young  wood  well 
cut  back.  When  it  is  well  individualized  and  gets 
an  opportunity  to  throw  out  its  branches  it  is  very 
- ornamental. 

The  black  birch,  or  sweet  cherry  birch,  Betula 
lenta,  well  known  in  many  country  districts  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweet  tasting  branches,  has  a wide 
native  range  and  is  found  growing  from  Georgia  to 
Newfoundland,  and  is  a very  common  tree  of  nor- 
thern forests.  It  is  of  great  economical  value,  and 
largely  used  for  choice  cabinet  work.  It  usually 
grows  in  a native  state  in  much  drier  conditions 
than  the  yellow  birch,  and  the  leaves  are  generally 
about  the  size  of  the  yellow  birch.  The  bark  is 
smooth,  dark  chestnut  brown,  and  when  it  is  in 
good  condition  it  is  an  ornament  to  any  grounds. 
Its  beauty  greatly  impressed  Michaux,  who  spoke 
of  it  “as  being  eminently  adapted,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  the  agreeable  odor  of  its  flowers, 
to  figure  in  parks  and  gardens.”  It  is  with  us  about 
the  most  difficult  of  any  of  the  birches  to  trans- 
plant successfully,  if  the  trees  are  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  best  transplanted  in  a small  state  and 
should  be  well  cut  back. 

The  dwarf  birch,  Betula  Pumila,  which  seldom 
grows  over  twelve  feet  tall,  with  small  leaves,  and 
which  is  found  growing  in  a wild  state  in  damp 
conditions  far  north,  is  somewhat  straggling  in 
habit.  It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  undergrowth 
in  large  plantations,  and  does  well  with  us  in  or- 
dinary dry  soil. 

Another  dwarf  birch,  Betula  nana,  is  found 
growing  in  damp  conditions  on  the  North  American 
and  Pmropean  continents,  and  seldom  grows  over 
four  or  five  feet  tall.  This  will  make  a compact 
pretty  little  bush  in  time,  and  is  not  particular  as 
to  soil. 

The  Japanese  birch,  Betula  Maximowicziana,  as 
an  ornamental  hardy  tree,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  introductions  of  recent  times.  It 
was  observed  by  Prof.  Sargent  in  his  travels  in 
Japan  in  1892,  growing  in  the  forests  of  Yezo,  and 
was  said  to  range  from  there  northwards  to  Man- 
churia, and  attaining  a height  of  eighty  or  ninety 
feet,  with  beautiful,  pale  orange  colored  bark.  The 
leaves  are  the  largest  of  all  the  birches,  and  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
four  and  a half  inches  wide,  and  flutter  beautifully 
on  long  slender  stalks.  Seedlings,  raised  from  seed 
collected  by  Mr.  Sargent,  were  disseminated  from 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston.  The  largest  plants 
we  have  seen  of  this  birch  are  in  the  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  nurseries,  and  are  about  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
The  plants  in  the  Rochester  parks  are  from  five  to 


six  feet  tall.  It  appears  to  be  of  easy  cultivation. 
It  would  be  well  for  nurserymen  to  make  efforts  to 
get  up  stock  of  this  handsome  tree.  The  trees  first 
raised  in  this  country  must  very  soon  be  in  a seed 
bearing  condition. 

The  Indian  paper  birch,  Betula  Bhojpattra,  from 
the  Plimalayas,  with  handsome  heart-shaped  leaves, 
is  not  uncommon  in  cultivation.  It  is  not  quite  as 
hardy  as  some  of  the  other  birches. 


AX  AVKXl'K  OF  BIRCHES. 


We  thought  we  had  Erman’s  birch,  Betula  Ivr- 
mani,  but  it  turned  out  when  it  developed  to  be 
Betula  alba  var.  Japonica,  a Japanese  form  of  the 
Piuropean  birch.  At  present  the  stems  of  this 
birch  are  -brownish  red  and  the  branches  quite 
warty,  and  it  promises  to  be  quite  ornamental. 

Birches,  as  a rule,  once  they  are  established, 
require  very  little  pruning  attention,  and  what  little 
pruning  they  may  at  any  time  require,  should  bet- 
ter be  done  in  late  summer,  as  the  wounds  will  heal 
over  quickly,  and  they  will  not  “bleed”  as  they 
will  when  they  are  cut  in  late  winter  or  spring. 

John  Dunbar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pinchot  of  New  York  City, 
and  their  sons  Gifford  Pinchot,  Yale,  ’89,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  P'orestry,  Washington,  and  Amos 
R.  E.  Pinchot,  Yale  ’98,  have  provided  a fund  of 
$150,000  to  found  a school  of  Forestry  at  Yale 
University.  The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due 
these  generous  donors  for  so  wise  a benefaction. 
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THE  PARKS  OF  CLEVELAND,  O. 

One  of  the  finest  park  systems  of  America  is 
that  of  Cleveland,  O.  From  small  beginnings  it 
has  developed  into  a total  area  of  1326  'acres,  dis- 
tributed among  22  parks,  public  squares  and  boule- 
vards. Cleveland  has-been  very  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  considerable  of  this  acreage 
has  been  donated  by  public  spirited 
citizens  or  men  of  prominence  inter- 
ested in  the  city. 

The  principal  parks  and  their  areas 
are  as  follows:  Ambler,  45.85  acres; 

Brookside,  149.43  acres;  Edgewater, 

98.66  acres;  Garfield,  162.70  acres; 

Gordon,  112.52  acres;  Rockefeller, 

260.43  acres;  Wade,  83  acres;  Edge- 
water  Parkway,  27-33  acres;  Wood- 
land Hills,  53.25  acres. 

P2very  variety  of  scenery  is  repre- 
sented in  this  large  acreage,  from  the 
storm  swept  shores  of  Lake  Erie  back 
into  the  solitude  of  the  woodlands, 
and  nature  and  art  are  combined  in 
the  development  of  the  system  to 
produce  the  finest  effects  possible  in 
park  scenery,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  public  park  for  the  welfare  and  en- 
joyment of  the  city’s  inhabitants.  Na- 
ture, as  far  as  consistent  with  a proper 
care,  has  been  permitted  to  retain  her 
naturalness,  and  the  fine  trees,  to 
which  Cleveland  owes  her  title  of  the 
Forest  City — have  been  preserved  and 
cared  for  as  a prominent  feature  of 
the  development. 

Cleveland’s  park  system  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  1893,  when  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  took  charge.  At  that 
date,  the  foundation  consisted  of  only 
some  100  acres.  From  the  beginning 
the  commissioners  planned  to  encircle 
the  city  with  parks  and  parkways,  and 
the  work  has  already  reached  the  pro- 
portions indicated.  Much  of  the  land 
when  secured,  was  wild  but  beautiful. 

Its  improvement  has  called  for  ability 
of  a high  order,  and  the  results  have 
justified  the  commission  in  its  methods  and  plans. 

The  park  system  has  a well  equipped  forestry 
and  nursery  department,  which  has  proved  a means 
of  considerable  economy  to  the  commissioners, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  opportunity  for 
the  production  of  all  classes  of  plants  as  may  be 
desirable  for  the  improvement  and  embellishment 
ot  the  "rounds  and  buildings. 


The  buildings  and  bridges,  where  required  and 
appropriate,  have  been  constructed  of  materials 
looking  to  permanency,  and  have  been  carefully 
studied  as  to  design.  There  is  much,  however,  yet 
to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  last  report  of 
the  commissioners  suggests  the  construction  of 


large  bathing  pavilions  on  the  beach  at  Pldgewater 
and  Gordon  Parks.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
shelter  houses,  public  comfort  buildings  and  drink- 
ing fountains  is  also  urged,  and  a significant  sugges- 
tion in  the  report  is  the  following,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  carried  out  in  the  future:  “En- 
couragement should  be  given  to  projects  to  erect 
suitable  monuments,  statues  and  memorials  to 
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worthy  subjects,  and  the  Circle  in  Euclid  avenue, 
now  under  process  of  construction,  should  be  made 
an  imposing  and  beautiful  central  entrance  or  gate- 
way to  the  park  system,  while  similar  entrances  to 
the  various  parks  are  also  greatly  to  be  desired.” 

The  views  given  are  of  characteristic  scenes  in 
three  of  the  parks,  for  the  use  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bangs, 
secretary.  They  need  no  explanation, 
but  speak  for  themselves.  Rockefeller 
Park,  the  gift  to  the  city  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  contains  many  pleasing 
scenes  of  varied  beauty,  and  will 
prove  a popular  park  from  its  beautiful 
drives  and  walks.  Garfield  Paik  is 
rich  in  sylvan  scenery.  Shaker  Heights 
Park  is  still  in  process  of  general  im- 
provement. It  possesses  characteris- 
tics peculiarly  its  own,  having  nu- 
merous springs,  and  a wealth  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  connected  therewith. 

Like  most  of  our  larger  cities, 

Cleveland  is  in  need  of  small  down 
town  parks,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  important  question  is 
receiving  due  consideration. 

The  smoke  nuisance  has  very  de- 
leterious effects  on  the  planting  of  the 
parks  and  squares  contiguous  to  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  Cleveland 
suffers  from  this  like  her  sister  manu- 
facturing municipalities,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  carefully  studied  to  keep  up  the 
best  appearance  possible  under  the 
circumstances  The  nursery,  at  the 
close  of  1899,  contained  the  following; 

22,004  trees,  49, 1 53  deciduous  shrubs, 

11,093  evergreen  shrubs,  21,898  coni- 
ferous evergreens,  7.198  vines  and 
climbers,  35.971  hardy  perennials, 

4,311  bedding  plants;  in  all  151,628 
plants,  valued  at  $23,588.30.  During 
the  year  1899  there  were  planted  out 
over  the  system  70,121  plants,  which 
corelating  with  the  inventory  of  the 
nursery,  emphasizes  the  value  of  such 
adjuncts  to  a park  system. 

There  are  many  interesting  details  given  in  the 
last  report  of  the  commissioners,  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  regarding  “Children’s 
Day,”  which  is  a day  set  apart  by  the  Board  to  be 
celebrated  each  year  in  a fitting  manner.  The  last 
day  of  May  is  the  appointed  date,  and  the  park 
authorities  try  to  make  it  a more  especially  inter- 
esting and  attractive  occasion  for  the  children.  All 


the  lawns  are  opened  and  everything  possible  done 
for  their  comfort  and  pleasure.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion  in  this  feature  of  park  management, 
for  there  can  be  no  more  vital  agency  to  make  the 
public  parks  understood  and  appreciated  than  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  The 
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value  of  leading  children  to  practically  consider 
their  own  personal  interest  in  the  city’s  parks  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  in  many  directions. 

Many  of  the  bridges  in  the  parks  are  very 
massive  in  their  construction,  and  designed  as 
monumental  features.  They  have  been  planned  for 
solidity  as  well  as  for  beauty  and  will  long  remain 
as  striking  objects  of  park  embellishment.  In 
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many  cases  these  bridges  have  been  built  to  over- 
come or  abolish  grade  crossings,  a question  which 
is  even  yet  agitating  many  municipalities. 

The  commission  has  had  under  consideration 
many  other  plans  for  improving  the  system,  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  completing  the  connecting  links 
between  the  several  park  tracts.  This  is  a matter 
of  considerable  importance,  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  land,  especially  in  the  thickly 
populated  districts,  and  the  sooner  it  is  accom- 
plished the  better. 

From  1B93  until  December  31,  1899,  there  has 
been  expended  upon  the  Cleveland  parks  $3,411,- 
529.13,  which  includes  $378,585.12  provided  by 
the  Rockefeller  fund.  In  detail  this  gives  $902,- 
656,97  for  land,  $1,763,734.35  for  improvements, 
$395,137.81  for  maintenance,  and  $350,000  for 
interest. 

Over  the  system  there  are  some  28  miles  of 
roadway  and  32  miles  of  walks.  When  the  park 
system  of  Cleveland  shall  have  been  completed  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  present  commission,  it 
may  readily  be  prognosticated  that  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  rivalled,  relatively  speaking,  by  any  other 
city  of  the  country. 


AN  IDEAL  CEMETERY. 

An  imaginary  plan  may  need  to  be  defended; 
it  savors  to  some  of  an  amusing,  but  rather  futile 
experiment.  But  the  imaginary  plan  (under  cer- 
tain circumstances  ) is  endorsed  by  Edouard  Andre, 
and  when  no  comi^leted  work  exists  that  would 
satisfactorily  illustrate  an  idea,  the  invention  01 
one  would  seem  to  be  justified. 

This  ideal  cemetery  is  one  in  which  the  in- 
numerous  ghastliness  of  tombstones  is  mollified 
and  replaced  by  foliage  and  turf.  The  general 
scheme  will  be  clear  at  a glance.  The  slopes  of  a 
valley  and  sides  of  a bluff  (shown  by  the  contour 
lines)  are  covered  with  planting,  the  bottom,  with 
open  lawn  and  water.  The  water  level  is  taken  as 
zero.  The  planting  is  needed  to  mask  the  monu- 
ments, the  lawn  and  water  to  set  off  the  planting, 
and  to  give  the  familiar  contrasts  of  lawn  and 
planting  that  nothing  else  can  replace.  Roads  and 
walks  are  made  to  give  access  to  all  parts,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  The  road  passes  around  and 
across  the  park,  and  in  one  place  by  a subway 
through  a high  bluff  for  the  sake  of  an  easy  grade. 
Where  this  road  emerges  from  the  tunnel  the  steep 
banks  at  its  sides  are  supported  by  rock  work 
covered  with  trailing  and  other  plants.  Principal 
vistas  are  shown  by  broken  lines. 

But  the  justification  of  this  design  is  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  planting.  Seen  from  above  or 
below  it  will  appear  a practically  unbroken  mass  of 


foliage,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous monuments.  To  any  one  walking  through 
it,  it  is  a framework  of  treei  ( drawn  separately  in 
the  plan)  clothed  with  shrubbery  (tinted  darker) 
and  enclosing  many  small  and  separate  lawns.  In 
every  nook  and  recess  of  this  shrubbery  is  room 
for  a burial  plot  and  one  or  more  monuments. 
Each  little  leaf-encircled  lawn  is  a park  dedicated 
to  those  buried  therein,  distinct  from  the  other 
little  parks,  and  thus  in  a sense  private.  Plvery 
headstone  is  retired  from  view,  yet  more-^con- 
spicuous  in  its  owm  leafy  sanctuary  than  a large 
obelisk  exposed  in  a huge  and  naked  graveyard 
and  lost  amid  a multitude  of  others.  No  monu- 
ment but  has  its  squareness  and  bareness,  not  mul- 
tiplied by  the  others  like  it,  but  softened  and  set 
off  by  contrast  of  leaf  and  waving  branch.  No 
inscription  but  has  its  background  of  verdure  so 
genial  and  suggestive  of  life  renewed.  Here  the 
variety  and  grace  of  nature  are  the  essentials,  the 
monuments  the  incidents;  yet  only  in  such  a place 
would  the  monuments  become  really  individual. 

No  gaudy  pattern  beds  or  pretentious  sub- 
tropical plants  are  admitted;  they  do  not  consort 
with  the  dignity  and  solemniiy  of  a burial  ground, 
yet  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  abound. 
Even  at  the  entrance  it  is  thought  better  to  trust  to 
stately  trees,  and  their  impressive  masses  of  foliage 
than  to  “color  effects.” 

Sites  for  monuments  of  all  sizes  are  suggested 
in  one  corner  of  the  plan.  From  these  it  will  be 
clear  how  large  a number  could  be  set  in  the  whole 
park.  Trees  should  generally  be  01  the  more  com- 
pact and  less  spreading  kinds  to  minimize  the  drip- 
ping of  water  from  them  on  to  the  monuments. 

More  plots  could  be  cut  out  of  the  average 
chess-board  cemetery  than  out  of  such  a one  as 
this,  yet  it  would  admit  a very  large  number,  and 
it  might  even  pay  as  well  or  better  than  the  aver- 
age cemetery;  the  lots  would  sell  for  more  in  a 
place  that  is  and  will  be  preserved  beautiful,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less.  All  plant- 
ing would  be  done  by  the  directors.  Monuments 
would  be  discouraged  in  number  and  size,  and  the 
natural  rough  boulder,  or  one  made  like  it,  to  in- 
vite the  growth  of  moss,  with  a planed-off  surface 
( with  some  device  to  protect  it  from  overhead  drip  ) 
for  the  inscription,  should  be  introduced. 

There  is  no  need  to  defend  here  the  practical 
side  of  this  idea.  Its  spirit  enters,  more  or  less 
scantily,  into  most  of  our  cemeteries,  and  into  all  of 
our  best  ones.  If  such  a burying  ground  is  found 
to  be  needful,  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be  practicable. 
It  merely  means  the  assembling  of  the  best  features, 
accidental  or  not,  of  existing  cemeteries  into  a 
coherent  scheme.  //.  A.  Capa)-7i. 
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PLAN  OF  AN  IDEAL  CEMETERY. 

The  (lotted  strai^tjht  lines  are  view  lines,  indicating  vistas  and  scenic  possibilities. — The  curved  broken  lines,  in  connection 
with  the  figures,  are  contours  giving  the  relative  surface  levels  of  the  tract. 
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DECORATIVE  PLANTING  FOR  RAILROAD  STATION 

GROUNDS. 

The  subject  of  decorative  planting  for  railway 
station  grounds  should  interest  the  American  peo- 
ple for  we  are  pre-eminently  a nation  of  travelers. 

Such  planting  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in 
the  East  for  several  years,  and  is  constantly  being 
extended.  Not  only  are  new  lines  taking  it  up, 
but  pioneers  in  the  work  are  doing  more  and  better 
planting  each 
year.  It  is  get- 
ting  to  the 
point  where 
nothing  but  the 
best  in  land- 
scape design  is 
good  enough 
for  railroad  offi- 
cials, who  are 
nothing  if  not 
“up  to  date.” 

At  first  the 
work  was  lim- 
ited to  summer 
bedding,  prob- 
a b 1 y because 
the  matter  was 
left  entirely  to 
gardeners, 
whose  knowl- 
edge, while 
thorough  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  too 
often  limited  to 
plants  of  the 
bedding  order. 

Some  of  the 
most  successful 
efforts  of  this 
kind  must  be 
credited  to  the 
ga  r d eners  o f 
prominent  rail- 
road  com- 
panies,  notably 
the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines,  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads. 

But  advancing  taste,  in  considering  what  con- 
stitutes good  planting,  now  demands  something 
less  formal  than  the  old-time  carpet- bedding, 
which,  though  admissible  in  some  instances,  is  not 
deemed  artistic  by  artists  and  art  critics. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a certain 
part  of  the  public  clings  to  these  showy  results  of 


skillful  gardening — and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
great  skill  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
elaborate  designs  that  seem  to  be  in  a sense 
popular — and  that  a certain  amount  of  such  plant- 
ing may  be  desirable  at  some  stations.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  entirely  ignore  the  hardy  vines,  shrubs 
and  trees  that  insure  beautiful  effects  even  in  win- 
ter, and  which  are  especially  attractive  at  the 
seasons  when  space  devoted  to  tender  material  is  a 

dreary  blank. 
Even  where 
greenhou  se 
plants  are  used, 
the  results  will 
be  far  more 
pleasing  when 
a background 
and  setting  of 
permanent  ma- 
terial forms  the 
basis  of  the 
planting.  In- 
deed, the  de- 
mand for  some- 
thing more  in 
line  with  the 
canons  of  art, 
as  applied  to 
other  branches 
of  art  work  is 
becoming  so 
strong  and  in- 
sistant  that  it  is 
felt  in  the  realm 
of  railroad 
planting  as  well 
a s elsewhere, 
and  a change  is 
already  being 
made. 

This  change 
of  taste  is  for- 
tunate, both  for 
railroad  com- 
panies and 
travelers  — for- 
tunate for  the 
companies  because  landscape  planting  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  formal  bedding;  and  fortunate  for 
travelers,  because  broad  and  beautiful  landscape 
effects  may  be  established  and  maintained  at  such 
slight  expense  that  all  the  station  grounds  on  a 
line  may  be  redeemed  from  barrenness  and  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  fundamental  factor  of  landscape  planting 
is  the  use  of  strictly  hardy  material  that,  when  once 


1.  View  on  .Station  Grounds  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  at  Niles,  Mich. 

2.  Planting  showing  combination  of  Tender  and  Plardy  Material  on  the  same  grounds. 
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established,  practically  takes  care  of  itself  while 
increasing  in  beauty  year  by  year.  Neither  green- 
houses, propagating  plants,  nor  an  attendant  corps 
of  gardeners  are  necessary  to  this  more  artistic 
style  of  planting,  although  the  services  of  a land- 
scape gardener  is  a necessity,  and  the  establishment 
of  a small  nursery  might  possibly 
be  desirable  in  some  cases. 

Probably  the  problem  of  railroad 
planting  will  be  solved  by  continuing 
the  use  of  tender  material  at  points 
where  greenhouses  are  already  estab- 
lished, and  placing  the  entire  line  in 
charge  of  a competent  landscape 
gardener,  who  will  design  and  super- 
intend all  planting. 

Our  illustrations  show  one  view 
on  the  station  grounds  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  which  are  celebrated 
for  a remarkable  annual  display  ot 
elaborate  carpet-bedding  of  the 
most  formal  character,  including  such  specimens 
as  a battle  ship,  locomotive,  society  emblems 
and  other  subjects  of  difficult  and  complicated 
construction  that  may  well  stand  as  monuments 
to  the  skill,  ingenuity  and  patience  of  John 
Laidlaw,  the  amiable  and  popular  gardener  in 
charge;  and  two  views  on  the  grounds  of  the  same 
corporation  at  Niles,  Mich.,  where  the  accomplished 
gardener,  John  Gipner,  each  year  shows  successfully 
executed  designs  in  summer-bedding,  largely  in- 
formal and  attractive  in  style,  and  further  softened 
and  improved  by  a charming  setting  of  permanent. 


hardy  material,  the  effect  being  further  heightened 
by  broad  expanses  of  smooth,  green  turf — as  restful 
to  the  eye  as  they  are  essential  to  good  com- 
position. 

At  both  these  stations  the  pretty  custom  of  pre- 
senting a flower  or  a nosegay  to  each  woman  pas- 


senger on  through  trains  is  systematically  followed. 

The  plan  of  the  writer  for  the  improvement  of 
the  station  grounds  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  the 
same  company,  shows  on  a greatly  reduced  scale  the 
work  done  there  under  her  supervision  last  October. 
It  is  strictly  landscape  work  carried  out  with  hardy 
materials,  and  is  a new  departure  in  railway  plant- 
ing in  the  West,  as  well  as  for  this  road;  although 
as  already  shown,  the  planting  at  Niles  is  a step  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  irregular  surface  of  the  ground  suggested 
the  use  of  rather  picturesque  effects  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  bolder  features,  and  the  large  trian- 
gular piece  of  ground  which  rises  as  a hillside  back 
of  the  station,  has  all  of  its  sharper  slopes  set  with 
shrubs  and  vines  that  are  intended  to  form  a close 
cover  in  time.  These  plantations  are  composed  of 
small  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  comprising  native 
plants,  such  as  thorns,  sumach,  elder,  hazel,  June 
berry,  Indian  currant,  wild  grape,  bitter-sweet, 
prairie  roses,  etc.,  and  of  cultivated  material  of 
somewhat  unconventional  habit,  including  syringa, 
Japanese  barberry,  rosa  wichuraiana,  etc.  The 
planting  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  station  is 
more  gardenesque,  and  includes  Japanese  snowball, 
hydrangea,  exochorda,  clematises  in  variety,  akebia, 
etc.,  as  well  as  herbaceous  material  and  a generous 
supply  of  bulbous  plants  of  informal  habit,  such 
as  narcissi  in  variety,  Japanese  lilies,  and  several 
thousand  crocuses  in  the  borders  and  sprinkled 
through  the  lawns.  Several  sharp  slopes  are,  how- 
ever, so  planted  that  the  ground  will  eventually  be 
clothed  with  a dense  mass  of  vegetation,  it  being 
considered  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  maintain  turf 
on  such  sharp  grades,  as  well  as  more  artistic  to 
follow  nature’s  method  of  planting  such  surfaces. 

The  effect  of  this  planting  will  be  watched  with 
interest,  and  when  established,  the  result,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  ground  before  planting,  will 
be  illustrated.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

ARBOR  DAY— THOUGHTS  ON  ITS  PRACTICAL  SIDE. 

Arbor  Day  is  now  observed  in  some  forty-two 
states;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  day  is  appointed 
by  proclamation  of  the  governor;  In  some  states 
the  Board  of  Education  names  the  date,  but  in 
whatever  manner  the  day  is  set  apart,  it  is  a fact 
that  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  universallv  ob- 
served days  of  any  in  the  American  calendar  of 
public  ceremonials. 

As  its  objects  and  methods  of  observance  have 
been  better  understood,  it  has  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies and  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  citizen, 
and  prominent  educators  have  become  so  impressed 
with  the  results  likely  to  be  attained,  that  the  pro- 
grammes arranged  for  Arbor  Day  in  the  public 
schools,  are  marked  by  not  only  features  designed 
to  captivate  the  young  mind  and  those  of  older 
growth,  but  have  an  educational  value  scarcely 
rivaled  by  any  of  the  usual  school  exercises. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  denudation 
of  our  forest  areas  has  had  vast  and  deleterious 
effects  on  large  areas  of  the  country  which  will  take 
many  decades  to  remedy.  Such  results  were  very 
long  ago  anticipated  by  the  other  enlightened  na- 
tions, and  they  have  not  only  retained  their  forest 
areas  in  a condition  of  thorough  usefulness,  but 
have  done  so  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  government, 


the  excess  products  reimbursing  in  large  measure 
the  outlay  in  care  and  cultivation. 

Arbor  Day  has  given  immense  impulse  in  this 
country  to  the  forestry  question;  it  is  affording 
practical  instruction  in  the  variety,  habits  and  use- 
fulness of  trees,  both  those  of  the  foiest  and  those 
particularly  adapted  to  shade  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  the  study  of  such  a subject  for  the  young 
not  only  affords  a knowledge,  highly  useful  in  later 
years,  but  refreshes  and  enlightens  the  mind,  while 
at  the  same  time  that  mind  is  refined  by  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  nature. 

A more  practical  feature  of  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises is  the  actual  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  has  been  hitherto  confined  largely  to  the  ad- 
jacent school-house  grounds,  though  in  isolated 
cases  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  in  the 
public  square,  park  and  cemetery. 

There  is  one  important  fact  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  relation  to  this  indiscriminate  planting, 
and  that  is,  to  be  effective  and  fulfill  its  mission,  it 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision  or  guidance 
of  one  more  or  less  tamiliar  with  landscape  gar- 
dening operations.  And  each  tree  or  shrub  planted 
should  be  disposed  of  as  a part  of  a thought  out 
plan.  By  a proper  consideration  of  this  main  fact, 
every  tree  and  shrub  planted  this  year  may,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  supplemented  by  what  the 
scholars  do  next  year,  until  finally  a beautiful 
school  ground  will  result.  This,  however,  will  be 
impossible  of  accomplishment  unless  attention  is 
first  given  to  ruling  principles  unerringly  adhered 
to.  The  incentive,  however,  of  Arbor  Day  might 
be  emphasized  by  securing  a plan  of  improvement 
for  the  grounds,  and  with  Arbor  Day  set  apart  for 
inauguration  ceremonies  among  the  scholars,  its 
influence  might  be  extended  to  other  appropriate 
times,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  improvement  carried  out  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  A very  few  years  would  create  a picture 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Another  practical  object  for  the  activities  of 
Arbor  Day  should  be  the  village  park,  or  where  no 
such  area  existed,  the  public  square,  or  the  blank, 
arid  spots  about  the  village  hall  or  other  public 
buildings.  There  is  a lamentable  number  of  our 
minor  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  either  altogether 
lacking  in  the  natural  adornment  to  which  plant 
life  contributes,  or  are  subject  to  so  much  neglect 
that  they  might  as  well  be  so.  Here  are  the  places 
for  the  local  Improvement  Association,  and  here  is 
the  great  opportunity  for  joining  hands  with  the 
Arbor  Day  of  the  schools,  to  take  up  the  work  of 
planting  trees  and  shrubbery  where  needed.  And 
as  a rule  the  amount  of  material  close  at  hand  is 
for  the  present,  generally  so  abundant,  that  it  is 
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not  so  much  a question  of  expense  to  improve  a 
vacant  place,  as  one  of  time  and  energy.  All  the 
prominent  landscape  architects  advise  the  use  of 
local  material  for  planting  out  purposes.  What  is 
needed  most  is  intelligence  in  selection  and  ar- 
rangement, and  if  this  is  lacking,  which  in  most 
cases  it  probably  is,  a moderate  fee  will  secure  a 
plan  of  improvement  in  the  small  town  or 
village  which  will  be  the  best  paying  investment, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  that  the  community  ever 
made. 

The  cemetery  is  another  point  deserving  of  a 
■^hare  of  the  interest  and  energy  of  x^rbor  Day. 
The  deplorable  appearance  of  the  majority  of 
country  cemeteries  is  a serious  reflection  on  the 
people  concerned.  xAnd  in  connection  with  the 
cemetery,  an  excellent  idea  to  be  entertained  and 
encouraged  is  the  planting  of  memorial  trees.  x\ 
tree  is  always  an  appropriate  memorial — a memorial 
that  carries  within  itself  a wealth  of  association, 
and  whose  characteristics  are  peculiarly  fitting  to 
adorn  the  last  resting  place  of  man  and  carry 
memory  along  with  its  growth.  But  where  also  is 
the  country  cemetery  that  would  not  be  benefited 
by  some  properly  placed  shrubbery?  Our  native 
shrubbery  is  so  rich  in  effect,  and  so  varied  in  kind, 
that  pictures  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  can  readily 
be  arranged  under  intelligent  direction.  But  apart 
from  memorial  trees,  shade  trees  of  permanent  and 
suitable  varieties  should  be  more  freely  used  in  our 
rural  burial  places,  they  not  only  add  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  cemetery  itself,  but  they  will  im- 
prove the  general  landscape,  and  by  association, 
the  community. 

In  connection  with  memorial  tree  planting,  and 
in  fact  with  tree  planting  generally,  a feature  of 
great  importance  and  educational  value  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a permanent  descriptive  label,  or  other 
method  of  giving  information  concerning  the  tree. 
It  is  only  telling  half  the  story  to  describe  the  oc- 
casion and  object  of  the  tree  and  its  planting;  its 
own  name  and  other  particulars  should  be  added, 
so  as  to  make  the  matter  complete. 

But  we  can  come  nearer  home  with  the  influence 
of  Arbor  Day  if  we  will.  Our  own  dooryards, 
as  the  home  lots  are  sometimes  called,  afford  oppor- 
tunities, the  adornment  of  which  would  transform 
the  appearance  of  nearly  every  town  in  the  country. 
Aside  from  the  effects  of  Arbor  Day  there  are 
other  influences  at  work  in  this  direction.  In  a few 
of  the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  the  civilized 
world,  some  enterprising  corporations,  finding  it 
mutually  advantageous  to  improve  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  its  artisans,  have  encouraged,  by  ex- 
ample, practice  and  more  solid  inducements,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  expert  landscape  gardeners,  plans 


for  improvement  about  the  house  lots  that  have 
had  astonishing  effects,  not  alone  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  with  the  community  at  large. 

There  is  not  a village  in  the  country  that  would 
not  be  materially  advanced  in  many  ways,  by  a 
determined  effort  to  induce  residents  to  plant  out 
and  care  for  their  home  lots.  As  was  said  before, 
the  expense  need  be  but  small,  the  material  may 
be  found,  in  all  probability,  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a small  outlay  for  a few  annual  seeds  and  other 
necessaries,  would,  in  the  results  obtained,  afford 
endless  gratification,  and  encourage  a love  of  home 
from  an  external  standpoint. 

Considering  all  the  channels  by  which  such 
missionary  work  could  be  accomplished  in  our 
smaller  places,  none  appears  quite  so  appropriate 
for  the  work  as  the  “Woman’s  Club.”  The  use- 
fulness of  such  organizations  beyond  the  work  of 
self-culture,  would  find  an  absolutely  permanent 
record  in  the  lines  herein  suggested:  Shade  trees 
for  the  streets  and  public  places:  Improvements  in 
the  parks  and  cemeteries,  where  no  regularly  ap- 
pointed officials  controlled  their  care:  The  promo- 
tion and  active  participation  in  the  improvement  of 
home  surroundings.  Here  is  a programme  of 
sufficient  expansiveness  to  meet  the  most  ardent 
reformer,  one  that  will  not  only  promote  the  wel- 
fare, moral  and  physical,  of  the  community,  but 
will  also  offer  a recompense  in  the  pleasure  enjoyed 
in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  its  after  results  more 
satisfying  than  any  perhaps  we  poor  mortals  enjoy, 
because  we  have  had  good  old  mother  nature  for  a 
partner. 

In  an  address  on  Arbor  Day  by  Mrs.  Cora  C. 
Jones,  of  Boston,  delivered  before  the  Women’s 
Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  not  long  ago,  among  other 
points  made  the  following  will  be  of  interest: 

“What  are  the  possibilities  for  Womens’  Clubs  as  Arbor 
Day  history  is  yet  to  be  written.  What  greater  service  can 
Womens’  Clubs  do  to  first  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
forestry,  and  seek  to  impress  the  present  generation  with  the 
imperative  need  of  tree  planting  and  tree  preservation.  It 
would  be  a most  worthy  ambition  to  infuse  into  onr  school  sys- 
tem, reaching  as  it  does  the  life  and  heart  of  every  child,  the 
purpose  and  the  will  to  exert  every  effort  to  change  this  de- 
structive process  to  one  of  increase,  in  every  state  and  territory, 
and  teach  those  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  and  uses  of  tree  planting,  to  deter  them  from  the 
destruction  of  our  lawns  and  parks. 

“We  can  encourage  the  organization  of  forestry  associations 
in  every  city,  town  and  school  district.  As  part  of  our  educa- 
tional program,  we  can  plan  attractive  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and 
interest  the  teachers  in  our  vicinity  to  use  them.  * » * 

Every  graduating  class  should  hear  a few  practical  lectures  on 
forestry.  Use  less  and  waste  less  should  be  taught  in  the 
primary  schools,  for,  as  the  Germans  say,  “What  j'ou  would 
have  appear  in  the  national  life,  you  mu.st  introduce  in  the 
Public  Schools.”  * *■  Lessons  in  the  care  of  camp 

fires  will  decrease  the  horrors  of  forest  fires.  Plant  trees  in  our 
door  yards  and  our  streets  will  soon  he  bordered.  Lead  a few 
horses  awa}'  from  trees  being  gnawed  to  their  death  and  wire 
guards  will  follow. 

“I  believe  the  easiest  way  to  solve  great  problems  is  to 
begin  with  individual  effort.  Try,  however  simply,  to  right 
the  wrong,  and  growth  will  follow.” 
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MAGNOLIA  KOBUS. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  photographs 
of  magnolias  showing  their  flowers,  but  to  see  them 
illustrated  when  in  fruit  is  a treat  we  rarely  meet 
with.  Yet  many  of  them,  the  Magnolia  tripetala 
for  me,  is  more  to  be  admired  when  in  fruit  than 
when  in  flower,  as  its  large  oblong  pods  of  carmine 
color,  set  in  their  background  of  large  green, 
tropical  looking  leaves,  form  a lovely  picture. 

There  is  another  one,  M.  Kobus,  from  Japan, 
as  its  name  would  indicate,  which  attracts  more  be- 
cause of  the  oddity  of  shape  of  its  pods  than  any- 
thing else,  though  its  numerous  carmine  colored 
pods  in  late  summer  are  far  from  being  unattractive. 
This  species  when  young  is  sparing  of  its  flowers, 
but  as  it  adds  to  its  years  it  does  also  to  the  num- 
ber ot  its  flowers,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  it 
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eclipses  in  its  productiveness  almost  every  other 
species  of  the  same  age  and  size.  One  reason  for 
this  floriferous  feature  is  that  it  is  a very  twiggy 
grower.  Ordinary  magnolias  make  a few  stout 
shoots  and  but  few  small  ones.  Kobus  does  just 
the  opposite.  It  is  almost  as  twiggy  as  a horn- 
beam, and  each  twig  or  shoot  is  surmounted  with  a 
flower  bud,  as  other  magnolias  are,  which  is  the 
reason  for  the  great  wealth  of  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  of  fair  size,  yet  much  smaller  than  conspicua, 
the  well-known  Yulan,  or  Chinese  white,  in  color, 
white,  and  they  come  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  as 
do  all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  sorts. 

I have  mentioned  the  odd-looking  fruit  this 
species,  Kobus,  presents,  and  knowing  the  readers 
of  this  publication  would  be  pleased  to  see  it,  I 
had  some  photographs  of  it  taken  last  autumn. 
Though  the  mass  of  foliage  somewhat  hides  many 
of  the  pods  there  are  enough  of  them  visible  to  show 
their  grotesque  forms.  A very  common  form  is  that 
of  a newly  hatched  young  bird.  Hundreds  of  pods 
on  the  tree  these  shoots  were  taken  from  were  just 
of  this  shape.  The  bulging  parts  of  the  pods  are 


caused  by  the  seeds  within.  There  is  a seed  under 
each  protuberance.  In  time,  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe  and  the  time  has  come,  the  pods  crack  open 
and  display  the  orange  red  seeds  within.  When 
thus  open  the  singular  look  of  some  pods  is  in- 
creased. If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  cluster  of 
twigs  in  the  vase  there  will  be  seen  a pod  which  has 
opened  and  displayed  two  seeds,  giving,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  foliage,  a singular  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a poodle.  Last  summer 'a  botanical 
class  happening  near  this  tree  was  attracted  to  it 
and  nearly  every  member  took  a pod  along  as  a 
great  curiosity.  This  species  is  much  admired  for 
its  handsome  habit  ot  growth,  as  well  as  for  what 
has  been  said  of  it.  It  forms  a large  tree,  with  a 
broadly  conical  outline,  and  so  regular  is  its  growth 
that  but  few  would  believe  it  was  made  without 
having  been  pruned  at  all.  This  growth  it  assumes 
at  the  start,  and  does  not  wait  till  it  is  full  grown 
before  accomplishing  it,  as  so  many  trees  do. 

When  first  introduced  it  was  under  the  name  of 
Thurberi,  and  it  is  yet  in  some  collections  under 
this  name,  but  Kobus  is  correct.  Now,  a word  or 
two  about  the  planting  of  this  and  all  other  mag- 
nolias. There  is  no  disputing  that  as  a class  there 
are  none  of  them  easily  transplanted.  But  the 
kinds  mentioned  in  these  notes  are  not  so  hard  to 
transplant  as  are  the  tree  species  of  our  own 
country,  such  as  acuminata,  tripetala,  Fraseri  and 
the  like.  But  one  and  all  should  be  transplanted 
in  spring  only  and  should  be  closely  pruned. 
Taken  just  as  they  are  about  to  grow,  in  late 
spring,  cut  back  about  one-half,  but  little  loss  will 
occur,  otherwise  many  of  the  tree  sorts  may  miss. 
As  a rule,  it  is  useless  to  transplant  in  the  fall. 
Some  nurseries  are  growing  them  in  pots  that  they 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  at  all. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


A STUDY  IN  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

When  one  enjoys  both  analysis  and  pictures, 
one  analyzes  pictures  of  course.  We  have  tried  to 
analyze  the  illustration,  a view  in  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, which  we  have  enjoyed  studying  and 
attempting  to  discover  v/hat  in  its  design  is  good, 
what  not  so  good  but  necessary  to  use  as  part  of 
an  Arboretum,  and  what  is  not  good  at  all. 

This  scene,  while  it  is  a pleasing  landscape, 
would  probably  never  be  chosen  for  representation 
upon  canvas.  Utilitarian  purposes  as  an  Arboretum, 
prevent  its  becoming  a good  composition.  The 
necessity  of  using  all  available  room  tor  exhibiting 
trees  and  shrubs  make  it  lacking  in  both  unity  and 
breadth.  Yet  its  elements,  the  sweep  of  the  hill, 
the  general  pastoral  effect  and  its  trees,  are  indi- 
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vidually  attractive,  and  are  on  so  large  a scale  as 
to  make  the  landscape  agreeable.  Such  a hill  is 
not  so  agreeable  as  a view  between  hills  where  the 
eye  is  led  into  the  distance.  Now  we  look  straight 
upon  it  and  see  no  nook  into  which  to  search,  no 
distance  which  we  wish  to  discover.  It  is  well 
known  also  that  convexity  permits  less  area  to  be 
seen  than  concavity  which  makes  the  hill  seem 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
landscape  requires  the  dotted  planting  on  the  hill- 
side. How  much  more  agreeable  it  would  be  if 
the  whole  hillside  were  left  in  grass  without  a tree 
except  to  bound  it.  Its  openness  and  simplicity 
would  be  its  strength  as  a pastoral  scene.  Now  it 
looks  cramped  and  spotted.  The  eye  asks  also  to 
be  carried  farther  into  the  distance,  and  not  be 


to  be  regretted  that  the  Ashes  at  the  left  should 
have  all  been  placed  unmixed  with  other  trees  and 
so  widely  apart  since  they  look  like  a cloud  of 
skirmishers  advancing  from  cover  rather  than  a 
related  group. 

Much  is  lost  without  a proper  foreground.  The 
quiet  curve  of  the  hillside  finds  no  quietness  in  the 
foreground  to  re-echo  it.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  spottedness  of  the  hillside.  In  other  words  it 
does  not  harmonize. 

An  agreeable  feature  is  the  skyline  of  the  trees 
to  the  right  in  the  background,  that  is,  the  manner 
in  which  it  unites  with  the  quiet  curve  of  the  hill. 
It  is  an  observation  among  artists  that  lines  har- 
monize when  they  approach  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
real  genius  in  the  picture,  however,  if  it  was  not 
an  accident  that  produced  it,  was  the  retention  of 
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confined  simply  to  the  bounding  growth.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  right  of  the  two  groups  of 
pines  and  its  adjacent  trees  were  best  removed  and 
the  lawn  extended  as  far  as  can  be  seen.  To  some 
degree  as  well  would  we  bring  the  lawn  down  to 
our  very  feet. 

But  since  the  trees  in  this  landscape  are  neces- 
sary we  may  say  that  the  grouping  itself  is  happy, 
and  the  trees  and  shrubbery  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
good,  since  they  break  the  hardness  of  the  outline, 
a hardness  which  is  attractive  only  in  the  case  of  a 
mountain  where  hugeness  and  grandeur  are  pre- 
dominant characteristics.  The  group  of  ikshes 
midway  up  the  hill  at  the  left  advance  easily  from 
the  side  of  the  picture  and  melt  into  the  meadow. 
The  smaller  group  of  Catalpas  at  the  centre  repeat 
the  idea  without  hardness.  The  latter,  with  the 
Elms  scattered  in  front  of  the  border  at  the  right, 
carry  the  eye  a short  way  into  the  distance.  It  is 


the  two  heavy  framing  groups  of  trees  which  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  from  whatsoever  point 
we  look  at  the  hill. 

But  this  is  not  an  artist’s  picture  only  a utili- 
tarian landscape.  The  trees  of  the  Arboretum 
had  to  be  shown  as  specimens  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  the  Arboretum.  They  were 
grouped  with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  both 
landscape  effect  and  the  orderliness  of  systematic 
botany.  They  were  best  exhibited  and  adorned  by 
this  beautiful  lawn  which  now  is  secondary.  This 
picture  is  chosen  to  show  what  compromises  the 
landscape  architect  must  make  to  utilitarian  pur- 
poses to  show  how  a mere  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  may  become  very  like  a picture,  and  to 
exhibit  the  possibilities  of  any  piece  of  ground, 
large  or  small,  when  left  to  the  genius  of  a true 
artist.  In  detail  it  is  delightful,  but  it  is  not  an 
artist’s  picture,  A.  P.  Wyi)ian. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conductd  by 
Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 

WORK  FOR  women’s  CLUBS. 

“There  are  not  only  art  galleries  to  establish, 
but  parks  and  squares  to  decorate — western  life  its 
self  to  be  made  beautiful!  Surely  there  is  enough 
for  the  clubs  to  do.’’ 

The  note  struck  in  this  sentence  apropos  of  work 
undertaken  by  womens  clubs  by  LoradoTaft,  sculp- 
tor, lecturer  and  art  critic,  is  so  opportune  and  so 
suggestive  that  it  should  be  prolonged  and  em- 
phasized. 

No  one  is  likely  to  take  issue  with  the  assertion 
that  it  is  eminently  woman’s  place  to  make  home, 
home-like,  and  surely  by  right  of  precedent  and 
unwritten  law,  it  is  her  right  and  pleasure  to  beautify 
the  world. 

No  home  can  be  home-like  without  decorative 
planting  and  there  is  no  better,  or  more  necessary 
way  to  beautify  the  world  than  by  the  exterior  dec- 
oration of  homes  individually  and  collectively. 

By  their  horticultural  deeds  shall  ye  know  them, 
is  to  a large  extent  true,  for  while  only  a few  see  the 
interior  of  homes,  the  exterior  is  seen  by  all.  Yet, 
too  often,  nothing  but  horticultural  misdeeds  are 
visible. 

Neither  women  as  individuals  nor  women 
strengthened  by  club  organization  may  hope  to  find 
a better,  more  useful  or  more  satisfactory  field  of 
labor  than  that  which  lies  waiting  on  every  hand  in 
every  community  Work  that  is  not  only  suffering 
to  be  done,  but  the  public  is  suffering  because  it  is 
not  done. 

The  study  of  art  and  of  artists  is  good,  but  the 
work  of  preserving  the  love  of  the  beautiful  inherent 
in  our  species,  is  better.  This  love  of  beauty  is 
latent  in  the  childhood  all  about  us,  but  is  actually 
starving  from  lack  of  food.  Shakespeare  says  “the 
eye  must  be  fed.”  Think  of  the  nature  of  the  sus- 
tenance supplied  in  most  communities! 

Simple  natural  beauty — grass,  trees,  flowers — 
is  the  birthright  of  every  child,  but  our  artificial 
manner  of  living  has  obliterated  it  for  thousands 
and  so  the  simple,  legitimate  pleasures  of  childhood 
and  of  youth  are  denied  to  the  direct  damage  of 
manners  and  morals.  To  remedy  such  a state  of 
affairs  should  be  a duty  and  a pleasure  to  those  who 
are  earnestly  looking  about  for  opportunities  to 
better  the  world.  To  leave  the  world  a pleasanter 
place  than  one  found  it  is  as  honorable — if,  indeed. 


it  is  not  synonymous  with  leaving  it  better  than  one 
found  it. 

Both  children  and  adults  who  live  among  attrac- 
tive surroundings  are  in  some  degree  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  profit  by  the  study  of  art  and  of 
literature.  They  cannot  know  how  pictures  of 
landscapes  should  look  until  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  they  represent. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  every  dooryard  a 
picture  that  an  artist  would  be  willing  to  use  as  the 
subject  of  a painting.  Not  only  is  this  strictly 
true,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who 
would  delight  in  such  growing  pictures  cannot — cr 
at  least,  will  not,  learn  to  appreciate  the  picture 
of  the  picture. 

A whole  community  will  derive  benefit  from 
one  barren  door  yard  that  is  redeemed  by  good 
planting,  will  enjoy  the  shade  and  refreshment  of 
one  row  of  street  trees. 

What  would  result  if  an  entire  community, 
neglected  before,  should  be  so  transformed?  Would 
not  the  children  rejoice  and  the  old  people  and  the 
invalids  be  glad?  If  so,  then  what  about  the  busy 
house  mothers  who  rarely  have  time  or  opportunity 
for  a pleasure  trip,  a day  on  the  river  or  at  the  lake 
shore,  or  any  break  in  the  dreary  monotony  of  ex- 
istence. They  may  not  go  to  the  mountain,  but  a 
charming  fragment  of  the  mountain,  or  the  plain, 
or  the  lake  shore,  or  the  woodland  or  any  bit  one 
elects  as  suitable,  may  be  carried  to  them,  and  they 
may  have  it  not  for  a day  only  but  for  the  entire 
season. 

If  a bit  of  landscape  is  not  possible  (but  it 
usually  is)  there  can  at  least  be  a garden,  and  an 
attractive  one,  to  replace  the  ash-heaps,  tin  cans  or 
sun  baked  inclosure.  There  is  not  a piece  of  ground 
that  cannot  be  made  to  grow  something  that 
will  make  the  place  look  better  than  it  looked 
before 

If  one  half  of  the  earnest  endeavor  put  forth  by 
womens  clubs  in  this  country  last  year  should  be 
intelligently  expended  this  year  on  replacing  the 
present  lack  of  planting,  or  the  present  hit-or-miss 
style  of  planting  of  home  grounds;  on  regenerating 
the  present  scorched,  dusty  wildernesses  known  by 
courtesy,  as  schoolhouse  grounds;  on  relieving  the 
ordinary  cheerless  and  barren  church  yards;  on 
making  little  parks  out  of  neglected,  unused  ground 
or  on  railway  station  grounds;  on  planting  well 
chosen  trees  in  the  right  places  and  shrubbery  and 
vines  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  and  on  hosts 
of  other  good — really  good — work  along  these  lines, 
the  face  of  the  country  would  be  visibly  altered  for 
the  better. 

The  study  of  the  best  in  painting  or  in  sculpture 
when  one’s  own  door  yard  is  a wilderness  of  every- 
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thing  unbeautiful,  would  seem  equivalent  to  send- 
ing money  to  Borrioboola  Gha  when  one’s  children 
are  starving. 

* * * 

I am  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Long,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  asking  advice  regarding  a 
constitution  and  form  of  government  for  their  pro- 
posed Improvement  Society,  and  can  not  do  better 
than  refer  him,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  such 
organizations,  to  this  department  of  the  March, 
1899,  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery.  The  simple 
form  suggested  there  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  young  Societies,  and  by  the  time  that 
anything  more  elaborate  is  needed,  any  Club  will 
be  competent  to  broaden  its  scope  to  fit  its  own 
requirements. 

Mr.  Long’s  letter  is  most  interesting  in  that  it 
gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  sudden  awakening  of 
an  intelligent  community  to  a necessity  for  better 
things  in  the  way  of  environment  for  every  day 
life.  His  words  also  suggest  charming  possi- 
bilities and  unusual  possessions  in  the  direction  of 
“winding  streets  leading  out  of  the  town”  and 
“native  growths  of  sumach,  ampelopsis  and  wild 
roses.”  True,  he  speaks  of  these  rich  treasures  as 
being  in  danger  of  being  “improved”  out  of  ex- 
istence— but  doubtless  all  that  will  be  looked  after 
by  the  vigorous  young  Improvement  Club.  We 
trust  that  its  success  will  be  prompt  and  complete. 
It  is  delightful  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  new 
Societies,  and  to  learn  that  one’s  earnest  attempts 
to  be  helpful  are  not  wasted.  F.  C.  S. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  SHEARS. 

Just  now  is  the  time  when  myriads  of  patient 
bushes  in  thousands  of  trim  gardens  take  on  the 
aspect  of  a gentleman  whose  hair  has  suffered  a 
“pompadour”  cut.  The  man  with  the  shears  goes 
his  rounds,  gains  the  ear  of  the  unheeding  and 
trustful  householder,  and,  in  the  name  of  pruning, 
whittles  his  weigelias,  mock  oranges,  snowballs 
and  spiraeas  into  the  shapes  of  pumpkins  or  fungi. 
This  is  done  presumably  because  the  shrub  is  sup- 
posed not  to  know  its  business  of  growing  into  a 
beautiful  form,  and  must  have  its  vagaries  restrained 
by  the  cold  steel  of  the  “artist’’  who  really  does 
know  it.  So  the  unresisting  thing  has  its  shoots 
shorn  flush,  so  that  none  shall  project  beyond 
another,  and  for  a few  weeks  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  unimpeachable  smugness,  but  in  the  last 
degree  forlorn.  But  presently,  forgetting  its 
lesson,  it  tries  again  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  and 
puts  forth  twigs  as  a brush  puts  forth  bristles,  until 
the  shearer  returns.  Thus  it  grows  yearly  more 
discouraged,  develops  an  unnatural  amount  of  dead 
wood  and  dies  prematurely,  just  about  the  time  it 
ought  to  be  coming  to  perfection.  Has  nobody 


told  these  men  or  their  employers  that  this  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  true  pruning  ? That  it  destrovs 
the  character  of  the  plant  instead  of  helping  its 
expression  ? That  it  encourages  dead  wood  instead 
of  removing  it;  that  it  crowds  the  plant  instead  of 
ventilating  it;  that  it  cuts  off  the  young  growth 
instead  of  the  old,  and  destroys  the  most  and  best 
of  the  season’s  blossoms  ? Surely  no  one  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  pruning  knife  who 
does  not  know  that  most  of  our  common  shrubs 
flower  in  the  spring  on  the  growth  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  only  a few  like  hydrangeas,  althmas 
and  clethras  can  form  their  blossoms  after  a spring 
pruning.  All  the  pruning  most  shrubs  require  is 
the  excision  of  the  growth  that  is  dead  or  least 
likely  to  produce  vigorous  shoots,  or  that  is  crowd- 
ing better  growth  than  itself,  or  that  is  weak  or 
ungainly  and  straggling.  This  may  be  done  either 
when  the  plant  is  leafless  or  as  soon  as  its  flowers 
have  faded;  if  the  latter,  more  care  must  be  used 
to  avoid  cutting  off  too  many  leaves  and  thus 
weakening  the  plant.  But  all  this  requires  some 
knowledge  and  judgment,  while  the  ordinary  style 
requires  no  knowledge  and  little  judgment,  and  that 
of  the  wrong  kind.  And  then,  after  a bush  has 
been  properly  pruned,  the  effects  are  not  imme- 
diately very  obvious,  while,  after  its  customary 
shearing,  anybody  can  see  that  something  has  really 
been  done.  So  uncounted  bushes  are  yearly 
mutilated  to  attain  that  bald  and  monotonous  neat- 
ness, that  planed-up  primness  of  lawn  and  planting 
that  ruins  the  home-like  look  of  many  an  American 
house  and  lot.  What  is  the  use  of  all  these  differ- 
ent spirseas,  deutzias,  snowberries  and  golden  bells, 
if  they  are  all  to  be  stripped  of  their  blossoms  and 
shorn  into  the  same  naive  shapes  of  depressing 
ugliness  ? x\way  with  them  and  put  in  California 
privet,  which  will  grow  into  a nice  regular  shape 
without  any  cutting  at  all.  When  the  intelligent 
householder  begins  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  his 
bushes  as  he  pays  to  his  wall  paper  or  the  pattern 
of  his  trousers,  he  will  wonder  how  he  could  have 
been  so  illogical  as  to  plant  them  for  their  beauty 
and  then  to  deface  it,  to  exchange  for  gross  and 
ugly  forms  the  peculiar  grace  and  variety  that  each 
was  created  to  express.  H.  A.  Cap  am. 

SOME  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,— I. 

In  planting  shrubberies  for  parks  or  other  or- 
namental grounds  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  char- 
acter of  all  the  plants  that  are  employed.  Their 
needs  as  to  soil  and  climate  must  be  carefully 
studied  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  and  their 
habit  of  growth,  time  of  flowering  and  size  at 
maturity,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  also  of  great  importance  to  know  their  relative 
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effect  in  the  living  picture  that  we  are  trying  to 
produce,  both  at  the  flowering  period  and  at  other 
seasons. 

The  skillful  landscape  gardener  will  not  use  too 
many  high  lights  in  these  garden  pictures.  Very 
conspicuous  shrubs  can  be  massed  here  and  there, 
or  used  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  at  ad- 
vantageous points  where  they  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings,  but  it  is  poor  taste  to  use  too  many 
of  them. 

A large  shrubbery,  composed  entirely  of  blood- 
red  Japanese  Maples,  purple  Berberries  and  Hazels, 
and  golden-leaved  Elders,  Spiraeas  and  Philadel- 
phuses,  would  be  more  bizarre  than  beautiful,  and 
would  be  a weariness  to  the  eye.  But  the  same 
plants,  used  with  discretion  and  to  give  variety 
amid  masses  of  green,  are  capable  of  very  effective 
arrangement. 

In  the  crude  days  of  our  gardening  experiments 
we  planted  what  we  still  call  the  Golden  Shrubbery 
at  Rose  Brake.  We  set  out  some  dozens  of  yellow- 
leaved Spirmas,  Elders  and  Bhiladelphuses,  some 
purple-leaved  Hazels,  Plums,  Berberries  and  Birches, 
and  the  effect  was — disappointing.  That  shrubbery 
still  exists,  but  has  been  softened  by  the  addition 
of  Magnolias,  P'lowering  Apples,  Koleuterias, 
P'orsythias,  Corchoruses  and  some  evergreen  shrubs, 
planted  in  later  years.  It  is  a pretty  spot,  and  is 
on  lower  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  grove,  and  in 
a corner  farthest  away  from  the  house.  It  is  the 
only  spot  at  Rose  Brake  that  I blush  to  show  to 
the  friends  of  the  naturalistic  style  of  gardening, 
and,  if  I like  it  myself,  it  is  because  one  cannot 
help  loving  the  garden  one  has  planted  in  happy 
days,  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  one  has  watched 
over  from  their  infancy.  Yellow-leaved  plants, 
and  plants  that  have  yellow  blossoms  predominate 
in  this  unique  little  garden  at  Rose  Brake,  and 
certainly  it  is  a sunny  spot,  cheerful  even  on  the 
gloomiest  days. 

I propose  in  this  article  to  de:cribe  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  shrubs  that  I have  called  the 
high  lights  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 

As  a general  thing  I give  the  preference  to 
flowering  shrubs  over  those  which  have  brightly 
colored  foliage,  because  the  flowering  shrubs  can- 
not weary  the  eye  by  their  sameness.  A garden 
adorned  by  the  plants  I will  describe,  changes  from 
day  to  day.  The  beauty  of  April  is  not  the  beauty 
of  May,  or  of  June,  or  of  midsummer,  while  the 
red  and  purple  and  golden-leaved  plants  have  a 
monotonous  effect.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
should  be  sparingly  used  in  decorative  gardening. 
In  naturalistic  gardening  they  are  out  of  place  be- 
cause they  do  not  look  natural.  One  does  not  see 


such  plants  in  our  native  woods  and  wdlds. 

Some  of  the  Magnolias,  such  as  Magnolia  Stel- 
lata,  come  under  the  head  of  conspicuous  shrubs 
rather  than  trees,  for  they  do  not  grow'  to  a large 
size  and  are  covered  with  showy  blossoms  very 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  appear.  A 
few  of  these  Magnolias  are  very  desirable  to  group 
on  the  margins  of  plantations  of  small  trees,  or  in 
conspicuous  places  on  the  lawn. 

Eorsythias  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  these 
early  Magnolias,  and  are  among  the  most  sunny 
and  brilliant  of  the  April  bloomers.  They  flower 
in  showery  weather  when  their  beauty  is  much  en- 
hanced by  diamond  spray,  and  I have  frequently 
seen  their  golden  blossoms  smiling  and  blinking 
beneath  a bridal  veil  of  snow.  Some  of  these 
charming  shrubs  should  find  a place  in  every  park 
and  garden.  The  yellow  brown  of  their  branches 
makes  them  useful  also  for  their  effect  in  winter 
amid  red-stemmed  Cornels,  bright  berried,  and 
evergreen  plants. 

The  common  Japan  Corchorus,  with  double 
yellow  blossoms,  blooms  a little  later  than  the 
Eorsythia,  and  is  conspicuous  about  the  middle  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  according  to  the  climate. 
It  is  a most  persevering  bloomer,  giving  us  flowers 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  Indeed  it  is  often 
the  only  shrub  in  flower  in  late  November,  and  I 
have  gathered  its  last  sprays  of  bloom  within  a 
fortnight  of  Christmas.  When  every  flower  has 
faded  and  every  leaf  yielded  to  the  blasts  of  win- 
ter, it  is  still  pretty  and  cheerful  with  its  graceful, 
bright  green  wands  of  branches,  which  retain  their 
coloring  throughout  the  months  of  snow,  a cheery 
object  in  the  garden. 

Among  the  smaller  showy  shrubs  the  dwarf 
flowering  Almonds  should  have  a place.  Little 
groups  of  three  or  more  may  be  made  here  and 
there  in  front  of  larger  bushes  or  near  the  founda- 
tions of  houses  where  they  can  receive  a little 
shelter.  They  need  good  soil  and  some  care  in 
pruning  as  they  are  apt  to  grow  one-sided  and 
straggling,  especially  if  planted  in  partial  shade  or 
crowded  by  other  plants.  We  like  to  combine  the 
white  and  pink  varieties. 

Many  Spiraeas  come  under  the  head  of  con- 
spicuous shrubs  when  in  bloom.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  are  S.  prunifolia,  which  blooms  with  the 
Corchorus,  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  ariaefolia,  S. 
crata  gifolia,  S.  Reevesiana  and  S.  callosa.  Spiraea 
rotundifolia  has  balls  of  bloom  which  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  a snow-ball,  and  the  red-flowering 
kinds  are  almost  all  pretty  and  desirable. 

Danske  Dandridgc. 

[ To  be  Continued.  ) 
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RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM  AND  KALMIA 
LATIFOLIA. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  extensive  work  of  con- 
struction going  on  in  parks  and  private  estates  with  the 
general  desire  for  immediate  effects,  has  served  to 
demonstrate  the  advisability  of  planting  collected  plants 
of  Great  Laurels  and  Mountain  T.aurels. 

In  keeping  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Ericacete 
these  plants  are  very  particular  as  to  soil  and  moisture, 
and  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  unadapted  to  soils  that 
contain  much  lime  or  iron,  although  sometimes  naturally 
found  on  soil  containing  a large  per  cent  of  lime.  They 
prefer  and  almost  demand  a location  where  the  lOOts 
may  always  reach  moisture,  a soil  of  a peaty  and  sandy 
nature  and  thorough  drainage.  Shade  is  not  harmfub 
neither  is  it  essential,  but  it  is  well  endured. 

Rhododendron  maximum  grows  in  low  woods,  on 
steep  and  lodging  hillsides,  usually  predominating  on 
the  north  side  and  along  the  small  streams  of  the 
mountains  and  vales.  It  ranges  from  Nova  .Scotia 
where  it  is  found  sparsely,  through  the  Berkshire  hills  of 
New'  England  where  it  is  more  abundant,  with  a southern 
outcrop  in  Rhode  Island,  thence  very  rare  until  the 
Adirondacks,  Catskills  and  Pennsylvania  Alleghenies  are 
reached,  when  in  the  last  vicinity  it  occurs  in  great  pro- 
fusion. It  follows  the  Alleghenies  southward  to  Georgia 
and  extends  across  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio. 

Ralmia  latifolia  ranges  from  New  Brunswick  west- 
ward to  Ontario  and  southward,  especially  along  the 
Alleghenies  to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  It  is  usually 
found  on  dry  stony  hillsides,  and  in  the  south  in  moist 
sandy  locations.  It  is  most  abundant  along  the  moun- 
tain sides  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  especially  in 
Virginia. 

Their  evergreen  quality,  gorgeousness  and  profusion 
of  flowers,  tempt  their  use  in  large  quantities.  Their 
domestic  abundance  and  cheapness  preclude  their  im- 
portation on  a commercial  basis.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  they  could  be  collected  and  transplanted 
wdth  a degree  of  success  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
method  of  procurement.  Sufficient  tests  have  now  been 
made  to  declare  it  entirely  feasible  and  exceptionally 
cheap.  In  the  case  of  both  of  these  plants  success 
attends  transplanting  collected  stock  only  when  dry  and 
planted  with  good-sized  balls  of  earth  attached  to  their 
roots.  Aside  from  digging,  the  selections  of  plants  is 
most  important.  Those  growing  in  the  open  fields  in 
turfy  and  well  drained  loam  are  by  far  the  best.  They 
should  have  been  growing  in  isolated  positions  and 
burnt  over  within  the  last  two  years  before  collecting. 
Such  burning  destroys  all  interfering  young  tree  and 
shrub  growth  and  herbs,  and  serves  to  cut  back  as  it 
were  the  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias,  causing  them  to 
push  out  numerous  and  strong  shoots  from  the  roots. 
Within  two  years  after  burning  the  plants  will  have 
recuperated  to  the  extent  of  having  from  ten  to  forty 
stems  starting  from  the  ground;  they  will  be  low,  com- 
pact and  densely  clothed  with  foliage  on  the  top  and  all 
sides  down  to  the  ground.  In  such  condition  they  are 
prime  plants  for  collecting.  If  grown  in  groups,  clumps 
or  masses  they  “draw,”  look  unsightly  when  separated. 


and,  if  transplanting  is  to  be  successful,  they  must  be 
cut  back  about  one-third,  and  even  then  their  welfare 
is  not  assured.  If  isolated  plants  have  been  burnt  over 
and  grow  in  open  situations  in  turfy  loam  all  sizes  from 
ten  inches  to  six  feet  can  be  dug  and  transplanted  with 
success. 

In  planting,  the  drainage  of  the  ground  in  their  new 
locations  should  be  perfect,  and,  if  low  lying  and  moist, 
with  open  and  porous  soil,  peat  should  be  provided  for 
their  reception.  Pure  peat  mixed  with  one-quarter  of 
sharp,  clean  river  sand  is  admirable,  or  a mixture  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts  with  one-quarter 
its  bulk  of  sand  is  good. 

In  planting,  a hole  should  be  dug  large  enough  to 
receive  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  of  the  plants  with- 
out crowding,  but  rather  to  allow  of  the  roots  being 
spread  out  in  a natural  position;  the  plant  should  be  set 
at  the  same  depth  at  which  it  was  previously  growing; 
soil  is  to  be  worked  in  among  the  hollows  of  the  ball 
and  among  the  roots  and  then  thoroughly  formed.  All 
the  soil  should  then  be  again  thoroughly  tamped  by 
treading  with  the  heels.  At  the  time  of  planting  the 
soil  on  the  roots,  and  that  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
planted,  should  be  in  a friably  moist  state  as  nearly 
equal  to  each  other  as  to  moisture  as  possible.  After 
planting  a mulch  of  straw,  leaves,  long  manure,  hay  or 
other  moisture  retaining  material  should  be  spread  over 
the  entire  soil  area  surrounding  the  plants.  Such  a 
mulch  should  be  evenly  spread  to  a depth  of  from  six 
to  eight  inches,  and  if  light  and  loose  even  more,  but  if 
of  a nature  apt  to  ferment  preferably  less.  That  of  an 
open  and  loose  nature  is  best  as  allowing  the  air  free 
access  to  the  roots.  Water  should  not  be  applied  until 
two  or  three  days  after  planting,  and  then  the  entire 
volume  of  soil  should  be  thoroughly  saturated.  This 
operation  is  to  be  repeated  only  when  the  plants  show 
signs  of  drouth. 

Various  sizes  can  be  handled  with  success — but 
six  feet  tall  is  about  the  limit  — the  best  considering 
effectiveness,  least  per  cent  of  loss  and  easiest  estab- 
lished vary  from  one  to  four  feet.  If  all  of  one  size 
two  and  a half  feet  will  be  best.  The  principal  cost  of 
collected  plants  is  involved  in  freight  charges  and 
teaming  to  the  cars. 

Plants  collected  in  sandy  soil  usually  lose  all  the 
earth  from  around  their  roots  during  transportation, 
and  although  such  plants  could  be  severely  cut  back 
and  grown  in  nursery  rows  for  a season  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  them,  they  are  upon  the  whole  unsatis- 
factory. Fair  to  good  specimens,  two  to  four  feet,  are 
offered  at  a ridiculously  low  rate,  but  the  eventual  cost 
balanced  from  the  larger  proportion  of  those  dying  »vith 
those  that  live  suggest  their  use  as  being  of  doubtful 
economy. 

Recalling  that  the  commercial  use  of  collected 
plants  on  a large  scale  has  developed  within  the  past 
five  years,  it  is  a matter  of  national  gratification  to 
know  that  with  characteristic  American  versatility  men 
who  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  quickly 
arise  and  bring  tangible  results  with  a rapidity  and 
cheapness  that  is  astonishing.  To-day  the  collecting 
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of  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias  on  a commercial  basis 
is  a matter  of  fact,  not  experiment. 

Epigfeas  and  Gaultherias  have  also  been  collected 
but  their  transplanting  and  establishment  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  of  treacherous  reliability.  The  best  success 
is  obtained  when  these  plants  are  collected  in  frozen 
clumps,  and,  after  transplanting,  if  they  are  covered 
with  straw  or  hay  to  a depth  of  one  foot  they  thaw  out 
gradually  and  pass  through  the  ordeal  in  better  shape. 
Hut  both  of  these  latter  require  partial  shade  for  the 
best  success,  and  during  the  tirst  season  after  trans- 
planting they  should  be  given  additional  shade  to  that 
afforded  by  tf  e trees  if  the  trees  are  not  of  wooded 
density. 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATIC  PLANTS  UI , 

On  page  249  of  the  last  issue  is  given  a list  of 
twelve  Nymphseas,  standard  varieties  for  an  artificial 
pond,  which  will  prove  excellent  for  ihe  purpose,  but  as 
there  are  water  lilies  and  water  lilies,  1 append -here  a 
list  of  twelve  choice  varieties,  which  growers  who  have 
already  succeeded  in  their  venture,  may  handle  just  as 
readily,  and  with  certainty  of  success,  as  with  those  be- 
fore recommended,  or  any  of  them.  These  have  all 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to  be  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  are  recommended  for  their  rare,  exquisite 
and  unique  colors,  large  flowers,  profusion  and  length  of 
flowering  season. 

Hardy:  Nymphaea  Gladsioniana,  white;  N.  Chro- 
matella,  yellow;  N.  Marliacea  rosea,  rose;  N.  rubra 
punctata,  rosy  purple;  N.  I.aydekeri  purpurea,  wine 
red;  N.  Robinsoni,  orange  red. 

Tender:  Nymphaea  O’Marana,  rosy  red;  N.  George 
Huster,  crimson;  N.  rubra  rosea,  carmine;  N.  gracilis, 
white;  N.  Wm.  .Stone,  blue;  N.  Pulcherrima,  blue. 
These,  as  well  as  the  former,  may  De  planted  in  natural 
ponds  or  artificial  ponds  with  natural  soil  bottom. 

The  following  hardy  varieties  will  be  found  most 
desirable  for  natural  ponds,  or  for  naturalizing  in  large 
ponds  or  lakes:  Nymphaea  odorata  gigantea,  white;  N. 
O.  maxima,  white;  N.  O.  rosea,  pink;  N.  O.  Luciana, 
rosy  carmine;  N.  O.  Caroliniana,  clear  pink;  N.  O.  sul- 
phurea,  yellow;  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni,  white;  N.  T. 
rosea,  pink. 

The  following  lists  embrace  twelve  of  the  best  hardy 
and  tender  varieties: 

Hardy:  Nymphaea  Chromatella,  yellow;  N.  Glad- 
stoniana,  white;  N.  Marliacea,  rose;  N.  Laydekeri  pur- 
purea, wine  red;  N.  Odorata  Caroliniana,  pink;  N.  O. 
exquisita,  carmine;  N.  O.  Luciana,  rosy  carmine;  N. 
Robinsoni,  orange  red;  N.  rubra  punctata,  rosy  purple; 
N.  O.  sulphurea,  yellow;  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  lilac 
rose;  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni,  white. 

Tender:  N.  C(e'ulea,  light  blue;  N.  denta'a,  white; 
N.  gracilis,  while;  N.  Jubilee,  white;  N.  O’Marana, 
rosy  red;  N.  Geo.  Huster,  crimson;  N.  Pulcherrima, 
blue;  N.  rubra  rosea,  carmine;  N.  .Sturtevantii,  rosy 
red;  N.  VVm.  Stone,  blue;  N.  Zanzibarensis,  purple; 
N.  Z.  rosea,  carmine. 

Among  the  Nelumbiums,  the  following  are  six  of 
the  choicest;  N.  Album  Striatum,  white  and  carmine; 


N.  Kermesinum,  pink;  N.  speciosum,  rose;  N.  Shiroman, 
white  (double);  N.  Pekinensis,  rosy  red;  N.  luleum, 
yellow. 

A number  of  cultivators  still  consider  tnat  great  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  by  growing  water  lilies  in  tubs, 
and  they  are  going  to  try  that  method.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  of  cases  where  the  plants  are  grown 
in  pails. 

This  method  of  treatment — not  culture — is  very 
much  like  the  Japanese  nananized  pine  trees  grown  in 
pots,  the  object  apparently  being  to  see  how  small  a 
tree  can  be  grown  and  yet  live.  Give  plants  and  trees 
a rational  course  of  treatment  and  then  see  what  a grand 
and  noble  specimen  can  be  grown  by  assisting  nature. 

If  no  other  resource  can  be  had,  by  all  means  grow 
them  in  tubs,  but  do  not  plant  such  varieties  that  pro- 
duce gigantic  Mowers  when  grown  in  a pond,  and  thus 
save  disappointment.  For  ordinary  tubs,  usually  less 
than  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  following  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory:  Nymphtea  Pygmea,  white;  N.  Hel- 
vola,  yellow;  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  light  to  dark  rose; 
N.  I,,  purpurea,  wine  red;  N.  L.  lilacea,  lilac  rose;  N. 
Robinsoni,  orange  red;  N.  odorata  minor,  white;  N. 
Mexicana,  yellow;  N.  elegans,  blue.  N.  Zanzibarer  sis 
varieties  are  worth  growing,  they  are  such  free  flower- 
ing varieties,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
will  not  keep  within  the  limits  of  a tub,  the  flowers  are 
so  pleasing,  as  they  are  so  constant;  their  color  and 
rich  fragrance  always  make  them  welcome.  If  Nelum- 
biums must  be  grown  in  tubs,  get  the  largest  tubs  pro- 
curable; depth  is  not  so  important  as  width,  therefore 
get  hogsheads  or  wine  barrels,  these  when  cut  in  two 
will  make  excellent  tubs  for  t’.ie  purpose. 

There  are  other  plants  suitable  for  tub  culture, 
namely.  Water  Hyacinth,  V/ater  Poppy,  Fairy  Water 
Lily,  Water  .Snowflake,  Jussirea  longifolia.  Parrot’s 
Feather,  Water  Lettuce,  Sagittarias  in  variety,  Villarsia, 
various  rushes  and  the  sweet  scented  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon. 

Victorias:  The  Royal  Water  Lilies  must  not 

be  omitted  wherever  there  is  room  for  them  to  be 
grown.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  artificially 
heated  ponds,  but  where  this  can  not  be  dpne,  good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  planting  out  towards  the  end 
of  June  when  the  weather  is  settled  and  warm.  It  is 
useless  to  plant  in  unheated  ponds,  especially  in  high 
altitudes,  and  where  the  nights  are  cool  in  summer. 
The  Victorias  are  tropical  plants  and  require  real  sum- 
mer weather,  and  although  Victoria  Trickeri  succeeds 
well  in  a lower  temperature  than  V.  Regia,  even  this 
suffered  last  year  in  the  Eas  ern  States,  also  in  many 
mountainous  districts  where  cold  nights  were  experi- 
enced, although  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
self-sown  seedlings  attained  large  proportions,  and  pro- 
duced flowers  in  August.  In  sections  as  warm  as 
Washington,  and  even  Philadelphia,  seed  of  Victoria 
Trickeri  may  be  sown— where  it  is  intended  the  plants 
should  be  grown — in  April  and  May,  and  equally  as 
good  results  can  be  secured  as  in  Washington. 

IV.  Tricker. 

, ( To  be  Continued. ) 
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TIIK  LEUCOPHVLLlfM,  TECOMA  AND  ACANTHUS 

ALLIANCE. 

This  is  a widely  diffused  and  extensive  group 
with  32  tribes,  471  Genera  and  5,35^  species.  All 
manner  of  growth  is  represented — aquatics,  annual, 
biennial  and  perennial  herbs,  epiphyte,  shrubs, 
woody  and  annual  climbers,  and  trees  a few  of 
which  extend  to  temperate  regions.  Speaking 
broadly,  they 
are  distin- 
guished  from 
the  previous 
group  by  the 
irregular  struc- 
ture of  flowers 
so  well  ex- 
pressed by  the 
genus  Big- 
nonia;  in  fact, 

Lindley’s  term 
‘ ‘Bignoniales’  ’ 
seems  to  be 
quite  as  happy 
a name  for  the 
group  as  the 
one  now  em- 
ployed— arep- 
lication  of  the 
“ P e rsonatje  ” 
of  Linnseus.  In 
Dr.  Lindley’s 
words,  “the 
Bignonial  alli- 
ance may  be 
regarded  as  the 
centre  of  a 
particular  por- 
tion of  Exo- 
gens, round 
which  several 
others  ^re 

Verbascum  Olvmpicum  " GardenhiS', 

s t a t i oned  in 

nearly  equal  degrees  of  contiguity,”  and  called 
“Bicarpellatse,”  I believe.  The  tribes  of  the 
series  have  been  greatly  confused  and  shifted  about, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  desirability  01 
a set  of  good  full  tribal  characters  is  recognized. 
When  these  are  gotten  out  and  compared  a whole 
tribe  may  be  moved  from  one  group  to  another  in 
the  books  or  the  herbarium  without  violence  to  the 
framework  of  the  system.  At  present,  if  there  is 
a framework,  it  is  sure  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
all  others,  and  to  move  an  order  destroys  it. 

Leucophylbun  is  a small  genus  of  shrubs  found 


in  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  have  silvery  pubes- 
cent foliage,  purplish  flowers  an  inch  or  so  across, 
and  they  grow  from  a foot  to  six  or  eight  feet 
high. 

Verbascum  “mullien”  has  100  species  or  more, 
many  of  them  almost  cosmopolitan  in  temperate 
regions.  The  species  found  in  the  states  are 
naturalized  from  Europe.  They  are  often  coarse 
weeds,  yet  striking  effects  are  had  with  the  better 
kinds,  such  as  Olympicum,  Phceniceum  Kelwayi, 
phlomoides,  niveum,  Songaricum  and  others.  The 
foliage  is  woolly,  nearly  silvery  sometimes,  and  the 
flowers,  though  fugitive,  are  produced  in  succession 
for  quite  a time,  and  are  yellow,  whitish  or  purp- 
lish. 

Calceolaria  is  a genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs  in  120  species,  all  from  sub-tropical  parts 
of  America,  with  a few  from  New  Zealand.  About 
eight  species  are  nearly  hardy  in  the  south  of 
P'ngland  besides  hybrids,  and  it  would  seem  that 
several  could  be  grown  in  parts  of  California  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Alonsoa,  in  6 or  8 species  from  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  are  not  so  much  seen  as  they 
once  were. 

Anarrhinum  is  an  allied  genus  without  a nose 
to  the  flowers.  There  are  ii  species  in  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  A few  blueish  and  whitish  flow- 
ered kinds  in  cultivation  are  quite  pretty. 

Maurandia , including  Lophospermum  as  a sec- 
tion, are  mostly  Mexican  climbers  with  white, 
purple  or  reddish  flowers,  M.  Wizlizeni  is  Texan 
and  has  pale  blue  flowers.  M.  Barclayana  and  M. 
scandens  are  both  popular  plants. 

Rhodochiton  volubile  is  a closely  allied  Mexican 
climber  with  handsome  rosy  or  red  flowers  and 
colored  calyxes. 

Pliygelitis  capensis  is  generally  understood  to  be 
from  South  Africa,  but  the  Kew  handbook  ( Her- 
baceous, 1895  ) says  South  Pffirope.  It  has  stood 
with  protection  in  New  England.  It  has  rosy  red 
flowers  with  a yellow  throat.  There  is  another 
species,  and  it  may  possibly  be  the  one  sold  from 
Washington,  which  seems  almost  able  to  care  for 
itself  in  New  Jersey. 

Scrophularia  is  a genus  of  mostly  rank  herbs  in 
1 20  species.  S.  aquatica  is  European.  S.  coccinea 
is  a native.  They  are  generally  found  in  wet 
grounds  on  all  the  continents. 

Hallcria,  in  8 species,  are  from  South  Africa, 
Abyssinia  and  Madagascar.  Those  in  cultivation 
are  shrubs  with  scarlet  flowers  and  may  do  in 
California. 

Chelone  is  now  limited  to  the  four  North 
American  species — C.  glabra,  obliqua,  Lyoni  and 
nemorosa.  James  MaePherson , 
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Roses  and  the  south  go  hand  in  hand  as  it  were.  The  com- 
mittee on  flowers,  plants  and  trees  of  the  Park  Board  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  been  con.sidering  bids  on  10,000  rose  bushes 
for  Grant  Park. 

* *•  * 


If  every  improvement  association  would,  as  opportunity 
offers,  agitate  in  favpr  of  parks  where  none  exists,  and  of  their 
improvement  and  care  where  they  have  been  established,  such 
organizations  will  add  another  important  .section  to  their  nsefnl- 
ne.ss.  This  is  sugge.sted  by  a discussion  on  parks  recently  held 
at  -■Mken,  S.  C.,  by  the  Imjjrovement  {society. 

* * * 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  many  other  localities,  have  joined  hands  to  preserve 
the  neighborhood  of  Valley  Forge  and  its  historical  points  as  a 
National  Park.  There  is  no  more  .suggestive  spot  for  govern- 
ment care  and  protection  than  \’alley  Forge,  and  it  should 
receive  the  attention  recpiested. 


Akron,  O.,  has  recently  received  a gift  of  80  acres  of  land 
for  park  purposes,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  from 
Col.  George  T.  Perkins.  The  value  of  the  gift  is  stated  to  be 
$100,000.  Some  minor  conditions  are  attached  looking  to 
proper  protection  and  a strict  observance  of  Sunday  as  to 
sports,  etc.,  etc. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  attention  of  congress  is  being  called  to  Griffith  Park^ 
near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a view  to  e.stahlish  a national 
arboretum.  The  park,  which  was  the  gift  to  Los  Angeles  oi 
Mr.  G.  J.  Griffith,  contains  over  1,000  acres,  is  well  watered, 
and  has  such  varying  altitudes  and  soils  that  numberless  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plant  life  can  be  acclimated,  and  an  excellent 
experimental  and  botanical  station  created. 

» » vf 

Governor  Stone  of  Penns3’lvania  will  make  forestry"  a fea- 
ture of  his  administration,  and  is  in  heartj'  accord  with  the 
plans  of  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  the  State  Forestrj-  Commissioner. 
Just  now  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  purchase  of 
]auds  suitable  for  State  reservations,  and  .several  thousand  acres 
liave  already  been  secured  and  the  titles  placed  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Other  mountain  lands  are  being  negotiated  for,  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Fore.strv  Commission  will  be  held  to  con. 
firm  additional  purcha.ses.  This  idea  of  forest  reservation  is 
becoming  a popular  question. 

» * * 

new  departure  in  shade  tree  iflanting  is  to  be  inaugurated 
this  spring  in  Philadel])hia.  Hitherto,  .shade  trees  have  been 
planted  by  property'  holders,  and,  practically,  neither  system 
nor  re.sults  have  been  studied.  Now,  the  city  will  provide  the 
monev  and  the  city  forester  will  attend  to  the  work.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  plant  trees  along  Broad  street  from  Mo\’amensing  to 
Germantown  avenue,  and  1,400  will  be  provided.  There  wall  be 
diversity  enough  in  the  .species  of  trees  planted  to  settle  the 
que.stion  for  the  future  as  to  the  best  kind  of  trees  to  plant  along 
city  streets.  The  trees  for  this  initial  experiment  will  include 
maples,  oaks,  planes,  lindens,  ginkos,  tulips,  poplars  and  elms. 
This  will  be  a practical  effort  to  solve  the  shade  tree  que.stion  in 
regard  to  cit}-  shade  trees. 

* * * 

There  was  recently  introduced  into  the  senate  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  a petition  for  an  act  to  establish  a 


memorial  park  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  to  preserve  the  Webster 
homestead  and  burial  place  at  IMarshfield.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  state  shall  acquire  the  Webster  homestead 
purchase.  The  legislature  has  also  been  a.sked  to  pass  an  act 
“to  the  end  that  the  land  embracing  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Nono- 
tuck, in  the  counties  of  Hampden  and  Hamp.shire,  be  acquired 
liy  the  Commonwealth  and  held  for  the  jiurposes  of  a public 
park  ” The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  IMt.  Tom 
State  Re.servation  Commission  of  five  per.son.s — two  of  them  to 
be  Hampden  residents  and  two  Hamp.shire — to  take  not  over 
4,000  acres,  and  to  have  the  powers  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Park 
Commission. 

* * » 

In  connection  with  the  propo.sed  bi-centenar}’  of  the  cit\-of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  memorializing  the  event 
has  been  designed  b}’  Mr.  Stanford  White  in  collaboration  with 
-Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  T.  W.  Dewing 
and  D.  W.  Tryon.  It  is  to  be  located  at  the  flat  below  the  point 
of  Belle  Isle  Park,  and  consists  in  the  main  of  a Doric  Peris- 
U’le  of  white  marble,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a great 
Doric  column,  the  highest  in  the  world — surrounded  by  groups 
of  .sculpture  in  the  water — treated  in  the  character  of  the 
memorial  columns  of  clas,sic  times.  The  column  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted b}'  a tripod,  which  would  be  a torch  at  night  illumin- 
ated by  electricitj-  or  natural  gas.  The  design  further  contem- 
plates as  a support  and  surrounding  to  the  column  a great  basin 
flanked  b\’  flights  of  steps,  supporting  colonnades,  in  the  centre 
of  which  would  rest  the  statue  of  Cadillac,  or  a group  of 
sculpture  embodving  with  the  statue  of  Cadillac  the  story  of 
the  discoverers.  Cost,  fi, 000, 000. 

* * * 

The  Gettysburg  National  Park  Commi.ssion,  in  a recent  re- 
port, .shows  that,  .since  their  appointment,  they  have  purchased 
517. 6S  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of  121,657.52,  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  they  have  completed  12.6  miles  of 
avenues  at  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  1(8,582.68.  Two  hundred 
and  eleven  gun  carriages  have  been  placed  upon  granite  founda- 
tions, 363  tablets  of  iron  and  bronze  for  divisions,  brigades, 
etc.,  have  been  placed  in  position,  242  ten-inch  and  thirteen- 
inch  shells  have  been  set  upon  granite  posts  at  avenue  curves. 
The  cost  of  monuments,  markers  and  tablets  erected  in  the 
park  by  the  various  States,  and  by  militar}^  organizations  since 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  has  been  1130,100.  The 
estimated  co.st  of  monuments,  etc.,  erected  under  similar  niG 
diunis  prior  to  the  e.stablishment  of  the  park,  and  tramsferred 
to  the  United  States  .since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
is  |i, 500, 000,  and  a request  is  now  made  for  more  liberal  appro- 
jiriations  h\-  Congress  for  a continuance  of  this  work. 

* * » 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  our 
jiarks,”  said  Ralph  Clarkson,  chairman  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  IMunicipal  Art  .Ls-sociation  of  Chicago,  in  an 
interview  in  the  Tribune.  "To  begin  with,  something  should 
be  done  to  rid  their  approaches  of  the  obtrusive  display  of 
hideous  signboards  which  abound  everywhere  along  our  boule- 
vards, and  particularly  around  the  edges  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington Parks.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  first  impres- 
sion which  one  receives  in  vi.siting  a park.  I detest  the 
system  of  laying  out  parks  in  an  artificial  way.  Parks  should 
be  somewhat  wild.  The  use  of  statuary  in  parks  is  perfectly 
proper,  but  it  should  not  be  indiscriminate.  Sculptures  in 
parks  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  and  for  that 
reason  allegorical  or  mythological  figures  or  groups  are  more 
appropriate  than  portrait  statues.  The  latter  should  be  placed 
near  the  approaches  to  the  parks  instead  of  the  atrocious  signs 
and  billboards.  The  ultimate  object  of  parks  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  they  should  be  extended  as  much  as  po.ssible.” 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  to  improve  the  entrance  to  the  Center  Cemeter}^,  Win- 
sted,  Conn.,  early  in  Februar}’  had  secured  $2,630  out  of  the 
required  amount  of  $4,000. 

4<-  * * 

The  directors  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  propose  the  building  of  a new  mortuary 
chapel  on  the  cemetery  grounds  this  year.  There  is  a fund  of 
over  $8,200  which  is  available  for  this  purpose,  Init  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  require  about  $15,000  to  erect  the  chapel. 


The  cemetery  .sjmdicate,  which  has  acquired  so  many  ceme- 
teries in  the  east,  is  extending  its  operations  to  the  south.  It 
has  now  purchased  land  on  .Seawell’s  Point  road,  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  the  creation  of  a modern  cemetery.  The  organization  is 
under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  Park  Cemeter}'  Company. 


The  annual  report  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  Association, 
Columbus,  ().,  gave  the  following  figures:  Sale  of  lots, 
$>5ot3-42;  vault  charges,  $4,957;  graves,  $4,020;  with  a grand 
total  in  receipts  of  $45,108.39.  Disbursements  included:  Labor, 
$20,640.70;  salaries,  $1,900. 

* * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Cemetery  A.ssocia- 
tion,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  treasurer’s  report  gave  the  following: 
Total  receipts  $56,526.18,  which  included,  sale  of  98  lots^ 
$36,199;  sale  of  513  single  graves,  $7,878;  opening  graves, 
$4,702.10:  labor  on  lots,  $3,1980.04.  The  expenditures  were; 
$28,670.96,  which  includeu,  labor  and  salaries  $20,874.45; 
flowers,  fertilizers,  etc.,  $740.30;  Civil  engineering.  $524.  etc. 

-x  ■» 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amher.st,  Mass.,  Cemetery^ 
.As.sociation  recently  held,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Dickinson,  amounting  to  over  $5,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a chapel  on  the  grounds,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
association  were  conveyed  to  her  for  her  very  generous  gift. 
Mr.  Olmsted,  the  landscape  architect,  has  made  several 
important  improvements  in  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery  and  its 
outlook  to  the  hills  beyond,  which  have  added  much  to  their 
attractiveness  and  beauty. 

Here  is  another  good  chance  for  .salutary  discipline  by 
the  courts.  The  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church  at  Georgetown, 
near  Wilke.sbarre,  Pa.,  was  invaded  recentl}-  and  much  damage 
was  done.  Memorials  were  thrown  down,  and  the  larger  ones, 
too  heavy  to  be  moved,  were  battered  and  chipped,  evidently  by 
hammers.  Particular  spite  was  manifested  again.st  the  big 
granite  cross  over  the  grave  of  .Anthony  Reggies,  for  whose 
murder  two  years  ago  .six  men  were  put  on  trial  and  acquitted 
for  lack  of  evidence.  The  arms  of  the  cross  were  broken  off, 
and  the  part  that  remained  standing  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
hammers.  Graves  were  also  trampled  and  abused. 

» * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners  of  Skan- 
eateles,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  ending  March  i,  1900,  gives  some 
interesting  figures  as  relating  to  the  country  cemetery.  The 
trust  fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  lots  now  amounts  to 
$4,214.85,  covering  49  trusts,  an  increase  of  8 during  the  past 
year.  The  total  receipts  were  $2,838.99.  which  included  $549 
for  sale  of  lots  and  $488.15  for  care  of  lots.  The  balance  on 
hand  is  $1,555-68  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  and  there  is 
no  outstanding  indebtedness  nor  deficiencies  to  he  made  good. 
The  improvements  last  year  consisted  chiefly  of  sewerage  and 


additional  water  supply,  with  other  permanent  improvements' 
There  were  51  interments  last  year  making  a total  in  the  ceme- 
ter)'  of  2524.  The  showing  is  an  excellent  one. 

* * * 

A suit  has  been  commenced  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  b}-  a 
Air.  Russell  K.  Brown  against  the  members  of  the  board  of 
cemetery  conimis.sioners,  with  damages  at  $5,000,  for  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  his  wife  into  the  potter’s  field  without 
his  sanction.  The  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
la.st  Augu.st,  and  he  did  not  learn  of  the  act  until  a few  weeks 
later,  when  he  went  to  vdsit  his  wife’s  tomb.  He  also  alleges 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  locate  the  exact  burial  place  of  the 
remains  of  his  wife.  It  is  further  .stated  that  the  commi-ssioners 
procured  the  pos.session  of  the  lot  for  a site  upon  which  to  erect 
an  office  for  the  cemeter}-  superintendent,  and  when  the  remains 
of  his  wife  were  removed  he  was  not  notified,  and  he  is  now 
unable  to  di.stingui.sh  the  mound  of  his  wife  from  that  of  other 
persons  buried  in  the  cemeterj’.  This  may  be  serious  for  the 
commissioners,  for  the  sanctity  of  burial  is  held  in  peculiar 
reverence  b)-  the  courts  throughout  the  country,  and  the  greatest 
care  has  always  been  advised  in  such  matters. 

* -x-  * 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  Mt. 
.Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  just  been  submitted. 
Among  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following: 
The  perpetual  care  fund  amounts  to  $1,054,841.50,  the  increase 
of  the  past  3’ear  being  $68,576.06.  The  permanent  fund, 
accumulating  for  the  care  of  the  cemeterj-  after  all  its  lots  have 
been  dispo.sed  of,  amounts  to  $403,970.85,  showing  a gain  of 
$10,171.53.  The  general  fund,  which  inav  be  used  for  construc- 
tion and  other  purpo.ses,  stands  at  $128,760.34,  an  increase  in 
one  year  of  $10,611.87.  Tlie  chief  work  of  the  year  was 
remodelling  the  old  chapel  for  the  purpo.se  of  a crematory.  As 
a result,  Mt.  Auburn  now  has  a cremator}’  chapel,  containing 
retorts  in  its  basement  nearU’  finished,  which  will  be  read}’  for 
use  early  in  the  present  year,  on  final  approval  by  the  state 
board  of  health.  The  total  number  of  interments  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1899,  was  505.  The  entire  number  of  inter- 
ments in  the  cemetery  is  now  32,920.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  a balance  on  hand  of  $18,148.47. 

* * X 

The  Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  Swan  Point  cemetery. 
Providence,  R.  L,  was  held  last  month.  Thejtotal  receipts  for  the 
year  1899,  from  all  sources,  were  $106,275.57,  which  included; 
Sales  of  lots,  $16,422;  Labor  and  material,  $12,791.13;  Tomb 
rent,  $379.25.  The  total  expenditures  were  $105,822.51,  leaving 
a balance  of  $453.06  for  January  i,  1900.  Among  the  ex])endi- 
tures  were;  Stone  crusher,  steam  roller  and  building  for  same, 
$6,221.49;  Labor  in  the  cemeter}-,  $27,444.09;  Labor  in  green- 
house, $884;  Labor,  team.sters,  etc.  $4,402.92;  Lumber,  brick, 
cement,  etc.,  $5,570.23;  Greenhouse  shrubs,  trees,  plants,  ccal, 
repairs  and  manure  for  grounds,  etc,,  $2,053.49;  Salaries, 
$7,300.  The  perpetual  care  and  bequest  fund  amounts  to 
$283,239.15,  and  the  permanent  fund  to  $60,796.65.  The  im- 
provement of  certain  portions  of  this  cemetery  has  been  carried 
on  vigorou.sly,  and  the  purchase  of  stone  crushing  machinery 
and  a .steam  road  roller  ensures  perfect  roads.  The  following  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  directors.  The  expenditure  of  money 
during  the  year  upon  the  stone  crushing  plant  and  roller,  and 
the  labor  in  fini,shing  the  work  along  the  boulevard  at  the  new 
entrance,  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  our  Superintendent, 
who  has  succe-ssfully  completed  what  would  ordinarily  have 
taken  a number  of  years  to  accomplish  had  it  not  been  for  his 
energy  and  the  concentrating  of  labor  to  this  end,  and  there- 
fore no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con.struction  of  a new 
receiving  tomb,  chapel  and  crematory,  but  it  is  hoped  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
that  the  work  has  been  begun. 
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Are  Ants  Injuring  Trees? 

Complaints  concerning  the  injury  done 
fruit  trees  by  ants  are  very  common,  yet 
in  about  99  cases  out  of  100  the  ants  are 
not  doing  the  injury  but  niereh’  accom- 
pany other  insects  which  do  more  or  less 
harm.  Almost  always  when  ants  are 
found  on  a tree,  a careful  inspection  will 
show  that  it  is  infested  with  some  kind 
of  plant  louse,  psylla  or  scale  insect. 
.All  of  these  insects  excrete  a sweet, 
sticky  fluid,  known  as  honey  dew,  which 
forms  a large  item  of  food  wdth  the  ants. 
In  fact,  the  ants  actually  raise  the  }-oung 
plant  lice  and  care  for  them,  almo.st  the 
same  as  we  do  cattle,  so  that  later  on 
they  may  secure  the  honey  dew  from 
them.  This  they  secure  by  gently  .strok- 
ing the  plant  lice  with  their  antennae, 
when  they  readih-  give  up  small  drops  of 
the  coveted  liquid. 

In  the  case  of  many  plant  lice,  which 
live  both  on  the  roots  and  leaves  of  trees, 
the  ants  often  may  be  found  carrying  the 
lice  up  onto  the  trunk,  if  ob.served  early 
in  the  season,  which  I have  noticed  with 
the  black  peach  aphis.  Recently  I met 
a man  from  Vermont  who  was  complain- 
ing of  ants  injuring  his  pine  trees.  No 
doubt  the  pine  trees  were  affected  with  a 
scale,  which  occurs  very  commonly  on 
them,  known  as  the  pine  kennes.  This, 
iike  many  of  the  larger  scales,  gives  off  a 
similar  secretion  wdiile  it  is  still  young 
and  before  the  scale  becomes  hardened, 
and  is  attended  by  ants  for  this  rea.son. 
The  plant  lice  and  scales  may  be  de.stroyed 
by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale  oil  soap. — A.  D.  S.,  in  Minnesota 
Uorticultnrisl . 

* -ii-  * 

Woman  Among  the  Flowers. 

One  woman  has  a seed  farm  from 
which  come  special,  choice  things — 
notabl)'  wonderful  pansies  of  a glowing 
red  shade,  found  nowhere  else,  says  the 
New  York  Conunercial  Advertiser.  One 
woman  who  makes  a specialty  of  petunias 
now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  growing 
the  fine.st  petunias  in  the  w’orld.  She 
began  her  w'ork  six  years  ago,  and  in 
that  period  has  evolved  from  the  dull- 
colored  flo'ver  of  old-fashioned  gardens 
blos.soms  that  rival  orchids  in  their  deli- 
cate beauty.  Others  are  of  such  gorgeous 
tints  that  the}^  look  like  living  flames_ 
She  shades  and  blotches,  and  tints  the 
flowers  in  her  gardens  with  almost  as 
much  certaint)’  of  results  as  if  she  w^ere 
using  a brush  and  colors.  The  cosmos 
has  been  developed  in  another  woman's 
garden  from  a tiny  blos.som  into  a great, 
satiny  flower  four  inches  across,  showing 
a wide  range  of  colors. 


Pruning  Briar  Roses. 

.As  a rule  rose  bushes  out  of  doors  are 
all  pruned  when  Spring  comes,  and  it  is 
right  to  prune  them,  as  the  flowers  are 
better  for  it.  H3-brids  need  a moderate 
pruning,  and  teas  and  like  partly  tender 
sorts  a closer  one.  But  there  are  some 
kinds  which  need  scarce!}'  any,  and  the.se 
are  the  various  kinds  of  briars.  The  yel- 
low briar,  .sweetbriar  and  the  prairie  roses 
are  in  the  list.  The  beautiful  yellow 
briar,  Rosa  Ilarri.soni,  is  a lovely  bush 
when  left  to  grow  as  it  will.  The  twigs 
spread  in  a way  to  .give  a deal  of  natural 
beauty  to  it.  And  ju.st  the  same  does  the 
sweet  briar.  To  prune  these  as  other 
roses  are  done  adds  no  perceptible  size  to 
the  flowers,  while  destroying  their  native 
beauty  and  le.ssening  the  number  of  their 
flowers.  It  is  better  to  let  them  entirely 
alone  than  to  cut  them  too  much,  and 
mo.st  decidedly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  yellow  briar.  Prairie  roses  need 
but  little  cutting.  In  the-way  of  pruning, 
in  the  .sense  it  is  generally  understood, 
they  need  none  at  all,  because  flowers 
come  on  shoots  of  the  previous  season. 
.All  they  need  is  to  have  about  as  much 
as  a grapevine  receives.  The  shoots  need 
topping,  if  longer  than  are  necessary, 
and  here  and  there  an  old  one  wants  cut- 
ting off  quite  low  down,  to  cause  a vigor- 
ous one  to  take  its  place,  to  give  flowers 
the  .seasson  after.  The  Prairie  Queen, 
Gem  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle  and 
the  common  wild  species,  .setigera,  are  all 
of  this  kind.  .And  these  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  sorts  of  roses  that  flower 
from  shoots  made  the  previous  season. 
It  is  a .good  thing  to  remember  this  when 
pruning  any  kind  of  a flowering  bu.sh  or 
you  may  prune  awa}'  the  greater  part  of 
what  would  give  the  flowers. — Joseph 
Meehan  in  the  Practical  Farmer. 

* * » 

Clematises  as  Wall  Climbers. 

The  merits  of  this  climber  demand 
many  more  to  be  planted  than  is  the  case 
at  present.  For  walls  or  stems  of  trees 
these  climbers  are  unsurpassed. 

Clematises  are  more  accomodating  as 
to  situation  than  many  suppose.  The 
variety  Jackmanii,  so  well  known  for  its 
nia.ss  of  violet-purple  blos.sonis,  will  suc- 
ceed well  on  a northern  aspect;  coming 
into  flower  there  later  than  it  does  on  a 
south  wall,  the  period  of  flowering  is 
prolonged.  This  variety  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  center  of  a flower  bed,  where 
it  will  annually  give  an  immense  crop  of 
flowers  if  it  is  pruned  to  within  an  eye  or 
two  of  the  ground  every  3’ear  in  February 


and  its  roots  free!}-  supplied  with  manute 
at  the  same  time.  The  culture  of  the 
clematis  as  a wall  climber  is  not  at  all 
difficult. 

Soil  that  is  heav}’  and  retentive  of 
moisture  is  unsuitable  for  Clematises,  be- 
cau.se  it  dela3’s  growth  in  the  spring  too 
long.  .A  suitable  compo.st  would  be  turfy 
loam  three  parts,  one  part  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  one-sixth  part  of  half-deca3'ed 
horse  manure  with  a .sprinkle  of  road 
grit,  sand  or  wood  ashes  to  keep  the 
whole  porous.  The  middle  of  March  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  clematises;  even  a 
month  later  will  do,  as  the  plants  are  al- 
ways raised  in  pots,  and  the}'  can  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  without  injury  to 
the  roots.  -After  .should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dr}’  for  a time,  mulch  the  surface 
2 feet  round  with  manure  or  leaves  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 
Mulching  ensures  a cool,  moist  rooting 
medium.  AVhen  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,  liquid  manure  copiou.sly  given  to 
the  roots  will  promote  vigorous  leafage, 
which  means  a corresponding  return  in 
flower. 

Pruning  Clematises  is  perhaps  the 
only  point  about  their  cultivation  that 
requires  special  treatment.  The  sections 
require  separate  treatment. 

As  previously  noted,  that  popular 
variety,  Jackmanii,  requires  close  annual 
pruning,  as  the  blo.ssoms  are  produced 
upon  the  current  year’s  .shoots.  The 
white  form  of  Jackmanii  requires  then 
the  same  treatment,  and  .so  do  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  Star  of  India,  reddish 
violet-purple,  with  red  bars;  Rubella, 
vel'v'ety  claret;  Lilacina  floribunda,  pale 
grey-lilac;  Tunbridgensis,  bluish-purple; 
and  Flamanula,  .small  -white  blo.ssoms. 

A’arieties  of  the  lanuginosa  .section 
produce  their  blooms  from  the  previous 
seasons  growth  therefore  require  but  little 
pruning.  This  section  includes  Alba 
magna,  pure  white,  purplish-brown  an- 
thers; Duche.ss  of  Teck,  pure  white, 
delicate  mauve  bar  when  first  opening; 
Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  blush,  mauve  bars; 
Grand  Duchess,  white  flushed  rose; 
Henryi,  creamy  white;  Duchess  of  .Albany, 
bright  pink,  deeper  down  the  center, 
softening  to  lilac  pink  round  the  margin 
of  the  petals;  Mrs  Hope,  deep  lavender; 
Mme.  van  Iloutte,  white;  Louis  van  Hout- 
te,  deep  violet-purple,  with  darker  veins; 
Albert  Victor  deep  lavender. 

The  Florida  and  patens  section  should 
be  left  untouched.  Amongst  these  are 
Duchess  of  lydinburgh,  double  white,  free, 
vigorous,  and  fragrant;  John  Gould  Veit- 
ch,  lavender  blue;  Devoniensis,  bright 
azure-blue;  Miss  Bateman,  white,  choco- 
late anthers;  Sir  garnet  Wolsely,  pale 
blue,  plum  red  bar;  Mrs  Ouilter,  pure 
white;  Standishii,  lavender  blue;  and 
Mrs  S.  C.  Baker,  pink. — The  Garden. 
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Philadelphia,  Vice-President. 
H.  WILSON  ROSS,  "Newton," 

Nevvtonville,  Mass,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  F'ourteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  O. 

The  American  Park  and  Out- Door 
Art  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  LORING,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Tremont  Building. 

Boston.  Mass.  Secretary. 

O.  C.  SIMCDNDS.  Chicago.  Treasurer. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111. 


The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

Mass.  President. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR.,  St.  James  Bldg.. 

New  York.  Vice-president- 

CHAS.  N.  LOWRIE,  156  Fifth  ave..  New 
York.  Treasurer. 

DOWNING  VAUX,  Bible  House,  New 
York.  Secretary. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  the 
principal  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Herbert 
Osborne  on  the  “Distribution  and  Con- 
trol of  Insects.”  In  horticulture  this  has 
come  to  be  as  important  a question  as  any 
other.  

IMr.  Philip  Pease  has  been  appointed  b}- 
the  Cemetery  Board  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
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to  the  po.sition  of  superiniendent  of  cem- 
eteries to  succeed  Mr.  James  Bain  who 
died  in  October  last. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wilfred  A. 
Brotherton,  Rochester,  Mich.,  cuttings 
from  a newly  described  species  of  .spruce, 
Picea  brevifolia,  which  he  believes  will 
he  prized  by  admirers  of  evergreen  trees. 


Guy  J.  Chaffee,  son  of  the  late  B.  P'. 
Chaffee,  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  Oakwood  Cemeterv,  Svracn.se,  N. 
Y.,  to  succeed  his  father,  whose  lamented 
death  was  recorded  in  these  columns. 


In  response  to  a recent  suggestion  in 
the  correspondence  column  Mr.  B.  H. 
Dorman,  superintendent,  Mountain  Grove 
Cenieter}',  Bridgeport,  (jonn.,  informs  us 
that  there  has  been  erected  in  that  ceme- 
tery a new  Receiving  Vault,  20  ft.  by  16 
ft.,  with  provision  for  17  bodies.  The 
interior  is  of  polished  Tennessee  marble. 
Cost  about  13,000.  A new  front  fence  of 
steel,  has  also  been  erected  by  the  Van 
Dorn  Iron  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  The  .sub- 
structure of  the  Dr.  Warner  mansolenm 
has  been  completed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  itself  will  he  finished  in 
a few  weeks. 


St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
has  quite  recently  acquired  an  addition  of 
some  75  acres  to  its  already  extensive 
grounds.  The  property  was  known  as 
the  Hart  estate  and  adjoined  the  cemetery 
on  the  south.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
cemetery  corporation  for  $60,000,  but  had 
cost  the  late  W.  H.  Hart  some  $400,000, 
which  covered  fine  improvements.  -These 
included  a family  mansion,  stables,  barns 
and  outbuildings,  which  will  be  utilized 
by  the  cemeterv.  It  is  already  propo.sed 
to  make  a chapel  of  the  mansion  for 
regular  services.  The  additional  grounds 
will  afford  the  superintendent  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  landscape  work  and  refined 
improvement. 

In  opening  the  bids  for  nursery  stock 
required  by  the  different  parks  of  Pitts- 
burgh, it  was  found  that  Thomas  Meehan 
& Sons,  the  nurserymen  and  landscape 
engineers  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  were  the  lowest  of  all  bidders.  This 
firm  was  awarded  the  contracts  for  every 
section,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ten 
thousand  hard}’  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
evergreens. 


At  a meeting  of  the  New  England  fio- 
ciety.  Orange,  N.  J.,  held  March  3rd, 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  en- 
dorsing the  measures  now  before  the  leg- 
islatures of  New  York  and  New  Jerse}' 
looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  Palis- 
ades, and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  commi.ssioners  to  act  jointly  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  states  in  acquiring  the  nec- 
essary land  for  a suitable  reservation,  and 
advocating  the  early  enactment  of  legis- 
lation on  the  lines  indicated. 


Eldward  Failing,  of  Corbett,  P'ailing  & 
Robertson,  Portland,  Oregon,  for  18  years 
clerk  of  Riverview  Cemetery’  Association, 
Portland,  died  at  his  residence  on  Feb. 
28th,  deeply  mourned  by  his  associates. 
Mr.  Failing  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
December  18,  1840,  hut  was  a pioneer  in 
O’egon,  reaching  that  state  with  other 
members  of  the  family’  in  the  early  ’so's. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Cemetery’ 
Trustees,  Portsmouth,  O.,  in  February, 
resolutions  of  respect  and  regard  were 
pa.s.sed  upon  the  death  of  Captain  James 
P.  Jack,  who  had  been  elected  secretary’ 
of  the  hoard  annually  for  the  jra.st  25 
years. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 


Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  of 
Barre,  Vt.,  for  the  year  ending  January’  i, 
1900.  With  map  of  Hope  cemeterv. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Bulletin  No.  56.  Apple  Insects  of 
Maine.  Bulletin  No.  59.  p-eeding  Stuff 
Inspection.  Bulletin  No.  60.  Fertilizer 
Inspection. 

“A  P'nture  Need  and  a Present  Duty’.” 
A handsomely  gotten  up,  illustrated  bro- 
chure of  Cedar  Lawn  cemeterv,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Cemetery  Commissioners  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  for  y’ear  ending  December  4, 
1S99.  A handsome,  descriptive  pamphlet, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  half  tones,  and 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  cemeteries. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Board 
of  Park  Commi.ssioners  City  of  IMinne- 
apolis,  Minn.,  1899.  Replete  with  in- 
formation regarding  park  affair.s,  and 
copiously’  illustrated. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Rejwrt  of  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculture,  1899. 

City’  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Cemetery  Commis- 
sioners for  y’ear  ending  Nov.  30,  1899. 
Illustrated. 

A few  observations  on  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. By  Edward  L.  Raymond,  410 
Boy’lston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  1899.  Illustrated  with 
many'  half  tone  plates. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery’,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  A.ssociation,  New 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Illustrated,  descriptive 
pamphlet,  containing  by-laws,  rules, 
regulations,  etc. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cemeterv 
Commis.sioners.  being  the  49th  annual 
report  of  Wildwood  Cemetery',  Winches- 
ter, Mass.,  for  year  1899.  With  map  of 
the  cemetery'. 


Trade  Catalogues,  Etc. 


The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company’,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa.  Illustrated  catalogue  for  1900, 
of  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  etc. 

Elm  City  Nursery'  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Illustrated  price  list  of  specialties 
for  1900. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nur- 
series, Rochester,  N.  Y.  General  cata- 
logue of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
.shrubs,  hardy  border  plants,  etc. 

Pamphlets  issued  by  the  National  Bur- 
ial Device  Co.,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  illus- 
trates their  Casket  Lowering  Apparatus, 
and  gives  a number  of  cemeteries  in 
which  the  device  is  u.sed.  The  company' 
have  received  a large  number  of  testimon- 
ials from  prominent  cemeterv  officials 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  apparrtrs. 
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Trade  Catalogues,  Etc. 

( Contimied . ) 

Chas.  B.  Ilonior  & Son,  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.  Wholesale  catalogue  of  choice 
nursery  stock. 

Folding  Casket  Lowering  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Illustrated  descrip- 
tive circulars  and  testimonials  from  num- 
bers of  cemeteries  and  cemetery  officials. 

Meehan’s  Nurseries,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  I’a.  Fall  of  1S99  and  Spring 
of  1900.  Wholesale  Trade  List. 

P.  S.  Peterson  & Son,  Chicago.  Nur- 
series. Illustrated  Botanical  List  of  var- 
ieties and  sizes  offered. 

Rhododendrons,  laurels  and  other 
hardy  plants  for  special  and  general  land- 
scape effects.  J.  Woodward  Manning, 
Boston,  Mass. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tanwtown-on-Hud- 
son.  New  York.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  ])lants  for  1900. 

Westburv  Nurseries,  Westbur}'  .Station, 
N.  Y.  Trees  for  Long  Island,  with  much 
information  on  tree  ])lanting  and  care. 

Hardy  h'erns  and  Flowers,  etc.  Fd- 
ward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. 


HVRDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  VINES,  Etc. 

Fine  large  plants  for  immediate  effect 
and  young  stock  for  lining  out. 

ALTHEAS,  in  fine  assortment:  LILACS,  pur- 
ple.  white  and  Persian;  PYHUS  JAPONiCa, 
fine  stock  of  large  bushes.  HONEYSUCKLES, 
mONONIAS,  japan  BEAN  VINE.  PEONIAS, 
finest  varieties,  large  stock.  An  e.xtensive  col- 
lection of  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 
CiUaloirue  and  price  list  free. 

JUrIN  C.  TEAS  & SON,  Carthage,  Mo. 

large  maples. 


Norway  Maples.  iM"2^  inches  diameter,  10-12  ft. 

Silver  Maples,  inches  diameter,  12-2S  ft. 

Tliese  are  ^rown  wide  apart,  have  good  fibrous 
roots,  straight  trunks,  single  leaders  and  symmetrical 
tops.  Car  lots.  Hardy  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
llowers  in  variety. 

ISAAC  HICKS  & SON, 

Weslbury  Station , Nassau  Co  . N-  Y. 


Hi  > I JSeAi 

STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS 

In  every  way  superior  to 
and  cheaper  than  wheel- 
wright work.  Best  quality 
thoroughly  seasoned  mate- 
rial. Warranted. 

Twelve  Stvles— Two  and 
Four-Wheel  — Wide  and 
Narrow  Tires— Steel  A.xles. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  Works  -Talamy,  Pa. 
—to  all  points. 

For  years  acknowledged 
bv  users  to  liave  no  equal. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con- 
tractors, miners,  gardeners, 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
Manufactured  bv 

HOBSON  & CO  . 
Office,  No  17  5late  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Hardy  ferns  for  cultivation.  Try  them  in 
your  planting,  they  will  thrive  and  increase  in 
size  and  beauty  where  other  plants  fail.  Cata- 
logue of  these  and  other  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. Edw.  Gillett,  Southwick.  .Mass. 


An  avenue  of  Sugar  Maples  planted  about  ten  years. 

There  are  many  SHADE  TREES  suitable  for  STREET  and  AVENUE 

planting,  but  the 

combines  more  attractive  features  than  any 
other  tree.  It  is  a moderately  rapid  grower, 
and  in  some  soils  and  conditions  its  growth 
is  equal  to  that  of  trees  which  are  considered  “fast  growers.” 

The  branches  are  not  brittle  and  storms  will  not  break  the  tree. 

Its  habit  is  somewhat  of  a pyramidal  character — v-et  sufficiently  .spreading  to  give 
ample  shade.  Its  trunk  and  branches  have  a clean,  straight  growth. 

The  foliage  is  clean,  neat  and  attractive.  It  has  not  the  density  of  the  Norway 
Maple,  consequently  while  making  shade  the  breeze  is  not  obstructed. 

Few  trees  surpass  the  Sugar  Maple  in  the  beauty  of  its  autumn  coloring — every 
shade  of  color,  from  a yellow  to  a deep  crimson,  can  be  found  when  the  tree  is  in  its 
brilliant  autumn  dre.ss.  This  is  a most  desirable  feature.  As  a specimen  tree  or  for 
setting  on  the  lawn  in  groups  it  has  no  equal. 

The  Sugar  Maple  thrives  in  almost  every  soil  and  po.sition  excepting  a low,  boggy 
ground. 

The  illustration  .shows  an  avenue  of  Sugar  Maple.s — planted  about  ten  years. 
Tliey  are  now  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height  and  the  trunks  are  about  .six  inches  in 
diameter. 

We  grow  Trees  and  Shrubs  especially  adapted  for  Park  and  Cemetery  planting, 
and  if  yon  have  not  received  a copy  of  our  Wholesale  Trade  List  and  onr  New  Illus- 
trated Descriptive  Cataloyfue  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  yon  write  for  them  at  once. 

We  have  Native  Oaks  in  large  quantities  from  four  feet  in  height  to  ten  feet.  The 
largest  stock  in  the  United  States.  Our  catalogue  also  contains  list  of  our  extensive 
collection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  LanJscape  Engineers,  Germantown,  Ptiiladeiphia,  Pa. 


^UGAR  MAPLE 
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WAUKEGAN_,NURSER1ES^ 

EVERGREEN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT 
Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DOUGLAS’  SONS.  * - - WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Have  Hundreds 
of  Carloads 


of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 
Cboice.^t  new  and  old.  Mail 
size  nostpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  truaranteed,  laraer 
. by  express  or  freight.  Thi- 
best  are  cheapest,  try  ns.  Elecrant  Catalog  free,  tilth 
year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORKS  & HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  749,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


AQUATICS 


AND  HARDY 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 

SKPDSof  Victoria 
Uctfia  ami 
.1  a |»  a iiesc 

IjOtllS 

should  Ik‘ 
|)lanl€d  now. 
Hy  so  cloina, 
better  plants 
can  be  se- 
^ cured  than 
_ by  havim^ 
g them  senl  liy 
express  later 

°"DREER’S 
GARDEN 
CALENDAR 

for  I 90(>  is 
ilVei!  to  Jill, 

land  give.s  tle- 
scripiionsand  illnstration.s  of  a cuniplete  litie  nl 
Arpiatic  and  Decorative  Piants,  Also  a select  list 
of  Hardy  rerennials.  Also  clioice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Ktilb.s,  Ac.  We  .ni-  ahvays  plpasi  .i  lo 
make  selectimi  of  aquatics  for  fitlior  siiuill  or  hirge  poiiil-  ; 
hIso  to  give  esiitnates  au'l  [iriicficul  stiggcstioiis. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS. 

Our  special  Cemetery  Mixture  is  the  very  best  you  can  procure.  iVice  per  bu.  of  15  lbs.,  $2.25;  10  bu-  lots 
at  $2.00  per  bu.  We  refer  you  to  Mr.  Geo.  Rhedemeyer,  Supt.  of  Harlei^h  Cemetery:  Dr.  J.  B.  Mayer,  Pres. 
Hillside  Cemetery;  Theo  Hlsa^sser,  Supt.  of  Westminster  Cemetery,  and  a lar.i^e  number  of  others  wliom  we 
supply. 

Send  for  our  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  of  SEEDS.  BULBS  and  IMPLEMENTS. 

P.  S.  — Try  our  “ FAIRMOUNT  ” Weed  Killer,  it  is  always  sure  to  do  the  work. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL, 

1018  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Best  Material 

for  Cleaning  Granite  Monuments 
and  Cemetery  Work  is 

Randall’s  Iron  Solvent. 

It  is  highly  endorsed  by  hundreds 
of  monument  dealers.  Removes 
Iron  Rust  and  other  Stains.  Price 
per  package,  prepaid,  $1.25  (cash 
with  order). 

E.  C.  WILLISON, 

Columbus  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGEST 

MAKERS 

OF 

HIGH 

GRADE 

LAWN 

MOWERS 

IN 

THE 

WORLD 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


3107  & 3109  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAKERS  OF 

12  Styles  of  Hand  and  5 Styles  of  Horse  Lawn  Mowers 


AOAP'rKn  roR  all  classes^  oe  work 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Always  Mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  Advertisers. 
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RESERVOIR 

and 

CENTER  DRAINAGE 
VASES. 

50  Styles. 
Always  in  Stock. 


IRON  and 
WIRE  CHAIRS 
and 

SETTEES. 
Large  Variety. 
Always  in  Stock. 


No.  B.  870.  Arch. 

The  above  illustration  rejjresents  our  No.  K.  870  wrought  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B 75  Drive  Gates,  and  No.  B.  23S  Orna- 
uieutal  Walk  (kite  I'o.sts.  It  also  represents  three  styles  of  fences,  “C.”  “D”  and  “K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing 
fences  next  to  arches. 

Anv  of  our  various  styles  of  gates  can  he  u.sed  in  these  arches.  Parties  desiring  to  investigate  the  cost  of  this  style  of  W'ork 
with  a view  of  purchasing  will  please  correspond  with  us,  giving  as  near  as  possible  the  measurements,  arrangement  of  gates,  etc. 
.■\pproxim  ite  prices  can  be  given  without  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archvvav’s. 

Wrought  steel  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  old  st^•le  clunisv  C.-^vST 
IRON  ARCHES. 

ADDRESS.  BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Notes. 

The  ladies  are  working  to  retrieve  the 
olde.st  cemetery  in  Waco,  Texas,  from 
the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect.  The 
movement  has  been  indorsed  by  all 
classes. 

* » «• 

.Another  instance  of  the  growth  of  the 
cremation  idea  is  that  of  Portland,  Ore., 
which  proposes  to  establish  a plant 
with  all  modern  appurtenances  and  appli- 
ances. 

» * » 

The  cit}-  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  controls 
two  cemeteries  — Highland  Dawn  and 
Woodlawn.  Under  the  system  adopted 
both  cemeteries  are  self-sustaining  and 
improvements  are  being  carried  out  in 
both  cemeteries  without  discrimination 
as  to  either.  A water  plant  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  Highland  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. 

* * * 

The  fact  that  a large  new  cemetery  is 
about  to  be  opened  on  Staten  Island  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  Greater  New 
York  has  brought  the  other  fact  that  out 
of  the  60,000  people  who  annually  pass 
away  in  the  metropolis  only  600  are  cre- 
mated. 


Always  mention  “Park  and  Ceme- 
tery” when  writing  advertisers. 


I have  a fine  stock  of  Fruit  Trees:  i5,ooo  Evergreens,  all  kinds  and  sizes;  20,000 
California  Privet,  2 to  5 ft.;  20  000  Shade  'I'rees,  8 to  16  ft.;  10, coo  Shrubs;  10,000  Hardy 
Roses,  including  Crimson  Ramblers;  all  extra  strong:  own  Roots,  Clematis  and  other 
Vines;  Rhododendrons  and  Hardy  Azaleas,  2 to  3 and  4 It.  Landscape  Architects, 
Supers  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  should  call  on  me  or  address 

STEPHEN  CRANE,  Prop’r  Norwich  Nurseries,  Norwich,  Conn. 


AZALEA  (RHODODENDRON)  VASEYI 

introduced  by  us,  is  planted  by  thousands  in  Franklin  Park,  Boston, 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  other  leading  parks  of  America.  A mass  of 
pink  and  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  Unequaled  in  cemetery  work.  It 
can  be  seen  now  in  every  large  cemetery. 


vStrong  Budded  Plants,  18-24  in #15.00  jter  too. 

“ “ ''  2-  3 ft 35.00  “ “ 

“ “ “ 3-  4 ft 50.00  “ “ 


Many  new  and  rare  species  of  Hardy  American  Plants  and  Carolina  Tilountain  Flow- 
ers. Whole.sale  catalog  to  Park  and  Cemeterv  officials  and  the  trade  generally. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address 


HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Tremont  Bldg.,  BOSTON. 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana,  N.  C. 


Three  Favorite  Flowers  6^ 


Stcect  J*caH— 

Over  DO  varieties  of  the  best  European  anrl  American  named  sorts, 
PevfecteU  lioiftil  SUoiv  I*atisies— 

Over  100  colors  and  markings,  all  the  finest  European  varieties 
and  largest  flowering  strains. 

NustHrtixitns  Ihvar/— 

The  best  ever  produced,  and  not  surpassed  for  gorgeousness  of 
color  and  brilliant  efiects. 

One  full-sized  packet  of  each  variety  for  only  6 cf.9,  and  addres.ses 
of  two  of  your  flower  loving  friends,  will  also  include  a copy  of  ‘‘  Floral 
Culture.”  which  tells  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds,  and  the 
daintiest  catalogue  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  flower  seeds. 


iMf  CC  W*  f Pioneer  Seedswoman  of  America 
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AN 

important 

CONVENTION 


The  approaching  convention  of  the 
American  Park  and  Out-door  i\rt 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  is  now 
within  measurable  distance  so  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned. The  several  committees  charged  with  the 
duties  incident  upon  the  success  of  the  convention 
are  busy  on  the  plans,  and  it  may  freely  be  antici- 
pated that  the  coming  convention  will  have  a most 
important  bearing  not  only  on  the  progress  of  out- 
door decoration  as  regards  landscape  work,  but  also 
in  connection  with  municipal  improvement  gen- 
erally. 


STATE  There  is  a suggestion  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
PARKS  Portland,  Me.,  “Board  of  Trade  Journal” 
concerning  the  setting  apart  of  a particularly  beau- 
tiful lake  with  i.ts  forest  and  scenic  surroundings  as 
a state  park,  and  advocating  its  immediate  acquisi- 
tion to  avoid  its  desecration  at  the  hands  of  com- 
merce. To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  it  has  now 
become  a duty  for  every  state  to  set  apart  special 
natural  features  which  may  be  possessed,  not  only 
for  the  recreation  but  the  education  of  its  citizens. 
The  failure  to  do  this  in  the  past  by  the  older  states 
has  become  a source  of  keen  regret  to  the  people, 
and  is  costing  large  expenditures  to  secure  what  is 
now  possible  in  this  direction.  The  establishment 
of  public  state  parks  means  much  to  any  state;  it 


provides  opportunities  of  enjoyment  and  travel  to 
large  numbers  of  its  citizens,  and  invites  attention 
from  the  people  at  large.  It  may  be  made  a strong 
educational  feature  by  affording  a means  of  con- 
serving the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state,  and  prop- 
erly cared  for  will  be  a standing  monument  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  generation  providing  it.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  power  of  the  state  press 
should  exercise  itself  to  the  end  of  securing  such 
tracks,  and  there  are  several  of  such  national  im- 
portance as  to  call  for  urgent  work,  notably  the 
Calaveras  grove  of  Giant  Sequoias,  in  California, 
the  Appalachian  park  in  the  south,  the  Minnesota 
National  park.,  etc.  The  newspaper  is  a power  for 
good,  and  the  field  presented  is  worthy  of  much 
hard  work  to  secure  results. 


QUINCY,  ILL.,  Devotion  to  a cause  and  sustained 

THE^PEOPLE  advocating  it  at  every  pos- 

sible opportunity  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  many  an  important  public  measure. 
This  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  work  acce m- 
plished  by  the  Quincy  Park  and  Boulevard  Asso- 
ciation of  Ouincy,  111.,  an  association  of  interested 
citizens,  who  appreciating  the  ethical  and  material 
value  of  parks  for  a growing  city  determinedly  set 
to  work  to  secure  the  boon.  The  effect  of  their 
continued  effort  has  been  the  acquisition  of  a con- 
siderable area  of  improved  parks,  and  with  pros- 
pects of  greater  facilities  and  means  for  their  care 
and  maintenance.  The  freedom  from  political  influ- 
ence and  bias  has  secured  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
association  not  only  the  respect  of  the  citizens  of 
affluence  but  that  of  the  working  men  also.  One 
of  the  latter  recently  remarked  to  the  secretary  that; 
“If  your  association  is  willing  to  labor  so  hard 
without  pay  for  the  improvement  of  our  beautiful 
parks  that  the  working  men,  their  families,  and  the 
public  in  general  may  have  beautiful  and  free  out- 
ing places  in  which  to  enjoy  their  Sundays  and 
evenings,  I feel  that  the  least  we  working  men  can 
do  is  to  vote  for  the  one  mill  increase  in  the  park 
tax,  as  it  will  be  a mere  trifle  to  each  tax-payer.” 

CHILDREN  IN  One  of  the  hitherto  unlooked-to  fact- 
WT-WOR  ors  in  the  problems  pertaining  to  vil- 
lage improvement  and  out-door  home 
surroundings  is  that  of  the  children,  but  a great  deal 
of  attention  is  at  last  being  given  to  the  question. 
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Wherever  the  improvement  of  out-door  conditions 
about  the  homes  of  the  masses  has  been  undertaken 
on  a large  scale,  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  re- 
quisitioned and  have  brought  about  marvelous  re- 
sults, not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  work  they 
were  called  upon  to  do.  And  it  will  always  be 
found  to  be  a natural  fact,  that  once  get  the  chil- 
dren, of  eligible  age,  interested  in  garden  and  out- 
door improvement  work,  and  the  love  of  nature  in- 
herent to  them  and  the  persistent  effort  they  will 
make  to  succeed  under  encouraging  conditions, 
will  be  a stimulant  to  the  children  of  older  growth 
who  need  a constant  spur  to  keep  ambition  alive. 
The  adaptability  and  enthusiasm  of  children  to 
work  out  such  details  of  Improvement  work  as  come 
within  their  intelligence  and  strength  should  be  rec- 
ognized far  more  fully  than  it  is.  In  the  manifold 
directions  in  which  village  improvement  societies 
find  duties  awaiting  them,  much  of  the  detail  could 
well  be  relegated  to  organized  child  effort,  and  such 
encouragements  could  be  readily  arranged  as  would 
by  Treating  healthy  emulation,  ensure  the  best  of 
service.  Little  hands  and  bright  eyes  have  through 
all  the  ages  been  afforded  affectionate  recognition 
for  usefulness  and  brightness,  and  we  find  as  the 
world  grows  older  duties  to  perform  which  are  real 
pleasures  after  all,  and  duties  in  which  a great  part 
of  the  education  and  character  training  of  the  child 
may  be  incorporated,  and  in  which  the  little  hands 
and  bright  eyes  may  also  be  made  of  real  usefulness 
to  the  community  at  large. 

APATHY  IN  Apathy  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 

CEMETERY  carelessness  and  neqlect  observed  in 
WELFARE  . ^ ° .. 

the  management  of  our  smaller  ceme- 
teries, and  some  of  the  larger  ones  too  for  that 
matter.  It  is  a condition  which  when  once  fairly 
established  in  a community  leads  rapidly  to  retro- 
gression instead  of  progress,  putting  matters  at  a 
standstill  as  it  were,  which  soon  develops  into  de- 
cay. In  all  public  affairs  this  must  be  vigorously 
fought,  and  there  is  no  better  channel  through 
which  to  keep  up  a constant  warfare  against  possi- 
ble stagnation  than  the  public  press.  But  even  the 
press  is  powerless  unless  armed  with  facts  and  in- 
duced by  systematic  direction  to  prosecute  a cam- 
paign of  education  in  the  desired  field.  The  proper 
persons  to  take  up  such  work  are  those  officially  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  cemeteries,  be  they 
trustees  or  civil  committees.  It  should  be  a con- 
stant and  persistent  work  on  the  part  of  such  au- 
thorities to  keep  the  press  educated  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  and  encouraged  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  impress  the  necessities  of  well 
kept  cemeteries  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  In 
some  places  the  public  press  is  keenly  alive  to  the 


situation  and  freely  gives  space.  In  others  the  lack 
of  appreciation  and  more  frequently  lack  of  know- 
ledge dulls  it  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  here  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  those 
having  the  care  of  the  cemetery  at  heart  to  inspire 
by  constant  effort  a proper  regard  for  the  resting 
place  of  the  dead  as  a leading  factor  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  All  the  literature  of  an  educational 
nature  on  the  subject  of  the  cemetery  should  be 
published  as  far  as  possible  in  the  local  press,  and 
the  advent  of  spring  makes  this  an  opportune  time 
for  awakening  an  interest  in  cemetery  improvement 
among  lot  ownen^,  officials  and  the  community  gen- 
erally. 


STATUARY  The  recent  rules  formulated  by 

^NEV^YORK  PARKS  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers of  New  York  to  regulate  the 
acceptance  and  location  of  statuary  in  the  parks  of 
that  city  are  a move  in  the  right  direction,  which 
may  well  be  adopted  by  the  park  authorities  of  all 
our  large  cities.  They  are  as  follows: 


“No  statue,  bust  or  memorial  building  shall  be  erected  in 
any  part  of  any  park  where  the  scenery  is  of  a predominating 
natural  character,  and  statues  shall  be  placed  only  as  adjuncts 
to  buildings,  bridges  or  viaducts. 

Statues  of  great  national,  civic  or  univer.sal  interest  and  of 
great  artistic  beauty  may  be  placed  in  any  of  the  small  parks  at 
the  intersection  of  two  or  more  avenues. 

No  existing  natural  scenery,  rock,  woodland,  drive  or  lawn 
shall  he  destroyed  or  altered  to  accommodate  any  statue  or  me- 
morial. 

No  statuary,  however  satisfactory  as  a work  of  art,  shall  be 
accepted  unless  it  will  help  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Statuary  and  structures  already  in  the  parks,  if  not  placed 
in  conformity  with  these  rules,  may,  if  condemned  by  the 
art  commission,  be  removed  by  the  commissioners  of 
parks.” 


There  have  been  many  grave  blunders  made  in  the 
acceptance  and  location  of  statuary  in  the  public 
parks  and  squares  as  well  as  in  the  city  streets, 
due  largely  to  the  question  of  sentiment  connected 
with  the  gift  or  giver,  and  a check  to  this  false  po- 
sition in  regard  to  public  art  is  quite  timely.  On 
their  face  the  rules  however,  read  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, and  there  is  a seeming  contradiction  between 
the  first  and  fourth  paragraphs,  which  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  apparent  arbitrariness.  As  a matter  of 
fact  neither  the  landscape  architect  nor  the  sculptor 
can  prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules  in  relation  to  the 
application  of  his  art.  The  question  of  appropri- 
ateness is  a broad  one  and  a park  created  on  purely 
landscape  lines  may  include  exceptionally  good 
sites  for  an  ideal  group  or  figure  which  would  have 
a recreative  or  educational  interest,  akin  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a stag  or  group  of  deer  stand- 
ing at  attention  in  a picturesque  glade  of  the 
woods. 
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CAMBRIDGE  FIELD,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

After  many  years  Cambridge  threw  off  her  leth- 
argy and  awaking  to  her  needs  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  consider  the  best  means  of  providi  ng  pub- 


are  met,  the  aesthetic  and  practical  have  their  place' 
Broad  walks  three-filths  of  a mile  in  length,  shaded 
on  either  side  with  trees  and  adorned  with  shrub- 
bery circuit  the  entire  field.  Of  the  area  remain- 


PLAN  OK  C.^MBKIDGK  KIKI.D,  CAMBRIDGK,  MASS. 


lie  open  spaces.  By  systematic  investigation  the 
committee  discovered  the  denser  the  population  the 
less  the  public  land  provided,  and  as  a relief  for 
these  crowded  districts,  playgrounds  were  recom- 
mended and  eventually  secured. 

In  one  notable  district,  East  Cambridge,  an  area 


VIEW  OK  GIRI.S  PRAY  PL-ACE,  SHOWING  SEA-SAWS. 

of  about  twelve  andsix-tenths  acres  was  found  avail- 
able. Skillful  advisers  were  sought  and  a plan 
adopted  that  would  develop  every  square  foot  of 
ground,  providing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

The  recreative  needs  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 


ing  about  one-third  is  given  to  the  aesthetic  tastes 
and  gentler  sports,  while  the  larger  portion  is  an 
open  gravel  playground. 

Entering  at  Cambridge  street  the  simplicity  and 


VIEW  OK  SAND  COURTS. 

effecti\'eness  of  ihe  open  lavyn  surrounded  by  walks, 
seats  and  shrubbery  lends  a feeling  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose. Facing  the  open  lawn  is  the  field  house  the 
key  of  the  whole  design.  Built  of  brick  in  a neat 
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substantial  manner  it  appeals  to  the  visitors  to  make 
use  of  and  not  abuse  the  privileges  offered. 

On  either  side  of  a central  hall,  -which  serves  as  a 
gathering  place  and  protection  from  the  weather, 
the  necessary  lavatories  are  provided,  besides  rooms 
for  the  superintendent,  janitor  and  the  sale  of  re- 
freshments. In  the  basement  ample  space  provides 
for  the  storage  of  bicycles  and  the  changing  of  the 
athletes  clothing.  A deep  and  broad  porch  serves 
as  a bandstand  facing  the  playground  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  occasional  concerts. 

On  either  side  of  the  field  house  an  area  enclosed 
by  hedges  surrounded  with  seats  serves  as  a play 
place  for  small  girls  and  smaller  children.  The 
girls  area  at  present  contains  see-saws  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  eventually  a frame  work  containing 
ladders,  swings,  etc.  The  enthusiasm  that  brings 
children  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  use  the  see-saws 
is  astonishing. 

The  busy  scene  is  in  the  sand  courts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  Bare-footed,  bare-headed, 
digging  in  the  yellow  sand,  many  happy  childhood 
hours  are  passed.  They  fairly  swarm  the  six  pits, 
building  castles  that  will  be  destroyed  in  a twink- 
ling. On  very  hot  days  an  awning  is  stretched  over 
this  area. 

The  boys  delight  in  the  open  gravel  play  ground 
where  two  back  stops  allow  scrub  games  of  base 
ball.  Other  field  sports  are  also  indulged  in,  while 
in  winter  the  whole  gravel  area  is  flooded  for  skat- 
ing. The  estimated  skating  attendance  in  one  day 
is  between  2,000  and  3,000  people.  On  holidays 
and  occasional  evenings  men  in  large  numbers  en- 
ter the  field  for  recreative  exercise  and  on  hot  days 
the  crowds  stay  late  into  the  night. 

Occasional  match  games  regulated  by  pei  mils 
are  allowed  but  as  the  play  ground  was  designed 
for  the  school  age,  such  use  is  discouraged.  The 
boys  usual  sport  before  the  advent  of  the  field  was 
to  acquire  an  agility  in  dodging  teams  and  electric 
cars;  now  a different  motive  imbues  their  growing 
minds  and  bodies. 

The  play  ground  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no 
confliction  of  sports,  order  is  the  law  of  the  field. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a superintendent  with  a matron, 
janitor  and  one  policeman  to  assist. 

From  the  boys  earliest  arrival  at  the  field  an 
effort  is  made  to  surround  him  with  habits  of  clean 
conversation,  respect  for  authority,  regard  for  the 
special  rights  of  the  weak,  fair  play  towards  his 
equals,  personal  cleanliness  and  many  more  of  the 
virtues  that  make  a good  citizen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cost  of  the  play 
ground  and  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  property. 
The  total  cost  was  $194,733.00  or  about  37c.  per 
sq.  tt.,  including  land  and  all  cost  of  construction. 
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In  1893  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  build- 
ings within  the  limits  of  influence  was  $936,100.00; 
inside  of  five  years  their  value  had  increased  to 
$1,661,600.00  making  a total  net  gain  of  $725,- 
500.00. 

The  taxes  from  the  increased  valuation  nearly 
pay  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund.  What  better 
argument  can  any  community  desire  when  objec- 
tion is  raised  that  so  much  taxable  property  will  be 


lost,  thereby  endeavoring  to  stop  all  procres-^  fcr 
the  needy  community. 

Unlike  Charlesbank  in  Boston  there  is  no 
benevolent  organization  or  heigenic  association  in- 
terested in  its  control,  it  being  a purely  municipal 
affair,  under  the  control  of  the  park  commission. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  including  salaries  is  about 
$6,300.00  per  year. 

Herbert  J.  Kellaivay. 
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PUBLIC  PLAY  GROUNDS.* 

All  young  and  rapidly  growing  cities,  like  our 
own,  provide  their  inhabitants  with  municipal  prob- 
lems and  weighty  responsibilities,  which  positively 
clamor,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  for  atten- 
tion, improvement  or  reform! 

Accordingly  though  our  citizens  are  sometimes 
undeniably  slow  in  practical  response  to  the  appeals 
of  a new  movement,  yet  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  philanthropic  societies,  benevolent  ob- 
jects and  altruistic  schemes  fairly  fill  the  field,  and 
he  must  be  indeed  prodigal  of  time,  strength  and 
money  who  denies  none  and  satisfies  all! 

Age  and  a larger  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  the 
older  cities,  count  for  much;  and  we  cannot  hope, 
as  yet,  to  vie  with  their  well  established  and  bene- 
ficent enterprises,  which,  oftentimes,  makes  our 
hampered  efforts,  in  similar  directions,  by  compari- 
son, seem  paltry  in  their  insufficiency. 

But  to  balance  this,  the  conditions  which  we 
have  to  meet  here,  are  less  involved;  and  we  can 
use  such  opportunities  as  are  vouchsafed  us  for  do- 
ing  good  with  as  high  spirits,  strong  hopes  and  ten- 
der hearts  as  though  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
wealth  of  ages  were  at  our  disposal.  The  playground 
movement  in  Minneapolis  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
any  one  who  visited  the  two  places  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  last  summer,  or  the  school  grounds, 

*A  paper  read  before  Woman's  Council  of  Minneapolis,  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Barton  Coring. 


on  the  east  side,  the  previous  year,  must  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  such  spots,  and  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  them,  notwithstanding  their  crudity. 

And,  in  this  connection,  allow  me  to  remind 
those,  who  are  riot  yet  fully  informed  regarding  the 
existing  local  conditions,  that  with  the  limited 
means  likely  to  be  at  our  command  for  some  years 
to  come,  a perplexing  problem  will  face  the  mana- 
gers of  this  enterprise  each  spring.  It  caused  much 
deliberation  last  season;  it  is  already  breeding 
thought  this  season,  and  it  will  continue  to  present 
a sphinx-like  appearance  to  our  troubled  minds 
until  we  possess  an  assured  and  generous  income 
which  will  satisfy  all  requirements  and  solve  the 
present  puzzle. 

Plainly,  is  it  best  to  have  one  model  play  ground, 
with  gymnasia,  kindergarten  tents,  special  teachers 
and  perhaps  manual  training  for  the  older  boys,  or 
distribute  our  scanty  funds  over  a more  extensive, 
if  less  impressive  field?  Weighty  arguments  can 
be  adduced  supporting  either  side  of  this  question, 
as  can  be  realized  by  a moment’s  thought.  As  for 
myself,  I have  been,  and  am,  in  sympathy  with  the 
larger,  more  comprehensive  policy.  As  one  road 
to  this  conclusion,  let  us  ponder  a second  on  the 
factso  frequently  and  ably  presented  (in  which  there 
is  no  division  of  opinion,  ) the  principle  that  during 
school  vacation,  with  no  other  obvious  and  conven- 
ient outlet  for  surplus  energy,  mischief  and  crim- 
inality aniong  juveniles  increase  with  alarming  ra 
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pidity.  One  bit  of  testimony  on  this  point,  be- 
cause of  its  striking  character,  may  be  pardoned. 
As  many  may  already  know,  the  social  settlement 
of  the  N.  W.  University  of  Chicago  established  in 
1896,  a roomy  play-ground  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  or  four  thousand  children — and  this  is  an 
extract  from  an  interview  with  Lieut.  Kroll  of  the 
police  force,  there:  “Young  boys  under  si.xtecn, 
who  are  not  occupied  loaf  around  street  corners, 
they  have  no  place  to  go,  they  get  into  the  saloons, 
they  annoy  passers-by  or  form  crowds,  they  resent 
the  interference  of  the  police,  and  finally  they  are 
arrested.  We  hate  to  do  this,  as  it  is  the  first  step 
in  pushing  a boy  downward  into  the  criminal  class. 
Since  this  play-ground  has  been  opened,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  come  in  here,  they  give  us  no 
trouble  whatever,  and  juvenile  arrests  in  the  vicin- 
ity have  decreased  fully  2i3}i  pc*'  cent.”  It  w^as  also 
proven  that  youthful  crime,  in  July  and  Augi  st,  in 
one  ward,  /tad  been  60  per  cent,  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year. 

Now  my  position  is  this:  Is  it  not  better  to  give 
1,000  or  1,500  children  healthful  resorts,  free  from 
bad  influences,  even  if  the  equipment  be  meagre, 
than  to  confine  our  efforts  to  one  favored  locality, 
thereby  producing  a “show”  exhibit  for  visitors, 
rendering  3 or  400  children  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  leaving  the  other  thousand  youthful  souls  and 
bodies  in  the  same  old,  monotonous,  uncared  for 
condition?  I plead  for  several  play-grounds  in  the 
thickly  populated  portions  of  the  city,  where  the 
poorer  children  abound;  these  to  be  supplemented 
by  corners  in  our  more  accessible  parks  to  be 
thrown  open  for  the  same  purpose.  Loring  Park 
has  a small  space  devoted  to  this  good  cause — and 
I hope  that  is  the  entering  wedge  that  will  yield 
noble  results  in  this  direction.  It  availeth  not,  in 
the  present  emergency,  to  wait  idly  until  we  own 
grand  parks,  like  English  estates,  or  can  com- 
pass all  the  appliances  for  which  we  long.  A 
righteous  cause,  like  a city,  an  organization,  or  an 
individual  must  simply  make  the  best  use  of  what 
it  /las — employing  thrift,  judgment  and  enthusiasm, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  supply  the  place  of  what  it  /tas 
not\  watching  for  an  increase  of  favorable  oppor- 
tunity and  meantime  being  consoled  for  the  too  ap- 
parent lack  by  the  reflection,  that  imagination  can 
always  convert  the  mean  object  into  the  mighty 
when  good  will  is  present,  as  a spur. 

If  Richter  thought  “the  little  work-tables  of 
women’s  fingers  are  the  play-grounds  of  women’s 
fancies,  and  their  knitting  needles  are  fairy-wands 
by  which  they  transform  the  whole  room  into  a 
spirit-isle  of  dreams,”  how  much  more  true  is  this 
of  children,  and  pre-eminently  of  children  unac- 
customed to  luxury.  What  may  seem  painfully  in- 


adequate to  you  or  to  me,  will  be  welcomed  with  a 
brightening  eye,  a sigh  of  relief  or  a thankful  smile, 
by  the  average  child  of  the  play- ground,  ^ And  1 
wonder,  sometimes,  if  they  could  not  give  us  new 
definitions  for  play  and  work  were  they  fitted  to 
translate  their  feelings  into  thoughts,  the  thoughts 
into  reasoning,  and  the  reasoning  into  clear  and 
logical  language.  As  it  is,  they  only  afford  us 
stray  hints  and  leave  us  to  theorize  as  best  we 
may!  If  Spencer  argues  that  play  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  surplus  energy;  if  Frcebel  asserted  that  play 
is  the  business,  the  life  of  a child;  if  prominent  ed- 
ucators affirm  that  “the  characteristic  of  play  is 
not  ease,  but  the  feeling  of  power  in  doing  things 
more  or  less  difficult  without  constraint  and  com- 
pulsion,” none  the  less  does  the  child  inured  to 
hardship,  make  play  of  what  his  otherwise  more 
favored  companion  would  esteem  work.  Youth,  as 
a rule,  in  the  poorer  districts,  regard  the  school- 
room as  a haven  of  rest,  study  as  a relaxation,  and 
teachers  as  guardian  angels.  Is  this  idea  generally 
prevalent  among  the  offspring  of  the  wealthy? 
And,  in  this  direction,  the  influence  of  the  former 
class  upon  the  latter  is  a gain  not  to  be  lightl}’  es- 
timated. 

At  any  age,  there  Is  an  advantage  In  viewing 
human  nature  in  different  aspects- — the  lesson  must 
be  learned  sooner  or  later,  of  adapting  oneself  to 
human  creatures  whose  point  of  view  is  necessarily 
different  from  our  own.  Like  many  other  kinds  of 
knowledge,  perhaps  this  is  most  easily  acquired— 
unconsciously  assimilated— in  youth  And  not 
only  the  school-rooms,  but  the  public  play-grounds 
will  soon  provide  a place  where  children  from  lux- 
urious and  humble  homes  will  meet,  on  a perfect 
equality,  in  neutral  territory.  For,  else,  what  are 
to  become  of  the  children  born  and  bred  in  apart- 
ment houses?  These  buildings  recommend  them- 
selves more  and  more,  by  their  evident  utility  and 
convenience,  and,  once  within,  the  child  may  feel 
no  lack,  and  the  word  “home”  may  retain  its  usual 
significance.  But,  from  the  moment  his  footsteps 
leave  that  building,  what  more  does  he  see,  knowq 
or  own  of  nature,  with  all  its  beauty  or  of  out-of- 
door  freedom,  wdth  all  its  enchanting  delight,  than 
the  lonely  waif  of  the  slums.  The  street  is  his  only 
resource — his  pathetic  plight  not  to  be  ignored. 

And  so  we  learn  from  those  whom  we  fain  would 
help  or  instruct — and  I,  for  one,  w'ould  regard  it  as 
a distinct  loss  in  my  oivn  progression  and  under- 
standing oflife  did  we  fail  to  give  these  children  a 
few  opportunities  which  came  so  freely  and  natur- 
ally to  mest  of  us,  when  of  their  age;  opportunities 
which  they  crave  and  perhaps  turn  to  far  better  ac- 
count than  did  some  of  us — and  when  we  gaze  at 
the  youthful  faces  in  our  own  family  circles,  and 
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imagine  for  a moment,  those  dear,  familiar  eyes 
filled  with  wistful  longing — longing  for  some  piti- 
ful privileges  of  sunshine,  sand  and  space,  our 
hearts  throb  with  sympathy  tor  the  army  of  little 
ones  we  have  always  with  us,  and  (each  in  his  or 
her  own  way)  we  make  some  new  resolves — re- 
solves that  fetch  their  blessings  to  us,  in  the  present 
and  zvill  bestow  their  blessings  upon  others  in  the 
future. 


THE  LIVE  OAK.  (Quercus  Americana.) 

The  oak  is  the  grandest  tree  of  the  forest. 
From  the  days  of  Abraham  who  sat,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  under  the  ‘ ‘Oak  of  Mamre,”  to  the  Greeks, 
who  held  it  sacred,  the  Romans,  who  dedicated  it 
to  Jupiter  and  the  Druids,  who  worshiped  under  its 
shade,  the  oak  has  been  king  of  the  forest. 

Quercus  Americana,  the  live  oak,  in  historic  in- 
terest exceeds  all  of  its 
own  class  as  well  as  all 
other  native  trees  of  the 
United  States.  Making 
allowance  for  individual 
tastes  regarding  trees, 
which  since  Xerxes  encir- 
cled the  plane  or  Sycamore 
trees  of  Lycia  to  show 
his  partiality,  tastes  have 
differed;  yet  no  one  dis- 
putes the  supremacy  of 
the  oak  in  the  American 
forests.  The  live  oak  is 
the  most  striking  in  ap- 
pearance from  its  majestic 
size  and  evergreen  foli- 
age. 

It  is  a matter  of  history 
that  the  United  States 
owes  its  naval  victories, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  to  the 
live  oaks,  out  of  whose  gnarled  trunks  and  limbs 
the  war  vessels  were  made.  Naturally  the  limbs 
are  at  all  angles  from  the  trunk,  and  are  gnarled, 
curved  and  turned,  as  well  as  perfectly  straight,  so 
the  bows,  keels,  ribs,  floors  and  all  parts  of  the  ship, 
except  the  masts  were  constructed  of  them,  without 
altering  the  shape.  The  ready  adaptability  of  the 
timbers  for  ship  building  created  such  heavy  de- 
mands for  the  trees,  that  destruction  threatened  the 
magnificent  groves.  For  such  reasons  the  govern- 
ment reserved  for  its  own  use,  such  lands  as  wefe 
the  locality  of  the  great  numbers  of  gigantic  live 
oaks.  Also  the  government  reserved  the  indivi- 
dual trees  on  all  its  lands,  whether  for  homesteads, 
or  sold  in  tracts  bordering  on  the  coast. 


The  reservation  of  the  live  oaks  has  been  abro- 
gated since  1890.  The  governor  of  Mississippi, 
during  that  year,  took  the  thirty-six  sections  do- 
nated to  the  State  Industrial  College,  by  Congress, 
out  of  the  reserved  tract  on  the  Gulf  coast  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Probably  there  are  no  other  trees  in  our 
country  that  have  been  protected  as  wards  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  government. 

The  royal  splendor  of  the  live  oak  trees  and 
their  tropical  luxuriance  are  but  rendered  conspic- 
uous by  direct  contrast  with  the  pine,  cedar,  mag- 
nolia, cypress,  red  and  white  oak  and  other  fine 
trees.  The  pine,  far  and  away,  towers  above  the 
live  oak  and  the  magnolia  grandiflora  is  a close 
rival  that  contests  every  claim  to  grandeur  and 
beauty,  yet  in  the  felicitous  whole,  with  its  knotted, 
curved  and  angled  branches,  spreading  in  appar- 
ently eccentric,  yet  really  very  symmetrical  form. 


THE  MARTHA  WASHINGTON  O.AK,  .AUDUBON  P.ARK,  NEW  ORI.EANS,  I.A. 

the  live  oak  is  the  “noblest  Roman  of  them  all.’’ 

The  limbs  spread  laterally,  tapering  upward, 
till  the  crown  is  formed  on  short,  spreading  limbs. 
It  is  dense,  well  rounded  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned; the  size  in  circumference,  rather  than  in 
height.  Yet  the  wide  circumference  will  in  almost 
all  cases,  cause  an  observer  to  under  estimate  the 
actual  height. 

The  rich,  dark  green,  shining  foliage,  dense 
and  abundant,  imparts  the  finished  beauty  and 
grace  to  this  lordly  tree.  The  foliage  is  unlike 
every  other  oak  in  hard  finished  or  glazed  surface, 
that  sparkles  in  the  sunshine  like  the  orange  and 
magnolia.  Standing  beneath  one,  and  gazing  up- 
ward, among  the  limbs  that  look  as  if  the  storms  of 
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many  winters  had  twisted  and  turned  them  about, 
the  observer  will  always  be  impressed  with  the  very 
different  aspect  of  the  tree,  viewed  from  the  exter- 
ior. The  wealth  of  emerald  green  foliage  from  the 
outward  view  gives  but  little  indication  of  the  ex- 
tent of  bare  limbs  of  great  size  exposed  on  the 
under  side. 

Doubtless  the  nourishing  and  invigorating  prop- 
erties of  the  saline  breezes  that  constantly  blow  in 
land  from  the  Gulf,  furnishes  one  explanation  of 
such  strength  and  luxuriance;  but  Virgil  more 
truly  strikes  the  key-note  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
oak  sends  down  its  roots  into  the  earth  to  a depth 
that  corresponds  to  the  height  and  length  of  the 
branches.  The  Martha . Washington  oak  tree  in 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  illustrated  on  the 
previous  page,  measures  26  feet  in  circumference 
at  3 feet  from  the  ground,  is  about  65  feet  in  height 
and  has  a spread  of  branches  of  126  feet.  The 
limbs  that  project  on  all  sides  are  as  large  as  the 
average  trunks  of  forest  trees  of  other  kinds  that 
have  forty  years  of  growth. 

There  is  a live  oak  tree  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  that 
has  a place  in  the  “five  hundred  most  celebrated 
views  of  Nature  and  Art.  ” There  is  one  at  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  that  somewhat  exceeds  the  Bruns- 
wick celebrity.  It  has  been  a land  mark  from  the 
earliest  days.  The  Spanish  land  grants  of  the  past 
century  read,  “from  the  live  oak  tree,”  etc.,  as  a 
boundary  line;  this  special  tree  too,  is  but  one 
among  many  of  equal  size  and  antiquity. 

G.  T.  Drennan. 

SOME  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  II. 

The  charming  family  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas 
and  their  kindred  will  occur  to  any  one  who  desires 
showy  flowers  in  the  shrubbery.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  class  of  plants,  but  unfortunately  they 
will  not  thrive  everywhere.  Those  who  cannot 
succeed  with  them  may  console  themselves  with 
Roses  and  P^eonies.  The  so-called  tree  Pieonies  are 
shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  soil  that  is  death  to 
Rhododendrons.  For  the  best  results  in  growing 
Paeonies  one  must  have  patience,  as  it  is  only  after 
they  have  been  established  some  years  that  they 
begin  to  show  their  real  beauty.  They  need  the 
choicest  places  in  the  garden,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
rather  moist  and  very  rich  soil,  often  renewed. 
They  are  grand  plants  when  well  grown,  and  worth 
a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Lilacs  are  charming  shrubs,  and  desirable  for 
their  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  in  many  varieties,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  white  and  dark  lilac  kinds  are  as  hardy 
and  satisfactory  as  any,  and  will  stand  more  neglect 
than  any  of  the  newer  kinds.  The  Persian  L'lac  is 


an  exceedingly  profuse  bloomer  and  grows  to  a 
large  size,  but  does  not  harmonize  with  pink  or 
red  flowering  shrubs,  and  should  not  be  planted  too 
near  them.  The  pink-flowered  Syringa  villosa 
comes  into  bloom  in  June  after  the  other  varieties 
have  faded,  and  is  desirable  on  this  account. 

All  the  Philadelphuses  have  showy  bloom,  es- 
pecially the  P.  grandiflorus,  P.  gordonianu-,  w hich 
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is  later  than  the  other  kinds,  and  the  beautiful 
Lemoine  hybrids. 

Of  Deutzias,  the  double-flowered  pink  and 
white  Deutzia  crenata  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous. It  forms  a large  bush,  sometimes  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  bloom 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  beautiful  stranger 
from  China  which  takes  so  kindly  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  which,  if  I could  plant  but  one  shrub, 
would  be  my  choice  for  the  May  garden,  the 
Weigelia.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  a rare  plant, 
and  there  are  many  varieties,  all  beautiful.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  has  a most  graceful  habit  of  growth, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  develop  naturally  in  good 
soil  and  in  full  sunshine.  It  repays  care  by  added 
beauty,  but  will  grow  and  flourish  almost  any- 
where. In  pruning  remember  that  every  branch 
that  is  ruthlessly  lopped  away  deprives  the  owner 
of  a beautiful  garland  of  bloom.  In  its  natural 
state  it  has  a half  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  and 
should  not  be  tied  up  or  cut  back.  Remove  dead 
limbs  or  those  that  interfere  or  mar  the  symmetry 
of  the  plant.  Otherwise  let  it  alone.  If  it  can 
be  given  plenty  of  room  to  develop  naturally  it 
will  never  be  an  unshapely  object. 

One  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Weigelia  is  the 
time  of  its  flowering,  and  another  is  the  duration 
of  its  bloom.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  May  after 

*The  ilUrstrations  in  this  article  are  by  courtesy  of  P S 
Peterson  & Sons,  Chicago,  from  specimen  shrubs  in  their  nurs- 
eries. 
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the  early  shrubs  have  faded,  and  fills  up  the  interval 
before  the  coming  of  the  rose.  It  continues  to 
flower  for  several  weeks,  and  some  varieties,  such 
as  We'gelia  nivalis  give  us  a few  blossoms  through- 
out the  summer. 

New  varieties  are  being  introduced  all  the  time. 
We  have  not  tried  them  all,  and  must  warn  ama- 
teurs that  so-called  improved  varieties  are  seldom 
as  hardy  and  not  always  so  manageable  as  the  types 
from  which  they  are  derived.  For  general  plant- 
ing we  know  no  Weigelas  superior  to  W.  floribunda, 
W.  rosea,  W.  nivalis,  W.  grandiflora  and  W.  Hor- 
tensis. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  is  another  very  con- 
spicuous flowering  shrub.  It  attains  a large  size, 
but  is  not  in  this  country  a very  long-lived  plant 
and  seldom  sets  any  seed,  so  that  it  is  still  rather 
scarce.  We  have  planted  two  groups  of  Exo- 
chordas  in  prominent  places  where  we  needed  a 
“high  light”  in  the  landscape.  Each  group  con- 
sists of  three  plants  forming  an  irregular  triangle, 
the  bushes  about  six  feet  apart.  They  grow  tall 
and  rather  straggling,  with  slender,  irregular 
branches,  covered  early  in  May  with  an  abundance 
of  quite  large  paper-white  blossoms.  The  flowers 
are  more  delicate  than  the  trumpet-shaped  bloom 
of  Weigelas,  and  do  not  last  so  long. 

The  Snowball  is  a very  familiar  example  of  the 
conspicuous  shrub,  but  should  be  used  with  care  as 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  smaller  flowers. 
Neither  does  it  look  at  home  in  the  wilder  and 
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more  woody  parts  of  the  park  or  home  grounds. 
Its  place  is  near  the  house  or  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden,  or  on  the  well-kept  lawn,  where  groups  of 
snowballs,  pruned  into  symmetrical  shape,  are  very 
effective. 

All  the  Viburnums  are  fine  shrubs  and  should 
be  planteJ  more  than  they  are.  V.  prunifolium, 
the  Black  Haw,  is  very  beautiful  in  bloom.  It  has 
re-curving,  spreading  branches,  plum-like  leaves 


and  numerous  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  spring. 
All  Viburnums,  except  the  two  “Snowballs,”  are 
adapted  to  the  wilder  parts  of  the  grounds,  though 
some  of  them,  such  as  Viburnum  molle  and  Vibur- 
num pubescens  make  fine  specimen  plants  for  the 
lawn.  V.  molle.  flowers  at  midsummer. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hundreds  of 
shrubs  planted  at  Rose  Brake,  is  a tall,  stately 
specimen  of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  which  may 
almost  be  called  a small  tree.  It  is  now  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  is  clothed  down  to  the  ground 
with  branches  that  put  on,  in  May,  a fairy-like 
Garment  of  softest  white  bloom.  The  blossoms 
come  before  the  leaves  have  fully  expanded,  and 
are  large,  bell-shaped  and  upright  in  habit  of 
growth.  They  are  white,  with  luminous  greenish- 
yellow  centres,  and  these  centres  have  the  singular 
faculty  of  deepening  day  by  day  during  the  bloom- 
ing period,  first  to  lemon  yellow,  and  then  gradually 
changing  to  an  unusual  shade  of  deep  salmon  red. 
The  flowers  last  in  perfection  a week  or  ten  days, 
and  the  little  tree  is  the  glory  of  the  garden  until 
it  fades.  I hope  to  see  this  very  beautiful  shrub 
more  generally  planted.  It  withstands  our  severest 
winters  uninjured.  It  has  fine  foliage,  of  a clear, 
light  green,  and  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental 
plant  even  when  out  of  bloom. 

All  the  Hydrangeas  have  large  showy  flowers. 
The  best  among  the  hardy  kinds  are  the  oak-leaved 
Hydrangea,  a noble  shrub,  flowering  through  June, 
July  and  August,  and  the  very  familiar  .H.  pani- 
culata  grandiflora. 

Flowering  Quinces  or  Cydonias  are  beautiful 
objects  in  the  spring,  especially  the  bright  scarlet 
and  the  pure  white  kinds.  Cydonia  Moerlosii  has 
exquisite  flowers  of  shaded  carmine,  and  there  are 
varieties  that  have  bloom  of  a conspicuous  orange- 
red,  such  as  Cydonia  aurantiaca,  which  ought  not 
to  be  planted  near  Lilacs  or  shrubs  with  rose-pink 
flowers. 

I believe  I have  mentioned  the  most  ornamental 
of  this  class  of  plants,  but  there  remains  much  to 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  conspicuous  small  trees 
and  vines.  This  will  have  to  be  deferred  to  some 
future  day.  Datiske  Dandridge. 


The  school  teachers  of  Chicago  are  agitating  the 
question  of  setting  apart  small  areas  in  the  public 
parks,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  demonstrating 
to  the  school  children  the^  habits  and  manner  of 
giowth  of  some  of  the  vegetables  and  other  plants 
in  which  they  are  more  or  less  interested.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  opportunities  of  instruction  will 
serve  to  inculcate  into  the  young  mind  not  only 
habits  of  observation  and  study,  but  will  tend  to 
improve  the  conditions  about  the  homes. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leavz  the  World  a pleasanter  trlace  than  you  foumi  it. 

IMPROVING  THE  HOME  GROUNDS. 

“Who.  sows  a field  or  trains  a flower 
Or  plants  a tree  is  more  than  alfi 
For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blessed; 

And  God  and  man  may  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave,  as  his  bequest,  ■ 

An  added  beaut v to  the  earth.” 

Whittier. 

If  that  is  so — and  who  can  doubt  it — Improve- 
ment Club  work  and  workers  gain  dignity  from  the 
thouo-ht  and  from  the  source  of  the  idea,  for  surely 
Whittier  was  written  down  as  one  who  “loved  his 
fellow  men,”  and  it  is  sometimes  intimated  that 
their  names  head  the  list.  Consequently,  all  should 
feel  good  grounds  for  encouragement  and  even  for 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  my  feeling  is  that  earnest 
workers  in  this  line  are  bound  to  develop  enthusi- 
asm— let  me  counsel  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  dom- 
inate good  judgment. 

It  has  been  justly  said  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  that  “the  trouble  with  home  grounds  is 
not  so  much  that  there  is  too  little  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  that  this  planting  is  meaningless.” 

The  truth  is  that  every  dwelling  with  its  sur- 
rounding grounds,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small, 
should  be  a complete  picture  in  itself,  and  this  pic- 
ture should  be  of  such  character  that  its  entire  ef- 
fect and  purpose  will  be  evident  at  the  first  glance. 
The  general  effect  must  be  such  that  the  observer 
notices  it — the  sum  total  — rather  than  any  of  its  de- 


xo.  I — the  “xuksery”  style  oe  pl.^xtixg. 

tails.  Therefore,  the  design  is  seen  to  be  the  most 
important  step  in  improving  home  grounds. 

The  dwelling  is  the  most  important  feature, 
therefore  it  must  do  ninate  the  picture  and  every- 
thing else  must  be  subordinated  to  it. 


To  this  end  the  proposed  planting  must  first  be 
considered  as  masses  of  foliage,  and  these  must  be 
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designed  to  form  a background  and  setting  for  the 
house  and  a frame  for  the  grounds. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  develop  almost  any  de- 
sired special  minor  feature  of  planting  within  these 
masses  without  disturbing  the  effect  of  the  picture 
as  a whole. 

The  principle  involved  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  cuts.  Nos.  i and  2,  which 
admirably  illustrate  the  difference  between  what 
Prof.  Bailey  aptly  characterizes  as  the  “nursery”  and 
the  “pictorial”  types  of  planting. 

After  fixing  in  mind  the  difference  between 
these  types  it  would  be  helpful  to  observe  grounds 
and  dooryards.  Place  each  in  its  class,  and  men- 
tally (or  on  paper  if  you  will  ) remodel  them,  deci- 
ding what  can  be  done  merely  by  a rearrangement 
of  the  material  already  in  use,  as  well  as  by  adding 
fresh  plants  as  the  necessities  seem  to  your  mind 
to  demand,  or  by  replacing  some  of  the  plants  on 
hand  with  others  that  better  meet  existing  require- 
ments. This  is  good  practice  and  will  lead  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  your  own  grounds  need 
as  well  as  prepare  you  to  intelligently  adviie 
others. 

In  making  this  picture  ot  home  comfort,  there 
must  be  an  open  centre  so  that  the  dwelling — ihe 
central  idea  and  chief  feature  of  the  picture — shall 
be  visible.  On  a small  place,  therefore,  trees  that 
are  intended  to  furnish  shade  must  be  placed  out- 
side as  street  trees  or  at  the  back  where  they  will 
make  a background  of  foliage.  Small  trees  and  the 
largest  shrubs  must  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
beds  that  are  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the  yard 
and  the  frame  for  the  picture,  and  those  of  lower 
growth  on  the  inner,  irregular  edge  of  the  beds 
next  to  the  lawn;  and  along  this  inner  edge  flower- 
ing perennials  may  be  introduced  at  intervals.  The 
shrubbery  belts  must  be  not  only  irregular  in  width 
but  aWo  in  height,  care  being  taken  to  place  the 
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taller  growing  material  where  it  will  serve  as  a 
screen  to  shut  off  unpleasant  views  or  objects,  and 
those  of  lower  growth  where  there  is  something  at- 
tractive to  be  seen  from  windows  or  porches.  All 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  form  a continuous  bor- 
der or  planting  must  be  set  in  a bed  spaded  and 
prepared  like  a flower  bed,  and  not  in  holes  cut  in 
the  sjd.  In  this  way  they  may  be  easily  cared  for 
with  a hoe  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  to 
keep  the  soil  loose  on  the  surface,  and  a top-dress- 
ing of  old  compost  is  easily  applied  in  the  full.  In 
time,  the  plants  in  the  border  will  meet  and  blend 
into  a varied  but  harmonious  mass  of  foliage,  and 
that  is  the  desideratum. 

On  small  places,  the  widest  part  of  the  bound- 
ary border  should  be  in  the  form  of  a promontory 
reaching-  out  towards  the  house  as  a division  and 
screen  between  the  front  and  the  rear  parts  of  the 
garden,  thus  serving  to  shield  the  drying  ground 
as  well  as  forming  an  attractive  background  for  the 
front  lawn.  This  screen  should  not  be  a dense  wall 
of  leaves  but  should  vary  in  thickness,  in  height  and 
in  quality,  great  care  being  taken  to  dispose  the 
material  so  that  it  shall  be  dense  where  density  is 
required  and  thin  where  a glimpse  of  the  rear  part 
of  the  garden  is  admissible.  One  or  two  clothes 
line  posts  may  be  placed  within  this  part  of  the 
planting  if  needed  for  they  will  be  veiled  by  the 
surrounding  shrubs,  or  they  may  be  utilized  as  stand- 
ards for  rose  or  clematis  pillars  and  thus  serve  both 
a useful  and  an  ornamental  purpose.  Posts  for  ham- 
mocks may  be  introduced  in  the  same  way,  or  per- 
haps, one  set  will  answer  all  three  uses.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  a little  thought  we  have  already  worked 
into  our  ornamental  design  several  practical  minor 
features,  and  this  without  disturbing  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture  of  home  comfort  that  we  set 
out  to  develop.  Many  more  may  be  introduced, 
always  provided  that  the  original  picture  is  kept 
distinctly  in  mind  and  the  large  effect  never  inter- 
fered with.  In  this  way,  barns,  stables,  and  other 
outbuildings,  poultry  yards,  etc.,  may  be  shielded 
by  shrubs  or  vines  that  shall  be  a part  of  the  general 
mass — in  effect,  at  least. 

In  short,  a thoughtful  plan  of  the  planting  of 
home  grounds  should  enable  the  occupants  of  a 
house  to  use  and  to  enjoy  all  parts  of  the  attached 
ground  without  let,  hindrance  or  embarrassment 
during  the  entire  out-of-door  season;  this  would  be 
a boon  to  many,  for  out-of-door  life  is  what  most 
people  lack,  especially  those  who  from  choice  or 

necessity  are  the  most  domestic.  F.  C.  S. 

* * * 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Friday  Conversa- 
tional Club  at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Miss  Myra  Lloyd 
Dock  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  “Village  Improv- 


ment.”  She  laid  emphasis  upon  the  great  benefits 
derived  by  humanity  from  the  public  parks  and 
play  grounds  in  the  cities,  and  said  “the  better- 
ment of  many  a commnnity  was  due  to  these  ad- 
vantages. The  New  England  states  are  ahead  in 
this  good  work,  which  was  first  started  by  a woman 
— Mary  Hopkins,  in  1B53,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Interesting  others,  she  formed  societies,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  great  reform  of  ‘good  house- 
keeping out-of-doors.’  Among  many  interesting 
facts  she  stated  that,  in  America  the  work  is  done 
principally  by  the  women.  In  Europe  it  is  differ- 
ent, the  men  take  the  lead  in  this  line.  Ferreigners 
coming  to  this  country  miss  the  public  baths  and 
many  parks  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their  native 
land,  which  they  leave  fur  riches  they  expect  to 
obtain  here.  In  Paris,  each  spot,  whereon  has  oc- 
curred some  dark  and  horrible  event,  has  been 
turned  into  a garden  of  beauty,  thus  effacing  the 
unpleasant  thoughts  connected  with  it  by  beautiful 
landscape  views.  The  public  schools  can  do  much 
toward  improving  the  villages,  and  the  pupils  should 
be  well  instructed  and  interested  in  the  matter. 
Among  the  many  improvements  possible  to  be  un- 
di;rcaken  she  suggested:  Swimming  Baths;  the  or- 
ganization of  Roadside  Leagues  for  the  preservation 
of  beautiful  places,  to  open  paths,  place  seats  and 
drinking  troughs.  The  organization  of  Township 
Flower  Shows.  The  encouragement  of  a knowledge 
of  Native  Plants  by  offering  prizes  to  school  or 
other  grounds  stocked  with  native  plants.  The  im- 
provement of  present  methods  of  street  planting 
and  pruning. 

* * -s*- 

“Arbor  Day  will  make  the  country  visibly  more 
beautiful  year  by  year.  Every  school  district  will 
contribute  to  the  good  work.  The  school  house 
will  gradually  become  an  ornament  of  the  village 
and  the  children  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  living 
upon  more  friendly  and  intelligent  terms  with  the 
bountiful  nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  us.” — 
George  William  Cartis. 

* * ♦ 

The  results  from  the  institution  of  Arbor  Day  is 
being  universally  acknowledged.  Governor  Roose- 
velt in  his  recent  proclamation  says:  The  school 
children  of  this  state  have  planted  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  trees  within  the  ten  years  in  which 
Arbor  Day  has  been  recognized.  Few  similar  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  have  been  more  tlioroughly  com- 
. mendable  than  the  effort  to  get  our  people  practi- 
cally to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  trees.  The  steady  tendency  towards 
the  disproportionate  growths  of  cities  renders  it  all 
the  more  necessary  to  foster  the  things  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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THE  CHADS'.,  CREMATORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  MOUNT  AUBURN  CEMETERY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


CREMATORY  CHAPEL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

BUILDING,  MOUNT  AUBURN  CEMETERY,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

There  have  bejn  under  construction  for  some 
time  past  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  a crematory  chapel  and  administration  build- 
ing which  is  now  about  completed  in  all  its  details, 
and  which  will  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  cem- 
etery. The  illustration  shows  the  completed  struct- 
ure, which  has  been  carried  out  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Willard  T,  Sears,  architect,  and  which  included 
the  remodelling  of  the  old  chapel,  so  well  known  to 
visitors,  and  its  incorporation  with  the  remainder  of 
the  buildings.  The  new  buildings  are  constructed 
of  red  sandstone.  The  design  and  arrangements 
are  on  modern  lines,  and  the  general  appearance  is 
dignified  and  attractive. 

The  roof  and  interior  side  walls  of  the  old 
chapel  were  removed  and  replaced  by  fire  proof 
tiling,  the  floor  and  roof  being  supported  by  the 
Guastivino  tile  arch,  and  side  aisles  added,  in 
which  niches  for  urns  may  be  placed.  The  crema- 
tion plant  is  similar  to  that  in  operation  at  Forest 
Home  cemetery  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  experience 
of  the  plant  of  that  cemetery  as  well  as  that  of 
Graceland  cemetery,  Chicago,  were  drawn  upon  to 
ensure  the  best  results,  for  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Scorgie, 
superintendent,  makes  grateful  acknowledgement. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  OF  CEMETERIES  ON  THE 
INSTALLMENT  PLAN. 

The  difficulty  most  apparent  in  instituting  the 
system  of  perpetual  care  of  cemetery  lots  in  the 
smaller  communities  is  that  of  securing  trust  funds 
in  sufficient  relative  amounts  for  the  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  lot  owners  will  naturally  be  citizens 
of  small  means  to  whom  an  outlay  of  $ioo  for  the 
care  of  a small  lot  will  appear  an  expense  that  may 
both  readily  and  reasonably  be  postponed,  either 
temporarily  or  entirely.  The  sentiment  may  ap- 
peal to  them,  but  the  money  sacrifice  outweighs  its 
force.  Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
question  by  those  in  charge  of  the  small  grounds 
or  cemeteries  whose  lot  owners  are  largely  people 
of  limited  resources,  and  among  the  successful  ef- 
forts in  the  work  is  that  of  Flushing  cemetery. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  whose  superintendent,  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  James,  has  furnished  particulars  of  the  in- 
stallment plan  of  securing  the  necessary  funds,  a 
plan  which  has  so  far  worked  with  entire  success. 

This  cemetery  was  started  in  1853,  and  lots 
were  sold  at  8 cents  per  foot  which  of  course  did 
not  leave  much  room  for  care.  The  price  was  grad- 
ually raised  until  in  1888,  40  cents  per  foot  on 
paths  and  50  cents  on  driveways  was  received.  In 
that  year  the  perpetual  care  fund  was  agitated  and 
instituted,  charging  10  cents  per  foot  to  form  a 
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fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
perpetual  care  of  lots.  In  1897  finding  that  10 
cents  per  superficial  foot  was  not  sufficient  to  give 
the  lots  the  care  desired,  the  amount  was  raised  to 
20  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

In  1895  the  installment  plan  was  originated  and 
the  following  circular  was  sent  out  to  all  lot  owners: 


In  order  to  place  the  “Perpetual  Care,”  within  the  reach 
of  every  lot  owner,  payment  by  installments  will  be  accepted 
on  the  following  plan:  Installments  to  be  paid  annually  in  ad- 
vance. Care  to  commence  with  first  installment.  If  install- 
ments are  not  kept  up  care  to  cease.  When  the  total  amount 
paid  equals  loc,  per  square  foot,  together  with  the  interest  on 
unpaid  balances,  the  lot  will  be  taken  care  of  perpetually,  with- 
out any  further  charge  to  the  owner. 

Payments  can  be  made  oftener  if  de.sired  and  interest  .saved 
in  proportion. 

Your  lot.  No vSec contains 

square  feet,  at  loc.  per  square  foot,  amounts  to  | if  paid 

in  one  payment,  in  advance,  in  the  regular  way. 

Should  you  however  de.sire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
installment  plan, 

you  can  do  so  by  paying  | yearly  until  the  whole 

amount  of  loc.  per  foot  and  interest  is  paid,  and  care  will  com- 
mence at  once,  upon  receipt  of  fir.st  payment, 

Verv  respectfulh’  yours 

WILLI.AM  T.  JAMES,  Trea.s. 

20  Main  St.,  Flushing,  N.  V. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  from  the 
institution  of  the  perpetual  care  system  in  1888 
no  lots  were  sold  without  it. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  receipt  used  for 
the  installment  plan  of  perpetual  care.  On  the 
back  of  this  receipt  is  given  in  clear  and  legible 
type  an  epitome  of  the  cemetery  jules: 


Mr 


Flushing,  N.  Y 
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TO  FLUSHING  CEMETERY,  DR., 

To  Care  of  Lot Section $ 

Annual  Pa3'ment. 

Due 189 

Care  ceases  when  pa3-ments  are  not  prompth-  made.  Pav- 
ments  are  for  annual  care  onb’,  until  the3'  amount  to  the  sutn 
fixed  by  the  Cenieter3’  for  the  Perpetual  Care  of  the  lot,  together 
with  6 per  cent,  interest  on  unpaid  balances,  then  the  lot  will 
be  cared  for  Perpetually  b3'  the  Cemeterv,  without  further  cost 
to  the  owner.  ^ 

Received  Payment 189 

Treasurer. 


Perpetual  care  has  also  been  applied  to  single 
graves  but  a new  section  has  been  set  apart  which  is 
conducted  under  rules  given  below.  The  charges 
range  from  $5  to  $7  extra  for  the  graves  according 
to  location,  and  the  plan  has  become  very  popular 
The  price  for  single  adult  grave  is  $10  and  the  in- 
stallment plan  does  not  apply  to  the  single  grave 
section.  For  single  graves  already  occupied  a 
charge  of  $5  is  made  for  perpetual  care. 

FORM  OF  RECEIPT  FOR  SINGLE  GRAVES  UNDER  PER- 
PETUAL CARE. 

Flushing  Cemetery.  L'liishing,  N.  Y., 1S9 

Received  from $ 

For  opening  grave  No Sec.  K.  Perpetual  Care. 

For  the  interment  of 

Treasurer. 

Rules  Regulating  Single  Grave  Section  Lender  Per- 
petual Care. 

In  order  to  keep  this  section  uniform  and  tidy  in  appear- 
ance, the  following  rules  have  been  adopted: 

No  Fences,  hedges,  trees,  shrubs  or  bushes  allowed. 


Graves  to  be  uniform  in  size  and  shape. 

Graves  will  be  sodded. 

Graves  kept  trimmed  and  cared  for  perpetiully  by  the 
Cemeter3'. 

Headstones,  Markeis  or  Monuments  must  not  be  more  than 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plot:  Headstones  and  Markers 
in  one  piece,  must  not  be  less  than  four  inches  thick,  and  set  in 
the  ground  three  and  oiie-half  feet. 

Monuments  in  two  or  more  pieces  must  be  not  less  than 
eight  inches  thick. 

Foundations  will  be  six  feet  in  the  ground  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  grave.  To  insure  strict  compliance  to  this  important 
rule,  all  foundations  will  lie  set  by  the  Cemeterv  at  the  stated 
price  of  30c.  per  cubic  foot. 

These  graves  revert  to  the  Cemeter3-  when  vacated. 

Towards  the  close  of  1899  some  70  of  the  lot 
owners  had  taken  advantage  of  the  installment  sys- 
tem, and  at  that  time,  of  the  634  of  the  lots  sold, 
370  were  under  perpetual  care  paid  up  and  the 
above  70  were  funding  in  installments. 

FORM  OF  RECEIPT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  OF  PERPETI'AL 

CARE. 

OKEICE  OF  THE  FLUSHING  CEMETERY. 

Flushing,  N.  Y 189 

This  Association  has  received  from. . ; 

the  sum  of dollars cents 

hereby  agreeing  to  apply  the  interest  thereon  to  the  keeping  in 
order  the  graves,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grass  and  shrub- 
bery appertaining  thereto,  in  Lot .Section 

containing feet  ])erpetually. 

$ Treas. 

The  officials  of  the  Flushing  cemetery  are  very 
much  gratified  at  the  results  secured  by  the  adop- 
tion of  perpetual  care  as  a special  feature  of  their 
management.  The  appearance  of  the  cemetery  is 
greatly  improved  and  a keener  interest  in  cemetery 
matters  is  apparent  in  all  directions. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  most  of  the  spring 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  been  done, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  magnolias  do  very 
well  planted  late  in  the  season.  Such  sorts  as  the 
Chinese  species  and  varieties,  represented  by  Soul- 
langeana  and  conspicua,  can  be  planted  with  entire 
safety  after  their  blooming  is  over.  But  do  not 
neglect  to  give  them  a good  pruning,  no  matter 
whenever  planted.  The  most  successful  planters 
prune  heavily. 

Tub  plants  and  others  which  have  been  re-in- 
tered  in  cellars  and  greenhouses  are  often  unnec- 
essarily injured  by  too  sudden  exposure  to  air  and 
ligfht  out  doors.  Place  them  in  a sheltered  situa- 
tion,  free  from  much  wind  and  light  for  a week  or 
so,  till  they  become  hardened.  Many  of  these 
plants  may  be  grown  for  years  in  the  same  tubs  if 
in  spring  a few  inches  of  top  soil  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  good  manure.  This  carries  them 
through  the  season. 

With  the  advent  of  May  some  of  the  early  bloom- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  Golden  Bell  and  Cornus  Mas 
will  be  out  of  flower.  Just  as  soon  as  this  occurs 
is  the  time  to  prune  the  shrubs.  Cut  them  well 
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back,  to  produce  new  shoots,  as  the  new  ones 
must  be  looked  to  for  flowers  next  season.  Treat 
all  the  shrubs  the  same  way  as  fast  as  the  flowering 
is  over,  excepting  the  fall  bloomers,  which  are  to  be 
pruned  in  winter. 

If  the  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  be  de- 
sired to  bloom  later  than  usual,  transplant  some 
quite  late  in  the  season  and  cut  them  back  almost 
to  the  ground.  The  transplanting  and  pruning 
checks  them,  causing  a late  crop  of  flowers.  Another 
way  is  to  stop  the  young  growth  in  June,  by  nip- 
ping off  the  ends  of  the  new  growth.  The  shoots 
which  succeed  will  flower  a good  while  after  other 
plants  are  over.  Florists  do  this,  to  get  a late 
crop  of  flowers. 

Those  who  desire  violets  for  next  winter’s 
blooming  in  frames,  should  plant  out  a lot  of  young 
plants  now.  The  runners  of  old  plants  are  the  best. 
A half  shady  place  is  preferred  for  the  summers 
growth.  Before  freezing  weather,  plant  them  in  a 
cold  frame  and  if  frost  can  be  kept  out  flowers  will 
be  had  about  March  and  later.  The  single  sorts 
seem  preferred  for  odor. 

Crimson  Rambler  rose  rarely  flowers  well  the 
first  season  after  planting.  It  needs  to  get  a 
good  root-hold  first  and  to  make  a strong  shoot  or 
two.  Better  not  look  for  flowers,  but  cut  the  plants 
well  to  the  ground,  that  a good  growth  may  be  en- 
couraged. Then  preserve  a good  length  of  new 
shoot  for  next  year,  and  flowers  will  follow.  It 
seems  an  extremely  hardy  rose. 

To  get  flowers  from  daffodils  in  the  open  ground, 
plant  them  in  a warm  sunny  spot  in  the  garden. 
When  in  a damp  shady  place  they  rarely  flower, 
probably  from  the  bulbs  failing  to  ripen. 

Hyacinths,  tulips  and  other  bulbs  which  have 
flowered  indoors  may  be  planted  out  in  some  half 
wild  place.  They  flower  year  after  year,  from  new 
made  bulbs,  and  though  not  as  large  heads  as  im- 
ported ones  are  very  beautiful.  The  flowering  of 
such  bulbs  before  almost  any  other  flowers  makes 
them  much  appreciated. 

Tea  and  other  everblooming  roses,  set  out  this 
spring  and  appearing  indifferent  to  starting  growth, 
should  be  cut  back  almost  to  the  ground.  Indeed 
without  this  reason  many  gardeners  treat  them  this 
way,  as  it  is  the  young  growth  that  gives  the  flow- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  hybrid  perpetuals  so  treated 
give  no  flowers,  as  the  flowers  come  from  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  season.  A moderate  pruning  back 
suffices  for  them. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out  some  perennials  for 
late  blooming,  some  hing  to  come  the  very  last 
thing.  For  this  purpose  there  are  these;  Japanese 
Anemones,  Aster  Tataricus,  I lellantlius  Maximi- 
Jiank  Boltonia  1 itisr^nama,  riunibago  karpenta.- 


and  others.  Some  of  these  are  with  us  until  frost, 
and  all  are  beautiful.  The  Aster,  Helianthus  and 
Boltonia  are  fine  for  cutting  for  vases,  the  flowers 
being  on  long  spikes.  Good  sized  plants  set  in 
spring  flower  well  the  first  year. 

For  an  oval  bed  of  flowers  the  following  plants 
combine  nicely.  For  the  centre  Achyranthus  Ver- 
schafifelti,  next  to  this  variegated  Stevia,  then  Coleus 
Verschaffelti,  and  for  the  outside.  Coleus  Golden 
Bedder.  Another  such  bed  may  be  entirely  filled 
wdth  the  variegated  leaved  i\butilon,  edged  with 
the  dark  leaved  /Vealypha. 

A round  bed  may  be  wholly  filled  with  a pink 
or  a scarlet  flowered  geranium  and  edged  with  a 
variegated  leaved  one.  Both  coleus  and  geraniums 
are  indispensable  for  bedding. 

If  rhododendron  and  azalea  beds  can  be  formed 
w'here  the  sun  will  not  strike  them  in  the  afternoon, 
the  plants  preserve  their  flowers  a much  longer 
time.  In  hot,  dry  times,  the  flowers  fade  in  a few 
days,  instead  of  lasting  for  a week  or  two  as  they 
will  if  in  partial  shade. 

When  poeonies  are  in  flower  the  colors  should 
be  noted  in  order  to  plant  the  kinds  looking  to  a 
combination  of  colors.  Some  gorgeous  displays  are 
made  by  the  proper  planting  of  an  assortment  of 
these  plants. 

Hollies,  both  native  and  European  are  prover- 
bially hard  to  transplant.  Landscape  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  who  handle  them  largely  aver  that 
the  only  safe  way  is  to  prune  them  back  severely 
and  then  cut  off  every  leaf  from  them.  Under  this 
plan,  they  rarely  lose  any.  Osmanthus,  Magnolia 
grandiflora  and  many  other  broad  leaved  evergreens 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  then  they  rarely 
die. 

Arbor-Vitse,  hemlock  and  other  hedges  of  ever- 
greens which  are  out  of  shape  or  which  would  be 
the  better  for  pruning  may  have  the  shears  applied 
at  this  time.  But  do  not  prune  below  the  green 
foliage,  as  evergreens  rarely  break  new^  growths 
from  old  wood.  Neither  hemlock  nor  arbor-vitm 
will,  nor  will  pines.  Japanese  cedars  will  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  wise  to  cut  no  coniferous  ever- 
green below  its  live  foliage. 

It  is  questionable  if  among  the  whole  list  of  or- 
namental evergreens  there  is  a better  all  lound  one 
than  the  Nordmann  Fir,  Picea  Nordmanniana. 
There  are  but  few  evergreens  come  out  of  a winter 
as  good  as  they  went  in,  but  this  does,  looking  its 
usual  beautiful  green  at  all  times.  When  purchas- 
ing them  stipulate  for  those  with  good  leaders. 
This  and  like  evergreens  can  be  planted  in  most  all 
the  northern  states  in  early  May,  with  every  chance 
of  success. 


Joseph  Meehan. 
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LABELS  FOR  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

The  best  labels  are  those  made  of  iron  with  the 
names  cast  in  the  surface.  There  are  concerns  which 
make  such  labels.  These,  however,  are  expensive,  and 
cannot  always  be  used.  For  home-made  labels,  I have 
never  found  anything  better,  for  shrubs  and  low  plants, 
than  stakes  which  are  neatly  lettered  with  lamp  black 
and  oil.  Stakes  may  be  treated  so  that  they  will  last  a 
number  of  years.  The  zinc  label,  painted  with  lamp 
black  and  oil,  makes  a very  excellent  tree  label,  and  will 
last  several  years.  Some  of  the  very  fancy  glass  and 
porcelain  labels  are,  of  course,  excellent  when  one  can 
afford  them.  Z.  H.  Bailey, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

* * * 

The  problem  of  labeling  trees,  after  they  have 
reached  a considerable  size,  is  simpler  than  that  of 
labeling  other  plants.  I have  studied  the  subject  very 
carefully  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and,  much  as  I 
like  the  geographic  label,  bearing  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  lettering,  a map  of  the  world,  marked  in  color 
to  indicate  the  range  of  the  tree,  I have  not  found  any 
map  which  is  capable  of  being  re-produced  so  as  to 
stand  our  rigorous  climate,  though  in  south-central 
Europe  such  labels  are  successfully  used.  The  cost  of 
making  them  is  also  a more  expensive  item  with  us  than 
on  the  other  side,  but  I believe  that  a simple  map  of 
the  world  could  be  transferred  to  a graniteware  enamel, 
by  the  use  of  transfer  paper,  such  as  the  manufacturers 
of  graniteware  use  for  putting  their  own  lettering  on 
their  good.s.  We  make  use  of  an  elliptical  label,  cast 
of  the  zinc  alloy  known  as  white  bronze.  Labels  of 
this  kind  are  rather  expensive,  costing  from  65  to  75 

cents,  as  I recall  it,  for  the  sizes  

that  we  use,  namely  5^  x 

and  8x4^,  the  smaller  curved  f O 

to  a radius  of  12  inches  and  the  f NOkTH  ElROPE  j 

larger  to  a radius  of  15  inches, 

so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  size  of 

trees  upon  which  they  are  likely 

to  be  used.  The  lettering  is  raised  and,  if  wished, 
can  be  brought  into  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  label, 
either  by  painting  over  the  body  of  the  label,  leaving 
the  letters  clean,  but  in  different  color,  or  by  leaving 
the  body  unpainteil  and  painting  over  the  tops  of  the 
letters.  We  fasten  them  by  smooth  brass  escutcheon 
pins  about  an  inch  long  (short  eno  igh  so  that  they  may 
draw  as  the  ex))ansion  of  the  tree  pushes  the  label  out) 
and  the  pins  are  placed  through  two  holes  in  a vertical 
line. 

All  plants  too  small  for  a label  of  this  kind  have  to 
be  m irked,  either  by  labels  stuck  into  the  ground,  or 
twisted  about  or  wired  on  to  the  plant.  For  the  formei, 
which  we  make  extensive  use  of  in  herbaceous  beds  and 
the  like,  and  also  in  front  of  some  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
employ  a label  stamped  out  of  sheet  zinc,  of  about  the 
shape  indicated  on  the  enclosed  sketch,  and  some  10 
inches  long.  On  this  we  write  with  a dilute  solution 
of  platinum  tetrachloride,  which,  though  more  expen- 
sive thin  the  other  inks  which  may  be  used  on  zinc. 


is  more  permanent.  The  zinc  is  thoroughly  polished 
off  to  remove  all  trace  of  grease,  before  writing,  and 

is  then  wiped  over  with  a 
very  slightly  oily  rag  after- 
ward, to  turn  water  quickly. 

For  small  labels,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  tree  or 
shrub,  I have  no  doubt  that 
thin  copper  labels,  written 
on  with  a stylet  over  a soft 
surface,  so  that  the  writing 
is  indented,  instead  of  being 
colored,  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful, but  a zinc  label 
written  on  with  platinum  te- 
trachloride may  be  similarly 
used.  These  labels  are  in 
the  form  of  very  narrow 
triangles,  tapering  from,  say, 
one  inch  or  less  to  a point, 
in  a length  of  say,  six  in- 
ches, and  the  smaller  end  is 
coiled  round  and  round  and 
round  one  of  the  twigs.  Labels  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  not  suited  to  display  purposes,  and  for  display  pur- 
poses we  use  a quadrangular  label,  with  the  angles 
shaped  to  taste,  and  measuring  about  2x3  inches,  on 
which  the  data  are  written  in  platinum  tetrachloride, 
while  the  label  is  hung  by  a copper  wire  very  loosely 
twisted  on  to  a twig.  No  labels  of  this  kind,  however, 
can  be  expected  to  remain  very  long  in  position.  They 
require  constant  care.  Either  the  electrical  action  set 
up  wears  the  copper  or  the  rim  of  the  hole  in  the 
zinc  label  through  which  the  copper  wire  is  passed,  or 
the  label  is  neglected  long  enough  to  pinch  and  ampu- 
tate the  twig,  but  with  reasonable  care  they  are  more 
likely  to  remain  in  place  than  labels  stuck  in  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  shrub. 

I have  tried  celluloid  and  a variety  of  other  labels, 
but  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  compare  with  these 
zinc  alloy  and  sheet  zinc  labels,  and  yet,  as  you  can  see 
from  what  I have  said,  these  labels  are  by  no  means  all 
that  one  could  wish. 

I ought  to  say  that  in  Kew  they  use  sheet  lead  labels 
for  these  purposes,  the  label  being  of  an  appropriate 
size  and  of  sheet  lead  about  one-eighth  inch  thick,  in 
which,  with  steel  punches,  they  stamp  the  desired  let- 
tering. The  labels  are  nailed  by  a single  nail  on  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  or  hung  to  branches  by  a wire,  as  with 
the  zinc  labels  that  I have  spoken  of.  The  indented 
letters  are  filled  up  with  white  lead  or  something  of  the 
kind,  to  make  them  easily  legible.  IVm.  Trelease, 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

* * * . 

Objections  have  been  found  to  the  greater  number 
of  garden  labels.  The  cheap,  thin  wooden  ones  soon 
rot,  and  the  writing  becomes  indistinct.  The  compen- 
sation forced  upon  the  gardener  for  this,  however,  is 
the  necessity  of  frequent  renewal,  and  the  practice  he 
thus  gains  in  writing  and  learning  plant  names. 
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The  many  forms  of  indestructible  labels  are  either 
too  difficult  to  prepare,  or  if  made  by  others,  they  are 
too  expensive.  Cast  iron  ones  have  been  used  in  many 
public  and  private  gardens,  but  they  are  bad  in  many 
ways — they  are  dear,  they  get  in  the  way  of  the  mower 
and  the  scythe,  or  are  hidden  by  grass,  they  corrode  in 
time  and  even  become  targets  for  stone  throwing  boys. 
I have  known  them  to  be  changed  and  thrown  around 
over  a wide  area  by  the  mischievous  urchins!  For- 
tunately the  collection  in  which  this  happened  had  a 
gardener  in  charge  who  had  a wide  experience,  and  who 
in  addition  to  the  iron  tallies,  had  a systematic  system 
of  zinc  labels,  which  were  tacked  to  trees,  wound 
around  small  shrubs,  or  stuck  in  the  ground  for  herbs- 
For  durability,  cheapness  and  usefulness,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  zinc  label  can  be  improved  upon.  Its  genera* 
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utility  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  for  thin  sheet  zinc  can 
be  had  of  most  hardware  men,  plumbers  and  metal 
worker.-;,  and  cut  in  any  shape — the  simpler  the  better. 
For  general  purposes  strips  may  be  cut  in  the  manner 
above  of  any  size,  thus  making  two  labels,  which 
may  either  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  have  their  thin  ends 
lapped  around  a stem  or  branch,  or  the  strips  may  be 
used  uncut,  and  when  written  upon,  rivetted  to  a foot 
of  telegraph  wire  and  form  a cheap  T shaped  label. 

Tliere  are  different  ways  of  marking  these.  Prob- 
ably the  best  for  ])ublic  parks,  where  conspicuousness 
is  required  is  first  to  paint  the  zinc  black,  and  thenhave 
a painter  letter  them  in  white.  Various  indelible  pen- 
cils and  inks  are  also  used  for  writing  on  zinc,  one  of 
the  simplest  of  which  is  made  by  dissolving  a few 
grains  of  cobalt  chloride  (salts)  in  water.  This  can  be 
written  with  a clean  pen,  and  probably  has  some  mag- 
netic action  on  the  zinc  which  leaves  an  indelible  im- 
pression. Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  blotting  by 
simply  laying  the  written  labe's  up  to  dry. 

Such  writing  will  be  legible  after  several  years  use 
in  the  ground,  but  whatever  label  is  used  nothing 
should  prevent  the  necessary  amiiial  overhauling. 

lames  Mac Pherson. 


NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,  ON  LONDON  BURIAL 

PLACES,  L 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  fail  to  appreciate 
the  ideas  that  have  been  developed  in  America  of 
late  years  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
and  the  proper  care  of  th-eir  last  resting  places, 
they  would  do  well  to  bestow  some  attention  upon 
the  burial  places  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
present  writer's  researches  have  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  a large  volume  of  notes  from  which  a 
careful  selection  has  been  made  for  these  papers  of 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  And  some  of 
them  will  doubtless  prove  suggestive,  not  so  much 
of  what  to  do  as  of  what  not  to  do,  but  more  par- 


ticularly as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  evil  of  over- 
crowded burial  places  in  over-crowded  cities. 

* * * 

Not  unlikely  the  whole  of  London  is  a burial 
place,  and  the  foot  passenger  scarcely  takes  a step 
without  treading  upon  the  dust  of  former  genera- 
tions. And  this  may  be  taken  in  a more  literal 
sense  than  the  common  expression  that  the  whole 
earth  is  one  vast  graveyard.  When  one  considers — 
in  connection  with  the  immense  populations  that 
have  lived  and  died  upon  the  site  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  during  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  its  history — the  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  graveyards,  of  whose  existence  at  one 
time  there  are  authentic  records,  but  which  have 
now  wholly  disappeared,  besides  those  which  now 
remain,  wholly  or  in  part  (by  actual  count  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four)  one  realizes  that  there 
must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  human  dust  in  the 
soil  of  London  city. 

# # 

The  historical  notes  collected  upon  the  subject 
go  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  Tumulus,  Par- 
liament Hill  Fields,  is  pronounced  by  competent 
scientific  authority,  to  be  an  ancient  British  burial 
place  of  the  early  bronze  period.  There  are 
tumuli  also  in  Greenwich  Park  and  remains  of 
Roman  burial  places  have  been  discovered  and  in- 
vestigated in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  in- 
formation is  fuller  regarding  the  graveyards  of 
priories  and  convents  of  a later  period  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  churchyards  were  used  for 
miracle  plays,  “moralities”  or  mysteries;  and 
curious  documents  like  the  following  are  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments: “Receyved  of  Hugh  Grymes,  for  lycens 
geven  to  certen  players  to  play  their  enterludes  in 
the  churchyards  from  the  feast  of  Plaster,  An. 
D’ni.  1560,  untyll  the  feaste  of  Seynt  Mychaell 
Tharchangell  next  comynge,  every  holydaye,  to 
the  use  of  the  parysshe,  the  some  of  27  s.  and  8 d.” 
Saint  Paul’s  Churchyard  was  at  that  time  not  only 
a religious  center,  (for  “Paul's  Cross”  was  there, 
an  out-door  pulpit  from  which  sermons  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  were  preached,  j but  a 
worldly  center  as  well,  and  was  the  advertised 
scene  of  the  drawing  of  a Lottery  in  1569.  It 
was  a fashionable  promenade  as  late  as  the  be^in- 

^ fe 

ning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

* * 

Probabl)-  the  most  interesting  phases  of  these 
historical  notes  are  those  relating  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  these  burial  places,  a'l 
tending  in  the  direction  of  the  giving  way  of  these 
abodes  of  the  dead  at  the  demands  of  the  living. 
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Thus  in  1549  certain  buildings  pertaining  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  were  pulled  down  and  “the  bones 
of  the  dead,  couched  up  in  a charnel  under  the 
chapel,  were  conveyed  from  thence  into  Finsbury 
Field,  by  report  of  him  who  paid  for  the  carriage, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  thousand  cartloads, 
and  there  laid  on  a moorish  ground,  which  in  a 
short  time  after,  being  raised  by  the  soilage  of  the 
city,  was  able  to  bear  three  windmills.”  In  another 
case,  (early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ) two  church- 
yards of  considerable  size  were  totally  annihilated 
by  the  encroachment  of  buildings,  and  quantities 
of  human  remains  were  used  to  fill  up  some  old 
reservoirs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  cart- 
loads were  taken  to  grade  the  approach  to  the  en- 
trance to  a church  in  Bethnal  Green.  In  still  an- 
other case,  as  lately  as  1879,  in  the  destruction  ot 
a graveyard,  the  human  remains  were  “dug  up, 
sifted,  put  in  chests  with  charcoal,  nailed  down, 
put  one  on  top  of  another  in  a brick  vault  and 
sealed  up  forever — or  rather  till  some  others  in 
time  come  to  turn  them  out.’’  For  the  precedents 
all  point  to  the  certain  mutability  of  the  burial 
places  in  London. 

* * * 

Close  investigation  reveals  burial  places  in  most 
unexpected  places  in  London,  so  that  one  who  is 
desirous  of  showing  a proper  respect  lor  the  abodes 
of  the  dead  might  be  prompted  to  walk  everywhere 
on  tip  toe  and  speak  in  whispers.  What  has  been 
since  1780  the  garden  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
an  ancient  graveyard,  (St.  Christopher  le  Stock’s). 
It  is  alleged  that  the  mould  from  this  ground  was 
removed  to  a new  burial  ground  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  thereby  saving  to  the  new’er  cemetery  the 
ordinary  consecration  fee.  Somerset  House,  Strand, 
includes  perhaps  three  burial  places  within  its  site; 
vaults  under  the  palace  chapel,  closed  for  inter- 
ments in  1777;  a cemetery  used  for  the  deceased 
Roman  Catholics  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria’s 
household  early  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
possibly  a part  of  the  original  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary  le  Strand.  In  a pare  of  the  great  courtyard 
in  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Peter’s  ad  Vincula,  which,  with  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  was  used  for  the  interment  of  dis- 
tinguished prisoners;  and  the  headless  body  of 
many  a noble  prisoner  is  buried  there.  And  in 
Newgate  prison  is  a passage  ten  feet  wide  and 
eighty-five  feet  long,  which  has  been  used  for  the 
interment  of  executed  felons. 

* * * 

But  possibly  the  most  curious  of  all  these  burial 
places  in  unexpected,  out-of-the-way  localities,  are 


those  which  were  improvised  in  1623  under  the 
following  circumstances:  Ninety-five  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  an  accident  to  the  Jesuit  Chapel  in 
Blackfriars.  The  authorities  appear  to  have  been 
d ized  by  this  sudden  and  excessive  demand  upon 
their  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  dead.  F'urther- 
more  the  victims  of  the  accident  were  undoubtedly 
foreigners,  for  the  heart  of  England  was  Protestant 
at  the  time.  At  all  events  it  appears  to  have  de- 
volved upon  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  assist  in 
the  matter.  Twenty  bodies  were  buried  upon  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  These  were  of 
the  poorer  victims.  P'ifty  or  more  were  buried  in 
two  great  pits,  “dug,  one  in  the  forecourt  of  the 
French  ambassador’s  house,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve 
feet;  the  other  in  the  garden  behind,  twelve  feet 
by  eight  feet.  “ The  sites  of  these  pits  are  now 
within  the  garden  of  Hundsdon  House.  Other 
victims  were  buried  “within  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor’s house  in  Holborn.’’ 

* * * 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  number  of  burial 
places  in  the  city,  let  us  consider  Long  Lane  in 
South  London.  It  begins  at  St.  George  the  Martyr’s, 
Borough,  where  there  is  a churchyard  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  converted  in  1882  into  a public  gar- 
den. Close  by,  on  the  north  side,  is  Wilmott’s 
Building,  erected  upon  the  site  of  a burying  ground 
attached  to  a Baptist  chapel.  A short  distance  fur- 
ther on  is  the  Chapel  Graveyard,  Collier’s  Rents, 
about  620  square  yards  in  extent,  dating  from 
1729.  Still  further  on,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  Southwark  Wesleyan  Chapel  graveyard,  dating 
from  1808  and  about  nine  hundred  square  yards  in 
extent.  Turning  to  the  north.  Nelson  street  would 
soon  take  the  visitor  to  the  disused  burial  ground 
of  Guy’s  Hospital,  about  half  an  acre,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old.  Next  is  the  Friends’ bury- 
ing ground,  a quarter  of  an  acre,  established  in 
1697.  It  was  closed  in  1844,  but  in  i860,  when, 
by  the  opening  of  a street,  another  burying  ground 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  was  demolished, 
the  bodies  of  the  latter  were  brought  here  for  re- 
interment, so  that  this  is  really  two  burying  grounds 
in  one — or,  as  might  be  said,  a composite  grave- 
yard. Adjoining  it  is  a burying  ground,  220 
square  yards  in  extent,  opened  about  a century 
ago.  and  belonging  to  a Baptist  congregation.  And 
finally  there  is  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene’s Church,  Bermondsey,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Bermondsey 
Abbey.  This  churchyard  was  enlarged  in  1783, 
and  again  in  r8io,  but  is  now  maintained  as  a 
public  garden.  Yet  Long  Lane  is  only  about  half 
a mile  in  length.  L.  Viajero. 
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THE  POINT  OF  OBSERVATION. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  very  graphically 
describe  a certain  feature  of  landscape  work,  what 
might  be  stated  as  a grouping  of  pictures  presented 
to  the  observer  in  a sort  of  pano- 
ramic display  from  a point  of 
observation,  or  within  a short 
space,  hither  or  thither,  from  that 
point.  The  point  of  observation 
is  the  controlling  point  in  the 
development  of  the  landscape  pic- 
ture as  compassed  from  that 
point.  The  more  varied  the 
views,  and  the  greater  number 
of  points  from  which  pictures 
may  be  viewed,  and  their  variety 
and  beauty  in  one  landscape, 
measures  the  success  of  the  de- 


last year,  and  very  instructively  show  the  effect  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  their  importance  in  a land- 
scape picture.  We  see  the  transformation  from  a 
light  sunlit  pond  to  a shady  nook  and  quiet  retreat. 


Background. 
Cyperus  Alter. 


Egypt.  Lotus. 
Nv.  Luteum. 


The  views  given  herewith 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Sid  J. 

Hare,  Superintendent  of  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  serve  to  explain  the  foregoing 
remarks.  They  were  taken  by 
him  within  a radius  of  fifty  feet 
from  a central  point,  and,  besides  illustrating  the 
“point  of  observation,”  also  show  the  development 
of  a small  lake,  which,  as  pictured  on  page  315  of 
Volume  VI,  1896,  of  Park  and  Cemetery,  was  a 
dreary  enough  spot.  The  contrast  is  indeed  an  apt 
practical  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  “before  and 
after’’  in  landscape  improvement. 

The  views  were  taken  one  day  in  September  of 


Locust.  Locust. 

Blue  Heron. 

Ny.  Devoniensis.  Acorus  Jap.  Var. 


Maple.  Willow. 

Typha  latifolia.  Striped  Grass. 
Caladiums.  Acorus  Jap.  Var. 
Ny.  Zanzibar-pink 


NO.  I. — NVMPH.^iA  LAKE,  LOOKING  WEST. 


Silver  Maples. 

Blue  Heron.  Caladium  Esculentum  and  Thalia  Divaricata. 

Nymph?ea  Dewiana,  Zanzibar,  Devoniensis,  Luteum. 

Nymphata  Devoniensis.  Sagittaria  Montevidiensis.  Nelumbium  Speciosum. 

NO.  2. — NYMPHAKA  LAKE,  LOOKING  NORTH-EAST  FROIM  POINT  WHERP:  BLTE  HERON 

STANDS  IN  NO.  I. 


FOREST  HILL  CEMETERY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

There  have  been  many  interesting  developments 
in  improvement  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  superintendent,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  producing  attractive  results,  but  also 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  means  employed  and  the 
effects  produced,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  out-door  embellish- 
ment. The  illustrations  of  Nymphaea  Lake  given 
herewith,  compared  with  the 
barren  outlook  of  the  illustration 
referred  to,  in  a previous  issue,  is 
a veritable  object  lesson,  of  which 
no  amount  of  verbal  description 
would  give  an  adequate  idea. 
And  another  valuable  suggestion 
is  conveyed  by  a comparison  of 
the  “before  and  after”  views,  and 
that  is  that  in  such  important 
schemes,  where  shrubbery  and 
rapidly  maturing  plants  and  trees 
are  employed,  it  takes  but  a few 
short  years  to  give  perfection  to 
the  design.  This  imparts  an  added 
interest  and  importance  to  th..' 
question  of  out-door  improvement 
anywhere.  Put  adapting  the 
question  to  the  smaller  cemeteries, 
such  practical  examples  of  results 
of  design  and  knowledge  of  final 
effects,  and  the  comparatively 
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Scirpus-lacustris. 

“ fiuviatilis.  Thalia  Divaricata. 

Cyperus  alternifolius.  Eichornia  azurea. 

Musa.  Nym.  odor.  Sulphurea. 


Nelumbium  speciosum. 


Eulalia  Zebrina. 
Sagittaria  Montevidiensis 

Acorus  Calamus. 

Nym.  Devoniensis  in  bloom. 


NO.  3. — NYMPH^A  LAKE,  LOOKING  SOUTH-WEST. 


short  time  it  takes  to  create  de- 
sirable conditions,  no  community, 
however  limited  in  numbers, 
should  delay  another  season  the 
work  of  improvement.  The 
change  in  appearances  after  a little 
care;  the  actual  transformation, 
after  a few  seasons  of  persistent 
organized  effort,  should  be  an  in- 
centive not  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  channel  by  other  issues.  An 
attractive  cemetery  in  any  place 
is  a sign  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  it  affords  an  intense 
gratification  to  realize  that  one 
can  visit  the  cemeterv  at  will 
knowing  that  it  will  be  profitable 
mentally  and  physically  to  do  so. 

One  has  only  to  think  seri- 
ously for  a moment  to  realize  to 
how  great  an  extent  a well-kept 
cemetery  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral good. 


WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATIC  PLANTS,  III. 

This  is  a progressive  age,  and  people  are  accustomed 
to  see  and  look  for  something  new  and  novel,  and  florists 
alive  to  this  fact,  are  using  energetic  means  to  gratify 
the  public,  and  any  one  interested  in  flowers  will,  on  re- 
ciept  of  a new  catalogue,  turn  to  the  novelty  pages  and 
scan  the  list  of  new  things.  Amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  some  aquatic  novelties. 

I am  familiar  with  the  followinc  having  given  some 
of  them  a trial  for  three  years.  Amongst  Nelumbiums, 
JV.  Pekinensis  ruhrit7n,  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  darkest  flower  amongst  them 
all.  It  is  several  shades  deeper  than  N.  rosea,  and  equally 
as  free  and  robust  in  habit. 

N.  Pygmea  Alba  is  a pygmea  amongst  Nelumbiums. 
It  would  make  a fine  border  to  a large  clump,  or  a 
delicate  group  by  itself,  or  can  be  grown  in  a tub,  but 
better  planted  out.  The  flowers  are  white,  somewhat 
1 ke  a large  tulip,  leaves  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
high. 

N.  Shiroman,  though  not  new,  i.s  still  quite  rare,  and 
its  bold,  massive  flowers  and  giant  proportions,  render 
it  so  superb  a variety  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  the 
novelty  list.  This  and  N.  Pekinensis  rubrum  require 
no  other  treatment  than  is  usually  given  to  N.  Speciosum. 
Amongst  Nymphsas  are  to  be  found  three  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  These  are  of  American  origin,  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  can  be  grown  under  such  conditions 
that  other  hardy  varieties  flourish.  N.  Wm.  Falconer 
is  the  most  superb  water  lily  known  to  cultivators.  The 
color,  intense  bright  garnet,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight 
like  a ruby,  a gem  amongst  water  lilies.  Flowers  6 lo 
7 inches  across. 

N.  James  Gurney.  A brilliant  dark  rose  of  peculiar 
texture,  q.nd  distinct. 


N.  Wm.  Doogue.  A massive  cup-shaped  flower, 
petals  very  broad,  a pleasing  shell  pink  color,  sepals 
royal  pink. 

Two  or  three  French  hybrids,  hardy,  are  also 
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offered  for  the  first  time.  Amongst  them  is  N.  Mar- 
liacea  rubra  punctata.  Flowers  large,  of  a deep  rosy 
purple. 

N.  Fulva.  Flowers  pale  yellow  and  bright  red,  re- 
sembling a flower  of  the  Tulip  tree. 

iV.  Robinsoni,  while  not  new,  is  such  an  attractive 
and  distinct  flower,  that  it  is  worthy  of  special  mention- 
The  flowers  are  bright  red,  on  a deep  yellow  ground,  at 
a short  distance,  orange  red  denotes  the  color  best.  It 
is  so  unique  and  so  striking  as  to  call  forth  the  remark, 
“Call  it  anything  else  but  a water  lily.”  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  very  free  flowering,  the  flowers  remaining 
open  until  late  in  the  day.  Amongst  tender  varieties 
N.  Geo.  Iluster  is  the  most  attractive  amongst  the  dark 
reds.  This  is  a seedling  from  that  grand  variety 
N.  (^’Marana.  The  flower  is  as  large  as  the  latter  but 
of  more  substance,  petals  do  not  droop  nor  open  flat  as 
is  the  case  with  N.  dentata  and  N.  O’Marana,  and  the 
color,  brilliant  crimson. 

N.  Wm.  Stone  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  class  of 
blue  water  lilies,  though  in  reality  it  is  not  truly  blue, 
being  better  described  as  amaranth.  Stamens  purple, 
with  a rich  golden  center.  It  is  a rival  to  the  well 
known  N.  Zanzibarensis,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
the  latter  in  that  the  flower  opens  early  in  the  day  and 
continues  open  until  evening.  W.  Tricker. 


THE  AMERICAN  LOTUS,  [Nelumbium  Luteum.) 

Truly  America’s  greatest  floral  giant.  With  its 
huge  golden  blossoms  8 inches  and  its  glossy  leaves, 
12  inches  in  diameter.  This  noble  aquatic  plant 
easily  out  measures  its  stately  terrestrial  cousin,  the 
southern  magnolia.  It  is  purely  American.  No 
yellow  lotus  has  ever  been  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  no  other  variety  has  been  found 
in  America.  It  is  met  occasionally  most  all  over 
the  United  States,  but  is  most  frequent  from  Ken- 
tucky, southward.  Great  fields  of  it  were  under 
cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  the  middle  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  at  the  time 
of  settlement  by  the  whites.  Old  settlers  now  liv- 
ing in  those  sections  can  remember  when  the  In- 
dians, after  having  been  driven  out,  would  come 
back  and  gather  all  the  seed  they  could  carry  away. 
The  seeds  were  largely  used  by  them  for  beads, 
and  also  as  an  article  of  food  under  the  name 
“Yonker-pins.”  They  were  also  called  “70  year 
acorns”  because  it  was  thought  they  required  70 
years  in  which  to  germinate.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  tribes  used  the  root  also  as  food,  while 
some  portion  of  the  plant,  known  only  to  the  In- 
dian, was  used  as  a medicine.  The  Indians  arrow 
was  modelled  almost  exactly  after  the  long  flower 
spikes,  his  canoe  was  a crude  imitation  of  the  petals 
and  his  war  club  was  a representation  of  the  large 
seed  .pod.  So  while  the  sacred  lotus  of  the  Nile  has 
had  its  worshippers,  the  sacred  lotus  of  the  Ganges, 


its  votaries,  the  sacred  lotus  of  the  Mississippi  has 
had  at  least  its  admirers. 

In  all  respects  except  color  it  is  identical  with 
the  Oriental  Nelumbiums.  When  it  first  opens  the 
petals  are  a bright  lemon  yellow,  growing  paler 
each  day  until  almost  white.  It  approaches  the 
Egyptian  lotus  in  size  but  is  somewhat  more  glob- 
ular. Under  cultivation  it  behaves  similar  to  N. 
album  grandiflorum  becoming  more  “dwarfed”  and 
flowering  more  freely  in  limited  quarters.  It  sub- 
mits to  more  rough  handling  than  any  lotus,  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  roots  die  when  trans- 
planted. Last  spring  we  threw  some  surplus  tubers 
into  a cement  tank  in  which  there  was  no  soil.  They 
at  once  started  growth  and  produced  an  abundance 
of  foliage,  with  considerable  flowers  while  floating 
in  the  clear  water.  I have  never  noticed  this  of  any 
of  the  other  lotuses.  They  usually  throw  out  a few 
puny  leaves  and  then  decay. 

Yellow  is  the  most  rare  color  in  water  lilies  and 
this,  being  the  only  yellow  lotus,  holds  a place  that 
cannot  be  filled  by  a substitute. 

Geo.  B.  Moulder. 


GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LII. 

PERSONALES. 

THE  LEUCOPHYLLUM,  TECOMA  AND  ACANTHUS 

ALLIANCE. 

Lilt  aria  ‘‘toad  flax”  has  130  species  in  the  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  South  America.  Two  are  natives 
of  the  states,  and  three  or  four  are  naturalized.  L. 
cymbalaria  is  hardy  under  south  walls  in  the  middle 
Delaware  valley.  L.  vulgaris  is  often  useful  as  a 
covering  plant  for  poor  ground.  The  annuals  are 
pretty  but  sometimes  short  lived. 

Antirrhinum  has  25  species,  all  found  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  American  botanies  give 
nearly  this  number  as  natives.  Many  of  these  are 
Californian  plants  which  climb  much  in  the  way  of 
Maurandias.  Others  are  erect  annuals.  A.  ma- 
jus  is  said  to  have  naturalized  sparingly  in  the 
Atlantic  states.  I have  never  met  with  it  and  it  is 
commonly  tender,  but  it  does  finely  in  California, 
and  is  often  grown  East  as  a tender  annual. 

Paulownia  tomentosa  or  P.  Imperialis  (the 
doctors  differ)  is  a large  monotypic  tree  from 
Japan,  which  sometimes  grows  to  60  or  70  feet 
high.  It  shows  a disposition  to  naturalize  in 
Mercer  and  Middlesex  counties,  N.  J.,  and  this  is 
about  as  far  north  as  it  can  be  depended  upon  to 
flower,  for  the  buds  are  formed  during  autumn  and 
severe  winters  destroy  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, fragrant,  produced  in  thryses,  before  the 
leaves,  and  are  light  blue  like  some  of  the  Pa- 
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cific  coast  Penstetnons.  The  tree  itself  becomes 
tender  where  zero  frosts  are  often  repeated.  In 
such  localities  the  roots  are  worth  preserving  in 


Linaria  Vulgaris.  Antirrhinum  Majus.  L.  Rjticulata. 


the  ground  with  sawdust  or  tan,  when  in  summer 
they  throw  up  8 or  lO  feet  growths  with  immense- 
leaves  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Penstcnion  has  75  of  ^5  species,  mostly  found 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  westward  and  south  to 
Mexico,  with  an  outlyer  in  N.  E.  Asia.  The 
Pacific  species,  especially  those  from  the  southern 
coast,  are  mostly  tender,  but  some  rocky  mountain, 
north  western  and  Atlantic  species  are  kept  in 
gardens  such 
as  P.  Torreyi 
and  its  varie- 
ties  orange 
scarlet;  and 
dififusus,  Rich- 
ardsonii  and 
pubescens  i n 
shades  of  pur- 
ple. The  Cali- 
fornians and 
English  revel 
in  these  beau- 
tiful plants  and 
enjoy  their 
many  beauti- 
ful forms  i n 


Annual  Growth.^ 
Paulownia  Imperialis. 


white,  cream 
color,  yellow 
and  ora  n g e ; 

lilac,  purple  and  blue;  rose,  crimson  and  bright 
scarlet. 


Russelia  is  in  4 or  5 species  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  R.  juncea  does  well  in  south- 
ern California  and  is  often  used  for  summer  work 


on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  bright  red  tubular 
flowers,  green  rush  like  drooping  branches  and  small 
leaves. 

• Collinsia  has  14  species  all  North  American  and 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  Californian.  They 
are  nice  annuals  with  white,  bi-colored  or  multi- 
colored flowers. 

Miimtlits  “Monkey  flower”  has  45  or  50  spec- 
ies about  half  of  which  are  from  Western  North 
America,  and  the  rest  from  the  Atlantic  .States, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Six  or  eight  species 
and  a number  of  garden  forms  including  the  musk 
plant  are  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  in  Oregon  some  of  the  wild  musk  plants  are 
scentless. 

I'orcnid  is  a pretty  genus  of  about  20  species 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  of  tropical  Africa  and  South  America.  They 
are  well  known  plants,  of  considerable  use  in  the 
summer  garden,  but  often  preferring  shade. 

Sibthorpia  is  in  six  species  from  the  South  West- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  N.  W.  Africa,  Nepaul  and 


I^jnstemon  Barbatus  Var.  Flower  of  Collinsia  bi-color. 


South  America.  S.  Europoea  is  found  in  the  south 
of  England  and  has  pretty  roundish  scalloped  leaves. 
It  has  a variegated  variety  and  both  it  and  S.  pere- 
grina  are  useful  in  mild  climates  as  low  creepers. 
The  flowers  are  insignificant. 

Digitalis  “fox  glove”  has  18  species  in  Europe, 
and  in  Central  and  Western  Asia.  There  are  sev- 
eral perennials  in  gardens  with  variously  shaded  yel- 
low flowers,  but  none  are  so  showy  as  the  biennial 
D.  purpurea  and  its  varieties.  A sowing  of  these 
should  be  made  every  year.  They  are  disposed  to 
naturalize  in  British  Columbia.  D.  Thapsi  is  a 
South  European  perennial  with  smaller  purple 
flowers. 

Oitrisia  is  a genus  of  18  species  from  Tasmania 
New  Zealand  and  the  southernmost  Andes.  Many 
are  handsome  plants  with  scarlet  flowers  worthy  the 
attention  of  Pacific  coast  gardeners.  Only  two  or 
three  are  in  cultivation  in  Pmrope. 

James  MaePherson. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


In  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Paris,  France,  some 
80,000  trees  are  planted.  Of  these,  approximateh’,  26,000  are 
plane  trees,  17,000  chestnut  and  15,000  elm  trees.  The  balance 
are  sycamores,  lindens,  maples  and  sundry  other  varieties. 

• * • 

The  village  of  Gaylord,  Minn.,  though  “not  yet  out  of  its 
teens,”  is  still  ahead  of  many  older  cities,  in  that  it  has  secured 
for  purposes  of  a public  park,  a picturesque  tract  of  land  of 
about  thirty  acres,  adjoining  the  town  site  and  bordering  on  a 
lake  of  several  hundred  acres.  A portion  of  this  tract  has  been 
devoted  to  a speeding  track  for  driving  or  wheeling,  and  the 
balance  will  be  improved  as  circumstances  will  permit,  after  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Nutter,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

X * * 

To  secure  the  best  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Washing- 
ton and  Grant  Parks  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  the  Park  commissioners 
invited  competitive  plans,  which  were  recently  examined  and 
passed  upon  with  the  following  results:  The  first  prenium  for 
Washington  Park  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Par.sons  and  Pentecost, 
New  York  Cit}-,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  also  of 
New  York.  For  Grant  Park  the  first  premium  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Caparn,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  of  the  same  city.  Honorable  mention  was 
accorded  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Austin  Strong,  who  by  the  way  is 
a nephew  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

X X * 

The  exhibit  of  the  Division  of  Forestr}',  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  has  been  shipped  to  Paris,  and  it 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  displays  ever  instituted 
in  an  inter-national  Exposition.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a hall 
or  pagoda,  the  walls  being  designed  to  be  used  as  transparencies 
illustrating  American  forest  features.  The  walls  are  of  double 
construction  admitting  of  an  electric  lighting  scheme  within 
them.  The  relation  between  forestry  and  agriculture  will  be 
shown  graphically,  and  protective  forests,  forests  preserving 
water  supply,  the  management  of  forests  will  be  fully  displayed. 
The  extent  of  American  timber  resources  will  be  shown  by  pic- 
tures, and  maps  will  be  used  to  give  the  forest  distribution. 
Other  features  will  be  equally  well  presented. 

XXX 

The  work  of  permanent  improvement  on  plans  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Olmsted  are  soon  to  be  commenced  in  Audubon  park. 
New  Orleans.  The  recuperative  power  of  nature  in  the  south  is 
rapidly  obliterating  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  winter  of  1898 — 
99,  and  the  park  commissioners  are  actively  at  work  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  Audubon  park  one  of  note  in  the  country.  Just 
now  Horticultural  Hall  is  attracting  much  notice.  It  contains 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  palms  and  tropical  plants  in  the 
countrv,  many  of  them  not  yet  acquired  bj-  the  other  leading 
parks.  Among  these  is  the  Trichilia  palida,  a magnificent  tree, 
with  thick,  handsome  foliage,  and  bearing  a blossom  which, 
though  small,  fills  the  entire  hall  with  a delicious  odor.  The 
flower  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  ordinar}-  Olea  fragrans 
onlj-  that  this  stranger  which  comes  from  South  America, 
breathes  a perfume  man}-  times  greater  and  just  as  sweet  in  every 
respect  as  the  above  plant. 

* # X 

In  a recent  trip  to  Topeka,  Kans,  in  the  interests  of  its 
parks  Mr  Chas.  M.  Loring,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  gave  the 
following  interesting  experience  concerning  the  park  system 
of  that  city,  and  their  experience  should  be  decisive  argument 
on  the  park  question  anywhere:  ‘‘When  we  started  to  agitate 


the  park  que.stiou  in  Minneapolis  the  city  was  still  small,  and 
w-e  were  told  that  we  didn't  need  any  parks.  We  held  a meet- 
ing when  we  had  about  5,000  population  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  the  purchase  of  20  acres  of  land  for  a park.  The  old 
fogies  said  that  the  young  men  would  ruin  the  town  by  such 
methods.  They  said  the  town  would  never  extend  beyond 
Tenth  street,  and  that  the  park  was  away  outside  of  where  the 
town  would  ever  grow  to.  Now  I live  on  Nineteenth  street, 
and  the  city  e.xtends  to  Fiftieth  street,  and  this  first  park  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  result  of  this  opposition  sentiment 
was  that  when  w-e  did  succeed  in  getting  an  appropriation  for 
parks,  the}'  cost  a great  deal  more  money  than  they  would  have 
done  had  w-e  all  pulled  together  in  the  first  place.  The  work 
had  to  be  taken  up  gradually  and  extended  over  a period  of 
many  years.  It  was  over  20  years  from  the  time  we  began  un- 
til the  friends  of  parks  finally  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  legislature  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  a park 
commission  for  Minneapolis. 

X X * 

Clinton,  la.,  recently  established  a Park  Commission,  the 
first  members  of  which  are:  Lauren  C.  Eastman,  John  A.  Nat- 
tinger  and  Halleck  W.  Seaman.  It  is  proposed  to  absolutely 
eliminate  partisan  politics  from  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  the  members  serve  without  salary  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  As  is  usual  in  such  matters,  it  requires  time 
and  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a few  public  spirited  citizens  to 
first  awaken  a general  interest  in  park  improvements.  Con- 
gress appropriated  ^25,000  toward  improving  the  harbor  and 
channel  at  Clinton,  and  this  work  wdll  enable  the  city  to  utilize 
a considerable  area  of  river  front  low  ground  for  park  purposes. 
Under  the  proposed  plans  Clinton  will  eventually  possess 
the  most  extensive  and  best  improved  river  front  park  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  What  is  now  called  Joyce’s  Park  or  Eagle 
Point  at  the  north  end  of  town  is  a commanding  eminence 
overlooking  a broad  expanse  of  river  dotted  w-ith  islands,  and 
it  is  already  famous  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  This  park  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  city,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Park 
Commission.  During  the  summer  season,  Clinton  is  the  objec- 
tive point  for  a constant  stream  of  excursions  by  rail  and  boat, 
so  that  when  the  river  front  parks  are  completed,  they  will  add 
materially  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  journey  to  Clinton  to 
obtain  a view  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

XXX 

The  2Sth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S99,  with  its 
twenty-one  full  page  colored  illustrations  of  park  scenery  and 
special  features,  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  park 
work  of  that  city  and  its  prospectiveneeds  iu  that  direction. 
Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  those  especially  striking  being  the  lake  system,  which  is 
to  be  a chain  of  small  lakes,  having  different  characteristic  fea- 
tures and  treatment,  offering  a variety  of  picturesque  effects,  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration  for  other  large  parks.  Golden 
Gate  Park  lias  been  fortunate  in  gifts  designed  for  special  fea- 
tures; Senator  Sharon  bequeathed  $50,000  for  a childrens  house, 
and  a unique  and  beautiful  building  has  been  erected;  a donat- 
011  from  Mr.  William  Alvord  secured  a small  lake;  Mr.  Lick 
provided  $60,000  for  the  vScott  Key  monument;  Mr.  Sweeney 
gave  the  Panorama  building.  Strawberry  Hill;  Mr.  Huntington 
with  a gift  of  $25,000  constructed  a beautiful  water-fall;  and 
Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  has  recently  erected  a music  stand  at  a cost 
of  $75,000.  This  variety  of  gifts  is  a suggestive  hint  as  to  the 
field  in  park  work  in  which  public  spirited  beneficence  can  dis- 
play itself.  The  total  area  of  park  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board  is  about  1,165  acres  of  w'hich  Golden  Gate  park 
contains  1,040.  There  are  about  25)4  miles  of  park  drives  and 
25  miles  of  paths  and  other  roadways.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  $251,095.96,  and  expenditures  $248,051.66. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


The  report  of  the  47th  annual  meeting  of  Evergreen  ceme- 
tery, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  showed  total  receipts  amounting  to  $26,- 
i6[. 39,  and  expenditures  of  120,527.21.  The  deeds  fora  new 
lawn  .section,  recently  improved,  contains  a clause  providing  for 
perpetual  care.  Of  the  old  lots  over  one  hundred  are  now 
under  that  system. 

* -x-  « 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eernhill  Cemeterj-  Co.,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  the  death  of  the  late  president,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ruel,  was 
appropriately  alluded  to.  The  total  receipts  were  #6,195.74  and 
expenditures  #5,632.49,  with  a bonded  indebtedness  of  #8,200. 
There  are  now  171  lots  under  perpetual  care  and  the  fund 
amounts  to  #16,539.79.  New  iron  entrance  gates  have  been 
erected. 

» * » 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ferncliff  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Springfield,  O.,  reports  showed  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tions. The  total  receipts  were:  #15,065.04;  which  included  .sales 
of  lots  #[0,027;  graves,  #3,426.50:  foundations,  #481.04.  The  ex- 
penditures were  #10,177.70;  which  included  pay  rolls  #4,954.13: 
salaries,  #2,430;  e.xpenses,  1,433.84.  There  were  405  interments. 
There  is  a permanent  fund  of  #13,300,  and  as  a commencement 
for  a perpetual  care  fund  there  is  placed  in  trust  #3  500. 

* * * 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Harmony  Cirove  cemetery, 
Salem,  Mass.,  held  in  February,  it  was  reported  that  2,940 
square  feet  of  lots  were  sold,  all  under  perpetual  care,  and  that 
30  old  lots  were  also  endowed.  In  the  way  of  memorials,  93 
headstones  were  set  and  ir  monuments  erected.  Thirteen  iron 
fences  and  one  curbing  were  removed.  The  greenhouses  fur- 
nished 35,6Si  plants  for  the  cemeter}-.  All  lots  are  now  .sold 
under  perpetual  care.  The  number  of  interments  last  year 
were  163,  making  a total  in  the  cemetery  to  Jan.  1,  [900,  10,098. 

* -x- 

Fountain  Park  cemetery,  Winchester,  Ind.,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a cemetery  in  a small  town  which  is  a credit  to  the 
place  through  the  personal  interest  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Winchester  is  a town  of  3,500.  The  cemetery  grounds 
of  40  acres,  were  donated  by  Gen.  A.  Stone,  20  years  ago,  and 
the}'  are  maintained  in  fine  condition.  There  are  4 miles  of 
graveled  roads,  two  lakes,  seven  fountains,  residence,  office  and 
barn,  and  #3,000  cash  in  hand,  with  no  outstanding  debts  of  anv 
kind. 

Mount  Greenwood  cemetery,  Chicago,  has  issued  a circular 
of  suggestions  to  undertakers  in  regard  to  carriage  funerals,  in 
which  clear  directions  are  given  to  govern  the  movement  of  the 
hearse  and  carriages,  to  facilitate  movement  and  prevent 
confusion.  The  hearse  stops  50  feet  from  the  lot,  the  carriages 
pass  the  hearse,  unload  at  the  lot  and  drive  around  section  to 
rear  of  hearse.  The  casket  is  next  unloaded  when  the  cortege 
is  in  line  just  as  it  entered  the  cemetery  ready  to  take  the 
mourners  again  to  leave  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  recent  acquisition  of  a large  additional  area  by  St. 
Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  local  press.  The  Ar^us  of  Albany  has  recently  re- 
printed a paper  previously  given  in  P.A.RK  .a.nd  Ckmetery 
written  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Judson,  the  superintendent,  on  “Thoughts 
on  Cemeteries,”  which  offers  many  valuable  suggestions.  The 
pre.sident  of  the  Tinies-Union  of  .Albany,  Mr.  John  H.  P'arrell 
is  a trustee  and  treasurer  of  St.  Agnes,  and  recognizes  the  value 


of  press  influence  in  the  cause  of  the  cemetery,  and  such  exam- 
ples should  be  followed  everywhere. 

* * x- 

The  report  of  the  Marion  Cemetery  Association,  Marion,  O., 
shows  a very  satisfactory  condition  of  cemetery  affairs  in  so 
small  a city.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  #i  1,464.82, 
and  expenditures  #9,226,  leaving  a balance  of  #2,238.82.  The  ex- 
penditures included  the  purcha.se  of  an  additional  7J4  acres  of 
land.  The  endowment  fund  is  now  #17,455.56,  and  the  total 
available  as.sets,  .April  9,  1900  amounts  to  #34,004.99.  During 
the  year  #1,350  was  expended  in  grading  and  improviiig.  These 
facts  should  encourage  the  smaller  cemetery  associations  to  en- 
deavor to  do  likewise. 

* * -k 

.At  the  annual  meeting  of  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery  Newark, 
N.  J.,  reports  showed  receipts  amounting  to  #36,299.68,  which 
included  lots  sold  #7,250,  labor  #2,729.54  and  interments  #1,354. - 
50.  Plxpenditures  were  #37,391.37.  The  general  manager  in 
his  report  said:  “To  modernize  an  old  cemetery  is  a most  diffi- 
cult task,  yet  in  this  Mt.  Pleasant  is  well  advanced  with  everv 
prospect  of  early  and  final  success.  Three  years  ago  the  re- 
moval of  all  hedges  was  sought  and  so  gratifying  was  our  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  consents  that  all  were  taken  out  within  one 
year.” 

•X  * * 

Some  important  improvements  have  been  begun  in  Mount 
Royal  cemetery,  Montreal,  Canada.  The  inadequate  vault  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  replaced  by  a commodious  chapel-con- 
servatory combined  with  vaults.  .A  stone  porch  gives  acce.ss  to 
a large  con.serv'atory  chapel  80  feet  by  40  feet  and  39  feet  high, 
making  it  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Cost 
#11,000.  By  the  will  of  the  late  J.  H.  K.  Molson,  #10,000  was 
bequeathed  to  the  cemetery  in  trust  for  the  erection  of  a crema- 
tion plant,  but  the  officials  have  decided  that  their  charter  does 
not  permit  its  erection  in  the  grounds.  It  is  expected  however 
that  the  matter  can  be  arranged. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Prospect  Cemetery  .Association, 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  a town  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  shows 
very  satisfactory  conditions.  The  perpetual  care  fund  for 
which  in  1898  #100  was  received,  was  increased  by  #700  in  1899, 
showing  greater  interest  by  lot  owners.  .A  memorial  gateway 
was  donated  and  erected  last  year,  the  gift  of  Miss  Eliza  S. 
Stevens  in  memory  of  her  parents,  and  great  improvements  in 
the  grounds  have  been  effected.  Altogether  the  association  has 
received  #i,ioo  for  perpetual  care,  and  a sum  of  #2,000  as  a gift 
to  establish  an  endowment  fund  for  the  care  of  the  cemetery. 
Prospect  cemetery  presents  an  excellent  example  of  a small 
cemetery  made  attractive  and  creditable  to  the  community  bv 
the  con,sistent  and  devoted  attention  of  its  trustees. 

XXX 

The  32nd  annual  report  of  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  gives  details  of  the  affairs  of  the  cemetery  to  February 
1,  1900.  The  area  is  now  242  acres  having  been  recently  in- 
creased by  about  30  acres.  The  Perpetual  Care  Fund  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  #35.319-46,  making  a total  of  #737,- 
839.73.  The  fund  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  cemetery  was 
increased  by  #6,551.68  and  is  now  #53,005.86.  Taken  altogether 
the  year  had  been  a prosperous  one.  The  total  receipts  were 
#89,480.46,  which  included:  Lot  sales,  #33.348;  graves  #3,773, 
Receiving  tomb,  #2,409;  interments  #6,836;  foundations,  #4,533.- 
75;  annual  care  of  lots,  #11,123.  the  expenditures  the  labor 
account  called  for  #41,836.86;  material,  #7,690.47;  repairs  and 
improvements,  #3,043.90.  The  total  number  of  interments  for 
the  year  were  798  making  the  total  number  in  the  cemeterv, 
32, 134.  Monuments  erected,  84;  headstones,  tablets  and  markers 
erected,  336;  curbings  removed,  3;  number  of  lots  sold,  88- 
graves  sold,  2 [3;  average  number  of  men  emploj'ed  76. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


The  Russian  Olive. 

The  Russian  Olive  as  a decorative  tree 
is  rapidly  gaining  friends,  and  it  evidently 
possesses  a nninber  of  desirable  qualities. 
The  following  paragraph  is  a further  testi- 
mony: 

In  a late  issue  there  is  an  item  about 
the  Ru.s.siau  Olive,  asking  some  questions 
about  it,  and  noting  some  observations  of 
its  remarkable  endurance  and  beauty  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  C.  vS.  Harri.son,  of 
Nebraska,  says  it  will  grow  faster  than  the 
cottonwood,  and  it  thrives  in  Dakota, 
ninch  to  his  surpri.se.  As  Mr  Reinish  said 
the  Mennonites  brought  the  trees  to  this 
country,  and  I secured  a number  of  the 
small  trees  at  that  time,  and  have  kept  a 
few  on  hand  ever  since.  Growing  from 
seed  is  the  best  way  to  grow  them  cheaply, 
Tmt  they  do  not  all  produce  alike;  but 
they  all  have  the  same  silvery  foliage  as 
they  get  age,  the  greatest  difference  being 
.seen  in  the  production  of  the  .seed  and  the 
size  of  it. 

The  sweet  fragrance  of  the  flower  is 
wafted  on  the  winds  and  can  be  traced 
for  half  a mile,  and  yet  it  is  not  strong 
or  repulsive  when  confined  in  a room  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Tuberose. 

About  the  merit  of  the  wood,  there  is 
no  ca.se  on  record  as  to  its  uses,  but  it  is 
hard,  fine  grained,  would  W'ork  well  in 
fancy  finish. 

It  is  one  of  the  rarely  beautiful  trees 
littleknowii.— Griesa  in  American 
Gardening. 

TV  * 

An  Early  Flowering  Shrub. 

Prunus  tribola  is  a handsome  early — 
flowering  shrub  which  might  be  oftener 
planted  to  advantage.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  little  known,  though  my  observation 
may  be  at  fault  on  this  point.  As  I have 
.seen  it,  it  is  a prettier  shrub  than  the 
much  commoner  flowering  almond.  Prim- 
us Japonica  (P.  iiaiia.  ) The  flowers  are 
large,  douVile  and  a beautiful  rose  pink. 
They  appear  early  in  the  spring,  along 
with  the  wild  violets.  The  shrub  is  neat, 
clean,  six  feet  high  and  healthy  and 
hardy,  so  far  as  I have  observed. — F.  A . 
Waugh.,  in  Gardenitg. 

* * * 

Golden  Elder  and  Purple  Hazel. 

One  of  the  most  effective  combinations 
of  hardy  foliage  trees  in  the  garden  can 
be  made  by  the  employment  of  Golden 
Elder  and  Purple  Hazel.  The  only  con- 
dition needed  to  make  this  quite  effective 
is  an  open  situation  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  so  that  the  full  golden  leafage  may 
be  perfectly  developed.  If  there  is  the 


least  shade  from  over-hanging  trees,  the 
Elder  then  assumes  a dull  green  and  is 
quite  ineffective.  No  plant  that  I know 
will  grow  better  under  what  might  be 
termed  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  soil; 
it  will  grow  in  any  kind,  heavy  or  light, 
and  as  to  its  propagation  nothing  is  ea.sier. 
Stout  cuttings  one  foot  long  of  the  cur- 
rent seasons  wood  taken  off  in  October, 
cut  square  across  below  a joint,  and  firmly 
dibbled  into  sandy  soil,  will  make  nice 
plants  in  one  year. 

Instead  of  “dotting”  the  plants  here 
and  there  in  the  shrubberies,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  mass  them  together — not 
less  than  a dozen — giving  them  just 
enough  room  to  make  their  annual 
growth.  In  front  of  the  Elder  plant  a 
single  row  of  the  Hazel,  giving  them 
sufficient  room  to  stand  clear  of  each 
other.  An  annual  close  pruning  of  both 
subjects  down  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of 
the  base  will  induce  a vigorous  growth  of 
young  shoots  every  year  and  larger  leaves, 
which  will  be  more  intensely  golden  than 
those  coming  away  le.ss  vigorously.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  when  the  shoots  are, 
say  two  feet  long,  nip  out  the  point  of 
each;  this  also  emphasizes  the  coloring. 
The  hazel  too,  may  be  served  in  the  same 
way.  This  yearly  pruning  insures  a com- 
pact growth. — E.  M.  i>i  The  Garden, 
London. 

* * * 

The  Christmas  Rose  of  Old  England. 

Not  a rose  at  all,  but  a hellebore,  H. 
niger.  It  is  a plant  deserving  larger  rec- 
ognition than  is  accorded  to  it,  interest- 
ing from  association  with  the  past,  and 
from  its  time  and  habit  of  bloom;  and 
beautiful,  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The 
Christmas  rose  flourishes  in  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates.  Its  finest  bloom  is  under 
the  snow.  Ju.st  outside  of  my  window  is 
a clump  quite  a quarter  of  a century  old. 
It  was  first  planted  in  an  open,  sunny 
spot,  but  faili.;g  to  thrive  was  removed 
to  this  nook,  .sheltered  by  buildings  on 
the  south  and  west.  Each  spring,  after 
removing  the  old  growth,  a good  dre.ssing 
of  fine  manure  is'applied.  In  summer 
heats  liberal  waterings  are  given,  al- 
though the  plant  receives  only  the  east- 
ern snn.  This  plant  has  never  been  di- 
vided, cutting  the  root  being  injurious  to 
the  parent  plant.  In  snowless  winters  a 
cold  frame,  improvised  from  the  sides  of 
a box,  and  a glazed  sash,  prolongs  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms,  by  protection 
from  the  winds,  etc.  This  plant  .seems 
without  insect  enemies.  The  best  time 
for  planting  is  the  spring. — From  Vick's 
Magazine  for  April. 


Pruning  and  Watering. 

Two  verv  important  topics  are  touched 
upon  in  the  following  paragraphs — mat- 
ters that  are  not  always  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. 

To  be  able  to  prune  a shrub  the  opera- 
tor must  know  it  and  all  about  it — when 
it  blooms,  on  young  or  old  wood,  and  so 
forth;  generally  speaking  the  best  time  is 
after  the  shrub  is  done  blooming.  Take 
for  an  instance  the  philadelphus:  It 
blooms  at  a time  when  the  plant  is  in  ac- 
tive growth,  making  the  wood  for  next 
season’s  flowering  after  blooming.  The 
flowering  wood  is  of  little  use  to  the  plant, 
and  b}'  removing  it  light  and  air  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  developing  growth.  Late 
bloomers  may  be  pruned  in  vSprin  before 
the  growth  commences.  A plant  of  this 
nature  is  H3'drangea  paiiiculata.  Earlv 
bloomers  should  not  be  touched  in  the 
Spring  because  of  the  danger  in  depriv- 
ing the  plant  of  its  flowering  wood.  Such 
plants  are  represented  by  the  forsythias, 
viburnums  and  .shrubbv'  loniceras;  all  of 
these,  however,  and  others  of  their  class, 
should  be  shaped,  not  sheared,  after  the 
blooms  have  gone.  Roses  maj'  be  gone 
over  twice  a j-ear  after  blooming.  If  there 
be  a profusion  of  young  wood,  part  of  the 
old  mate  ial  may  be  dispensed  with;  this 
will  strengthen  what  is  left,  and  in  Spring 
the  previous  Summer’s  growth  should  be 
shortened  so  as  to  throw  strength  into  the 
lateral  growths  on  which  the  flowers  are 
produced. 

It  has  been  said  that  onl}'  about  ten  in 
a hundred  know  when  and  how  to  water 
a plant.  Perhaps  that  is  placing  the  aver- 
age a little  too  high.  Watering  is  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  the  work  of 
.the  plant  grower.  Too  much  or  too  little 
given  to  a plant  is  equally  hurtful.  Too 
little  is  often  the  case  when  we  see  a plant 
evidently  wet  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
near  the  bottom  dust  dr3\  This  state  of 
matters  is  brought  about  by  leaving  too 
little  space  for  water  and  going  o . er  the 
plants  carelessly  with  can  or  hose.  As  a 
rule,  when  this  happens,  the  plants  do  not 
show  the  effect  by  wilting,  but  ultimately 
they  show  it  in  their  starved  appearance. 
Too  much  water  sours  the  soil  and  fills 
the  feeding  roots,  bringing  about  the 
same  condition.  Rules  can  not  be  laid 
down  for  watering  plants,  and  an  expert 
waterer  can  only  be  found  in  a man  who 
carefully  studies  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  grow  in  their  native  haunts; 
also  the  condition  of  the  plant  at  time  of 
watering,  whether  newly  rooled  and  pot. 
ted,  or  newly  shifted,  in  full  vigor  of 
growth,  going  to  rest— sub-aquatics  or  suc- 
culents, drainage,  and  the  constituents, 
etc.,  of  the  .soil.  The.se  are  all  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  intelligent 
watering  can  be  done.  — Florist's  Ex- 
change. 
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Colonel  G.  B.  Brackett  once  a verj- 
prominent  citizen  of  Dee  County,  la.,  ha.s 
been  given  entire  charge  of  the  whole 
horticultural  exhibit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Paris  Expo.sition. 


The  trustees  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
Manche.ster,  N.  II.,  have  elected  Mr.  John 
II.  Erskine  to  succeed  Mr.  Byron  k. 
Stearns  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Stearns 
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resigned  the  position  after  twenty  years 
of  service.  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  assis- 
tant superintendent  for  the  last  eight 
years. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  were  recently  awarded  a contract  for 
furnishing  a large  order  of  nursery  stock 
for  a gentleman’s  place  on  the  Hud.son. 
Over  30,000  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  are 
contained  in  the  order.  This  firm  has  also 
received  large  orders  from  the  Pan-.\mer- 
ican  Expo.sition  Companj-at  Buffalo,  and, 
so  far,  have  shipped  there  ten  car-loads  of 
.rees,  shrubs,  etc. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture, 

comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of  Horticultural  plants.  Descriptions 
of  the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flow- 
ers and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  geographical  and  biographical 
sketches.  By  L.  II.  Bailey,  Prof,  of 
Horticulture  in  Cornell  I^niversity.  .\s- 
.sisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller,  and  many 
expert  cultivators  and  botanists.  Il- 
lustrated with  over  two  thoiusand  ori- 
ginal engravings.  In  four  volumes. 
Vol.  I,  A-D.,  New  York;  the  MacMillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  avenue.  Price 
$5.00. 

As  a whole  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
is  a credit  to  the  editor,  and  a .source  of 
congratulation  to  the  public.  Territor- 
iallv  and  geographical!}',  America  pre- 
sents conditions  more  varied  than  any 
other  country  in  the  universe.  Each  lo- 
cality has  characteristic  flora,  and  the 
united  whole  is  distinguishably  .Vmerican. 
The  cyclopedia  is  a review  of  the  status 
of  horticulture  in  all  .America,  and  of  all 
.\mericans  from  Ala.ska  to  Florida,  and 
from  Maine  to  California.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  indeed  it  were  po.s.sible,  to  ex- 
haustively treat  .\merican  horticulture  in 
this  work,  but  the  general  ideas  can  and 
are  detailed  in  an  encyclopedic  man- 
ner. 

Much  of  the  text  is  not,  nor  cannot  be 
new,  as  referring  to  ideas  or  descriptions, 
but  the  latest  information  is  embodied  in 
a new  arrangement  of  the  general  lines 
upon  which  it  has  been  elaborated.  The 
method  adopted  is  novel  and  refreshing, 
and  yet,  in  general,  terse,  lucid  and  com- 
prehensive. Topics  are  treated  alphabeti- 
cally. The  genera  of  plants  are  disposed 
in  alphabetic  order,  but  the  species  in 
botanical  sequence.  Unfortutiately,  the 
botany  follows  no  single  one  of  the  re- 
cently formed  cod^s  of  rules  governing 
nomenclature. 

Numerous  writers  contribute  more  or 
less  valuable  articles.  True,  horticulture 
is  inseparable  from  botany,  indeed  botany 
is  the  .science  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
and  this  volume  pays  a tribute  of  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact.  .Vmongthe  contributors 
are  botanists,  horticulturists,  landscape 
architects,  experimenters  and  men  espec- 
ially fitted  to  write  authoritatively  upon 
the  topics  discu.s.sed.  An  encyclopedia 
is  a census,  an  inventory,  a statement  of 
facts  that  enables  one  to  view  the  happen- 
ings of  the  past,  to  be  critically  reviewed 
with  a view  to  direct  the  methods  and 
knowledge  of  the  future  in  the  channels 
and  by  means  that  trend  toward  material 
progress.  In  this  .sense  this  work  credit- 
ablv  fulfills  the  position  it  assumes. 

Though  there  are  notable  exceptions, 
the  contributions  are  valuable  as  giving 
an  intelligent  review  of  practice  by  spec- 
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ialists  of  long  experience  in  matters  of 
vital  horticultural  import.  A noteworthy 
feature  is  the  treatment  of  the  status  and 
possibilities  of  horticulture  in  each  state, 
and  such  as  those  of  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia are  at  once  concise  expositions  of  the 
salient  factors  in  the  evolution,  practice, 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the 
science,  and  display  an  intimate  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  states,  their  rela- 
tive horticultural  po.sition  with  foreign 
countries,  and  their  natural  and  most  val- 
uable resources. 

In  the  cultivation  of  plants,  e.specially 
hardy  and  tender  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  the  treatment  is  good. 

All  plants  in  American  commerce  and 
a few  others  likely  to  be  .soon  included 
are  given.  In  discu.s.sing  the  hardiness  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  could  wdsh  that 
“north”  and  “.south”  were  better  defined 
in  more  exact  delimitations.  In  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  Prof.  vSargent  describes 
the  Firs  ( Abies ) with  his  usual  mastery 
of  the  subject.  ]Mo.st  of  the  others  are 
written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rehder  in  a praise- 
worthy, full  and  accurate  manner,  ami  as 
a single  contributor  his  writings  are  origi- 
nal and  exceptionally  trustwoVtliy  as  evi- 
denced in  the  several  species  of  Actinidia 
usually  referred,  but  erroneously  so,  to 
Planchon  as  authority,  wdiereas  here  the 
correct  authority  Miquel  is  cited. 

We  cannot  always  agree  with  the  edi- 
tors writings,  as  for  instance,  Canna  flac- 
cida  described  as  “sturdy.”  This  is  our 
common  southern  .species  and  its  specific 
name  aptly  describes  its  habit  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  attributed  to  it  by  the 
editor. 

In  recording  local  pursuits,  it  frequently 
gives  intere.sting  data. 

The  illu.strations  are  numerous;  the 
selection  of  matter  to  lie  illustrated  is 
good,  but  most  of  the  illu.strations  do  not 
repre.sent  technical  features  as  often  or  as 
well  as  could  be  wi.shed. 

The  work  is  di.stinctively  and  decidedlv 
American,  no  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed;'it  is  clearly  on  a plan  'different 
from  that  of  Miller,  Johnson  or  Nicholson, 
though  not  always  advantageous! v so;  it 
is  an  American  work,  admirably  ailapted 
to  American  use.  With  the  numerous 
contributions  from  various  sources,  the 
volume  cannot  be  pronounced  authorita- 
tive throughout;  beside  the  di.screpancies 
always  apt  to  occur  in  such  a vast  a.ssem- 
blage  of  technical  descriptions,  and  from 
which  a first  edition,  and  therefore  this 
volumes  is  not  nor  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  free,  there  are  a number  of  authors 
who  do  not  display  any  special  nor  dis- 
di.stinctly  meritorious  qualifications  to 
treat  the  topic  they  elaborate.  However, 
such  orders  as  the  Dichodacese  Filici,  ami 
Aceracete  are  of  exceptional  merit.  As  a 
whole  the  work  can  be  commended,  and 
should  be  on  the  reference  sh  If  of  every 
gardener  and  horticulturi.st. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Receivea. 


From  Wild-wood  Cemetery  Co.,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  illustrations  of  new  office, 
chapel  and  receiving  vault  and  views  in 
cemetery.  The  special  features  of  Wild- 
wood will  be  illustrated  at  an  early 
date. 

Annual  report,  T'orest  Hills  cemetery, 
Boston,  IMass.  1900.  The  report  is  finely 
illustrated  with  half  tones  showing  par- 
ticularly beautiful  planting  effects. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.  Received 

( Continued . ) 

How  to  beautify  Carthage,  Mo.  A cir- 
cular giving  suggestions,  list  of  commit- 
tees and  their  territory,  and  list  of  prem- 
iums offered  to  sdrool  children.  W.  J. 
Stevens,  general  committeeman. 

Report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  1898-1899.  The  re- 
port contains  a number  of  half  tones 
showing  by  many  of  them  the  contrasts 
“before  and  after.”  Such  illustrations 
are  both  suggestive  and  impressive. 

Report  upon  the  laying  out  of  Ridge 
Lawn  cemetery,  Watertown,  Mass.,  the 
plan  prepared  by  Arthur  F.  Gray  was 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

Boston  Common.  Paper  read  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Parker,  president,  Quincy  Boule- 
vard and  Park  Association,  Quincy,  111., 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Transactions  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  the  year  1899. 
Part  I. 

Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS 


In  every  way  superior  to 
and  cheaper  than  wheel- 
wright work.  Best  quality 
thoroughly  seasoned  mate- 
rial. Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles— Two  and 
Four  - Wheel  — Wide  and 
Narrow  Tires— Steel  Axles. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  Works -Tatamy,  Pa. 
—to  all  points. 

For  years  acknowledged 
by  users  to  have  no  equal. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con- 
tractors, miners,  gardeners, 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 


factored  by 

OBSON  & CO., 

, No  17  State  St. 


Hardy  ferns  for  cultivation.  Try  them  m 
your  planting,  they  will  thrive  and  incre^e  in 
size  and  beauty  where  other  plants  fail . Cata- 
logue of  tliese  and  other  herbaceous  peren- 
nials Edw.  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. 


IZ  AZALEA  ( RHODODENDRON ) VASEYI 

introduced  by  us,  is  planted  by  thousands  in  Franklin  Park,  Boston, 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  other  leading  parks  of  America.  A mass  of 
pink  and  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  Unequaled  in  cemetery  work.  It 
can  be  seen  now  in  every  large  cemetery. 

Strong  Budded  Plants,  18-24  in $15.00  per  100. 

“ “ “ 2-  3 ft 35-00  “ “ 

“ “ “ 3-  4 ft 50.00  “ “ 

Rhodendrons,  Kalmias,  I^eucothce  and  other  plants  for  landscape  work  collected  to 

order  in  car-load  lots  at  low  prices. 

Many  new  and  rare  species  of  Hardy  American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flow- 
ers. Wholesale  catalog  to  Park  and  Cemeter}’  officials  and  the  trade  generally. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Tremont  Bldg.,  BOSTON. 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana,  N.  C. 


Reduced  Prices  for  Season  1900. 

Pastime  MDwer  i Trimmer 

CONVERTIBLE  FROM  MOWER  TO  TRIMMER 
IN  5 SECONDS. 

It  leaves  no  Ridges.  It  trims  to  1-4  of  an  inch  of  any  Object. 
It  can  be  Sharpened  by  the  User. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

GRASS  CATCHERS  WHERE  REQUIRED; 

N.  B. — We  have  the  best  Weed  Extractor  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS. 

PASTIME  LAWN  MOWER  GO., 

iSeiicirF-i. 
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We  have  an  unusually  Fine  Stock  of 

American  Arbor  Vitm 

Transplant-.d,  2 to  3 ft  , 3 to  4 ft.  and  4 to  6 ft. 

...IRISH  JUNIPER... 

2 to  3 ft.  and  3 to  4 ft.  Prices  low  on  application. 

We  also  have  a large  and  complete  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits, 
Vines,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  * 

SEND  YOUR  LISTS  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  C0„ 


Established 

1852. 

600  Acres 
13 

Greenhouses. 


TDPPQ  evergreen  and  DECIDUruS 

■ hardiest  stock  m America. 

All  sizes  and  varieties  for  lawn,  street,  farm, 
.nark,  cemetery  or  general  planting.  NO  IM- 
p PORTED  S-TOt  ¥.  CATALOGUE  IREETO  ALl.  We 
are  in  the  "evergreen  belt  ' and  nowhere 
can  tetter  stock  nor  better  rooted  ever- 
greens  be  grown  than  here.  Live  when 
others  fail.  Try  them.  Established  3o  years 
at  this  point.  Can  supply  large  variety  of  col- 
lected shrubbery  and  herbaceous  plants,  es- 
pecially desirable  for  parks  and  cemeteries. 
We  begopportunity  to  quote  prices  on  lists. 
evergreen  nursery  CO  , Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis. 


IRON  ReSERVOIR^ 


neat'!/  tuu  styles 
and  sizes  ranging 
in  price  from  $6. 00 
$100.00  each. 

The  Vases  are  made  with 
a reservoir  for  water,  from 
which  a constant  and  even 
supply  of  moisture  is  drawn 
by  capillary  attraction,  and 
they  do  not  need  watering 
oftener  than  once  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days.  Thousands  of 
Reservoir  Vases  are  in  use 
on  lawns  and  in  cemeteries 
all  over  the  country.  Our 
prices  are  no  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  vases.  Cat- 
alogue sent  on  application.  Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 


Walbridge  & Co.,  Buffalo,  n.  y. 


* AGEirslTS  WANTED , 

TO  SELL 

MONUMENTS  ^ AND  ^ IRON  « FENCES. 


Realizing  that  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  in  a better  position  to  make  sales  of  monumental  work  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  we  have  decided  to  make  them  a special  offer,  and  will  pay  a larger  commission  than  is  now  being  paid  by  any  other  firm  in 

the  business  to  our  knowledge,  and  will  make  prices  either  F.  O.  B. 
the  quarries,  or  delivered  at  your  depot.  The  following  is  a copy 
of  a letter  we  received  from  one  of  our  Agents; 


Palatka,  Fla,  Feb.  ist,  1900. 
The  Geo.  W.  Clark  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Gentlemen: — It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  I first  took  the 
Agency  for  you  in  this  place,  and  during  that  time  have  sold 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  monuments  and  head-stones, 
and  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  of  poor  material  or  work- 
man.ship  from  any  of  my  customers.  You  have  always  treated  me 
liberal,  and  my  commissions  have  been  paid  promptly  and  in  full. 
I have  had  dealings  with  other  firms  in  this  line,  but  can  truthfully 
say  that  I have  been  treated  better  by  you  than  any  of  them,  and 
your  work  and  material  is  so  much  better  that  I have  no  trouble  to 
make  a sale. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  DONNELLY, 

Superintendent  of  Cemeteries. 


We  have  paid  as  high  as  I712.00  commission  on  one  sale. 
Write  us  for  terms  at  once  as  the  selling  season  is  close  at  hand. 


TIEIE  O-EO-  CO., 


OFFICES  : 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  AND  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

( Continued , ) 

Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Cemeter}' Association,  Franklin, 
Pa.  Mr.  Cyrus  D.  Phipps  was  again 
elected  superintendent,  a po.sition  he  has 
held  for  i6  years. 

From  E.  R.  Roberts,  photographs  of 
Point  Defiance  I'ark,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Bulletin  177.  Spraying 
notes.  B}'  h.  IP  Baile}^  and  others. 

Bulletin  179.  Introduction  to  Field 
Flxperiments  with  I^'ertilizers.  By  A.  L. 
Knisely. 

Bidletin  iSo.  The  Prevention  of  Peach 
Leaf  Curl.  By  W.  A.  Murrill. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  No.  57.  Experiments  with 
Potatoes. 

Phuversity  of  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Bulletin  62.  Art 
III.  The  Feeding  value  of  Sorghum  as 
shown  by  Chemical  Analysis.  By  R.  W. 
Thatcher. 

Harvard  University.  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  Announcement  of  Program 
of  courses  in  Landscape  Architecture  and 
the  Summer  School. 


Trade  Catalogfues,  Etc. 


Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia.  Wm. 
Warner  Harper,  Prop.  Illustrated  price 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  fruit  for 
1900.  Also  handsome  illustrated  pam- 
phlet of  a few  specialties. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  LTnion  Count}’  Nurser- 
ies, Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Descriptive  and 
finely  illu.strated  pamphlet  of  Hardy  stock 
for  pleasure  grounds.  Also  folder  with 
colored  illustration  of  Rubus  dumetorum, 
a hardy  handsome  trailer. 

Bowker  Chemical  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  catalogue  of  Bo\\'ker’s  Germo-In- 
secticides. 

Some  information  about  the  root 
“Sang”orJgiijSiing  and  cultural  directions. 
By  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  2nd.  edition.  Price  loc. 
Also  special  surplus  offers  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  Spring,  1900. 


TREE  TUBS. 

Cemetery  managers  will 
note  that  our  Tree  Tubs 
are  made  of  Cedar,,  are 
handsomely  painted 
green,  the  handles  and 
feet  and  bands  in  fast 
black. 

Florists  will  note  that 
our  Tree  Tub  is  upright, 
substantially  built  of  Itg 
in.  stuff,  ])ainted  inside  with  preservative 
paint.  Descriptive  sheet  of  sizes  and 
prices  on  application. 

(lEO.  Chipman, 

227  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOVELTIES  IN  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Viburnum  Tomentosum. 

Deutzia  gracilis  rosea  (2)6  in.  pots.) 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

REA  BROTHERS,  Norwood,  Mass. 


MEMORIALS  AND  BRON:ZE 

For  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 

g DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 
FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS, 

Public  and  Private  Monuments  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO., 

Works:  BARRE,  VT.  Oflice,  42  E.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Co(yri£'ht  by  L.  Wilkins. 

THE  LOUIS  WILKINS  MONUMENT,  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
HARRISON  GRANITE  CO.,  CONTRACTORS. 


Cbe  “Clipper  ” Lawn  mower. 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
EFFECTIVE  IN  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  and  DURABLE. 

Cuts  tlie  tougfhest  Grass  of 
any  heigfht  with  Ease.  jk 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  GO., 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


E:.  T.  BARNUM,  “™Tch. 

WIRE  and  IRON  WORK  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

VASES,  SETTEES  AND  FENCES  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


VASE. 


No.  14  GRAVE  GUARD. 
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AMERICAN  PARK 
AND  OUT-DOOR 
ART  ASSOCIATION 


The  convention  of  the  American 
Park  and  Out-door  Art  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  June  5'7)  promises  to  be  a meeting 
of  exceptional  interest  and  sure  to  be  followed  by 
practical  results,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  after  ef- 
fects of  previous  conventions.  The  association 
while  young  in  years  has  attracted  wide-spread  at- 
tention and  is  yearly  growing  in  membership.  It 
is  an  organization  which  includes  in  its  membership 
public  spirited  citizens,  professional  and  lay,  who 
may  become  impressed  with  the  vast  benefits  that 
may  be  derived,  socially  and  commercially,  from 
improved  conditions  in  the  out-of-door  appearances 
of  both  city  and  country,  and  its  proceedings  and 
activities  are  instructive  and  suggestive.  The  main 
features  of  the  programme  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  and  the  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of 
well  known  citizens  of  Chicago  in  conjunction  with 
the  parks  authorities,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict 
that  the  meeting,  under  the  auspices  attending  its 
proceedings,  will  mark  a great  stride  in  the  cause 
of  municipal  and  out  door  improvement  gener- 
ally. 

FURTHER  Arbor  Day,  which  is  now  a thing 

INFLUENCES  OF  of  the  past  in  many  states  for  this 
ARBOR  DAY  year,  has  been  observed  in  many 
localities  in  a much  broader  sense  than  that  pertain- 
ing to  the  simple  fact  of  tree  planting.  It  has  come 
to  mean  much  more,  and  where  we  have  so  much 


bleakness  and  barrenness  in  out  door  appearances 
in  so  many  places,  the  term  is  being  expanded  to 
include  out-door  improvement  generally.  Institu- 
ted as  an  incentive  to  schoolchildren,  the  wisdom 
of  its  originator  partook  of  the  prophetic,  and  while 
in  the  schools  it  is  becoming  a day  of  broad  edu- 
cational import  and  a developer  of  latent  taste  and 
ambition  in  a line  of  endeavor  of  untold  possibili- 
ties in  relation  to  the  public  good,  it  has  already 
overflowed  the  school  into  the  and  Arbor  Day 
in  the  family  is  now  a factor  tending  to  urge  a 
policy  of  improvement  about  the  home,  which  is 
emphasized  as  each  recurring  Arbor  Day  rolls 
round.  It  has,  however,  also  impressed  its  impor- 
tance upon  the  public  press,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  powerful  friend  in  a good  cause.  Beginning 
with  the  cause  of  forestry,  to  which  Arbor  Day  has 
lent  Itself  with  much  force,  and  which  the  press  has 
taken  up  with  marked  results,  it  is  now  pushing  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  school  grounds  with 
much  energy  and  it  may  be  relied  on  to  achieve  re- 
sults of  lasting  benefit.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  discouraging  to  the  ambitious  youthful  mind 
than  the  mean  and  miserably  bleak  schoolhouse 
which  generally  confronts  him  as  he  wanders 
towards  his  daily  tasks.  The  scholar  would  have 
revolted  long  ago  but  for  his  “untutored  mind;” 
now  however  his  eyes  are  being  opened  and  the 
work  of  improvement  must  be  a question  of  the  im- 
mediate future. 


WORK 
FOR  THE 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


The  work  of  the  Women’s  Clubs 
of  the  country,  where  the  subjects 
of  out-door  art  and  municipal  im- 
provement has  been  included  in  their  activities, 
has  been  marked  by  unvarying  success,  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  characteristic 
energy  and  devotion  of  the  sex  to  a worthy  cause. 
It  has  been  exemplified  quite  recently  in  the  influ- 
ence exercised  at  Washington  by  delegates  from 
Minnesota  in  connection  with  the  proposed  national 
park,  as  well  as  in  practical  reforms  rapidly  matur- 
ing in  relation  to  out-of-door  improvements  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  this 
connection,  that  at  the  convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  to  be  held  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  June,  two  of  the  important 
papers  are  directly  related  to  the  subject;  Mrs. 
Zulime  Tatt  Garland,  sculptor,  will  deliver  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  “The  Possibilities  of  Sculpture  in 
our  Cities  and  Towns,”  and  Dr.  George  Kriehn, 
Ph.  D.,  will  lecture  on  “Municipal  Art  in  Amer- 
ica,” which  will  also  be  illustrated.  The  cause  of 
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out-of-door  improvement  will  unquestionably  be  an 
attractive  subject  for  the  Woman’s  Club  as  its  bene- 
fits are  better  comprehended. 


NEED  OF  Need  of  out-door  improvement  is  a 

IMPROVEMENT  r . , - . , 

IN  OUR  rnade  more  apparent  each  year 

SMALLER  of  the  continually  increasing  devel- 

CITIES  r*.!  • \ u-  A 

opment  of  the  intelligence  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  progressive  larger  city  and  its  many  con- 
tiguous smaller  ones  is  too  great  to  be  satisfactory 
to  an  intelligent  observer,  who  has  come  to  realize 
the  advantages,  moral  and  physical,  to  be  obtained 
by  out-door  cleanliness  and  well  arranged  surround- 
ings. It  is  to  be  admitted  however  that  the  field 
of  labor  is  a large  one,  and  when  one  is  forced  to 
recognize  how  far  behind  the  average  town  is  in  this 
direction,  the  work  is  appalling  in  its  magnitude. 
A town  of  some  7, 500  inhabitants,  recently  visited, 
presents  a fair  average  picture  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  country.  There  was  a 
so-called  park  consisting  of  some  four  blocks  in 
area;  it  was  crowded  with  a heterogeneous  assort- 
ment of  trees,  and  while  there  were  a number  of 
iron  seats  tor  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  there  was 
not  a shrub  to  check  the  monotony  and  the  paths 
were  cut  out  by  the  pedestrians  hither  and  thither 
as  the  bent  of  a particular  direction  prevailed. 
There  was  not  a single  feature  except  some  shade 
to  recommend  it  or  suggest  it  to  be  the  town  park. 
The  place  showed  signs  of  considerable  wealth, 
there  were  many  pretentious  brick  and  stone  resi- 
dences; the  streets  were  wide,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  evidence  of  taste  as  ordered  by  the  elemen- 
tary rules  of  landscape  art,  in  the  layout  of  any  of 
the  residential  lots  that  came  under  observation. 
There  were  of  course  plenty  of  shrubs,  plenty  of 
flowers,  but  a lithe  beauty  to  which  these  might  have 
been  chief  contributors  was  absent  for  the  lack  of 
organized  effort  and  taste  in  the  direction  of  town 
improvement. 


The  above  is  a rough  sketch  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  majority  of  our  country  towns, 
conditions  which  might  readily  be  fundamentally 
changed  by  individual  enthusiasm  combined  with 
concerted  action.  The  results  to  be  secured  are  so 
directly  conducive  to  higher  values  from  a commer- 
cial aspect,  that  it  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  every 
citizen  if  approached  on  the  side  most  in  accord 
with  his  personal  interests.  This  matter  of  out- 
door improvement  after  all  is  more  particularly  a 
question  of  time  rather  than  that  of  expense.  Com- 
pared with  the  results  achieved  the  money  cost  is 
comparatively  small,  and  where  there  are  citizens 


willing  to  contribute  some  means  and  much  time, 
the  work  is  at  once  minimized.  Clean  streets, 
sightly  vacant  lots,  well  arranged  door  yards,  well 
kept  lawns,  and  the  air  of  gentility  which  this  all 
imparts  raises  a town  out  of  the  ordinary,  gives  it  a 
reputation  far  and  wide,  and  marvellously  increases 
its  own  possibilities  of  development. 


A GOOD  An  inspiration  of  the  Kansas  City 

Times  to  offer  a premium  of  $250  to 
10  rOLLOW  , 

the  occupant  of  the  Kansas  City  resi  - 
dence which  has  the  prettiest  lawn  of  twenty-five 
feet  or  over  on  July  4,  19OO — flowers,  shrubbery, 
parterres,  etc.,  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
was  the  spark  which  has  set  aflame  the  desire  to 
make  Kansas  City  beautiful.  It  has  had  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  prompting  many  other  premiums 
to  incite  efforts  in  out-door  improvement  by  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  and  has  moved  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  begin  active  work  in  the  planting  and  sod- 
ding of  school  grounds.  Where  it  will  end  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell,  as  once  such  public  desire  for 
improvement  is  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  incen- 
tive is  maintained,  new  avenues  will  offer  oppor- 
tunities tor  continued  action.  The  effect  of  the 
Times'  effort  has  been  so  far  reaching  among  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  City,  that  it  presents  a potent 
suggestion  for  similar  effort  elsewhere. 

IMPROVE  THE  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  about 
Places  public  buildings  and  the  general  lack 

of  care  observable  about  all  the  va- 
cant places  owned  by  town  and  village  officials,  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  short-sightedness  of  such 
officials.  There  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  as- 
pect of  a town  or  village  as  this  neglect  of  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  public  improvement,  an  improvement 
which  should  be  in  the  min(Js  of  all  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
time  has  come  when  this  care  of  public  places  should 
occupy  a very  prominent  position  in  the  category 
of  duties  imposed  upon  public  officers  by  virtue  of 
their  office.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
out-door  improvement  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
health  and  wealth  capacity  of  the  community. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  clean  and  interesting  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  well  arranged  school  yards, 
and  in  fact  all  that  may  tend  to  make  out- door 
life  attractive  and  inspiring,  reacts  on  the  citizen, 
infuses  in  him  public  spirit,  higher  moral  tenden- 
cies, and  makes  him  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
community,  patriotic,  law  abidingand  what  is  more, 
progressive.  P'or  to  be  a really  good  citizen  in 
these  days  he  must  be  progressive,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  public  officialdom  to  help  to  make  him 
so. 
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THE  CAMPERDOWN  ELM. 

Some  fifty  or  more  years  a^o  two  or  three  weep- 
ing elms  were  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
Scotland  which  were  called  Camperdown  elms  and 
Scampstown  elms.  One  of  these  names  appears  in 
the  Ottawa  Arboretum  catalogue  as  Ulmus  glabra 
Scampstonicnsis  and  is  possibly  the  true  thing,  but 
neither  this  nor  the  Camperdown  can  be  found  in 
the  llritish  Arboretum  lists  so  both  may  be  included 
under  Ulmus  glabra  and  its  varieties.  Of  the  two 
the  Camperdown  isniore  loose  and  erratic  in  growth. 

In  other  respects  there  seems  to  be  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them;  nurserymen  i n this  country  do  not  do 


than  many  of  the  elms — and  when  sufficiently  tall 
is  well  adapted  to  the  formation  of  natural  arbors — 
the  Scampstown  variety  especially  growing  as  even 
as  an  umbrella. 


POPULAR  MAPLES. 

The  maple  family  is  a de.servedly  popular  one, 
for  there  is  no  other  family  of  trees  drawn  on  so 
much  as  this  one  is  for  shade  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses No  doubt  their  ease  of  growth  helps  along 
their  popidarity,  for  a tree  must  not  be  an  expen- 
sive one  that  is  to  be  generally  planted.  Fashion 
is  a little  capricious  in  regard  to  trees,  as  it  is  in 
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it,  and  there  are  far  less  likely  things  than  to  find 
specimens  in  Arboretums  under  one  or  both  or  sev- 
eral names. 

The  Camperdown  variety  is  commonly  sold  as 
a low  growing  weeping  tree  whose  height  increases 
but  little  above  tlie  point  of  “working.”  This  is 
almost  always  lower  than  it  should  be  in  this  coun- 
trv,  because  it  is  most  convenient  to  “work”  low. 
The  stocks  (stems)  would  be  better  three  times  as 
high  as  is  common. 

In  northern  regions  the  Camperdown  elm  often 
becomes  very  beautiful,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  en- 
graving of  a specimen  in  Oakwood  cemetery,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Oubasis,  has  fine  deep 
green  handsome  foliage — less  liable  to  caterpillars 


other  matters.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Sugar  ma- 
ple was  the  principal  tree  demanded  of  all  the  ma- 
ples. Before  that  the  Sycamore  maple  had  been 
the  favorite.  Then  the  Norway’s  turn  came,  and  to- 
day it  is  the  favorite,  though  it  has  by  no  means 
displaced  the  sugar,  which  is  still  very  much  planted. 
There  is  again'  signs  of  returning  affection  for  the 
European  sycamore.  It  is  really  a good  tree,  is  of 
quick  growth,  has  clean,  smooth  bark  and  large 
leaves. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  it,  and  it  is  not  a 
great  one,  is,  that  the  seeds  do  not  drop  at  once 
when  ripe,  but  hang  on  the  better  part  of  winter. 
The  common  silver  maple  or  white  maple,  used  to 
be  a favorite  tree  for  the  city,  but  its  very  large 
growth  when  of  some  age  unfitted  it  for  the  purpose. 
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and  to-day  it  is  not  so  much  used  as  it  formerly  was. 
But  it  is  a fine  tree  for  wide  avenues  or  for  pasture 
lots  or  elsewhere  where  its  free  growth  will  not  be 
undesirable.  The  red  maple  is  the  one  usually 
found  in  low  situations  and  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired because  of  the  fine  display  its  red  flowers 
make  in  early  spring,  and  the  brilliant  hue  its  foli- 
age assumes  in  the  fall.  It  is  a slow  growing 
tree,  but  makes  a large  and  handsome  one  in  time. 

There  are  many  other  medium  sized  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  the  tree  kinds  are  embraced  in  those 
named.  The  sugar  maple  is  planted  as  much  for 
its  fine  autumn  effect  as  for  its  shade.  The  bronze 
yellow  of  its  foliage  in  the  closing  days  of  autumn 
is  most  beautiful.  In  this  respect  it  much  surpasses 
the  popular  favorite,  the  Norway,  which  changes 
color  but  little  at  all,  keeping  green  up  to  the  time 
its  leaves  fall  from  the  tree.  This  tree  is  more  round 
headed  than  any  of  the  others,  and  has  larger  leaves 
also,  excepting  the  sycamore.  While  some  trees  are 
particular  as  to  season  of  planting,  the  maple  is  not; 
doing  well  set  either  in  spring  or  fall,  and  fairly 
well  in  almost  any  situation. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

SALIX  BABYLONICA.  ( The  Weeping  Willow. ) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  salix  or 
willow  family,  which  botanically,  is  an  extensive 
one.  The  numerous  varieties  are  principally  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  northern  hemisphere,  and  al- 
though one  variety  grows  nearer  the  north  pole  than 
any  other  tree,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  of 
oriental  origin. 

The  graceful  Babylonica  or  Weeping  Willow 
represents  a strain  native  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  has  been  much  adopted  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  as  the  lithe  branches  have  the 
peculiarity  of  drooping,  or  weeping,  the  tree  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  mourning,  an  emblem 
of  grief.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  seem  to  be 
fond  of  the  tree  and  represent  it  in  their  pictures 
as  a growing,  mortuary  symbol.  The  willows  of 
Babylon  are  forever  associated  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  mourning  in  captivity. 

There  is  no  deciduous  tree  so  popular  for  ceme- 
tery planting  in  all  southern  sections,  but  as  it  is  not 
hardy  below  the  Middle  States,  is  cultivated  as  a 
shrub  in  large  boxes,  or  tubs,  in  the  north.  Very 
hardy,  as  the  term  applies  to  shrubs  or  trees  that 
endure  40  degrees  of  latitude  without  injury,  the 
weeping  willow  may  safely  be  trusted  to  withstand 
intense  cold,  under  shelter,  without  heat,  keeping 
it  dry  and  dormant.  Early  in  the  spring  time  the 
willow  buds  swell  and  the  yellowish  catkins  droop 
all  along  the  wand-like  branches,  and  the  linear 
lanceolate  leaves  soon  follow,  clothing  the  drooping 


branches  with  light  bright  green,  with  a lovely  sil- 
very under-lining. 

Few  trees  or  shrubs  are  more  graceful,  more 
delicately  suggestive,  and  it  is  seldom  the  weeping 
willow  is  planted  elsewhere  than  in  cemeteries.  As 
the  foliage  starts  early  in  the  spring  and  is  late  in 
yielding  to  the  effect  of  frost,  as  a lovely  fresh  green 
tree,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  that  are  not  ever- 
green. 

Willows  of  all  kinds  propagate  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  in  one  season  make  no  mean  growth. 
From  the  very  first  lithe,  graceful  shoots,  on  up 
to  the  tree  size,  the  weeping  willow  is  unique  and 
striking.  Some  botanists  class  them  as  semi-aqua- 
tic, and  in  truth,  “the  willow  by  the  water  side” 
is  common,  and  perhaps  low,  moist  grounds  and 
banks  of  streams  are  best  suited  to  the  Osiers  used 
in  wicker  work;  but  the  writer  has  seen  too  many 
of  Babylonica  in  cemeteries  far  removed  from  water 
ways  to  doubt  that  the  culture  will  be  successful 
wherever  attempted.  Water  can  be  freely  given, 
and  the  bright  green  leaves  that  make  of  each  slen- 
der branch  a perfectly  beautiful  wreath,  will  freshen 
and  brighten  with  effect  as  good  as  that  of  bloom- 
ing wreaths. 

From  one  to  four  years  they  are  handsome  tub 
plants.  After  that  age  the  trunk  and  roots  will 
probably  have  out-grown  the  dimensions  of  a tub. 
Whether  planted  in  the  ground  or  in  tubs,  the 
trunk  should  be  staked  until  it  has  assumed  a firm, 
upright  position.  Otherwise  the  tendency  is  to 
droop  to  one  side;  but  the  slender  branches  may  be 
easily  trained  to  fall  evenly  all  around,  or  as  is  some- 
times done  for  effect,  the  trunk  may  be  perfectly 
straight  and  the  branches  all  trained  in  one  foun- 
tain like  fall  on  one  side.  When  the  trees  are 
turned  in  for  winter  rest  and  protection,  every 
brancli  can  be  cut  off  and  new  ones  will  put  forth 
in  the  spring. 

xApropos  of  the  weeping  willow  and  the  beauti- 
ful family  it  represents  there  has  been  discovered 
in  Texas  three  varieties  of  flowering  willow.  The 
main  characteristics  of  lanceolate  leaves,  long  slen- 
der branches  and  thrifty  growth  are  theirs,  in  com- 
mon with  other  willows,  but  on  the  terminus  of  the 
branches  there  are  racemes  of  lovely  tubular  shaped 
flowers.  Chilopsis  Linearis  or  flowering  willow 
with  lavender  flowers,  tube  shaped,  lobed  and 
beautifully  crimped  around  the  corolla  with  two 
bright  gold  marks,  was  the  first  discovered.  Alba 
and  Lilacina  in  pure  white  and  in  lilac  and  white, 
have  since  been  di.scovered.  They  have  all  made  free 
growth,  as  reported  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  in  private  gardens,  arbore- 
tums  and  public  gardens.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
class  of  flowering  shrubs.  G.  T.  Drennan. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RAILWAY  STATION 
GROUNDS. 

A strong  point  in  favor  of  permanent  hardy 
material  for  Railway  planting  was  incidentally 
made  by  Mr.  Paul  Huebner,  Landscape  Gardener 
of  the  Phila.  and  Reading  R R.,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Phila.  Florist’s  Club  last  fall.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  relative  expense  of  growing  and  of  buying 
the  tender  bedding  plants  used  in  the  decorative 
planting  of  his  road,  he  says  that  if  bought  they 
would  cost  at  least  $5,000,  while  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce them  for  less  than  half  that  amount,  ( and  here 
one  questions  if  he  includes  in  his  estimate  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  by  his  Company  in  expensive 
propagating  plants,)  and  adds  that  the  difference 
is  even  more  marked  when  the  hardy  stock  grown 


solved  the  problem  of  how  to  manage  this  work  ecor.o- 
mically.  In  order  to  show  this  to  those  in  eitsted  I 
will  give  a brief  account  of  the  landscape  work  which  is 
now  a permanent  feature  of  the  Reading  Railway  system. 

“In  the  first  place  it  was  decided  that  the  most  econo- 
mical plan  would  be  for  the  corporation  to  have  its  own 
outfit,  con  isting  of  a nursery  for  hardy  trees,  shrnlis 
and  plants,  and  propagati  g houses  for  soft  wooded, 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  for  Summer  decorations, 
the  necessary  tools,  etc.,  in  connection  with  same  and 
also  help  to  run  it.  After  the  first  year  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  comparatively  small,  the  main  item  be- 
ing for  wages;  but  that  is  a small  item  in  comparison 
to  the  expense  if  plants  had  to  be  bought  in  the  open 
market. 

“For  instance,  I plant  every  season  about  a hundred 
thousand  flowering  and  foliage  plants  about  as  follows: 

16,000  geraniums,  5,000  cannas,  18,000  alternantheras. 


St 
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in  their  nursery  is  considered,  as  its  expense  is 
covered  by  the  first  cost.  The  following  are  extracts: 

ECONOMICAL  LANDSCAPING  FOR  RAILROAD 
CORPORATIONS. 

“The  desirability  of  having  the  grounds  around 
railroad  stations  embellished  with  grass  plots,  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  livened  up  with  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  during  the  Summer,  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  piime  importance  as  an  advertisement  for  the 
railroad  as  well  as  an  educative  influence  to  the  public 
at  large.  Most  railroad  officials  look  at  the  question 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  They  do  not  question 
the  value  of  attractive  stations  along  their  lines,  provid- 
ed it  does  not  cost  too  much.  The  matter  of  cost  at 
first  sight  frightens  a great  many  from  entering  into 
this  improvement:  but  when  more  closely  looked  into  it 
is  found  that  there  are  ways  of  accomplishing  the  desir- 
ed result  without  a large  outlay.  The  corporation 
which  I have  had  the  honor  to  serve  for  a great  many 
years  in  the  capacity  of  landscape  gardener  has,  I think. 


2,000  scarlet  sage,  2,000  Begonia  Vernon  and  varieties, 

2.000  ageratum,  15,000  echeverias,  40,000  coleus,  3,000 
abutilon,  2,000  acalyphas,  1,000  Centaurea  candidissima, 

4.000  miscellaneous,  such  as  celosias,  amaranthus,  petu- 
nias, zinnias,  vincas,  etc. 

“These  would  cost  at  least  ^5,000  to  buy,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  producing  same  is  less  than  half  that  sum. 
To  the  $5,000  would  have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing and  maintaining,  so  that  the  economy  of  having  an 
outfit  is  apparent.  This  view  is  still  further  enhanced 
when  we  consider  the  hardy  stock  in  the  nursery,  which 
is  all  included  in  the  first  cost. 

“A  special  feature  of  my  work,  which  I think  impor- 
tant and  one  which  any  corporation  might  imitate  to 
advantage,  is  the  planting  of  privet  hedges  as  a live 
snow  fence  for  the  protection  of  lines  from  snowdrifts. 
These  hedges  are  neat,  effective  and  permanent,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  they  are  inexpensive.  The  privet  I 
consider  one  of  the  finest  hedge  plants  for  this  latitude. 
It  is  almost  evergreen,  has  no  insect  or  fungoid  enemies. 
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is  a quick  grower  and  does  not  winter  kill.  I have 
heard  of  some  ins  ances  in  other  localities  where  it  is 
said  to  have  suffered  during  the  past  very  severe  winter 
of  1898  99;  but  with  me,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
positively  that  I have  not  lost  a plant. 

“In  regard  to  shrubbery  I use  a dozen  or  more  different 
subjects,  such  as  deutzias,  forsythias,  spiraeas,  altheas, 
weigelias,  dogwoods,  etc.  One  of  the  very  best  is  the 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  I use  this  quite  largely 
and  find  it  very  ornamental  and  lasting.  Its  flowers  are  so 
showy  and  persistent  that  its  season  is  continued  much 
longer  than  others,  and  I value  it  most  highly.  Ever- 
greens I consider  very  effective  indeed;  the  reason  I have 
not  used  them  more  largely  so  far  is  on  account  of  their 
being  of  slower  growth;  but  as  my  stock  increases  I will 
be  able  to  make  effective  use  of  them.  They  are  especially 
useful  for  the  Winter  landscape. 

“In  soft  wooded  plants  for  Summer  effect  I have  al- 
ready given  a short  list  of  the  species  I find  most  useful 
for  my  purpose. 

“As  to  the  varieties:  Among  geraniums  I recommend 
La  Pilot  for  scarlet;  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling  crimson 
scarlets  today  under  favorable  conditions.  Although  a 
French  variety  it  does  very  well  with  me  if  planted  early 
in  the  season.  If  planted  late  it  does  not  do  so  well. 
For  pink  I use  Mme.  Thibaud,  the  best  bloomer  under 
all  circumstances;  it  is  a dark  pink  shade  but  very  effec- 
tive. For  a light  pink  I use  Glorieuse.  a dwarf  grower 
and  very  fine  bloomer.  For  salmon,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill, 
also  a constant  bloomer.  For  wh'te,  Mme.  Bazaine;  I 
think  it  is  the  best  white  yet.  For  edging,  of  course,  I 


schaffeltii.  Golden  Bedder,  Queen  Victoria,  Nero,  Golden 
Beauty  and  Mrs.  Baird.  One  of  the  most  valuable  bed- 
-ding  plants  is  Begonia  Vernon,  and  I must  say  a good 
word  for  Erfordi.  These  varieties  can  stand  the  bright 
sun  and  are  very  showy. 

“As  to  crotons,  here  I hesitate.  They  are  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful  plants  for  summer  outdoor 
decoration;  but  to  keep  the  plants  over  winter  they  re- 
quire a good  deal  more  heat  than  my  other  bedding 
plants,  and  consequently  I am  unable  to  use  them  as 
much  as  I would  like  to.” 

The  illustrations  accompanying  our  extracts  from 
Mr.  Huebner’s  paper  evidence  such  skillful  ability 
to  make  things  grow  that  one  laments  its  being 
wasted  on  the  ephemeral  effects  of  a season.  It 
also  seems  a pity  that  the  influence  of  such  an  outlay 
should  not  be  in  the  direction  of  a better  taste  in 
decorative  planting.  It  is  so  good  in  itself  that  we 
wish  for  it  a higher  plane  of  effort.  There  is  such 
a fine  opportunity  for  good  results  in  educating 
public  taste,  and  it  is  going  to  waste — yes  it  is  worse 
than  that,  for  thousands  whose  attention  is  directed 
to  the  advantages  of  decorative  planting  will  get 
the  impression  that  such  tender  material  in  such 
formal  beds  are  the  thing  worth  striving  for.  They 
will  quite  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  large,  pictorial 
effect  is  greater  than  detail;  that  the  basis  of  true 
landscape  effect  is,  and  always  must  be,  permanent, 
hardy  material.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist,  the 
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use  the  Mme.  Salleroi.  Among  cannas,  when  you  come 
down  to  the  fine  point,  Mme.  Crozy  has  not  been  beat 
yet  in  its  color.  For  scarlet,  Beaute  de  Poitevine  is  one 
of  the  finest.  If  Columbia  were  only  a better  keeper 
over  Winter  it  would  be  preferred.  I like  Philadelphia, 
but  it  is  a little  weak;  for  yellow,  Florence  Vaughan  and 
Golden  Border,  the  latter  a dwarf-growing  variety  ex- 
cellent for  borders;  for  dark  foliage,  Egandale,  crimson, 
and  Mme.  Avelfan,  dark  orange.  In  coleus  I use  Ver- 


planting  of  a great  Railway  corporation  should  be 
a series  of  object  lessons  for  the  masses. 

To  refer  to  the  illustrations  in  detail:  In  No.  i, 
would  not  appropriately  grouped  shrubs,  a few 
vines  to  climb  to  the  roof  line,  some  dwarf  Ever- 
greens, flowering  perennials,  and  lilies,  narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  at  the  edges  of  the  shrubbery  borders  and 
groups  be  just  as  attractive  during  summer  as  the 
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stiff  carpet  beds?  They  would  also  be  pleasing  in 
spring  and  fall  when  those  beds  are  a blank;  and 
not  without  agreeable  effects  even  in  winter  when 
white  with  snow,  sparkling  with  frost  or  ice,  or 


beyond,  adjoining  the  stone  cliff,  where  the  vines 
on  the  face  of  the  rocky  wall  w ) ild  mingle  with  the 
added  foliage;  then  there  would  be  a vista  of  beauty 
with  the  li^ht  iron  bridge  as  a distant  point  of 
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showing  ornamental  fruits  that  cling  nearly  all 
winter,  or  brightly  colored  bark  and  evergreen 
needles.  Such  planting  would  certainly  give  more 
variety,  and  their  season  extends  throughout  the 
twelve  monlhs  of  the  year  instead  of  being  limited 
to  the  short  time  when  frost  allows  tender  bedding 
plants  to  live  out  of  doors. 

Again,  in  No.  2:  is  not  the  back  ground  of  hardy 
shrubs  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  planting? 
And  its  appearance  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
a little  more  variety  in  the  sorts  used  or  by  less 
uniformity  in  pruning. 

No.  3,  shows  a natural  setting  that  might  be 
developed  by  appropriate  planting  into  a charmingly 
naturalistic  landscape.  The  natural  features  fairly 
cry  out  to  be  utilized,  and  a picture  for  passing 
tourists  might  be  easily  created  that  would  be  a far 
reaching  lesson  in  the  artistic  beauty  of  landscape 
planting.  Imagine  the  stone  walls  or  cliffs  draped 
with  vines — -all  wild;  the  large  trees  that  are  scattered 
about,  massed  on  the  side  towards  the  unattractive 
street  in  the  background,  and  shrubs  massed  in 
front  of  them  to  bring  the  body  of  foliage  down  to 
the  lawn,  from  which  all  of  the  carpet  beds  are  re- 
moved; tall  shrubs  grouped  around  the  flag  pole, 
as  well  as  a vine,  (perhaps  a Wistaria)  to  climb  it; 
the  shrubbery  plantation  in  front  of  the  cottage 
enlarged  by  additional  shrubs  or  small  trees  just 


interest  to  which  all  of  the  planting  would  lead. 

The  two  trees  that  should  be  moved  are  too 
good  to  be  sacrificed  lightly,  and  if  they  are  too 
large  to  be  transplanted,  they  might  remain  for  some 
years  at  least,  while  new  ones  are  growing  to  screen 
the  unsightly  street  from  the  view  of  passing  trav- 
elers. F.  C.  S. 


It  is  high  time  that  th?  great  question  of  the 
preservation  of  our  bird  life  received  more  atten- 
tion, and  unquestionably  the  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
country,  not  to  say  of  the  world,  could  do  no 
grander  work  than  exercise  their  powers  to  prevent 
the  ruthless  slaughter  now  carried  on  largely  in  the 
interests  of  woman’s  adornment.  The  number  of 
birds  annually  killed  to  supply  the  demand  for 
feathers  and  ornaments  is  simply  appalling  in  its 
magnitude,  some  investigator  having  placed  the 
number  at  300,000,000,  with  strong  probabilities 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  claim.  And  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  scarcely  any  member  of  the  bird  family  is  now 
spared.  Even  the  coarser  birds  of  the  sea  coasts, 
which  were  once  safe  from  commercial  greed  are  in 
demand,  and  the  wholsale  manner  in  which  they  are 
a'l  sacrificed  necessarily  leads  to  the  early  extinc- 
tion of  many  species.  Laws  are  being  enacted  quite 
freely  to  help  the  birds,  but  it  needs  an  overwhelm- 
ingpublic  sentiment  to  protect  our  feathered  friends 
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REFINEMENT  IN  PLANTS. 

The  man  vyho  does  not  love  a tree  nor  shrub  is 
the  same  as  he  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul.  The 
greater  refinement,  the  greater  love  for  nature,  not 
because  men  look  back  to  wildness  with  regret  but 
because  they  long  for  that  freedom  and  openness 
which  nature  represents.  But  to  enjoy  nature  is 
one  thing,  to  express  her  is  another.  When  a man 
comes  to  select  and  place  the  kind  of  shrub  which 
he  shall  plant  for  his  enjoyment,  he  poses  no  longer 
as  a nature  lover  but  exhibits  to  the  world  whether 
he  is  an  artist,  not  an  artist  or  a barbarian. 

There  are  good  shrubs  and  there  are  bad  shrubs. 
There  are  refined  shrubs  and  coarse  shrubs.  It  is 
in  the  discrimination  and  use  that  makes  the  man 
of  taste  or  tastelessness.  No  man  of  means  will 
surround  himself  in  his  home  with  uncouth  objects 
but  he  will  place  before  his  eye  in  close  proximity 
to  that  home  a coarse  ugly  bush,  good  in  its  proper 
position  but  there  out  of  place.  Shrubs  in  proxim- 
ity to  refinement  and  close  to  the  eye  must  be  re- 
fined. Finish  seems  to  express  the  necessary  qual- 
ity better  than  any  other  word.  They  must  look 
well  throughout  the  entire  year.  They  must  be 
compact,  not  coarse  and  open,  usually  not  of  large 
stature,  of  continuous  good  color,  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  Spiraea  without  the  ostentation  and  eccen- 
tricity of  the  Weeping  Mulberry. 

Yet  coarse  shrubs  have  their  place.  A dogwood 
at  a distance  from  the  eye  is  beautiful,  but  its 
coarseness  must  melt  in  distance.  There  in  turn  a 
finer  shrub  would  seem  out  of  place.  Its  detail  is 
lost  and  so  the  plant  itself  disappears.  It  seems  to 
lack  as  well  the  fostering  care  of  the  dwelling  which 
its  delicacy  demands. 

But  what  plants  are  refined  and  what  not  refined? 
There  are  few  shrubs  highly  refined.  The  spiraeas 
particularly  the  Van  Houttei  and  Thunbergii  are 
thoroughly  so.  The  Daphne  cneorum  and  Iberis 
sempervirens  are  delicate  little  shrubs  which  are 
always  beautiful.  Some  of  the  iVzaleas  and  the 
Evergreen  Thorn  are  such.  The  Tree  Paeony,  the 
American  Holly,  the  Andromedas  and  Box  and 
Kerria  are  of  the  first  quality.  x\mong  the  vines, 
are  the  Boston  Ivy  and  Clematis  in  vaiious  species. 
Among  large  plants,  the  Rhododendron  is  thor- 
oughly  refined  as  well  as  the  Sweet  Bay,  both  also 
more  or  less  formal. 

A few  steps  removed  are  all  the  good  old  shrubs 
which  every  yard  and  garden  has,  the  lilac,  syringas 
and  deutzias,  the  hydrangeas  and  privets  and  Jap- 
anese Quince  and  strange  to  say  the  Rose.  Very 
coarse  are  the  elders,  the  dogwoods  and  hop-tree, 
the  dwarf  horse  chestnut  and  silver  bell.  Last 
among  shrubs  are  those  which  are  half  trees  like  the 
hazels  and  filberts,  which  have  a place  only  in 


thickets  and  tangled  woods  where  no  one  wants  to 
go  except  to  get  away  from  conventionality  and 
care. 

The  barbarous  in  taste  like  monstrosities,  purple 
and  golden  leaved  things,  weeping  trees  and  up- 
right freaks,  but  these,  happily,  are  cared  for  less 
and  less,  although  in  excessive  formality,  they  have 
their  place. 

To  choose  the  proper  shrub  for  its  proper  place 
means  taste  and  study,  the  same  care  and  thought 
that  is  given  to  a beautiful  costume  or  a well  furn- 
ished room.  It  brings  enjoyment  as  do  these  but 
it  also  gives  a breath  from  old  mother- earth  with 
her  life  and  vigor  and  restfulness. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 

PLANT  PATTERNS  AMONG  THE  GRAVES. 

There  remains  enough  of  the  planting  season  of 
1900  to  give  the  gardener  time  to  stop  and  think 
about  the  use  of  bedding- plants  in  Cemeteries. 

What  kind  of  character  ought  a cemetery  to 
have?  We  have  grown  out  of  the  pagan  notions  of 
making  burying-grounds  gloomy  and  depressing 
with  cypress  and  “dismal  yew,”  as  we  are  grow  ng 
out  of  black  plumes  and  the  hideous  and  hopeless 
paraphernalia  of  funerals  conducted  by  Christians 
in  a spirit  of  semi-barbarism.  We  are  using  white 
to  honor  the  dead,  and  planting  deciduous  trees 
and  bushes  in  their  resting-places.  Now,  nothing 
is  more  genial  and  cheering  than  deciduous  vege- 
tation. Its  very  death  every  fall  is  but  the  token 
of  a more  vigorous  resurrection  in  thq  spring:  and 
perhaps  this  idea  underlies  the  instinct  of  a people 
who  have  not  dread,  but  hope  of  something  after 
death,  and  so  set  those  w'ho  are  not  lost  but  gone 
before,  among  lilacs  and  violets  and  oaks.  Thus 
the  spiritof  the  cemetery  is  hopeful,  and  even  joyous. 

Yet  it  should  be  full  of  a certain  solemnity. 
This  sentiment  has  nought  to  do  with  the  doleful 
dumps  of  liver  complaint,  nor  the  despair  of  the 
unfortunate,  but  is  akin  to  the  impressiveness  of  a 
forest,  or  a mountain  range,  or  even  a noble  build- 
ing. It  is  a sentiment  only  to  be  felt  by  healthy 
minds.  It  is  this  sentiment  that  made  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  write  (in  Characteristics”)  of  a grove  of 
great  trees  with  graves  among  them  as  the  most  fit 
and  impressive  cemetery  he  had  ever  seen. 

This  is  the  sentiment  wfith  which  bedding-plants 
are  at  variance.  They  are  mostly  beautiful  when 
not  spoiled  by  combination,  but  always  showy, 
usually  pretentious,  and  often  merely  tawdry. 
When  they  are  made  into  pattern-beds  they  are  as 
crudely  incongruous  among  the  tombs  as  a display 
offirew'orks.  They  are  artificial,  garish,  unrestful, 
naive,  and  many  other  things  that  do  not  compi  rt 
with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  a burying-ground. 
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When  they  are  made  into  crosses,  or  anchors,  or 
crescents,  or  suchlike  Christian  or  heathen  emblems 
for  the  decoration  of  detached  graves,  they  come 
perilously  near  the  absurd;  and  did  not  the  care 
and  cost  spent  on  them  so  often  reveal  the  tender 
memories  of  the  living,  they  would  seem  something 
like  a desecration  of  the  resting-places  of  the  dead. 
Why  these  devices  should  be  reasonable  enough  in 
stone,  and  smug  and  trifling  in  alternantheras  or 
sedums  is  not  quite  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
after  all,  plants  were  never  made  to  be  clipped 
into  patterns. 

Let  those  who  have  graveyards  or  single  graves 
to  plant  get  their  attention  ofif  the  short  list  of 
artiiicial  bedding  plants,  and  look  with  cleared  eyes 
on  the  lengthy  array  of  perennials,  annuals  and 
green  flowering  bushes  in  and  out  of  the  nursery- 
men’s catalogues.  They  are  for  whoever  wishes  to 
use  them.  They  are  beautiful  and  various,  and  as 
easy  to  use  tastefully  as  bedding  plants  are  difficult, 
and  will  give  their  own  grace  and  charm  and 
appropriateness  to  a place  that  coleus  and  fretwork 
patterns  would  only  vulgarise.  //.  A.  Caparn. 

MUNICIPAL  ART.* 

Walter  Crane,  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
and  beautify  the  City  of  London  says;  “The 
great  want  in  modern  cities  is  trees.  I should 
plant  trees  wherever  possible  along  the  street. 
Frequent  open  places  should  be  arranged  with  foun- 
tains and  seats,  and  these  again  surrounded  with 
trees.  The  streets  should  be  made  as  interesting 
as  possible  by  records  of  local  historical  events;  by 
mural  tablets  and  monuments.” 

With  money  we  can  build  a house  which  is 
architecturally  a gem  of  art,  but  after  all  it  is  not 
an  ideal  home  unless  situated  on  agreen  lawn  framed 
with  shrubs  and  trees.  Cottages  with  neat  lawns, 
clumps  of  shrubbery  and  fine  trees  (which  we  see 
in  many  cities)  attract  more  attention  than  houses 
which  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  having  none 
of  these  beautiful  surroundings.  The  majority  of 
people  love  trees  and  appreciate  them.  How 
strongly  this  was  emphasized  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  M.  Alphand — “The  greatest  funeral  since 
Victor  Hugo’s”,  was  what  all  Paris  said,  when  it 
followed  the  remains  of  him  who  had  changed  the 
narrow  streets  to  grand  boulevards,  closed  courts, 
which  were  the  haunts  of  criminals,  and  turned 
them  into  open  squares;  made  beautiful  parks  of 
deserted  stone  quarries  and  waste  places,  and  play- 
grounds where  once  stood  grim  monuments  of 
tyranny.  He  was  called  the  “King  of  Paris,”  and 

'Extracts  from  a lecture  delivered  m Topeka,  Kans.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Coring  of  Minneapolis. 


in  his  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  he  made  Paris  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and  he  died  its 
most  beloved  citizen. 

Alexander  H.  Shepard  will  always  be  remember- 
ed for  having  rescued  Washington  from  the  disgrace- 
ful condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  began  his 
work  of  making  it  what  it  is  today,  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  American  cities. 

As  a rule  municipal  improvements  are  instigated 
by  a few  public  spirited  citizens,  who  give  their 
time  and  talents  to  creating  a public  sentiment 
favorable  to  expending  money  for  beautifying  the 
city,  and  for  parks  and  needed  breathing  places. 
Sometimes  years  of  disappointment  meet  them,  but 
the  people  are  being  educated  and  are  learning 
that  parks  and  open  squares  are  as  necessary  as  st  w- 
ers  and  other  sanitary  improvements.  Then  comes 
the  organization  of  Improvement  Associations, 
in  w'hich  the  ladies  as  a rule  are  the  active  workers; 
an  Actauthorizingthecreation  of aPark  Commission, 
with  power  to  purchase  land  for  parks  is  enacted; 
it  is  voted  on  by  the  people;  passed  by  a small 
majority,  and  in  a few  years  the  public  finds  itself 
in  possession  of  a system  of  parks  which  they  w’ould 
not  sell  for  ten  times  what  it  cost,  and  citizens  wonder 
why  they  opposed  an  improvement  which  has  proven 
such  a blessing  to  the  poor  and  a source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  all.  There  is  no  municipal  properly  of 
which  the  masses  are  so  proud,  and  which  is  so 
much  enjoyed  as  the  parks.  Cities  without  a 
generous  park  system  are  so  far  behind  those  which 
have,  that  it  is  a wonder  they  have  any  increase  in 
population. 

Neighborhood  Improvement  Associations  do 
more  for  making  a city  or  village  uniformly  beauti- 
ful than  any  other  organization.  One  neighborhood 
stimulates  another,  and  creates  a spirit  of  emulation 
which  results  in  a city  or  village  with  every  section 
uniformly  attractive.  Improvement  Associations 
are  invaluable  educa'.ors;  they  stimulate  the 
residents  of  a neighborhood  to  learn,  and  by  inter- 
changing views,  and  by  united  action,  the  people 
accomplish  more  in  one  year  than  by  working  singly 
for  a life  time. 

The  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan,*  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  cleanest  cities  in  the  country, 
and  this  is  largely  the  result  of  work  of  neighbor- 
hood Improvememt  Associations.  They  provide 
for  keeping  vacant  lots  from  growing  crops  of  wee  ds, 
for  mowing  the  grass  borders  next  the  walks,  and 
for  the  removal  of  all  objectionable  matter  from  the 
streets.  They  have  almost  abolished  the  filthy 
practice  of  expectorating  on  the  side  walks  and  in 
the  street  cars. 

The  money  paid  by  a city  for  parks  is  a good 
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enjoy  their  holidays,  and  many  small  places  where 
children  and  invalids  can  secure  a breath  of  fresh 
air.  But  these  breathing  places  are  not  as  numerous 
as  they  should  be,  especially  in  the  more  densely 
populated  sections.  There  has  been  a movement 
inaugurated  in  Chicago  recently  for  securing  these 
much  needed  open  squares,  and  London  and  New 
York  have  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  for 
small  areas,  but  at  their  large  cost  they  have  proven 
good  investments,  as  the  sanitary  conditions  and 
morals  of  the  neighborhoods  have  been  much 
improved  and  the  death  rate  greatly  decreased. 

Prof.  Ely  in  the  article  dealing  with  pauperism, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it,  says:  “We  are 
getting  more  and  more  to  value  preventative 
measures,  and  among  the  most  valuable  of  these  are 
playgrounds.  A playground  is  to  boys  and  girls 
simply  a chance  to  grow;  a city  without  them  keeps 
its  growing  children  in  straight-jackets.  Some  be- 
come morally  deformed  by  the  treatment;  all  others 
are  deprived  of  a fair  chance.” 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  for 
improving  the  condition  of  working  men  and  women 
is  that  adopted  by  several  large  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  and  Europe.  Notably 
Krupp  at  Essen,  Germany;  Lever  Bros.,  Port  Sun- 
light, England;  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. , 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  following  their  example  a large 
number  of  smaller  institutions.  In  fact  through 
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the  influence  of  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  A.^sociation,  the  Brooklyn 
Tree  Planting  and  Fountain  A.'^sociation,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  Improvement  Associ- 
ations, our  cities  and  villages  are  being  greatly 


investment.  The  great  landscape  architect,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  says:  “That  a well  arranged  and 
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attractive  park  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  its  neighborhood  is  well  known.” 

Nearly  all  European  nations  have  preserved 
large  areas  for  parks,  squares  and  commons,  and 
these  are  among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
their  capitol  cities. 

London  has  a larger 
number  of  small 
squares  than  any  other 
city  I can  name,  and 
more  are  being  added 
at  enormous  cost.  It 
is  generally  conceded 
that  these  squares  and 
parks  add  to  the  health, 
comfort  and  pleasure 
of  the  people.  I was 
told  by  the  agent  of 
the  great  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  that 
houses  facing  the  small 
squares  paid  an  extra 
rental  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  year  as  a 
park  tax,  and  that 
there  were  always  sev- 
eral applicants  when- 
ever one  was  vacant. 

In  many  of  our  American  cities  the  citizens  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  must  provide  these  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  Boston,  New  /ork,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
and  other  places  have  large  parks  where  the  masses 
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improved,  and  as  a result  there  is  a decrease  of 
crime,  less  disease  and  happier  lives. 

New  England  villages  are  as  a rule,  beautiful 
in  their  neat  white  houses,  nicely  kept  lawns  and 
grand  irees,  which  form  arches  over  their  streets. 
There  are  in  the  West,  villages  with  neatly  graded 
and  well  shaded  streets,  and  in  such  places  will 
always  be  found  people  of  culture  and  refinement, 
but  the  majority  of  our  western  villages  are  without 
a tree  or  shrub  to  screen  the  rows  of  untidy  houses, 
or  to  shade  the  dusty  streets.  In  such  towns 
chikh  en  grow  up  with  no  conception  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  In  some  of  our  prairie  towns  trees  are 
so  scarce  that  children  seldom  see  them,  and  they 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  blunted 
sensib.lities  and  without  know  ledge  of  one  of  God’s 
greatest  gifts  to  man. 

Strangely  enough  nearly  everyone  thinks  he 
knows  how  to  plant  a tree,  but  in  nothing  so  simple 
is  so  much  ignorance  exhibited,  and  disappointment 
follow.s  the  first  tri.il  of  most  am  iteurs,  but  through 
Improvement  Associations  the  people  are  being 
educated  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  there 
are  sch  )ols  in  which  nature  study  is  given  a 
prominent  place.  Among  the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  public  sch^iols  of  Carthage,  Missouri.  The 
children  are  given  practical  lessons  in  planting,  and 
they  are  taken  by  their  teachers  to  study  the  trees 
in  the  forest.  If  we  educate  the  children  and  youth 
in  this  study  the  next  generation  will  be  saved  from 
the  dis  ippointments  resulting  from  ignorance  that 
befell  the  present.  More  trees  have  died  in  our 
c'ties  through  lack  of  care  than  are  now  grow'ing. 
Over  planting  is  nearly  as  injudicious  as  not  plant- 
ing at  all,  as  man  must  have  sundrine  and  air. 
I'here  are  but  few  v.uieties  of  trees  that  should  be 
planted  nearer  than  forty  feet  apart. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  advi.-e  you  to  encourage 
the  Park  Commissioners,  or  your  Improvement 
Associations  in  their  good  work;  give  them  authority 
to  plant  and  care  for  the  trees  on  your  streets,  and 
do  nk  permit  the  political  demagogues  to  make 
you  believe  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  from  fifty  cents  to  fifty  dollars  for  the  maintenance 
of  breathing  places  for  your  children. 

In  beautifying  your  homes  and  making  them 
more  attractive,  your  children  will  be  healthier  and 
happier,  and  their  memories  of  home  will  be  a joy 
through  life.  Plant  trees  on  your  streets,  and  your 
property  will  become  more  valuable  and  your  ncigh- 
b rrs  more  refined ; beautify  your  city  and  thousands 
will  visit  it  because  of  its  attractiveness,  many  of 
whom  will  purchase  homes,  and  remain  with  you. 

Mr.  Coring  used  about  125  slides  of  view's,  in- 
cluding scenes  in  many  cities  showing  residence 
skeets,  before  and  after  planting;  back  yards  in 
Minnesota  towns;  the  same  after  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  improvements  associations.  Reasons 
for  planting  the  wrong  way,  and  the  right  way: 
Fences,  some  of  them  covered  with  objectionable 
advertisements,  factory  lawns,  view's  of  small 
parks,  and  foreign  views. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT  DOOR  ART  ASSO- 
CIATION, CHICAGO,  JUNE  5 7. 

PRELIMI.XARV  PROGRAMME. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Park 
and  Out-door  Art  Association  is  to  assemble  at  the 
7\rt  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  on  June  5,  6,  7,  1900. 

As  a sufficient  attendance  cannot  be  guaranteed  to 
secure  special  railroad  rates,  each  member  should 
make  the  best  terms  he  can  with  local  agents.  The 
xMuditorium  Annex  hotel  has  been  selected  as  the 
official  head  quarters  of  the  association,  where  rates 
w'ill  range  from  $1.50  to  $4,00  per  day. 

The  program  will  provide  for  papers  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  morning  sessions  of  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  to  whi-ch  all  interested  are 
invited;  stereo})ticon  lectures  will  be  given  on  certain  . 
evenings  to  which  the  public  will  be  specially  in- 
vited; and  visits  to  the  park  systems  in  the  after- 
noons. On  PTiday  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  the 
drainage  canal,  or  other  places  can  be  visited.  A 
banquet  will  also  be  tendered  to  the  association 
during  its  sessions. 

PAPERS  -•VND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Mrs.  lidwin  D.  Mead  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Poston  will  prepare  a paper  upon  “Municipal  Iinproveinent.” 
and  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  President  of  the  Architectural  I.eague 
of  .\nierica,  will  give  an  address  upon  the  same  subject. 

A paper  prepared  Iw  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  of  Lake 
P'orest,  111.,  upon  “Landscape  Gardens,’’  will  he  presented. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  will  present  a paper  upon  some  phase  of  outdoor  art 
relating  to  our  national  growth. 

Mr.  William  R.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Washington,  1).  C.,  will  write  upon  a subject  relating  to  the 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  plants  about  architectural 
structures. 

Mr.  William  M.  R.  French,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  will  present  an  illustrated  paper  upon  “Composition,” 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  proper  distribution  of  build- 
ings, of  artificial  structures  and  of  foliage  about  such  structures. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Shuey  of  Dayton. 
O.,  have  consented  to  lead  in  the  presentation  of  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  toward  making  more  at- 
tractive the  surroundings  of  factory  buildings  and  employes’ 
homes.  To  this  meeting  the  general  public  will  be  specially 
invited. 

Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge  of  New  York  City  will  pre- 
sent a paper  upon  the  proper  setting  of  statuary  in  public  places. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Park 
sj'stem  in  Chicago,  will  present  a paper  upon  park  roads,  in 
which  he  will  call  particular  attention  to  their  maintenance  and 
administration. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  Chicago  will  present  a paper 
upon  the  influence  of  public  parks  upon  the  morality  of  a 
community. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Millard  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  will  present  a 
paper  upon  a subject  connected  with  outdoor  art. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  will 
present  a committee  report  on  “Advertising  Bill  Boards.” 

Prof.  William  J.  Beal  of  IMichigan,  a report  upon  “Prizes 
for  Designs.” 

Dr.  Wm.  W.  Folwell  of  Minneapolis,  a report  upon  “Park 
Census,”  and 

Mr.  C.  C.  Laney  will  report  for  the  committee  aj  pointed  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  meeting  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs showing  the  good  and  bad  treatment  of  vari- 
ous subjects  connected  with  out-door  art  and  the 
artist’s  conception  of  beauty  in  various  objects  in 
landscaje. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leavi!  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  yon  found  it. 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  IMPROVING  HOME  GROUNDS. 

Before  any  work  can  be  taken  hold  of  in  earnest, 
in  a way  that  insures  success,  there  must  be  a 
realization  of  its  advisability  or  necessity.  That 
the  spirit  shall  be  willing  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  accomplishment  of  most  undertakings.  But 
argument  to  prove  the  necessity  for  decorative 
planting  around  dwellings  would  seem  superfluous — 
to  say  nothing  of  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a wider 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  planting.  On 
every  side  the  eyes  are  offended  by  door  yards 
littered  with  all  manner  of  unsightly  if  not  actually 
offensive  objects,  as  well  as  by 
barren  door  yards  where  lile  goes 
on  in  full  view  of  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood to  the  direct  result  of  a 
dulled  sense  of  modesty  in  chil- 
dren and  youth,  and  a general 
and  pitiful  hardening  in  both 
youth  and  adults  of  a sense  of 
what  home  life  should  be.  Such 
homes  are  not  home-like,  and 
without  that  subtle  quality,  ihere 
is  no  home — nothing  but  a place 
to  stay. 

In  the  light  of  these  undeni- 
able facts,  restricted  as  their  evi- 
dence is  to  no  particular  quarter 
but  cropping  out  in  one  form 
or  another  in  expected  and  in  un- 
expected places,  one  questions  if 
there  is  a more  tangibly  necessary 
work  to  be  found  than  bettering 
the  every  day  surroundings  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  smaller  the 
grounds  and  the  means,  the  greater  the  need  for 
thought  and  care  in  designing  exterior  decora- 
tions. 

Every  door  yard  may  be  made  to  yield  results 
that  an  artist  might  choose  as  the  subject  for  a 
painting,  yet  how  infrequently  is  there  any  evidence 
of  design,  of  purpose,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  around  dwellings.  The  meagre, 
unsatisfactory  and  meaningless  results  often  noted 
where  planting  has  been  attempted  is  in  a measure 
indicated  by  Fig  i in  the  April  notes  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Inside  of  homes  it  is  different.  Most  housewives 
know,  for  instance,  that  a fireplace  is  the  natural. 


central  idea  of  a house  or  of  a room,  and  that  other 
things  should  be  arranged  in  relation  to  it;  that 
walls,  floors  and  ceilings  bear  a certain  relation  to 
each  other  and  that,  in  consequence,  carpets  should 
be  darker  than  walls  and  ceilings  lighter  than  either 
if  a restful  balance  is  to  be  preserved,  etc.,  etc. 
The  household  goods  are  distributed  with  a very 
definite  knowledge  of  what  is  desirable,  and  there 
is  a good  sound  reason  for  the  placing  of  every 
article. 

No  sooner,  however,  is  the  outside  of  the  door 
reached  when  reasons,  if  not  reason,  take  flight. 
It  must  be  so,  for  plants  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are 
scattered  about  as  though  dropped  by  chance.  The 
result  being,  that  after  a few  years  good  views  are 
obliterated  and  unsightly  spots  exposed  by  well 
grown  but  badly  placed  plants. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  home  grounds 
that  should  be  sheltered  from  public  view.  It  is 


both  seemly  and  convenient  for  the  residents  to 
have  the  partial  shelter  and  seclusion  that  carefully 
planned  planting  alone  can  satisfactorily  furnish; 
and  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  neighbors  and  to  the 
passing  public  to  have  certain  parts  of  the  grounds 
so  screened. 

It  is  quite  feasible  to  so  group  shrubbery  that 
unpleasant  views  shall  be  shut  off  from  one’s  own 
or  from  neighboring  windows;  to  throw  out  a pretty, 
protecting,  skirmish  line  of  shrubs  along  the  exposed 
side  of  a walk  or  path  to  outbuildings;  or  to  make 
a division  of  growing  greenery  between  the  front 
and  the  rear  parts  of  the  garden — a division  that 
melts  into  the  ornamental  on  one  side  and  into  the 
practical  on  the  other.  In  short  the  garment  of 
verdure  that  we  speak  of  as  ornamental  planting 
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miy  be  va’-Ied  t > meet  the  exigencies  of  any  situation. 
The  important  thing  is  a realization  of  its  necessity. 
At  present,  too  often  the  house  “goes  bare”  or  is 
provided  with  a badly-fitting,  poorly-fashioned 
dress  suggestive  of  the  old-clothes  man.' 

After  making  sure  of  well-proportioned  masses 
of  foliage  that  are  effective  as  a whole,  as  suggested 
in  our  April  notes,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  select 
material  for  its  composition  that,  while  suited  to 
the  conditions,  shall  supply  a succession  of  bloom 
through  spring,  summer  an  1 early  fall,  charming 
autumn  color  schemes,  and  even  pleasing  winter 
effects.  Robinson  says:  ‘ ‘all  hardy  plants  will  be 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  when  planted  in  an 
informal  manner — not  higgledy-piggledy;  that  is 
the  reverse  of  Nature’s  arrangement,  but  in  bold 
groups  and  broad  colonies  with  some  stragglers 
detached  from  the  principal  groups”  and  again, 
“always  choose  for  the  conspicuous  groups  plants 
that  remain  in  flower  for  a considerable  time,  and 
subordinate  those  whose  blooming  period  is  short.” 
These  general  rules  hold  good  for  small  grounds 
where  individual,  specimen  plants  take  the  place  of 
“groups.’  ’ 

Our  illustration  shows  a fine  effect  of  massed 
foliage  in  one  of  the  glades  that  Mr.  Simonds  has  so 
successfully  evolved  in  Graceland  cemetery,  Chi- 
cago. F.  C.  S. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Wnat  is  known  as  creeping  Jenny,  also  money- 
wort, Lysimachia  nummularia,  is  a pretty  basket 
plant,  but  a nasty  weed  when  in  a garden  or  other 
place  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  spreads,  roots,  and 
soon  overruns  all  bounds. 

Where  there  are  large  trees  which  it  is  desired 
to  transplant  it  greatly  conduces  to  the  safety  of 
the  operation  to  root  prune  them  a season  in  ad- 
vance. Dig  a trench  around  the  trees  now,  severing 
any  large  roots  met  with.  Refill  the  trench.  Then 
next  fall  or  the  following  spring  transplant  them. 
Where  the  large  roots  were  cut,  there  will  be  numer- 
ous small  ones,  which  adds  to  the  safety  of  the  op- 
eration. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  common  white 
•pine  is  attacked  by  a white  insect,  not  unlike  the 
well  known  greenhouse  pest,  mealy  bug.  It  soon 
spreads,  and  if  not  destroyed  will  kill  the  tree.  Use 
kerosene  emulsion  for  its  destruction. 

Mulchings  of  short  grass  are  excellent  for  newly 
planted  trees  and  shrubs,  but  it  is  not  well  to  use 
it  after  the  first  year,  unless  very  light.  A contin- 
uous mulch  entices  the  roots  to  the  surface,  which 
is  not  desirable.  A dust  mulch,  from  continuous 
cultivation,  is  preferable. 


Among  perennial  plants  are  kinds  to  select  to 
have  continuation  of  flower  one  after  the  other  from 
spring  till  fall.  Visit  some  large  collection  and 
note  the  sorts  to  procure  in  autumn,  to  plant  for 
next  season. 

As  soon  as  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  hav'e  done 
blooming,  take  a pair  of  scissors  and  cut  off  all  the 
old  flower  heads.  If  not  done  they  produce  seeds, 
which  besides  being  of  no  use,  sap  the  strength  of 
the  plant.  When  seeds  are  cut  off  at  once,  the  new 
growth  is  much  superior. 

It  is  a sad  sight  to  see  many  arbor-vitses  and 
other  trees  in  public  gardens  devastated  by  the  bag- 
worm,  so-called  because  the  woven  bag  in  which  it 
lives  is  carried  with  it.  When  at  work  its  head  ap- 
pears from  the  top  of  its  bag;  and  in  a short  space 
of  time  it  will  clear  a branch  of  its  foliage.  It 
dearly  loves  arbor-vitae,  though  it  will  attack  other 
trees  as  well.  This  pest  must  be  hand-picked  and 
destroyed,  as  sprayings  cannot  reach  it  through  its 
bag. 

If  chrysanthemums  have  not  yet  been  planted 
out  for  fall  blooming,  set  them  at  once.  Many  of 
the  large  flowered  ones  are  hardy  as  well  as  the 
pompones.  Maud  Dean  and  Gloriosum  do  well 
treated  as  hardy  perennials.  Mrs.  Murdock  is 
another  good  hardy  variety. 

As  June  roses  go  out  of  flower,  a slight  prun- 
ing back  encourages  fresh  growth,  which  often 
gives  some  flowers  late  in  the  season.  What  are 
known  as  the  hybrid  perpetual  class  come  under 
this  head.  The  latter  part  of  the  name,  perpetual, 
is  somewhat  of  a misnomer,  as  to  themselves  they 
bloom  but  once. 

Privet  hedges,  now  so  much  in  use,  will  be  the 
better  for  a clipping  before  the  month  of  June  has 
passed.  Pruning  when  growth  is  vigorous  greatly 
aids  bushiness,  besides  the  desirability  of  a neat 
appearance. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  a climbing  tea  rose,  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Many 
porches  there  have  this  rose  attached  to  them, 
where  it  blooms  from  June  till  November.  A good 
plant  set  out  now  would  be  well  established  by  fall. 
Itblooms  from  the  shoots  made  the  previous  season. 

The  spraying  of  trees  has  become  an  important 
part  of  gardening  work.  Numerous  blights  and  in- 
sect pests  abound  among  trees  and  shrubs.  Fungi 
pests  are  to  be  subdued  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  eat- 
ing Insects  by  Paris  green  and  scale  and  similar 
ones  by  kerosene  mixtures.  These  enemies  should 
be  closely  watched  for.  Sprayings  not  only  clean 
the  trees,  but  experiments  prove  that  they  grow  the 
better  for  its  use,  even  where  the  pests  do  not  exist. 
When  the  larch  leafs  out  in  early  spring,  there  is 
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no  tree  or  shrub  equals  it  in  the  lovely  green  of  its 
foliage.  Plant  larches  in  early  fall.  If  left  till 
spring  it  often  results  in  failure  as  the  buds  start 
early,  and  a larch  won’t  live  if  moved  after  growth 
commences. 

Lilacs  have  been  blooming.  Make  a note  that 
you  want  for  your  collection  the  one  known  as 
Syringa  oblata.  It  is  much  like  the  common  one, 
though  a distinct  species,  but  it  flowers  a week 
before  any  other  one.  Another  good  one  is  rubra 
insignis,  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  common 
sorts. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  water  trees  in  dry  times 
by  pouring  water  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
This  forms  a crust  and  the  soil  loses  moisture  faster, 
than  before.  Form  a hollow,  pouring  water  into  it 
and  filling  in  with  loose  soil  when  the  water  has 
well  soaked  away.  This  system  is  not  practicable 
with  flower  beds.  But  after  tliey  are  watered,  stir 
the  surface  up  the  next  day,  keeping  it  loose.  Loose 
soil  holds  water  much  longer  than  when  it  is  hard 
and  compact. 

The  hardy  Orange,  Limonia  trifoliata,  is  most 
beautiful  when  in  flower,  which  occurs  quite  early 
in  May.  The  large  white  flowers  are  abundantly 
produced,  though  not  sweet  scented.  Oranges  of 
small  size  follow,  but  are  too  bitter  to  be  eaten.  It 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Long  Island,  may  be 
further. 

In  the  Middle  States  coleus  are  planted  out 
toward  the  close  of  May,  geraniums  and  more 
hardy  bedders  a few  weeks  earlier.  The  weather 
is  too  unreliable  to  trust  tlie  plants  out  earlier. 
Water  lilies  are  set  out  when  coleus  are.  Shrub 
magnolias  which  are  getting  too  large  for  the  situa- 
tions they  occupy  take  not  unkindly  to  the  knife. 
Prune  them  right  after  flowering.  Not  only  does  it 
keep  them  bushy  and  in  shape,  but  it  extends  the 
flojwering  period  in  spring,  as  the  shoots  made  after 
late  primings  produce  flower  buds  which  do  not 
open  as  soon  as  others.  And  these  late  buds  often 
escape  the  late  frosts  which  occasionally  catch  the 
earlier  ones. 

Flowering  peaches  in  crimson,  pink  and  white 
sorts  are  among  the  most  admired  of  early  flower- 
ing shrubs.  These  should  be  well  pruned  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over.  Also  keep  in  mind  that,  as 
with  the  fruiting  peach,  borers  attack  them  and 
must  be  looked  for  and  destroyed. 

The  propagation  of  shrubs  by  amateurs  is  both 
interesting  and  pleasurable.  June  is  the  chief  month 
for  layering.  Many  shrubs  will  root  from  a branch 
bent  down  and  buried — the  top  above  ground,  of 
course,  but  one  and  all  root  better  if  a slight  slit  be 
made  at  a joint  with  a knife. 

Joseph  Mechnn. 


NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,  ON  LONDON  BURIAL 

PLACES.  11. 

Next  to  engage  our  attention  after  a considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion  made  in  our  first  paper,  that 
in  a very  literal  sense,  London  is  one  vast,  over- 
crowded burial  place,  is  the  interesting  nomencla- 
ture of  the  subject.  A churchyard  for  example,  is 
not  exactly  synonymous  with  a graveyard,  though 
it  may  have  been  in  every  case  a burial  place.  A 
churchyard  is  literally  the  yard  belonging  to  a 
church.  It  is  therefore  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
rector  or  clergyman  of  the  church  to  which  it  be- 
longs. A graveyard  may  be  parochial  or  non  paro- 
chial, dependent  upon  whether  or  not  attached  to 
a parish  church.  If  parochial,  it  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  parish.  In  our  researches  we  come 
across  the  term  “Pardon  Churchyard.”  This  im- 
plied a place  where  in  times  long  past  executed 
persons  and  suicides  ‘ were  interred.  The  term 
“poor  grounds”  implied  graveyards,  (often  paro- 
chial or  part  of  the  parish  churchyard,)  where  bod- 
ies could  be  interred  at  a trifling  cost  or  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.  The  term  “private  bur- 
ial places”  may  be  applied  to  such  as  belong  to  a 
particular  person,  or  to  such  as  w'ere  established  by 
individuals  as  a means  of  private  speculation.  The 
latter  became  in  London,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
subject  to  especial  abuses. 

* * * 

Churchyards  have  a history  which  it  might  be 
interesting  to  note  briefly  in  passing.  The  Romans 
preserved  the  right  of  erecting  tombs  in  their  coun- 
try residences  though  very  stringent  laws  prehib- 
ited  their  burying  the  dead  within  city  walls,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  privileged  per- 
sons. But  when  it  was  found  that  while  it  mattei  ed 
little  where  a tomb  was  set  up  so  long  as  the  inter- 
ment was  w'ithoutthe  walls,  the  custom  of  erecting 
tombs  in  the  country  was  tending  to  dimini.‘^h  the 
area  of  land  available  for  cultivation,  sepulchres 
were  no  longer  allowed  in  arable  fields  and  private 
grounds.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  England  the  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  c f the 
church  were  used  for  burial  purposes.  The  south 
side  of  the  church  became  the  favorite  place.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  customary  to  bury  only  still-born  in- 
fants, felons  and  suicides  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  Later  the  custom  arose  of  burying  in  or 
under  the  church, — at  first  in  the  porch,  but  after- 
wards as  near  as  might  be  to  the  altar  and  even  di- 
rectly under  it.  Hence  the  erection  of  crypts  and 
vaults.  Some  vaults  in  London  churches  were  pri- 
vate property.  Others  again  appear  to  have  been 
owned  by  the  church  but  provided  for  a certain 
class  of  burials.  As  for  example,  there  is  a “Doctc  rs" 
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Vault”  is  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet  street;  a ‘‘.Rectors’ 
Vault”  at  St.  Clement  Danes;  and,  most  curious  of 
all,  because  its  purpose  is  not  at  all  apparent, — a 
“Bishop’s  Vault”  in  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. 

* * * 

Another  curiosity  of  nomenclature  is  the  term 
“Pest  Field”  as  applied  within  the  present  century 
to  burial  grounds  in  which  interments  were  still  be- 
ing made.  This  name  we  would  think  was  too  un- 
pleasantly associated  with  the  history  of  vital  stat- 
istics in  London  to  make  it  desirable  for  persons  to 
apply  it  to  grounds  in  which  they  had  the  deepest 
of  all  interests  next  to  that  of  their  own  homes. 
These  grounds  originated  of  course  in  times  when 
London  was  visited  by  the  plague  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, for  a period  extending  over  ten  centuries 
beginning  in  664.  The  most  awful  of  all  these  visi- 
tations and  probably  the  last  was  that  of  1665  and 
the  account  given  of  the  disposition  of  the  dead  at 
that  time  is  so  terrible  that  the  name  pest  field 
would  naturally  suggest  the  horrors  of  the  plague 
and  repel  people  from  the  spot  which  bears  it.  But 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  in  London, 
where  there  is  more  than  one  indication  that  a lack 
of  reverent  regard  for  the  de.ad  and  the  place  of 
their  sepulture  is  a popular  characteristic. 

* ♦ * 

Further  illustrative  of  this  is  the  retention  of  the 
name  “Bun  Hill”  as  a local  designation.  Though 
its  origin  in  “Bone  Hill”  is  very  apparent,  that  it 
denotes  a place  of  the  deposit  of  human  bones, — in 
other  words,  a burying  ground,  seems  in  no  way 
extraordinary  to  the  Londoners.  They  might  on 
the  other  hand  regard  the  designation  of  the  same 
place  as  a “bone  yard”  as  coarse  slang,  as  indeed 
it  is.  There  was  a Headman’s  place  among  the 
London  streets,  so  named  because  of  its  proximity 
to  a burial  ground,  and  it  was  only  a few  years  ago 
that  a more  attractive  name  was  given  to  it. 

* * * 

Closely  akin  to  the  manner  in  which  the  burial 
places  have  been  crowded  into  the  area  which  now 
makes  up  the  city  of  London  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  our  previous  paper,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  burial  places  have  themselves  been  crowded 
with  human  bodies.  It  seems  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  conceive  all  that  is  implied  in  the  statistics 
which  are  furnished  upon  this  subject  in  cases  where 
the  recorded  stati:^tics  must  fall  far  short  of  the  act- 
ual facts.  The  result  has  been  that  the  widest  dif- 
ference has  existed  between  the  rural  churchyards 
of  England  and  the  burial  places  of  London.  The 
former  have  produced  reflections  of  the  most  ex- 
alted and  reverent  type.  The  latter  have  been  re- 
pulsive in  the  extreme.  Gray's  thoughts  in  a Lon- 


don burying  ground  could  never  have  taken  the 
form  that  could  have  been  expressed  in  poetry. 
And  we  wonder  at  the  courage  of  the  Londoners  of 
past  ages  who  faced  death  daily  knowing  that  after 
death  they  would  be  disposed  of  where  no  one 
would  desire  to  visit  their  last  resting  places.  Where 
in  fact,  if  any  one  had  such  a desire,  (and  our  ob- 
servations in  London  burial  places  have  convinced 
us  that  what  is  regarded  as  a feeling  inherent  in  the 
human  race,  has  through  the  gross  neglect  of  their 
graveyards  been  suppressed  ip  the  Londoners,  ) he 
could  not  feel  sure  in  every  case  that  such  a desire 
was  possible  of  gratification.  For  the  system  of 
leased  tombs  which  we  note  in  Spanish- American 
countries,  has  not  been  unknown  to  London.  And 
even  where  perpetual  burial  has  been  bargained  for, 
that  part  of  the  bargain  has  been  in  many  cases 
violated. 

* * ♦ 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  the  generally  re- 
volting character  of  the  London  burial  places  we 
shall  note  in  a subsequent  paper.  Likewise  the  re- 
cent efforts  which  have  been  made  to  correct  the 
evil  of  what  are  literally  pest  fields  in  the  midst  of 
human  habitations.  This  paper  may  well  close 
with  the  mention  of  a curiosity  among  the  buiying 
grounds  of  London.  If'ls  that  in  Brady  street, 
Bethnal  Green.  It  is  a Jewish  cemetery,  and  there 
has  been  an  unwritten  law  among  the  Jews  from 
time  immemorial,  prohibiting  the  disturbance  of 
the  place  of  the  dead.  And  as  a rule  the  Jewish 
cemeteries  are  better  cared  for  than  some  others  we 
know.  This  ground  became  in  the  course  of  time 
over-crowded.  One-half  of  the  ground,  the  south- 
ern halt,  was  allotted  to  “strangers,”  that  is  to  Jews 
who  belonged  to  no  special  congregation.  About 
thirty  years  after  it  was  full,  a layer  of  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet,  was  added  to  that  part  of  the 
ground,  its  surface  being  thus  raised  to  that  extent 
above  that  of  the  other  half.  Thus  a new  ground 
was  formed.  The  custom  of  burying  six  feet  be- 
low the  surface  was  adhered  to  as  before,  and  so 
there  is  a space  of  four  feet  of  earth  intervening 
between  the  new  occupants  of  the  ground  and  the 
old.  And  the  gravestone  of  the  tormer  occupant 
was  retained  with  that  of  the  new,  the  two  being 
placed  back  to  back  over  the  new'er  grave. 

L.  Viajero. 


At  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next  year  a large  amount  of  space 
will  be  devoted  to  horticulture  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  fact  of  the  Expo- 
sition being  held  in  Delaware  Park  will  draw  at- 
tention to  art  out-of-doors,  and  it  may  receive  an 
impetus  therefrom. 
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OFFICE,  CHAPEL  AND  RECEIVING  VAULT,  WILDWOOD  CEMETERY,  WILLIAMSPORT  PA. 
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GENERAL  PLAN 


OFFICE,  CHAPEL  AND  RECEIVING  VAULT,  WILDWOOD 
CEMETERY,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

The  illustrations  above  represent  the  new  office,  chapel  and 
receiving  vault  recently  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Wildwood 
Cemetery,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  David  K. 
Dean,  architect,  and  at  a cost  of  about  #12,000.  The  building 
is  constructed  of  white  marble  laid  up  in  regular  course  work, 
with  rock  face.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  red  tile,  and  gutters. 


spouting  and  conductors  are  of  copper.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  Georgia  heart  pine,  natural  finish.  The  crypts  in  the 
vault  are  of  iron  skeleton  frame  construction  with  tight  fronts. 
The  ventilation  is  secured  from  pipes  leading  from  outside,  and 
with  outlets  through  ventilator  in  roof.  The  vault  contains  25 
crypts.  The  ports  and  lavatory  floors  are  of  Mosaic  tile.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Laedlein,  secretary,  for  illustrations 
and  details. 
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MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA. 

This  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Soulange,  Bodin, 
France,  from  Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  gracilis: 
the  latter  one  being  the  pollen  parent.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  white  inside  and  purple  outside.  In  cata- 
logues it  is  mentioned,  outside  the  above  name,  as 
M.  conspicua  Soulangeana  and  M.  Yulan  Soulan- 
geana. 

Pretty  as  it  is,  one  seldom  meets  with  it  in  gar- 
dens in  this  part  of  the  country  and  it  certainly  is 


MAGNOI.IA  SOUCANGEANA,  HUMBOLDT  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

worthy  of  more  popularity  both  as  a park  and  a 
garden  plant.  At  this  writing.  May  9th,  the  plant 
illustrated,  which  is  growing  in  Humboldt  Park, 
Chicago,  is  past  its  best;  but  one  ought  to  have  seen 
it  a week  before,  it  was  simply  grand  and  finer  than 
ever.  And  then  it  blooms  at  a time  when  flowers 
are  scarce  in  the  garden,  and  we  are  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  first  blossoms  of  spring,  so  with  keen  in- 
terest we  watch  every  bud  to  open.  Ic  then  lends  a 
certain  charm  to  northern  gardens  not  possessed  by 
any  other  area,  if  I may  call  it  ihus. 

Last  Sunday  I called  the  attention  of  a horti- 
cultural enthusiast  to  this  magnolia  when  he  an- 
swered. “O,  I have  seen  it  and  have  already  been 
here  14  times  with  a different  load  of  friends  at 
every  time!”  Plant  something  showy  and  the  pub 
lie  will  appreciate  it.  The  plant  shown  in  this  il- 


lustratifon  was  planted  4 years  ago  and  has  bloomed 
every  year,  increasing  in  size  and  beauty, 

It  has  always  been  wrapped  in  straw  but  its 
roots  l^ave  never  been  protected  by  mulching.  The 
succes:^  with  this  one  plant  induced  me  to  buy  some 
more.  And  at  this  writing  25  plants,  imported  from 
Holland  last  fall,  are  in  full  bloom.  They  were 
heeled  ih  through  the  winter  in  the  nursery. 

Jas.  Jensen. 

GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPAY,  LIIL 
PERSONALES. 

THE  LEUCOPHYLLUM,  TECOMA  AND  ACANITIUS 

ALLIANCE. 

Veronica  has  180  to  200  species  of  wide  distribu- 
tion in  sub-tropical,  temperate  or  even  quite  cold 
regions.  There  are  several  sections.  New  Zealand 
furnishing  a handsome  set,  many  of  which  are 
shrubby  evergreens  with  handsome  foliage  and 
pretty  white,  purplish,  lilac,  pink  and  crimson  ax- 
illary flowers.  They  are  adapted  to  Pacific  coast 
regions  with  mild  winters.  The  species  suited  to 
the  north  are  perennial  or  annual  herbs  of  upright, 
creeping,  or  aquatic  habit.  V.  longifolia  subsessilis 
is  one  of  the  most  popular.  It  flowers  in  autumn, 
but  the  many  species  cover  the  whole  flowering  sea 
son.  Several  of  the  creeping  kinds  aie  excellent 
covering  plants. 

The  GerardieiE,  Euphrasieae  and  Orabancheae 
tribes  includes  a number  of  pretty  planfs  several  of 
which  arc  difficult  to  cultivate  because  they  are 
parasitical  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants.  Occa- 
sionally they  grow  up  in  pots  containing  green- 
house plants 
when  the  soil 
contains  their 
seeds  — gener- 
ally to  the  great 
wonderment  of 
the  owners. 

Utricularia 
has  160  species 
widely  distrib 
uted  over  the 
sub-tropical 
and  tempera'c 
regions.  Son  e 
of  the  Asiatx 
and  South 
American  spec- 
ies are  very 
pretty  tender 
plants,  with  yel- 
low, orange, 
bluish  or  white  flowers.  Gardeners  commonly  t'-eat 
them  as  epiphytes,  but  many  species  are  true  aquatics 
of  which  the  cosmopolitan  “bladderwort,”  U.  vul- 
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garis  and  U.  purpurea  are  examples.  The  floating 
apparatus  is  commonly  a distended  petiole. 

Pinguicnla  “butterwort”  has  30  species,  distrib- 
uted over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
flemisphere  and  South  America.  Chas.  Darwin 
busied  himself  with  the  carnivorous  instincts  of 
these  plants  among  others.  They  are  found  in  wet 
ground  and  are  often  quite  pretty. 

The  Gesnerese,  Columnes,  ^Tschynanthese  and 
Cyrtandrere  include  a number  of  handsome  plants 
familiar  to  exotic  gardeners  at  the  north,  such  as 


nionwcis  .\mbigu-\.  dkutaijs  purpure.^. 

From  Gaddeni>i£' 

Gloxinia,  Achi menes,  Gesnera,  Columnea,  Episcea, 
/Eschynanthus  and  Cyrtandra.  The  Achimenes 
seem  to  succeed  in  half  shady  places  at  the  extreme 
south  and  the  handsome  Chilian  scarlet  flowered 
shrub  Mitraria  coccinea  should  be  tried  in  southern 
California.  The  tribes  yield  but  few  plan  s hardy 
northward,  chiefly  among  such  genera  as  Conandron, 
Primulina,  Rehmannia,  Ramondia  and  Haberlia. 

Rignonia  has  120  or  more  species  which  are 
largely  very  handsome  sub-tropical  and  tropical 
American  climbers  or  shrubs  with  a scattering  in 
other  warm  parts  of  the  world.  One  species  ob- 
served growing  on  a well  sheltered  wall  at  Phila- 
delphia is  found  wild  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf 
s‘;ates,  and  varies  in  color  from  creamy  jellow 
through  several  dull  shades  of  mixed  red.  In  the 
nearly  frostless  parts  of  the  country  the  more  gor 
geous  kinds  such  as  B.  venusta  with  brilliant  orange 


flowers  during  winter,  B.  Tweed i ana  and  B.  Chamber- 
laynii  yellow  and  B.  speciosa  with  purplish  flowers 
in  spring,  have  been  tried  at  the  south,  and  these 
together  with  B.  Cherere  orange  scarlet  and  B. 
floribunda  white  are  sometimes-  met  with  in  south- 
ern California.  The  species  often  ascend  to  consid- 
erable elevations  in  the  tropics,  some  are  decidu- 
ous and  are  improved  by  close  spur  pruning,  many 
are  evergreen,  some  are  shrubby,  some  cling  by 
aerial  roots,  and  a few  perhaps  are  large  tropical 
trees.  I say  perhaps  because  the  genus  has  been 
very  greatly  mixed  up,  and  I doubt  if  the  seed  ves- 
sels of  anything  like  all  to  which  names  have  been 
given  have  been  seen.  The  arrangements  of  the 
seeds  is  reckoned  a primary  character  in  determin- 
ing the  genus.  The  closely  related  sometimes  fra- 
grant flowered  Pithecoctiniums  have  20  species  in 
Mexico  and  southward  to  Brazil.  One  or  two  are 
grown  in  southern  California. 

Nyctocalos  Thompson!  is  a sub-scandent  shrub 
from  the  N.  E.  parts  of  India.  It  has  long  tubed 
night  blooming  white  flowers. 

Millingtonia  hortensis  is  a free  flowering  small 
tree  with  fragrant  white  flowers  whose  native  coun- 
try in  tropical  Asia  is  uncertain. 

Oroxylnin  Indicum  is  a monotypic  tree  of  30  or 
40  feet  with  a wide  range  in  India  and  Malaisia. 
It  has  ill  smelling  white  and  purple  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, and  fine  foliage. 

Chilopsis  saligna  is  a monotypic  shrub  or  small 
tree  growing  from  1 2 to  20  feet  high  along  streams  in 
southern  and  western  Texasand  probably  in  Mexico. 
It  is  known  as  the  “desert  willow’’  from  its  linear 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  teiminal  ra- 
cemes somewha*'  after  the  mannerof  the  Catalpas  and 


1 ' I X G u I c I ' r,  R N n I F r ,0  R . 

Gardenre  s Ckro/t/cle. 


are  either  mottled  purplish  lilac,  striped  with  yellow 
within,  or  white  in  various  degrees.  It  is  a good 
shrub  at  the  lower  south.  James  MaePherson. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


The  effort  of  the  New  York  World  to  secure  the  creation  of 
a small  park  in  the  district  of  Jersey-  City,  known  as  “Little 
Itah',”  which  was  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Woman’s  Club  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  Board  of  Finance  has  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  the  preliminary  work. 

» * »■ 

The  Forestry  Commission  of  Michigan  is  planning  a cam- 
paign for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the  state.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  has  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Michigan  Women’s  clubs  with  a view  to  securing  their  co- 
operation in  the  movement. 

* * * 

The  women  of  Lyons,  Neb.,  have  resolved  to  provide  a park 
for  the  town,  that  will  be  a credit  to  the  people.  A public  spir- 
ited firm,  Lyons  Bros.,  has  donated  a four  acre  island,  immedi- 
ately west,  for  the  purpo.se  and  enough  funds  have  been  raised 
to  begin  the  improvement. 

* * * 

The  ladies  of  LaSalle,  111.,  have  formed  a Park  Improve- 
ment Association,  with  the  object  of  beautifying  the  parks  and 
public  places  of  the  city.  They  hope  to  complete  a sj'stem  of 
parks,  for  which  purpose  they  are  soliciting  funds  from  private 
sources  and  the  mayor  has  suggested  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
to  provide  an  appropriation  to  help  the  cause. 

» * * 

There  is  a law  in  Indiana  that  encourages  tree  planting  in 
that  it  practically  exempts  from  taxation  every  acre  of  land 
upon  which  170  trees  are  standing.  The  law  is  popular  and  has 
been  availed  of  by  many.  A description  of  the  land  must  be 
filed  with  the  county  auditor  for  record  and  an  examination 
must  be  made  by  him  before  appraisal.  No  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  goats  may  be  pastured  until  the  trees  are  4 inches  in 
diameter.  The  benefits  of  the  law  cannot  be  claimed  until  the 
trees  are  three  years  old. 

* • * 

The  number  of  dead  trees  in  the  city  of  Savannah , Ga. , is  ver}- 
large  this  year,  probably  greater  than  ever  before.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  various  causes,  storms,  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather  of 
February  1899,  the  paving  of  the  city  streets  and  old  age,  some 
of  the  trees  being  very  old.  This  all  suggests  that  every  city  of 
importance  should  appoint  a city  forester,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  needs  of  tree  life,  would  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  keep  the  city  trees  in  good  condition  and  provide  also 
for  the  future. 

* * * 

The  house  committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  on 
April  26,  directed  a favorable  report  on  the  bill  creating  a com- 
mission to  consider  the  establishment  of  a National  reserve  or 
park  of  the  Leech  lake,  Winnebago  and  Cass  Lake  reservations 
in  Minnesota,  comprising  about  830,000  acres.  The  commis- 
sion was  fixed  at  three  members  from  each  branch  of  congress 
and  an  appropriation  of  #5,000  was  allowed.  The  women  dele- 
gates from  Minnesota  deserve  congratulations  on  the  intelligent 
and  forceful  way  in  which  they  have  helped  the  cause  at  the 
Capitol. 

* * * 

The  Rural  Improvement  Association  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  has 
been  very  active  in  the  endeavor  to  pre.serve  shade  trees  from 
the  ravages  of  in.sect  enemies  and  other  troubles,  with  very 
marked  success.  Another  matter  undertaken  by  the  associa- 


tion has  been  the  tagging  of  trees  on  the  highways  to  legally 
protect  them  from  injury  or  destruction.  The  trees  are  marked 
by  brass  washers  or  labels  procured  from  the  state  and  the  work 
is  done  by  the  president  of  the  association  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  in  whom  the  authority  to  tag  the  trees 
and  make  a record  of  the  same  is  vested  b}-  law. 

» » * 

At  last  the  memory  of  Nanc}' Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother 
of  the  immortal  president  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  honored 
by  a monument  and  a park  of  16  acres  surrounding  her  burial 
place.  This  is  in  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  near  Lincoln  City.  The 
monument  is  to  be  erected  as  a donation  by  the  contractor 
for  the  new  Lincoln  monument,  Springfield,  111.,  from  stone 
taken  from  the  old  Lincoln  monument  in  that  city,  and  a gift  of 
#1,000  from  a source  not  publicly  divulged  has  secured  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land.  It  will  be  improved  and  beautified  and  will 
eventually  become  an  attractive  spot  for  the  legions  of  admir- 
ers of  the  great  American. 

* » ■» 

The  Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore  are  exacting  a fee  of 
25  cents  for  every  permit  granted  to  residents  for  planting  shade 
trees  in  front  of  the  houses,  the  board  having  obtained  this 
power  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter  pa-,ssed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature. Baltimore  has  been  passing  through  quite  a tempest  in 
connection  with  its  park  affairs,  the  consequence  of  political  ii;- 
trusion  upon  such  matters,  and  surely  this  last  effort  to  raise  in- 
come will  bring  more  discredit  upon  shortsighted  officialdom. 
The  excuse  is  that  it  costs  money  to  said  inspectors  to  superin- 
tend operations.  What  if  it  does,  .so  that  the  cit}-  is  benefited; 
and  surely  the  planting  of  an  appropriate  shade  tree  is  worth  to 
the  city  many  times  25  cents.  Such  a narrow  policy  deserves 
condemnation  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  board  may  be 
brought  to  its  senses.  A prohibitive  tax  on  citv  improvement 
and  progress  is  a move  in  decidedly  the  wrong  direction. 

» * * 

In  discussing  the  proposed  location  of  vSt.  Gaudens'  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Sherman  at  the  foot  of  the  Mall  in  Cen- 
tral park.  New  York  City,  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  beautiful  views  from  that  point,  perhaps  the  fin- 
est park  effects  to  be  found  in  the  world.  He  asks  in  the  New 
York  Posl  whether  an  equestrian  statue  at  the  point  suggested 
will  not  obstruct,  dwarf,  and  even  destroy  the  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  the  perspective  as  seen  in  three  different  ways  from 
this  point,  and,  above  all,  whether  the  site  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mall,  with  its  widely  expanded  area  for  subordinate  groups  and 
architectural  adornments,  is  not  in  all  direction.s — as  you  ap- 
proach it  from  Fifty-ninth  street  as  well  as  when  you  look  away 
from  it — too  essentially  rural,  too  full  of  rustic,  changing  inci- 
dents of  broken  land,  of  swelling  knolls,  and  masses  of  word- 
land  to  admit  of  the  interjection  of  the  necessarily  alien  and  in- 
flexible treatment  of  a colossal  equestrian  statue  and  its  sur- 
roundings. He  further  says:  It  may  be  set  down  as  sure  that 
to  make  a mistake  in  placing  so  dominating  an  object  as  the 
Sherman  equestrian  statue  at  the  foot  of  the  Mall,  would  have 
most  disastrous  and  far-reaching  effects  on  perhaps  as  fine  an 
exhibition  of  the  highest  skill  of  park-making  as  can  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  which,  in  its  way,  is  more  valuable  to  a larger 
number  of  citizens  than  even  the  greatest  of  all  statues.  But 
the  question  is,  as  all  lovers  of  Central  park  have  a right  to  ask 
whether  there  are  not  other  suitable  sites  in  New  York,  such  as 
the  plaza  at  the  corners  of  Central  park.  Long  Acre  .Square  and 
the  foot  of  West  Seventy-.second  street,  which  would  not  involve 
the  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  one  key-point  of  outlook 
from  which  can  be  seen  to  advantage  some  of  the  most  skill- 
fully and  boldly  designed  park  views  in  the  world,  whose  loss 
or  even  injury,  it  should  be  evident,  must  be  irreparable.’’ 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


At  the  town  meeting  held  last  month  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
an  appropriation  of  $10,500  was  made  for  improvements  in 
Walnut  Hills  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  Oakland  cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are 
considering  the  question  of  a suitable  home  for  the  superinten- 
dent. The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
grou  :ds  which  is  examining  plans  and  expenditures. 

* * * 

Perpetual  care  is  a growing  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the 
smaller  cemeteries.  The  Mt.  Vernon  Cemetery  Association 
Trustees,  Ahingtou,  Mass.,  now  hold  $4,700  in  trust  for  the  care 
of  certain  of  its  lots. 

• » 

Another  large  cemetery  scheme  is  being  exploited  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York.  Options  have  been  secured  on 
some  1,000  acres  of  land  at  Northport,  L.  I.,  and  the  matter  has 
been  submitted  to  New  York  capitalists. 

* * # 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Viola  Vose,  who  resided  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  for  many  years,  a sum  of  $5,000  is  bequeathed  to  Grace 
Lawn  cemetery,  Pdkhart,  to  provide  a granite  mausoleum.  The 
fund  is  entrusted  to  the  Knights  ■ of  Pythias  lodge  of  Elkhart. 

* * * 

The  superintendent  of  St.  Joseph's  cemetery,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  appears  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  the  health  offi- 
cers of  that  city,  with  a pos.sibility  of  trouble  for  himself.  The 
cause  is  non-compliance  with  the  laws  requiring  the  top  of  the 
burial  case  to  be  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  the  violation  of  this  law  is  said  to  amount  to  over 
thirtv  instances  in  recent  burials. 

* • * 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  Association, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  years  statement  showed  total  income  for  the 
year,  $19,646,91,  which  included:  sales  of  lots,  $8,655.79;  inter- 
ments, $1,561;  care  of  lots,  $5  021.87.  Among  expenditures 
were;  labor,  $9, 117.31;  supplies,  $637. 17;  expenses,  $2,292.94;  im- 
provements, $2,198.82;  salaries,  $2,610.  Total  amount  of  trust 
funds  and  interest,  April  r,  1900,  $76,843.15. 

* » • 

There  have  been  the  usual  reports  of  vandalism  at  various 
cemeteries  over  the  country,  but  a gratifying  fact  in  connection 
with  these  depredations  is  that  recourse  to  law  is  ha  ing  a very 
wholesome  effect  on  such  miscreants.  The  decorations  at  the 
gates  of  -St.  Agnes  cemetery,  Albany,  N Y.,  consisting  of 
bunches  of  palms,  a custom  adopted  for  Palm  Sunday,  were  in 
part  wrenched  from  their  fastenings  early  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

* * it 

The  danger  to  cemeteries  lying  contiguous  to  railroad 
tracks  was  confirmed  by  a recent  fire  in  the  Negaunee  cemetery, 
Negaunee,  Mich.  A spark  settled  the  fence  separating  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  divisions,  which  quickly  fanned  into  a 
blaze  in  the  high  wind,  and  ran  over  about  an  acre  in  the  Cath- 
olic grounds.  A number  of  headstones  were  destroyed  and  con- 
siderable fencing  before  the  fire  department  could  check  the  de- 
V istation. 

* * * 

The  Catholic  Cemetery  Association  owning  Calvary  and 
Mount  Olivet  cemeteries,  Chicago,  are  preparing  the  propert}- 


purchased  sotne  5 years  ago  for  burial  purposes.  The  new  cem- 
etery called  Mount  Carmel,  contains  160  acres  of  land,  and  is 
located  about  14  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  work  of  construct- 
ing roads  and  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  was  begun  last 
fall.  Mount  Olivet  and  Calvary  are  being  rapidly  occupied, 
and  when  more  ground  is  needed  Mount  Carmel  will  be  read}’. 

» * * 

The  trustees  of  the  cemeteries  of  Delaware,  O.,  are  consid- 
ering the  question  of  erecting  a new  office  building  in  Oak 
Grove  cemetery,  on  modern  lines.  In  the  report  submitted  at 
the  annual  meeting  a gratifying  increase  was  noted  in  the  Per- 
petual Care  P'und,  which  now  amounts  to  $4,336.27,  and  the 
trustees  believe  that  it  will  continue  a healthy  growth  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  smaller  cemeteries  the  main  difficulty  is 
found  in  providing  funds  for  the  old  lots  acquired  years  ago  and 
in  which  interest  has  been  practically  lost,  but  in  many  places 
this  has  been  met  by  the  gene"osity  of  people  of  means  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  whole  cemetery  at  heart. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Forest  Home  cemetery,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  dated  April  ist,  shows  gross  receipts  for  the  year  to  have 
been  $93,521.90.  This  includes  sale  of  lots,  $21,188.90;  graves, 
$2,827;  interments  private  lots,  $2, 173;  cremations,  $1, 100; 
care  of  lots,  $23,610.35;  foundations,  etc.,  $3,545.33.  The  dis- 
bursements included,  general  care  of  cemetery,  11,846.66;  work 
on  lot  owner’s  orders,  $12,632.76;  foundations,  $1,638.72;  .sal- 
aries, $7,000;  cremation  supplies,  $429.36.  The  Reserve  Funds 
amount  to  $156,453.16,  of  which  $26, 179.08  is  the  Perpetual  Care 
Fund,  which  increased  a little  over  $5,000  for  the  year.  There 
were  713  interments  and  44  cremations  during  the  year.  The 
corporation  has  recently  issued  a circular  on  the  latter  impor- 
tant subject  giving  a summary  of  the  state  laws  and  other  in- 
formation for  lot  owners. 

» * * 

Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  has  attached  his  signa- 
ture to  the  bill  to  regulate  interments  in  cities  of  the  third  class 
in  that  state.  The  bill  provides  that  when  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  a city  of  the  third  class  decides  that  further  interments  in 
a cemetery  within  the  city  limits  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
city's  health  it  may  cause  a notice  to  be  served  on  the  penson  or 
corporation  owning  the  cemetery,  and  also  have  the  notice  pub- 
lished once  a week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  a paper  of  the 
city,  directing  the  owners  to  appear  at  a certain  time  and  show 
why  the  city  should  not  prohibit  further  interments  in  the 
grounds  of  the  cemetery  in  question.  The  parties  are  to  be 
given  a hearing,  and  the  Board  may  then  pass  a resolution  pro- 
hibiting further  interments. 

♦ « * 

The  report  of  the  council  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  En- 
gland for  1899  contains  considerable  information  on  the  progress 
of  cremation  as  a substitute  for  earth  burial.  A stride  has  been 
made  in  England  in  the  fact  that  many  municipal  corporations 
have  applied  for  parliamentary  power  to  enable  them  to  piovide 
for  cremation,  and  it  appears  to  have  become  the  practice  to  in- 
sert the  clauses  conferring  such  powers  in  any  bill  promoted  bv 
a municipal  corporation  that  does  not  possess  them.  The  mu- 
nicipality of  Hull  has  constructed  a crematory  under  such  pow- 
ers. Besides  this  the  London  County  Council  is  promoting  a 
bill  in  parliament  to  enable  every  burial  authority  that  desires 
to  do  so  to  provide  crematories  out  of  the  public  taxes.  At  the 
cremation  society’s  plant  at  Woking  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  incinerations  in  1899  over  the  year  1898,  240  be- 
ing the  number  in  both  years,  and  the  total  number  of  crema- 
tions to  date  at  Woking  is  1,523.  During  1S99,  88  bodies  were 
cremated  at  Manchester,  16  at  Glasgow  and  23  at  Liver- 
pool. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A  Plea  for  Walks.” 

Within  a few  years  a good  deal  has  been  said  about  good 
roads.  Ver}'  little  comparatively  has  been  written  or  said  in 
favor  of  good  walks.  Nevertheless  I will  assume  that  a senti- 
ment prevails  in  all  civilized  communities  as  commendatorv 
towards  good  walks  as  good  roads.  A mistake  was  made  some 
fifty  years  ago  when  the  initial  step  was  taken  from  the  church- 
yard burial  ground  to  the  modern  rural  cemetery  by  making  too 
many  crude  walks  which  being  recognized  as  needed  were  never 
properly  prepared  to  serve  such  a purpose.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  ever^'  private  burial  lot  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  public  open  space  along  one  of  its  sides  to  furnish  am- 
ple approach  for  a common  funeral  cortege  to  reach  the  lot 
without  improper  trespass  upon  the  rights  and  reservations  be- 
longing to  neighboring  lots.  These  openings  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  walks  but  treated  as  a part  of  the  lawn,  thus  reducing 
to  a proper  minimum  all  walk  exhibits  and  with  that  a mini- 
mum of  expense  on  account  of  making  and  maintaining  the 
verv  best  arrangement  that  utility  and  elegance  may  require  of 
the  designer. 

I am  yet  quite  far  from  repudiating  all  walks  in  a cemetery . 
I believe  a judicious  laj’-out  of  properly  graded  and  finished 
walks  can  add  largely  to  both  utility  and  beauty.  The  fault  in 
this  part  has  been  too  many  so  called  walks.  The  walk  should 
be  made  worthy  of  its  name,  well  finished  in  form  and  character, 
graceful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Smooth  and  comfortable  to 
the  touch,  dry  and  inviting  when  rain  and  dew  make  lawns 
damp  and  repulsive.  Moreover  the  walk  demands  no  apology 
for  its  use.  It  stands  a voluntary  witness  of  its  own  purpose 
and  utility  at  once.  An  emblem  of  liberty  and  justice  alike, 
with  it  there  comes  no  suggestion  of  trespass  beneath  a sensi- 
tive visitors  feet. 

In  cemetery  work  utility  suggests  many  more  walks  than  a 
good  landscape  requires,  and  therefore  for  appearance  .sake,  we 
may  compromise  on  a basis  commendable  for  prudence  and  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  in  effect. 

If  the  walk  had  always  been  made  what  it  should  have  been 
and  then  kept  in  repair  the  superintendents  of  cemeteries  would 
not  seek  to  have  them  obliterated,  as  many  of  them  are  now  do- 
ing. I am  not  speaking  without  experience  for  I have  been 
there,  and  know"  very  W'ell  how  expensive  the  work  is  to  keep  the 
hillside  canal  piled  wilh  gravel.  We  should  have  no  such  hill- 
side canals  and  the  few  walks  w-e  attempt  to  maintain  should 
justly  be  well  selected  and  then  well  protected  if  that  can  be 
done  within  the  scope  of  reasonable  expense,  or  otherwise  aban- 
don the  project  of  a walk  as  such  and  let  the  ground  be  clothed 
as  is  the  surrounding  lawn. 

The  question  of  justifiable  expense  may  prove  a very  broad 
one  and  worthy  a broad  reply. 

When  we  read  as  we  occasional!}"  do  that  some  cemetery 
association  that  organized  less  than  thirty  years  ago  w"ith  a bor- 
rowed capital  of  less  then  $10,000  is  now"  boasting  that  an  en- 
trance has  been  built  recently  costing  over  ^30,000,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  a walk  of  conceded  good  effects  and  emi- 
nently useful  as  a means  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  leading  to 
some  elevated  vista  above  the  horizon  where  a beautiful  view 
may  be  enjoyed  will  be  worth  all  and  many  more  times  its  cost. 

A good  smooth  and  impermeable  w-alk  surface  can  be  se- 
cured by  means  of  sharp  sand  mixed  with  heated  liquid  asphal- 
tum  and  rolled  down  at  a cost  of  less  then  loc.  per  surface  foot. 
Such  a cost  will  not  exceed  $5.00  per  family  lot  located  along 


the  walk  so  treated.  Such  a walk  will  seldom  need  repair  and 
generally  will  last  fifteen  years  in  good  condition  without  refac 
ing.  All  cemeteries  should  have  good  drives  and  walks.  Also 
lawns,  these  had,  other  good  things  will  be  added. 

B.  B.  Hatheway . 

* * * 

lTH.\CA,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1900. 

Anent  Canna  Flaccida. 

Editor  Park  and  Cerni  tery. 

De.\R  Sir: — In  the  notice  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture  in  your  issue  for  April,  is  the  following: 

“We  cannot  always  agree  with  the  editors  writings,  as  for 
instance,  Canna  flaccida  described  as  ‘sturdy.’  This  is  our  com- 
mon southern  species  and  its  specific  name  aptly  describes  its 
habit  in  contradistinction  to  that  attributed  to  it  by  the  editor.’’ 

Please  allow"  me  to  call  attention  to  three  statements  in  the 
above:  (i)  the  editor  does  not  describe  Canna  flaccida  as 
“sturdy;’’  ( 2)  the  name fl iccida  was  not  given  to  describe  “its 
habit,”  but  to  designate  the  soft  flaccid  flowers;  (3)  asamatter 
of  fact,  Canna  flaccida  is  a sturdy  plant. 

Yours  truly,  L.  H.  Bailey. 


NOTES. 

The  women  of  Claremore,  I.  T.,  after  years  of  quiet  agita- 
tion finally  determined  to  improve  the  local  cemetery,  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  men  of  the  town  to  give  the  necesssary  ser- 
vices, provided  meals  on  the  grounds,  so  long  as  such  were 
necessary.  Although  the  weather  was  cold,  the  little  burial 
ground  was  effectively  improved,  and  this  method  of  creating 
enthusiasm  w"as  greatly  enjoyed.  The  cemetery  is  six  acres  in 
extent  and  contains  many  good  monuments.  The  ladies’  asso- 
ciation has  a membership  of  58  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  en- 
large the  grounds. 

* * * 

Havana,  Cuba,  has  twenty  parks  varying  in  area  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  to  eight  acres,  besides  a botanical  garden, 
which  contains  what  used  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Captain  General.  There  are  also  .seven  miles  of  boulevards,  the 
chief  of  which,  the  Prado,  extends  for  a mile  through  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  is  about  150  feet  w'ide,  with  a centre  strip  of 
shade  trees  and  it  leads  down  to  the  Punta,  or  Point,  precisely 
opposite  Morro  Castle.  Mo.st  of  the  existing  parks  are  located 
in  w"ell-to-do  sections,  but  were  in  comparative  di.sorder  when 
the  United  States  took  possession  la.st  year.  An  effort  was 
made  to  treat  the  parks  after  the  American  fashion  of  law'ns  and 
shrubbery,  but  considerable  oppo.sition  was  manifested  at  this 
offending  tradition,  and  it  has  not  been  extended.  Some  play- 
grounds have  been  provided  which  appear  to  be  w"elcome. 

* * * 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  cemetery  corjroration.  The  report  recently 
issued  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  cemetery  in  the  past,  and  the  statement  of 
accounts  .shows  an  improvement  over  that  of  last  year.  An 
earnest  appeal  is  made  for  contributions  to  establish  a perma- 
nent fund  for  the  general  care  of  the  grounds.  The  corpora- 
tion owns  some  73  acres  in  the  cemetery  proper  and  245  acres  of 
other  valuable  land  which  is  becoming  income  producing  prop- 
erty. The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  March 
1st  last,  was  $12,689.75,  which  includes  lots  .sold  $2, 106;  inter- 
ments $1,511;  care  of  lots  and  foundations  $3,689.49.  Among 
the  expenditures  are:  labor,  $2,752.33;  materials  and  supplies, 
$[,012.02;  salaries,  etc.,  $1,280.  The  Perpetual  Care  Fund 
amounts  to  $26,395.06.  There  were  erected  35  monumeuts  and 
105  headstones  and  markers  and  i iron  fence  removed.  The 
total  number  of  interments  in  the  cemetery  to  January  i,  1900 
is  6,416. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Thj  Care  of  Trees. 

A properly  managed  tree  is  at  all  times 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  supporting 
its  crown,  but  to  do  this  it  must  be  trained 
while  young.  Long  lateral  growth  and 
wild  shoots  must  be  prevented  by  judici- 
ous pruning,  thereby  stimulating  its  back, 
bone,  the  trunk,  to  become  of  sufficient 
strength  and  dimensions  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  branches  and  leaves  of  its  top. 
A top-heavy  tree  will  become  an  early 
windfall.  Shade  trees  on  city  streets  re- 
quire more  attention  in  pruning  than 
other  trees  planted  in  open  spaces.  The 
artificial  surroujidings  will  always  check 
the  natural  condition  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  if  not  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  cultivator  it  will  often 
grow  one  sided  and  crippled.  But  under 
no  condition  should  a tree  be  trimmed 
into  any  form  or  shape.  A truly  perfect^ 
beautiful  tree  is  not  the  one  that  shows 
man’s  handiwork;  therefore  the  art  of 
tree  trimming  is  a knowledge  of  true  sim- 
plicity in  nature.  It  is  a knowledge  of 
how  to  assist  nature  in  bringing  out  the 
vigorous  beauty  and  supreme  adornment 
of  God’s  creation,  the  tree,  given  to  man 
for  enjoyment  and  pleasure. — Fred  Nuss^ 
baumer,  in  The  Minnesota  Horticnltur. 
ist. 

* * 

Propagation  of  Mistletoe, 

In  the  old  world  mistletoe  is  said  to  be 
propagated  by  birds.  They  eat  the  sticky 
berries  and  then  clean  their  bills  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  sticky  .seeds, 
thus  fastened  to  the  branches,  sprout  and 
grow.  As  good  authority  as  Meehan  does 
not  know  of  any  attempt  to  propagate  the 
mistletoe  in  America.— AorM  American 
Hortiiiiltnnst. 

An  Early  Flowering  Shrub. 

Primus  triloba  is  a handsome,  early 
flowering  shrub  which  might  be  oftener 
planted  to  advantage.  In  fact  it  seems  to 
be  but  little  known,  though  my  observa- 
tion may  be  at  fault  on  this  point.  As  I 
have  seen  it,  it  is  a prettier  shrub  than 
the  much  commoner  flowering  almond, 
Prunus  Japonica  (P.  nana. ) The  flowers 
are  large,  double  and  a beautiful  ro.se  pink. 
They  appear  early  in  the  spring,  along 
with  the  wild  violets.  The  shrub  is  neat, 
clean,  six  feet  high  and  healthy  and  hardy 
so  far  as  I have  observed. — F.  A.  Wan^h 
in  Gardening. 

* * * 

The  Tree  Lilac. 

The  rear  of  the  grand  procession  of  li- 
lacs is  now  brought  up  by  the  giant  tree 
lilacs  of  China  and  Japan,  says  S.  C.  Har- 


rison of  York,  Neb.  They  have  a glory 
of  splendid  white  flowers  the  last  of  June. 
They  get  to  be  six  inches  through  and 
thirty  feet  high.  While  going  through 
one  of  the  Boston  parks,  the  superinten- 
dent said:  ‘ This  is  a Japan  lilac  tree  I 
raised  from  seed  twenty  }"ears  ago.”  It 
was  one  mass  of  bloom.  Said  I;  ‘‘That 
tree  would  measure  two  feet  around.” 
He  thought  not.  I measured  it  three  feet 
from  the  ground  and  it  was  two  feet  and 
one-half  in  circumference.  I raised 
the  Chinese  lilac  in  Western  Nebraska, 
the  mo.st  trying  place  on  earth  for  a tree, 
which  has  to  brace  against  a sirocco  with 
1 10  in  the  shade,  and  then  against  40  be- 
low zero,  with  four  years  of  consecutive 
drouth  thrown  in.  But  the  Chinaman 
never  winced,  but  grew’  and  bloomed  amid 
drouth  and  neglect.  With  this  tremend- 
ous reinforcement  to  our  flowering  shrubs, 
we  can  add  beauty  to  our  homes.  I now 
graft  all  my  choice  kinds  of  lilacs  on  the 
root  of  the  Chinese  to  make  them  more 
thrifty  and  to  keep  them  from  sprouting. 
Prof.  Budd  adds:  We  can  fully  endorse 
this  high  estimate  of  the  tree  lilac,  but  to 
give  China  and  Japan  the  credit  of  devel- 
oping such  hardy  trees  is  not  right.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  the  lilac  famil}'  originated 
in  the  dry  interior  climate  of  North  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  tree  type  that  does  not 
sprout  w’e  found  as  a cultivated  tree  in 
most  parts  of  Russia,  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  of  grafting 
the  lilac.  If  seedlings  are  grown  they 
graft  as  readily  as  those  of  the  apple.  Li- 
'ac  seed  grows  readily  if  stratified  as  we 
treat  pits  of  the  stone  fruits.  The  Na- 
tional Nurseryman. 

» * » 

Speaking  of  shade  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honolulu,  American  Gardening  in 
some  notes  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  says 
the  best  is  the  monke3'-pod,  Albizzia  bi- 
color; a tree  of  very  dense  and  spreading 
habit  and  bearing  beautiful  purplish  lilac 
flowers,  which  remind  one  of  Giant  Sweet 
Sultans.  The  tamarind  thrives  here,  at- 
taining a greater  height  than  the  monkey- 
pod,  and  although  the  foliage  is  much 
finer,  it  is  dense  and  gives  ample  shade. 
Splendid  specimens  of  banjan  are  also 
met  with,  one  of  the  best  being  in  the 
grounds  of  the  late  Princess  Kaiulani,  and 
nearU'  overgrowing  her  beautiful  resi- 
dence. There  are  .several  trees  bearing 
remarkably  shewv  flowers;  among  them 
Cae.salpinia  regia,  becomes  w’hen  in  bloom 
a mass  of  flaming  scarlet,  and  a varietj’  of 
Cassia  commonly  called  Golden  Show’er, 
bears  enorniou  '> golden-yellow  flower  clus- 
ters. The  seed  pods  of  these  two  trees 


are  usually  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length. 

Plant  Curiosities. 

Many  plants  in  common  cultivation 
show  some  striking  peculiarities  and  when 
we  know  where  to  look  for  these  odd 
features  and  how  to  exhibit  them  they 
never  fail  to  be  exceedingly  interesting. 

Schinus rnolle,  the  ‘‘Peruvian  pepper,” 
used  as  a shade  tree  in  California,  and 
often  grow’ti  in  the  Eastern  States  for 
temporarv  effects  in  Summer,  shows 
peculiar  antics  when  pieces  of  the  leaves 
are  thrown  on  the  surface  of  w’ater.  The 
pieces  will  immediately  start  along  the 
surface  in  short  jerks,  sometimes  varj’ing 
the  performance  bj’  spinning  around 
rapid!)-.  The.se  motions  are  caused  by 
the  exudation  of  the  resin  from  the  bruis- 
ed parts  of  the  leaf. 

When  the  seed  vessels  of  Oxalistropeo- 
lioides  are  ripe  a little  disturbance  with 
the  hand  will  cause  myriads  of  the  seeds 
to  fly  in  all  directions. 

Desmodium  gyrans,  known  as  the  ‘‘In- 
dian telegraph  plant,”  is  the  only  one 
with  which  I am  acquainted  that  keeps 
up  a very  perceptible  motion  of  the  lateral 
leaflets  without  interference  in  any  wa\’. 
The  leaves  are  formed  of  one  large 
terminal  leaflet  and  two  small  ones.  It 
is  the  smaller  ones  which  are  continually 
on  the  move.  The  upward  movement  is 
slow  and  jerkj’,  but  the  downward  motion 
is  rapid.  The  circuit  is  completed  in 
about  tw’o  minutes.  Sensitive  plants  are 
numerous  in  cultivation;  the  two  genera, 
mimosa  and  oxalis,  supply  most  of  them. 
The  leaves  are  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
thej'  either  close  the  leaflets  with  the 
superior  surfaces  together,  or  the  reverse. 
Oxalis  sensitiva,  O.  Ortgiesii  and  O. 
bupleurifolia  close  downwards.  In  Mimosa 
pudica  the  leaflets  close  up  and  the  leaf 
stems  fall  down.  In  a very  warm  house, 
if  the  end  leaflets  are  touched  very  gentl\-, 
those  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  leaf 
division  will  close  in  pairs  with  great 
precision.  In  M.  sensitiva  the  joints  or 
hinges  at  the  bases  of  the  leaf  divisions 
are  almost  white  in  color,  but  when  the 
leaf  is  in  the  act  of  closing  this  color 
changes  to  greenish  yellow. 

The  ‘‘squirting  cucumber,”  Ecbaliuni 
elaterium,  belonging  to  the  squa.sh  fatnih’, 
gets  its  name  from  the  singular  manner 
in  which  the  seeds  are  ejected  from  the 
fruit.  When  ripe  a slight  touch  causes 
the  fruit  to  become  separated  from  the 
stem,  and  ow’ing  to  the  violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  rind,  camsed  b)’  this  separation, 
the  seeds  are  ejected  with  great  force. 
They  are,  of  course,  mixed  with  the  pulp, 
and  if  the  mass  comes  in  the  direction  of 
the  investigator  the  consequences  are  not 
altogether  pleasant. — G.  IV.  O.  in  Flor- 
ists Exchange. 
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Personal. 

J.  C.  Cline,  .superintendent  of  Wood- 
land cemetery,  Dayton,  O.,  has  had  to  de- 
cline an  appointment  on  the  Park.Coni- 
mission  on  account  of  his  cemetery  duties. 

The  Marion  Cemetery  As.sociation,  Ma- 
rion, O.,  has  engaged  Mr.  F.  J.  Van  Horn 
of  Zanesville,  O.,  as  superintendent  to 
succeed  Mr.  John  Wilson,  whose  death  on 


-April  17th  was  deeply  regretted  by  the 
officials  of  the  cemetery,  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  associated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Dell  Park  cem- 
etery, Natick,  Alass.,  Mr.  N.  B.  Goodnow 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself  as  presi- 
dent for  another  year,  with  E.  Clark, 
treasurer  and  1.  N.  Hill,  clerk  and  super- 
intendent. W.  1).  Parlin  was  elected 
trustee  for  7 years.  All  have  served  in 
past  years.  The  cash  receipts  for  the 
3’ear  were  ^1,798.85,  and  expenditures 
$1,639.11.  The  grounds  were  surveyed 
and  platted  last  fall  and  considerable  im- 
provement will  be  carried  out  this  year. 

The  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  b_v 
the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  As.socia- 
tion in  the  preparations  for  the  annual 
convention  which  this  j-ear  is  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  O.  Information  has  been 
received  that  a number  of  important 
papers  will  be  presented  discussing  some 
of  the  essential  features  of  cemetery  con- 
trol and  improvement,  but  to  further 
round  out  and  more  fulU-  cover  the  field 
the  committee  earnestly  recjuest  papers  on 
the  following  subjects:  “Ideal  Man- 
agement and  Care  versus  Income,’’  “The 
most  Satisfactory  System  of  Pumping 
Water;  Variety  of  Puiiips;  Methods  of  Di.s- 
tributing  AVater,’’  “Perpetual  or  .Annual 
Care,  Provisions  for  Poor  or  Sick  Ceme- 
tery Phnployees;"  “Insects  and  Pests  In- 
jurious in  Cemeteries  (Moles,  Mice,  Chip- 
munks, Skunks,  etc.,’’  ) “the  best  Paving 
for  Gutters. ' ' Members  of  the  association 
will  help  the  committee  greatly  bv  in- 
forming Mr.  J.  C.  Dix,  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery, Cleveland,  G.,  at  an  early  day  of 
their  willingness  to  contribute  papers  on 
either  of  the  above  subjects,  or  on  anv 
other  topic  valuable  to  the  membership.* 

Another  pertinent  question  needing  im- 
mediate action  is  that  connected  with  ob- 
taining reduced  rates  for  the  railroad 
journey  to  Cleveland.  Unless  the  assur- 
ance can  be  given  to  the  railroad  offi- 
cials that  100  members  will  attend  the 
convention  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  reduction.  It  is  highly  important  that 
every  member  likely  to  attend  should 
send  notice  without  delay  to  Mr.  George 
M.  Painter,  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemeter}-, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  so  that  he  maj- be  forti- 
fied to  make  the  regular  application  to 
the  railroad  as.sociation.  Such  notifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  intending  to 
be  present  at  the  convention  will  be  of 
great  assistance  and  will  .save  much  un- 
necessary labor  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  a 
larger  attendance  of  cemetery  trustees 
and  other  officials,  and  the  central  loca- 
tion of  Cleveland  should  unquestionably 
ensure  a sufficient  number  to  .secure  the 
reduced  rates.  Cleveland  is  a beautiful 
city  containing  much  of  interest,  which 
should  also  favor  a large  delegation  of 
ladies. 

Brief  questions  for  the  Question  Box  are 
also  requested.  This  is  a prolific  source 
of  valuable  discu.ssion,  generally  touching 
upon  details  not  alwaj’s  coming  within 
the  province  of  special  papers. 

A meeting  was  held  last  month  in  the 
Museum  Building,  New  A'ork  Botanical 
Garden,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
horticultural  society.  James  Wood,  presi- 


dent of  the  Eastern  New  A'ork  Horticul- 
tural Society  presided.  .A  committee  cf 
twenty-five  was  appointed  to  frame  a con- 
stitution and  nominate  officers. 

The  Gaertner  Verein  Horten,sia  has  bee  n 
organized  by  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oakland,  Cal.  The  officers  are:  Henry 
Mayer,  landscape  and  head  gardener  of 
the  Dunsmuir  Garden,  near  San  Leandro, 
president;  Adolf  Nissen,  vice-president; 
Albert  Mallv,  treasurer;  Eugene  Burger, 
secretary.  The  members  propose  to  fur- 
nish information  to  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gardens  anel  gardening. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  June  5,  6,  7. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Columbus, 
O.,  Horticultural  Society,  two  important 
papers  of  general  interest  were  read: 
“The  Planting  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,’’  by  Prof.  Win.  R.  Lazenby,  and 
“The  Relation  of  the  Horticultural  Sc- 
cietv  to  Parks  and  Public  Grounds  ’’  bv 
Prof.  F.  A.  Brady. 


.An  effective  remedy  for  the  forest  tent- 
caterpillar,  maple  worm,  canker  worm, 
tussock-moth,  elm-leaf  beetle  and  all 
other  leaf-eating  insects  is  found  in  “Dis- 
parene,"  the  basis  of  which,  arsenate  of 
lead,  has  been  used  with  great  success  bj- 
the  Ma.ssachusetts  Gypsy  Moth  Commis- 
sion. It  is  used  in  the  leading  parks  of 
the  country.  It  is  prompt  in  its  effect. 
It  clears  infested  trees  of  insects  in  from 
one  to  three  daj’s.  “Disparene”  adheres 
to  the  foliage  throughout  the. season,  thus 
pre.serving  the  trees  from  further  insect 
attacks.  No  other  insecticide  does  this. 
It  is  superior  to  Paris  Green  because  re- 
spraying is  not  nece.ssary  after  each  rain 
storm.”  “Di.sparene”  does  not  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  siirae  ing  tank,  but  re- 
mains susiiended  and  is  easily  applied. 
Paris  Green  and  London  P'urple  settle  and 
require  constant  stiring  to  insure  a uni- 
form s])ray.  “Disparene”  will  not  injure 
the  most  delicate  foliage.  Hence,  there 
is  no  dan.ger  from  apply  ing  large  quan- 
tities of  this  insecticide. 

I'or  further  information,  price,  etc.,  ad- 
dress Bowker  Chemical  Company,  43 
Chatham  street,  Boston.  68  Broad  street 
New  York. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Received. 


Report  of  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers, Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  year  1899, 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  half  tones  and 
pen  and  ink  drawings.  Besides  the  . sual 
financial  and  other  reports  the  pamphlet 
contains  a list  of  the  native  and  adapted 
plants  growing  in  the  parks. 

Journal  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural 
Society,  Columbus,  O.,  for  1899,  This  is 
the  annual  report  of  the  society,  and  con- 
tains the  constitution  of  the  .society,  li.st 
of  members  and  officers,  and  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  together  with  papers  and 
di.scussions.  The  papers  and  discussions 
mainh'  refer  to  fruit  culture,  but  there  are 
.several  interesting  papers  on  forestrj-  con- 
ditions and  one  on  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  of  Boston,  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  park  requirements  of  Colum- 
br.s. 

Mount  Greenwood  cemeterj',  Chicago. 
Rules,  Regulations,  etc.  Illustrated  with 
half  tone  engravings. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

( Continued . ) 

Transactions  of  the  Cremation  Society 
of  England  for  1899.  Some  information 
from  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

From  Rev.  G.  F.  Houck,  manager  Cal- 
vary cemetery',  Cleveland,  O.,  a number 
of  views  in  the  cemetery,  among  them 
the  Receiving  Vault,  entrance  to  grounds 
and  hand  hearse  for  receiving  casket  from 
Fllectric  Funeral  car. 

Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  No.  182.  Sugar  Beet  Investiga- 
tions for  1S99.  By  J.  L.  Stone  and  L.  A. 
Clinton. 

Annual  report  of  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Part  II.  Be- 
sides the  usual  letter  pre.ss  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  station,  the  book  con- 
tains valualrle  papers  on  important  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  topics.  Other 
matters  of  further  general  interest  are: 
"The  Spraying  of  Plants,”  by  W.  M. 
Munson;  and  there  is  a very  complete  il- 
lustrated paper  on  the  apple  insects  of 
Maine. 

Forty-second  annual  report  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Missouri.  Among 
a large  amount  of  interesting  matter  are 
papers  on;  "The  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den and  what  it  is  doing  for  Horticulture;” 
"Deciduous  Trees  for  Street  or  Lawn;” 
“Making  Lawns;”  "the  Ornamentation 
of  Rural  Schools  and  Rural  Homes;” 
"Care  and  Management  of  Street  Trees;” 
"Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants;”  "Out- 
door Art.  ” Tree  Planting  in  our  Cities.” 
The  volume  contains  a fund  of  informa- 
tion on  horticultural  matters  in  the  com- 
mittee reports. 
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and  Out-door  rlrt  Associa- 
tion held  in  Chicago  in  the  early  days  of  the  month, 
points  to  a still  greater  stride  in  the  progress  of  this 
association.  Quiet  enthusiasm  seemed  to  prevail  and 
the  reports  that  were  submitted  by  the  several  com- 
mittees assigned  to  the  work,  showed  that  great  ac- 
tivity and  devotion  to  the  cause  was  not  a matter 
only  of  the  annual  meeting  but  was  the  habit  of  the 
association.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
some  of  the  papers  read  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  and  will  afford  instructive  and  sugges- 
tive reading  to  all  desirous  of  improvement  in  the 
directions  advocated.  That  the  association  has  al- 
ready entered  upon  its  mission,  and  that  that  mis- 
sion was  waiting  to  be  filled,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  results  of  each  of  its  previous  con- 
ventions has  been  to  greatly  stimulate  the  workers 
in  the  cause  of  out-door  improvement  and  to  bring 
about  accomplished  facts.  In  each  of  the  cities 
hitherto  visited  in  convention  it  is  unhesitatingly 
declared  that  much  good  has  actually  resulted  from 
the  proceedings  as  educational  facts,  as  well  as 
from  the  influence  of  contact  with  men  anxious  to 
disseminate  ideas  which  training  and  experience 
have  denunstrated  to  be  timely  and  uplifting.  The 
effect  of  the  meeting  is  already  exerting  a powerful 
nfluence  in  Chicago.  It  has  stimulated  the  re- 


formers to  greater  exertions,  has  shown  to  the  pub- 
lic the  actual  need  of  the  reforms  advocated  in 
terms  suited  to  their  intelligence,  and  has  discussed 
the  possibilities  in  so  persuasive  and  instructive  a 
manner,  that  before  the  enthusiasm  subsides  there 
is  hardly  a doubt  but  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
secure  some  of  the  advantages  promised.  The  bill 
board  nuisance  is  already  before  the  city  council 
for  some  action. 

TUBLIC  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is 

INTETiEST  IN  the  wide-spread  interest  observable 
^A^fStwG  tends  to  improve  the  con- 

ditions of  our  out-door  surroundings. 
Especially  is  this  noticeable  at  the  meetings  of  socie- 
ties and  clubs  not  primarily  organized  to  promote 
such  matters,  but  which  have  caught  the  enthusiasm 
and  are  lending  a willing  hand  in  the  good  work. 
One  cannot  examine  the  reports  of  the  current  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Women’s  Clubs,  Municipal  Art 
Leagues,  Horticultural  Societies,  etc.,  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  public  and  private  grounds  is  one 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  as  a 
necessity  in  our  progressive  development.  Topics 
are  discussed  at  these  meetings  which  have  a highly 
educational  influence  in  the  community,  and  being 
made  important  questions  in  associations  of  such  di- 
verging interests  it  tends  to  diffuse  the  informa- 
tion and  beget  reciprocal  consideration  from  the 
masses.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  architectural 
and  sculptural  societies  should  encourage  and  aid 
in  the  work,  as  it  must  in  a measure  redound  to 
their  success.  But  all  the  efforts  above  referred  to 
find  further  development  through  the  Improvement 
Associations  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
progressive  community,  and  it  may  from  this  be 
seen  what  an  impetus  this  commendable  object  has 
already  received. 

INSTIRATION  Fresh  inspiration  for  the  cause 

of  Improvement  Associations, 
in  which  we  and  our  readers 
should  feel  such  deep  interest,  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome  of.  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  held  in  Chicago.  At 
this  meeting  a woman’s  auxiliary  was  organized 
which  will  form  a connecting  link  between  the  asso- 
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ciation  and  the  hundreds  of  women’s  clubs  through- 
out the  country.  By  this  means  the  work  of  the 
association  will  be  brought  directly  before  such  fav- 
ored women  as  have  both  the  time  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  do  just  the  work  that  they  are  best  fitted  to 
do  and  which  most  needs  doing,  viz:  improving  the 
every  day  surroundings  of  the  masses.  As  we  have 
often  said  in  these  columns,  no  work  is  better  worth 
doing,  none  is  so  greatly  needed,  and  certainly  no 
one  can  do  it  better  than  the  intelligent  women  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  further  said  that  they  can 
undertake  no  work  that  will,  while  benefitting  others, 
also  add  so  surely  to  their  own  health  and  happi- 
ness. For  such  reasons  every  woman  who  reads 
these  lines,  if  she  is  not  already  a member,  is  urged 
to  join  the  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association 
which  will  give  her  the  right  to  become  a momber 
of  the  Woman’  Auxiliary  and  make  her  eligible  to 
be  sent  as  a delegate  from  her  Wc  man’s  Impro\e- 
ment  Club  to  the  Federation  of  Clubs  of  her  s'ate. 


Tree,”  the  Value  of  Foliage  about  Buildings,’ 
“Cemeteries,”  “Basins,  Shore  Lines  and  Rocks,” 
“Sculpture  and  its  Surroundings,”  “Rocks  and 
Paths,”  etc.  Under  such  heads  the  groups  of  photo- 
graphs exhibited,  quite  adequately  represented  the 
reason  for  certain  treatment,  as  well  as  the  good  and 
bad  practice  in  landscape  art  as  at  present  recog- 
nized. The  range  of  subjects  in  which  landscape 
art  plays  a part  was  also  set  fmth,  as  also  its 
possibilities  in  situations  not  usually  recognized  as 
capable  of  improvement ; it  also  conclusively  indi- 
cated that  art  out  of-doors  offers  a large  field  for  ef- 
fort and  with  promises  of  results  amply  justifying 
the  activity  of  the  association.  That  such  exhibits 
might  be  collected  and  used  to  educational  advan- 
tage in  Improvement  Associations  generally,  is  a 
suggestion  that  occurs  at  the  moment,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  to  secure  photographs  in  this  age  of  the 
camera  at  little  expense,  and  as  an  aid  in  such 
missionary  work  they  are  of  inestimable  advantage. 


epARK  important  matter  now  being  agi- 

CONSOLIDATION,  tated  in  Chicago  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  its  three  park  systems  under  one  management 
and  control.  At  present  the  three  systems  are  the 
south,  the  west  and  north,  the  two  latter  dominated 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  with  all  the  posssibili- 
ties  and  actualities  of  political  influence  which  such 
a condition  invariably  invites.  The  South  Park 
management  has  always  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  is  managed  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Circuit  Judges.  The  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  north  and  west  side  systems  has  for  some 
years  past  attracted  public  censure,  and  with  little 
prospect  of  amelioration  under  the  present  form  of 
government,  and  to  remedy  matters  a strong  move- 
m jnt  has  set  in  to  create  a homogeneous  system 
of  park  management  to  supplant  the  existing  un- 
satisfactory divided  responsibility.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  secure  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a park  commission  who  shall  have  charge  of  all 
the  Chicago  parks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  so  formulated  as  to  eliminate  the  baneful  influ- 
ences which  have  so  seriouly  affected  park  affairs  in 
the  past. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC  A feature  of  the  recent  conven- 
An-r  of  American  Park  and 

(Jut-door  Art  Association,  and 
one  that  attracted  considerable  attention  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  photographs,  wliich  were  very  conveniently 
arranged  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Art  Institute. 
They  comprised  agreat  variety  of  subjects  and  v\  tre 
grouped  under  heads  designed  to  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  their  arrangement.  Such  heads  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  conspicuous:  “The  Value  of  a Simple 


LANDSCAPE  It  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
that  t lic  dc  vcl opm c n t of  I a 11  ds cti  pc  art 
in  cemeteries  has  - been  free  from  the 
limitations  and  obstructive  tendencies  of  political 
machinations,  so  that  where  conditions  permitted 
full  sway  to  the  artistic  accomplishments  of  the  sup- 
erintendent the  results  have  been  generally  satis- 
factory from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that 
the  physical  requirements  of  a cemetery  tend  greatly 
to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  landsc.ipe  gardener, 
particularly  as  regards  the  large  area  of  road  sur- 
face and  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  monumental  woik; 
nevertheless  we  have  manyexamples  in  the  country 
where,  with  all  the  difficulties  encountered,  the 
landscape  effects  are  of  a high  order,  and  of  ihat 
quality  which  betokens  untrammeled  artistic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  designer.  Landscape  art  on  the 
ground  like  landscape  art  on  the  canvas  does  not  per 
mit  of  Interference  for  the  best  results.  Every  com- 
ponent detail  of  the  finished -work  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  artist’s  mind,  each  to  a specified  end, 
and  the  whole  to  form  a completed  picture.  Inter- 
ference from  any  direction  and  from  any  cause  must 
of  necessity  conduce  to  at  least  lack  of  harmony  in 
arrangement  as  ordained  by  the  designer  and  per- 
haps complete  failure  in  the  end  from  the  same 
standpoint.  The  development  of  the  lawn  plan  in 
cemetery  design  and  the  opportunities  for  so  high 
an  order  of  landscape  gardening,  has  done  much  in 
the  great  work  of  improving  taste  in  out-door  work, 
and  has  furthermore  drawn  public  attention  in  some 
cities  to  the  cemetery  superintendent  as  a fitting 
man  for  association  with  the  city  officials  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  public  grounds,  street  trees  and  out- 
door improvement  generally. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association  convened  at 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  June  5th. 
Previous  to  the  opening  session  the  headquarters  of 
the  association  were  installed  at  the  Auditorium 
Annex,  the  temporary  home  of  the  visiting  mem- 
bers, so  conveniently  located  in  connection  with 
the  Art  institute,  that  a better  combination  for  the 


besides  the  attendance  of  friends  and  visitors  should 
be  considered  quite  satisfactory,  even  though  it  did 
not  meet  enthusiastic  anticipations. 

Tuesday,  June  5. — Morning  Session. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  session  of  the  con- 
vention opened  with  the  introduction  by  President 
Charles  M.  Coring,  of  Dr.  Howard  S.  Taylor,  who 
in  the  absence  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  prevented  from  attending  by  important 
business,  welcomed  the  association  in  his  behalf. 
Dr.  Taylor  referred  to  the  conditions  attending  the 


VIEW  IN  WASHINGTON  I'.\RK,  CHICAGO. 

Mass  planting,  on  site  formerly  occupied  by  formal  gardening,  consisting  of  perennials  and  flowering  shrubs. 


successful  conduct  of  so  important  a meeting  could 
hardly  be  devised.  The  beautiful  building  of  the 
Art  Institute  with  its  magnificent  collections  of  art 
treasures,  its  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall  in  which  the 
sessions  were  held,  a room  designed  expressly  for 
such  purposes,  having  all  the  accesssories  for  the 
comfort,  interest  and  aesthetic  tastes  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  proceedings,  offered  a concert  of  con- 
ditions most  appropriate  for  the  convention  of  an 
association  so  closely  allied  to  the  highest  manifes- 
tations of  national  artistic  progress. 

There  was  a shade  of  disappointment  apparent 
on  the  faces  of  those  members  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  program  at  the  moderate  attendance, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  association  is 
but  four  years  old,  and  that  its  membership  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  a gathering  of  over  50 


creation  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  its  development 
and  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  im- 
provement and  the  provision  of  more  small  parks 
for  the  recreation  and  health  of  the  masses.  Among 
the  statistics  quoted  was  the  fact  that  58  milllions 
of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  drink  in  Chicago, 
one-quarter  of  which  would  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary parks  for  the  increasing  population.  He  paid 
a glowing  tribute  to  the  results  already  apparent  of 
the  work  of  the  association  and  closed  with  a warm 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  city  cfficials. 

After  briefly  replying  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the  presi- 
dent next  introduced  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  presi- 
dent of  the  xVrt  Association  of  Chicago.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Heckman  drew  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  municipal  art  question  in  a 
number  of  cities,  and  its  progress.  He  spoke  of 
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the  wonderful  work  of  the  World’s  Fair  and  its  far 
reaching  effects,  and  closed  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  future  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Heckman  was  followed  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight, 
secretary  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago, 
who  among  many  good  things,  spoke  of  the  sug- 
gestive work  accomplished  in  the  section  of  the 
league’s  operations  pertaining  to  the  improvement 
of  homes.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  league  with  the  drainage  trustees  in 
the  matter  of  bridge  designs  for  the  sanitary  district 
and  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  water  frontage 
of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  from  which  much  inspira- 
tion  can  be 
gained. 

President 
Coring  briefly 
replied  in  ap- 
propriate terms 
to  the  words  of 
welcome  of  the 
foregoing 
speakers,  after 
which  he  read 
his  annual  ad- 
dress.  He 
opened  with  a 
reference  to  the 
influence  of  the 
association  i n 
various  direc- 
tions and  the  ; 
great  increase 
in  the  number 
of  improvement 
associations  throughout  the  country.  He  spoke 
upon  the  importance  of  interesting  and  educating 
the  public  school  children  in  questions  relating  to 
out-door  art  and  referred  to  some  of  the  practical 
results  of  this  policy  in  several  sections  of  the 
country,  notably  that  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
the  children  have  become  the  guardians  of  the  street 
trees,  and  have  so  stimulated  public  sentiment  that 
a demand  on  the  city  council  for  $20,000  for  their 
care,  was  granted.  The  remarkable  results  attained 
in  Carthage,  Mo. , under  the  leadership  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  was  commented  upon, 
and  the  excellent  work  and  its  results  among  the 
children  of  Minneapolis,  due  to  the  women  of  that 
city  was  described.  In  his  concluding  remarks  Mr. 
Coring  said: 

“Who  can  say,  too,  but  what  the  longing  for  rural  sights 
and  sounds  may  not  thus  be  cultivated,  and  the  tendency  to 
dangerous  urban  centralization  receive  a wholesome  check?  We 
all  deplore  in  the  present  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  country- 
pursuits,  the  aversion  of  the  farmer’s  son  for  the  occupation  of 
the  father — ready  to  his  hand,  an  occupation  too  frequently  dis- 


carded for  penury,  or  at  least  a precarious  existence  in  a thickly 
populated  city.  Our  agricultural  colleges  are  combating  this 
mistaken  idea  in  a most  practical  manner.  First,  they  teach  the 
student  that  brains  and  education  bear  inestimable  fruit  in  farm- 
ing, as  elsewhere.  Next,  that  more  than  a btire  living  can  be 
made  by  a farmer  w'ho  understands  his  business;  comfort,  even 
luxury,  can  gradually  be  obtained.  Lastly,  and  most  important, 
the  philosophy  and  poetry,  the  ethics  of  existence,  need  not  be 
banished  by  petty  ambition  or  material  considerations.  The 
farmer  can  be  the  peer  of  his  city  brother  in  love  of  nature,  and 
appreciation  of  the  highest  contemporaneous  thought. 

“Such  institutions  as'  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Ijoth 
ennoble,  and  are  ennobled  by,  the  study'  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, which  combining  art  and  science,  is,  at  last,  finding  its 
true  place  in  the  daily  economy  of  the  world. 

“A  writer  for  the  Humane  Society  urges  that  ‘the  criminals 
of  the  future  are  in  our  public  schools  to-day;  we  can  mould 
them  now  if  we  wish.  The  future  is  now  in  our  hands.’  It 
might  be  added  they  are  also  in  our  streets  and  parks.  Will 
anyone  contradict  the  theory  that  the  higher  nature  of  children 

is  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  when  liv- 
ing in  a city'  where 
attractive  thor- 
oughfares  and 
beautiful  parks 
teach  them  gently 
persuasive  lessons? 
Such  a metropolis 
clearly  illustrates  in 
u n m i s t akable,  if 
silent,  language, 
that  utility  and 
beauty  can  be  co- 
existent, that  the 
city,  as  a whole, 
cares  for  the  wel- 
fare and  pleasure  of 
its  inhabitants,  as 
individuals,  as  a 
wise  mother  cares 
for  her  children; 
that  as  they  are 
considered  and 
cared  for,  so  must 
they  consider  and 
care  for  those  less 
favored  and  weaker 
than  themselves, 
including  the  dumb 
half  of  creation. 
Will  not  the  boy 
whose  attention 
has  been  attracted  by  the  well-kept  collection  of  animals  in  a 
park  menagerie,  where  he  feeds  the  graceful  deer  and  clown- 
like bears  with  his  own  hands,  and  notes  the  solicitude  dis- 
played by  the  park  attendants  for  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
spot,  the  squirrels  and  birds,  be  less  apt  to  display  cruelty  to  all 
animals  thereafter?  Will  not  the  girl,  as  her  eye  is  gratified 
by  the  brilliant  plumage,  and  her  ear  is  filled  with  the  joyous 
and  varied  voices  of  the  feathered  songsters,  ponder  upon  their 
usefulness,  innocence  and  beauty;  in  other  words,  their  right  to 
live  and  be  less  ready  to  have  these  beautiful  inhabitants  of 
the  trees  slaughtered  by  the  millions  for  the  adornment  of  her- 
self and  sex?  It  is  both  sad  and  shameful,  at  the  present  time, 
that  public  sentiment  has  not  accomplished  what  law  is  begin- 
ning to  demand — the  protection  of  birds. 

“Ex-Mayor  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  securing 
small  parks  and  playgrounds  said:  ‘In  planning  the  city  of  New 
A"ork  the  children  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.’  Is  not  that 
true  of  all  of  our  cities?  Have  we  provided  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  children  as  we  should?  Thanks  to  the  few 
who  have  realized  the  necessity  for  other  playgrounds  than  the 
public  streets,  some  of  our  larger  cities  have  provided,  at  enor- 
mous cost,  small  areas  in  densely'  populated  sections  with  most 
gratifying  results.  This  movement  should  be  inaugurated  in 
every  city,  and  in  every  park  there  should  be  a section  provided 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  children.  Playgrounds  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  ward.  When  our  city  rulers  realize  the  tnAh  of 
this,  there  will  be  a decrease  of  crime,  and  in  the  death  rate, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
youth. 

“I  have  presented  this  subject  of  the  education  »f  childre  • 
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because  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  convinced  me 
that  the  object  of  this  asssociation  will  be  more  quickly  realized 
through  this  source,  and  recommend  that  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  upon  returning  to  their  homes,  promote  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  children  into  improvement  associations,  and 
encourage  the  teachers  of  public  schools  to  give  their  pupils  les- 
sons in  nature  study,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  greater 
usefulness  and  in  many  instances  a means  for  obtaining  a liveli- 
hood in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  occupations  ever  engaged  in 
by  individuals  of  either  sex.” 


After  the  president’s  address  the  reports  of  offi- 
cers and  committees  were  presented.  The  secre- 
tary’s report  recorded  a large  increase  in  member- 
ship, which  numbers  over  300  and  represents  85  cities 
and  towns  in  28  states  and  in  Catlada.  The  treas- 
urer’s report  also 
showed  continued 
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improvement.  Dr. 

W.  W.  Folwell, 

Minneapolis,  chair- 
man of  committee  on 
“Park  Census,”  re- 
ported that  as  the 
census  law  makes  no 
provision  for  statis- 
tics on  parks,  further 
legislation  would  be 
necessary  to  secure 
action.  This  report 
was  received  and 
committee  con- 
tinued. 

An  important 
committee  report  was 
that  presented  by 
Prof.  Wm.  J.  Beal, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
the  committee  on 
“Prizes  for  Designs.” 

After  ably  discussing 
the  position  of  the 

association  in  the  question  and  reviewing  the  pos- 
sible results  to  be  obtained  by  a well  ordered  system 
of  prize  giving,  and  in  whi  h women’s  clubs  and 
similar  organizations  should  be  urged  to  co-operate, 
the  report  concludes  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

“However  carefully  }'Our  committee  may  attempt  to  be 
specific  in  making  schedules  for  prizes  for  plans  ancl  their  exe- 
cution for  the  improvement  of  home  surroundings,  it  vyill  often 
need  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  price  of  lots  and  houses  in  differ- 

ent  towns.  , c .i  • r 

“We  suge^est  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes  ror  the 
best  plans,  so  far  as  seen  from  the  streeHn  front  and  pe  rear 
from  the  alley  of  lot  and  house  valued  at  $300  to  |8oo.  Another 
list  of  premiums  for  places  valued  at  over  |,Soo  to  $1500  Another 
list  of^premiums  for  places  valued  at  over  fi.5<3p  to  f;3,ooo. 
Another  list  of  premiums  for  places  valued  at  over  fi,ooo. 

“The  judges  may  be  selected  by  the  persons  or  members  of 

societies  offering  prizes.  , i r 

“Another  set  of  prizes  may  be  offered  for  plans  suitable  for 
more  costly  residences,  in  which  the  use  of  vines  annual  or  per- 
ennial is  made  a leading  feature,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  plants. 
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“.Another  set  for  plans  in  wdiich  ferns  are  a conspicuous 
feature. 

“.Another  set  for  plans  in  which  perennial  herbs  are  a con- 
spicuous jiart. 

“.Another  for  th  ■ ns  of  shrubbery  in  street  planting,  not 
excluding  trees. 

“We  especially  recommend  the  prizes  to  boys  for  making 
good  vegetable  gardens.  These  gardens  maj'  be  either  on  pri- 
vate ground  or  on  ground  supplied  by  Improvement  Associa- 
tions or  Corporations.  No  form  of  prize  offering  will  be  so  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  in  the  community  as  this.  We  earnestly 
recommend  the  offering  of  prizes  or  of  giving  in  some  other 
way  enconragement  for  the  improvement  of  suburban  homes, 
also  for  the  home  surroundings  of  farmers  where  practicable. 
Dwellers  in  those  latter  places  usually  need  encouragement 
quite  as  much  as  people  living  in  city  or  village. 

“As  the  owner  who  is  planting  for  the  second  or  third  year 

has  a very  decided  ad- 
vantage over  him  who  is 
just  beginning,  it  may  be 
well  to  divide  the  prizes, 
in  each  offering  the  larger 
prizes  for  first  year’s  w'ork 
and  the  smaller  for  work 
of  the  second  or  third 
year,  or,  if  desired,  the 
prizes  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  yards  show’ing 
the  greatest  improvement 
during  the  year.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  one  continuous  com- 
mittee throughout  a series 
of  3’ears. 


“When  the  facts  will 
warrant  it,  and  sometimes 
when  they  do  not,  all 
classes  of  people  enjoy 
showing  visitors  about  the 
town  in  which  the}’  live, 
pointing  out  the  finest 
residences,  streets,  shrubs 
and  other  plants  used  for 
decoration.  The  poorer 
streets  are  not  visited,  or, 
if  the)’  are,  apologies  are 
made  in  their  behalf.  We 
hope  to  add  to  the  interest 
alread}’  manifested  in 
beautifying  humble  homes 
in  a few’  of  the  cities  of 
this  country  by  making  it 
quite  univeijsal. 

“In  connection  with 
schools  and  parks,  w’e 
cannot  too  strongl}’  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  in  authoritv, 
the  importance  of  botanic  gardens,  even  though  small,  in  which 
many  of  the  leading  natives  and  e.xotics  shall  each  be  represented 
by  a good  specimen  accurately  labeled.  These  w’ill  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  an}’  citizen  in  the  neighborhood,  rich  or  poor,  if  so 
inclined,  to  compare  and  take  notes  of  his  favorites  for  certain 
purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We  refer  w’ith  satisfaction 
to  gardens  of  this  kind  at  Harvard  University;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Buffalo,  N.  A^. ; and  Bronx  Park  in  New  A"ork  City;  and  there 
are  others  of  less  pretentioii  springing  up  in  many  portions  «f 
our  country. 


“.Any  society  or  club  can  aid  much  in  the  direction  of  out- 
door art  by  purchasing  for  the  use  of  its  members  a small  library 
of  suitable  books  bearing  on  these  and  kindred  topics;  if  not 
able,  or  not  inclined  to  purchase,  they  may  often  induce  the 
officers  of  libraries  already  established  to  purchase  and  loan 
books  of  this  character.” 


C'ommendatory  remarks  were  made  by  several 
members  on  the  above  report.  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.,  spoke  of  the  successful  efforts  of  some 
of  the  colleges  in  this  direction.  It  is  a difficult 
thing  to  instruct  the  working  classes,  and  it  must 
be  done  gradually  through  members  of  the  associa- 
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tion.  In  regard  to  the  public  schools  the  public 
should  insist  upon  parking  the  grounds  and  keeping 
them  open  the  year  round.  They  should  be  acces- 
sible at  all  times  and  the  planting  kept  in  good 
shape.  Mr.  S.  A.  Foster,  Des  Moines,  la.,  stated 
that  the  Board  of  Charities  in  connection  with  the 
Improvement  Association  had  taken  up  the  work 
of  educating  the  people  in  the  crowded  districts 
with  excellent  results.  There  should  be  co-opera- 
tion between  the  women’s  clubs  in  the  matter  of 
prize  giving  for  the  benefit  of  city  improvement. 

Dr.  Folwell  suggested  that  the  object  of  organi- 
zation was  to  set  the  individual  to  work,  he  warmly 


Park  system,  given  by  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers. The  Field  Museum  afforded  an  instructive  in- 
troduction to  the  further  pleasures  of  the  day,  its 
valuable  collections  attracting  much  attention.  It 
was  freely  suggested  that  Atwood’s  beautiful  build- 
ing should  be  reconstructed  in  more  permanent  ma- 
terials. The  drive  through  the  park  system  in 
Tally-Ho  coaches,  gave  ample  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate its  excellent  landscape  attractions,  and  the 
details  of  the  great  improvements  under  way.  Stops 
were  made  at  the  new  boat  house  and  landing,  a 
structure  of  commodious  proportions  and  design 
and  at  the  Refectory,  where  tables  were  already 
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eulogized  the  women  of  Minneapolis  for  the  splen- 
did results  of  their  activity. 

Prof.  Macbride,  Iowa  City,  la.,  recounted  an 
incident  of  prize  giving  where  lOO  competitors  en- 
tered their  names  in  a town  where  the  prizes  only 
aggregated  $io.  The  results  were  astonishing  and 
the  scheme  an  eminent  success. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  committee  on  “Park  Accounts”  reported 
no  formal  report  to  make,  and  asked  more  time, 
which  was  granted. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  association 
assembled  at  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Jack- 
son  Park,  preparatory  to  a drive  through  the  South 


spread  and  decorated  and  where  a really  enjoyable 
lunch  was  served.  At  its  close  Mr.  Donnersberger, 
president  of  Park  Board,  in  welcoming  the  associa- 
tion related  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come before  the  park  system  was  begun  and  the  op- 
position it  met  with,  and  gave  some  points  on  its 
present  condition.  Mr.  Loring  in  replying  corrob- 
orated Mr.  Donnersberger’s  statements  referring  to 
his  own  experience  while  resident  in  Chicago  in  its 
early  days.  The  drive  to  the  hotel  through  the  fine 
boulevards  was  keenly  enjoyed. 

Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  entirely  occupied  by  a 
lecture  copiously  illustrated  w-ith  lantern  slides 
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given  jointly  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Shuey,  Dayton,  O.  Mr.  Shuey  explained  the  pro- 
gress of  the  improvement  of  factories  and  factory 
homes  so  far  as  it  had  been  developed  in  certain 
places  in  England  and  x\merica,  showing  a large 
number  of  views  of  Port  Sunlight,  near  Liverpool, 
England,  Dayton,  O.,  and  sundry  other  localities. 
Mr.  Patterson  followed  specially  devoting  himself 
to  Dayton,  and  expressing  his  decided  opinion  that 


the  obnoxious  defacement  of  many  prominent  lo- 
calities, parks  and  elsewhere,  by  the  advertising  bill 
board,  which  was  emphasized  in  a running  com- 
ment by  Prof.  Geo.  Kriehn,  who  is  taking  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  campaign  in  favor  of  Municipal 
Art.  Nothing  could  more  emphatically  call  atten- 
tion to  the  abomination  of  the  bill  board  nuisance 
in  our  cities  than  such  an  illustrated  comment,  and 
this  served  to  introduce  the  elaborate  and  compre- 
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such  improvements  and  aids  given  to  the  working 
classes  by  employers  amply  repaid  both  the  capital 
invested  and  the  labor  involved.  The  lecture  was 
largely  attended  and  in  reply  to  many  questions 
from  the  audience,  a large  amount  of  instructive 
suggestion  was  brought  out. 

Wednesday,  June  6,  Morning  Session. 

The  session  opened  at  10  A.M.  by  the  reading 
of  a paper  by  the  secretary,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
H.  McCormick  of  Chicago,  on  “Landscape  Gar- 
dens,” extracts  from  which  will  be  given  in  an  early 
issue. 

This  was  followed  by  a stereopticon  display  of 


hensive  report  of  the  committee  on  “Advertising 
Bill  Boards’’  which  was  read  by  Mr.  John  C.  Olm- 
sted. The  report  admitted  that  the  evil  to  be  re- 
pressed is  “merely  the  unreasonable  extension  and 
abuse  of  a perfectly  proper  practice  incident  to 
modern  business  methods,”  and  is  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  a means  of  relief.  An  easily  corrected 
abuse  is  the  indiscriminate  painting  and  placarding 
of  advertisements  chiefly  upon  rocks,  trees,  fences, 
etc.,  without  regard  to  property  rights,  in  which 
the  law  gives  ample  protection.  There  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  regarding  the  question  of  such 
rights  in  connection  with  public  highways,  practice 
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varying  iilrdifferent  states.  The  recent  law  passed 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  instance  of  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations,  and  of  which  a copy  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report  covers  the  question  for  that 
state,  The  report  fully  discusses  this  phase  of  the 
matter.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  met  is  that  in 
which  the  owner  of  property  gives  his  consent  to 
the  advertising,  and  from  which  generally  a small 
income  is  derived.  And  to  give  expression  to  and 
develop  public  sentiment  against  such  offensive  dis- 
plays lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  improvement  in  the 
present  condition  of  things.  The  report  ably  con- 
siders the  many  sides  of  this  problem  and  is  full  of 
suggestive  reasoning,  and  bears  with  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  abominable  features  in  connection 
with  billboards  about  parks  and  parkways.  In  rela- 
tion to  parks  the  report  recommends: 

“That  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association  in 
conjunction  with  some  municipal  organization  such  as  the  Art 
Association  of  Chicago,  endeavor  to  secure  the  adoption  by  a 
Park  Commission,  acting  under  proper  legislative  authority,  of 
carefully  drawn  regulations  go . erning  in  a clearly  reasonable 
and  moderate  manner  the  display  of  advertising  signs  upon 
property  fronting  on  the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  its  con- 
trol. The  regulations  and  the  form  of  the  authority  for  passing 
them  should  be  carefully  examined  by  counsel  before  they  are 
submitted  for  pas.sage  .so  that  a clear  and  favorable  test  case 
might  be  presented  under  them  to  the  courts,  on  the  simple 
question  whether  the  use  of  private  property  can  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  lawfully  limited  .solely  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance presented  to  the  public.  That  point  once  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  courts,  the  question  of  the  precise  limits  of  rea- 
sonable control  can  then  be  worked  out  not  only  as  regards  ad- 
vertisements but  as  regards  many  other  matters  vitally  affecting 
the  beauty  of  our  dailj’  surroundings.” 

The  report  proceeds  to  give  in  considerable  de- 
tail an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  “English  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising’’ 
which  has  made  considerable  progress,  though  slow, 
and  concludes  with  the  following: 

“To  enter  into  anj-  more  detailed  discussion  of  methods 
would  render  this  report  altogether  too  burdensome  and  we  will 
therefore  conclude  with  the  following  general  recommendations. 

“Through  its  secretary  this  association  should  undertake  to 
enter  into  communication  with  other  societies  and  with  individ- 
uals interested  in  checking  the  abuses  of  public  advertising;  it 
should  acquire  and  distribute  to  its  members,  to  cognate  socie- 
ties and  to  press,  facts  and  arguments  bearing  upon  the  subject; 
and  it  should  facilitate  the  co-operation  of  those  interested  in 
the  amenities  of  outdoor  life  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a serious  burden  to  un- 
dertake this  work,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  secretary  is  already  imposed  upon  by  the  associa- 
tion we  make  our  recommendation  in  this  form,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  more  businesslike,  more  likely  to  accomplish  good  re- 
sults, and  less  wasteful  of  energy  that  all  of  the  correspondence 
concerning  the  closely  connected  subjects  with  which  the  asso- 
ciation has  to  deal  should  be  done  from  one  office  and  under  one 
direction.  This  means  that  the  association  must  provide  the 
secretary  with  competent  paid  assistance  to  take  as  much  of  the 
burden  from  his  hands  as  may  be.  Before  passing  a vote,  there- 
fore, the  association  should  deliberately  consider  the  financial 
burden  involved,  for  if  it  is  w’orth  while  to  take  any  organized 
action  it  must  be  done  with  .system,  continuity  and  thorough- 
ness, qualities  which  are  not  to  be  attained  without  the  expend- 
iture of  valuable  time  and  money.  As  aguideto  the  association 
in  reaching  a decision  w’e  may  state  that  the  expenses  of  the 
English  societ}'  during  those  years  of  which  we  have  accounts, 
wdth  a very  small  allowance  for  clerical  a.s,sistance,  averaged 
$558.68  per  annum.  (For  details  see  appendix. ) 

“Whether  the  association  in  its  present  condition  w’ould  be 
justified  in  taking  up  such  a burden  without  securing  in  advance 
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a larger  financial  support  than  it  now  has,  is  a question  in  th 
minds  of  your  committee;  but  we  are  agreed  that  to  take  the 
subject  up  in  a half-hearted  and  unsystematic  manner  would  be 
to  a great  extent  a waste  of  time  and  energy  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  an  active  and  systematic  campaign  against  the 
abuses  of  public  advertising  would  bring  to  the  association  suf- 
ficient financial  support  to  meet  the  additional  expense.” 

Mr.  E.  C.Van  Leyen  of  Detroit  described  how  the 
park  authorities  of  that  city  had  shut  out  a saloon 
and  some  obnoxious  billboards  by  planting  a screen, 
which  in  due  course  had  most  effectually  fulfilled 
its  purpose. 

Mrs.  Herman).  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Association  strongly  advised  co-operation 
with  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  country,  and  referred 
to  the  questions  before  the  Milwaukee  convention 
now  in  session. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Parker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  that  it  be  printed  as  a separate  pamphlet 
and  used  for  missionary  purposes.  He  spoke  of  his 
experiences  in  Quincy,  111.,  and  said  there  can  be 
no  expression  of  municipal  art  where  bill  boards  ex- 
ist. Citizens  have  the  right  of  enjoying  the  land- 
scape free  from  objectionable  advertising  signs. 

The  report  drew  forth  a number  of  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  the  reading  of 
a paper  on  “Trees in  Landscape,”  by  Mr.  W.  M.  R. 
French,  director  of  the  Art  Institute.  This  paper 
which  is  given  in  another  column  was  illustrated  by 
free  hand  sketches  in  colored  crayons,  executed  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience,  a method  of  illustrat- 
ing his  subject,  in  which  Mr.  French  has  long  been 
a master. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  a drive  through 
the  West  Side  park  system  provided  by  the  West 
Park  Commissioners.  The  trip  was  somewhat 
marred  by  a thunder  shower,  but  was  nevertheless 
very  enjoyable,  the  west  park  system  afifording 
somewhat  of  a change  in  park  work  from  that  of 
the  south  side.  Mr.  J.  W.  Suddard,  president  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  accompanied  the  party. 
An  enjoyable  lunch  added  to  the  pleasant  excursion. 

The  banquet  tendered  to  the  association  by  the 
local  committee  took  place  in  the  evening  in  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Auditorium  hotel,  a room 
whose  costly  artistic  decorations  and  beautiful  pro- 
portions very  appropriately  accorded  and  in  part 
illustrated  the  mission  of  the  association.  The  af- 
fair was  recherche’  in  every  way,  marked  by  sim- 
plicity and  elegance  throughout  the  appointments 
and  details.  Nothing  whatever  occurred  to  mar 
the  occasion  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  per- 
haps to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, when  he  found  that  his  after  dinner  speakers 
had  imbibed  too  freely  of  the  prevalent  Chicago 
air  and  had  struck.  However,  a number  of  im- 
promptu speeches  were  made,  tho-e  participating 
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being:  S.  M.  Millard,  toastmaster,  J.  H.  Patter- 
son, Sidney  A.  Foster,  E.  J.  Cornish,  Albert  Kel- 
sey, i\.  D.  Philpot,  Prof.  Geo.  Kriehn  and  Mrs. 
Herman  J.  Hall.  Some  seventy-five  guests  were 
present. 

Thursday,  June  7,  Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  opened  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  president  through  indis- 
position, Mr.  Sidney  A.  booster  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A very  practical  paper  and  one  full  of  sug- 
gestion to  the  landscape  architect  was  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  superintendent  of 
the  South  Park  System  of  Chicago  on  ‘ ‘ Park  Roads.” 
Mr.  Foster  prefaced  his  paper  by  alluding  to  the 
appointment  and  composition  of  the  Board  of  South 
Park  Commissioners,  who  are  elected  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Judges.  The  board  consists  of  five  men,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  to  office  each  year;  thus  the 
board  is  continuous  and  the  effect  of  the  system 
has  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  people.  Large 
credit  is  due  to  the  judges  for  the  excellency  of 
their  appointees.  Mr.  Foster’s  paper  will  be  pre- 
sented in  full  in  our  next  issue.  Mr.  P’oster  was 
followed  by  Mr.  S.  M Millard  of  Chicago,  whose 
paper  dealt  with  “Art  in  Landscape.”  Mr.  Mil- 
lard presented  his  theme  in  a masterly  way  and  of- 
fered many  excellent  suggestions  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks.  Owing  to  the  stress  of  business  to  be 
accomplished  before  adjournment  the  paper  by  Mr. 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  sculptor,  on  “the 
Proper  Setting  of  Statuary  in  Public  Places,”  was 
read  by  title  only. 

The  oratorical  success  of  the  convention  was  un- 
doubtedly the  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler 
of  Chicago,  upon  “the  Influence  of  Public  Parks 
upon  the  Morality  of  the  Community,”  extracts 
from  which  will  be  given  in  another  issue.  It  at- 
tracted close  attention  and  pointedly  suggested  how 
close  our  lives  lie  to  the  bosom  of  nature. 

The  balance  of  the  morning  session  was  given 
up  to  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  reports 
of  business  committees  were  received  and  their  rec- 
ommendations adopted. 

A petition  was  presented  from  the  women  mem- 
bers asking  that  a women’s  auxiliary  might  be 
formed,  with  a view  to  affiliating  with  other  womens’ 
clubs  in  the  national  federation,  and  in  this  way 
gain  the  influence  of  that  body.  The  petition  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  council. 

An  invitation  was  presented  by  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee to  hold  the  next  convention  in  that  city. 
It  was  conveyed  by  letters  from  the  mayor,  Mr. 
David  S.  Rose,  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the 
Citizen’s  Business  League,  and  in  person  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Weber,  August  Rebhan  and  W.  A.  Starke. 
The  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted.  A num- 


ber of  resolutions  were  passed  which  are  given  here- 
with. 

A communication  was  presented  asking  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution  to  the  end  that  park  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country  by  the  payment  of  in- 
creased dues  might  secure  better  facilities  for  the 
conduct  and  discussions  of  matters  purely  connected 
with  park  affairs. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  communication,  and  many  suggestions 
to  encourage  the  consistent  growth  of  the  associa- 
tion were  evolved,  at  the  same  time  in  certain  di- 
rections a decided  disposition  to  deprive  the  council 
of  the  association  of  its  regulative  functions  was 
manifested. 

The  following  officers  as  recommended  by  the 
council  were  unanimously  elected: 

President,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  O.;  Vice- 
presidents:  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass.,  E. 
J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H. 
Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Folwell  moved  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
Local  Committee,  Chicago  Architectural  Club, 
Commissioners  of  the  three  Park  Systems,  Trustees 
of  the  Drainage  Canal,  Bassett  Si  Washburn,  Chi- 
cago Carnation  Co  , and  all  who  had  so  bountifully 
contiibutcd  to  the  success  of  the  convention.  Un- 
animously adopted. 

Resolutions  and  Petitions. 

Chicago,  June  7,  1900. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  request  this  association  to  authorize  them 
to  form  a Woman’s  Auxiliary  in  order  that  it  may  co-operate 
with  and  secure  the  aid  of  the  general  federation  of  women's 
clubs  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  this  American  Park 
and  Out-door  Art  Association  was  formed:  (Mrs.  C.  M. ) Flor- 
ence Barton  Loring,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;(  Mrs. ) Warren  H. 
Manning,  Brookline,  Mass.;  (Mrs.)  P'rances  Copley  Seavey, 
Brighton,  111.;  (Mrs.j  Lewis  Johnson,  New  Orleans,  La.;  (Miss) 
R.  L.  Richmond,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  (Mrs.)  J.  I.  Olmsted, 
Brookline,  Mass.;  (Mrs.)  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chicago,  111.;  (Miss) 
Edith  A.  Canning,  Warren,  Mass. 

« * * 

Resolution  read  by  Mr.  Edw.  C.  Van  Le3'en,  Park  Commis- 
sioner of  Detroit,  Mich.  Referred  to  the  council  for  action. 

Whereas,  The  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Associa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  advancement  of  the  parks  and  of  out- 
door art  and. 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  Park  Commissions  are  paying  the 
expenses  of  their  commissioners  and  executive  heads  to  attend 
this  convention  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  valuable  information 
relative  to  park  work  and, 

Whereas,  The  subjects  treated  upon  and  information 
given  at  this  and  the  past  two  annual  meetin  s,  have  been  very- 
instructive,  but  mostly  foreign  to  park  work,  and 

Whereas,  This  association  is  in  need  of  funds,  and  that 
the  burden  should  be  largely  met  by  the  Park  Commissions 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  be  so  amended 
as  to  direct  that  a majority  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  Park 
Representatives  and  that  Park  Commissions  be  members  instead 
of  individuals  at  annual  dues  of  fifteen  ( $15)  Dollars  permitting 
one  or  more  delegates  from  such  commission  and  that  all  other 
members  of  the  association  pay  dues  the  same  as  provided  by- 
By-laws  now . 

* * * 

Resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
regarding  advertising  signs  on  government  buildings. 

Whereas,  The  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Asso- 
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ciation  has  undertaken  to  discourage  the  defacement  of  Public 
streets  and  grounds  by  offensive  “bill  boards”  advertising. 
Therefore  be  it,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  have  Para- 
graphs 2,  3,  4 and  5 of  Section  13  of  “Instructions  to  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Buildings”  amended  so  that  all  advertising 
and  signs  other  than  necessary  legal  notices  be  prohibited  upon 
all  fences  and  Enclosures  upon  or  around  government  grounds 
or  buildings.  Adopted. 

* * ■)(• 

In  connection  with  a letter  from  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Appalachian  National  Park  Association, 
asking  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association  to  en- 
dorse their  action  for  the  establishment  of  a Southern  National 
Park  somewhere  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  endorses  all  well  consid- 
ered movements  for  the  acquirement  by  the  nation  of  state 
mountain  or  forest  reservations  that  will  be  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  people. 

* ♦ -X- 

Resolution  offered  by  E.  L.  Shuey  of  Dayjion,  O.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  be  requested,  when  preparing 
the  program  for  the  next  meeting,  to  arrange  in  addition  to  the 
general  topics  a series  of  sectional  conferences  for  the  discussion 
of  special  subjects  of  interest. 

That  this  b.e  done  with  a view  to  offering  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  practical  subjects  of  interest  to  the  varied 
classes  of  members. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  the  guests 
of  the  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  30  carriages  preceded  by  mounted  park  po- 
lice passed  over  the  finest  drives  of  the  north  side 
district  of  Chicago,  traversed  Lincoln  Park  so  as  to 
observe  its  best  points  and  halted  at  the  conserva- 
tory where  flowers  and  favors  were  presented  to  the 
guests.  Mr.  F.  H.  Gansbergen,  president  of  the 
board,  and  other  officials  did  the  honors  of  the  oc- 
casion. Reentering  the  carriages  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued and  Graceland  and  Rose  Hill  cemeteries  were 
visited  the  excursion  finally  terminating  at  the  P. 
S.  Peterson  nurseries,  where  a delightful  al  fresco 
lunch  was  served  and  a very  gratifying  hour  or  more 
spent  on  the  grounds  with  ths  hospitable  enter- 
tainers. 

The  return  was  made  at  will,  many  of  the  guests 
however  desiring  to  attend  the  joint  session  of  the 
association  with  that  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America  at  the  Art  Institute.  At  this  meeting 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  French, 
who  gave  an  entertaining  opening  address,  the  first 
paper  disposed  of  was  that  of  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Meade, 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston,  on  “Mu- 
nicipal Improvement,”  which  was  read  by  Prof, 
James  William  Patterson  of  the  Art  Institute.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  and  many 
incongruous  conditions  of  city  art  and  embellish- 
ment, with  special  references  to  the  bill  board  nui- 
sance, were  shown.  Extracts  from  the  paper  are 
given  elsewhere. 

Another  paper  of  similar  import,  and  which 
completed  the  evening’s  programme  was  read  by 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  puesident  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America,  on  “Municipal  Development.” 
While  Mrs.  Meade  condemned  high  buildings  Mr. 


Kelsey  considered  that  they  represented  a wonder- 
ful achievement  of  architecture  and  deserved  due 
credit  as  being  desirable  as  municipal  buildings. 
The  paper  was  copiously  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  by  which  many  examples  of  foreign  devel- 
opment were  shown  as  well  as  American,  and  with 
a number  of  suggestive  pictures  showing  how  the 
diverse  influences  of  art  and  commerce  might  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  present  no  detrimental  features. 

This  meeting  closed  the  regular  program  of  the 
convention. 

On  Friday  June  8,  a number  of  members  and 
friends  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  local  committee  and  enjoyed  a trip  through 
the  Drainage  canal  to  Lockport,  where  the  great 
engineering  works  controlling  the  present  outflow 
of  the  canal  into  the  DesPlaines  River,  was  in- 
spected with  intense  interest.  Here  the  party  sep- 
arated, the  majority  returning  by  train  to  Chicago, 
while  a few  were  entertained  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds 
in  a delightful  drive  through  Mr.  Higginbothams 
park  at  Joliet  now  in  course  of  development,  a fit- 
ting climax  to  a series  of  entertainments  of  a highly 

interesting  and  gratifying  nature. 

* • * 

Among  the  members  and  delegates  present  were: 

F.  W.  Salway,  R.  H.  Warder,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Thomas  B. 
Meehan,  Gennantown,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Folwell, 
Wyman  Elliot,  J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Harry  W.  Jones,  ^Charles  M. 
Loring,  president,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  *John  C.  Olmsted, 
Brookline,  Mass.;  * Warren  H.  Manning,  Secretary,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Miss  Edith  A.  Canning,  Asst.  Secretarjq  Warren,  Mass.; 
O.  C.  Simonds,  Treasurer,  Michael  Barker,  Willis  N.  Rudd,  W. 
A.  Peterson,  R.  J.  Haight,  Geo.  Kriehn,  W.  M.  R.  French,  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  A.  D.  Philpot,  John  W.  Weston,  George  Beaumont, 
James  Jensen,  Curtis  T.  Fenn,  Cassius  C.  Roberts,  Edward  G. 
Uihlein,  Louis  J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  *George  B.  Bvron, 
A.  C.  Schrader,  J.  P'rank  Foster,  J.  H.  Van  Vlissingen,  S.  M. 
Millard,  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavey, 
Edwin  A.  Kanst,  W.  P.  J.  Kiser,  W.  Suddard,  George  E. 
Mason,  Olof  Benson,  Chicago,  111.;  Prof.  Thos.  H.  Macbride, 
Iowa  City,  la.;  Sidney  A.  Fo.ster,  Des  Moines,  la.;  ^Lewis 
Johnson,  E.  J.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La. ; W.  J.  Stevens,  Carthage, 
Mo.;  E.  J.  Cornish,  E.  J.  Ellison,  Wm.  R.  Adams,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  M.  P.  Hurlbut,  E.  C.  Van  Leyen,  R.  J.  Coryell,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  John  H.  Patterson,  E.  L.  Shuey,  W.  A.  Sinclair, 
Dayton,  O.;  G.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn.;  '‘Dr.  J.  V.  N. 
Standish,  Galesburg,  111.;  Edward  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111.; 
Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Providence,  R.  L;  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  P.  Hed- 
rick, Lansing,  Mich.;  Lyman  R.  Love,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Miss 
Rebecca  L.  Richmond,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  C.  J.  Malov, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Nelson  Bogue,  Batavia,  N.  A'.;  Wm.  Scott' 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Wallace  WMod,  New  A’ork  City;  C}’rus  Peck' 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  D.  E.  Dew,  Springfield,  O.;  Wm.  Weber| 
August  Rebhan,  W.  Starke,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ’ 

•Accompanied  by  wife. 

* » * 

In  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Art  Institute 
quite  an  extensive  display  of  photographs  were 
arranged  for  exhibition.  The  collection  included 
about  ev&ry  phase  of  landscape  art,  and  was  par- 
ticularly instructive  in  that  good  practice  and  tad 
practice  were  arrayed  in  such  manner  that  each 
was  accentuated,  so  that  even  to  the  casual  observer 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  good  for  the  bad.  The 
exhibit  was  rich  in  views  frem  abroad,  w here  formal 
gardening  is  so  frequently  to  be  seen. 
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WESTERN  BOULEVARD  TREES. 

Wiiat  d true  friead  of  the  family  is  a stately  majes- 
tic elm,  as  it  gracefully  rears  its  regal  head  near  the 
old  homestead;  and  what  a decided  influence  for  good 
is  exerted  upon  succeeding  generations  which  come 
within  the  shade  of  its  pendulous  branches.  The  inher- 
ent beauty  of  every  landscape  is  largely  derived  from 
the  trees  which  enter  into  its  make-up. 

Trees  are  also  very  important  factors  in  softening  or 
accentuating  the  handiwork  of  the  architect.  Nothing 
is  so  restful  to  the  eye  or  such  a balm  to  the  tired 
nerves  as  nature’s  own  mantle  of  green.  These  gigan- 
tic air  Alters  make  the  climate  healthier,  equalize  the 
temperature,  and  by  their  beneficent  effect  bring  heaven 
and  earth  into  more  perfect  harmony. 

Formerly,  the  tree  planter  went  out  to  some  neigh- 
boring forest  and  selected  a sap’ing  of  the  desired 
variety  and  of  a size  he  could  handle.  After  digging, 
it  was  found  to  have  only  three  or  four  main  roots  de- 
void of  fibers. 
The  reduc  ion 
of  the  base  of 
s u j)  p 1 i e s to 
nearly  a stump 
n e c e s sitated 
an  e q u a 1,1  y 
heroic  treat- 
ment of  the 
trunk  and 
branches. 
Should  the 
tree  survive 
this  trying  or- 
d e a 1 it  is 
hardly  to  be 
expected  that 
such  material 
would  ever 
produce  a 
sy  mmetr  i c a 1 
effect.  T h e 
training  of  a 
boulevard  tree 
must  begin  in 
its  infancy. 

One  should  collect  seed  from  a good  thrifty  speci- 
men of  the  particular  variety  and  habit  desired,  then 
sow  in  rich  soil  and  transplant  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  giving  each  time  just  enough  space  to  form  a 
straight  trunk  and  a well  shaped  crown. 

This  frequent  transplanting  forms  a great  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  which  are  the  mainstay  of  all  trees  des- 
tined to  be  moved,  later  on  in  life.  The  annual  trim- 
ming is  done  with  reference  to  obtaining  a stocky  trunk 
and  a well  developed  crown,  sufficiently  high  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  carriages  or  street  lighting.  The 
young  tree,  now  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  can  be  graduated  from  the  “baumschule”  as 
the  Germans  call  it.  When  extra  heavy,  large  sized 
trees  are  required  they  may  take  a post-graduate  course 
into  heavy  soil,  in  order  to  obtain  a transportable  ball 
of  earth. 

Upon  entering  business  life  in  the  city  the  young 
tree  is  confronted  by  many  trials  and  adverse  surround- 
ings. The  soot  and  smoke  stop  up  its  lungs;  tall  build- 
ings shut  out  the  air  and  sunlight;  ashes  and  other 
refuse  are  expected  to  nourish  the  roots  and  the  much 


needed  rain  speedily  finds  its  way  into  the  sewer.  Is  it 
a wonder  that  city  trees  do  not  always  prove  a perman- 
ent success  ? Nevertheless,  the  nursery  grown  tree  is 
better  equipped  for  these  difficulties  than  his  brother 
from  the  forest. 

Fall  and  winter  are 
the  seasons  when 
the  trees  are  most 
doimant  and  can  be 
best  moved. 

A modern  fad  is 
the  irregular  treat- 
ment setting  some 
trees  against  the 
curb  and  others  as 
close  as  possible  to 
the  sidewalk  and  at 
various  intervals 
omitting  them  alto- 
gether. Plant  one 
variety  only,  in  a 
line,  and  at  least 
t h i r t y ■ fi  V e feet 
apart.  A straight 
avenue  is  jdainly 
the  work  of  man,  so 
why  not  have  the 
trees  conform  to  it. 

\Vhat  can  be 
grander  than  a vista 
through  an  overarching  boulevard  of  stately  trees.  I 
use  the  term  boulevard,  as  the  French  do,  and  not  for  a 
narrow  street  regularly  swept  and  sprinkled  by  a Park 
Board. 

It  is  not  safe  for  us  in  the  west  to  blindly  follow  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  eastern  specialists.  The 
Brooklyn  Tree 
Planting  Society 
gives  first  choice  to 
the  pistillate  form 
of  the  Aiianthus  for 
an  avenue  tree  and 
in  Paris  the  same 
preference  is  shown. 

With  us  it  has  not 
proved  a success  as 
it  often  winter-kills. 

In  the  severe  season 
of  a year  ago, 
ninety  five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  Tulip  trees 
perisl  ed. 

Oaks  grow 
slowly  and  are  so 
riddled  by  borers 
that  they  must  be 
discarded.  The 
various  members  of 
the  Birch  family  are 
all  very  beautiful, 
but  after  removing 
the  lower  branches, 
as  is  necessary  on  a driveway,  their  narrow  pointed  tops 
have  an  unnatural  appearance.  The  American  Syca- 
more thrives  better  here  than  its  more  aristocratic 
relative  from  Asia,  but  both  are  erratic  and  unreliable. 
The  Horse  Chestnut  does  not  take  kindly  to  our  climate 
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as  all  old  trees  will  be  found  to  be  rotten  at  the  core. 
For  a flowering  street-tree  the  Western  Catalpa  is  an 
excellent  substitute,  quite  tropical  in  its  suggestion,  and 
is  a vigorous  grower.  The  so-called  “Carolina  Poplar” 

is  a seedless  form  of 


Peterson’s  Bronze  Asli. 


this  numerous 
family  and  is  the 
popular  tree  of  the 
day.  Wiih  an  erect 
habit  and  rapid 
growth,  it  combines 
a dignified  disre- 
gard for  soot  and 
smoke  and  like  the 
Catalpa  thrives  in 
clay  or  sand.  The 
Thornless  Honey 
Locust  has  a light 
feathery  foliage  and 
is  esteemed  by 
many.  Our  Teu- 
tonic friends  favor 
it,  for  its  resem- 
blance to  their  be- 
loved Acacia.  The 
irregular  and  low- 
branching  habit  of 
the  Box  Elder 
makes  it  more  suit- 
able for  screen  work  than  line  planting.  The  Silver 
Maple  is  of  quick  growth  and  if  the  top  is  properly 
trained,  is  mora  shapely  than  the  slow  growing  and 
more  rigid  Sugar  Maple  but  both  have  a host  of  ad- 
mirers. If  the  Elm  is  the  “King  of  the  Forest”  then 
the  Norway  Maple  is  its  “Queen.”  It  is  free  from  all 
attacks  of  insects,  leaves  out  early,  gives  a grateful 
shade,  and  is  the 
last  to  drop  its 
go,lden  tinted 
foliage. 

The  Experi- 
mental Stations 
have  found  the 
Hackberry,  in  ap 
pearance  much  re 
sembling  the  Elm, 
to  best  withstand 
dry  parching  winds, 
and  long  seasons  of 
drought.  For  formal 
planting  the  Linden 
and  Rock  or  Cork- 
barked  Elm  are  very 
much  in  vogue. 

In  selecting  an 
ironclad  variety  to 
withstand  all  ad- 
verse circumstances 
the  White  Ash  easily 
takes  the  lead.  The 
soil  may  be  light  or 
heavy,  be  flooded  in  the  spring  or  badly  cracked  in 
summer,  yet,  with  no  attention  whatever  the  Ash  will 
grow  right  on.  The  “Bronze  Ash,”  botanically  known 
as  Fraxinus  Americana  Petersonii,  is  a local  form  em- 
bodying the  good  points  of  the  Ash  just  mentioned  with 
a dark  green  foliage,  holding  late,  and  with  fine  autumnal 
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colors.  The  English  Field  Elm  is  of  much  slower 
growth  than  the  American  and  has  a smoother  bark.  It 
does  not  transplant  as  readily  and  owing  to  a tendency 
to  become  sour-hearted,  is  not  used  in  the  west  except 
as  a lawn  tree.  Several  varieties  of  the  Scotch  Elm  are 
beginning  to  find  favor  as  street  trees;  but  the  noblest 
and  grandest  of  them  all  is  the  American  Elm,  the  ideal 
boulevard  tree. 

.Some  people  imagine  that  a goodly  sized  Elm  can- 
not be  transplanted  with  any  degree  of  success.  In 
.substantiating  the  claims  made,  I can  cite  the  result  of 
540  Elm  trees,  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  we 
planted  on  Ridge  Avenue  in  Rogers  Park,  three  years 
ago,  of  which  not  a single  tree  died.  The  ancients  held 
the  Elm  in  venerable  esteem.  Virgil  termed  it  a pro- 
phetic tree  and  possibly  beneath  its  leafy  canopy,  with 
the  breezes  playing  through  the  boughs  overhead, 
penned  these  lines: 

“Full  in  the  midst,  a spreading  elm  displayed 
His  aged  arms,  and  cast  a mighty  shade; 

Each  trembling  leaf  with  some  bright  vision  teems 
And  leaves  impregnated  with  airy  dreams.” 

The  above  paper  w?is  read  at  a meeting  in  Chicago 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  by  Wm.  A.  Peter- 
son, the  manager  of  Peterson’s  Nursery. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  slides  made  from 
photographs  of  the  varieties  mentioned.  The  state- 
ments made  are  based  on  an  experience  of  forty-five 
years  in  Chicago. 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  MAUSOLEUM,  SPRING  GROVE 
CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

It  is  seldom,  even  in  the  experience  of  the  large 
cemeteries,  that  the  opportunity  offers  to  locate  a 
structure  of  any  kind  so  favorably  as  that  of  the 
Fleischmann  mausoleum  in  Spring  Grove  cemetery, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  the  illustration  needs  no  text 
to  attest  the  statement. 

In  design  the  mausoleum  is  a reproduction  ol 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  constructed  of 
Barre  granite.  It  is  surrounded  by  26  Doric  columns 
12  ft.  high  and  i8in.  in  diameter  and  was  constructed 
by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co.,  NewYork  City. 

The  tomb  is  located  on  a lot,  about  10,000 
square  feet  in  area,  which  has  afforded  Mr.  Salway 
ail  opportunity  to  create  a harmonious  setting.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  designate  broadly  the  plant- 
ing material  to  be  seen  on  the  picture.  The  prom- 
inent trees  on  the  right  of  the  building  are  Taxo- 
diums,  while  on  the  left  are  Silver  poplars  and  Taxo- 
diums.  In  the  rear  are  Elms,  Sycamores,  Mulberry, 
Taxodiums  and  Willows.  The  evergreens  in  the 
foreground  of  the  building  are  Abies  Orientalis  and 
Japan  and  American  Arborvitae.  The  shrubbery 
interpersed  consists  of  Spiraea  Aurea,  Syringa, 
Dogwood,  Symphoricarpa  and  Japanese  grasse.«. 
The  lilies  in  the  lake  are  the  Egyptian  Lotus  and 
Nymphea  rosea.  The  whole  combination  presents 
a beautiful  picture,  a worthy  addition  to  the  many 
with  which  Spring  Grove  cemetery  delights  the 
visitor. 
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1 IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

f 

[ Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 


VINES  FOR  HOUSE  GUOUNUS. 

In  considering  details  of  the  structural  planting 
intended  as  a background,  setting  and  frame  for  a 
dwelling  and  its  surrounding  grounds,  vines  are  an 
important  element.  To  their  judicious  use  is 
largely  due  the  home  like  effect  that  is  indispensable 
to  such  a scheme. 

Vines  can  never  be  less  than  graceful,  the 
severest  pruning  can  not  check  their  natural  freedom 


CHINKSE  WISTARIA  ON  PORCH. 

of  growth,  and,  like  the  curling  tendrils  on  the 
head  of  a little  child,  they  escape  all  restraint  to 
follow  the  acknowledged  line  of  beauty. 

“Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green.” 
and  like  it,  the  mission  of  the  whole  vine  tribe  is  to 
beautify — to  heal  nature’s  wounds,  to  veil  her  tem- 
porary unsightliness,  and  to  supply  the  drapery 
which  is  essential  to  good  results  in  exterior  as  well 
as  in  interior  decoration. 

Plants  as  well  as  persons  do  best  when  allowed 
to  follow  their  natural  bent,  so,  when  there  is  a bare 
wall  or  tree  trunk  to  be  clothed,  choose  for  the 


si luation  the  vines  that  walk  up  such  surfaces  as 
readily  as  flies  walk  on  a ceiling — “walking  vines” 
they  might  be  termed.  As  we  deal  with  strictly 
hardy  material  for  permanent  planting,  the  choice 
for  such  vines  is  narrowed  to  three:  First,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  otherwise  known  as  Japanese  Ivy, 
and,  in  the  east  at  least,  as  Boston  or  South-side 
Ivy;  second,  Ampelopsis  quinquifolia  var.  Engle- 
mannii,  the  type  being  commonly  known  as  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  and  to  some  as  Woodbine;  third, 
Euonymus  radicans  in  both  the  green  and  varie- 
gated forms.  The  Pluonymus  is  rather  slow  in 
becoming  established,  requiring  two  or  three  years 
to  start  into  as  vigorous  growth  as  either  of  the 
other  vines  will  make  the  first  season.  When  set 
at  the  base  of  a living  tree  of  considerable  size,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  grow  the  Euonymus,  and  even  the 
Japanese  Ivy,  in  medium-sized  pots  for  a year  or 
two  (plunging  them  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
their  own  height),  and,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years,  to  break  the  pots  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  All  vines  planted  at  the  base  of  growing 
trees  should  be  heavily  manured  every  fall  to  offset 
the  relentless  demands  of  the  larger  plant  for 
“more.” 

There  is  a much  wider  choice  of  vines  for 
shading  porches  and  other  similar  situations.  Any 
reliable  nurseryman’s  catalogue  gives  a fair  outline 
of  the  characteristics  of  many,  and  PARK,  CEME- 
TERY AND  Landscape  Gardening  frequently 
illustrates  the  good  effects  of  some  of  the  best. 

In  choosing  such  material,  location  and  require- 
ments must  be  considered  for,  as,  in  all  planting, 
success  depends  in  a very  large  measure  upon  put- 
ting the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  For  in- 
stance, dense-growing  vines,  such  as  Akebia,  Wild 
grape.  Bitter-sweet,  Aristolochia  sypho,  Moon 
vine,  etc.,  are  needed  where  deep  shade  is  wanted; 
but  those  of  lighter  growth,  like  Clematises  in 
variety,  some  honeysuckles,  Ipomea  digitata,  etc., 
where  only  a slight  screen,  outline  or  frieze  of 
foliage  is  the  desideratum.  Again,  the  character 
of  the  support  furnished  for  the  vines  to  run  on  is 
a factor  to  be  considered,  calling  in  some  cases  for 
twiners  such  as  Akebia,  Wistaria,  some  Honey- 
suckles. Cinnamon  vine,  etc.;  in  others  for  those 
that  climb  by  tendrils  as  do  grapes.  Clematises 
(practically),  Cobaeas.  Then,  again,  som^  situa- 
tions demand  all  the  sunshine  in  winter  combined 
with  shelter  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  summer; 
others  are  well  suited  to  the  use  of  strong  woody 
vines,  which  would  elsewhere  be  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  weight,  and  only  those  of  lighter 
growth  or  true  herbaceous  character  would  be  suit- 
able. Even  annual  vines  have  their  place  and  pur- 
pose, being  especially  valuable  in  new  planting  where 
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they  may  temporarily  fill  vacancies  that  will  be  occu- 
pied later  by  permanent  material,  and  for  clothing 
the  lower  part  of  woody  vines  that  tend  to  sparse- 
ness of  foliage  at  the  base.  Another  acceptable  way 
to  overcome  this  defect  lies  in  the  use  of  two  varie- 
ties of  hardy  vines  together.  For  example:  Tubers 
of  the  Cinnamon  vine  planted  in  the  same  opening 
that  is  to  receive  a Wistaria,  or  and  perhaps  still 
better,  a good  plant  of  Clematis  coccinea  with 
Wistaria,  which  latter  vine  has  a tendency  to  bare 
stems.  The  Clematis  is  particularly  good  for  the 
correction  of  this  defect,  which  becomes  more 
noticeable  as  the  Wistaria  grows  old,  for  it  exhibits 
quite  the  contrary  characteristic  of  slender  growth 
while  young  and  increasing  vigorousness  in  later 
years;  in  fact,  it  sends  up  more  and  stronger  shoots 
each  season,  and  after  its  second  or  third  year,  in  a 
well  chosen  situation,  it  can  be  depended  on  to 
weave  a generous  garland  that  is  charmingly 
decorated  throughout  the  entire  summer  and 
fall  with  coral  bells  unique  in  shade  and  in  shape 
as  well  as  by  almost  equally  attractive  seed 
vessels. 

Climbers  are  adapted  to  varied  uses  and  locations. 
Walls  may  be  clothed  by  those  that  cling  to  any 
surface  or  by  erecting  a trellis,  preferably  of  woven 
wire,  on  which  almost  any  kind  of  vine  will  climb; 
they  will  closely  cover  the  trunks  of  trees  or  climb 
industriously  upward  and  drape  the  tree  tops;  they 
are  pretty  when  grown  on  bare  posts,  which  are 
thus  transformed  into  pillars  of  green;  they  are 
invaluable  for  shading  porches,  summer  houses, 
arbors,  etc.;  they  will  supply  a cover  for  bare 
ground  where  grass  can  not  be  made  to  thrive;  and 
they  are  never  more  beautiful  than  when  allowed  to 
scramble  at  will  over  tree  and  shrub,  or  clothe 
rough  and  barren  banks.  The  foundations  of  wind 
mills  and  water  tanks  may  be  redeemed  from  their 
present  unsightly  estate  by  using  vines;  they  should 
help  to  shield  every  outbuilding  of  every  school 
house  in  the  land;  country  and  village  churches  all 
over  the  country  would  gain  in  attractiveness  and 
probably  in  membership,  by  a general  and  gener- 
ous use  of  vines;  and  there  can  hardly  be  love  in  a 
cottage  without  them,  while  their  proper  use  in 
this  direction  would  doubtle.^s  prevent  all  inclina- 
tion for  its  escape  through  the  window. 

F.  C.  S. 

The  discussion  on  small  parks  for  our  crowded 
cities  is  beginning  to  develop  another  form  of 
philanthropy,  that  of  opening  private  house  grounds 
at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  to  the  children  of 
the  locality.  Under  certain  conditions  of  regula- 
tion and  control  this  would  be  a helpful  neighbor- 
hood agency  for  good. 


TREES  IN  COMPOSITION.* 

In  the  production  of  all  artistic  effects  the  art  of 
composition  is  the  rare  and  crowning  skill.  In  the 
field  of  pictorial  art  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
number  of  artists  who  can  paint  fine  individual  sub- 
jects, compared  with  those  who  can  put  this  and  that 
together  and  make  a real  picture.  The  studios  are  full 
of  fine  studies  and  it  always  seems  as  though  the  artist 
was  on  the  very  point  of  producing  a great  work. 

In  the  present  instance  there  is  little  need  of  singing 
the  praises  of  trees,  which  with  grass,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  chief  materials  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tect’s art.  Yet  we  do  not  always  reflect  how  abso- 
lutely dependent  ordinary  scenery  is  upon  trees.  There 
is  a grand  and  singular  beauty  in  the  bare  and  many- 
colored  rocks  of  Colorado.  And  the  treeless  prairies 
of  the  Dakotas  have  a beauty  of  their  own,  like  the 
expanse  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  what  we  call  rural  or 
rustic  beauty  that  affects  most  of  us  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  it  is  this  beauty  that  we  can  do  most  to 
promote  with  our  own  hands. 

It  may  be  roundly  assented  that  the  beauty  of  a 
small  town  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its  trees.  Watch 
yourself  as  you  declare  this  or  that  village  to  be  a 
beautiful  place,  and  you  will  find  that  you  mean  simply 
that  it  has  many  and  fine  trv:es.  Its  beauty  may  be 
promoted  by  wide  and  orderly  streets  and  by  neat  and 
tasteful  buildings  and  especially  by  care  of  trees  and 
grass,  but  if  the  trees  are  really  fine  it  can  scarcely  be 
kept  from  being  beautiful.  New  Haven,  Brookline, 
Minneapolis,  Madison,  have  good  and  interesting  build- 
ings, but  if  the  trees  were  removed  they  would  have 
little  claim  to  being  mentioned  here.  The  trees  are  at 
least  an  essential  element  of  their  beauty.  Great  cities 
try  to  join  rustic  to  civic  beauty  by  the  formation  of 
parks. 

In  small  towns  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
there  should  be  elaborate  parks  and  boulevards.  A 
village  itself  may  be  made  practically  a park  by  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  public  spirit  among  its  citizens. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  recognized  that  the  beauty  of  a 
village  is  little  dependent  on  its  buildings.  Give  me  the 
control  of  the  trees,  the  grass  and  the  grounds  of  a 
village  and  I will  defy  you  to  spoil  it  with  bad  build- 
ings. I would  not  say  that  its  beauty  cannot  be  im- 
paired, but  certainly  with  abundant  and  fine  trees,  green 
grass,  and  well-kept  grounds,  the  buildings  of  a village 
can  scarcely  be  so  bad  as  materially  to  damage  its 
beauty.  On  a single  street  you  may  be  able  to  crowd 
ugly  buildings  close  upon  the  sidewalks,  with  ill-assorted 
colors  and  untidy  architecture  and  so  make  an  un- 
sightly spot,  but  allow  me  a row  of  fine  trees  upon  each 
side  and  I will  take  the  edge  off  even  of  this  barbarism, 
and  in  the  outlying  and  more  open  parts  of  the  village 
I will  more  than  make  up  for  what  evil  remains. 

On  the  other  hand  reflection  will  show  that  no 
beauty  in  the  buildings  themselves  will  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  these  beautiful  adjuncts  of  nature,  grass 
and  trees. 

Picture  to  yourself  a scattered  village,  destitute  of 
trees,  of  the  most  beautiful  architecture  you  can  con- 
ceive, of  Gothic  cottages  and  Italian  villas,  fenced  and 
paved  as  tastefully  and  elaborately  as  possible,  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  like  the  Holy  City  if  you 

*Paper  read  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  Chicago,  by  W.  M.  R.  h'rench.  Director 
of  the  Art  Institute. 
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please,  but  let  trees  and  grass  be  absent,  and  can  you 
conceive  of  its  being  attractive  and  beautiful  for  the 
abode  of  man.  Does  not  your  mind  turn  with  restful 
relief  to  some  village  like  old  Hadley,  with  plain,  un- 
painted  houses,  sleeping  in  the  green  sward  under  the 
great  elm,  in  the  arms  of  the  Connecticut. 

I remember  a pleasing  illustration  of  the  possibility 
of  effecting  satisfactory  and  artistic  arrangements  of 
trees,  even  upon  a large  scale,  which  I received  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I was  the  business  asso- 
ciate of  the  well-known  landscape  architect,  Mr.  Hor- 
ace W.  S.  Cleveland,  a man  who  would  honor  any 
profession,  and  who  now,  in  extreme  age  and  weakness, 
rests  at  Hinsdale,  twenty  miles  from  Chicago.  I went 
to  the  South  Park  of  Chicago,  then  in  its  infancy  to 
amuse  myself  sketching  in  water  colors.  Across  the 
great  lawn,  I saw  an  interesting  mass  of  trees  or  forest, 
irregular  in  outline,  retreating  in  bays,  advancing  in 
capes  upon  the  lawn,  broken  by  one  or  two  Lombardy 
poplars,  and  I made  a rude  sketch  of  it,  never  suspect- 
ing that  it  was  not  an  accidental  effect.  When  I 
showed  my  sketch  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  “O  yes,”  he  said, 
“he  arranged  those  trees,”  the  basis  being  the  fine  range 
of  old  oaks  that  ran  along  a slight  ridge  in  the  park. 

The  most  extraordinary  ideas  often  prevail  among 
inexperienced  persons  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
trees  and  woods.  A common  impulse  is  to  clean  up 
all  the  underbrush  and  cut  off  all  the  lower  limbs  of 
trees.  I once  heard  it  distinctly  laid  down  by  a country 
gentleman,  as  a rule,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  a 
country  place  was  to  take  an  axe  and  cut  off  all  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  that  could  be  reached  from  the 
ground.  Anything  more  ruinous  to  the  beauty  of  a 
place  it  would  be  hard  to  devise,  unless  you  should  cut 
the  trees  all  down. 

No  principle  of  the  artistic  treatment  of  grounds  is 
better  established  than  that  open  ground  and  groups  of 
trees  shou'd  each  be  marked  and  decisive  in  their  pe- 
culiar character,  the  open  ground  perfectly  clear, 
smooth  and  well  grassed,  excepting  where  fine  speci- 
mens of  trees  or  shrubs  are  deliberately  preserved,  and 
the  woods  dense  and  closely  covered  with  foliage  down 
to  the  ground  if  possible — at  least  along  the  edges.  In 
this  way  a pleasing  alternation  of  sunny  lawn  and 
shady  grove  is  secured  instead  of  a confused  medley  of 
grass  and  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  we  often  encounter. 
Planting  too  thickly  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes. 

We  may  roughly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
skillful  and  unskillful  management  of  trees  in  this  way. 
Suppose  we  have  a belt  of  trees  with  thick  underbrush 
along  the  bank  of  a river  or  lake — a common  thing. 
The  chances  are  that  the  unskillful  forester  will  clear  up 
all  the  underbrush,  leaving  the  trees  with  long  slim 
stems  visible  and  a partial  and  unsatisfactory  view  of 
the  water  under  them.  A more  experienced  improver 
will  cut  decisive  openings  here  and  there,  removing 
both  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  leave  the  natural 
growth  undisturbed  in  other  places,  thus  producing  a 
series  of  pleasing  pictures  framed  in  by  the  wood. 

The  most  uncultivated  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  the  right  selection  when  once  the  choice  was 
offered  it,  but  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  errors. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  trees  and  buildings  or 
other  artificial  structures,  the  principles  are  precisely 
those  of  pictorial  composition.  The  importance  of 
background  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  In  extensive 
private  places  the  commonest  mistake  is  to  try  to  set 


the  house  upon  the  highest  ground.  There  are  utili- 
tarian objections  to  this,  with  reference  to  water  supply 
and  difficulty  of  approach.  Artistically  it  is  usually 
unfortunate,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  an 
agreeable  back  ground.  An  artist  rarely  paints  a build- 
ing so  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  architectural 
lines  show  hard  and  sharp  against  the  sky.  He  always 
provides  a background  of  trees  or  hillsides  to  soften  the 
effect,  and  especially  is  this  true  when  the  attempt  is  to 
convey  an  impression  of  rural  repose  and  homelikeness. 
For  this  reason  it  is  almost  always  better  artistically  to 
set  a house  halfway  down  a hillside,  upon  some  subor- 
dinate mound  or  plateau,  than  upon  the  top. 

The  effect  of  large  fine  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a building  is  so  great  as  to  need  no  enforcement.  Vis- 
iting New  Orleans,  I was  struck  with  the  dignified, 
scholastic  air  of  Newcomb  College,  the  women’s  de- 
partment of  Tulane  University,  built  upon  an  old 
estate  where  the  walks  are  arched  with  great  live  oaks^ 
as  compared  with  the  main  buildings  of  the  university 
upon  new  ground,  where  the  trees  are  yet  to  grow.  But 
large  trees  are  the  product  of  time;  we  must  go  to 
them  not  they  to  us.  My  father,  an  ardent  planter  of 
trees,  to  whom  the  old  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  owes 
much  of  its  beauty,  told  me  in  his  later  years  that  he 
had  discovered  how  to  produce  large  trees  at  once,  and 
the  way  was  “to  set  them  out  a long  time  ago.”  He 
had  tried  it  successfully. 

I wonder  that  housebuilders  do  not  more  often  make 
sure  of  good  trees.  I have  myself  bought  a tree  with 
s ;me  land  about  it,  and  built  my  home  under  it. 

In  the  case  of  public  monuments,  the  setting  is  of 
the  same  importance,  though  here  the  background  may 
be  either  of  trees  or  of  architectural  works,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  monument.  Examples — The 
Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park,  the  Students’  fountain,  Gen. 
Grant  in  Fairmount  Park. 

Abundant  illustrations  of  the  ideas  embodied  in 
this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  photographs  exhibited  in 
the  south  corridor  of  the  second  floor. 


MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT.* 

“The  three  prerequisites  to  health,  civic  beauty  and 
normal  civic  life  are  space,  pure  air  and  sunlight. 
With  these  ensured,  architectural  beauty,  street  adorn- 
ments of  fountains,  statues,  trees  and  flowers  may  easily 
follow.  Without  these  prerequisites,  provided  by  wise 
legislation  and  maintained  by  constant  vigilance,  all 
minor  beauties  of  decoration  are  overshadowed  or  im- 
periled or  destroyed.  The  four  worst  causes  of  modern 
city  disfigurement  are  slum  areas,  crowded  suburbs  of 
cheap  wooden  construction,  abnormally  high  buildings 
and  discordant  settings  for  buildings,  fountains  and 
statues. 

“But  the  abnormally  high  buildings  of  steel  con- 
struction, costing  from  one  to  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  greatest  material  obstacle  to  modern  civic 
progress.  It  cannot  be  wiped  out  like  the  rotten  tene- 
ment block.  It  has  come  to  cast  its  blighting  shadow 
for  a century  upon  its  neighbors. 

“The  high  building  per  se  is  not  an  evil  when  it  is 
well  treated  on  all  four  sides  and  shaped  like  a tower, 
and  when  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ample  space; 
however,  such  a building,  so  far  as  I know,  does  not 


'Paper  read  at  lomt  session  of  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  and  Architectural  League  of  America,  June,  looo  By  Mrs. 
Edwin  D.  Meade,  Boston,  Mass. 
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exist  in  ithe  world,  and  need  not  be  discussed.  The 
high  building,  as  it  exists,  is  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the 
many,  while  it  is  a convenience  to  the  few,  and  to  those 
few  only  so  long  aS  ' they  can  prevent  their  neighbors 
.from  taking  advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the  law  and  fol- 
lowing their  example. 

“Boston  now  limits-  its  buildings  to  a height  "of ‘125 
feet,  or  two  and  a,  half  times  the  width  of  the  street; 
this  is  much  less  than  the  limit  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  yet  is  far  higher  than  is  permitted  in  any  city 
of  Europe.  In  Paris,  and  in  general  through  Germany, 
Italy  and  Sweden,  buildings  are  limited  in  height  to  the 
width  of  the  street.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  houses  must 
not  have  more  than  five  habitable  stories;  Brussels,  they 
must  not  exceed  69  feet  in  height;  and,  in  London,  the 
limit,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions  on  large  open 
spaces,  is  80  feet. 

“The  preservation  and  improvement  of  natural  beau- 
ties as  at  Morningside  and  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
especially  the  utilization  of  waterways,  is  a matter  of 
prime  importance.  In  Europe,  waterways  are  almost 
always  made  accessible  to  the  people,  and  form  a chief 
feature  in  the  beautification  of  the  city.  With  us,  the 
river  banks  have  usually  been  given  over  to  purely  com- 
mercial interests  and  are  covered  with  dirty  mills  and 
warehouses. 

“The  question  of  environment,  of  a suitable  setting 
to  whatever  has  a monumental  character,  is  the  next 
most  vital  question.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
fields  we  are  now  producing  much  better  architecture 
than  is  the  continent  of  Europe  to  day,  our  people  and 
our  city  fathers  are  singularly  deficient  in  demanding 
that  it  shall  have  a proper  setting.  Admirable  build- 
ings are  placed  in  narrow  streets,  or  are  sandwiched  in 
between  others  of  discordant  form  and  color. 

“In  the  dressing  of  shop  windows,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  and  in  many  minor  matters,  we  have 
learned  to  avoid  the  hodge  podge  and  heterogeneous, 
and  to  strive  for  unity  and  harmony.  That  we  have  not 
done  this  in  our  street  architecture  and  in  the  setting  of 
public  buildings  is  due  not  so  much  to  our  bad  taste  as 
to  our  bad  politics  and  to  our  inveterate  jjrejudice  in 
favor  of  unregulated  individual  taste.  This  individual- 
ism permits,  as  regards  private  buildings,  any  dozen 
men  who  happen  to  own  each  a 25-foot  front  lot  in  a 
given  block  to  mass  together  a dozen  buildings,  each  of 
different  style  and  color  and  height  and  of  diff  rent 
materials.  The  Paris  law,  which  requires  a certain  uni- 
formity of  sky  line,  cornice  and  balconies  and  harmony 
of  color  in  any  given  block,  would  be  a boon  to  every 
American  city.  With  reasonable  laws,  our  finer  building 
materials,  more  brilliant  colors  and  greater  beauty  in 
city  domestic  architecture,  would  make  our  cities  far 
excel  in  beauty  any  in  the  old  world.  No  freak  or 
monstrosity  would  be  permitted,  and  the  subordination 
of  each  unit  to  the  whole  would  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  beauty  of  each,  as  was  evident  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  We  should  simply  exchange  unbridled 
license  for  true  freedom,  and  have  ample  scope  for  any 
genuine  individuality  that  was  worth  while. 

“The  setting  of  all  works  of  art  is  of  about  equal 
importance  to  the  merit  of  the  work  of  art  itself.  Of 
what  value  to  Boston  is  its  statue  of  Samuel  Adams 
with  its  present  background.  Who  cares  for  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  freeing  the  slave  amid  its  sordid  surround- 
ings ? Would  not  even  St.  Gaudens’  noble  statue  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  lose  half  its  value  were  it 


transferred  from  its  perfect  environment? 

“In  the  detachment  suburban  house  of  flimsy  wood 
exists  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  beautiful  city 
life.  Here,  jig  saw  trimming,  grotesque  gables  and 
excrescences,  and  patches  and  stripes  of  various  colors 
often  make  as  unpleasant  a conglomeration  of  lines  and 
proportions  as  the  world  can  show.  The  dangerous 
crowding  of  such  buildings,  as  the  city  extends  its  lim- 
its, makes  the  detached  house  (only  three  or  four  feet 
from  its  neighbors)  worse  than  a brick  block  in  respect 
to  danger  from  fire.  The  law  should  prohibit  any 
wooden  building  being  erected  within  fifty  feet  of  an- 
other building  of  wood.  Continuous  blocks  of  broad, 
shallow  brick  houses  built  around  large,  open  squares 
give  all  the  advantages  of  air  and  light  and  more 
privacy  than  the  wooden  house  squeezed  in  between 
others.  It  can  be  made  architecturally  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  and  as  is  shown  by  many  delightful  modern 
English  residences  of  brick  for  persons  of  moderate 
means,  is  far  better  than  the  fantastic  possibilities  of 
the  average  American  wooden  suburb. 

“Among  less  important  matters  for  consideration, 
the  growing  nuisance  of  the  huge  advertising  bill-board 
deserves  attention.  Were  it  not  so  temporary  in  cha- 
racter and  so  certain  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  an 
aroused  public  shall  demand  it,  it  might  be  considered 
a matter  of  great  moment,  as  indeed  it  is  for  the  time 
being.  The  desecration  of  rock  and  cliff  and  forest  by 
the  advertising  fiend  would  seem  to  have  reached  almost 
the  limit  of  endurance,  were  it  not  that  those  who 
suffer  consider  themselves  so  helpless  in  the  matter.  In 
Massachusetts  a law  has  been  passed  whose  enforce- 
ment will  materially  modify  the  disfigurement  of 
roads. 

“To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a remedy  ? To  the 
good  citizen  I It  is  not  necessary  that  the  good  citizen 
should  know  anything  about  art.  It  is  necessary  that 
he  should  care  for  the  needs  of  God’s  creatures,  that  he 
should  respect  the  love  of  beauty  and  that  he  should 
have  common  sense.  He  may  not  know  Gothic  from 
Greek,  but  he  must  know  that  he  does  not  know,  and 
that  questions  of  beauty  must  be  left  to  experts  of 
beauty,  just  as  questions  of  public  health  must  be  left 
to  experts  in  the  science  of  health.  He  must  know 
enough  to  vote  for  an  honest  alderman,  and  be  willing 
to  take  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to  get  others  to 
do  likew'ise.  He  must  be  willing  to  set  his  individual 
whim  aside,  and  be  glad  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
and  counsels  of  a board  of  beauty. 

“A  board  of  beauty  made  the  White  City  the  glory 
and  the  marvel  that  it  was.  When  the  good  citizen 
forces  partisan  politics  to  know  its  place  and  not  intrude 
where  it  has  no  business  to  be,  then  such  a board  he 
must  again  call  into  requisition  and  let  knowledge  and 
taste  give  counsel  and  even  prohibitory  laws  to  ignor- 
ance and  whim.  The  man,  for  instance,  who  fancies 
yellow  brick,  and  wants  to  put  a yellow  brick  house  info 
the  midst  of  a brown  stone  block,  like  a slice  of  sponge 
cake  set  on  edge,  must  be  taught  that  no  man  buildeth 
to  himself,  because  no  man  liveth  or  dieth  to  himself — 
that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  and  thus  no 
man  in  a civilized  community  may  mar  his  neighbor’s 
little  plot  by  doing  what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  The 
good  citizen  will  find  this  no  tyranny  but  a welcome 
protection  from  his  neighbor’s  follies.  In  proportion 
as  he  attains  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  his  citizenship 
will  he  recognize  the  holiness  of  beauty  in  his  city. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  male  flowered  Chionanthus  Virginica  has 
much  prettier  flowers  than  the  finest  bearing  one, 
which  compensates  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of 
beauty  which  the  fruit  bearing  one  possesses. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  of  privets  put  in 
boxes  of  sand  in  the  greenhouse  during  summer 
root  readily,  offering  a good  chance  for  rapidly 
increasing  the  stock  of  this  most  useful  hedging 
plant. 

Bechtel’s  double  flowering  crab  is  a grand 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  ornamental  trees  flowering 
in  early  spring.  Get  buds  of  it  and  place  them  on 
any  apple  or  crab  tree  you  have.  Its  flowers  are 
large  and  beautiful,  and  they  come  later  than  other 
flowering  apples  and  crabs. 

Early  blooming  columbines  will  soon  be  ripen- 
ing their  seeds.  If  these  seeds  are  sown  at  once, 
and  the  seedlings  encouraged  to  grow,  they  will 
make  nice  plants  for  flowering  next  spring.  A 
great  many  perennials  may  be  treated  the  same 
way. 

Evergreens  may  be  made  very  bushy  by  pinch- 
ing out  the  central  shoot  of  the  new  growth  now 
forming.  The  side  shoots  get  all  the  strength  then. 
White  pines  treated  this  way  become  so  bushy  that 
birds  can  hardly  get  through  them. 

The  golden  leaved  privet  must  be  watched  and 
the  green  leaved  shoots  cut  out  as  they  appear,  or 
the  golden  leaves  will  entirely  disappear  in  a short 
time.  There  is  a tendency  to  revert  to  the  green 
state  all  the  time,  which  must  be  checked  by  cut- 
ting it  out. 

Weeping  trees,  such  as  Camperdown  Elm,  Teas’ 
Mulberry,  Japanese  Cherry,  etc.,  are  apt  to  make 
more  growth  on  some  shoots  than  others,  making 
the  heads  unshapely.  A pinching  oft  of  the  ends 
of  these  growing  too  fast  will  better  the  shape  as 
well  as  promote  bushiness. 

While  elms  are  growing  straighten  the  shoots  of 
those  to  be  budded  by  using  a stake  if  necessary. 
Left  to  itself  a young  elm  has  a somewhat  leaning 
top.  The  slippery  elm,  fulva,  is  the  best  to  use  for 
a stock  for  grafting  or  budding.  It  forms  a 
stronger,  straighter  tree  wdien  young  than  any 
other  species. 

To  have  nice  geranium  plants  for  winter  bloom- 
ing strike  cuttings  now,  and  grow  the  plants  in  pots 
through  the  summer.  Plants  lifted  from  the  ground 
in  the  fall  do  not  flower  well  in  winter. 

The  hint  given  in  last  month’s  issue  to  layer 
shrubs  to  increase  them  should  be  kept  in  mind 
still.  June  and  July  are  the  principal  months  for 
the  work.  There  are  a few  obstinate  sorts  which 
won’t  root,  but  they  are  exceptions. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  grand  evergreen  of 


the  South,  is  difficult  to  transplant  from  the  open 
ground.  Get  small  plants  in  pots,  growing  them 
on  for  a year  or  two  before  planting  them.  There 
are  lots  of  sheltered  nooks  in  all  large  parks  and 
gardens  wffiere  this  noble  evergreen  would  thrive. 

Many  of  the  finer  roses  can  only  be  had  to  grow 
well  when  worked  on  the  Manette  stock.  But  this 
stock  is  apt  to  make  shoots  of  its  own.  Watch 
plants  you  think  may  be  budded,  and  if  a spurious 
shoot  appears  from  the  base  cut  it  ofif  close  to  the 
base  as  possible. 

Nurserymen  have  found  that  both  Styrax 
Obassia  and  Pterostyrax  hispidum,  its  close  rela- 
tion, have  to  be  removed  from  the  list  of  shrubs, 
wffiere  they  were  placed  when  first  introduced,  and 
placed  with  trees.  Both  bear  racemes  of  lovely 
white  flowers.  These  should  be  marked  for  fall 
planting. 

It  is  rather  late  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  be  of 
service  this  year,  but  it  is  a common  mistake  to 
raise  the  soil  of  flower  beds  above  the  surrounding 
ground.  This  encourages  water  to  run  off  quickly, 
the  reverse  of  what  is  desired  to  keep  the  soil 
nearly  level  with  that  of  its  surroundings  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  much  better. 

When  the  young  growth  of  evergreens  has  be- 
come somewhat  hard,  which  in  these  parts  is  about 
the  close  of  June,  they  may  be  safely  removed  and 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to 
another.  Keep  a ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  and 
after  planting  flood  them  with  water  for  a day  or 
two.  This  solidifies  the  soil  about  the  roots  and 
places  water  where  it  is  badly  needed  at  that  time. 

Purchased  trees  usually  have  their  names  at- 
tached by  wired  labels.  As  the  tree  grows  these 
wires  need  loosening,  or  serious  damage  may  be 
done.  At  the  same  time  see  that  the  writing  is 
legible,  as  the  correct  name  of  a tree  interests 
every  one. 

One  of  the  best  of  almost  white  roses  for  ceme- 
tery planting  is  Clothilde  Soupert.  It  is  a per- 
petual bloomer  and  is  quite  hardy  from  New  York 
City  southward,  and  possibly  it  is  so  north  of  New 
York.  It  is  superior  to  Caroline  Marniessc,  an  old 
favorite  for  the  purpose.  If  cut  back  a little  after 
each  crop  of  flowers  is  over  it  blooms  the  better 
for  it. 

Fuchsias  are  excellent  outdoor  plants  in  summer, 
planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  a house  or  in  a 
similar  situation  where  but  little  sun  will  reach 
them.  They  will  bloom  continuously  in  such  a 
situation  until  cold  nights  come. 

The  Mountain  Ash  is  unusually  attractive  when 
its  bunches  of  scarlet  fruit  are  displayed  from  late 
summer  to  well  into  winter.  Borers  delight  to  find 
a retreat  in  the  stem  of  this  tree,  and  they  must  be 
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watched  for  and  destroj  ed,  just  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  quince  bushes.  Because  of  the  borer  but 
few  of  this  ornamental  tree  are  met  with. 

Wistarias,  especially  those  of  some  size,  trans- 
plant badly,  yet  rarely  die  outright.  If  they  do 
not  push  well  after  due  waiting  prune  them  in  very 
close.  It  is  not  rare  for  them  to  remain  a whole 
season  without  pushing  and  then  to  grow  in  good 
earnest  the  spring  following. 

When  trees  of  like  kind  are  planted  on  each 
side  of  a path  the  young  shoots  of  one  may  be 
bent  to  meet  those  of  the  other  and  tied  together. 
A living  arch  of  much  beauty  may  be  formed  in 
this  way.  If  desired  the  shoots  may  be  inarched, 
thus  permanently  uniting  them.  A row  of  privet 
on  each  side  of  a path  treated  in  this  way  forms  in 
time  a beautiful  arbor.  June  and  July  are  the 
months  in  which  the  work  should  be  done. 

The  budding  of  trees  is  in  order  in  July  and 
August.  Many  of  our  most  useful  ornamental 
trees  would  be  hard  to  obtain  were  it  not  for  the 
budder’s  art.  The  time  to  bud  is  while  the  sap  is 
still  active,  but  is  commencing  to  decline.  When 
in  its  freshest  flow  the  buds  do  not  unite  well. 

The  double  flowering  cherries,  apples  and 
peaches  may  all  be  increased  rapidly  by  budding 
them  on  common  seedling  stock. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

GARDEN  PLANTS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LIV. 

PERSONALES. 

THE  LEUCOPHVDLUM,  TECOMA  AND  ACANTHUS 

ALLIANCE. 

Catalpa  has  6 species  in  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  China  and  Japan.  The  native  spec- 
ies is  well  known  and  is  wild  from  the  middle  Dela- 
ware valley  southward  to  the  gulf,  but  rarely  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  varies  considerably  both  in 
habit,  time  of  flowering  and  the  color  of  its  flowers 
and  foliage.  Some  flowers  are  nearly  pure  white, 
but  generally  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple  and 
yellow.  There  are  dwarf  growing,  yellowish  and 
purplish  leaved  kinds.  I don’t  take  much  stock  in 
the  distinction  given  to  the  so-called  C.  cordifolia, 
it  seems  to  be  merely  a geographical  variety  of  C. 
bignonioides,  said  to  be  hardier  and  so  on,  but  both 
forms  stand  in  sheltered  places  even  north  of  the 
lower  lakes.  The  hardiest  species  however  are  the 
Japanese  kinds,  C.  Kaempferi  with  yellowish  flow- 
ers and  large  shrublike  growth,  and  the  scarcer  C. 
Bungli  which  is  said  to  be  a fine  tree  in  Japan, 

Tabebnia  is  a genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  6o 
species  scattered  over  the  American  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics from  near  the  United  States  borders  in  Mex- 
ico southward  to  Brazil.  Several  so-called  Teco- 
mas  and  Bignonias  have  been  transferred  to  this 


genus.  The  Mexican  T.  msculifolia  has  spotted 
orange  flowers,  and  aform  called  Palemeri  has  light 
mauve  flowers  spotted  with  yellow  in  corymbs  at 
the  ends  of  the  bare  branches  in  spring.  Other 
West  Indian  species  have  pinkish,  purple  or  white 
flowers.  Some  of  these  may  succeed  at  the  ex- 
treme south. 

Teconia  has  25  species  mostly  in  the  sub-tropi- 
cal and  warm  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The 
campsidiums  are  now  included  under  this  genus. 
The  hardiest  are  the  native  T.  radicans  and  vars. , 


Catalpa  bignonioides  and  var.  nana.  From  Gardening' \n  furi. 

and  the  Chinese  T,  grandiflora  and  its  Japanese  var- 
ieties, with  flowers  in  a few  shades  of  orange  red. 
These  were  grafted  on  Catalpa  stocks  by  Trumpy 
several  years  ago  forming  standards  something  like 
the  engraving.  T.  staus  with  yellow  flowers  in 
paniculate  racemes,  is  more  of  a shrub  and  more 
tender  being  a native  of  the  Mexican  border.  T. 
capensis  is  also  more  shrubby  with  trailing  or  scan- 
dent  young  growths  and  racemes  of  deep  orange 
red  flowers.  It  will  not  bear  frost.  T.  Smithii  is 
an  Australian  garden  hybrid.  These  are  grown  in 
southern  California  and  so  to  some  extent  are  T. 
Ricasoliana  with  pinkish  lilac  darker  veined  flow- 
ers, and  T.  jasminoides  with  purple  throated  or  pure 
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white  flower<i.  Several  others  from  Australia 
and  the  Andean  regions  of  South  America  are 


Tecoma  fi:randiflora. 

worthy  of  trial  where  the  oranges  don’t  get  frozen. 

Stereospermum  is  a genus  of  large  trees  in  lo 
species  from  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the 
tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  fine  foliage 
and  fragrant  flowers  but  are  only  useful  for  “our 
colonies. ' ’ 

Incarvillea  is  a genus  of  hardy  perennials  in 
several  forms,  from  northern  China  and  Central 
Asia.  The  flowers  are  in  shades  of  color  from 
rosy  red  to  purple  and  white. 

Torretia  lappacea  is  a monotypic  perennial 
climber  with  herbaceous  stems  and  purple  flowers. 

It  maybe 
treated  as  an 
annual  if  sown 
early.  It  is 
widely  dif- 
fused along 
the  upper  An- 
dean region 
fr  o m Mexico 
to  Peru. 

Eccreinocar- 
pus  is  in  3 
species  from 
western  South 
America.  The 
Chilian  E. 
scaber  has 


orange  scarlet  flowers,  bipinnate  leaves,  climbing 
herbaceous  stems,  and  is  often  treated  as  an  annual. 

Jacaranda  is  a fine  genus  of  tropical  American 
trees  and  shrubs  with  elegant  foliage  and  blueish, 
lilac,  yellowish  or  white  flowers.  There  are  about 
30  species.  J.  mimosaefolia  and  some  others  ought 
to  be  useful  in  sub-tropical  work  for  their  annual 
growth  of  finely  divided  foliage,  or  even  as  flower- 
ing trees  at  the  extreme  south. 

Thniibergia , however,  is  a splendid  genus  of 
shrubs  and  climbers  in  about  45  species.  They  are 
mostly  perennial  with  a few  variable  kinds  capable 
of  annual  treatment,  chiefly  T.  alata.  They  are 


Thunbergia  granditlora  festooning  Trees,  \ni\a..—  Gar  den  er'  s Chronicle. 

found  in  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Both  Meyenia  and  Hexacentris  are 
included  under  the  genus.  T.  grandiflora  will 
make  a tremendous  growth  if  turned  out  as  a 
summer  climber  at  the  south,  but  I have  not  had  it 
flower  at  that  season.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  T.  Mysorensis,  T.  fragrans,  T. 
erecta  in  var.,  and  for  the  warmest  and  most  frost- 
lese  places  T.  Vogeliana,  T.  chrysops  and  the 
superb  trailing  T.  Hawtayneana  (which,  by  the 
bye,  isn’t  “scarlet”  flowered)  are  all  worth  a trial. 

James  MacPherson. 

The  Rose  Garden  on  Wooded  Island,  Jackson 
Park,  Chicago,  has  been  a great  attraction  this 
Reason, 


Incarvillea  Delavag;!. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


The  proposed  commission  to  look  into  the  inartistic  abuses 
in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  is  creating  anxiety  in  many 
quarters,  as  it  is  expected  that  an  examination  will  be  made 
into  all  the  improvements,  landscape  and  monumental,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  city  parks  in  the  last  ten  j-ears. 

» « * 

A park  commission  has  recently  been  organized  at  Dayton, 
O.,  under  special  Act  of  Legislature.  The  cit}'  has  no  large 
parks,  but  several  small  ones  and  some  15  miles  of  levees,  all  of 
which  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  commission.  Heretofore 
the  Board  of  City  Affairs  has  had  charge  of  this  work. 

* » * 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  working  with  zeal  to 
frame  a scheme  of  legislation  to  present  to  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  next  winter,  looking  to  the  consolidation  of  park  inter- 
ests. There  are  now  three  systems,  two  of  which,  the  west  and 
north  side  systems,  have,  with  their  large  interests,  become  so 
much  the  playthings  of  politics. 

» * » 

Speaking  of  the  Grant  tomb  and  its  location  on  the  River- 
side drive  in  New  York  City,  a writer  in  a New  York  paper 
says:  “There  is  no  such  place  from  which  to  watch  the  full 
moon  rising  in  the  east  as  the  porch  of  the  Grant  tomb.  The 
ra3’S  streaming  from  column  to  column  invest  the  memorial 
temple  with  a grandeur  and  melancholy  that  seem  more  con- 
sonant with  the  old  world  than  with  the  new.  There  is  some- 
thing worth  the  journey  to  be  seen  in  the  tomb  when  the  moon 
at  the  full  is  rising. 

* » » 

The  Spencer  County  Council,  Indiana,  has  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  |8oo  to  buy  the  tract  of  land  surrounding  the  grave 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  at  Lincoln  City,  in  that  county.  The 
property  to  be  bought  is  a beau  iful  natural  park  of  sixteen 
acres.  The  grave  is  near  the  summit  of  a large  hill,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  a wood,  and  at  present  is  marked  only  bj-  a gran- 
ite headstone  enclosed  within  an  iron  fence.  The  park  will  be 
under  the  direct  care  and  management  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial  Association . 

» * ■» 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  through  the 
children  a large  niea,sure  of  home  improvement  ma\-  be  en- 
couraged, a committee  of  the  Oranges  and  Montclair,  N.  J., 
distributed  many  thousands  of  chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  last  month  among  the  public  school  children  of  those 
towns.  With  the  gifts  were  also  distributed  neat  pamphlets 
containing  instructions  in  the  care  of  the  plants,  and  some 
primary  hints  on  improving  the  city  door  yards.  The  plants 
were  the  gifts  of  a number  of  the  leading  florists  of  the  localitj’. 

* « » 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Massachusetts  has 
petitioned  Congress  in  support  of  the  National  Appalachian 
Park  of  the  South.  The  petition  closes  with  these  words: 
“We  believe  the  movement  is  inaugurated  at  a most  opportune 
time,  being  w’ell  aware  of  the  increased  difflcultv  that  will 
attend  the  securing  of  suitable  land  for  this  purpose  at  a later 
date,  when  land  values  increase  and  timber  and  land  intere.sts 
combine  against  such  a movement;  that  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  movement,  which,  we  believe,  if  carried  out,  will 
result  in  untold  health  and  recreation  to  future  generations.  ” 


.\ccording  to  the  latest  report  of  the  park  commissioners  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  acquisition  of  small  park  areas  and  the 
annual  appropriations  granted  bj'the  city  council  do  not  march 
in  step.  That  is  to  say,  that  while  the  park  area  increases  the 
annual  appropriation  remains  stationary.  This  is  the  complaint 
from  many  quarters  of  the  country  and  must  be  due  to  a lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  city  fathers  of  the  many  sided 
value  of  public  parks.  The  condition  of  the  park  question  is 
such  now,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  niggardl}-  economy  in 
their  maintenance.  They  have  been  proved  of  immense  ad- 
vantage wherever  established,  and  a monej’  saver  in  manj’  ways 
to  municipal  corporations. 

* ^ -X- 

Among  the  prominent  improvements  carried  out  by  the 
Northfield  Improvement  Association  of  Northfield,  Minn.,  is 
that  connectad  with  “Sanitary  Improvements  and  River  Banks,” 
in  which  some  $500  were  expended,  75  per  cent,  of  which  was 
provided  by  private  donations.  The  report  of  Prof.  Magnus  on 
the  subject  showed  a large  amount  of  useful  work  accomplished, 
including  building  and  repairing  of  retaining  wall,  construct- 
ing shore  drivewaj',  cleaning  out  and  widening  river,  as  well  as 
as  actual  work  on  sewers  and  culverts.  Prof.  Magnus  stated 
that  an  encouraging  feature  in  the  undertaking  was  the  interest 
taken  by  the  mill  owners.  The  fact  that  such  work  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  improvement  associations  in  small  cities,  and  with 
the  successful  results  obtained  here,  should  certainly  encourage 
public  spirited  citizens  everywhere  to  engage  in  such  efforts. 

* * * 

A remarkable  interest  in  roadside  tree  preservation  has 
been  observed  in  certain  localities  in  Massachusetts  this  year, 
and  more  or  less  throughout  the  state.  The  last  legislature 
enacted  a law  creating  the  office  of  tree-warden  in  everj-  town, 
and  this  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  work  undoubtedl}’.  The 
law  became  operative  at  the  town  elections  this  past  spring  and 
it  was  noted  that  the  citizens  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  elected  good  men.  It  is  an  important  office  and  the 
trees  under  the  Warden’s  care  will  verj-soon  attest  his  capacit}’. 
In  the  region  of  Methuen,  Mass  , Mr.  E.  F.  Searles,  who  is 
himself  a deputj'  warden,  has  planted  out  about  his  many  prop- 
erties some  3,000  trees  this  season,  for  the  most  part  along  the 
highways,  and  presuming  other  property  owners  are  proportion- 
ate!}' broadminded,  the  highways  of  Massachusetts  will  have  an 
added  charm. 

* * * 

The  25th  annual  report  of  theboaid  of  commissioners  of  the 
Boston  Parks  is  full  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  devel. 
opment  of  the  magnificent  park  system  of  that  city.  Moreover 
the  commissioners  present  their  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
parks,  which  afford  abundant  food  for  thought  and  suggestions 
in  other  localities.  They  say:  “The  commission  believes  that 
the  greatest  enjoyment  by  the  greatest  number  of  persons  will 
be  obtained  by  retaining,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  a 
natural  and  rural  character  to  o r parks  especially  in  the  larger 
parks  like  Leverett,  Jamaica  and  P'ranklin.  Such  parks  are  val. 
uable  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  bringing  the  country 
into  the  city,  and  in  furnishing  to  the  crowded  dwellers  of  the 
tenement  districts  an  opportunity,  unobtainable  for  them  in  any 
other  way,  to  enjoy  real  rural  and  sylvan  sights.  To  accomplish 
this  all  evidence  of  the  surrounding  city  must  be  shut  out  as  far 
as  practicable  from  the  inside  of  the  park,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  parks  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  that  use 
them,  and  not  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  few 
who  live  on  their  borders  and  desire  to  look  into  them.  The  com- 
mission believes  that  the  rural  character  of  the  parks  can  only  be 
obtained  by  protecting  their  boundaries  with  continuous  masses 
of  foliage,  and  that  its  first  duty  is  to  protect  all  such  border  plan- 
tations and  encourage  their  growth  in  every  practical  way.” 
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A large  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  in  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  by  a syndicate  for  cemetery  purposes.  It  is 
stated  that  175,000  has  already  been  expended  in  this  land 
purchase. 

* « * 

The  cemetery  trustees  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Boston, 
in  a communication  to  the  mayor  of  the  cit}’,  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  160,748  for  needed  improvements  in  that  burial 
ground. 

° * * * 

Springdale  Cemetery,  Peoria,  111.,  is  to  be  improved  bj  the 
erection  of  fine  entrance  buildings  and  gate.  The  structures 
will  be  built  of  boulder  stones,  and  will  have  high  pitched 
roofs  covered  with  red  tile  in  the  Norman  style.  The  cost  will 
be  some  $20,000. 

* * * 

Improvements  amounting  to  some  $25,000  have  been  made 
about  the  Garfield  tomb  at  Lake  Vievy  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  lower  story'  of  the  structure  has  been  finished  in  Italian 
marble  and  the  floors  in  marble  mosaic.  A crown  of  electric 
lights  has  been  placed  over  the  head  of  the  monument  in  the 
main  rotunda.  The  casket  of  the  president  is  now  in  view  of 
visitors  to  the  tomb. 

* * * 

Considerable  work  is  being  carried  out  in  St.  Agnes’  Ceme- 
tery, Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  now  comprises  some  120  acres,  and 
a connecting  link  has  been  made  between  the  old  and  the 
newly  acquired  property,  “Fernwood.”  St.  Agnes  was  conse- 
crated May  19,  1867,  and  has  been  managed  and  improved  in.  a 
manner  that  has  made  it  one  of  the  noted  Catholic  cemeteries 
of  the  country. 

» * X- 

The  annual  report  of  Mt.  Albion  Cemetery,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
shows  total  receipts  of  $9,127.85,  and  disbursements,  $8,040.40’ 
The  general  fund  amounts  to  $16,350.86,  and  the  deposit  fund 
to  $12,698.83.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1843.  Up  to 
1862  the  cemetery  was  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  village^ 
but  in  that  year  the  village  charter  was  amended  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  three  comnii.ssioners.  It  now  has  an  area 
of  70  acres. 

* * * 

Great  improvements  have  been  under  way  at  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  the  modern  idea  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  apparently  taking  hold  . Under  semi-tropical  conditions 
there  should  be  great  possibilities  for  landscape  decoration. 
The  roads  have  been  improved  with  crushed  oyster  shell  cov- 
ering, and  have  been  bordered  with  trees  of  different  kinds — 
Magnolia  avenue  with  magnolias.  Live  Oak  avenue  with  live 
oaks,  etc.  The  latter  is  nearly  a mile  in  length.  The  triangular 
plats,  left  at  the  crossings  of  avenues,  are  reserved  for  deco- 
rative planting.  ^ ^ 

The  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Association  of  Lebanon,  Ind., 
which  has  recently  secured  a private  cemetery  property  for 
improvement  and  development,  has  the  co-operation  of  the 
Federation  of  Clubs  of  that  city,  the  ladies  being  represented 
in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Work  on  the  grounds  has  been 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  much  planting  has  been  done,  and 
superintendent’s  lodge  and  other  buildings  erected,  and  funds 
are  being  raised  by  the  clubs  for  the  erection  of  an  entrance 
gateway.  The  grounds  are  supplied  with  city  water,  which  has 
been  piped  three-quarters  of  a nule.  Co-operation  under  such 
conditions  in  cemetery  work  is  a success. 


A cemetery  bill,  pas.sed  by  the  New  York  legislature  cr<l 
presumably  of  considerable  importance  and  benefit  to  rural 
cemetery  associations,  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Roosevelt. 
The  bill  provides  that  whenever  owners  of  lots  in  rural  ceme- 
teries refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  or  assessments  for  a period  of 
five  years,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  use  anj-  portion  of  the 
lot  for  burial  purposes  while  the  taxes  remain  unpaid.  Many 
lots  in  rural  cemeteries  are  owned  by  non-residents  from  whcm 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  burying 
ground. 

* * * 

A monument  of  particular  interest  was  recently  dedicated 
in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  was  erected  by 
ministers  and  friends  of  the  Lhiiversalist  denomination  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Saw3'er.  Dr. 
Sawyer  was  one  of  the  best  known  Universalist  divines  in  the 
countr}',  and  was  the  first  head  of  Tuft’s  College  Divinity 
School.  He  was  professor  emeritus  of  that  school  until  his 
death.  The  monument  was  designed  by  D.  H.  Burnham,  the 
Chicago  architect,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a Celtic  cross  cut  frcm 
Knoxville  marble.  It  bears  the  following  inscriptions;  “And 
I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.’’ 
“St.  John,  12-32.  Albert  J.  Sawyer,  S.  P.  T.,  D.  1).,  1804-1899. 
Carolina  M.  Fisher,  1812-1894.’’ 

* * * 

To  record  gifts  of  public  spirited  citizens  tlesigned  to  im- 
prove our  cemeteries  is  to  stimulate  beneficiary  impulses,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  give  the  following  details  of  a proposed  mort. 
uar}’  chapel  to  be  erected  in  the  Pittsfield  cemeter}',  Pittsfield, 
Mass,,  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Clapp,  of  that  city.  It  is  to  be  con_ 
structed  of  blue  stone  after  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Phillip  Ruinn 
architect,  of  Boston,  and  will  cost  some  $7,000.  The  chapel 
will  be  45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  will  have  a wide  porte-cochere  giv- 
ing a square  tower  on  lines  of  old  English  architecture.  Room 
is  also  provided  for  the  clerg\-,  lavatory  and  store-room,  and 
there  will  also  be  a cellar.  The  tower  will  be  34  ft.  in  height; 
the  interior  will  be  finished  in  cypress  and  windows  will  be 
cathedral  glass.  It  will  be  roofed  with  red  slate,  with  coppej- 
gutters  and  ridges.  It  will  be  furnished  complete  for  use,  and 
will  be  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  donor. 

* * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  holders  of  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery, Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  held  on  May  9th.  Chair- 
man Geo.  W.  Williams  reported  that  since  the  organization  of 
the  cemetery  half  a century  ago  3,000  lots  had  been  sold, 
yielding  $187,000,  and  the  number  of  burials  was  now  11,000. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  stockholders  the  trustees  have 
received  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  of  all  lots  to  make  a per- 
manent fund,  the  interest  from  said  fund  to  be  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  roads,  lakes  and  the  like.  That 
fund  now  amounts  to  $38,649.57.  The  perpetua]  care  feature  is 
a matter  in  which  everv  lot  owner  in  Magnolia  is  interested, 
and  this  fund  amounts  to  $31,354.30.  Speaking  of  neglected 
lots  in  the  course  of  his  report  the  president  said:  “There  are 
now  3,000  lot  owners  interested  in  the  future  improvement  of 
the  cemeterj’.  I am  pleased  to  mention  the  attention  that  manj’ 
persons  are  giving  to  the  improvement  of  their  lots.  I regret  • 
however,  to  report  several  hundred  private  lots  in  Magnolia 
which  are  totally  neglected;  some  contain  expensive  monu- 
ments, which  are  allowed  to  be  overgrown  with  bushes,  briars 
and  weeds,  filling  the  lots  with  their  tangled  growth,  thus 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery.  These  abandoned  lots 
have  given  the  committee  on  grounds  much  concern  , Doubt- 
less numerous  families  have  removed  from  Charleston,  leaving 
no  one  to  care  for  their  lots.  Many  seem  to  feel  that  their  duty 
ends  “when  they  bury  the  dead  out  of  their  sight.’’  Neglected 
graves  are  melancholy  sights.’’ 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle. 

In  reference  to  the  elm  leaf  beetle  would 
say  that  so  far  we  have  escaped  its  rav- 
ages. I don’t  know  of  anj-  damage  done 
by  this  voracious  insect  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  as  far  as  I know  it  is  still  at 
work  east  of  the  Alleghany’s. 

Chicago.  Jas . Jensen. 

» -x-  * 

The  beetle  produces  three  or  four 
broods  in  a season,  and  is  so  serious  a pest 
that  the  planting  of  elms  has  been  practi- 
cally abandoned  in  several  districts  of  the 
middle  Atlantic  States.  The  in.sect  is 
somewhat  like  a small  striped  cucumber 
beetle  and  the  larva  is  a slender  browni.sh 
“worm.”  Entomologists  say  the  insects 
pupate  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
that  they  may  be  destroyed  during  that 
stage  in  large  numbers  by  watering  all 
around  the  base  of  the  trees  with  boiling 
or  at  any  rate  very  hot  water. 

Spraying  with  various  aivsenites  has 
also  often  been  tried,  some  of  the  large 
parks  using  a steam  outfit  for  the  purpo.se. 

.4t  the  north  and  west  the  pest  seems 
less  troublesome,  but  in  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Penn.sylvania,  etc.,  elms  look  as 
though  fire  had  scorched  out  all  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  left  nothing 
but  their  brown  skeletons  behind.  In 
such  condition  elms  are  a positive  disfig- 
urement to  the  lamlscape,  and  yet  the}’ 
seem  to  live  on,  because  the  insects  work 
in  .some  seasons  much  less  actively  than 
in  others. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  elm  beetle 
will  continue  local,  for  it  would  be  a dis- 
tinct loss  if  many  of  the  fine  street  ave- 
nues in  the  lake  regions  and  elsewhere 
should  be  attacked. 

Newark,  N.  J.  James  Mac Pherson. 

» * * 

Tree  Paeony.  ( Pccony  Moutan. ) 

Of  the  many  good  plants  we  have  had 
from  China  none  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  Montan  or  Tree  Pmony.  The 
old  kind  with  double  pink  flowers  has 
long  been  established  in  Kngli.sh  gardens, 
and  sometimes  attains  a large  size,  when 
as  a single  hush  in  some  sheltered  corner 
of  the  lawn,  it  is  a beautiful  and  impor- 
tant object.  But  of  late  years  our  gardens 
have  been  greatly  enriched  by  a quantitv 
of  new  kinds,  and  the  range  of  tints  from 
pure  white  through  flesh  and  salmon-rose 
to  deepest  claret  color  in  one  range,  and 
from  the  faintest  blush  of  cold  pink 
through  the  amaranths  to  strongest  ma- 
genta-purple in  another,  affords  a wide 
choice  in  the  way  of  coloring.  Tree 
pjeonies  enjoy  a sheltered  place  in  strong 
soil. — The  Garden,  London. 


Rhododendrons. 

.According  to  Americatt  Gardening 
there  need  be  no  fear  about  the  hardiness 
or  the  capabilities  of  hybrid  rhododen- 
drons in  West  Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  if 
those  at  Briar  cliff  Manor  may  be  taken 
for  a fair  sample  and  guide.  This  season 
they  have  flowered  superbly  and  are  now 
making  tremendrous  growths  for  another 
season.  One  point  clearly  brought  out  is 
this,  that  where  pine  trees  are  used  as 
wind  breaks  not  a leaf  is  scorched,  so  tliat 
the  bushes  are  perfect,  but  where  the 
clumps  have  been  planted  in  front  of  de- 
ciduous trees  a slight  loss  of  foliage  is  no- 
ticeable. The  lesson,  then,  is,  use  spruce 
or  other  fir  trees  to  protect  your  rhodo- 
dendron clumps.  Mr.  W.  W.  Law  is  de- 
lighted with  his  success  and  has  already 
given  an  order  for  2,000  more  from  En- 
gland. 

» * * 

Summer  Treatment  of  San  Jose  Scale. 

In  treating  on  this  subject  Bulletin  No. 
72  of  the  Ohio  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  the  following:  Summer  treat- 
ment for  the  San  Jose  scale  should  begin 
as  early  as  June  15,  and  be,  continued  un- 
til September  15  at  least,  with  intervals  of 
not  more  than  ten  days  between  spray- 
ings. This  will  destroy  a very  large  per- 
centage of  the  young  and  thus  prevent  its 
spreading.  Two  different  mixtures  can 
be  used,  viz:  ( r ) Whale  oil  soap,  used 
at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  pound  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  mixture  will  not 
injure  the  foliage  of  tree  fruits;  (2)  a me- 
chanical mixture  of  kerosene  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  kero- 
sene to  ten  of  water,  or  what  is  called  a 
10  per  cent,  solution.  It  can  be  used 
with  safety  on  all  tree  fruits  except  the 
peach.  For  winter  treatment,  which 
means  while  the  leaves  are  off,  a stronger 
solution  of  whale  oil  soap  and  w’ater  can 
be  used — two  pounds  of  the  former  to  one 
gallon  of  the  latter.  Kerosene  from  20  to 
100  per  cent,  has  been  used  with  widely 
different  results.  The  why  has  not  been 
determined  as  yet.  Consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  it  should  be  used  on  a sunshiny 
day — the  higher  the  temperature  the  bet- 
ter. The  whale  oil  soap  solutions  can  be 
used  with  any  of  the  better  cla,ss  of  spray- 
ers. The  kerosene  mixture  requires  a 
specially  constructed  one,  w’ith  a device 
for  the  mechanical  mixing  of  the  kerosene 
and  water,  of  w’hich  there  are  a number 
on  the  market.  In  the  destruction  of 
trees,  .shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  infested  with 
the  San  Jose  scale,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  stumps  and  sprouts  are  grubbed 
out  thoroughly  and  burned  with  the  trunk 


and  branches — otherwise  your  work  will 
be  in  vain  and  the  infection  but  tempora- 
rily checked,  not  destroyed. 

■*•  * * 

Cactus  Plants. 

In  the  vegetable  world  no  plants  are  of 
more  unique  growth  or  posse.ss  greater 
fascination  for  the  cultivator  than  those 
of  the  cactus  family;  and  the  plants  of  no 
other  order  have  so  wide  a range  in  form 
and  size,  varying  from  the  Giant  Cereus, 
which  towers  a gaunt  and  weird  column 
ninety  feet  in  height  and  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, to  the  jiretty  little  Mamillaria 
micromersis,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height  and  half  an  inch  through.  The 
flowers  of  many  of  the  species  are  the 
most  gorgeous,  others  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  of  all  jilants.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  wonders  exhibited  bythemem- 
bers  of  this  remarkable  order.  The  cac- 
tus family  is  composed  of  a number  of 
distinct  divisions. 

In  the  genus  Cereus  there  are  nearly 
two  hundred  distinct  species  in  cultiva- 
tion; they  are  natives  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  North  and  South  America,  and 
all  are  of  columnar  or  creejiing  growth. 
For  size  the  Cereus  giganteus  surpasses 
all  others,  as  it  does,  also,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  of  commercial  value.  C. 
grandiflorus,  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Night-blooming  Cereus  is  con- 
ceded by  lovers  of  flowers,  whether  ex- 
pert or  amateur,  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  flowers;  it  measures  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter;  the  outside 
petals  vary  from  white  to  redish  brown ; 
the  inner  ones  are  of  a most  beautiful 
waxy  white;  the  stamens,  which  are  most 
wonderful  in  arrangement,  are  more 
than  a thousand. — h'rom  Vick's  Maga- 
zine for  June. 

¥;  * * 

Long  Spray  Flowering  Shrubs  for  Cutting. 

There  are  many  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  that  will  furnish  flowers  suitable 
for  cut-flower  pur])o.ses;  but  those  which 
will  furnish  long  sprays  of  flowers,  suit- 
able for  large  decorations,  are  not  jflenti- 
ful.  Among  spring  and  early  summer 
flowers  the  following  are  most  suitable; — 
Flowering  Peach  and  .-Mmonds,  Forsyth  ia 
Hales  i a N evens  ia  Spirtea  prunijolia,  Jap- 
anese Snowball,  and  Weigcla.  The  fol- 
lowing bloom  in  mid-snmmer  and  fall. 
Desmodium , Boltonia,  Helianihus  Max- 
imiliani  •d.wX  Riidbeckia  “Golden  Glow.” 
The  flowers  of  the  la.st  named  are  not  ex- 
actly produced  in  sprays;  but  the  long 
stems,  well  furnished  with  flowers  on 
shorter  stems,  fill  the  requirements.  A 
diflficulty  with  most  of  these  flowers  is  that 
they  will  not  last  long  unless  in  water, 
and  except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  the 
Helianihus,  which  is  well-adapted  in 
every  way.  The  weigelas  have  particu- 
larly long  stems  of  flowers,  and  always 
look  well. — Meehan's  Monthly  for  June. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Art-out 
of  Doors,  with  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  parks,  cemeteries,  home 
grounds  and  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Town  and  Village  Improvement 
Associations,  etc. 

The  regular  contributors  to  Park  .\nd 
Cemetery  are  among  the  most  eminent 
Landscape  Architects,  Land.scape  Garden- 
ers and  Horticulturi.sts  in  the  Ignited 
States,  whose  practical  articles  make  the 
journal  one  of  great  value  to  any  one 
identified  with  landscape  work. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  Ei.,  Editor. 
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334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Correspondence  solicited  on  suijecis 
pertinejit  to  the  columns  of  the  journal. 

Officials  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries  are 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  re- 
ports . 

Photographs  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  interesting  features  in  parks,  cemeter- 
ies, hone  grounds,  streets,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited from  our  readers. 

Association  of  American  Ceme' 
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Art  Association. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 

I he  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

JOHN  CHARLES  OLMSTED,  Brookline, 
Mass.  President. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR.,  St.  James  Bldg., 
New  York.  Vice-president. 

CH  \S.  N.  LOWRIE,  156  Fifth  ave  , New 
York.  Treasurer. 

DOWNING  VAUX,  Bible  House,  New 
York.  Secretary. 


Personal. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, Swan  Point  cemetery.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  has  lost  a faithful  friend. 
For  some  25  years  he  had  occupied  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent,  and 
performed  his  duties  with  a constancy 
and  ability  worthy  of  prominent  record. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  and  at  the  time  of 


his  death  was  41  years  of  age.  He  leaves 
a wife  and  four  children,  to  whom  the  di- 
rectors of  the  cemetery  gave  pointed  evi- 
dence of  the  esteem  in  which  they  had 
held  the  deceased. 

Mr.  James  Y.  Craig,  superintendent  of 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  appointed  bv^  the  maj’or  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  park  commi.ssioners  of 
that  city,  his  term  to  extend  to  May  1905. 
This  is  an  appointment  that  should  com- 
mend itself,  and  is  suggestive  to  the  offi- 
cials of  other  cities. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  the 
city  councils  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  de- 
posed Mr.  E.  M.  Bigelow,  for  nineteen 
years  director  of  public  work  of  that  city, 
and  under  whose  able  direction  the  parks 
of  Pittsburg  have  been  so  splendidly  de- 
veloped. His  abilitj’  and  resources  de- 
served better  recognition  than  has  been 
accorded  him  bj’  the  agents  of  the  politi- 
cal system  which  appears  to  be  rampant 
in  the  smokj-  city. 

Mr.  John  G.  Barker,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston, 
and  lately  in  private  practice  in  landscape 
gardening,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  else- 
where, has  accepted  an  appointment  in 
Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  Graceland 
cemetery,  now  in  course  of  development. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hazzard,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Park  Commissioner  for  the  Interstate 
Park  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  to 
be  highly  congratulated  on  his  untiring 
efforts  to  promote  the  development  of  that 
beautiful  tract.  Decoration  Day  was 
made  quite  an  event  in  the  park,  a flag 
raising  ceremony  being  the  feature  about 
which  centred  an  attractive  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  Pmonies  in  bloom 
at  the  nurseries  of  P.  S.  Peterson  & Son, 
Chicago,  we  have  to  thank  the  firm  for 
the  gift  of  a magnificent  bunch  of  these 
flowers.  For  size,  variety  and  coloring 
the  bouquet  was  unique. 


The  American  Forestry  Association  is 
to  hold  its  principal  summer  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Service  in 
Columbia  University,  New'  AMrk  City.  It 
is  rather  expected  that  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  preside 
at  certain  sessions. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Chil- 
licothe.  Mo.,  June  5-8,  among  a number 
of  papers  and  subjects  of  particular  value 
to  fruit  growers,  the  following  were  of 
general  interest:  Some  Valuable  Shrubs, 
H.  S.  Wayman,  Princeton,  Mo.;  Horti- 
culture, by  Dr.  J.  W.  Green,  Chillicothe, 
Mo. ; Some  F'orestry  Questions,  Prof.  Her- 
man Van  Schrenk,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Beau- 
tifying  the  Home,  Mrs.  Dr.  Barney,  Chil- 
licothe, Mo. ; Individual  Trees — Their  Im- 
portance, D.  A.  Robnett,  Columbia,  G.  T. 
Tippin,  Springfield,  Mo. 


*•  Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Receivea. 


.Annual  report  of  AVoodlawn  cemetery. 
New  AMrk,  for  year  1899.  With  rules  and 
regulations. 

vSixty-third  annual  report  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Monument  cemetery 
of  Philadelphia. 


From  Reservoir  Park,  Toronto,  Canada, 
a fine  jihotograph  of  a specimen  of  Betula 
alba  laciniata  pendula. 

Woodlawn  cemetery.  New  York,  an- 
nual report  to  the  lot  owners  for  the  year 
1S99,  with  rules,  regulations,  etc. 

City  of  Boston,  Department  of  Parks. 
Tw'enty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  j'ear  ending 
January  II,  1900.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  half  tones. 

Descriptive  illustrated  pamphlet  of  For- 
est Hill  cemetery,  Scranton,  Pa.,  with 
rules,  regulations,  etc. 

Historical  and  de.scriptive  pamphlet  of 
Fairview'  cemetery,  New  .Albany,  Ind. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  half  tones. 

Green  River  cemeterj’,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  Revised  list  of  prices  for  annual 
and  perpetual  care,  and  an  appeal  to  lot 
owners  to  cultivate  and  display  more 
practical  interest  in  the  cemetery  with  the 
object  of  better  care  and  improvement. 

Texas  .Agricultural  Flxperinient  Station, 
Brazos  Co.,  Texas.  Investigation  and 
Improvement  of  .American  Grapes  at  the 
Munson  Experiment  Grounds  near  Deni- 
son, Te.xas.  P'roin  1876  to  1S90.  By  T. 
V.  Munson,  M.  S. 

Annual  report  of  the  Park  Commi.ssion- 
ers  of  the  city  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1S99. 

The  Florists’  Manu.yl.  By  William 
Scott.  A Reference  Book  for  Com- 
mercial Florists.  1S99.  Illustrated. 
Price  I5.00.  1'lori.sts  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  This  book  of  over 
230  quarto  pages  is  as  its  title  suggests 
a w'ork  for  the  commercial  florists  in 
particular,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
tiins  a fund  of  useful  information  to 
those  having  largely  to  do  with  plant 
propagation  and  use.  It  is  copiously 
yet  intelligently  illustrated  which 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the 
text,  which  considered  in  relation  to 
the  author’s  broad  experience  in  com- 
mercial plant  growing  stamps  the  book 
at  once  as  a reliable  addition  to  the 
plant  lovers’  library.  A perusal  of  the 
work  will  instantly  reveal  its  practical 
nature,  and  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  majority  of  florists  will  be  bene- 
fitted  by  a broader  knowledge  of  the 
plants  and  material  in  which  they 
work,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  book  will  in  its 
style  and  make  up  afford  a fund  of  val- 
uable information. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody. 
For  village  and  country  residences, 
costing  from  1250  to  |8,ooo,  including 
full  descriptions  and  estimates  in  de- 
tail of  materials,  labor,  cost  and  many 
practical  suggestions.  By  S.  B.  Reed, 
architect.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  pp  243. 
The  Orange  Judd  company.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

Most  everybody  takes  an  interest  in 
house  plans,  and  whether  the  thought  is 
for  the  present  or  for  the  future,  a wide 
interest  centers  about  the  suggestion  of  a 
new  home.  The  work  described  above 
has  been  very  warmly  received  since  its 
fir.st  edition,  and  it  contains  a great  num- 
ber of  designs  and  styles  of  hou.ses,  com- 
prising many  variations  in  arrangement 
and  details.  The  standard  features  of 
home  building  are  prominently  charac- 
terized in  the  book  and  it  has  been  kept 
up  to  date  in  details  as  to  cost  of  labor 
and  materials. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc. 

To  ICllwanxer  & Barry,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  our  thanks  are  due  for  a personal 
cloth  bound  copy  of  their  general  cata- 
logue of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Paionies,  Hardy  Border 
Plants,  etc. 

The  catalogue  of  greenhou.ses  recently 
issued  by  the  Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  Hor- 
ticultural Architects  and  Builders,  New 
York  City,  is  a mo.st  attractive  produc- 
tion. It  is  principally  a collection  of  fine 
half  tone  engravings  of  a number  of  the 
conservatories  and  greenhouses,  public 
and  private,  constructed  by  the  firm  and 
most  instructively  portrays  the  varietj'  of 
design  and  adaptability  to  situation  "and 
uses  which  competent  designers  and 
builders  can  provide  in  such  structures. 
There  is  just  sufficient  letter  pre.ss  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  the  firm  in  issuing  the 
catalogue,  to  suggest  their  facilities  for 
such  work, and  to  describe  the  illu.strations 
presented, and  the  work  closes  with  a num- 
ber of  cross  sections  of  greenhouse  build- 
ings adapted  to  certain  requirements. 


MICHIGAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 

BEAUTIFUL  AQUATICS. 

Plant  them  spring  or  autumn  and  they 
die.  Plant  them  May  15th  to  September 
15th  and  they  live  and  thrive.  Why  waste 
money  buying  them  out  of  season. 

Water  Lilies,  Water  Shields,  Arrow  Heads, 
Pontederias,  Etc. 

Immense  Supply. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON, 

ROCHESTER,  - WICH,,  U.  S.  A. 


MEMORIALS 


IN  QRANITK 

AND  BRON:;^E 

For  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 


*1. ... 


THE  FLEISCH.MANN  MAUSOLEUM,  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
HARRISON  GRANITE  CO..  CONTRACTORS. 


DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED  FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS, 

Public  and  Private  Monuments  and  Mausoleums  erected  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO., 


Works:  BARRE,  VT. 


Office,  42  E.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT! 


We  have  the  only  safe  mechanism.  The  cut  shows  the  entire  lowering:  apparatus  of  our  Casket  Lowering 
Device.  A DOUBLE  controllinj^  power  at  all  times,  without  anv  weight  being  drawn  hv  the  chain  ALl 

OTHERS  HAVE  A SIN(,LE 
HRAKE,  and  depend  upon  the 
chain  to  rotate  one  shaft,  which 
means  an  accident  should  the 
chain  run  off  sprockeft  or  break. 
This  device  will  lower  a casket 
safely  with  the  entire  chain  re- 
moved. We  liave  a SPECIAL 
CfFL'ER  to  make  you,  and  will 
ffive  you  a tjood  discount  to  in- 
troduce our  device  in  vour  lo- 
calitv  diirinp;  this  month.' 


READ  THIS. 

Monmouth.  IlL.Mav  ti,  ijoo. 
Foldintr  Casket  Lowering  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  — I he  Lowering 
Device  purdiased  of  you  about 
seven  months  ago  lias  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  everv  par- 
ticular. and  I believe  it  to  he  the 
only  safe  device  made.  Before 
purcliasing  yours  I made  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  other 
makes,  had  some  on  trial  the 
same  as  you  sent  yours,  and  1 
would  rather  have  one  of  yours 
than  any  other  make.  They  can 
e.xcuse  me  from  using  a device 
wliere  tlie  niedianisrn  consists 
of  cogs  or  gearing  and  a chain 
to  control  one  side.  It's  too 
risky  to  suit  me. 

Wistiing  you  deserved  pros- 
perity, I am, 

Yours  respectfully 
(Signed)  R.  E.  WHITE. 
Write  him  about  it. 


than  three  minutes.  Our  patent  casket  .guides  keep  the  casket  from  bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  grave. 
Writ-*  for  our  (Catalog,  it's  free. 


THIS  DEVICE  LINES  THE 
GRAVE  WITH  WATER- 
PROOF MATERIAL.  Device 
can  he  set  and  grave  lined  in  less 
and  diiect  the  casket  squarely  into  the  grave  on  a side  liill. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE  WORKS, 


E,  E.  VOORHEES,  Pres,  and  Treas. 


W.  J.  MARTIN,  Sec’y 


OVID,  MICHIGAN. 
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SPRAYER  SPRINKLER 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE. 

For  use  at  Coun'ry  Scats,  Large  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  c^prinUling  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives,  Ceme- 
teries, Carrying  water,  etc. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden.  Flower-bed  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  i5o  gal.,  4 in.  tires). 
Most  practical  device  lor  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid 
matter:  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nursery- 
men, farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can 
apply  the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at 
a time.  Will  not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow 
of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


SPPAYER,  PUMP,  HOSE  and  NOZZLE 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrub- 
bery. IJoes  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest 
cost.  Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue. II  you  mention  this  paper  we  will  send 
you  a handsome  sottvenir  catalogue  or  art  litho- 
graph ■'Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klondike,"  which 
ever  you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 

(The  Lareest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 
Branch:  564-566  Bro  dwayiCor.PrincetN,  Y City 

RODERICK  CAMPBELL, 

Practical  Landscape  Gardener, 

UTICA  N.  Y. 

For  20  years  Landscape  Gardener  and  Super- 
intendent of  Forbst  Hill  Ckmbtbrv. 

American  and  English  reference  and  experience. 


It  is  a vtiluahle  and  interesting  pub- 
lication . — J.  IM.  Underwood,  President, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 


Michigan  Wild  Flowers. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  BULBS  AND  TUBERS 

Render  our  Parks  and  Woodlands  surpassingly 
beautiful  in  Spring,  wlien  all  other  flowers  sleep. 
They  grow  all  winter.  They  sleep  all  summer.  Plant 
thern  in  summer  and  they  live,  grow  and  thrive.  Plant 
them  in  spring  or  autumn  and  they  spindle,  dwindle 
and  die.  Carry  safely  anywhere  ail  summer  because 
dormant.  Can  be  forced  in  winter. 

Trilliunis,  Ranunculuses,  anemones,  Dcn- 
tarias,  Blood  Root,  Cardamines,  Sgiiirrel  Corn, 
Dulchmcu  s Breeches  (Ladies'  Pants),  Ery- 
th'oniums.  Etc.  Send  for  Wholesale  List. 

Wilfred  A.  Brotherton, 

ROCHESTER,  - MICH,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SHUART  REVERSIBLE 
ROAD  GRADER... 

Especially  adapted  to 
constructive  work  in  lay- 
ing off  of  PARKS,  CEME- 
TERIES, BOULEVARDS,  LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENS,  Etc.  It 

will  turnpike  or  crown  road- 
ways and  cut  the  ditches  at 
the  sides.  Has  large  capa- 
city for  cutting  and  spread- 
ing earth  to  exact  lines  for 
finishing  driveways,  slopes, 
borders,  plots,  lawns,  etc. 

Dispenses  with  much  hand 
labor  and  is  available  for  many  purposes  for  which  no  other  scraper  can  ite  used.  Is 
very  efficient  for  spreading  macadam  stone  to  uniform  layers.  For  illustrated  cir- 
culars and  price  address  THE  SHUART  GRADER  CO.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co., 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating;  Engineers. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  lor  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Construction;  or  for  material  only,  ready  lor  erection. 
Estimates  furnished  also  for  Cypress  Greenhouse  Material. 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improve- 
ments. Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of 
5 cents  postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New  York  Office 
on  receipt  ot  t cents  postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office:  General  Office  and  Works: 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  Irvington  on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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to 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
EFFECTIVE  IN  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  and  DURABLE. 

Cuts  the  toughest  Grass  of 
any  height  with  Ease.  j> 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  GO., 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 
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TREE 

WARDENS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In  1899  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts enacted  a law  providing  for 
the  annual  election  of  a tree  war- 
den in  every  town  of  the  state,  with  the  power  to 
appoint  deputies  where  expedient,  and  at  the  elec- 
tions this  past  spring  with  the  exception  of  a few 
places  such  officers  were  elected.  'Ihe  duties  of  the 
tree  warden  according  to  this  law  are:  the  care  and 
control  of  all  public  shade  trees  of  the  town  except 
such  as  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  park  com- 
missioners and  these  he  may  care  for  if  requested 
by  said  officials;  the  expenditure  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  setting  out  and  maintenance  of  such 
trees;  the  prescribing  of  regulations  and  the  agree- 
ment of  suitable  fines  and  forfeitures  to  be  approved 
by  the  selectmen;  the  enforcement  of  all  provisions 
of  law  for  the  preservation  of  such  trees.  The  law 
also  permits  annual  appropriations  for  the  work, 
and  prescribes  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  cut- 
ting or  removal  of  public  shade  trees  or  those  in 
residential  districts.  It  also  provides  for  the  ex- 
termination of  insect  pests,  decrees  punishments  for 
the  defacement  and  injury  of  trees  either  from  per- 
sonal wantonness  or  carelessness,  and  against  injury 
and  destruction  by  animals  not  duly  controlled. 
This  law  should  suggest  to  all  interested  in  the  tree 
question,  that  it  is  a vastly  important  one  and  is 


being  recognized  as  such  wherever  the  subject  is 
appreciated,  and  appreciation  can  be  brought  about 
by  education. 

the  The  Appalachian  National  Park 

NATWNAL^PA^K.  Purpose  of  appointing 

a committee  to  investigate  the 

forest  conditions  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in 
western  North  Carolina,  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  became  a law  on  July  ist.  The 
bill  carries  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  and 
the  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
with  instructions  to  make  the  investigation  this  sum- 
mer and  report  to  congress  at  its  next  session. 
This  is  the  initial  success  in  the  effort  to  establish 
the  Appalachian  National  Park,  which  means  the 
preservation  for  the  people  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sections  of  the  country.  Its  location  and 
characteristics  have  gained  for  it  an  enthusiastic 
recommendation  from  all  quarters,  and  the  pro- 
gress thus  far  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
to  all  those  whose  energy  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult. It  is  a well  considered  project  against  which 
there  has  apparently  been  no  dissentient  voice,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  bill  of  the  kind  that  was 
passed  by  both  houses  at  the  last  session  of  congress 
attests  the  character  of  the  project  and  the  right- 
eousness of  its  claim  for  public  consideration.  The 
action  of  congress  should  encourage  the  friends  and 
promoters  of  this  southern  park  to  continue  strenu- 
ously in  the  good  work  until  the  end. 


THE  The  efforts  of  the  Municipal  Art  League 

of  Chicago  to  control  the  “Bill  Board” 
NUISANCE.  . . . 

nuisance  has  at  last  borne  fruit.  An 

ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  Chicago  City 
Council  looking  to  the  regulation  of  this  objection- 
able feature  of  commercial  activity  in  the  city  thor- 
oughfares. Some  of  its  features  are:  Bill  boards 
shall  not  contain  more  than  too  square  feet  of  area, 
and  shall  not  exceed  ten  feet  in  height.  They  must 
be  of  incombustible  material  and  stand  at  least  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  must  not  be  set  within 
25  feet  of  the  street  line.  A strong  provision  is  that 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  three  quarters 
of  the  frontage  on  each  side  of  the  block  before 
bill  boards  can  be  erected  on  the  boulevards.  Vio- 
lators of  the  ordinance  must  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
50  cents  per  foot  to  the  city.  It  would  have  been 
a good  thing  to  be  able  to  abolish  such  disfigurements 
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altogether,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  provisions' 
of  the  ordinance  are  practically  prohibitive,  and  it 
will  be  at  least  a praiseworthy  start  in  the  direction 
of  preventing  future  encroachments  of  this  charac- 
ter on  the  field  of  municipal  improvement. 


CHILDREN'S  One  of  the  most  striking  featur&s 

in  the  movement  for  out- door  im- 
AND>  GcARDENS.  . , , , , 

proveiTuent  is  that  the  children  of 

to-day  appear  to  be  the  chief  motive.  Wherever 
we  note  signs  of  activity  in  the  community  looking 
to  the  increase  of  park  areas,  the  planting  about 
the  homes,  or  other  work  in  connection  with  the 
betterment  of  living  conditions,  wc  find  great  con- 
sideration given  to  the  part  the  children  are  to  play 
or  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  them.  This  is 
natural  and  logical.  The  incentive  of  every  forward 
movement  may  be  traced  to  the  children,  but  credit 
has  not  always  been  given  to  them  for  the  subtle 
force  they  exercise  in  the  promotion  of  good  works. 
This  recognition  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  im- 
presses one  with  the  oft  expressed  idea  that  the 
next  century  will  be  the  humanitarian  one.  Prac- 
tical philanthropy  to-day  is  largely  exercised  in  be- 
half of  the  young,  and  it  is  working  in  many  chan- 
nels. The  thought  of  providing  better  surround- 
ings about  the  homes  and  more  breathing  spots  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  our  cities,  has  suggested  to  some 
owners  of  larger  homegrounds  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  opening  their  gardens  to  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  under  certain  conditions;  while  others 
have  been  devoting  themselves  to  improving  cer- 
tain of  their  vacant  lots  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  neighborhood  children  with  attractive  play- 
grounds. There  would  seem  fo  be  very  large  op- 
portunities for  good  in  the  latter  ccurse,  and  with 
less  prospect  of  disagreeable  results  occasionally. 
There  would  be  additional  reason  for  the  clearing 
up  of  vacant  places  in  the  city  streets,  and  by  uti- 
lizing the  pent  up  forces  of  child  nature — enthusi- 
asm, adaptability,  devotion  and  gratitude,  such  lots 
might  be  made  playgrounds  and  schoolgrounds  at 
the  same  time;  children  are  natural  garden-lovers 
and  under  wise  leadership  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  in  this  direction. 


Apropos  to  the  above  a movement  has  been 
started  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Van 
Leyen,  a park  commissioner  of  that  city,  to  trans- 
form the  grounds  surrounding  the  public  schools 
into  children’s  public  playgrounds,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  beautifyingof  the  school  grounds. 
This  is  a direct  result  of  a suggestion  made  in  a 
discussion  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Park 
and  Out-door  Art  Association  in  Chicago,  and  is 
one  well  worthy  of  consideration  everywhere. 


School-gardens  are  also  becoming  valuable  agents 
in  training  children,  although  as  yet  the  work  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  last  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Part  II, 
gives  some  very  interesting  reports  on  the  school 
gardens  in  and  around  Boston,  and  quite  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  wisdom  of  the  addition  of  such  oppor- 
tunities for  child  development  in  a public  school  ed- 
ucation. Its  after  effect  in  connection  with  home 
and  municipal  improvement  as  the  years  roll  by 
may  be  readily  appropriated. 

Perpetual  care  as  a means  of  conserv- 
CEMEiEj\i»  ^ 

ing  the  beauties  and  maintaining  the 

status  of  our  present  day  cemeteries,  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  cemetery  management,  if  not  the 
most  important,  looking  to  the  future.  It  is  em- 
phasized and  endorsed  as  such  by  the  attention  now 
being  given  to  the  older  burial  grounds  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Vherever  a community 
has  risen  to  the  plane  of  regarding  external  condi- 
tions as  an  indication  of  moral  advancement,  the 
cemetery  as  well  as  other  public  places  immediately 
become  objects  of  attention,  and  it  is  a well  recog- 
nized fact  among  enlightened  people  that  it  is  the 
quality  of  this  care  which  betokens  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  caretakers,  or  community.  In  taking 
up  the  improvement  of  the  older  burying  grounds, 
there  are  other  phases  of  the  question  that  present 
themselves.  There  is  a renewal  of  reverence  for 
those  gone,  in  itself  a valuable  agency  in  education; 
there  is  the  historical  question,  the  preservation  of 
whatever  remains  in  the  way  of  monumental  effort, 
which  together  with  other  existing  records,  make 
historical  connection  with  the  past  in  a material 
way;  and  there  is  the  idea,  a valuable  one,  that  of 
creating  a beauty  spot  of  broad  educational  and  re- 
fined recreative  influences.  It  is  true  the  commun- 
ity may  have  outgrown  its  rural  cemetery;  there 
may  be  nothing  therein  warranting  extraordinary 
expense  to  preserve;  the  “short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor’’  may  be  all  the  records  legible,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  village  or  hamlet  may  decree  ex- 
tinction; these  are  matters  requiring  conservative 
and  wise  consideration,  but  the  general  principle 
remains  that  to  keep  the  cemetery,  wherever  it  may 
be,  as  far  as  possible  a burial  park,  accords  with 
the  present  growing  sentiment.  This  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  improvement  association.  A ceme- 
tery committee  should  be  appointed  whose  duty 
should  be  not  only  to  interest  the  lot  owneis  and 
others  in  the  cemetery  to  secure  what  help  was  pos- 
sible, financial  or  otherwise,  but  to  actually  take 
in  hand  the  work  of  improvement,  and  as  “exam- 
ple is  better  ihan  precept,”  commence  operations  at 
the  first  opportunity. 
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AZALEA  MOLLIS  AND  GHENT  VARIETIES. 

Azalea  mollis  and  its  dose  allies  the  so-called 
Ghent  varieties — the  latter  products  of  the  garden 
and  raised  from  American  and  Japan  varieties — are 
rarely  seen  in  parks  and  gardens.  One  reason  for 
this  is  of  course  their  tenderness  which  at  present 
precludes  their  adaptability  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how'ever  that 
varieties  of  more  robust  character  may  in  time  be 
produced,  as  they  are  most  certainly  a grand  ac- 
quisition in  the  garden. 


are  clumps  of  Phlox  divaricata.  Beds  of  the  shrubby 
forms  of  Azalea,  together  with  Rhododendrons  were 
also  used,  but  neither  of  these  can  compare  in 
showiness  with  the  standard  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Ghent  varieties. 

James  Jensen. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

Originally  the  Rhododendrons  were  separated 
in  a botanical  sense  from  Azalea  by  the  former 
having  many  and  inserted  and  the  latter  few  and 
exserted  stamens.  But  w'ith  the  comparatively 


.V  PLANTING  OK  .-VZALEA  ilOLLIS  .AND  GHE.N'T  VARIETIES. 


The  only  way  to  procure  a bed  of  these  early 
flowering  plants  is  to  remove  them  every  fall  to  a 
frost-proof  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  a 
little  above  the  freezing  point;  but  even  then  if  not 
carefully  handled  their  life  w’ill  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  necessary  for  their  welfare  is 
a cool,  half  shady,  situation  in  the  garden  and 
plenty  of  water.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  well 
soak  the  balls  in  water  when  planted  out  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  wdien  removed  to  the  cellar  in  the 
fall. 

In  the  illustration  shown,  only  standard  varie- 
t'es  were  used;  they  were  planted  in  a bed  of  ferns 
and  they  made  a grand  display  for  fully  four  weeks, 
and  I do  not  know  of  anything  that  repaid  a small 
outlay  better.  The  w’hite  flowers  in  the  foreground 


recent  introduction  of  Japanese  soils  with  grada- 
tions between  the  tw’o  this  no  longer  separates  them. 
Some  botanists  separate  them  by  the  following 
characters:  For  Rhododendrons,  evergreen  foliage 
and  clammy-glandular  sterna;  Azal.as  deciduous 
foliage. 

There  are  eight  species  ot  Rhododendrons 
endemic  to  the  North  American  continent.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  three  species  are 
common. 

R.  Lapponicum,  the  Lapland  Rose  Bay,  is  a low, 
often  prostrate  shrub,  seldom  growing  over  one 
foot  in  height.  Its  crimson  flowers  expandin  June, 
July  and  August.  From  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  New  England  mountains  it  ranges  northward  to 
Labrador  and  Greenland  and  westward  to  Quebec 
and  the  northern  part  of  New  York. 
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R.  maximum,  the  Great  Laurel,  is  a tall  shrub 
sometimes  attaining  the  proportions  of  a tree.  Its 
natural  habitat  is  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia 
ascending  the  mountains  continually  higher  as  it 
extends  southward.  The  color  ot  its  flowers  is  a 
creamy  white  or  light  rose.  It  blooms  in  June  and 
July. 

R.  Catawbiense,  the  Carolina  Rhododendron  or 
Mountain  Rose  Bay,  is  a shrub  usually  five  to  ten 
teet  but  occasionally  20  feet  in  height.  Its  flowers 
are  a rose-purple  and  expand  in  May  and  June. 
From  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
its  habitat  extends  southward  through  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  to  Georgia,  occurring  most 
abundant  in  the  Roan  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  its  profusion  and  gorgeous  flowers  are  a 
feature  that  has  given  these  mountains  national 
renown. 

Aside  from  the  lower  growing  western  species 
the  only  tall  growing  Rhododendron  in  America, 
in  addition  to  R'.  Catawbiense,  is  R.  maximum. 
The  individual  flowers  of  the  form^er  are  broader, 
wider,  markedly  more  abundantly  produced,  and 
the  individual  trusses  are  materially  larger  and 
more  conspicuous. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  frequently  grafted 
on  R.  Catawbiense,  but  for  stocks  the  R.  ponticum 
is  more  generally  utilized. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  coming  originally  from 
Pontius,  Asia  Minor,  is  not  as  hardy  as  R.  Cataw- 
biense. On  this  account  it  is  of  common  occur- 
rence to  find  that  otherwise  hardy  hybrid  varieties, 
if  not  on  their  own  roots  or  on  Catawbiense,  will 
die  during  the  first  winter  after  planting. 

Rhododendron  ponticum  is  reliably  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  and  with  protection  will 
warrant  planting  at  New  York. 

R.  Catawbiense  is  quite  hardy  at  Boston. 

In  plantations  where  vegetation  (exclusively 
native)  is  not  required  R.  Catawbiense  is  in  most 
respects  preferable  to  R.  maximum.  Especially  is 
this  preference  applicable  to  the  north  eastern 
states  of  America.  The  comparative  cheapness 
and  hitherto  the  availability  of  the  Great  Laurel 
probably  explains  its  general  use  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Catawba  Rhododendrons. 

Hardy  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrubs,  especially 
those  bearing  strikingly  conspicuous  flowers,  are 
not  as  abundant  as  could  be  desired.  P'or  this 
reason  the  Carolina  Rhododendron  will  always  be 
in  demand  because  it  is  a dwarf  and  more  compact 
than  the  Great  Laurel. 

The  successful  utilization  of  Rhododendrons  is 
dependent  on  care  in  planting  and  maintenance. 
Firm  planting  is  essential.  If  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  specially  prepared  soil  containing  peat. 


the  peat  should  be  sweetened  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  but  never  by  the  use  of  lime.  After  planting 
the  soil  should  be  mulched  with  straw,  hay  or 
similar  material,  to  a depth  of  at  least  six  inches. 
Water  should  be  given  whenever  the  soil  is  moder- 
ately dry.  After  flowering  all  the  flower  stems 
should  be  broken  off  just  above  the  terminal  leaves. 
Seed  bearing  is  exceedingly  devitalizing  to  Rhodo- 
dendrons. ' Ernil  Misclie. 

SARGENT’S  WEEPING  HEMLOCK. 

{Abies  Canadensis  Sar^entii petidula.) 

The  illustration  gives  an  excellent  representa- 
tion of  Sargent’s  Weeping  Hemlock,  and  was  taken 
from  a specimen  tree  in  Riverside  cemetery,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

The  parent  tree  was  found  growing  wild  in  the 
Fishkill  Mountains  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sargent  of 
Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  was  propagated 
and  introduced  by  him. 

Although  in  its  early  life  it  shows  its  weeping 
habit,  yet  its  height  is  easily  regulated  by  giving 
the  leader,  or  central  shoot,  a support  until  it 
reaches  the  desired  height. 

As  soon  as  the  support  is  removed  its  upright 
growth  ceases  and  the  leader  disappears.  The 
growth  Is  outward  and  is  dense  and  graceful,  and 
as  a specimen  tree  it  has  scarcely  a rival  among  our 
native  evergreens. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Cornell,  superin- 
tendent of  Riverside  cemetery,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  for 
the  photograph  and  particulars  of  this  handsome 
specimen  tree. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESTRUCTION. 

Naturalistic  Gardening  which  has  by  far  the  best 
title  to  the  term  “Landscape,”  is  peculiar  among 
arts  as  being  one  of  modification,  not  construction. 
The  possibilities  of  any  given  piece  of  w'ork  are  rig- 
orously limited  by  its  area,  the  funds  available,  and 
very  largely  by  existing  conditions  both  outside 
and  in.  Cuttings  and  fillings  cannot  be  made  for 
themselves  alone;  they  must  be  adapted  to  levels 
that  already  exist.  Roads  and  walks  can  only  be 
made  as  the  grades  will  let  them.  Planting  is  lim- 
ited by  conditions  of  space,  soil,  climate,  exposure 
and  cost,  and  so  on.  And  he  is  the  best  landscape 
gardener  who  can  adapt  the  most  aesthetic  scheme 
to  the  needs  of  utility  and  existing  conditions,  in- 
stead of  adapting  existing  conditions  to  his  scheme, 
and  who  can  do  it  at  the  least  expense.  So  that  he 
will  seek  the  opportunities  that  nature  has  given 
him,  and  guard  them  jealously.  He  will  remember 
that  a tree  which  can  be  destroyed  in  half  an  hour 
with  an  axe  will  take  a hundred  years  to  replace, 
and  a rock  that  can  be  rent  in  a moment  by  dyna- 
mite can  be  restored  never;  thus  he  will  consider 
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anxiously,  not  what  he  can  remove,  but  what  he 
can  preserve.  Such  things  as  grades  and  roads  and 
masonry  he  will  regard  more  lightly,  for  these  can 
be  made  and  remade  as  long  as  money  holds  out; 
but  an  ancestral  tree,  or  a huge  boulder  can  only 
be  renewed  by  centuries  of  years,  or  another  glac- 
ial epoch.  Thus  the  true  outdoor  artist  is  a con- 
structor, not  a destroyer. 

But  many  of  the  operations  done  under  the  name 
of  landscape  gardening  have  more  destruction  than 
construction  in  them.  Suppose  a piece  of  ground 


is  devastation  the  only  thing  worth  paying  for.  In 
the  operations  of  dynamite  and  steam  shovels,  an- 
tique oaks  have  perished,  topsoil  has  been  buried, 
and  the  ten-thousand-year  work  of  nature  has  been 
obliterated,  and  covered  up  and  smoothed  down  in 
ten  months.  Maybe  the  primeval  forest  is  replaced 
by  a smooth  and  smug  lawn  besprinkled  with  golden 
retinosporas  and  purple  plums.  Maybe  the  case  is 
not  so  bad  as  this,  and  the  grades  and  planting  are 
arranged  with  a sense  of  the  value  of  lines  and  the 
massing  of  foliage,  and  a due  use  of  green  and 
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is  to  be  treated.  A scheme  is  evolved  on  paper 
that  has  the  merit  of  a sweeping  simplicity  thus  re- 
quiring little  thought  after  the  original  conception, 
and  little  care  in  construction.  The  designer  can 
visit  it  once  a week  or  once  a month,  feeling  fairly 
sure  that  nothing  will  go  very  wrong  in  his  absence. 
Meantime,  the  work  of  alteration  goes  on.  The 
blasting,  filling,  cutting  and  hauling  proceed  stead- 
ily and  relentlessly.  Old  trees  are  destroyed,  land- 
marks effaced,  rocks  shattered,  and  presently  the 
owner  coming  and  seeing  his  piece  of  the  face  of 
the  earth  so  changed,  is  almost  consoled  for  the 
length  of  the  bill  to  be  paid.  He  can  at  any  rate 
gee  that  he  has  got  something  for  his  money. 

But  it  is  not  change  alone  that  is  valuable,  nor 


healthy  vegetation.  Perhaps  some  fine  specimen 
trees  have  been  spared.  But  with  all  this,  has  not 
the  work  of  reconstruction  been  too  sweeping?  Has 
any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  adapt  the  new 
grades  and  lines  and  planting  to  the  old  features, 
to  get  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  into  the  work,  by  harmony  if  possible,  by 
contrast  if  needful?  If  these  things  have  not  been 
done,  the  changes  may  be  sudden  and  striking,  the 
resulting  effect  may  be  good,  and  the  owner  satis- 
fied; but  the  outdoor  artist  has  not  been  justified  of 
his  art;  for  the  silent  demand  of  nature  to  have  the 
scheme  that  she  laid  down  for  his  guidance  a mil- 
lion years  ago  understood,  and  respected,  and  de- 
developed,  has  no  response.  H.  A.  Coparn. 
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THE  PARKS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Few  cities  are  more  picturesquely  situated  than 
St.  Paul,  Minn,,  with  the  “Father  of  Waters''  a 
leading  feature  of  its  scenery,  and  a diversified 
landscape  for  its  setting.  Under  such  general  rul- 
ing conditions  it  is  obvious  that  a park  system  for 
such  a place,  should  be  broad  and  comprehensive, 
and  developed  in  harmony  with  the  wide  suggest- 
iveness of  its  environment.  The  progressive  and 
enlightened  spirit  that  has  characterized  the  devel- 
opment of  so  many  of  the  cities  of  the  great  north- 
west has  been  a dominant  feature  in  the  growth  of 


From  1873  to  1891  the  City  Council  had  charge 
of  the  parks  and  the  Park  Commissioners  from 
1887.  The  total  receipts  from  1873  to  March  i, 
1900,  were  $784.835-97.  and  the  total  expenditures, 
including  land  purchases  during  the  same  period, 
$774,895  60.  The  average  expenditure  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  has  been  $28,498.22,  and  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  eight  years  from 
1891  to  1898,  both  inclusiv^e,  has  been  $49,042.66. 

Como  park  is  the  show  park  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
indeed  a beautiful  park.  Varied  in  scenery  and  de- 
velopment, while  replete  with  the  accessories  in 
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St.  Paul,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  between  the  twin 
cities  has  stimulated  the  acquisition  of  all  the  mu- 
nicipal privileges  that  a refined  and  enlightened 
community  demand. 

The  total  area  of  improved  and  unimproved  park 
lands  including  lakes  is  1,160  acres,  of  which  452 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  principal  parks 
and  their  acreage  are  as  follows:  Como  park,  490 
acres;  Phalen  park,  585  acres;  Indian  Mound  park, 
17  acres.  Neighborhood  parks,  in  number  some 
23,  range  in  extent  from  a fraction  to  nearly  10 
acres.  There  are  also  a number  of  intersection  tri- 
angles and  terraces,  which  altogether  give  St.  Paul 
46  parks  and  3 parkways. 


buildings  and  conveniences  for  public  recreation 
and  pleasure,  it  is  a very  popular  outing  place,  and 
it  has  frequently  shown  its  comparative  inadequacy 
to  meet  the  popularity  its  many  attractions  have 
created.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  to 
provide  every  requisite  of  park  development  that 
the  trend  of  the  times  suggest.  The  floral  display 
has  been  a feature  of  this  park,  and  this  has  always 
been  more  or  less  profuse. 

It  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  meets  a pop- 
ular taste,  and  while  the  landscape  artist  would  con- 
demn it  for  its  extravagance,  it  is  certain  that  it 
pleases  a goodly  percentage  of  the  people.  In 
such  a case  it  is  necessary  in  park  management  to 
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compromise  the  question  on  artistic  lines,  however. 

An  important  park,  when  arrangements  are 
made  for  improvement,  will  be  Phalen  park.  The 
park  and  boulevards  will  contain  an  area  of  nearly 
200  acres  of  land  surface  and  will  enclose  a stretch 
of  water  of  nearly  four  miles  in  length  and  embracing 
some  326  acres  in  area.  It  is  proposed  so  to  treat  the 
water  area  as  to  provide  for  all  forms  of  boating  and 
aquatic  recreation.  The  land  section  comprises 
some  beautiful  sylvan  scenery,  which  in  the  course 
of  improvement  will  develop  into  a charming  park. 
There  is  considerable  native  forest  and  in  combina- 


system  comp'ete,  and  to  accord  with  its  grand  loca- 
tion a linkwork  of  boulevards  and  parkways  is  es- 
sential and  to  this  end  the  commissioners  are  bend- 
ing their  energies  and  much  has  been  accomplished. 
The  possibilities  in  this  direction  in  St.  Paul  are  ex- 
ceedingly promising,  for  its  undulating  surface  of- 
fers boundless  capacity  for  beautiful  effects,  and  the 
final  completion  of  the  system  with  boulevard  and 
parkway  adjuncts  would  give  to  St.  Paul  parks  and 
recreative  facilities  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  There  is  in  the  aggregate,  a large  area  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  yet  unim- 
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tion  with  its  splendid  water  features  it  will  have 
distinctive  characteristics  as  a forest  and  water  park, 
and  will  be  a needed  complement  to  Como  park  with 
its  floral  and  such  like  attractions. 

Indian  Mound  park,  though  small  in  area  com- 
mands a prospect  of  such  magnificent  extent,  variety 
and  beauty,  and  embraces  so  many  picturesque  fea- 
tures within  its  own  limits  and  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, that  it  has  an  attractiveness  particulaily  its 
own.  It  is  invested  in  peculiar  interest  to  many 
from  being  the  seat  of  curious  tumular  antiquities 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  work  of  improvement  in  a park  system  such 
as  St,  Paul  is  acquiring  never  ends.  To  make  the 


proved  calling  for  both  energy  and  outlay,  to  which 
the  people  must  liberally  contribute  to  attain  the 
desired  ends. 

In  the  matter  of  street  trees  and  their  care, 
St.  Paul  has  only  recently  solved  the  problem, 
although  in  certain  districts  property  owners  have 
provided  themselves,  through  the  cit}"  authorities, 
with  shade  and  street  trees.  It  has  to  be  said, 
however,  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Park  Board  taking  upon  itself  this  work 
until  legislation  was  secured.  The  time  is 
coming,  however,  when  the  park  departments  of 
our  cities  will  have  charge  of  the  city’s  trees,  or 
that  special  officers  will  be  elected  or  appointed  by 
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legislation  to  take  charge  of  this  important  detail 
of  city  progress.  A very  great  success  has„  at- 
tended the  work  of  Mr.  Fred.  Nussbaumer,.  the 
superintendent,  in  his  park  nursery  and  horticult- 
ural efforts  in  the  parks.  Como  Park  has  a very 
comprehensive  irrigation  system,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  lay  of  the  land  and  other  local  condi- 
tions, and  this  has  enabled  the  officials  to  maintain 
the  growth  and  appearance  of  all  the  trees  and 
planting  material  in  splendid  condition  in  spite  of 
weather  or  other  disadvantages.  And  further  the 
losses  from  transplanting  or  in  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  in  Como  Park  have  been  actually  insignifi- 
cant. This  remark  also  applies  to  operations  of 
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this  kind  throughout  the  system;  the  methods 
adopted  and  care  in  the  work  has  reduced  this  loss 
to  a minimum. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  the* park  reports 
of  St.  Paul  is  the  list  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
given,  both  of  those  planted  out  over  the  grounds 
and  those  contained  in  the  nursery.  Both  the  bot- 
anical and  common  names  are  appended,  which 
. gives  to  this  part  of  the  reports  an  educational  sig- 
nificance, which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
as  nature  study  becomes  general  in  our  schools  — 
a matter  of  growing  importance. 

According  to  a late  report  in  hand,  that  issued 
in  1899,  there  had  been  planted  in  the  parks  a total 
of  31,260  trees,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
varieties  which,  by  reason  of  the  numbers  planted, 
predominate:  Ulmus  Americana,  elm,  5,513; 

Salix  Vitellina  Britzensis,  Red  Bark  Willows, 
3,970;  Acer  Dasycarpum,  White  Maple,  3,500; 
Salix  Viminalis,  Golden  Willow,  3,055;  Populus 
Argentia,  Silver  Leaved  Poplar,  2,924;  Acer  Ne- 


gundo,  Boxelder,  2,750;  Fraxinus  Alba,  White 
Ash,  1,800;  p'raxinus  nigra.  Black  Ash,  1,500; 
Salix  Vitellina  Casrula,  Greenbark  Willow,  1,400; 
Salix  Aurea,  Fine  Leaved  Willow,  800;  Populus 
in  variety.  Poplars,  700;  Salix  Caprera,  Goat 
Willow,  500;  Catalpa  Speciosa,  Indian  Bean  Tree, 
400;  Marus  Moretti,  Russian  Mulberry,  400;  Tilia 
Americana,  Linden  or  Basswood,  353;  Betula 
Laxiniata,  Cut  Leaf  Birch,  350;  Pyrus  Aucuparia, 
Mountain  Ash,  306;  Salix  Purpurea,  (pendula  Na- 
poleonis),  Red  Willow,  300;  Sorbus  Nana,  Dwarf 
Mountain  Ash,  250;  Aesculus  Hippocastanum, 
Horse  Chestnut,  200;  Betula  Alba,  White  Birch, 
200;  Pinus  Ponderosa,  Bull  Pine,  200;  Salix  Fra- 
gilis.  Native  Willow,  200;  Tilia  European,  Linden 
or  Basswood,  186  ; Zanthoxylum  Americana, 
Piickly  Ash,  180;  Acer  Saccharinum,  Sugar 
Maple,  163;  Betula  Lenta,  Black  or  Cherry  Birch, 
163;  Celtis  Occidentalis,  Hackberry,  150;  Gledits- 
chia  Triacanthos,  Honey  Locust,  150;  Pinus  Res- 
inosa,  Scotch  Pine,  100;  Pinus  Strobus,  White 
Pine,  100;  Salix  Nigra,  Black  Willow,  100.  In 
lesser  numbers  many  other  valuable  and  interest- 
ing trees  are  represented,  together  with  large  quan- 
tities of  the  smaller  flowering  and  ornamental  trees 
and  larger  bushes.  Some  4,000  evergreens  are 
also  distributed  in  Como  Park  and  the  city  squares 
and  triangles.  It  will  be  inferred  from  the  above 
that  the  nursery  department  of  the  St.  Paul  park 
system  is  an  important  adjunct  of  the  management 
and  it  is  intended  to  maintain  it  to  a capacity  of 
about  25,000  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  greenhouses 
there  is  an  annual  demand  for  bedding  and  other 
plants  of  between  150,000  and  200,000  plants, 
necessitating  quite  an  establishment.  There  is  a 
growing  necessity  for  a conservatory  in  which  to 
house  specimen  valuable  plants,  and  to  afford  an 
added  pleasure  in  park  recreation.  An  extensive 
park  without  a conservatory  now-a-days  is  behind 
the  times.  In  it  may  be  held  periodical  flower 
shows,  which  have  become  in  many  places,  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  in  others,  features  of  park  work, 
highly  educational  and  gratifyingto  the  community. 

The  illustrations,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  park  authorities,  represent  features 
in  Como  Park — in  the  one  case  some  floral  display 
and  the  electric  car  station  entrance,  and  in  the 
other  a beautiful  landscape  effect  at  the  junction  of 
avenues.  Each  is  suggestive  of  the  development 
of  this  park.  The  Schiffman  fountain  was  the  gift 
of  Dr.  Rudolph  Schiffman,  a former  member  of  the 
park  board,  and  occupies  a conspicuous  position  in 
the  garden  of  Como  Park.  It  is  a suggestion  to 
liberal  minded  and  public  spirited  citizens  to  follow 
such  an  example,  thus  to  add  to  the  appropriate 
artistic  details  of  improvement. 
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PARK  ROADS.* 

Park  roads  are,  regretable  necessities.  The  necess- 
ity in  many  cases  is  too  greatly  over  estimated.  The 
landscape  designer  is  too  apt  to  permit  usage  to  control 
him  in  determining  the  location,  width  and  number  of 
his  drives.  The  road  is  the  despair  of  the  park  designer. 
He  takes  his  territory  with  all  its  possibilities  for  adorn- 
ment, creates  in  his  min  i the  beautiful  picture  of  nature’s 
coloring  which  his  art  inspires  and  when  he  comes  to 
formulating  it  on  paper  his  tradition  keeps  saying, 
drives,  drives.  He  tries  them  here,  there  and  everywhere 
only  to  find  that  wherever  he  places  them  they  would 
be  better  elsewhere.  He  sees  a beautiful  slope  rising  in 
graceful  undulations  from  his  little  lake  to  the  margin 
of  the  parkj  but  a road  must  go  through  it  somewhere. 
He  tries  it  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  along  the  water.  The 
introduction  of  the  rushing  feverish  life  of  a park  drive- 
way there  completely  destroys  the  restful  effect  he  loves; 
half  way  up  the  slope  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  at  the 
top  it  might  do  if  he  could  hide  it  with  plantation  but  to 
do  this  would  so  contract  his  area  that  what  would  other- 
wise be  a strong  complete  picture  becomes  a trivial  af- 
fair, feeble  and  unsatisfactory,  with  the  road  the  princi- 
pal object.  Nevertheless,  the  road  has  to  be  somewhere 
he  thinks  and  there  it  goes  as  the  least  objectionable 
place.  Sometimes  it  is  the  excusable  vanity  of  the  de- 
signer that  causes  him  to  provide  too  many  roads.  He 
wishes  everyone  who  comes  to  the  park  to  see  all  its 
beauties  whether  they  come  awheel,  afoot,  ahorse  or  in 
a road  vehicle,  so  he  must  have  roads,  wheelways,  eques- 
trian dri^'es  and  walks  to  lead  to  each  place  of  vantage 
with  the  result  that  the  design  seems  a maze  of  ways 
with  the  park  feature  as  an  incident.  The  reverse  should 
be  the  case.  Often  the  authorities  controlling  at  the 
time  make  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  in  deciding  that 
the  park  shall  be  made  a public  circus  with  all 
sorts  of  side  shows.  Roads  must  be  built  to  the  bear 
pits  to  the  merry-go-rounds  to  the  race  tracks,  to  the 
aviaries,  to  the  monuments  and  to  many  other  places 
which  are  desirable  things  perhaps  most  anywhere  out- 
side a park.  Result,  roads  and  roads. 

There  is  another  influence  which  often  works  per- 
niciously upon  the  designer.  He  is  often  called  upon 
for  plans  for  a cemetery.  There  numerous  roads  are  de- 
manded and  the  apparent  necessity  for  them  not  only 
excuses  their  presence  but  jus'.ifies  them.  When  called 
upan  for  a plan  for  a park  the  influence  of  his  last  cem- 
etery plan  is  perhaps  still  with  him  and  he  proceeds  to 
lay  out  a beautiful  system  of  roads  and  green  ovals,  but 
he  has  failed  utterly  to  make  a park.  The  uses  made 
of  the  two  places  are  so  entirely  different  that  what  is 
fit  for  the  one  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  other,  though 
both  in  their  way  may  be  artistically  beautiful. 

The  crown  of  artistic  success  is  placed  upon  a de- 
sign for  a park  just  as  surely  as  it  is  upon  a design  for  a 
building  when  simple  fitness  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put  is  beautifully  apparent.  The  more  grass,  shrub- 
bery and  trees  in  a park,  the  more  beautiful.  Roads 

*A  paper  read  at  the  .\nnual  Convention  of  the  American 
Park  and  Out-door  .\rt  .Association  at  Chicago,  June,  1900.  By 
J.  Frank  P'oster,  C.  E. 


should  only  be  used  to  make  this  beauty  accessible. 
The  more  roads,  the  less  of  nature’s  loveliness,  there- 
fore, every  unnecessary  yard  of  driveway  is  a great  scar 
on  that  beautiful  admixture  of  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  yellow  of  the  sun  light  resulting  in  the  luxurious 
green  carpet  with  which  nature  has  surfaced  the  earth, 
and  which  unlike  any  artificial  carpet,  is  just  as  good  as 
new  after  each  spring  house  cleaning.  In  providing 
for  roads  in  a park  we  aie  apt  to  neglect  the  example 
given  us  by  the  great  Master.  His  work  is  satisfying 
as  that  of  none  other.  A beautiful  little  story  of  its 
great  charm,  which  I heard  lately,  I must  repeat  to  you; 
An  old  Scotch  Highlander  was  accustomed  every  morn- 
ing early  to  step  around  to  one  corner  of  his  lowly 
thatched  cottage,  from  where  the  close  by  loch  and  its 
guardian  hills  were  all  in  view,  and  stand  there  bare- 
headed for  a few  moments  before  entering  upon  his 
work  of  the  day.  A gentleman  found  him  there  one 
morning  with  bowed  head  in  the  attitude  of  devotion 
and  asked  him  why  he  stood  thus;  if  he  was  sa)  ing  his 
prayers?  The  old  Scotchman  said  that  every  morning 
for  thirty  years  he  had  stood  on  that  spot  for  a few  mo- 
ments with  his  bonnet  off  worshiping  the  beautiful  world. 
The  design  for  the  great  park,  the  short  record  of  the 
creation  of  which  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, shows  no  roads.  There  the  kindergarten  child  may 
make  his  great  pyramids  in  the  sand  pits;  the  biological 
student  may  lie  on  his  back  in  the  shrubbery  plantations 
studying  the  habits  of  the  birds  and  the  young  dominie 
can  go  into  the  sequestered  solitudes  and  learn  of  the 
God  of  Nature  without  fear  of  a runaway  horse,  the 
bursting  of  a pneumatic  tire  or  the  blowing  of  a tally-ho 
horn.  Let  us  keep  as  close  to  our  best  example  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  any  park  are  away  from 
the  roads,  and  any  one  who  truly  loves  the  beauties  of 
nature  goes  afoot  when  he  really  wishes  to  enjoy  them. 
Make  fewer  roads,  teach  the  people  where  the  beautiful 
is  and  let  them  learn  that  the  little  effort  of  walking 
through  a well  designed  and  well  managed  park  is  more 
fully  repaid  in  true  and  pure  enjoyment  than  any  equal 
effort  in  any  other  direction. 

But  park  roads  are  deplorably  necessary.  The  en- 
gineer’s evil  eye  has  a sinister  influence  upon  them.  He 
demands  regular  curves  or  tangents,  otherwise  they  are 
unscientifically  designed.  The  landscape  architect  fear- 
ful of  the  engineer’s  criticisms,  calls  upon  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory  on 
paper  regardless  of  the  more  than  likely,  stiffness  and 
painful  regularity  when  applied  to  the  ground. 

Montgomery  Schuyler  in  an  article  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Century  Magazine  on  art  in  bridges,  broadly 
insinuates  that  the  blood  corpuscles  which  flow  through 
the  engineer’s  brain  are  lacking  in  certain  projections, 
or  jagged  edges,  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  di- 
vine aflatus  of  art.  Now,  though  I am  something  of  an 
engineer  I am  forced  by  my  own  experience  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Schuyler  and  nowhere  is  the  want  of  artistic 
inspiration  in  his  soul  more  apparent  than  in  the  purely 
utilitarian  expression  given  to  most  park  roads.  The 
boulevard  is  a road  first  and  has  incidentally  some  of  the 
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beauties  of  a park  to  soften  the  hard  lines,  but  right 
lines  and  regularity  are  part  of  the  evidences  of  fitness 
for  its  uses,  and,  therefore,  the  formal  lines  and  planting 
may  be  artistic.  The  roads  in  a park  are  the  incidents. 
Regular  curves  and  widths  and  surfaces  are  in  such 
startling  contrast  with  nature’s  abhorrence  of  regular 
lines  that  the  effect  can  never  be  satisfactory.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  reasons,  and  good  ones,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  overcome  tor  the  creation  of  a park  road  such 
as  we  generally  see  it  in  our  parks,  but  every  lover  of  na- 
ture and  of  parks,  too,  longs  for  the  narrow  road  of  un- 
equal widths  and  irregular  marg'n,  the  grass  running  out 
into  it  in  its  modest  effort  to  cover  an  unseemly  naked- 
ness of  Mother  Earth;  but  I fear  we  can  never  have  it 
and  it  is  largely  because  the  majority  of  people  place 
formal  regularity  above  the  beautiful.  Let  me  tell  you 
of  an  experience  in  an  effort  in  this  direction.  A bridle 
path  runs  about  through  the  plantation  surrounding  a 
large  meadow  in  a certain  park,  not  a thousand  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  World’s  Fair,  breaking  through 
shrubbery  here,  winding  under  the  trees  there  and  occa- 
sionally swinging  out  into  the  sward  of  the  meadow. 
The  sharply  defined  regular  edges  were  painful  to  the 
person  in  charge.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be 
much  more  beautiful  if  it  were  like  a path  worn  at  ran- 
dom through  the  woods  in  the  country,  so  the  grass  was 
allowed  to  grow  and  it  soon  became  just  what  he  wanted, 
an  irregular  path  and  to  him  at  least,  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  The  second  spring,  however,  that  small  but 
mightily  influential  class  the  equestrians,  commenced  to 
inquire  why  their  road  was  neglected,  while  the  edges  of 
the  walks  and  other  drives  were  nicely  trimmed  and 
straightened,  theirs  was  like  a cow  path.  The  bridle 
path  was  just  as  good  as  it  ever  had  been  except  that 
the  grass  edges  were  irregular.  The  equestrians  were 
simply  jealous  of  other  classes  and  afraid  that  they  were 
not  getting  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  made  so  much 
talk  about  it  that  the  neglectful  superintendent  was  com- 
pelled to  edge  up  the  path  to  the  lines  of  regular  curves 
and  a uniform  width,  and  it  is  now  pronounced  all  right, 
and  he  has  been  complimented  for  what  is  to  him  tire- 
some and  formal  artificiality,  in  the  midst  of  nature’s 
lovely  abandon. 

Thank  fortune,  there  are  some  places  where  regular- 
ity in  roads  is  so  evidently  out  of  place  that  all  under- 
stand, and  it  can  be  avoided.  Who  would  want  to  see 
the  perfect  driveway  with  its  concrete  curbs  and  stiff 
formal  lines  destroying  the  natural  carelessness  of  Wis- 
sahickon  at  Philadelphia?  The  loveliest  park  roads  any 
where  are  the  old  country  roads  that  existed  before  the 
territory  became  a park  and  have  been  maintained  in 
their  original  haphazard  condition  since.  I recall  one 
such  in  the  Boston  Park  system,  I think  near  Jamaica 
Pond,  which  will  always  be  a delightful  remembrance  to 
me. 

A bridge  is  sometimes  a necessary  part  of  a road.  It 
is,  however,  often  introduced  when  not  at  all  necessary. 
To  leal  from  point  to  point  in  the  shortest  possible  dis- 
tance is  a good  qualification  in  a city  thoroughfare,  but 
by  no  means  an  essential  in  a park  road.  To  avoid  the 
construction  of  a bridge  a very  considerable  detour  is 


justifiable.  There  are  few  places,  where  bridges  are 
thrown  across  the  rav’nes,  that  would  not  be  much  more 
beautiful  without  them.  They  are  desirable  squat  ers. 
Keep  them  off  the  premises  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Only  erect  them  when  the  necessity  is  strongly  ap- 
parent. I know  of  bridges  built  where  a ford  throughh 
the  little  brook,  with  stepping  stones  for  the  pedestrians, 
would  be  much  more  desirable.  Where  there  is  no  es- 
cape let  the  bridge  be  simple  but  durable  and  strong,  of 
stone  if  practicable.  Above  all  do  not  let  it  be  an  op- 
portunity improved  by  some  enginaer  or  architect  to 
erect  a monument  to  himself,  perhaps  .an  ugly  mixture  of 
mediaeval  towers  and  modern  steel  cantilevers.  The 
small  so-called  rustic  bridge  is  an  abomination  hardly 
worth  notice. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I enter  upon 
the  description  of  the  technicalities  of  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  park  roads  before  an  association 
only  a small  portion  of  whose  members  are  particularly 
interested  in  such  details.  It  seems  to  be  expected  of 
me  however,  but  I will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  construction  of  park  roads  is  like  the  construc- 
tion of  all  other  things  largely  a matter  of  local  con- 
ditions. There  are  however,  some  principles  common 
to  all  conditions  which  must  be  made  factors  in  the  work 
or  the  results  will  not  be  at  all  satisfactory.  The  char- 
acter of  the  earth  upon  which  road  material  is  to  be  laid 
largely  controls  the  method  of  construction  and  the 
materials  to  be  used.  Sand,  of  course,  is  the  best,  but  it 
shou’d  be  properly  underdrained  or  in  wet  springs 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  water  accumulated  in  places 
that  as  the  frost  breaks  the  bond  of  the  road  surfacing, 
the  road  will  become  wavy  and  the  wheels  will  break 
through  if  much  used.  This  is  only  likely  to  happen 
when  sand  is  supported  and  surrounded  with  earth  im- 
pervious to  water.  Clay  is  the  worst  material,  but  is  by 
no  means  to  be  feared  if  properly  drained  and  the  road 
surfacing  is  not  thin.  The  underdraining  of  clay  is  not 
necessary.  If  provision  be  made  for  at  once  carrying  off 
the  water  which  reaches  the  surface  of  the  clay  under 
the  road  material  the  disturbance  of  the  road  by  frost 
will  be  as  little  as  on  foundations  of  other  material. 
The  thickness  of  the  road  material  depends  entirely  upon 
the  traffic  to  which  the  road  is  to  be  subjected.  '1  he  light- 
est of  all  roads  in  parks,  some  little  turn  outs  to  hitch- 
ing places  or  the  like  might  be  five  inches  in  thickness 
if  resting  on  confined  sand  and  constructed  of  sound 
stone  or  good  gravel.  This  thickness  should  never  be 
less  than  seven  inches  on  clay.  The  road  material  in 
the  ordinary  park  road  should  not  be  less  than  nine  in- 
ches in  thickness  after  rolling.  Not  because  that  much 
material  is  required  to  hold  up  the  traffic,  but  because 
the  surface  will  probably  be  worn  down  at  least  two  or 
three  inches  before  it  is  resurfaced.  At  its  thinnest  it 
should  be  capable  of  holding  up  heavy  sprinkling  wa- 
gons and  coaches  or  any  vehicles  which  may  come 
upon  it. 

A well  built  nine  inch  road  of  good  material  is  am- 
ply heavy  for  ordinary  park  uses.  For  boulevard  roads 
the  material  should  be  somewhat  thicker.  If  properly 
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cared  for  in  any  boulevard  twelve  inches  is  ample.  In 
some  of  the  outer  boulevards  nine  inches  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  question  might  be  asked  why  if  a nine  inch 
road  will  hold  up  a traffic  in  the  parks  when  frequently 
very  heavy  vehicles  pass  over  it,  is  it  necessary  to  have 
a heavier  road  in  a boulevard?  It  is  the  matter  of  wear 
again.  Take  Michigan  avenue  for  instance  in  the  busi- 
est part,  where  13,000  vehicles  have  frequently  passed 
over  the  road  in  24  hours  and  the  traffic  is  always  very 
heavy  even  in  wet  weather.  The  wear  is,  of  course  great. 
Suppose  the  road  to  have  gone  two  years  without  sur- 
facing; nearly  three  inches  is  worn  off  the  surface.  Sup- 
pose the  following  winter  to  be  a severe  one  on  roads, 
that  is  a wet  one,  then  if  the  road  was  nine  inches  thick 
to  start  with  there  would  be  perhaps,  only  five  or  six  in- 
ches of  material  remaining  with  its  bond  broken,  utterly 
incapable  of  holding  up  the  traffic.  ^Vith  a twelve  inch 
road  there  would  still  be  eight  or  nine  inches  of  mater- 
ial, which  would  be  sufficient.  The  kind  of  material  to 
use?  There  are  several  things  tj  consider  in  determin- 
ing this.  Principally  it  must  be  durable  and  of  two 
grades.  The  upper  three  inches  should  be  material  that 
will  best  resist  abrasion,  which  means  a hard,  tough  uni- 
form granite  or  trap  rock.  The  under  six  or  nine  in- 
ches as  required  may  be  any  hard  stone  that  will  pre- 
serve its  integrity  when  subjected  to  frost.  The  upper 
three  inches  should  be  stone  broken  into  pieces  closely 
approximating  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  their  larg- 
est dimensions  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible,  the  under 
layer  into  two  and  one-half  inch  pieces.  The  granite  or 
trap  rock  as  was  said  should  be  used  for  the  upper  three 
inches.  For  the  much  used  boulevard  drives  this  is  al- 
most imperative,  but  for  the  outer  boulevards  and  the 
park  roads  a softer  and  less  expensive  material  may  be 
economically  and  satisfactorily  substituted,  limestone  or 
good  bank  gravel.  For  the  roads  in  a park  color  of  sur- 
face is  a consideration.  The  glaring  white  surface  of  a 
limestone  road  is  very  painful  during  the  bright  day.s  and 
at  all  times  its  great  contrast  with  the  surrounding  dark 
greens  is  anything  but  pleasant  or  desirable.  The  sienna 
of  the  bank  gravel  is  much  better  but  the  gravel  road  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  muddy  after  the  summer  shower  or  if  as  frequently 
happens  in  any  park  but  yours,  the  sprinkling  is  too 
heavy.  The  determination  of  this  matter  must  be  largely 
affected  by  the  local  conditions  in  each  case  as  to  the 
cost  and  materials  found  at  hand.  To  darken  the  sur- 
face of  limestone  roads  a dressing  of  crushed  granite  or 
trap  rock,  say  one-half  an  inch  thick,  has  been  applied 
but  it  is  expensive  because  of  the  frequent  renewal  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  color  at  all  even.  If  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  darken  the  surface  it  would  be  economy  in 
the  end  to  ma^e  the  upper  three  inches  of  the  road  of 
the  more  expensive  material  to  begin  with. 

The  result  will  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  as  to 
maintenance;  for,  of  course,  the  harder  material  does 
not  wear  as  rapidly,  therefore  does  not  have  to  be 
cleaned  as  often  and  is  not  as  dusty  in  dry  weather  nor 
as  muddy  in  wet  weather. 

(7h  be  continued.) 


UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS  IN  TOWNS. 

Villages  spring  up  and  develop  into  tbvvns  and 
often  into  cities  in  some  most  uninviting  localities; 
as  the  town  grows  the  physical  imperfections  be- 
come more  apparent  and  more  and  more  abused  un- 
til they  become  quite  objectionable. 

Finally  it  may  be  decided  that  at  a considerable 
cost,  the  hand  of  man  must  overcome  the  features 
nature  has  left  to  his  abuse. 

Under  such  laws  as  the  s'ate  may  provide  let  an 
action  be  commenced  to  condemn  all  lands  necessary 
to  work  out  such  a scheme  as  will  afford  control  of 
portions  of  the  grounds  subject  to  contamination  or 
objectionable  encroachment. 

Wisdom  will  suggest  that  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  a competent  landscape  engineer  should  be 
secured  to  at  least  outline  such  improvements  as 
the  circumstances  warrant.  But  where  even  such 
an  expenditure  is  out  of  the  question  a village  im- 
provement association  can  arrange  to  gradually 
extend  such  a system  of  planting  as  will  hide  from 
view  all  barns  and  outbuildings,  and  event- 
ually bring  the  grounds  into  such  condition  as 
will  convey  the  impression  that  one  is  alone  with 
nature,  where  all  else  is  excluded. 

If  the  valley  should  be  broad  enough,  let  wind- 
ing roads  and  paths  be  marked  out  therein  and  im- 
proved from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  a running  stream,  or  even  a periodical 
water  flow  finds  its  way  along  the  grounds,  let  such 
channel  be  provided  as  will  keep  itself  clean  and 
free  from  stagnant  water.  Where  high  banks  oc 
cur  let  them  be  sloped  down  until  by  the  aid  of  trees, 
shrubbery  and  rocks  they  will  retain  a sodded  slope. 

If  running  water  can  be  provided,  pools  and  la- 
goons will  suggest  themselves  at  favored  localities 
which  may  be  stocked  with  fish  and  possibly  may 
with  little  expense  be  made  to  provide  boating  for 
small  crafts,  to  the  delight  of  the  children.  Aqua- 
tic vegetation  and  flowers  may  also  be  encouraged. 
Again  these  ponds  will  provide  suitable  skating 
places  in  winter. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  serious  obstacles 
to  be  met  in  these  valleys  is  the  springy  and  boggy 
ground.  But  these  can  in  a large  measure  be  over- 
come by  cutting  off  the  upland  water  by  a few  string 
of  tile  laid  parallel  to  the  hill  for  a short  distance 
and  then  leading  obliquely  off  through  proper  chan- 
nels to  the  main  outlet  in  such  valley.  An  obser- 
vation and  study  of  these  conditions  will  suggest 
how  best  to  meet  and  deal  with  them. 

Next  in  importance  will  be  a judicious  planting 
system  in  which  forest  trees,  including  a fair  allow- 
ance of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  should  be 
employed.  Climbing  vines  may  be  employed  where 
opportunity  for  their  growth  is  present. 

Finally  to  assure  the  success  of  the  whole  regu- 
lar attention  to  mowing  and  pruning  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  rules  for  keeping  the  grounds  clean  rig- 
idly enforced.  F.  Knight, 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  AT  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

TJNVEII.ING  THE  STATUES  OF  LINCOLN,  GRANT,  SHERMAN 
AND  FARRAGUT. 

Philanthropy  finds  many  forms  of  expression, 
but  not  the  least  beneficial  of  these,  by  reason  of 
its  far-reaching  effects,  is  the  gift  of  statuary  of 
noted  men  to  stand  in  public  places  as  example 
and  suggestion  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  future 
generations.  Happily  we  appear  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  an  era  of  such  pubbc-spirited  generosity, 
and  from  all  points  of  the  compass  there  comes  in- 
formation relating  that  this  or  that  monument  has 
been  either  erected  or  presented  by  some  citizen  of 
broad-minded  intelligence  and  liberality.  But  of 
all  the  cities  that  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
endowed  in  such  manner,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  must 
occupy  a leading  place;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a town  where  public  benefits  had  been  so 
liberally  bestowed,  of  so  varied  a character,  and 
all  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  this  Michigan 
city  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hackley.  Mr.  Hackley  in  a long  residence  and 
business  activity  in  the  place  had  amassed  a large 
fortune,  and  it  has  been  his  habit  for  some  years 
past  of  periodically  presenting  to  his  fellow  citizens 
some  valuable  public  mark  of  his  regard  for  his 
fellow  men.  Thus  Muskegon  has  a park  area,  a 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument,  a public  library, 
a high  school  building,  a manual  training  school, 
and  now  four  monuments  of  great  men  of  the  Civil 
War  period,  besides  other  features,  all  gifts  of  Mr. 
Hackley,  whose  unostentatious  bestowal  and  wise 
selection  has  marked  him  as  one  of  the  broadest 
philanthropists  of  his  state,  if  not  of  the  country. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  given  illustrations  of 
his  latest  gift,  viz:  bronze  statues  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Sherman  and  Farragut,  men  whose  lives  and  his- 
torical connections  with  the  greatest  crisis  of  the 
country,  will  point  an  example  and  moral  to  every 
citizen  for  all  time.  The  location  of  these  monu- 
ments on  Hackley  square  or  park,  in  a measure, 
completes  an  inspiring  benefaction. 

The  method  of  the  donor  in  providing  these 
last  gifts  was  very  simple.  On  March  22,  1898, 
the  then  mayor  of  Muskegon  received  a letter  in  a 
plain  envelope,  asking  permission  to  erect  in  Hack- 
ley  park  statues  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Farragut,  and  promising,  should  the  permission  be 
granted,  to  commit  the  execution  of  his  design  to  a 
committee,  which  he  named,  with  authority  to  ex- 
pend $20,000  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  contract  for  the  monuments  was  placed  with 
the  Harrison  Granite  Co.  of  New  York  City,  who 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suceessful  execution 
of  so  important  an  undertaking.  They  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Chas.  H.  Niehaus  to  make  the  statues 


of  Lincoln  and  Farragut,  and  Mr.  J.  Massey  Rhind 
those  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  The  pedestals  were 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Cottrell,  architect  for  the 
company.  They  are  artistically  proportioned,  cut 
from  Barre  granite  and  are  embellished  only  with 
wreaths,  containing  the  name,  date  of  birth  and 
death  of  the  man  surmounting  them.  The  bronze 
figures  are  life-size.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  stands 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square  facing  south, 
and  the  others  at  opposite  corners.  All  four  stat- 
ues are  represented  in  characteristic  attitudes,  such 
as  are  well  known  to  the  majority  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  monuments  were  unveiled  on  Memorial 
Day,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  day  was 
one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  annals  of  Muskegon. 

LIMING  THE  SOlL. 

The  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  form  to  ap- 
ply lime  to  the  land  is  in  powdered  phosphate  of 
lime,  procured  in  the  low  grade  powdered  phos- 
phates at  a lower  price  than  for  lime,  with  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  much  in 
quantity  as  is  contained  in  the  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers termed  superphosphates,  and  very  much  more 
than  is  contained  in  woed  ashes.  Powdered  phos- 
phate of  lime  moistened  with  a little  water  yields  to 
water  a considerable  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  the  solubility  rapidly  increases  by  the 
addition  of  organic  matter.  Hence  wherever  earthy 
phosphates  of  lime  exist  with  organic  matter,  water 
will  invariably  dissolve  a portion,  progressively 
with  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  by 
fermentation.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  agriculture. 

Boston.  Andrew  H.  Ward. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago,  June,  1900. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

In  a recent  number  of  P.vrk  and  Cemetery  Mr.  H.  A. 
Caparn  says  “Let  those  who  have  gravej  ards  or  single  graves  to 
plant  get  their  attention  off  the  short  list  of  artificial  bedding 
plants  and  look  with  cleared  eyes  on  the  lengthv  arra^-  of  per- 
ennials, ainnua's  and  green  flowering  bushes  in  and  out  of  nur- 
sery men’s  catalogues. 

Given  a grave  space  one  and  one-half  b*}'  four  feet,  w'th 
others  on  each  side  which  must  not  be  encroached  upon  nor 
overshaded,  will  Mr.  Caparn  say  how  he  will  plant  it  with  per. 
ennials,  annuals  and  bushes?  Can  Mr.  C.  select  from  the  whole 
list  of  hardy  subjects  and  annuals  one  single  plant  which  will 
give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  p'anter  of  the  above  described 
grave  and  be,  from  all  points  of  view  so  unobjectionable,  as  a 
single  plant  of  a white  or  delicate  pink  geranium? 

W.  M.  Rudd. 
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1 IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I Conducted  by 

■ Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 
HERBACEOUS  PEREXXIALS  IX  RELATIOX  TO  HOME 

GROUXDS. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  indispensable  in  the 
development  of  suitable  schemes  of  planting  for 
either  small  or  large  grounds.  Wisely  chosen, 
they  furnish  a running  accompaniment  for  flower* 
ing  trees,  shrubs  or  vines,  filling  out  weak  places 
in  the  summer  harmony  of  color,  adding  grace 
notes  that  acceptably  enrich  without  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  composition,  and  sometimes  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  carrying  the  full  burden  of  the  melody 


GERMAN  IRIS. 

and  taking  their  places  as  integral  parts  of  the 
theme. 

I have  always  appreciated  to  the  full  the  beauty 
of  Irises,  but  have  this  year  been  especially  im- 
pressed by  their  usefulness.  They  come  when  the 
continuity  of  the  hardy  flower  theme  is  weakened 
by  a falling  off  in  early  flowering  shrubs  and  strike 
a strong,  well  sustained  note  with  their  richly  or 
delicately  colored  blossoms,  which  excel  all  others 
in  classic  form  and  interest.  By  all  means,  room 
for  the  Rainbow  Goddess!  Iris  pumila  comes  early 
and  is  always  pretty,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated  it 
must  be  seen  in  its  white  and  an  unusual  delicate 
true  blue  (no  purple  or  violet  about  it)  forms.  The 
German  Irises  seem  to  fill  a long  felt  want,  supply- 


ing color  and  interest  in  the  interval  between 
spring  flowering  shrubs  and  roses,  while  still  later 
come  the  lovely  Japanese  Irises.  Irises  are  admir- 
able for  use  in  colonies  and  clumps  along  the  face 
of  shrubbery  plantations,  and  are  attractive  even 
when  out  of  flower  for  the  foliage  is  good  in  itself 
and  never  becomes  unsightly,  besides  furnishing  a 
desirable  accent  by  reason  of  its  distinct  character. 

Paeonies  are  equally  necessaiy,  being  even  more 
showy  in  the  blooming  season,  which  overlaps  that 
of  Irises,  while  their  handsome  dark  foliage  is  cleafi 
and  well  preserved  until  frost  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent background  for  later  blooming  plants  of  low 
growth.  Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  a well 
placed  mass  of  carefully  chosen  paeonies,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  scarlet  flower  shall  clash 
with  the  rich  crimson  varieties.  An  Oriental  Poppy 
in  line  with  crimson  pmonies  is  enough  to  literally 
set  the  teeth  on  edge. 

Other  perennials  that  may  be  classed  as  essen- 
tial arc  Columbines,  especially  A.  coerulea  and  A. 
chrj  santha;  some  of  the  spiraias  bearing  heads  of 
feathery  bloom  in  cream  or  rose  color;  Achillea  var. 
the  Pearl;  Gypsophilla  paniculata;  Oriental  Pop- 
pies, which  are  wonderfully  effective  in  both  leaf 
and  flower;  Delphiniums,  which  agreeably  introduce 
desirable  shades  of  blue— a color  all  too  scarce 
among  flowers;  Hibiscus,  which  are  particularly 
useful  on  account  of  coming  intobloom  in  late  sum- 
mer; Phloxes  in  variety,  and  they  are  as  necessary 
as  Irises;  Anemones;  Tritomas;  Asters;  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum;  Funkias;  Eulalias  and  many  others 
that  may  be  chosen  to  meet  special  requirements. 

The  use  of  Herbaceous  perennials  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  face  of  shrubbery  plantations  for  they 
are  exceedingly  attractive  in  a border  by  themselves, 
either  with  a wall  or  vine  covered  fence  as  a back- 
ground. In  such  locations  they  should  form  a bed 
of  irregular  width,  advancing  and  receding  in  good 
lines  against  the  lawn;  tall  growing  plants  be- 
ing surrounded  by  those  of  lower  habit  so  that  the 
characteristics  of  all  may  be  fully  developed  and 
seen.  Such  a border  should  be  presentable  at  all 
times  and  never  be  without  the  interest  of  plants  in 
good  bloom.  F.  C.  S. 

Some  writer  has  recently  said  that  if  there  is  a 
melancholy  and  depressing  sight  on  earth  for  the 
thousands  who  are  compelled  to  pass  the  summer 
in  their  homes  in  the  city  it  is  that  which  the  ma- 
jority of  them  behold  day  after  day  from  their 
back  windows.  Here  and  there  a yard  has  been 
converted  into  a grass  plot  with  shrubs  and  vines 
and  flowers  around  its  borders,  and  in  some  cases  a 
single  bit  of  such  leaven  has  been  seen  to  pro- 
gressively leaven  a whole  block. — Ex. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  OAK  HILL 
CEMETERY,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

The  illustrations  herewith  give  perspective 
view  and  general  plan  of  the  new  administra- 
tion building  recently  completed  at  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind.  It  was  built  from 
designs  by  Messis.  Harris  & Shopbell,  archi- 
tects, and  the  general  dimensions  are  given 
on  the  plan.  The  exterior  is  constructed  of 
Bedford  limestone  with  roof  of  light  Spanish 
tile.  The  interior  walls  are  of  Columbus, 
O.,  pressed  brick,  unglazed,  with  red  oak 
floor  and  ceiling.  There  is  also  a fire  proof 
vault  for  records,  etc.  furniture  has  been 
added  to  harmonize  with  finish.  A ten-foot 
basement  extends  under  the  entire  building, 
in  which  the  heating  furnace  is  located, 
together  with  waiting  rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  a private  office  for  the  super- 
intendent. The  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  terrace  work,  was  $ii,ooo.  The 
building  seen  to  the  left  rear  was  the  old 
office  and  residence  building  which  has  since 
been  removed.  It  stood  close  to  the  main 
entrance  to  the  cemetery,  and  did  not  add  to 
the  dignity  of  the  surroundings.  Its  site  has 
been  planted  and  a small  lake  has  been 
created  near  by.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Halbrooks,  superintendent,  for  photo- 
graphs and  particulars. 


PLAN. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Out  door  clirysanthcmums  should  not  be  topped 
as  those  in  pots  may  be  or  it  throws  the  flowering 
so  late  that  freezing  weather  may  catch  them.  As 
a mass  of  flowers  is  what  is  looked  for  in  them  and 
not  flowers  of  large  size,  it  is  as  well  to  let  them 
run  at  will. 

Make  preparations  to  plant  pseonies  this  fall  in- 
stead of  next  spring,  if  you  desire  flowers  next  sea 
son.  Spring  set  plants  rarely  bloom  for  a year. 

Give  Japanese  iris  a bog,  almost  a swamp  and 
magnificent  blooms  will  result.  Like  the  wild  iris 
of  our  swamps,  versicolor,  they  are  evidently  at 
home  in  such  locations  in  many  places.  Sedums 
are  in  demand  for  coming  graves,  because  of  their 
thick,  low  growth.  For  July  flowering,  these  three 
are  good  for  the  purpose;  Acre,  yellow;  speciosum, 
rose  violet;  album  white.  These  can  be  planted  at 
almost  any  season  when  the  ground  will  permit. 

Yuccas  are  in  great  demand  for  lawn  planting. 
The  first  to  flower  is  augustifolia,  next  filamentosa 
and  quite  late  in  the  season  gloriosa  and  variety  re- 
curva.  These  plants  are  propagated  by  cutting  up 
pieces  of  roots  and  setting  them  a tew  inches  under- 
ground. Hydrangea  Thunbergii,  as  nursery  plants 
h ive  it,  is  a fairly  hardy  sort.  The  heads  of  flowers 
have  the  neutral  flowers  and  rosy  violet  ray  ones, 
a pretty  contrast.  It  can  be  propagated  by  soft 
wood  cuttings  indoors  or  by  outside  layering.  Large 
plants  of  it  are  most  beautiful  in  July  and  August. 

The  Orange  yellow  asclepias,  tuberosa,  makes 
a splendid  appearance  when  set  out  where  it  can 
grow  at  will  and  form  a large  clump.  It  flowers  in 
July.  The  flowers  are  unusually  pretty  for  a native 
plant,  which  leads  many  to  imagine  it  an  exotic. 
Pieces  of  root  set  in  spring  grow  readily,  as  do 
seeds  sown  at  that  time.  The  croton  is  now  much 
used  for  out-door  planting  in  summer.  These  plants 
delight  in  sun  and  heat.  The  great  variety  now 
in  cultivation  affords  the  chance  for  beautiful 
grouping. 

The  beauty  of  a coleus  bed  is  its  regularity  of 
outline.  This  regularity  is  obtained  by  constant 
nipping  in  of  shoots  desiring  to  outstrip  others.  If 
not  done  often  a bed  presents  a stubby  appearance 
when  it  is  done  which  spoils  its  beauty. 

Borers  of  all  kinds  seem  on  the  increase.  Nor- 
way maple,  birches,  oaks  and  other  trees  are  now 
being  attacked  by  them.  Should  sap  be  seen  ooz- 
ing from  the  trunk  of  any  tree,  examine  it  at  once, 
as  borers  are  sure  to  be  there.  If  not  gotten  out 
they  remain  in  a long  time,  killing  large  patches  of 
bark  and  disfiguring  and  injuring  the  trees. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  and  its  offspring,  A.  Waterer, 
will  bloom  more  or  less  throughout  the  season  if  old 
heads  are  cut  away.  The  kinds  can  be  increased 


by  making  cuttings  of  soft  wood  during  summer, 
rooting  them  in  greenhouses.  The  common  bind 
weed  of  Piurope,  a convolvulus,  is  quite  a pest  in 
some  grounds.  As  its  roots  are  very  tenacious  of 
life  it  needs  hoeing  off  the  whole  summer  through, 
to  kill  it,  the  same  is  true  of  poison  ivy.  But  if 
persistently  cut  away,  that  no  leaves  are  perfected, 
death  will  come  to  both  in  the  end. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  ripe  berries  of 
Tartarian  honeysuckles  are  quite  attractive.  There 
are  both  yellow  and  red  berried  sorts,  and  this  is 
the  season  to  note  which  they  are,  that  they  may 
be  properly  placed  for  effect  in  the  planting  season. 
Some  of  the  newer  ones,  such  as  bella  albida  and 
Morrowi  are  good,  but  they  cannot  displace  the  old 
sorts  altogether. 

Retinisporas,  arbor-vitaes  and  similar  evergreens 
with  small  roots  may  be  safely  planted  throughout 
August  if  a small  ball  of  earth  be  retained  and  an 
unstinted  supply  of  water  given  them  fora  few  days 
after.  Everygreens  are  quickly  damaged  if  allowed 
to  become  dry  before  re-planting  them. 

The  Rivers  purple  beech  is  rarely  as  bushy  as 
desired  when  young.  The  summer  is  a good  time 
to  prune  in  some  of  the  stragling  branches,  looking 
towards  bushiness.  The  copper  beech  is  not  al- 
ways as  good  a color  as  the  River’s  being  seedlings, 
but  they  are  always  far  more  bushy  and  of  prettier 
outline  when  young. 

These  hot  days  will  start  the  fall  or  crab  grass 
on  lawns.  After  many  trials  to  rid  lawns  of  it  the 
best  seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  desired  kinds  and 
clovers  by  feeding  the  lawn  well  in  spring  so  as  to 
have  a thick  sod  in  which  the  fall  grass  cannot  make 
much  headway.  After  mowing  use  a rake,  to  bring 
to  the  surface  prostrate  stems  and  then  remow  it. 

This  is  the  time  to  spray  trees  for  San  Jose  scale, 
as  the  young  are  now  active.  Kerosene  emulsion, 
whale  oil  soap  or  some  similar  substance  will  settle 
them.  Many  ornamental  trees  of  Pyrus  and  other 
rosaceous  plants  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  this 
scale. 

To  have  a satisfactory  heap  of  potting  soil  for 
fall,  prepare  it  now.  Get  thick  sod  from  a pas'ure 
and  start  a heap.  Over  each  layer  of  sod  place  a 
layer  of  manure.  Build  a square  heap,  convenient 
to  where  it  will  be  required.  By  fall  it. will  be 
nicely  rolled,  and  when  dug  out  as  required  will  be 
well  mixed. 

Violets  planted  in  the  open  ground,  intended 
for  winter  flowering  in  frames,  will  need  cultivating 
and  perhaps  watering,  to  have  good  strong  plants 
for  lifting  in  October.  The  same  of  carnations. 
These  should  be  topped  as  they  grow,  or  they  run 
up  to  flowers  before  they  are  lifted,  which  is  not 
desired.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,  ON  LONDON  BURIAL 

PLACES,  III. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
existed  in  the  numerous  burial  places  of  London  a 
state  of  affairs  that  was  revolting  in  the  extreme. 
The  “City  of  London”  was  at  that  time  much 
smaller  in  area  than  at  present,  its  area  having 
since  been  extended  by  the  “Metropolitan  Local 
Management  Act’’ of  1849.  The  increase  in  its 
population  has  likewise  been  enormous  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  “city” 
in  the  earlier  years  comprised  an  irregular  area  of 
about  a mile  and  a half  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  three-quarters  of  a mile  north  and  south  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  term  “city”  is  still 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  present  area  in  con- 
tradistinction to  other  portions.  In  the  expansion 
subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  century  the  city  took 
in  suburban  towns,  each  supplied  with  its  burial 
place  or  places,  all  of  them  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  those  already  within  the  city;  that  is, 
crowded  to  overflowing.  The  records  showed  that 
more  than  two  millions  of  burials  had  taken  place 
within  the  “city”  during  the  century  ending  in 
1837,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  unrecorded 
burials  surreptitiously  made  in  violation  of  law 
during  that  time  were  very  numerous.  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  city  various  pest  fields  and  plague 
pits  were  brought  within  the  bounds  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  In  one  of  these 
50,000  bodies  were  buried  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  plague  of  1665  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  estimated  to  have  died  and  found 
burial  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  More 
thin  eleven  hundred  bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
plague  pit  in  Aldgate  churchyard;  and  there  are 
other  indications  of  the  solid  foundation  for  the 
assertion  heretofore  made  in  these  papers  that 
London  was  and  is  one  large  burial  place. 

* * «- 

The  subject  of  burial  in  cities  had  long  since 
occupied  the  attention  of  political  and  social 
economists  and  law  makers  elsewhere.  Paris  had, 
as  early  as  1765,  closed  all  the  graveyards  within 
her  borders  and  established  cemeteries  beyond  the 
suburbs.  In  1776  the  benefits  which  Paris  had 
derived  from  this  action  were  so  far  recognized  that 
a government  decree  was  made  by  which  grave- 
yards were  prohibited  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
France  and  interments  in  churches  and  chapels  were 
declared  illegal.  In  1782-3,  in  order  to  check  a 
pestilence  then  raging,  more  than  six  million  bodies 
were  removed  from  urban  churchyards  in  France  to 
places  remote  from  human  habitations.  In  1790 
the  law  closing  old  burial  grounds  in  the  cities  was 
extended  in  its  operations  to  the  French  villages. 
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Other  European  countries  took  similar  action,  and 
legislation  upon  the  subject  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  was  not  wanting  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

* * # 

But  London  was  “conservative”  and  slow.  In 
1842  evidence  was  adduced  which  “exhibited  the 
singular  instance  of  the  most  wealthy,  moral  and 
civilized  community  in  the  world,  tolerating  a 
practice  and  an  abuse  which  had  been  corrected  for 
years  by  nearly  all  other  civilized  nations  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  globe.”  These  words,  used  in  a leport 
of  a royal  commission  upon  the  question  of  the 
health  of  towns  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  originated  in  a select  committee 
charged  with  the  task  of  formulating  “some  legis- 
lative enactments  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from 
the  interment  of  bodies  within  the  precincts  of 
large  towns  or  of  places  densely  populated.  The 
“tolerated  practice”  to  which  they  referred  was 
intra-mural  burial.  The  “abuse”  they  mentioned 
was  the  almost  inconceivable  state  of  affairs  that 
had  been  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  commission’s 
investigations. 

* * * 

The  apparent  apathy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  metro- 
polis upon  a subject  of  such  vital  importance  was 
in  the  face  of  many  warnings.  Bishop  Latimer, 
in  a sermon  preached  in  1552,  showed  himself  in 
advance  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  he  said:  “The  citizens  of  Nain  had  their 
burying  places  without  the  city,  which,  no  doubt, 
is  a laudable  thing;  and  I do  marvel  that  London, 
being  so  great  a city,  hath  not  a burial  place  with- 
out; for,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  unwholesome  thing  to 
bury  within  the  city,  especially  at  such  a time 
when  there  be  great  sicknesses  and  many  die  to- 
gether. I think  verily  that  many  a man  taketh  his 
death  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  and  this  I speak  of 
experience;  for  I myself,  when  I have  been  there 
on  some  mornings  to  hear  the  sermons,  have  felt 
an  ill-savoured,  unwholesome  savour,  that  I was 
the  worse  for  a great  while  after;  and  I think  no 
less — but  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  sickness  and 
disease.’’  After  the  great  fire.  Sir  Christopher 
■Wren  wished  to  see  suburban  cemeteries  estab- 
lished and  burials  in  churches  and  churchyards  dis- 
continued, partly  because  he  considered  the  con- 
stant raising  of  the  level  of  a churchyard  rendered 
the  church  damp  and  more  liable  to  premature 
decay.  But  Wren’s  plans  for  rebuilding  the  city 
were  set  aside,  and  the  voice  of  warning  from  the 
clergy  and  physicians  throughout  the  centuries  was 
unheeded  and  the  practice  of  intra  urban  burial 
not  only  continued  but  increased  as  the  years 
went  on.  L,  Viajero. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARK  SUPERIN 
TENDENTS. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  by 
invitation  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Park  commis- 
sioners was  held  in  that  city,  July  nth  and  i2th, 
1900. 

It  began  with  a social  gathering  and  banquet  at 
the  Bay  State  House,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
papers.  Mr.  James  Draper,  secretary  of  the  Wor- 
cester commissioners,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  open  areas  of  Worcester,  telling  of  the  old 
common  in  1684,  and  how  in  its  varying  usefulness 
and  many  vicissitudes  it  has  now  been  reduced  to 
only  eight  acres,  a most  charming  bit  of  greenery 
in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  part  of  a very  busy  city. 
He  told  of  the  many  gifts  and  public  services  of  its 
citizens  which  had  made  the  present  parks  possible. 
He  related  how  the  distributed  system  of  parks  was 
begun  and  has  grown  until  now  there  are  eleven 
parks  from  eight  to  1 10  acres  each,  every  locality 
having  a park  near  it. 

The  president’s  address  by  John  A.  Pettigrew 
was  masterful  and  thought-provoking  and  became 
the  topic  of  frequent  discussions  the  following  day. 
Superintendent  Fitts’  (of  Providence)  paper  on 
American  Parks  and  Out  Door  Art  Associations 
gave  an  account  of  his  attendance  at  the  last  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
larger  membership  in  New  England.  It  was  hoped 
that  Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted  would  present  a paper 
on  how  to  study  a landscape,  but  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  those  present  he  w'as  unable  to  be  in  Wor- 
cester at  that  time,  so  G.  A.  Parker  of  Hartford 
read  a pap ;r  called  “Fragments,”  to  fill  in  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Olmsted. 

At  the  business  meeting  seven  new  members 
were  elected: 

H.  B.  Clewley,  Landscape  Architect,  1048  Tremont  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass.;  Gustave  X.  Anirhyn,  Supt.  of  Parks,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  H.  G.  Clark,  Engineer  Keney  Park,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Chas.  S.  Anthony,  Pres.  Park  Board,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Robert  Elder,  Snpt.  Beaver  Brook  Reserv’n,  Waverly,  Mass. ; 
T.  W.  Cook,  Supt.  of  Parks,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Frank  L. 
Fish,  Park  Com’r,  Taunton,  Mass. 

During  last  winter,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  a bulletin  has  been  circulated  among 
the  members.  The  following  extract  from  its 
heading  explains  its  purpose: 

“This  bulletin  is  intended  as  a medium  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas;  the  recording  of  results  of  experiment,  practice,  exper- 
ience or  ob  ervation;  for  questions  and  answers,  or  for  any  other 
matter  that  may  be  proper  for  consideration  or  discussion  by  the 
members  of  this  Association. 

Will  each  member  avoid  delay  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bulletin,  by  promptly  considering  it;  contents,  adding  a contri- 
bution if  possible,  then  forwarding  it  to  the  next  member 
named  below  on  the  list,  noting,  in  the  columns  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  date  of  receipt  and  remailing? 

To  give  each  member  the  benefit  of  a complete  round  of  the 
Bulletin,  will  the  last  named  member  on  the  list  please  return 
to  the  next  member  named  above,  in  reverse  order? 

Notify  the  secretary,  bj'  postal  card,  of  the  date  of  remail- 
ing of  the  Bulletin,  and  its  number.” 


This  Bulletin  went  the  round  of  membership 
and  returned  with  twenty-five  pages  of  questions, 
answers  and  remarks,  chuck  full  of  good  things. 
It  was  voted  to  send  a Bulletin  out  each  month. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follow’s: 

President — John  A.  Pettigrew,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John 
A.  H<  Imes,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Chas.  E.  Kei  h,  Bridgeport, 
Conn  ; W.  H.  Richardson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Treasurer — John  A.  Hemmingw'ay,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Secretary — G.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Thursday  the  association  was  the  guest  of  the 
park  commissioners,  a most  royal  host.  All  the 
parks  except  one  were  visited,  a special  trolley  car 
being  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  a delightful  and 
satisfactory  way  of  conveyance  as  it  kept  the  party 
together,  open  for  discussion  and  explanation,  no 
dust,  a refreshing  breeze  and  rapid  transit,  an  ideal 
method  of  marshalling  a party  in  summer.  A .‘•here 
dinner  at  Lake  Quinsigamond,  the  great  pearl  01 
all  the  lakes  of  Massachusetts.  Here  his  honor, 
the  mayor,  Rufus  S.  Dodge,  Jr.,  gave  an  address 
of  welcome,  responded  to  for  the  association  by  its 
president,  Mr.  Pettigrew.  Other  addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  President  of  the  Park  Board, 
and  Mr.  O.  B.  Hadwin,  whose  long  life  has  been 
a constant  devotion  to  public  interest  and  horticult- 
ural work  and  who  for  40  years  has  been  giving 
much  time  and  energy  to  the  beautifying  of  Wor- 
cester and  who,  except  one,  has  served  more  } ears 
as  a park  commissioner  than  any  other  man  in  New 
England.  It  was  a treat  to  listen  to  words  of  wis- 
dom from  lips  of  his. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Keith  also  spoke  for  the 
association. 

A most  successful  day,  every  moment  filled, 
everything  moved  with  the  precision  of  clock  work, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Draper,  who  has  the  gift  of  a general. 

Worcester  has  a green  spot  in  our  memory;  she 
claims  to  be  the  heart  of  the  old  Bay  State,  but  v e 
feel  she  is  the  heart  of  all  New  England  and  gladly 
respond  to  her  heart  beats. 

Among  others  the  following  were  present: 

Jolin  A.  Pettigrew,  Pres.,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Boston,  Mass;  G. 
A.  Parker,  Sec’y,  Supt.  Keney  Park,  Hart  brd.  Conn.;  J.  H. 
Hemniingway,  Treas.,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Theo- 
dore Wirth,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 
Supt.  of  Parks,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Henry  Frost,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  Dudley  Porter,  Chairman  Park  Board,  Haver- 
hill, Mass.;  Nathaniel  Morton,  Pres.  Park  Board,  Plymouth, 
Ma.ss.;  Herbert  A.  Hastings,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Henry  C.  Fuller,  Supt.  of  Parks,  New  London,  Conn.;  Chas.  E. 
Keith,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  H.  B.  Clewley,  Land- 
scape Architect,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Elder,  Sup‘.  Beaver 
Brook  Reserv’n,  Waverly,  Mass.;  C.  S.  Anthony,  Pres.  Park 
Board,  Taunton,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Richardson,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  T.  W.  Cook,  Supt.  of  Parks,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  J.  B.  Shea,  Ass’t  Supt.  of  Parks,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  J. 
Stewart,  American  Florist,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  B.  Whittier,  So. 
F'ramingham,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Phelps,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Frank  L. 
Fish,  Park  Commissioner,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Worcester  Park  Board — Edwin  B.  Curtis,  Pres.;  James 
Draper,  Sec’y;  O.  B.  Hadwin,  Wm,  Hart,  Benj.  W.  Childs,  Ru- 
fus Dodge,  Jr.,  Mayor, 
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GARDEN  PLANTS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LV. 

PERSONALES. 

THE  LEUCOPHYDLUM,  TECOMA  AND  ACANTHUS 

ALLIANCE. 

Crescentia  is  a genus  of  low  trees  and  shrubs 
in  a dozen  or  more  tropical  American  species.  C. 
Cujete,  the  “Calabash  Tree,”  grows  in  extreme 
South  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the  best  host  trees 
known  for  Cattleyas  and  other  Epidendreae. 

Several  small  tribes,  such  as  Martyneae,  Peda- 
lieae  and  Sesameae,  contain  but  few  plants  of  merit 
for  the  garden. 

Ruellia,  including  Dipteracanthus  and  some 

other  obsolete  genera  as  sections,  has  150  species 
of  perennial,  sub  shrubby  or  shrubby  plants, 
natives  for  the  most  part  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  tropical  and  South  Africa.  Seven 
species  with  varieties  are  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Eranthenntni  has  17  species  in  India  and  the 

Malay  x\rchipel- 
ago.  Far  more 

names  are  given 

in  dictionaries, 
however.  The 
plant  known  as  E. 
pulchellum  forms 
a fine  blue  flow- 
ered shrub  in 
South  h'lorida. 

Whitficldin  has 
2 South  African 
species. 

StrohilatilJics\'n.- 
cludes  Goldfjssi:  s 
and  has  180  spe- 
cies of  I a r g e 1 y 

strobilantiiks  dvekianus.  “ ■' 

mountain  shrubs 

or  sub  shrubs,  natives  of  India,  Malaisia  and  East- 
ern Asia  with  an  outlyer  in  Africa.  S.  anisophyllus 
becomes  a fine  spring  flowering  shrub  in  South 
Florida,  and  no  doubt  S.  glomeratus,  S.  flaccidi- 
folius  and  even  S.  Dyerianus  would  be  useful  in 
such  climates. 

Acanthus  has  15  species  natives  of  Mediter- 
ranean regions  and  of  sub  tropical  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. A.  mollis  is  hardy  in  some  parts  of  the 
middle  and  Eastern  states,  while  in  California  sev- 
eral species  ought  to  be  quite  at  home  as  regards 
temperature. 

Asystasia  includes  MacKaya  and  has  25  species 
in  India,  Malaisia,  and  in  tropical  and  South 
Africa.  A.  bella  from  Natal  has  lilac,  striped 
flowers,  and  becomes  a beautiful  free  flowering 
shrub  in  Southern  California.  A.  Coromandeliana 


is  an  evergreen  climber  with  smaller  flowers, 
scandens  is  a tropical  African  climber. 

Jacobinia  is  in 
30  species  and 
now  includes  sev- 
eral plants  once 
known  as  Cyrtan- 
t h e r a , Libonia 
and  Sericograp- 
his.  They  are 
found  from  Mexico 
southward  to  Boli- 
via, and  are  often 
pretty  shrubs  with 
brilliantly  shaded 
orange,  yellow 
and  scarlet  flow- 
ers. The  hybrid 
form  figured  is  a 
well  known  green- 
house plant,  and 
both  it  and  others 
of  the  genus  ought  to  do  well  in  the  orange  belt. 


ACANTHUS  MOI.I.IS. 


JACOBIN  I A BKN  R H OS  lENSIS . 

The  same  remark  would  undoubtedly  apply  to  many 
others  of  the  sub-tropical  justiceoe. 

James  MaePherson. 


If  one  is  born  to  love  Nature  * * * as  all 

true  artists  do,  or  if  he  ever  learns  the  beneficent 
lesson,  the  quiet  scenes  will  impress  him,  the  most 
familiar  will  be  ever  new.  The  shadow  of  a black- 
berry vine,  as  it  trails  over  a gray  rock,  will  give 
him  as  delightful  an  emotion  as  the  sight  of  a great 
mountain;  and  custom  will  not  state  his  pleasure, 
for  it  will  be  as  infinitely  varied,  as  perpetually 
renewed,  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  blades  of 
grass  in  the  fields,  the  tints  in  the  sunset  skies. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer . 
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PARK  NOTES. 


The  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  League  Island 
Park,  Philadelphia,  for  this  3’ear  is  75,000. 

* * » 

Rhinelander,  Wis.,  recentlj’  vo'ed  to  set  aside  |io,ooo  for  a 
public  park.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

* * 

The  city  fathers  of  LaSalle,  111.,  have  appropriated  1 1000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  park,  which  is  to  be  expendel 
b3’  the  ladies,  who  will  form  an  improvement  association  and 
undertake  more  extensive  operations, 

Waukegan,  111.,  citizens  are  considering  the  organization  of 
a park  district  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  new  state  law.  A 
petition  is  being  circulat'd  asking  County  Judge  Jones  to  call  a 
special  election  to  vote  on  the  question. 

* * * 

The  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Pinance  has  appropriated 
$35,000  to  purchase  land  in  the  Italian  eolon3',  known  as  “Little 
Itah’,”  for  a park  site.  The  city  owns  most  of  the  land  needed. 
The  Boarl  wdll  also  appropriate  $65,000  for  a site  for  a park  in 
the  Lafa3'ette  section. 

* * * 

hlayor  Jones  of  Toledo,  O.,  assisted  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  first  children's  playground  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently: 
The  playground  is  the  result  of  efforts  madeb3-  the  Liberal  club 
of  that  city,  before  which  Mr.  Jones  delivf  red  an  address.  He 
also  made  a donation  fot  the  pla3’ground,  which  is  modeled 
after  his  own  Golden  Rule  park  in  Toledo. 

» * * 

If  the  report  of  an  investigating  committee  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees  and  the  natural  adornment  about  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Milfo'd,  Xeb.,  153’  the  commandant  of  the  Home  be 
true,  that  official  should  be  condemned  to  mount  guard  over  his 
destruction  for  the  bal  nee  of  his  da3’s.  The  absence  of  com- 
mon, ordinar3*  sense  in  such  a case  proves  the  individual  totally 
unfit  for  the  office. 

* » * 

The  West  Park  Commissioners,  of  Chicago,  haye  finally 
decided  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Gunther  collection  of  war 
relics,  pictures,  historical  papers,  etc.  This  collection  will  be 
remembered  by  all  visitors  to  Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair  time. 
A building  will  be  erected  as  a museum  in  which  to  displa3'  file 
collection,  for  which  designs  have  been  prepared,  and  it  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

* * * 

By  a discussion  in  the  Park  Board  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  rela- 
tion to  park  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  public,  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  availability  of  electric  vehicles.  The  argu- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  expenses  attached  when  not  in  use 
is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  park  authorities  in  other  places 
who  maintain  horse  vehicles  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  may  yet  have  their  prejudice  against  motor-cy'cles  trans- 
formed in  favor  of  such  means  of  passenger  service  in  the  parks. 

* * * 

Some  Boston  experts  who  have  been  examining  the  parks  of 

Cleveland,  O.,  have  severeh’  criticised  certain  features  of  im- 
provement. Much  of  the  natural  beauty  in  certain  parts  has 
been  spoiled  in  the  attempts  to  improve  them.  The  custom  of 
planting  flow'ers,  shrubbery  or  trees  in  places  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  water  and  look  after  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  alive, 
was  condemned.  The  use  of  pine  trees  in  soil  and  climate  not 
adapted  to  their  requirements  was  criticized.  Such  criticisms 


are  probably  well  founded  and  are  .suggestive  as  to  “w'hat  not 
to  do.” 

* -x-  * 

The  parks,  public  squares  and  avenues  of  New'  Orleans, 
La.,  are  administered  by  separate  commissions,  nearly  every 
avenue  and  square  having  its  special  board  of  commissioners. 
Excepting  the  commissioners  for  Audubon  and  City  parks, 
these  commissions  are  appointed  by  the  ma3’or  and  confirmed 
b3’  the  cit3’  council,  and  all  appointments  are  honorar3'.  In- 
cluding private  parks  and  public  resorts,  the  city  has  847  acres 
of  park  area,  divided  as  follows:  Private  parks,  209  acres;  resi- 
dence parks,  75  acres;  public  resorts,  ii  acres;  public  parks, 
499  acres;  public  squares  and  places,  53.25  acres.  Besides 
these  the  avenues  embrace  some  41  acres.  Of  the  public  parks, 
Audubon  comprises  280  acres;  New'  Orleans  Cit3'  Park,  216 
acres;  Metairie  Park,  3 acres. 

X » * 

The  Essex  Count3’,  N.  J.,  park  system,  which  has  frequent- 
ly been  noticed  in  the.se  columns,  was  officially  inspected  tw  the 
park  commission  and  its  guests  last  month.  The  S3'stem  is  a 
most  comprehensive  one  and  was  provided  for  bv  act  of  legis- 
lature, and  upon  which  a large  sim  has  been  expended  under 
judicious  management  and  on  expert  plans.  The  parks  in- 
cluded in  this  S3'stem  are:  Branch  Brook  Park,  E’gle  Rock 
Reservation,  Llewell3’n,  Orange  and  West  Side  parks,  Weequa- 
hic  reservation.  East  Side  and  Watsessing  parks.  These  in- 
clude ever3'  description  of  park  scenery  and  development,  and 
some  of  the  sections  are  unequaled  for  romantic  and  inspiring 
landscape  view's.  When  the  S3'stem  is  connected  by'  parkways, 
as  it  must  eventually'  be,  Essex  countv  will  possess  one  of  the 
finest  park  developments  in  the  world. 

* * * 

The  model  lawn  competition  inaugurated  in  Kansas  City 
by  the  A'ansas  City  Times  in  April  last  b>'  the  offer  of  a prize 
of  $250  for  the  prettiest  law'n  of  25  feet  and  over,  the  prize  to  be 
awarded  on  July  4,  marks,  as  Congressman  Cowherd  said  when 
aw'arding  the  premiums,  a new'  era  in  the  his'ory  of  the  im- 
provement of  Kansas  City.  A large  number  of  prizes  were  also 
offered  by  other  interests  and  the  result  was  an  enthusiastic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  improve,  jlhere  w a*  an  im- 
mense gathering  in  the  “Paseo”  on  the  occasion  of  announcing 
the  winners,  and  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
judges,  who  w'ere  w'onien  from  other  states  and  localities, 
thoroughly  disinterested,  had  been  wise  in  their  awards.  The 
effort  of  the  Times,  which  has  unquestionably  been  crow'ned 
with  success,  suggests  similar  movements  in  other  cities.  In 
Kansas  City  the  young  people  were  eminently  successful  and 
the  lessons  inculcated  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

X • * 

What  one  man  w'ith  sturdy'  enthusiasm  can  do  to  create  and 
improve  his  surroundings  is  very  emphatically'  demonstrated  by 
Bluff  City,  Kans  .s.  James  Glover,  who  is  now  may'or,  banker, 
postma  ter,  etc.,  of  the  town,  settled  on  its  site  in  1886.  He 
laid  out  the  town  on  the  bare  prairie  and  has  w'atched  it  grow. 
He  has  worked  steadily'  to  improve  and  beautify  the  place  and 
there  is  now  a park  of  seven  acres  w'ith  2,000  trees  in  it  adjoining 
the  publ  c school  and  the  children  use  it  as  a playground.  Mr. 
Glover  has  had  enthusiastic  helpft-s  in  Timothy'  O’Connell  a d 
C.  O.  Johnson.  They  had  uphill  work,  but  never  falterel,  and 
although  the  town  has  but  65  voters,  and  some  200  residents, 
every  house  has  its  law'ii  mow'er,  and  the  place  is  a beauty  spot. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  some  50,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  at 
the  regular  band  concerts  in  the  park  the  farmers  from  all  round 
drive  in  to  e ijoy  themselves.  Bluff  City  is  a practical  example 
of  W’hat  one  or  two  leading  spirits  can  do  in  a community  to 
bring  about  ideal  results,  and  it  does  not  take  many  years  to  do 
it  either. 
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The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Glen  wood  Cemetery, 
Sherbrooke,  Prov.  Quebec,  Canada,  was  held  on  June  12.  The 
perpetual  maintenance  fund  has  now  passed  the  f5,ooo  mark, 
and  continued  effort  is  being  made  to  include  all  the  old  lots  in 
the  cemetery  under  this  provision.  The  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion amount  to  114,111.35. 

* * * 

The  ladv  stenographer  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Knight,  secretary 
of  the  Kensico  Cemetery  Company,  New  York  City,  has  been 
arrested  and  placed  under  bonds,  for  selling  to  a friend  stock  of 
the  Kensico  and  other  cemeteries,  the  signatures  to  which  she 
had  forged.  She  had  obtained  in  some  way  or  the  other  blank 
stock  certificates  and  had  filled  them  in  and  sold  them  to  her 
lady  friend,  involving  that  person  in  an  outlay  of  a large  sum. 
As  the  time  for  dividends  came  round  the  interest  was  paid  for  a 
time  and  a failure  to  continue  the  interest  led  to  investigation. 
The  woman  is  of  good  and  well-to-do  family  connections  and 
her  crime  is  unaccountable. 

* * * 

A new  cemetery  is  in  course  of  development  at  Kos  Angeles, 
Calif.,  called  Holl\"wood  Cemetery,  comprising  some  100  acres 
of  land  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  The  improve- 
ments are  being  completed  from  plans  by  Earnshaw  & Punshon 
of  Cincinnati,  O.  The  tract  is  beautifully  situated  and  com- 
mands magnificent  scenery.  It  will  be  developed  and  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  plan  after  the  latest  modern  practice,  and 
the  permanent  structures  will  be  model  buildings.  The  officials 
of  the  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock  have  issued  a 
beautifully  gotten  up  manual,  giving  particulars  present  and 
prospective  of  the  new  cemetery,  with  carefully  and  intelligently 
illustrated  views  from  other  modern  cemeteries  designed  to 
educate  prospective  lot-owners  on  the  advantages  of  modern 
methods  of  conducting  a cemetery.  The  manual  also  contains 
rules  and  regulations  and  details  of  perpetual  care.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  advertise  a new  cemetery,  instructive  and  edu- 
cational at  the  same  time. 

* * * 

Morningside  Cemetery,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  one  of  the  more 
recent  new  cemeteries,  is  rapidly  progressing  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  contains  one  hundred  acres  situated  only  about  ten 
minutes  walk  from  the  business  center  of  the  town,  and  is  nat- 
urally beautifully  endowed.  The  receiving  vault  and  chapel 
completed  in  the  spring  is  24  feet  by  31  feet  on  the  outside  and 
is  constructed  of  Dunierston  granite  with  interior  finish  of  \ er- 
mont  marble.  It  contains  42  catacombs.  Ten  miles  of  avenues^ 
24  feet  wide,  have  been  completed  and  a large  amount  of  drain- 
age  work  carried  out.  The  lawn  system  is  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served, with  perpetual  care.  Among  a number  of  lots  sold 
were  four  whose  area  amounted  to  5,470  square  feet,  a very  sat- 
isfactory beginning  in  a cemetery  in  which  the  work  of  improve- 
ment has  but  begun.  Prices  for  lots  range  from  $2  down  to  45 
cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  single  grave  sections  a lot  5 ft.  by 
10 -feet  costs  $25.  Granite  posts,  6 in.  square  and  2l4  ft.  long 
are  used  for  corner  posts.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
platted  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Baltimore,  Assistant  City  Engineer  of 
Troy,  and  Mr.  E.  Estabrook  is  now  in  charge  as  superintendent. 

* * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Cemeter3-,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  was  held  June  25.  According  to  the  report  of  the  president 


the  companj^  owns  270  acres  of  ground,  which  has  co.st  $290, 
861.55.  The  total  c6st  of  land  and  improvements  to  date  has 
been  as  follows:  Co.st  of  grounds,  1290,861.55;  permanent  im- 
provements, #278,925  63;  labor,  >729,971.15;  expenses,  >374,- 
483.45;  materials,  #48,468.22,  making  a total  of  #r, 722, 720. 
During  the  55  years  the  compan\-’s  receipts  have  been:  Lots 
sold,  #r, 382, 341. 34;  interments,  #330,959.95;  foundations,  #60,- 
108;  plants,  #63,747.45;  receiving  vaults,  #8,117;  interest  on  in- 
vestments, #515,803.62;  total,  #2,361,077.36.  During  the  past 
year  the  sales  of  lots  have  amounted  to  #46,869.10,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  cemetery.  The  total  amount  of 
inve.stments  and  cash  now  on  hand  is  #577,072.67,  an  increase  in 
the  3-ear  of  #44,293.59.  During  the  same  periotl  the  amount 
received  from  interest  and  investments  was  #24,269.81.  The 
expenses  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  #42,344.43.  During  the  same 
time  the  cenieterv  received  from  its  different  .sources,  #19,736.98, 
which  leaves  a net  outla3-  of  #22,607.45.  The  report  of  the 
superintendent  showed  that  108  lots  were  sold  for  #49,208;  119 
new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  lot  holders,  making  the 
total  number  5,479.  The  estimated  value  of  memorials,  head 
marks,  tombs,  monuments,  etc.,  is  #72,888.  There  were  1,007 
interments  in  the  grounds,  bringing  the  total  to  42,445.  Out  of 
a total  of  some  100  iron  fences  remaining  around  burial  lots  10 
have  been  removed. 

♦ » * 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ruth  Wyllis  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
and  through  the  generositN-  of  the  Mis.ses  Stokes  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  a fine  wrought  iron  fence,  gate- 
wa3-  and  memorial  tablets  are  to  be  erected  on  the  Gold  street 
line  of  the  ancient  bur3-ing  ground  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
cost  will  be  approximateh’  #10,000.  The  work  is  to  be  executed 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  IMcKim,  Mead  & White,  architect,  of 
New  York,  and  a tablet  setting  forth  the  work  that  has  been 
done  b}-  the  Chapter  has  been  designed  bv  J.  Masse}-  Rhind, 
sculptor.  The  full  length  of  the  fence  on  the  Gold  street  side 
will  be  336  feet  and  of  this  200  feet  will  abut  the  bur^-ing  ground 
proper.  Midwa}-  of  the  bur3'ing  ground  front  will  be  an  orna- 
mental gatewav-,  recessed  with  quadrant  segments.  Thisgat:- 
wa}-  will  be  the  gift  of  the  blisses  Stokes  in  meniorv  of  their 
ancestor,  John  Ha3-nes,  the  first  colonial  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  will  be  known  as  the ''Ha3’nes  Gate.”  The  fence 
will  be  known  as  the  “Goodwin  Fence.”  Upon  each  of  the 
gates  there  will  be  an  ornamental  circle  inclosing  the  letters  “J. 
H.”,  and  on  the  pillars  at  either  side  of  the  gatewa}-  will  be 
tablets  of  bronze  commemorating  the  services  of  John  Havnes. 
On  the  west  tablet  the  inscription  will  be  as  follows:  “1594 — 
1646.  In  memor}-  of  John  Ha3-nes,  First  Governor  of  the  Col- 
on}- of  Connecticut,  this  gateway  is  given  to  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford, by  his  descendants,  1900.”  The  inscription  on  the  east 
tablet  will  set  forth  .some  of  the  services  of  Governor  Havnes, 
as  follows:  “John  Haynes,  one  of  the  three  distinguished  men 
who  created  the  first  written  Constitution  known  to  the  world, 
upon  which  was  founded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.”  The  gateway  will  be  18  feet  wide,  the  gates  hav- 
ing an  opening  of  6 feet.  The  fence  will  surmount  a brick  wall 
with  a coping  of  Indiana  limestone,  buff  in  color,  and  owing  to 
the  grade  will  be  in  several  sections  of  graduated  height,  the 
uniform  height  of  each  section,  from  the  wall,  being  8 feet  and 
6 inches.  There  will  be  five  supporting  pillars  of  Colonial  pat- 
tern, made  of  red  brick  with  pediment  and  capital  of  buff  lime- 
stone and  each  of  the  five  pillars  will  be  surmounted  by  a Col- 
onial urn  patterned  after  the  urn  upon  the  monument  to  Roger 
Newberry  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Windsor,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  that  type  of  decoration  in  any  known  burr- 
ing ground  of  Colonial  times.  The  pillars  will  be  16  feet  high 
and  the  iron  sustaining  posts  for  the  lengths  of  the  fence  will 
be  10  feet  high. 
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The  New  York  Bird  Law. 

The  law  designed  to  protect  bird  life 
recently  enacted  b}'  the  New  York  legis- 
lature and  dulj-  ap  ■■roved  by  Gov.  Roose- 
velt in  the  light  of  present  statistics  is 
timelj'.  It  provides  that:  “Wild  birds 
other  than  the  English  Sparrow,  Crow, 
Hawk,  Crane,  Raven,  Crow-blackbird, 
common  Blackb’rd,  Kingfisher,  and  birdi 
for  which  there  is  open  s ason  (game 
birds, ) shall  not  be  taken  or  po  sessed  at 
any  time,  dead  ru  alive,  except  under  the 
authority  of  a certificate  issued  under  this 
act.  No  part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or 
body  of  a }■  bird  protected  b}-  this  section 
shall  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for  sale. 
A person  who  violates  an}-  provision  of 
this  article  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
is  liable  to  a penalty  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  each  bird,  or  part  of  a bird  taken 
or  possessed.”  The  act  also  imposes  a 
fine  of  twentv-five  dollars  for  robbing  a 
nest  of  any  of  the  birds  protected.  Certifi- 
cates may  be  issued  by  the  American  IMu- 
seum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City, 
but  they  can  only  be  obtained  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions  and  for  purely  scien- 
tific purposes.  Let  other  states  follow 
this  example. 

Thinning  Ornamental  Trees. 

One  of  the  difficulties  landscape  gar- 
deners experience  in  laying  out  grounds 
for  their  patrons  is  in  the  planting  ar- 
rangement®. They  have  in  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  the  future  when  the  trees  and 
shrubs  have  grown.  But  the  owner  de- 
sires to  enjoy'  the  living  present,  and  the 
grand  results  in  the  artist's  brain  have  to 
be,  in  a measure,  realized  in  some  respects 
at  once,  or  there  is  not  full  satisfaction. 
To  effect  this,  trees  and  shrubs  have  to  be 
planted  thickly, — the  artist  explaining 
that  the  common  things  must  be  cut  away 
from  time  to  time  as  the  trees  grow.  But 
this  thinning  rarely  occurs.  In  a few 
years  there  is  a mass  of  vegetation,  pretty 
as  a mass,  but  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  individual  tree  wholly  lost. 

In  our  public  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  particularly,  is  the  want  of  jud- 
icious thinning  painfully  evident,  as  a 
rule.  The  great  public  has  been  taught 
that  to  cut  away  a tree  is  a mortal  sin 
never  to  be  forgiven,  and  there  are  few 
managers  courageous  enough  to  brave 
this  exagg  rated  condition  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  the  same  with  our  street  and 
boulevard  trees.  They  have  to  set  closely 
to  meet  the  demand  for  speedy  shade. 
They  soon  meet,  and  unable  to  spread 
horizontally,  struggle  upwardly',  until  the 


“tree-butcher”  becomes  a public  blessing 
in  beheading  them  with  hatchet  and  saw. 

In  almost  all  newly  planted  places,  an 
intelligent  landscape  gardener  should  be 
called  in  to  advise  with  after  a period  of 
about  ten  years, — and  a second  inspection 
should  be  arranged  for  after  another  simi- 
lar period.  The  “joy  for  ever”  that  we 
read  so  much  about  would  be  an  actuality 
whenever  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
were  looked  upon. — Meehans'  Monthly 
for  July. 

'k  * * 

Sloping  Banks  in  Garden  Grounds. 

No  feature  is  more  frequent  in  gardens, 
whether  large  or  small,  than  a change  of 
level  necessitating  a flight  of  steps.  The 
nature  of  the  steps,  whether  of  wrought 
stone  with  balustrade,  as  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases,  of  brick  or  rougher  stone 
in  those  of  lesser  caliber,  need  not  now 
be  discussed;  they  must  follow  the  style 
and  treatment  of  the  garden  and  near 
buildings. 

The  change  of  level,  if  not  retained  by 
a wall,  usually  has  for  its  fate  the  steep 
turf  bank,  unbeautiful,  awkward  to  mow, 
and  in  all  ways  a very'  “bad  second”  to 
the  better  way  of  treating  it  as  a slope 
planted  with  suitable  bushy  growths. 
Such  a bank  is  shown  covered  with  Coton- 
easter,  a most  suitable  dwarf  shrub,  but 
only  one  among  the  many  that  can  be 
used  in  like  manner.  Such  a bank 
planted  with  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina), 
an  evergreen  of  deep,  low-toned  color, 
that  accords  with  the  most  dignified  of 
masonry',  would  always,  winter  or  summer, 
clothe  it  well  and  be  pleasant  to  see.  T1  e 
late  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  though  not 
evergreen,  is  also  a capital  thing,  for  its 
masses  of  growth,  interlacing  in  a kind  of 
orderly  tangle,  are  by  no  means  unsightly- 
in  winter.  For  banks  of  large  size  there 
is  Pyrus  Japonica,  the  free  growing  Roses, 
and  the  double  Brambles.  For  hottest  ex- 
posures there  are  the  Cistineae  (.Cis'us  and 
Helianthemum, ) while  some  of  these  and 
other  sun-loving  plants,  such  as  Phlomis, 
Rosemary  and  Lavender,  can  be  used  in 
mixture,"!.  A beautiful  combination  is  of 
the  common  Berberis  ( B.  aquifolium  ) and 
Forsythia  suspensa,  the  yellow  bloom  of 
the  free-arching  Forsythia  coming  while 
the  Berberis  is  showing  its  own  yellow 
bloom,  and  still  holds  its  leaves  of  winter 
red-bronze  coloring.  Ivy  and  St.  John's 
Wort  are  obvious  plants  for  such  us‘,  but 
the  r monotony  makes  them  less  desir- 
able than  the  more  interes  ing  treatment 
with  shrubs  of  low  or  spreading  growth. 
Scotch  Briars  are  also  excellent  for  this 
kind  of  planting,  while  if  the  bank  oc- 


curs in  a shady  spot  or  has  a cool  expos- 
ure, it  will  be  a good  place  for  the  hardy 
ferns. — The  Garden,  London. 

* * » 

Evergreens  in  Cities. 

The  common  box  bush  is  a favorite 
evergreen  to  plant  near  dwellings  in  cit- 
ies, as  it  thrives  where  but  few  everg'eens 
will,  not  being  over  particular  whether  it 
be  placed  in  the  sun  or  in  a shady  place. 
Its  hardiness,  compactness  of  growth  and 
deep  green  foliage  are  its  recommenda- 
tions. Then  there  are  now  so  many  var- 
ieties of  it  from  the  common  box  edging 
of  our  gard-  ns  to  the  tall  tree  box,  that 
as  many  as  a dozen  sorts  could  be  named. 
Added  to  its  deshability  is  the  fact  of  its 
hardiness.  Its  chief  enemy  is  the  red 
spider,  a little  insect  which  preys  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  sucking  out 
the  juices;  but  where  there  is  hose  and 
hydrant,  as  there  usually  is  in  cities,  the 
red  spider  can  be  quickly  dispersed  by 
frequent  drenchingsof  water.  The  spider 
loves  dry  places,  hence  to  make  it  un- 
com'ortable  by  splashing  water  among 
the  leaves  makes  the  plants  less  alluring 
to  it.  In  addition  to  box  bushes,  the 
Japanese  Euony'mus  is  a most  desirable 
evergreen  for  city  yards,  and  best  of  all 
it  delights  in  shade.  In  such  a position 
it  winters  better  than  when  the  sun 
strikes  it.  In  fact,  when  in  the  sun  in 
winter  it  will  sometimes  loose  its  tops,  a 
somethirg  which  does  not  occur  when  it 
is  in  the  shade.  There  is  the  common 
green  leaved  one,  a variegated  silver 
leaved  and  a golden  leaved  variety;  and 
when  these  are  in  a group  they  make  a 
handsome  displa}-.  Another  evergreen 
wl  ich  flouriihes  fairly  well  in  city  gardens 
is  the  Rhododendron.  Given  light  .«andy 
soil  and  no  lack  of  moisture,  it  will  thrive. 
It  likes  some  shade,  and  this  the  house  or 
a neighbor’s  house  usually  gives  it.  Be- 
sides the  foliage  of  evergreen  character 
there  sre  the  handsome  flowers.  Our  wild 
one  is  a light  pink,  almost  white,  but  h}-- 
bridisers  have  so  improved  them  that  there 
are  now  dozens  of  sorts  of  a'most  all  col- 
ors. It  is  a very  desirable  evergreen  in- 
deed for  a city  garden  or  any  other  place 
of  limited  space. — Joseph  Meehan  in 
The  Practical  Farmer. 

* • * 

Paspalom  Dilitatom.  * 

In  speaking  of  a grass  for  binding  loose 
and  sandy  soils,  Indian  Gardening;  and 
Planting  of  Calcutta  sa3-s  Paspalum  Dili- 
tatum,  to  which  it  before  drew  attention, 
is  a gra.ss  for  this  purpose.  “It  is  also  an 
excellent  fodder  grass  and  is  a native  of 
Ceylon.  Those  inclined  to  experiment 
with  it  can  get  seeds  from  the  Agri-Hor- 
ticultural  Society  of  India,  Calcutta.  The 
grass  is  largely  used  in  Australia  for  cover- 
ing sandy  situations  and  for  farm  stock.” 
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i s,  Horticultural,  Local  Improvement 
and  similar  societies  are  .solicited. 

Photographs  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
shrubs,  landscape  effects,  entrances,  build- 
ings, et?.,  are  solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office: 

1 538  Am.  T ract  Society  Bldg.,  New  Y ork. 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.35 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents;  President,  Wm.  Stone,  Pine 
Grove,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  Geo^e  M. 
Painter,  West  Laurei  HHi,  Philadelphia;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  September  ii, 
12  and  13. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
Association;  President,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land,©.; Secretary.  Warren  H.  Manning,  Tre- 
mont  Building.  Boston,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 

Personal. 

A striking  piece  of  landscape  art  is  that 
now  being  carried  out  on  the  estate  of 
H.  N.  Higginbotham,  near  Joliet,  111.,  by 
O.  C.  Simonds  of  Chicago.  A feature 
of  particular  interest  is  the  long  drive  into 
this  “Forest  of  Arden”  as  it  is  entitled; 
this  is  a wild  woodland  thoroughfare  cre- 
ated by  the  landscape  gardener.  The 
road  on  either  side  is  planted  with  local 
materials,  which  is  very  diversified  in 
character,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  shut 
out  the  view  on  either  side  except  at  fre- 
quent interva's  where  a beautiful  vista  or 
a landscape  picture  is  offered.  The  plant- 
ing throughout  this  private  park  is  of  con- 
sider.ible  magnit.'de,  and  w'ith  the  free 
hand  given  Mr.  Simonds,  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  varied  land- 
scape art  in  the  country. 

Swain  Nelson  & Co.  of  Chicago  are 
improving  the  grounds  at  a number  of 
important  station*--  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  R.  R. 
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Dwight  Cleveland  has  been  reappointed 
superintendent  of  Greenlawn  cemetery, 
Baldwinville,  Mass. 

At  the  council  meeting,  Lawrence,  Kas. , 
held  in  May  last,  Mr.  R.  S.  McFarland 
was  re-appointed  sexton  of  Oak  Hill  cem- 
etery for  the  17th  year  of  his  incumbency 
of  the  office. 

iNIr.  E.  R.  Roberts,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  visiting  the 
principal  eastern  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  over  their  parks,  etc. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Hon. 
Amos  F'.  Breed,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commi'-sionrrs  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
Lynn,  INIass.,  and  a leading  citizen  of 
L}-nn.  iNlr.  Breed  had  been  president  of 
the  commission  for  20  years,  and  was  a 
progressive  and  helpful  man. 

Henry  G.  Dill  has  been  appointed  sup- 
erintendent of  Hillside  cemetery,  Middle- 
tow-n,  N.  Y.,  vice  Walter  A.  Reeder,  re- 
signed. 

The  Missouri  Valiev  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  its  June  meeting  in  Forest  Hill 
cemetery,  Kansas  City,  l\Io.  It  was  an 
open  air  meeting  and  Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare, 
superintendent,  arranged  affairs  to  obtain 
all  the  good  possible  from  the  occasion. 
Among  the  pipers  read  were:  “Flowers,” 
by  IMrs.  C.  V.  Holsinger,  and  “Birds, 
T’seful  and  Destructive,”  by  Prof.  D.  E. 
Lantz,  besides  others.  .An  inspection  of 
the  fine  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
formed  a prominent  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Cemetery  Superintendents  Convention 
at  Cleveland,  O. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  3,  1900. 
Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Dear  Sir; — It  has  been  my  custom  for 
many  years  to  send  out  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  but  as  this  in- 
volv  s much  time  I have  decided  that  in- 
stead of  sending  out  such  letters  for  the 
year  1900,  I hereby  request  our  members 
to  write  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Haight  and  inform 
him  whether  they  will  be  present  at  our 
14th  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Clev  land,  O.,  on  September  ii,  12  and 
13,  1900.  By  complying  with  this  request 
they  will  give  much  needed  information. 
Cleveland  is  a beantifnl  city  and  we  are 
sure  their  visit  there  w-ill  be  a very  de- 
lightful one,  and  under  the  guardianship 
of  our  esteemed  brother,  J.  C.  Dix,  they 
will  be  well  cared  for.  We  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  superintendents 
of  other  cemeteries  adjacent  to  Cleveland 
who  will  join  our  association.  We  hope 
also  to  have  them  wi  h us  at  our  meet- 
ings feeling  certain  they  %vill  be  much  in- 
terested in  our  proceedings,  and  will  gain 
valuable  information.  Health  permit- 
ting it  is  my  intention  to  be  present. 

A’ours  fraternally, 

Chas.  Xichols. 

* * * 

/ think  -we  will  have  a y^ood  convention 
and  a large  attendance.  When  we  say 
our  cemeteries  arc  good  enough  and  there 
is  no  more  we  ca7t  do,  and  no  more  for  us 
to  learn,  we  commence  then  to  s.0  b u'k- 
ward.  William  St07ie. 

• * « 

Members  are  again  urged  to  lose  no  time 
in  advising  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Paint'r,  super- 
intendent, West  Laurel  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia, as  to  their  intention  of  att'nding 
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the  convention.  Mr.  Painter  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  members  in 
the  matter  of  low  railroad  rates,  but  can 
do  little  until  assured  of  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  pas.sengers  to  obtain  the  concession 
from  the  Railroad  Association.  Should 
any  member  see  a possible  chance  of  at- 
tending he  should  so  advise  Mr.  Painter, 
and  moreover  ladies  and  friends  all  count 
in  the  question  of  reduced  rates. 

* * « 

The  executive  committee  is  well  along 
with  the  programme  and  expect  to  com- 
plete it  in  a few  days.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar business,  the  reports  incident  thereto, 
and  a series  of  excursions,  the  following 
papers  are  included,  and  others  promised; 

“What  do  we  Grin  by  Attending  the 
Annual  Convention.” 

“Practical  Management  of  Cemeteries.” 

“We  Will  Keep  the  Graves  Green.” 

“Perpetual  Care.” 

“Proper  Treatment  of  Cemetery  Wood- 
land.” 

“.Artificial  Stone  Corners.” 

“The  Rise.  Progress  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.” 

“Cemeteries — Past  and  Present.  ( Ster- 
eopticon”  I 

“Fse  of  Shrubs  in  Cemeteries.” 

“Cleveland  Cemeteries.” 

“Park  Idea  in  Cemeteries.” 

“Sunday  Funerals  and  Funeral  Car.” 

“Shall  we  Encourage  the  Putting  up  of 
^Monuments  or  Discourage  Same?” 

“Influence  of  our  Surroundings.” 

“F'uneral  Reform.” 

“Qualifications  a Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent should  Possess.” 

“Some  Landscape  Ideas  seen  in  other 
Cemeteries.” 

“Tree  Planting.” 

“Forestry.” 

“Cemetery  ^Management  and  the  Im- 
portance of  Correct  Cemetery  Records  as 
a Contribution  to  History.” 

“Decoration  Day. — How  Abused  and 
how-  to  Remedy  the  .Abuses.” 


Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Received. 


The  Garden's  Story,  or  Ple.asures 
AND  TrI.ALS  of  an  AMATEUR  G-VR- 
DENER.  By  George  H.  Ellwanger, 
author  of  “The  .Story  of  my  House.” 
Fifth  edition.  New  A'ork.  D.  .Apple- 
ton  & Company. 

No  one  with  any  appreciation  of  the 
delights  to  be  discovered  and  experienced 
in  a garden  could  fail  to  be  gratified  and 
delighted  with  the  dainty  story  of  a garden 
of  Mr.  Ellwanger.  It  is  written  in  a 
spicy  manner,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
that  is  that  while  imparting  a large 
amount  of  information,  the  pleasure  of 
reading  is  enhanced  by  an  attractive  style 
which  is  also  impressive.  It  also  carries 
with  it  an  authority  which  is  realized 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author's 
long  connection  with  horticulture.  One 
of  its  chief  charms  is  its  descriptive  force, 
which  deprives  the  necessary  botanical 
Latin  of  much  of  the  harshness  which  sa 
often  diverts  the  general  reader  from  in- 
teresting garden  lore.  F'rom  spring  un- 
til autumn  the  author  carries  us  along 
through  all  the  varied  wealth  of  nature's 
garden  beneficence,  instructively  and  at- 
tractively and  when  we  close  the  volume 
we  wish  it  were  spring  again.  It  is  not  a 
text  book,  but  might  well  serve  as  one, 
for  it  offers  an  abundance  of  educational 
material  for  prospective  home  gardeners. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

Recoi.lections  of  a life-time.  By 

General  Roeliff  BrinkerhofT.  The  Rob- 
ert Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

8vo.  462  pages.  Cloth  extra.  |2  postpaid. 

To  tho.se  at  all  acquainted  with  the  re- 
markable events  of  the  past  50  3'ear.s  and 
the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  will  re- 
member how  intimately  connected  with 
much  of  that  historj'  has  been  the  author 
of  this  volume  of  recollections.  It  is  such 
works  as  these  that  serve  to  establish  and 
corroborate  historical  records,  and  to 
maintain  a co-relationship  between  bare 
facts.  General  Brinkerhoff  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  many  of  the  foremost 
characters  of  the  Civil  war,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  clo.se  touch  with  the 
politics  of  the  stirring  times  succeeding 
that  eventful  period  of  our  history.  The 
book  is  interestingly  written  and  keeps 
the  reader  absorbed  to  the  end.  General 
Brinkerhoff  has  been  an  active  and  useful 
citizen.  In  the  work  of  education,  as  a 
soldier,  lawyer,  editor  or  statesman,  he 
has  upheld  the  dignity  of  every  situation 
he  controlled,  and  finally  turning  his  ac- 
tive and  energetic  nature  to  Public  Chari- 
ties, his  name  is  familiar  in  the  great 
work  of  regulating  and  improving  our 
correctional  establishments.  The  Recol- 
lection of  a Lifetime  can  well  be  recom- 
mended not  alone  for  its  text  but  for  the 
influence  it  exerts  towards  the  pursuit  of 
earnest  living. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural society  for  the  year  1899.  Part 
II.  In  this  part  are  included  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Gardens  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens 
and  Children’s  Herbariums. 

Ohio  State  Gniversity  Bulletins.  No. 
27.  The  Non-Indigenous  Flora  of  Ohio. 
Bv  \V.  A.  and  IMrs.  Kellerman.  No.  28. 
First  annual  supplement  to  the  Fourth 
State  Catalogue  of  Ohio  plants.  By  W. 
A.  Kellerman,  Ph.  D. 

Marcus  & Amherst  Cemetery  Annual, 
Marcus,  la..  May  1900.  This  little  an- 
nual is  always  an  interesting  periodical, 
and  is  a method  of  advising  and  keeping 
in  touch  with  lot  owners,  that  anj’  small 
well  managed  cemeter\’  might  readily 
adopt.  The  association  is  progressive  and 
has  now  started  a perpetual  care  fund, 
which  considering  that  the  total  receipts 
last  year  were  only  I426,  attests  the  energ}" 
of  the  managers  and  equallj'  so,  the  con- 
dition of  the  community  supporting  their 
views. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  W.  E. 
Martin,  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  the  catalogue  of  plants 
under  cultivation  in  the  Melbourne  Bo- 
tanic gardens,  alphabetically  arranged. 
It  is  the  work  of  W.  R.  Guilfojde,  F.  L. 
S.,  C.  M.  R.  B.  S.,  Director.  The  book 
contains  some  200  pages,  with  plates  and 
maps,  and  includes  a large  assortment 
of  plants. 

Year  Book,  Audubon  Park,  New  Or- 
leans. Illustrated  with  numerous  half 
tone  plates.  The  Audubon  Park  AYar 
Book  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  that 
park,  is  at  once  a record  of  progress  in 
the  devel  pment  of  this  fine  public  prop- 
erty and  of  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
of  its  commissioners  to  their  work,  '^t 
forms  a complete  record  of  annual  pro- 
gress; gives  a large  amount  of  general  in- 
formation on  park  improvement,  from 
outside  sources,  a list  of  its  plants  and 


botanical  acquisitions,  and  forms  an  in- 
structive agencj-for  the  creation  of  strong 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
its  improving  park  properties.  Such  lit- 
erature is  invaluable. 

Ik  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Di- 
vision of  Forestry.  Practical  Tree  Plant- 
ing in  Operation.  By  J.  W.  Tourney.  Il- 
lustrated. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
the  3’ear  ending  Oct.  31,  1898. 

Social  Service.  Series  B.  Abstracts  of 
State  Laws.  Legal  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  states  of 
Oregon  and  New  Jersey. 


The  American  Undertaker 

A Monthly  Magazine  of  Interest 
to  all  Undertakers. 
Subscription  Price  $1.00. 

Send  to 

PARK  J-  AND  ^ CEMETERY 
..$1.50.. 

And  receive  both  Magazines  for  One  Year. 


Lawn^  Cemetery  and 
Park  Fences* 


We  have  a special  outside  Cemetery 
Fence.  Can’t  be  climbed.  Can’t  get 
through  it.  In  use  by  hundreds  of 
Cemeteries  in  larger  cities. 

Fancy  Front  Fences  for  Cemeteries, 
Lawns  and  Parks. 


Ths  Finest  Tree  Guard  at  Lowest  Prices. 


THE  JONES  NAT’L  FENCE  GO., 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


IRON  GRAVE 


AND  LOT  MARKERS.^  app'’l'Ied''for. 

The  annexed  picture  represents  a new  idea  of  a 
Grave  or  Burial  Lot  Marker,  which  we  are  introducing 
to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Cemeteries  throughout  the 
country’,  to  be  used  by  them  for  recording  the  graves  or 
burial  lots  under  their  charge. 

This  Marker  is  made  of  cast  iron,  nicely  galvanized 
to  prevent  rusting.  The  shank  is  17  inches  long, 
the  top  inches  long  and  inches  wide. 
Each  Marker  bears  a number  and  can  have  a 
different  number  upon  it,  or  as  many  can  be 
made  having  the  same  number  as  there  are  tiers 
or  sections  in  your  cemetery.  This  Marker  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  having  its  top  flush,  to 
allow  a lawn  mower  to  cut  the  grass  completely. 
Our  new  Marker  is  very  easily  put  into  the 
ground  and  is  easily  found.  The  barb  on  the 
end  of  the  shank  prevents  the  frost  from  push- 
ing the  Marker  up.  This  is  a great  improvement 
fashioned  stone,  slate  or  wooden  post  marker, 
which  are  more  generally  used,  and  which,  by  sticking  up  out 
of  the  ground,  detract  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  your  ceme- 
tery. We  believe  you  will  And  this  cheaper  and  better  adapted 
for  cemetery  use  than  any  now  in  the  market.  Should  you  be 
interested  in  this,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  for  a 
quantity.  SARGENT  & CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn 


Cbe  ‘‘Clipper”  tmn  movper. 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
EFFECTIVE  IN  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  and  DURABLE. 

Cuts  the  toughest  Grass  of 
any  height  with  Ease. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  GO., 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


mm  nEHTion 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  to 
Advertisers. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc. 

Harlan  P,  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. — Price 
list  of  Ginseng  roots  and  seed.  Also 
pamphlet  carefully  describing  the  plant 
and  giving  methods  of  cultivation  and 
other  information.  By  Harlan  P.  Kelsey. 
Price,  lo  cents. 

Dreer’s  Midsummer  Catalogue,  1900. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catalogue  of  Pot-Grown  Strawberries 
for  Summer  Planting.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Portland,  Maine,  June  23,  1900. 
Folding  Casket  Lowering  Device  Works, 
Ovid,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  used  three  of  your  devices 
a great  many  times  since  we  have  had 
them,  and  they  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended  perfectly.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  them.  Respect- 
fully, Edwin  A.  Gray,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
Board  Trustees  Evergreen  Cemetery. 


MICHIGAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 

BEAUTIFUL  AQUATICS. 

Plant  them  spring  or  autumn  and  they 
die.  Plant  them  Miy  15th  to  September 
15th  and  they  live  and  thrive.  Why  waste 
money  buying  th  ;m  out  of  season. 

Water  Lilies,  Water  Shields,  Arrow  Heads, 
Pontederias,  Etc. 

Immense  Supply. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTQN, 

ROCHESTER,  - MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


MEMORIALS 

For  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  MAUSOLEUM,  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
HARRISON  GRANITE  CO.,  CONTRACTORS. 


DESiaNS  AND  ESTIM.ATES  SUBMIT  FED  FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS, 

Public  and  Private  Monuments  and  Mausoleums  erected  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO., 

Works:  BARRE,  VT.  Oflice,  42  E.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


READ  THIS. 

Monmoulh,  III,,  May  51,  1900. 
Folding;  Casket  Lowering  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  — The  Lowering 
Device  purchased  of  you  about 
seven  months  ago  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  everv  par- 
ticular, and  1 believe  it  to  be  the 
only  safe  device  made.  Before 
purchasing  yours  I made  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  other 
makes,  had  some  on  triai  the 
same  as  you  sent  yours,  and  I 
wouii  rather  have  one  of  yours 
I*  titan  any  other  make.  They  can 
e.xcuse  me  from  using  a device 
where  the  mechanism  consists 
of  cogs  or  gearing  and  a chaim 
to  conlroi  one  side.  It’s  too 
riskv  to  suit  me. 

Wishing  you  deserved  pros- 
perity, I am. 

Yours  respectfuily, 
(Signed)  R.E.  WHITE. 
Write  him  about  it. 


We  have  the  only  safe  mechanism.  The  cut  shows  the  entire  lowering  apparatus  of  our  Casket  Lowering 
Device.  A DOUBLE  controliing  power  at  ali  times,  without  anv  weight  being  drawn  by  the  chain  ALL 

OTHERS  HAVE  A SINGLE 
BRAKE,  and  depend  upon  the 
chain  to  rotate  one  shaft,  which 
means  an  accident  should  the 
chain  run  off  sprocket!  or  break. 
This  device  will  lower  a casket 
safely  with  tlie  entire  cliain  re- 
moved. We  have  a SPECIAL 
OFFER  to  make  you,  and  will 
give  you  a good  discount  to  in- 
troduce our  device  in  vour  lo- 
cality during  this  month.” 


than  three  minutes.  Our  patent  casket  guides  keep  the  casket  from  bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  grave, 
Write  for  our  Catalog.  It’s  free. 


THIS  DEVICE  LINES  THE 
GRAVE  WITH  WATER- 
PROOF  MATERIAL.  Device 
can  be  set  and  grave  lined  in  less 
and  direct  the  casket  squarely  into  the  grave  on  a side  hill. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE  WORKS. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES,  Pres,  and  Treas.  W.  J.  MARTIN,  Sec’y. 

OVID,  MICHIGAN. 
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STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS 


In  every  way  superior  to 
and  cheaper  than  wheel- 
wright work.  Best  quality 
thoroughly  seasoned  mate- 
rial. Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles — Two  and 
Four  - Wheel  — Wide  and 
Narrow  Tires — Steel  A.xles. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  Works  -Tatamy,  Pa. 
— to  all  points. 

For  years  acknowledged 
by  users  to  have  no  equal, 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con- 
tractors, miners,  gardeners, 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
■vherever  the  best  is  wanted, 
Vlanufactured  bv 

HOBSON  & CO  , 
Jffke,  No  17  State  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


4t>l  I»e«rl  St., 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 

New  Y«rU. 


WATER  HYDRANT  BOXES 


Up-to-da'e  ceme 
teries  are  adopting 
these  hydrant  ho.xes 
because  hydrants  can 
then  be  placed  any- 
where, in  alleys  or 
along  drives, and  can 
be  driven  over  with- 
out damage.  Any 
leakage  from  hose 
or  valve  will  seep 
away  and  not  cause 
standing  pools  of 
water.  When  cover 
is  down  it  is  always 
locked. 

Cast  Iron  Grated  Covers 

OF  ALL  SIZES 

and  CEMENT  PIPES 
for  making^  catch  basins 
always  on  hand.  Also 

Cement  Grave 
and  Lot  Markers. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

LEO  G.  HAASm 

Factory,  opposite  Forest 

Home  Cemetery, 

OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


Michigan  Wild  Flowers 

BEAUTIFUL  PLANTED  HARDY 
FERNS  IN  POTS. 

Some  dainty  and  small. 

Some  giant  and  tall, 

I an  please  you  all. 

Why  don’t  you  call? 

Splendid  for  decorative  purposes.  Wlio  does 
notadmire  Ferns?  Thirty  beautiful  kin.  s. 

Wilfred  A.  Brotherton, 

ROCHESTER,  - MICH.,  U.  S A. 


THE  SHUART  REVERSIBLE 


ROAD  GRADER... 


Especially  adapted  to 
constructive  work  in  lay- 
ing off  of  PARKS,  CEME- 
TERIES, BOULEVARDS,  LAND- 
SCAPE GARDEN^  Etc.  It 

will  turnpike  or  crown  road- 
ways and  cut  the  ditches  at 
the;  sides.  Has  large  capa- 
city for  cutting  and  spread- 
ing earth  to  exact  lines  for 
finishing  driveways,  slopes, 
borders,  plots,  lawns,  etc. 


This  cut  shows  the  blade  set  diagonally  for  drifting 
earth  and  the  fender  thrown  up  to  allow  the  ’ anh  to 


Dispenses  with  much  hand 


labor  and  is  available  for  many  purposes  for  which  no  other  scraper  can  be  used.  Is 


very  efficient  for  spreading  macadam  stone  to  uniform  layers.  For  illustrated  cir- 


culars and  price  address 


THE  SHUART  GRADER  CO , OBERLIN,  OHIO. 


LORD  8c  BURNHAM  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Buil  ers  and  Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Plans  and  estimates  fiirnis'-ed  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  erected 
complete  or  for  material  on'y.  Highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Catalogue  of  I’atent  Iron  Greenhouse  Construction  sent  on  r.ceipt  of  3 cents  postage.- 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  i6,5oo  feet  of  glass.  Highest  economy 
moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.  Latest  Catalogue  of  Heating  and  'Ventilating 
Apparatus  mailed  from  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage.  Estim.ates  lurnishedfor 
Cypress  Greenhouse  Material.  We  make  special  greenhouse  PU  TTY- 

Price  on  application.  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

Sent  I n reccift  of  frice,  fostfaid,  bv  R.  J- 
Hiiis’kl,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicag'o, 


Oras.SHti  aiitl  CIovbfs.  Illustraled.  25c. 

.Spi-jyiiig  for  I’rotlt.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  be^t  tuelhods.  20e. 

Tlie  Nil- 'Ciy  Hook.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  2,000  var  ettes.  300  ptigee. 
Cloth  $1. 


Qiiarlwr  Aero  Possibilities,  Nutter.  IllUR- 
trates  how  to  improve  the  home  stii  rountl- 
iiigsln  an  arliiitie  luauner,  Hfl. 

Laiitlscape  hardening.  tVaugli  A treatise 
on  genernl  prineiples  of  outdoor  tut.  j50 
pages.  Illtiatratcd.  5(.lc. 

Tire  Water  Ga  <ieii.  Triekt-r.  Describes 
all  opei'iitions  from  growing  plant  in  ttibs  lo 
the  largest  water  g trdcn,  Llustraled.  ifd. 

How  to  IT  in  the  Home  ttr,  nods.  Par- 
sons Sets  forth  ba-ic  pr  nciplea  for  beauti- 
fying home  and  other  grounds.  Practical, 
lllustriiteil.  240  ptige.s.  $1. 
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ANNUAL  l annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 

CONVENTION  ciation  of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
OF  A.  A.  . . which  will  be  held  in 

Cleveland,  O.,  September  11-13,  should  rival  in 
interest  any  previous  meetings.  The  progress  made 
in  cemetery  management  and  improvement  under 
the  modern  or  lawn  plan,  the  interest  now  rapidly 
becoming  universal  in  bettering  the  conditions  of 
the  cemetery,  and  the  higher  intelligence  demanded 
for  the  work  make  the  question  of  the  cemetery  of 
greater  public  importance  and  consequently  gives 
to  the  convention  a status  akin  to  that  of  other 
leading  lines  of  modern  progress.  The  location  of 
the  coming  meeting  is  central  and  is  moreover  a 
point  of  great  general  interest,  and  this,  with  an 
attractive  program  should  ensure  a large  attend- 
ance. The  landscape  detail  connected  with  the 


modern  cemetery  creates  mutual  interest  between 
park  and  cemetery  superintendents,  and  this  fact 
should  favor  the  participation  of  the  former  in  this 
gathering.  Much  information  of  a practical  char- 
acter will  be  obtainable  from  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, available  for  both  parks  and  cemeteries, 
and  to  seize  this  opportunity  is  the  duty  of  all 
associated  with  such  work.  A large  attendance 
means  a broader  field  from  which  to  gather  fruit, 
beside  the  more  pronounced  attention  which  will 
be  accorded  by  the  public.  A frequent  suggestion 
which  is  not  only  worthy  of  reiteration,  but  should 
receive  more  practical  attention  is  the  duty  of  ceme- 
tery corporations  to  send  their  superintendents  to 
this  convention.  It  is  a duty  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  their  personal  interests  are  involved  but 
the  lot  owners  may  righteously  demand  that  the 
best  knowledge  available  should  be  at  their  dis- 
posal through  the  superintendents.  The  attractive 
program  and  other  details  are  given  in  another 
column. 

A DUTY  OF  While  improvement  associations 
IcMFROVEcMENT  are  doing  a great  deal  in  the  way 
ASSOCIATIONS.  creating  better  conditions  there 

is  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remodel  much  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  their  aid  unless  wisdom  is 
exercised  in  carrying  it  out.  Especially  will  this 
be  the  case  in  connection  with  the  planning  and 
planting  for  outdoor  embellishment  either  in  the 
street,  park  or  cemetery,  if  it  be  left  to  local  com- 
mittees whose  membership  as  a rule  will  not  be 
competent  in  such  a direction.  With  the  con- 
stantly increasing  activity  in  outdoor  work  comes 
the  necessity  of  competent  oversight  to  ensure  cor- 
rect results.  From  the  planting  of  a single  tree  to 
the  designing  and  planting  of  a door  yard  or  public 
square,  the  principles  of  landscape  art  are  involved 
to  a greater  or  less  degree.  Many  people  are  im- 
bued with  a natural  taste,  a sort  of  art  instinct, 
which  directs  their  efforts  ofttimes  into  pleasing 
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and  acceptable  channels,  but  the  rash  majority  are 
not  so  happily  constitutad  and  are  incapable  of 
devising  or  directing  work  in  which  taste  is  in- 
volved. Therefore,  wherever  any  planting  is  to  be 
done  for  perm  meat  effects  in  a public  sense,  the 
services  of  a landscape  gardener  should  be  called 
in.  Permanent  work  should  receive  thorough 
study  by  expert  practitioners;  the  cost  of  such  a 
course  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  long|iun','""an^ 
the  results  will  always  be  gratifying.  Mhhy  fiontt, 
munities  have  such  experts  in  their  midst  and  can 
secure  their  services,  but  the  fact  remains  that  out- 
door art  requires  out-door  artists  to  advise  upon  it 
and  improvement  associations  should  be  governed 
by  this  thought. 

SCHOOL  School  gardens  are  rapidly  coming  for- 
ward  in  public  interest,  as  a useiul  addi- 
tion to  school  studies  as  well  as  an  important  fea- 
ture in  education.  In  Germany  this  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a remarkable  extent  and  with  results 
that  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course.  In 
our  own  country  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  collaboration  with  some  of  the  public 
schools  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  is  encouraging 
the  idea,  and  the  children  so  favored  not  only 
evince  much  delight  in  their  garden  work,  but  it 
proves  an  incentive  in  other  directions.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  adoption  as  part  of  our  public  educational 
system  generally. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  A new  organization  has  been 

OF  VILLAGE  formed  by  a number  of  village 

OFFICIALS.  • iv/r-  u-  .-.i  .u 

officers  in  Michigan  entitled  the 

Michigan  Villages  Association.  Its  object  and 
purpose  is  the  mutual  benefit,  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  members  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. At  a meeting  held  in  Detroit  in  July  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  first  annual  meeting  at  Lansing 
in  May  next  when  the  legislature  will  be  sitting. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  villages  in  the  state 
and  it  is  expected  that  a majority  of  them  will  be- 
come members.  Among  the  matters  discussed  at 
the  meeting  were:  Water  systems  and  the  methods 
of  collecting  revenue;  and  electric  lighting.  This 
is  a good  move  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
no  politics,  in  the  sense  that  the  term  nowadays 
denotes,  will  impede  its  usefulness.  There  is 
much  that  is  crude  and  elementary  in  the  governr 
ment  of  our  villages,  and  while  the  sentiment  is  so 
rapidly  expanding  in  the  direction  of  municipal 
improvement  and  reform,  it  is  opportune  that  an 
association  should  be  formed  to  absorb  all  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  and  to  evolve  therefrom 
the  most  practical  and  beneficial  rules  and  proced- 
ure for  the  proper  conduct  of  village  public  af- 
fairs. 


FREE  The  question  of  free  bathing  facilities  in 
TMS  ^ ^ 

our  large  cities  has  become  an  important 

question  for  municipal  authorities.  Every  summer 
takes  the  matter  farther  and  farther  from  the 
ccsthetics  of  civic  progress  and  makes  it  a practical 
feature  of  the  health  department.  Free  baths  of 
sufficient  capacity  and  under  proper  and  healthful 
conditions  should  be  furnished  in  every  city  having 
water  facilities  or  privileges.'^  The  city  health 
department  should  be  able  to  afford  ample  reasons 
for  their  establishment.  The  yearning  and  long- 
ing, witnessed  in  Chicago  this  season,  evidenced 
by  the  long  and  patient  waiting  of  hundreds  of 
boys  for  a swim  in  the  limited  quarters  provided 
by  the  great  city  for  the  purpose,  is  appeal  enough 
to  all  city  authorities  in  this  year  1900. 


SMALL  PARKS  The  committee  on  small  parks  for 
IN  CHICAGO,  . f f...  , j . j 

the  city  of  Chicago  has  adopted  a 

wise  course  in  the  matter  of  their  location  in  call- 
ing for  the  suggestions  of  those  organizations  estab- 
lished in  the  crowded  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
uplifting  the  poor — the  university  settlements, 
Hull  house,  and  such.  Constant  contact  with  the 
governing  conditions,  combined  with  continual 
study  to  ameliorate  them,  educates  those  engaged 
in  such  work  to  a profound  sense  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  and  gives  to  their  judgment 
a positive  character  the  value  of  which  must  be 
acknowledged  by  the  municipal  officials.  This  co- 
operation will  invite  public  confidence  and  should 
result  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 


TN^hETARKS  deplored  on  first  prin- 

ciples, it  is  often  a good  thing  for 
the  future  when  degrading  political  methods  in 
park  affairs  make  themselves  so  outrageously  offen- 
sive that  public  sentiment  rouses  itself  to  the 
intent  of  effecting  immediate  and  scathing  reforms. 
This  is  the  probable  outcome  of  the  conditions 
which  have  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  the  Chicago 
Lincoln  Park  Board,  resulting  in  that  beautiful 
park  having  been  allowed  to  run  down  in  its  park 


characteristics  and  in  its  management  until  it  is  a 
public  scandal.  With  large  expenditures  there  is 
practically  little  accomplished,  and  repairs  required 
by  storms  and  other  sources  of  damages  are  left 
from  year  to  year,  to  the  depreciation  of  the  park, 
and  the  disrespect  of  tax  payers.  Politics,  too 
have  cost  two  of  the  city’s  parks  their  landscape 
gardeners  and  a third  is  ‘marked  ’ for  removal.  '1  he 
proposed  move  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  remove  this  blemish  and  place 
the  parks  of  Chicago  in  the  hands  of  a competent 
board  of  commissioners  above  all  possibility  of 
political  taint  will  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  taxpayers. 
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TWO  BEA.UT1FUL  AND  VALUABLE  TREES. 

The  Nivea  or  Giant  White  Poplar  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  common  silver-leaved  poplar, 
which  has  a crooked  and  sprawling  habit  of 
growth  and  sprouts  so  badly  from  the  roots. 

The  Nivea  is  very  hardy  and  a very  rapid 
grower  with  fine  rich  foliage — green  on  the  upper 
side  and  downy  white  on  the  other.  It  grows 
straight  and  soon  makes  an  imposing  tree.  It  will 
sprout  if  the  roots  are  broken,  but  I think  it  will 
not  otherwise.  It  is  fine  for  parks  or  avenues 
and  a noble  road  tree.  It  grows  readily  from 
cuttings  and  makes  a surprising  growth  the  first 
year. 

Tne  Boleana  is  a charming  tree  with  leaves 
much  like  the  Nivea.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  com- 
pact much  like  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Unfortun- 
ately in  our  western  states  the  latter  has  the  bad 
habit  of  dying  when  about  15  years  old.  The  Bo- 
leana, as  far  as  I can  learn,  is  a very  rapid  grow- 
ing and  healthy  tree,  but  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
propagate.  If  the  cuttings  can  be  first  caloused 
they  may  grow.  The  most  common  method  is 
either  to  bud  on  the  Lombardy  or  graft  a scion  on 
a piece  of  twig  of  the  Lombardy,  this  piece  making 
the  root,  for  the  one  will  throw  out  roots  and  the 
other  will  not.  I have  used  this  method  and 
though  exercising  the  greatest  care,  only  one  in 
five  or  ten  will  live.  All  will  start  and  then  one 
after  another  will  fade  away. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  two,  I deter- 
mined to  graft  the  Boleana  on  the  roots  of  the 
Nivea.  I made  grafts  about  like  apple  root  grafts 
and  was  surprised  at  the  results.  Nearly  every  one 
lived.  They  seemed  mated  exactly  and  com- 
menced growing  with  great  vigor.  The  loth  of 
July  some  were  2^  feet  high.  I am  sure  we  will 
now  have  a much  more  vigorous  tree  than  if  grafted 
or  budded  on  the  Lombardy,  which  is  so  short 
lived.  C.  S.  Harrison. 

PROPAGATING  EUONYMUS  RADIANS. 

Euonymus  radicans  has  for  several  years  past 
been  scarce  in  the  market.  This  is  probably  due 
to  several  causes  among  which  are:  Its  abundant 
use  in  plantations  and  the  extended  time  necessary 
to  grow  plants  from  seed  or  from  the  usual  method 
of  cuttings.  Seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  germinate 
without  difficulty.  Cuttings  made  in  August  or 
September  from  half  ripened  wood  is  a successful 
method.  Cuttings  made  from  well  ripened  wood 
during  the  late  autumn  or  winter  months  root  read- 
ily. However,  it  requires  two,  three  or  four  years 
to  obtain  marketable  plants  by  either  of  the  above 
methods  if  the  cuttings  are  made  from  one  to  three 
or  four  inches  long.  The  most  economical  method 


of  propagating  this  plant  appears  to  be  as  follow?: 
From  old  hedge  or  bush  plants  cut  branches  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  long  and  possessing  several  lateral 
shoots.  Arrange  all  the  severed  ends  together  and 
place  as  many  of  the  branches  upright  in  a tub  as 
can  be  loosely  accommodated.  Move  the  tub  and 
branches  to  a cool  greenhouse  where  abundant 
Itght,  moisture  and  air  are  available  and  exclude 
direct  sunlight  or  draughts.  Each  day  pour  only 
as  much  water  in  the  tub  as  will  be  evaporated  by 
the  succeeding  day.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks 
numerous  roots  will  have  formed  at  the  base  of 
each  branch.  The  branches  are  then  to  be  planted 
in  cold  frames  and  treated  as  young  plants.  Dur- 
ing winter  protect  the  frames  from  intermittent 
freezing  and  thawing  and  by  spring  the  plants  will 
be  well -rooted  and  saleable.  iV  method  preferable 
to  that  is  to  plant  the  rooted  cuttings  in  a single 
row  on  the  rear  end  of  a violet  or  carnation  bed  of 
a greenhouse  and  by  spring  the  plants  will  have 
more,  larger  and  a compact  mass  of  roots.  In 
either  case  the  plants  make  no  stem  or  leaf  growth 
from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  taken  until  the 
plants  are  sold  the  next  spring.  The  loss  during 
propagation  need  not  be  over  one  or  two  per  cent. 

This  method  of  propagating  is  rarely  emp'oyed 
and  it  is  explained  with  the  view  that  its  employ- 
ment will  be  profitable  to  others  adopting  it.  It 
is  possible  that  plants  so  propagated  are  not  of 
equal  merit  to  plants  having  been  grown  for  one 
year  or  longer  in  the  open  ground  and  having  had 
a normal  rest  during  the  winter.  The  latter  usually 
make  a vigorous  growth  after  planting  w'lereas  the 
others  usually  make  little  or  no  growth  the  first 
year.  However,  during  the  second  year  the 
growth  of  either  plant  will  be  as  vigorous  as  the 
other  whether  propagated  by  one  or  the  other 
method.  Emil  Mis c he. 

Conifers  are  not  common  in  the  tropics.  This 
is  no  great  dis-advantage.  From  a silvicultural 
standpoint,  especially  as  far  as  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  reason  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  conifers  where  quick  growing  broad-leaved 
species  will  grow.  In  certain  parts  of  Cuba,  es- 
pecially Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Pinus 
Cnbensis  is  common.  It  usually  grows  in  the  poor- 
est soils.  * * * No  doubt  there  are  several  spec- 

ies of  conifers  which  will  grow  well  in  Cuba.  Their 
scarcity  in  tropical  countries  is  probably  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  climate,  but  because  they 
are  overwhelmed  and  crowded  out  by  broad-leaved 
kinds.  There  are,  however,  near  relatives  of  the 
pines  which  thrive  in  the  tropics  and  produce  ex- 
cellent woods  such  as  the  Podocarpus.  yrhri  Gif- 
ford in  The  Forester. 
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POINT  DEFIANCE  PARK,  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Much  interest  is  centeringon  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, induced  by  an  increasing  knowledge  of  its 
natural  resources  as  well  as  by  the  wonderful  cli- 
mate which  offers  remarkable  possibilities  from  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  standpoints. 

The  success  which  promises  in  the  growing  of 
what  have  been  hitherto  known  as  Dutch  bulbs, 
and  other  similar  examples  of  plant  life,  on  a com- 
mercial basis,  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
state  has  a great  future  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  but  the  turning  of  a 
thought  to  the  question  of  public  parks  to  impress 
one  with  the  belief  that  in  their  development  these 


ernment  donated  it  for  park  purposes  to  Tacoma 
reserving  the  right  to  use  it  for  defence  require- 
ments if  ever  the  occasion  should  arise. 

The  history  of  its  development  has  been  one 
frequently  met  with — lack  of  public  interest,  insuf- 
ficient funds,  and  the  persistent  effort  and  enthus- 
iasm of  the  superintendent  in  charge,  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  and  to  finally  win  recognition.  This 
in  a few  words  explains  the  conditions  prevailing 
over  Point  Defiance  park,  which  Mr.  E.  R.  Roberts, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  photographs  and 
particulars,  bids  fair  to  control  after  nine  years  of 
effort. 

For  park  purposes  ideal  conditions  exist  here; 


POINT  defiance  park,  TACOMA, 

should  display  conditions  quite  distinct  in  their 
general  features. 

Mention  has  been  made  occasionally  of  the 
park  interests  of  Tacoma,  as  connected  with  its 
beautiful  city  breathing  spot,  Wright  park,  and  the 
grounds  in  course  of  development  about  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  illustrations  herewith  will  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  that  splendid  acquisition  of  the 
city.  Point  Defiance  park. 

This  park  is  a tract  of  primeval  forest  of  some 
640  acres  in  extent,  so  close  to  the  city  of  Tacoma 
as  to  be  connected  by  a street  car  line,  and  embrac- 
ing well  nigh  all  the  advantages  connected  with 
park  economics  that  can  be  conceived.  It  covers  a 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  and  was 
owned  by  the  government,  the  intention  being  to 
fortify  it  if  necessary.  Some  years  ago  the  gov- 


WASH. — superintendent’s  HOUSE. 

the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  bathe  three  sides  of  it, 
tending  to  moderate  climatic  variations  as  well  as 
to  afford  all  the  delights  pertaining  to  sea  shore 
recreation.  Its  forest  features,  only  improved  the 
more  to  emphasize  them,  in  combination  with  a 
wonderful  profuseness  of  floral  production  and 
other  details  of  park  development,  including  a 
small  zoological  collection,  offer  opportunities  of 
recreation,  pleasure  and  study  only  to  be  realized 
under  like  circumstances,  a fact  which  makes  this 
park  almost  unique. 

The  illustrations  given  — the  superintendent’s 
house  and  surrounding  grounds,  the  rustic  bridge, 
and  the  forest  path,  serve  to  indicate  prominent 
features. 

The  view  of  the  superintendent’s  house  suggests 
the  floral  possibilities  due  to  the  climate  and  soil. 
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It  is  a veritable  paradise  of  roses,  which  may  be 
grown  as  successfully  as  in  Europe.  In  the  rose- 
bed  in  the  picture  are  General  Jacqueminot,  La 
France  and  Paul  Neyron  in  bloom.  Madam  Plan- 
tier  grows  beautifully  and  there  are  2000  plants  of 
Madam  Alfred  Carriere.  IMarechal  Niel  is  also  a 
luxurious  grower.  One  Crimson  Rambler  rose 
had  10,000  blossoms  upon  it.  Altogether  there 
have  been  100,000  roses  planted  out  in  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  blooming  period  of  many  of  them 
lasts  until  nearly  Christmas.  Roses  have  been 
mentioned  particularly  but  all  kinds  of  flowers 
fairly  revel  in  luxuriance  in  this  favorable  locality. 

Such  possibilities  of  horticulture  should  interest 
our  home  growers  and  lead  them  to  investigate. 


feet  above  ground  lev'el  which  is  230  feet  long;  it 
is  constructed  of  cedar  logs  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  It  crosses  a deep 
ravine  and  its  height  permits  of  a grand  view  of  the 
lily  pond  below  where  Florida  water  lilies  grow  all 
the  year  round.  There  are  ten  miles  of  paths  and 
seven  miles  of  drives  in  this  beautiful  domain. 

Much  attention  is  given  by  the  officials  of  Ta- 
coma by  way  of  encouraging  the  love  of  and  culture 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  an  immense  amount  of 
material  has  been  given  to  the  working  people 
with  which  to  embellish  their  homes.  The  nurs- 
eries at  Point  Defiance  park  are  kept  in  a condition 
to  supply  such  needs  and  liberality  in  this  direction 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  attitude  of  the  authori- 
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which  would  be  amply  repaid.  Educational  as  well 
as  commercial  interests  are  involved. 

The  picture  of  the  forest  path  suggests  a word 
on  the  great  trees,  several  of  which  may  be  seen. 
Mr.  Roberts  maintains  a court  of  honor  among  his 
big  trees.  There  is  a giant  fir  which  has  suc- 
cumbed to  circumstances  and  lies  on  the  ground; 
this  is  partially  covered  with  growing  vines.  It 
is  200  feet  long  and  is  retained  for  the  aspect  it 
helps  to  create.  There  are  Douglas  firs  200  to  300 
feet  high  and  Cedars  150  to  200  feet  with  a diam- 
eter of  5 to  6 feet  three  feet  above  ground.  No 
trees  are  destroyed  and  no  clearing  is  done  that 
is  not  thoroughly  considered  or  that  would  destroy 
natural  beauty,  decaying  or  decayed  material  of 
course  excepted. 

There  is  a rustic  bridge  in  the  park  standing  75 


ties  toward  the  citizens.  This  is  a suggestion  to 
other  park  managements  where  the  spirit  seems 
manifest  to  regard  the  park  products  as  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  official  cliques. 

Enthusiasm  always  marks  Arbor  day  in  Ta- 
coma, and  the  planting  and  care  of  the  school 
grounds  is  growing  to  be  an  important  feature  of 
municipal  improvement.  The  exeicises  are  par- 
ticularly and  practically  appropriate,  and  are  under 
the  guidance  of  those  adapted  to  the  work.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  an  enthusiast  in  plant  culture  and  im- 
parts it  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact; 
he  is  always  helpful  in  the  cause  close  to  him,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  send  a collection  of  coniferous 
trees  to  any  park  or  cemetery  that  would  like  to 
experiment  with  them. 

Altogether  Tacoma  possesses  some  800  acres  of 
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park  properties,  and  the  foregoing  will  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  Nature  has  wonderfully  blessed 


POINT  defiance  park,  TACOMA,  WASH. — PATH  THROUGH 
THE  FOREST, 

her  in  one  of  the  most  beneficent  avenues  of  com- 
fort and  pleasure  for  her  citizens. 

PARK  ROADS* 

( Concluded.) 

The  materials  to  be  used  having  been  determined 
the  only  other  question  is  form.  The  crown  of  a road 
should  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  two  per  cent  of 
the  entire  width.  The  center,  for  appearances,  should 
run  longtitudinally  on  a regular  grade,  not  rise  and  fall 
with  the  gutter  as  it  frequently  does  on  level  roads. 
The  grade  at  the  gutters  should  fall  not  less  than  one 
inch  in  twenty  five  feet.  Gutters  of  harder  materials 
than  macadam  are  not  required  where  the  grade  is  less 
than  two  per  cent.  The  most  satisfactory  gutter  as  to 
maintenance  is  made  of  paving  bricks,  though  a flat 
cobble  stone  gutter,  where  there  is  no  curb,  is  much 
more  pleasing  in  appearance  for  a park  road.  Catch- 
basins  should  be  not  to  exceed  200  feet  apart.  In  nar- 
row drives  and  broad  drives  of  sharp  grades,  they 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Cunvenliun  of  the  American  Ihirk  and  Out-Door 
Art  Association  at  Chicago,  June,  1900.  By  J.  Frank  Fo.ster,  C.  E. 


should  be  placed  at  shorter  intervals.  The  foregoing 
details  are  largely  engineering  questions  which  will  be 
rightly  determined  if  the  building  of  a road  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  engineer  who  vvill  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  where  his  own  has  been  meager. 

What  is  the  proper  width  of  a park  road?  The  point 
of  view  taken  by  the  person  deciding  the  question,  of 
course,  will  govern.  Should  he  consider  the  road  only 
as  a carriage  way  and  give  every  accommodation  pos  ible 
to  the  driving  public  regardless  of  appearance  he  will 
make  a broad  road  fifty  or  perhaps  sixty  feet  in  width. 
Even  with  that  width  there  will  be  times  when  it  will 
seem  too  narrow.  On  the  other  hand  should  he  seek  to 
subordinate  the  road  feature  as  much  as  possible  he  will 
seldom  find  it  necessary  to  make  a road  in  the  midst  of 
a park  over  thirty-five  feet  in  width.  The  boulevard 
drives,  and  some  of  the  large  carriage  promenades  in  a 
park  may  be  made  much  wider  than  this  without  harm, 
for  in  such  cases  the  roadway  is  the  principal  feature. 
But  the  winding  drives  of  a park  are  undesirable 
intruders  into  the  picture.  Keep  them  as  insignificant 
as  possible. 

The  maintenance  of  roads  is  but  a very  simple 
matter,  but  like  all  other  tasks  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  do 
it.  But  just  there  is  where  most  corporations  or  com- 
missioners fail.  It  is  difficult  for  many  to  understand 
that  the  work  of  maintenance  should  commence  on  a 
road  the  verv  day  it  is  completed,  the  result  being  that 
more  frequently  than  not  the  road  is  left  until  its  con- 
dition demands  repair;  then  will  it  be  continuously 
unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  given  it 
until  it  is  resurfaced.  The  first  necessity  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a road  is  proper  sprinkling.  It  should  be 
always  damp  enough  to  prevent  dust  but  never  wet 
enough  for  mud.  It  is  as  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  a road  as  it  is  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  use  it.  I 
know  of  no  more  difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  maintenance 
of  parks  than  to  obtain  satisfactory  work  in  sprinkling 
the  drives.  It  is  so  much  a matter  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers  of  sprinkling  wagons  that  they  should 
be  not  only  much  more  intelligent  than  the  ordinary 
laborer,  but  should  also  have  considerable  experience, 
and  above  all  be  men  who  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
work  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Without  these  qualifications  in  the  men  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  the  work  at  all  well;  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  sprinkling  wagons  must  be  properly  made 
and  the  pans  or  whatever  device  is  used  for  throwing 
the  water  adjusted  so  that  the  driver  can  regulate  the 
discharge  just  as  he  wishes  for  any  condition.  To  these 
requisites  must  be  added  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  person  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  keeping  of  the  roads  clean; 
There  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  The  re- 
gular use  of  the  sweeper  is  probably  best,  though  it 
really  matters  little  so  it  is  accomplished  in  such  a way 
as  not  to  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  material.  The 
patching  of  a road  as  it  wears  into  small  depressions 
can  be  quite  efficiently  done  with  limestone  or  gravel, 
and  with  some  trap  rocks  and  soft  granite,  but  with  hard 
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Stone  it  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish  muph  that  is 
satisfactory  in  that  way.  But  patching  when/  most 
successfully  done  cannot  preserve  a road;  iFoniy  keeps 
the  surface  smooth  as  it  wears  out.  Sooner  6j  later  r*  -. 
surfacing  has  to  be  done;  usually  it  is  demjthded  when' 
the  center  of  the  road  has  worn  down  about  three  inches. 

It  should  then  be  done  at  any  rate,  ft  is  probably 
needless  to  say  that  the  resurfacing  is  simply  loosening 
up  the  surface,  adding  the  necessary  new  material  to 
bring  to  grade  and  rolling  until  thoroughly  compact. 
Many  drives  that  are  little  used  are  apt  to  be  found 
with  the  bond  broken  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  goes 
out  of  the  ground.  These  should  be  gone  over  with  a 
steam  roller  w?t1i  perhaps  a little  packing  material  added. 
It  is  surprising  how  cheaply  this  can  be  done  and  how 
greatly  the  drives  will  be  improved  by  it.  Most  out- 
lying park  and  boulevard  roads  will  be  so  greatly 
improved  by  this  rolling  in  the  spring  that  its  cost  is 
more  than  repaid  in  the  resulting  excellence  of  the  roads 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Again  I say  the  maintenance  of  park  roads  is  a 
simple  matter.  Its  success  or  failure  depends  simply  on 
doing  or  not  doing  it.  But  it  costs  something. 

What  I have  said  refers  entirely  to  the  gravel  or 
macadam  roads.  Hard  roads  such  as  brick,  stone 
blocks,  asphalt  and  perhaps  wood  cannot  be  considered 
as  park  roads:  for  a park  road  if  anything  is  a pleasure 
road.  Driving  over  a hard  road  is  very  little  pleasure 
if  one  has  a fine  horse  and  cares  anything  for  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  automobile  may  however  change 
this.  When  the  horse  is  the  exception  on  the  drives 
then  the  hard  monolithic  surface  will  be  the  pleasure 
drive  par  excellence.  That  time  has  not  arrived. 
Pleasure  seekers  still  abandon  the  hard  road  for  the  dirt 
road.  Therefore,  for  the  present  at  least  hard  roads  are 
not  park  roads.  Rejoice  that  it  is  so  else  you  would  be 
bored  with  another  most  tedious  quarter  of  an  hour 
listening  to  the  merits  and  otherwise  of  concretes, 
asphalts,  bricks  and  wooden  blocks  creosoted  and  other- 
wise treated. 

The  park  road  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  must  have 
three  qualifications.  It  must  be  in  good  repair;  it  must 
be  clean;  it  must  be  properly  sprinkled.  These  con- 
ditions are  to  be  attained  only  by  constant  attention, 
efficient  management  with  the  expenditure  of  money. 
In  many  things  in  the  world  the  expression:  “That  is 
good  enough”  may  indicate  a satisfactory  condition,  but 
in  park  roads  and  park  work  generally,  if  that  is  to  limit 
the  effort  the  result  will  be  mediocrity.  A road  is  clean 
or  dirty.  It  is  well  sprinkled  or  it  is  muddy  or  dusty. 
The  lawns  are  green  or  they  are  dried  out.  The  trees 
are  pruned  and  thrifty  or  they  are  full  of  dead  wood 
and  dying.  Things  either  are  or  they  are  not.  A park 
is  the  municipal  luxury  of  a community.  A luxury  to 
continue  as  such  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  enjoy 
it  must  continue  to  be  to  them  perfection  of  its  kind. 
A luxury  is  expensive,  usually  an  extravagance.  Per- 
haps parks  are  extravagances,  but  as  long  as  the  people 
consider  them  luxuries  they  will  as  freely  expend  their 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parks  as  they  do  for 
other  luxuries  if  they  feel  that  a dollar  expended  buys  a 
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■ dollar’s  wortit  .p.f_materiaP:_.Qi;.  labor.  But  just  the 
moment  that  , there  is  a fallirig  off  in  efficient  care  and 
exquisite  beaiiPy  just  than  will  the  people  commence  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  park  tax  and  shortly  the 
revenue  will  be.,j:educed  to  a ] oint  where  satisfactory 
maintenance  tiahnot  be  had.  Excellent  maintenance 
should  be  the  first  consideration  of  all  park  commis- 
sioners. Unless  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a com- 
munity think  their  parks  are  just  a little  better  than 
any  parks  in  the  world,  that  park  system  is  on  slippery 
ground.  To  create  that  impression  it  only  needs  proper 
maintenance  and  there  is  no  place  where  the  want  of  it 
is  more  quickly  noticable  than  on  the  roads.  Do  not 
let  the  luxuriant  vegetation  with  which  nature  adorns 
either  side  of  it  be  marred  with  the  ugly  unkempt  road. 

As  was  first  said,  the  park  roads  are  regrettable 
necessities.  Do  not  multiply  the  necessities  for  them 
by  introducing  extraneous  attractions  into  the  park. 

Simplicity  is  always  beautiful,  and  above  all  things 
the  simplicity  of  nature.  Let  your  park  be  a piece  of 
country,  your  roads  only  ways  to  reach  its  beauties, 
mostly  roads  through  thick  woods  closely  planted  upon 
both  sides,  hidden.  There  are  open  roads  enough  in 
the  approaching  boulevards.  There  let  the  peacocks  of 
fashion  who  drive  only  to  be  seen  disport  themselves. 
Make  the  roads  in  the  parks  the  quiet  peaceful  ways  o-f 
the  lovers  of  nature,  and  those  who  travel  them  will  find 
themselves  approaching  near  and  nearer  to  the  truest 
pleasure  of  life — the  full  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 
strewn  all  about  us. 


GREENLAWN  CEMETERY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

On  the  next  page  is  given  a plan  of  Green- 
lawn  cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. , one  of  the  recent 
examples  of  cemetery  practice.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Bolton,  landscape  architect.  New 
York  city,  and  is  designed  to  conform  to  modern 
ideas  of  cemetery  development. 

The  total  area  owned  by  the  corporation  is 
about  200  acres,  but  the  area,  as  shown  on  the  plan 
and  lying  south  of  the  highway,  is  only  130  acres. 
It  is  locited  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The 
topography  of  the  tract  is  very  undulating  and  the 
drives  are  located  so  as  to  secure  the  easiest  pos- 
sible grades  with  an  economical  amount  of  exca- 
vation or  embankment.  The  figures  along  the 
drives  are  suggestions  for  grades  and  show  very 
closely  the  general  contour  of  the  land. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
grading  for  lawns  and  most  of  the  ground  is  in  fine 
condition  for  that  purpose. 

The  railroad  station  built  some  months  since, 
was  built  by  the  cemetery  corporation  for  its  own 
private  use.  It  is  planned  for  the  usual  purposes 
of  a railroad  station  and  is  also  provided  with  a 
large  room  where  services  may  be  held  when  de- 
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sired.  The  offices  of  the  cemetery  are  in  the  sec- 
ond story. 

d he  construction  of  the  public  tomb  is  progres- 
sing rapidly. 

The  approaches  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
highway  are  completed  and  a large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  drives.  In  this  connection  it 
is  proposed  to  complete  about  one  and  a half  miles 
of  drives  this  season  and  one  or  two  of  the  lakes. 
A large  amount  of  planting  has  been  accomplished 
about  the  grounds,  w'hich  will  give  a finished  and 
attractive  appearance  to  the  cemetery.  With  the 
exception  of  a very  small  tract  of  woodland,  the 
land  was  originally  bare  of  trees,  so  that  much 
work  of  this  character  was  necessary  to  secure 
desired  results. 

Planting  Plan. 

Tn  connection  with  the  above  plan  the  following  details  of 
the  material  emplo3’ed  in  part  will  be  of  interest: 

Note:  Location  of  tree  and  kind  represented  is  marked 
on  plan  thus  *22.  Figures  preceding  name  of  shrub  indicate 
the  number  of  that  variety  to  be  placed  in  group.  The  largest 
growing  shrubs  are  to  be  placed  about  the  center  of  the  groups 
the  smaller  shrubs  are  to  be  arranged  about  the  outer  port'ons. 

GROUP  XXI. 

38.  Acer  das5'carpum  v.  tripartitum.  39.  Acer  plata- 
noides  v.  Reitenbachi.  41.  Betula  alba  v.  pendula  laciniat.o. 
9.  Catalpa  bignonioides  V.  speciosa.  12.  Cladrastristinctoria. 
T.  Retinospora  pinmosa  V . Aurea.  V,  Retinospora  plurnosa 
V.  Argentea.  D.  Pinus  Mugho. 

Sec.  n. — 5.  Rhodotj-pus  Kerrioides.  3.  Symphoricar- 
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pus  racemosus.  3.  Tamarix  Afri- 
cana.  5.  Philadelphus  coronarius. 

5.  Spirea  Anthony  Waterer.  5. 
Spirea  Van  Houttei. 

Sec.  b. — 2.  Corylus  avellena 
V.  atropurpurea.  5.  Cydonia  Ja- 
ponica  v.  grandiflora.  3.  Deutzia 
Scabra.  3.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  nana 
fol.  var.  3.  Berberis  Thunbergii. 
4.  Andromeda  floribunda. 

Sec.  c. — 2.  Prunus  Pissardi. 
4.  Sambucus  nigra  v.  Aurea. 

Sec.  (I. — 4.  Prunus  Pissardi. 

6.  Sambucus  nigra  v.  aurea.  4. 
Sambucus  nigra  v.  variegata.  5. 
Cydonia  Japonica  v.  grandiflora. 
2.  Elaeagnus  longipes.  5.  Forsy- 
thia  suspensa.  4.  Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris.  4.  Philadelphus  coron- 
arius. 5.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  Des- 
boisii.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  nana 
fol.  var.  4.  Calj'canthus  floridus. 

Philadelphus  foliiss  aureis.  4.  Philadelphus 
Deutzia  crenata  P.  of  Rochester.  5.  Dier- 
2.  Elaeagnus  longipes.  3.  Symphoricarpus 
Syringa  Persica  v.  alba.  5.  Tamarix  Afri- 

4.  Spirea  pruni- 


bKC.  O. 

grandiflora.  5 
villa  Candida, 
racemosus.  3. 

cana.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  nana  fol.  var. 
folia  V.  fl.  pi. 

Sec.  f. — 5 Hypericum  auremn.  5.  Cydonia  Japonica 

V.  grandiflora.  6.  Deutziacrenatafl.pl. 

Sec  y.— Berberis  Thunbergii.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  ama- 
bili.“.  5.  Deutzia  gracilis.  5.  Spirea  Thunbergii. 

Sec.  li. — 3.  Rhus  cotinus.  3.  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris. 
6.  Deutzia  Crenata  v.  P.  of  Rochester. 

Sec.  1.-7.  Calycanthus  floridus.  5.  Cornus  mascula 
variegata.  5.  Azalea  Mollis.  3.  Elieagnus  longipes.  Hibis- 
cus S^riacui  v.  rubra  pi.  3.  Hibiscus  Syriacus  v.  totus  al- 
bus.  5.  Philadelphus  foliis  aureis.  3.  Philadelphus  coron- 
arius. 5.  Sambucus  nigra  v.  aurea.  5.  Spirea  ^■a•l  Houttei. 
5.  Spirea  Billardi. 

Sec.  Jf. — 5.  Diervilla  Candida.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  v. 

Desboisii.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  nana  fol.  var. 

GROUP  XXII, 

44.  Fagus  sylvatica  v.  incisa.  T.  Retinospora  plurnosa 
V.  aurea.  V.  Retinospora  plurnosa  v.  argentea.  W.  Taxus 
baccata  v.  glauca.  D.  Pinus  Mugho. 

Sec.  ii. — 3.  Kerria  Japonica.  3.  Symphoricarpus  vul- 
gari.'.  5.  Diervilla  rosea  v.  nana  fol.  var.  5.  Spirea  Ree- 
vesii  V.  robusta.  5.  Spirea  callosa  v.  alba. 

Sec.  b — 5.  Azalea  Mollis.  6.  Andromeda  floribunda. 
Sec.  c — ,5.  Syringa  Persica  v.  alba.  5.  Elseagnus  lon- 
gipes. 5.  For.'^ythia  suspensa.  3.  Corylus  avellana  v.  Atro- 
purpurea. 5,  Berberis  Thunbergii.  3.  Clethra  Alnifolia. 
5.  Cornus  ma.'^cula  variepata.  5.  Deutzia  crenata  v.  fl.  pi. 
5.  Deutzia  scabra.  4.  Ribes  Aureum.  2.  Rhus  cotinus. 
5.  Tamaiix  Africana. 

Sec.  (I. — 10.  Berberis  Thunbergii.  6.  Elaeagnus  lon- 
pip's.  2.  Hibiscus  syriecus  v.  rubra  p'ltno.  2.  Hibiscus 
‘-viiicrs  V.  totus  albus.  H5'pericuni  aureum.  5.  Lonicera 
Tartarica.  5.  Lonicera  Tartarica  v.  grandiflora.  5.  Phila- 
delp'iiis  ccnmariu'5.  3.  Rhus  Cotinus.  5.  Sambucus  nigra 
V.  v.  riegata.  5.  Symphoricarpus  racemosus. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 
Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leav’  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 


ANNUALS  AND  BULBS  FOR  HOME  GROUNDS. 

Both  hardy  bulbs  and  hardy  annuals  hold 
important  places  among  the  materials  for  planting 

home  grounds. 

Dutch,  and  other 
early^flowering  bulbs 
open  the  flower  sea- 
son, and  coming  as 
they  do  at  the  time 
when  one  yearns  for 
evidences  of  Winter's 
annual  overthrow, 
they  probably  yield 
more  pleasure  than 
any  other  class  of 
plants.  They  are 
otherwise  satisfactory 
too,  in  that  most  of 
them  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  flower  every 
year.  They  seem  ea- 
ger to  prove  that  the 
Spring  resurrection 
may  be  relied  upon. 
They  are  comforting 
Easter  symbols.  That 
most  of  them  are  odor- 
less should  not  count 
It  is  given  to  few  persons  or  things 
to  be  perfect.  Besides,  among  them  are  some  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  that  blow,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Hyacinth. 

As  for  Lilies,  they  amplify  the  glories  of  summer, 
acceptably  filling  certain  blanks  ameng  herbaceous 
plants  of  another  character. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  Lilies  that  thrive 
with  slight  care  that  no  one  should  be  content  with 
the  two  or  three  sorts  ordinarily  grown.  Have 
them  all,  from  the  dainty  little  coral  blooms  of 
Lilium  tenuifolium  or  Siberian  lily,  to  the  immense 
bells  of  Lilium  auratum,  the  great  golden  banded 
lily  of  Japan,  whose  rich  perfume  is  spilled  as 
generously  as  is  that  of  the  tropical  water  lily, 
Victoria  regia. 

If  bu’b  )us  plants  supply  the  first  flowers  ot 
spring,  annuals  furnish  them  in  unstinted  measure 
just  at  the  time  when  those  of  shrubs  and  herb- 
aceous plants  are  scarce.  While  shrubs  and 
perennials  are  doing  their  best  to  attract  all  atten- 
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aeainst  them. 
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tion  to  themselves,  the  little  seedlings  are  busily 
growing  and  patiently  biding  their  time,  knowing 
that  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  make  a good  showing  on  the  home 
stretch.  Indeed  by'  proper  management,  there  will 
be  a goodly  array  on  view  by'  the  time  the  half  mile 
post  is  reached. 

No  garden  should  be  without  Nasturtiums,  not 
only  for  cutting,  but  as  garden  ornaments.  Rightly 
placed  and  grown,  they  are  extremely  effective 
and  equally  reliable.  Poppies  too,  are  good  as  a 
feature  of  the  planting,  but  should  be  so  placed 
that  something  else  can  be  grown  among  them  to 
spread  and  fill  their  places  when  they  are  pulled 
out  by  the  roots  after  flowering,  as  they  always 
should  be.  It  is  a good  plan  to  grow  fall-sown  and 
spring-sown  Poppies  together  for  this  gives  a long 
season  of  Poppies  and  they  are  all  out  of  the  way 
in  time  to  be  replaced  by  Asters.  Or  tall 
Nasturtiums  may  be  grown  among  them  to  fill 
their  vacant  places  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Such  coarse  annuals  as  the  Datura  must  be  in- 
troduced with  caution  for,  while  effective  in  masses 
at  some  distance  from  the  house,  the  foliage  is 
usually  weedy  in  appearance  and  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Datura  itself,  is  malodc'rous,  though  the  flowers  are 
deliciously  scented. 

Who,  after  making  its  acquaintance,  would  be 


WHITE 

DATURA 


without  the  Moon  flower,  Ipomea  Noctiflora?  Its 
heavy  foliage  forms  rather  shapeless,  clumsy  masses 
that  are  unsuited  to  small  porches  or  light  trellises; 
but  in  some  location  where  its  fragrant,  pure  white 
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trumpets  may  be  enjoyed  as  twilight  brings  them 
out,  they  are  delightful.  T.  he  same  is  true  of  the 
starry  flowers  of  another  nocturnal  bloomer, 
Nicotiana  afflnis  or  Ornamental  Tobacco;  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  use  near  the  house  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  grounds. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  mention 


CANDIDU:m  LILIES. 

all  of  the  good  things  that  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  home  grounds,  and  in  calling  attention 
to  the  various  classes  of  flowering  plants  to  be  con- 
sidered for  this  purpose,  the  few  mentioned  have 
been  alluded  to  as  features  of  the  landscape  rather 
than  as  material  for  supplying  cut-flowers.  For, 
while  all  fading  flowers  should  be  cut  from  every 
plant,  the  main  supply  for  cutting,  where  many  are 
required,  should  be  grown  apart  from  the  plants 
used  in  making  the  pleasant  picture  of  home  and 
comfort  that  every  dwelling  with  its  grounds  may 
and  should  present.  F.C.S. 

DAFFODILS  AND  JONQUILS. 

For  park  planting  these  are  the  gayest  of  all 
bulbs,  e.Kcepting  the  tulips  of  dazzling  colors.  The 
advantage  they  have  over  tulips  is  that  they  are 
more  hardy.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  when  imported 

from  Holland  are 
at  a maximum, 
and  when  grown 
and  bloomed  de- 
generate the  sec- 
ond season,  by 
reason  of  the  fully 
matured  bulb  hav- 
ing performed  its 
mission  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  reproducing  its  kind.  The 
large  bulb  loses  its  vitality  to  great  extent  and  the 
young  bulbs  or  offsets  multiply  around  the  base. 


Time  will  develop  these  offshoots  into  fine  bloom- 
ing bulbs,  but  two  or  three  years  will  be  required. 
An  annual  importation  and  planting  of  Holland 
tulips  and  hyacinths  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a dis- 
play of  these  bulbous  flowers  at  their  superb  best. 
Not  so  with  the  Narcissus  type.  The  class  is  di- 
vided into  many  sections,  but  arbitrarily  four  will 
answer  all  descriptions.  The 
kinds  under  discussion  here  are 
yellow.  The  white  narcissi,  in 
variety,  are  not  excelled  in  the 
floral  world  for  free  and  hardy 
blooming,  characterized  also  by 
fragrance  and  beauty. 

Daffodils  are  marked  by  their 
large,  prominent  trumpets  of  a 
deeper  gold  color  than  the  peri- 
anth, which  is  spreading,  thin 
and  silky  in  texture  and  from  a 
clear  primrose  to  creamy  yellow. 
The  trumpets  are  waved  and 
fluted  around  the  edges,  and  of 
velvety  texture.  Daffodils  bloom 
second  early  to  crocus,  Roman 
hyacinths  and  some  white  nar- 
cissi, but  March  will  encompass 
first  and  second  ear’}’  bulb  blooming.  Time  was 
that  daffodils  w'ere  called  “Easter  lilies”  in  England. 
Invariably  a component  of  English  flower  gardens. 


JONOUIL. 

the  daffodills  bloom,  naturall}q  there  just  at  Easter- 
tide. Chaucer,  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  pay 
tribute  to  the  daffodil,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  early  spring  flowers. 

“Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.” 
Daffodils  and  jonquils  in  England  are  lavishly 
planted,  bordering  walks  and  drives  through  the 
parks.  Similar  disposition  of  the  bulbs  is  also  the 
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popular  method  of  planting  in  our  own  cities, 
wherever  the  nature  of  these  iron  clad  bulbs  is 
fully  understood. 

From  hundreds  to  thousands  is  the  way  to 
plant.  From  35  to  50  and  75  cents  per  doz. , dis- 
count on  large  purchases  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
finest  and  healthiest  of  these  bulbs  are  sold.  They 
will  all  be  sure  to  bloom,  as  a rule,  but  should 
some  fail  to  bloom  the  first  spring,  wait  until  the 
next  and  flowers  will  be  produced.  This  is  asserted 
from  the  known  fact  that  the  daffodil  bulb  will 
never  fail  to  bloom  except  from  want  of  full-grown 
size  or  maturity.  Winding  in  and  out  of  drive- 
ways, in  sunny  spots,  on  straight,  curved  or  circu- 
lar borders,  in  flickering  sunshine  and  shade,  or 
athwart  the  green  sward,  or  bedded  in  fancy  forms, 
this  primrose  yellow  and  gleaming  gold  of  daffodils 
will  be  the  very  incarnation  of  spring,  beautiful, 
ever  welcome  spring  time. 

Jonquils  are  deeper  yellow  than  daffodils.  The 
bloom  is  all  yellow,  cup  and  saucer  shaped.  The 
perianth  is  broad  and  spreading  and  the  cup  in  the 
center  small,  both  cup  and  perianth  deep  chrome 
yellow.  The  foliage  is  more  free  than  with  the 
daffodil.  Rush-like,  abundant  and  as  dark  and 
rich  as  the  bullrush  by  the  river’s  brink,  the  foliage 
of  the  jonquil  is  one  of  its  pleasing  features.  Jon- 
quils'are  more  decidedly  fragrant  than  daffodils, 
although  not  as  sweetly  perfumed  as  hyacinths  and 
white  narcissi.  Masses  of  the  deep  yellow  flow'ers, 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine  before  the  leaves  have 
put  forth  on  deciduous  trees  and  when  evergreen 
trees  are  still  sombre  from  the  winter’s  cold,  are  in- 
spiriting, delighting  every  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
Daffodils  and  jonquils  will  grow  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Park  grounds  fertile  enough  to  sup- 
port velvety  green  grass  wdll  answer  every  purpose 
for  their  growth.  In  excavated  places,  trenches  or 
prepared  beds,  though,  good  gardeners  always  be- 
stow some  additional  fertilizers  for  newly  planted 
bulbs.  Fall  is  the  time  to  plant  these  hardy  bulbs. 
Mr.  Meehan  gives  the  reason  for  fall  planting  when 
he  says:  “The  daffodil  (the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  jonquil)  sends  out  its  roots  throughout  the 
w’inter  time,  no  matter  how  hard  the  ground  may 
be  frozen.  The  young  fibres  have  internal  heat, 
or  they  would  not  be  alive,  and  this  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  thaw  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  bulb 
alive.  It  is  this  work  of  the  roots  during  the  winter 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  The  earlier  they  are  planted  the 
earlier  they  will  flower  the  ensuing  spring.” 

There  are  varieties  and  varieties  to  be  had. 
All  of  them  are  gay  and  pleasing.  Jonquils  num- 
ber some  lovely  double  sorts.  The  large  white  and 
yellow  double  is  as  handsome  a flower  as  the  spring 


ti  me  has  to  show.  And  the  dwarf  multiflora,  borne 
in  full  clusters  is  in  single  and  double  form,  the 
latter  quite  as  full,  as  double  and  as  beautiful  as  a 
Polyantha  rose.  Once  planted,  daffodils  and  jon- 
quils become  a permanency.  They  naturalize  them- 
selves in  the  soil,  and  if  on  grass-grown  grounds 
not  disturbed  they  will  be  nourished  by  the  top 
dressing  given  the  grasses,  and  annually  brighten 
the  park  ways  with  blazing  yellow,  flame-like  and 
brighter  than  the  sunshine,  far  beyond  the  quarter 
of  a century.  G.  T.  Drcnnan. 

HYDRANGEA  QUERCIFOLIA 

Everybody  plants  hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  and  indeed  it  is  a very  valuable  shrub,  the 
showiest  of  all  shrubs  that  bloom  in  late  summer. 
But  it  has  a near  relative  that  one  does  not  very 
often  see  which  is  equally  desirable  for  parks  and 
private  places  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
ornamental  from  the  time  its  downy  leaves  appear 
early  in  April,  until  heavy  frosts  have  stripped  the 
bushes  of  foliage  late  in  November.  This  shrub  is 
hydrangea  quercifolia,  or  the  oak-leaved  hy- 
drangea. It  is  a noble  plant  when  well  grown  and 
is  a native  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  other  southern 
and  also  some  western  states,  where  it  is  found 
growing  in  partly  shaded  places.  It  is,  however, 
quite  hardy  at  the  north.  I have  seen  it  eight  feet 
in  height,  more  like  a small  tree  than  a shrub,  with 
a spread  of  branches  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  leaves  are  five-lobed  and  very  large,  sc  me 
of  them  measuring  ten  inches  across.  It  has  a 
most  picturesque  habit  of  growth,  the  lower 
branches,  with  their  huge  panicles  of  bloom,  rest- 
ing upon  the  grass  of  the  lawn. 

The  color  of  the  foliage  is  a fine  grayish  green, 
and  the  underside  of  the  leaves  is  downy.  The 
petioles  and  young  wood  are  densely  covered  with 
a rusty  colored  downy  substance. 

But  its  chief  charm  is  in  its  flowers.  It  begins 
to  bloom  here  the  first  of  June,  many  weeks  earlier 
than  H.  p.  grandiflora,  and  it  has  large  cymes  of 
showy  flowers,  which  are,  when  they  first  open,  a 
delicate  sea-green  in  color,  fading  every  day  until 
they  become  creamy  white.  The  heads  are  pyra- 
midal in  outline  and  the  sterile  flowers  are  numer- 
ous and  large.  They  surround  the  small  fertile 
ones,  which  form  the  inside  of  the  clusters.  They 
remain  cream  colored  for  some  time  and  then  grad- 
ually change  to  pink  and  finally  to  russet  red. 
They  are  very  persistent,  so  that  the  plant  remains 
in  bloom  for  four  or  five  months.  Indeed,  the 
flowers  do  not  fall  ofl  until  the  leaves  drop.  One 
great  merit  of  this  hydrangea  is  its  capacity  to 
withstand  drought  We  have  them  planted  on  a 
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dry  hillside  under  the  shade  of  an  oak.  In  tliis 
position  they  are  never  watered,  } et  they  rema  n 
fresh  and  vigorous  throughout  our  most  tr\irg 
seasons  of  drought. 

As  we  have  so  few  summer  blooming  shrubs  it 
would  be  well  if  the  merits  of  the  oak-leaved  liy- 
drangea  were  more  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated. A plantation  of  these  shrub«,  together 
with  hypericums,  altheas,  and  the  la‘e  blooming 
spiraeas  would  be  gay  and  attractive  from  m'dsum- 
mer  until  late  in  autumn.  This  hydrangea  is  al.-o 
exceedingly  effective  in  sub-tropical  gardening 
when  planted  with  such  little  trees  as  azalia.«, 
paulowinas,  ailanthuses  and  other  plants  with  dec- 
orative foliage. 

Had  it  no  other  merit  it  should  be  cxtensi\cly 
planted  for  its  beautiful  fall  coloring.  At  the  fir.^t 
touch  of  trost  its  handsome  foliage  takes  on  fine 
shades  of  claret  and  crimson,  and  long  after  nearly 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  its  neighborhood  have 
been  stripped  bare,  its  persistent  foliage  brightens 
the  shrubberies  until  the  last  asters  have  shed  their 
airy  pappus  and  the  golden  rods  have  turned  to 
silver.  Dauskc  Dandridgc. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Keep  in  mind  the  budding  of  your  flowering 
apples,  cherries,  pears  and  other  trees.  This  is 
the  time  for  the  work.  Soon  the  sap  will  cease 
flowing;  then  it  will  be  too  late. 

September  is  a favorite  month  for  the  trans- 
planting of  perennials.  There  is  time  between  this 
and  freezing  weather  for  the  plants  to  get  good 
root  hold.  Paeonies  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  not 
in  spiing. 

Transplant  deciduous  trees  if  ) ou  wish  to  to- 
wards the  close  of  September.  Strip  the  foliage 
off,  give  a good  watering  and  they  will  do  well. 

As  soon  as  perennial  phloxes  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  all  other  perennials,  in  fact,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  cut  off  the  decayed  flowers  and  flower 
stalks.  Seeds  are  not  wanted  and  the  strength 
which  they  would  require  to  perfect  themselves 
goes  to  the  forming  of  shoots  for  next  year. 

Calla  lilies  w'hich  have  been  lying  dormant 
through  the  summer  should  now  be  potted  afresh 
and  started  growing.  They  may  be  left  outdoors 
a month  later,  then  taken  to  the  greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums  wanted  for  pot  blooming 
should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  by  early  Septem- 
ber, that  they  may  take  good  roothold  of  the  soil 
and  progress  towards  flowering  before  November. 
Left  out  later  they  often  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Shrubs  intended  for  forcing  should  be  lifted  in 
October  early,  placed  in  pots  or  tubs  and  left  out 
till  freezing  weather  comes.  Tubs  are  better  than 


po  r.  Common  boxes  answer  very  w'ell.  These 
are  not  broken  by  frost  or  in  any  other  way  and 
are  good  for  a year  or  two’s  service. 

Marechal  Niel,  the  beautiful  yellow  Noisette 
rose  is  sometimes  seen  doing  well  out  of  doois 
here.  But  then  the  owmers  bend  the  shoots  to  the 
ground  and  cover  them  with  earth  in  winter.  Some 
do  this  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  in  most  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  it  is  hardy  without  this. 

The  question  is  often  asked  wl.ethcr  the  flcwers 
of  Clematis  paniculata  are  fragrant  or  not.  They 
certainly  are,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  old  flam- 
mula.  But  it  is  so  much  the  superior  of  flammula 
in  every  other  respect  that  there  need  Le  no' hesi- 
tation which  to  plant. 

The  bag  worm,  usually  so  distruitive  to  arbor 
vita  and  other  trees,  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  Paris  green.  This  worm  quickly  defoliates  a 
tree.  It  prefers  arbor  vita  to  any  other  tree. 

The  common  English  ivy  tied  to  a stout  stake 
for  a few  years  becomes  a shrub  in  the  same  way 
as  wistarias,  trumpet  vines  and  many  other  climb- 
ers do.  These  “tree”  spccimers  of  ivy  are  desir- 
able ornaments  on  a lawn,  making,  as  they  do,  an 
addition  to  the  list  of  evergreen  shrubs. 

Should  a damp  cloudy  lime  come  to  ) ou  try 
the  transplanting  of  some  of  your  smaller  ever- 
greens. Get  a small  ball  with  them,  and  after 
planting  flood  them  with  water. 

Yucca  filamentosa  will  be  ripening  its  seeds 
soon.  If  these  are  saved  and  sown  out  of  doors  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  early  spring  nearly  every  one 
will  grow.  Besides  this  way  of  increasing  them 
yuccas  make  plants  readily  frem  pieces  of  rcot. 

Allegheny  hollyhocks  differ  from  ordinary  ones 
in  having  quilled  petals.  They  are  very  pretty  and 
valuable.  Seeds  sown  now  and  the  seedlings  well 
cared  for  in  a cold  green  house  or  in  a pit  in  vdnter 
will  make  plants  for  blooming  next  season. 

As  is  generally  understood  the  “b'g  tree"  of 
California,  Sequoia  gigantea,  is  hardy  enough  in 
the  Middle  States,  but  has  been  killed  time  and 
again  by  a fungus  which  attacks  it.  Recent  experi- 
ments prove  that  this  fungus  succumbs  to  Bordeaux 
mixture,  as  do  all  other  forms  of  fungi. 

Many  parks  adopt  the  plan  of  having  a nursery, 
or  place  where  small  purchased  plants  are  set  to 
grow  until  wanted  for  permanent  planting.  Those 
anticipating  forming  such  a stock  ground  would 
find  spring  the  best  season  to  plant  quite  small 
stock. 

Before  frosts  destroy  them  lift  a few  moon- 
flower  plants,  pot  and  house  them.  These  make 
splendid  plants  for  setting  out  in  spring,  besides 
affording  lots  of  cuttings.  It’s  a mistaken  notion 
that  this  useful  vine  is  an  annual.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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RECEIVING  VAULT,  PAXTANG  CEMETERY, 
PAXTANG,  PA. 

The  illustrations  on  opposite  page  give  details 
of  a low  cost  but  substantial  public  Receiving 
Vault,  erected  last  year  in  the  Paxtang  cemetery, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  from  a design  by  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.  The  dimensions  of  the 
tomb,  exclusive  of  the  retaining  wing  walls  are  24 
feet  deep  by  33  feet  6 inches  wide.  The  ex'erior 
is  constructed  of  Cleveland  Amherst  stone  an<]  the 
interior  is  of  the  same  material,  with  slate  and  mar- 
ble catacombs,  of  which  there  are  now  18.  Provis- 
ion has  been  made  to  increase  this  number  by  re- 
moving the  rear  wall,  which  was  built  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view. 

The  building  is  most  substantial  throughout, 
and  the  crypt  is  commodious,  being  12  feet  by  20 
feet  in  area. 

In  building  the  catacombs  every  consideration 
was  paid  to  drainage  and  ventilation.  In  the  rear 
of  each  catacomb  is  an  air  chamber  with  an  open- 
ing both  at  the  bottom  and  top  through  which  a 
constant  current  of  fresh  air  passes.  The  doors  are 
wrought  iron  with  ventilating  grilles. 

The  total  cost  was  about  $2,500.  Black  & 
Hunter  of  Harrisburg,  furnished  all  the  exterior 
work,  and  the  remainder  was  executed  by  day 
work  by  the  cemetery  association. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  SUPERIN. 

TENDENTS. 

Porgramme  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convcnticn  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  Cleveland, 

O.,  September  Jlth,  12th  and  I3th,  1900. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel, 
and  all  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  hotel  assembly 
room.  The  Hollenden  Hotel  is  on  Superior  street, 
one  block  east  of  the  Public  Square.  All  street 
cars  run  to  the  Public  Square,  and  several  pass  the 
front  entrance  of  the  hotel.  The  rates  will  be 
$1.50  per  day  and  up,  European  plan. 

Tuseday,  Sept.  11. 

MORNING  SESSION,  9. 30  O’CLOCK. 

Meeting  called  to  order.  Prayer  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Houck. 
Reception  of  new  members  and  roll  call. 

Address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor,  Hon.  John  H.  Farley. 

President’s  address,  William  Stone,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  W.  Ross,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

1.  Paper — “Practical  Management  of  Cemeteries.”  By 
G.  H.  Scott,  River  Grove,  HI. 

2.  Paper — -“Art  in  Modern  Cemeteries.”  By  M.  P.  Brazill, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3.  Paper — ^Some  Landscape  Ideas  Seen  in  Cemeteries.” 
By  S.  J.  Hare,  ^^nsas.  City,  Mo. 

4.  Paper — “Perpetual  Care.”  By  James  Warren,  Provi- 
dence, R-.  I. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Visit  to  Calvary  Cemetery  and  Garfield  Park. 
Take  street  cars  at  1.30  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION,  8 O’CEOCK. 

5.  Paper— “Proper  Treatment  of  Cemetery  Woodl.nd.” 
By  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

6.  P.iper — “Artificial  Stone  Corners.”  By  W.  N.  Rudd 

Chicago,  111.  ’ 

7.  Paper— “Cemeteries,  Past  and  Present  (Stereoplicon).” 
By  J.  C.  Scorgie,  Boston,  Mass. 

8.  Paper — “Cleveland  Cemeteries.”  By  J.  M.  Curtiss 
President  of  Riverside  cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 

9.  Paper — “Fse  of  Shrubs  in  Cemeteries.”  By  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  12. 

MORNING  SESSION,  9 O'CLOCK. 

10.  Paper — “Sunday  Funerals  and  Funeral  Car.  ” Bv  Rev. 
F.  G.  Houck,  in  charge  of  R.  C.  cemeteries,  Cleveland,  O. 

11.  Paper — “Park  Idea  in  Cemeteries.”  By  William  Sal- 
way,  Cincinnati,  O. 

12.  Paper — “Shall  We  Encourage  the  Putting  Up  of 
Monuments,  or  Discourage  Same?”  Bj’  H.  R.  Hatch  Presi- 
dent of  Lake  View  cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 

13.  Paper — “Influence  of  our  Surroundings.”  By  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Ha}',  Erie,  Pa. 

14.  Paper— “Tree  Planting.”  By  E.  A.  Sloan,  Tonton,  O. 

15.  Paper— “Forestry.”  By  M.  Horvath,  Cleveland,  O. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Visit  to  Lake  View  Cemeterv,  and  City  Parks 
and  Parkways. 

evening  session,  9 O’CLOCK. 

16.  Paper — “Cemetery  Management  and  the  Importance 
of  Correct  Cemetery  Records  as  a Contribution  to  History.” 
By  W.  H.  Gladden,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Nomination  of  officers. 

17.  Paper — “Reminiscences  of  Some  Old  Burying  Grounds 

Abroad.”  By  Wm.  H.  Barlow,  Pres.  Dale  Cemetery  Ass'n. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  ’ 

18.  Paper — “Modern  Roads  in  the  Modern  Cemetery.” 
By  W.  H.  Evers,  Cleveland,  O. 

19.  Paper — “Drainage  of  Roads  and  Drivewa3-s.”  By  G. 
C.  Nailor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

20.  Paper — “Decoration  Day,  How  Abused  and  How  to 
Remedy  the  Abuses.”  By  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

21.  Paper — “Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents.”  By 
Charles  Nichols,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Thursday,  Sept.  13. 

MORNING  SESSION,  9 O'CLOCK. 

22.  Paper — “What  Do  We  Gain  by  Attending  the  Annual 
Convention?”  By  B.  H.  Dorman,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

23.  Paper — “Generalties  by  a Novice.  By  R.  F.  Robert- 
son, Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

24.  Paper — “A  Personal  Experience.”  By  G.  L.  Kellev, 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

25.  Paper — “Funeral  Reform.”  By  George  Van  Atta, 
Newark,  O. 

26.  Paper — “Qualifications  a Cemetery  Superintendent 
Should  Possess.”  By  C.  D.  Phipps,  Franklin,  Pa. 

27.  Paper — “We  Will  Keep  the  Graves  Green.”  By  T.  L. 
Ford,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Report  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Afternoon — Visit  Riverside  Cemetery  and  the  Olney  Art 
Gallery. 

Evening — Banquet. 

^ ♦ 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
reduced  railroad  rates  for  members  and  guests  attending  the 
convention.  The  latest  advices  from  Mr.  Painter,  rvho  has  the 
matter  in  charge,  point  to  an  attendance,  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired number  from  outside  points.  Provided  the  arrange- 
ment is  effected  with  the  Railroad  Association,  this  will  entitle 
those  attending  to  a rate  of  one  and  a third  single  fare  for  the 
round  trip  on  the  certificate  plan.  Every  person  taking  the 
train  for  the  convention,  when  purchasing  his  single  fare 
ticket  at  his  departure  depot  should  remember  to  ask  the  sta- 
tion agent  for  a certificate  aud  not  for  a receipt  The  certifi- 
cate will,  when  signed  by  the  Railroad  official  at  Cleveland  en- 
title the  holder  to  a return  ticket  at  one  third  single  fare.  An 
omission  to  secure  a certificate  at  point  of  departure  will  cancel 
the  privilege. 
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THE  WORK  OF  OUR  ASSOCIATION* 

The  tendency  of  the  lira's  is  toward  concentraiion; 
capital  and  labor,  workers  in  the  trades  and  arts,  pro- 
fesdonal  and  scientific  men,  all  follow  the  drift  of  the 
prevailing  inclination  to  meet  together  for  the  inter- 
change and  discussion  of  ideas  and  theories,  or  to  recoi  d, 
for  mutual  advantage,  the  results  of  experience,  thought, 
and  experiment  in  their  various  lines. 

The  Association  of  New  England  Park  Superinten- 
dents now  entering  its  third  year  has  been  organiz.-d  f ir 
a definite  purpose;  that  of  raising  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  park  work.  This  probably  has  not  been 
sufficiently  realized  by  us,  and,  beyond  the  memeries  of 
t vo  or  three  pleasant  meetings,  not  much  of  lasting 
importance  has  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  its  object.  Let  us  lay  off  this  lethargy  and  bestir 
ourselves.  The  field  is  large,  work  lies  in  every  hand; 
let  it  be  taken  up  with  persistence  and  determination. 
Abuses  are  creeping  into  the  management  of  parks;  let 
them  be  attacked  and  overthrown.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  obliterate  all  evils  with  which  parks  and  park 
departments  are  afflicted,  yet  we  may  effect  a partial  re- 
generation; even  partial  success  will  repay  whetv  taken 
in  connection  with  the  opportunity  our  meetings  give 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  brother  craftsmen  in  their 
own  fields  of  labor. 

Ill  particularizing  the  work  of  this  Association,  I 
would  call  attention  to  an  evil  which  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  Association  to  attack  vigorously;  that  of 
the  overcorwding  of  trees  in  park  woodlands  and  plan- 
tations. This  results  mostly  from  a fear  of  public 
criticism,  or  rather,  I may  say  abuse,  leveled  at  the 
trained  superintendent  who  cuts  down  a tree.  Many 
people  who  are  perfectly  rational  on  most  subjects,  and 
whs  would  accept  without  question  the  opinion  of  the 
doctor  or  engineer  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  special 
profession,  are  ready  to  criticise  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  forester  to  better  the  condition  of  growing 
trees.  And  to  this  abuse  may  be  attributed,  in  a great 
measure,  the  lamentable  lack  of  fine  tree  growth  in  the 
public  parks  throughout  the  country.  This  calamity, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  parks;  every  street  and 
every  square  calls  out  for  reform  in  respect  to  the  care 
of  its  trees.  And  this  reminds  me  that  the  planting  and 
care  of  street  trees  may  be  a matter  of  legitimate 
interest  to  this  .Society.  Progressive  communities  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  nothing  adds  more 
beauty  to  the  streets  than  fine  trees,  and  are  placihg 
them  under  the  care  of  the  Park  Departmen’s,  or  other 
authorized  officers,  for  protection  and  development. 
The  laws  governing  these  transfers  are  varied  and  not, 
so  far  as  one  can  hear,  ent  rely  satisfactory. 

It  would  seem  that  a law  simply  giving  full  and  in- 
di.sputable  authority  over  the  trees  to  a competent  body 
would  be  the  most  effective  measure. 

Another  farm  of  the  desecration  of  public  parks,  which 
should  be  a subject  for  our  consideration  and  discussion. 


*Pap;r  Rsid  at  Ths  Third  ,^nnual  Mjatlngof  New  England  Association  of 
Park  Superinteniants,  Worcester.  Mass..  July  nth  and  12th.  igoo.  By  John  A. 
Pettigrew,  Supt.  Parks.  Boston,  Mass. 


is  im|iroper  planting.  Some  years  ago  I saw  in  a public 
square,  in  the  centre  of  a smoky  city,  planletl,  in  all  the 
awful  grolesqueness  of  an  old  craze,  with  geraniums, 
echeverias,  alternantheras,  and  other  plants  of  like  char- 
acter; the  blackness  of  death  covering  the  whole.  A 
few  days  ago,  I again  saw  this  square  planted  in  a 
similar  way — no  change,  no  awakening.  In  the  same 
city  I saw  beds  of  fancy  conifers  set  in  the  bays  of  a 
beautiful  natural  foliage  line  along  one  of  the  parkways. 
It  seems  as  though  the  landscape  gardener,  in  an  aimless 
way,  had  seizetl  each  open  space,  saying,  here  is  room 
for  a bed,  1 will  make  < ne;  utterly  spoiling  the  fore- 
ground and  the  predominating  natural  features  by  the 
forced  intrusion  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  variegated  foliage, 
or  of  beds  of  crimson  rambler  roses  and  other  plants 
properly  belonging  to  the  garden. 

In  another  prominent  city  I found  lines  of  shade 
trees  newly  planted  along  curving  drives  throughout  a 
park  of  several  hundred  acres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
good  taste  will  prevail  and  cause  the  removal  of  these 
trees  before  they  attain  to  any  size,  or  the  temptation  to 
flank  them  with  stone  curbs  and  sidewalks  may  be  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Another  instance,  and  I have 
done:  In  the  most  beautiful  park  in  the  Empire  City, 
I found  an  island  planted  with  scarlet  geraniums,  where 
they  disputed  possession  with  a few  trees  and  shrubs. 
Surely,  here  is  a field  for  work  and  work  which  will 
repay  in  the  elevation  of  our  profession. 

Much  can  be  done  by  this  Association  in  preserving 
public  parks  from  desecration  by  those  who  have  schemes 
for  turning  a penny  by  the  introduction  of  various  de- 
vices, ranging  from  observation  towers  or  merry-go- 
rounds,  to  peanut  stands.  The  petitioners  for  such 
concessions  usually  pose  as  philanthopists  and  in  this 
guise  are  well  calculated  to  deceive. 

Another  evil  against  which  the  weight  of  this  Society’s 
influence  shou’d  be  thrown,  is  that  of  the  introduction 
of  politics  into  park  management.  This  abuse  is  steadily 
growing  and  is  a dangerous  one.  Positions  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  parks  are  being  ab- 
sorbed by  men  who  have  no  fitness  for  the  work,  and 
whose  qualifications  are  only  valuable  in  ward  politics. 
Under  the  politicians’  creed  ‘-To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,”  tenure  of  office  is  insecure  and  offers  no  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  educate  themselves  for  park  wc  ik. 

Many  other  lines  of  action  may  suggest  themselves 
as  the  work  progresses;  for  the  present,  those  above 
noted  will  perhaps  suffice. 

As  a means  of  communication  and  a medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  members 
of  this  Association,  I would  suggest  the  circulation, 
monthly,  of  a recording  bulletin,  passing  from  member 
to  member  for  contributions,  or  for  perusal,  and  return- 
ing in  reverse  order  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  many  contributions  could  be  culled  from 
the  bulletin  which  would  be  valuable  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  and  would  be  readily  published  by 
horticultural  journals  and  city  newspapers.  The  bulle- 
tin would  serve  to  draw  the  members  into  closer  fellow- 
ship and  acquaintance,  and  help  to  heighten  their 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENS.* 

“As  the  modern  style  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the 
English,  so  it  has  been  developed  and  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  British  Islands.  The  law  of 
Primogeniture  which  has  there  so  long  existed,  in  itself, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  continued  improvements  and 
embellishments  of  those  vast  landed  estates,  that  remain 
perpetually  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family.  Magnifi- 
cent buildings,  added  to  by  each  succeeding  generation; 
wide  spread  parks,  clothed  with  a thick  velvet  turf, 
which  in  their  moist  atmosphere,  preserves  during  ti>e 
greater  part  of  the  year  an  emerald  greenness,  studded 
with  noble  oaks  and  other  forest  trees  which  number 
centuries  of  growth  and  maturity;  these  advantages  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  wealthiest  ar- 
istocracy in  the  world  have  indeed  made  almost  an  en- 
tire landscape  garden  of  merry  England. 

“In  the  United  States  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
we  shall  ever  witness  such  splendid  examples  of  land- 
scape gardening  as  those  abroad.  Here  the  rights  of 
man  are  held  to  be  equal,  but  if  we  have  no  enormous 
parks,  and  no  class  of  men  whose  wealth  is  hereditary 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand  a large  class  of  independent 
land  owners,  who  are  able  to  assemble  around  them,  not 
only  the  useful  and  convenient,  but  the  agreeable  and 
beautiful  in  country  life. 

“In  America,  a feeling,  a taste,  an  improvement  is 
so  contagious  that  it  is  disseminated  with  a celerity 
that  is  indeed  wonderful  to  every  other  portion  of  the 
country. 

“To  attempt  the  smallest  work  in  any  art,  without 
knowing  either  the  capacities  of  that  art,  or  the  schools, 
or  the  modes  by  which  it  has  previously  been  character- 
ized, is  but  to  be  groping  about  in  a dim  twilight,  with- 
out the  power  of  knowing,  even  should  we  be  successful 
in  our  efforts,  the  real  exce1*lence  of  our  production. 

“Of  late,  professors  of  mrdern  landscape  gardening 
have  generally  agreed  upon  two  species  of  beauty  of 
which  the  art  is  capable.  These  are  the  beautiful  anti 
the  picturesque.  Or  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  beauty 
characterized  by  simple  and  flowing  forms.  The  ad- 
mirer of  nature  will  at  once  call  to  mind  examples  of 
scenery  distinctly  expressive  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty. 

“By  landscape  gardening  we  untlerstand  not  only  an 
imitation  of  the  general  forms  of  beauty,  but  an  expres- 
sive, harmonious,  and  refined  imitation. 

“Besides  the  beauty  of  form  and  expression  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  three  principles,  viz:  unity,  variety, 
and  harmony.  Violations  of  the  principles  of  unity 
are  often  to  be  met  with,  and  they  indicate  an  absence 
of  a correct  taste  in  art.  Looking  upon  a landscape  we 
sometimes  see  a considerable  part  of  the  view  laid  out 
in  natural  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  same,  a formal  avenue  leading  directly  to 
the  house.  In  this  example  the  avenue  taken  by  itself 
may  be  a beautiful  object,  and  yet,  if  taken  with  the 
natural  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  the  picture  will  not 
form  a whole  because  it  does  not  make  a composite 
idea.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  something  u.ipleas- 
ing  in  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  among  fine  orna- 
mental trees  on  a lawn,  or  in  assembling  together  in  the 
the  same  bed  flowering  plants  and  culinary  vegetables. 
In  the  arrangement  of  a large  extent  of  surface  where  a 

‘‘Extract  from  a paper  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association  Ciiicago  June.  iQca.  By 
Mrs.  Cyrus  It.  McCormick,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


great  many  forms  are  necessarily  presented  to  the  eye 
at  once,  the  principle  of  unity  will  suggest  that  there 
should  be  some  grand  or  dominant  feature  to  which  the 
others  should  be  subortlinate.  Thus,  in  grouping  trees 
there  should  be  some  large  and  striking  mass  to  which 
the  others  appear  to  belong,  however,  distant,  instead  of 
being  all  the  same  size. 

“After  unity  we  must, carefully  consider  the  subject 
of  variety  as  a fertile  source  of  beauty  in  landscape  gar- 
dening. The  different  scenes  jiresented  to  the  eye 
should  possess  sufficient  variety  in  the  detail  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  the  spectator.  Harmony  is  the  pre- 
siding principle  over  unity  and  variety,  and  prevents 
them  from  bi coming  discordant.  It  presiqiposes  con- 
trasts, but  never  so  strong  or  so  frequent  as  to  produce 
discord. 

“Two  or  lhr*e  trees  and  a few  shrubs,  vvidi  a bit  of 
lawn  may  make  either  an  exquisite  little  picture  or  a 
disordered  array  of  forms.  If  unity,  variety  and  har- 
mony rule  the  composition,  we  shall  get  the  same  pleas- 
ures from  it  that  we  do  from  looking  upon  a beautiful 
picture. 

“There  ire  many  persons  with  small  country  places 
who  have  neither  room  nor  time  to  attenqrt  the  improve- 
ment of  their  ground  fully  after  either  of  these  two 
schools.  How  shall  they  render  their  places  tasteful 
and  agreeable  in  the  easiest  manner?  By  attempting 
only  the  simjde  anti  natural,  and  the  unfailing  way  to 
secure  this  is  by  employing  trees  and  grass.  A soft  vel- 
vet lawn,  a few  forest  or  ornamental  trees  well  groupetl 
with  universal  pleasure, — they  contain  in  themselves  in 
fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  agreeable  sensations  in  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  a landscape,  and  they  are 
the  most  enduring  sources  of  enjoyment  in  any  place. 

“Landscape  gardening  is  not  solely  a decorative  art. 
This  idea  of  it  is  illustrated  time  and  again  by  people 
who  first  built  a house  and  then  apply  to  a landscape 
artist  or  attempt  themselves  to  finish  it  off.  The  house 
has  probably  been  placed  in  a position  where  it  will 
subject  the  owner  to  all  sorts  of  inconveniences,  while  if 
he  had  placed  his  house  elsewhere,  he  might  have  se- 
cured advantages  now  impossible  to  Irim.  He  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  grubbing  or  burning  up  all  that  he 
considers  underbrush,  and  has  thus  destroyed  all  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  woods,  which  now  consists  only  of 
a collection  of  gaunt,  naked  looking  trees;  and  now  he 
applies  to  the  aforesaid  said  artist  to  make  the  place 
look  attractive  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  decora- 
tion. In  other  words  the  place  is  to  be  dressed  up  to 
look  pretty.  The  portion  of  those  who  study  to  arrange 
their  grounds  from  the  outset,  fixing  the  position  of  the 
buildings  and  adapting  the  roads  and  walks  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  utmost  convenience  with  the  best  possible  de- 
velopment of  graceful  and  picturesque  effect,  is  insigni- 
ficant with  those  who  after  fixing  those  features  beyond 
recall,  then  and  then  only  confer  with  the  landscape  art- 
ist. Thus,  inexperienced  persons  continually  deceive 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  no  art  is  riquired  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  grounds  for  the  domestic  use  of  the 
family  residence  beyond  the  exercise  of  intuitive  skill 
and'ingenuity,  and  nearly  everyone  imagines  until  he 
has  tried,  that  he  can  do  it  to  suit  himself  much  better 
than  another  can  do  it  for  him.  Many  a one  finds  in 
the  end  that  he  pays  dearly  for  his  error. 

“It  has  been  the  common  plan  to  break  up  seemingly 
and  purposely  every  possible  stretch  of  lawn  and  vista 
by  roads  and  paths,  and  no  country  house  was  supposed 
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to  be  comp’eted  until  the  road  from  the  main  entrance 
circled  an  entire  house.  Roads  should  be  regarded 
purcl}'  as  convtnient  accesses  to  buildings.  They  are 
no:  orn  imental  things  in  themselves,  and  are  more  or 
less  blemislies  ujjon  the  landscape.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  them  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
This  can  be  secured  by  studying  the  curves  and  grades 
of  the  natural  surfaces,  by  a careful  arrangement  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  using  a material  for  the  road- 
bed which  would  be  as  unobstrusive  as  possible  in  color. 

“Vines  alone  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  unite 
the  house  and  grounds.  Hardy  shrubs  should  form  the 
enc  rcling  garment,  which  should  be  high  in  some 
places,  lo.v  in  others,  or  here  dense  and  massive,  there 
light  and  graceful,  now  clinging  closely  to  the  walls,  and 
now  spreading  away  a little,  or  running  along  beyond 
the  end  of  the  house  to  boiuRr  a path.  They  should 
follow  the  outlines  of  the  house  and  accent  these  while 
uniting  the  buildings,  as  a whole,  with  its  site,  or  should 
be  massed  in  angles  and  intersections  of  roads.  An 
overdose  of  shrubs  should  be  avoided. 

“It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time  in  this  country 
to  plant  along  the  foundations  of  suburban  houses 
flower  beds,  or  strips  filled  with  annuals  and  te  tier 
ornamental  plants.  The  work  is  done,  the  effect  is  pro- 
ducer! for  the  season  only.  When  winter  comes,  naked- 
ness returns  in  a worse  shape  than  if  no  flowers  had 
been  planted.  Flower  beds  in  themselves  are  but  formal 
things,  and  yet  we  see  them  in  the  mirlst  of  grounds 
which  have  been  laid  out  according  to  naturalistic 
unsymmetrical  lines.  No  place  could  be  worse  for  a 
mass  of  brilliant  color  than  in  the  center  of  a stretch 
of  bright  green,  shaven  turf,  for  it  destroys  all  unity, 
repose  and  breadth.  * * There  are  cases  where 

colored  foliage  or  flowers  can  be  used  with  good  effect, 
on  the  edges  of  shrubbery  for  instance,  just  as  a bit  of 
bright  color  serves  to  particularize  an  attractive  feature 
in  a room  or  in  a picture;  but,  in  general,  the  quiet 
peacefulness  of  the  lawn,  with  its  ever  varying  tints  of 
greens  and  the  graceful  outlines  of  trees,  should  never 
be  disturbed  by  gorgeous  and  striking  combinations  of 
color. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the 
true  English  garden,  and  what  is  true  of  England  should 
be  true  of  America.  Study  to  get  the  widest  expanse 
of  lawns,  framed  in  with  trees  and  shrubs  in  keeping 
with  the  local  landscape.  Local  plants  are  an  essential 
foundation  and  exotics  should  be  chosen  with  rare 
discretion. 

“The  partly  open  feature  of  a landscape  is  most 
essential  if  we  would  have  beautiful  grounds,  for  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  vistas  at  various  points,  for 
admitting  cool  breezes  and  sunshine,  for  the  effects  of 
light  and  shadow,  and,  most  important  of  all,  for  that 
degree  of  general  repose  and  breadth,  without  which  no 
landscape  can  be  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  a rule,  the  masses  must  in  all  small  areas  be 
planted  along  the  outlying  portions  of  the  turf  places, 
keeping  the  centers  free,  but  showing  open  \istas 
skirted  by  margins  of  woody  growth,  which  tend  to  give 
an  enlarged  idea  of  the  size  of  the  grounds  so  treated. 

“The  rapid  construction  of  tall  buildings  and  the 
massing  of  humanity  in  cities  make  one  of  the  reasons 
why  thinking  men  have  been  forced  to  consider  the 
question  of  air  holes  for  cities  or  open  spaces  for 
breathing,  in  the  shape  of  parks,  wheelways,  promen- 
ades and  boulevards,  and  last  but  not  least  play  grounds 
for  poor  children.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  costs 


a city  like  disease.  City  life  is  essentially  artificial- 
Its  greatest  alleviation  are  parkways  and  parks,  and  one 
part  of  the  higher  education  of  the  city  is  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  enjoy  nature  — how  to  get  into  fiesh  air, 
into  the  parks,  under, the  trees,  on  to  .he  grass,  down  on 
their  knees  in  worship  of  nature’s  God.  There  are 
many  great  hearted  men  of  wealth  who  might  have  their 
names  carried  down  with  the  ages  if  they  would  only 
give  or  imrchase  f(jr  the  people  of  the  cities  where  they 
have  made  their  fortunes  land  for  park  purposes. 
Nothing  is  so  undying  as  the  name  of  a man  associated 
with  a large  public  park  near  a great  city.  It  is  borne 
dowm  from  generation  to  generation,  linking  the  donor’s 
name  with  the  park  which  he  makes  the  heritage  of  the 
people  for  all  coming  time.” 


GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LVI. 

LAMIA  LES. 

THE  VERBENA,  MONARDA,  AND  AJUGA  ALLIANCE. 

This  is  a considerable  and  widely  distributed 
group  of  19  tribes,  224  genera,  and  3858  species. 
Superficially  the  plants  may  best  be  distinguished 
by  their  more  or  less  bilabiate  flowers  ( with  excep- 
tions as  in  the  anomalous  Plantageae)  by  the 
prevalence  of  square  or  sharp  angled  stems,  oppo- 
site leaves,  and  flowers  generally  disposed  in 
axiliary  or  other  whorls  forming  elongated  spikes 
or  capitate  clusters.  Many  of  the  distinctions  are 
founded  upon  the  disposition  of  the  ovules,  and  the 
character  of  the  seeds.  Blue  is  a prevalent  color 
among  the  flowers,  but  the  variation  is  consider- 
able, while  variegated  foliage  is  a greatly  appre 
ciated  characteristic  of  several  genera.  Many  aro- 
matic herbs  which  yield  antiseptic  perfumes  are 
found  in  the  group,  and  there  are  a few  esculent 
tubers  less  well  known  to  the  United  States.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  chiefly  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical, but  a few  are  hardy  in  warm  temperate 
regions.  The  majority  of  species  hardy  at  the 
north  are  herbs,  and 
a gardener  consult- 
ing herbarium 
sheets  would  pro- 
nounce a large  pro- 
portion weedy  trash. 

Myoporuvi  is  a 
genus  of  treesand 
shrubs  in  20  species 
from  the  warm  parts 
of  China  and  Japan, 

Australia,  New  Zea- 

1 j ..1  T)  T HEBENSTRKTI.X,  COMOSA  VAR. 

land,  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  Malaisia.  M.  verucosum  and  M.  laetum 
are  in  California  collections  and  are  reputed  to  stand 
drought  well.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  M.  parvi- 
folium,  M.  montanum  and  M.  crassifolium  would 
be  useful.  They  have  mostly  white  or  light  col- 
ored flowers  followed  by  pretty  berries. 
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Hebenstretia  m 20  species  are  South  African 
and  Abyssinian. 

Globularia  in  13  species  are  herbs  or  sub-shrubs 
largely  from  the  Mediterranean  regions.  A few 
from  central  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  G. 
trichosanlha  and  G.  vulgaris  are  used  at  the  north 
and  G.  alypum  with 
bright  blue  heads  of 
flowers  is  a good  win- 
ter flowering  plant  in 
California. 

Lantana  has  45  or 
more  species  and  a 
number  of  varieties  na- 
tives for  the  most  part 
of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  three 
or  four,  including  L. 
camara,  reaching  the 
Mexican  border  in 
Texas.  Others  are 
found  in  Asia  and  Af- 

, , VERBENA  X SEEDEING. 

rica.  i hey  have  be- 
come extensively  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the 
sub-tropics  where  they  are  used  as  hedges.  The 
dwarf  varieties  are  still  quite  popular  as  summer 
bedding  plants. 

Lippia  again  is  largely  a sub-tropical  American 
genus  of  90  species,  but  with  species  in  several 
other  warm  countries.  L.  citriodora  is  the  well 
known  “lemon  verbena’’  forming  a large  straggling 
shrub  in  Southern  California  and  similar  climates, 
and  even  in  the  southernmost  parts  of  England. 
Two  or  three  slender  branching  shrubby  kinds 
are  found  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  of  which  L.  lycio- 
ides  is  the  most  agreeably  scented.  Some  of  the 
low  creeping  species  have  been  suggested  and  used 
as  a substitute  for  grass  in  dry  climates. 

Stachytarpheta  is  a good  sized  genus  of  tropical 
American  rather  weedy  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
with  reddish  orange  and  various  shades  of  blue, 
violet  and  purple  flowers  in  spikes.  The  blue  S. 
Jamaicensis  is  found  in  south  I'lorida,  and  S.  mu- 
tabilis  with  changeable  orange  flowers  is  grown  in 
Southern  California. 

Verbena  has  80  species  mostly  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  American.  There  are  about  18  species 
mostly  native  to  the  south  western  states,  with  the 
pretty  South  American  V.  venosa  adventive  in 
Texas  and  hardy  well  northward,  and  the  weedy 
European  “vervain” — whose  odor  is  said  to  kill 
microbes  in  less  than  an  hour! — widely  scattered. 
Austraha  has  one  species.  The  superb  garden 
forms  are  healthier  when  raised  from  seed,  and  are 
quite  hardy  at  the  south,  where,  however,  a 
“norther”  often  destroys  their  full  flowered  beauty 


— but  they  soon  recover.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  species  have  contributed  to  these,  but 
V.  bipinnatifida,  V.  aubletia  and  V.  venosa  should 
be  worked  over  again  for  a hardy  set. 

Cilharcxylnm  is  a genus  in  20  species  of  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  American  trees.  The  “fiddle 
wood,’’  C.  villosum,  is  found  in  south  Florida, 
where  it  is  but  little  more  than  a shrub. 

Duranta  has  but  four  or  five  shrubby  species 
distributed  between  tropical  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Bolivia  and  Mexico.  D.  Plumieri  extends 
northward  to  the  Florida  “Keys.”  It  is  hardy  as 
to  its  roots  up  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  on  south 
walls  sometimes  produces  its  pretty  blue  flowers. 
There  is  also  a white  variety  and  both  produce  yel- 
low or  yellowish  berries  in  localities  further  south. 

Callicarpa  is  in  30  species  natives  of  North 
America  and  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  parts  of 
America,  Asia  and  Pol)  nesia.  C.  Americana  and 
its  white  fruited  variety,  (now  offered  in  Southern 
nurseries)  is  found  from  Virginia  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  hardy  to  Lake  Erie — prob- 
ably with  protection'.  C.  Japonica  and  C.  purpurea 
are  also  in  cultivation.  These  shrubs  are  admir- 
able for  their  purple,  blue  and  white  berries  in  the 
middle  states.  All  are  better  cut  back  in  spring. 

Tectona  in  three  species  are  famous  trees  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Malasia.  T.  grandis  is  largely 
used  by  British  naval  architects,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  woods  for  all  purposes.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  and  will  sometime  be  so  perhaps,  in  the 
Philippines. 

Gniel'ni'i  has  eight  species  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, with  G.  Leichardtii  extending  south  to  New 
South  Wales  where  it  is  regarded  as  their  most 
valuable  timber.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  kinds 
are  also  fine  trees. 

Vitex  “chaste  trees”  are  in  75  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  found  in  tropical  and  temperate  Asia, 
Southern  Europe  and  other  warm  regions.  V. 
Agnus-Castus  at  the  South  grows  to  a small  tree 
and  has  spikes  of  blue  or  whitish  flowers.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  as  a sub-shrub  further  north,  as  is 
also  V.  incisa  from  China.  V.  littoralis  is  a large 
tree  in  New  Zealand. 

Oxera  is  a New  Caledonian  genus  said  to  have 
10  species  in  that  island?  O.  pulchella  is  a hand- 
some free  flowering  climber  which  has  been  intro- 
duced to  Southern  California.  It  has  greenish  or 
yellowish  white  flowers. 

Holmskioldia  is  a genus  of  four  species.  The 
Himalayan  H.  sanguinum  used  to  be  in  collections 
and  flower  handsomely  full  or  orange  red  flow'ers 
when  planted  out  during  summer.  It  would  prob- 
ably prove  hardy  in  the  lower  south. 

James  MacPherscu . 
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The  board  of  park  commissioners,  Peoria,  111.,  has  passed 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  which  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $122,336  during  the  ensuing  year, 

* * * 


The  women  of  Lamar,  Mo.,  are  urging  the  creation  of  a 
city  park.  The  Lamar  Educational  association  has  made  a 
proposition  to  the  ladies  which  promises  to  aid  in  realizing  the 
park  project. 


A special  election  has  been  held  in  Waukegan,  111.,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a park  district  shall  be  created  which 
shall  embrace  the  towmship  of  Waukegan.  Up  to  time  of  going 
to  press  the  result  of  the  election  is  not  known.  Waukegan 
sadly  needs  parks. 

* * * 


A large  amount  of  work  in  the  w'ay  of  improvement  has 
been  carried  oi't  this  season  in  the  parks  of  Denver,  Colo. 
Among  the  prominent  parks  is  City  park,  a natural  tract  of  320 
acres,  of  which  some  115  acres  have  been  improved.  It  is 
especially  noted  for  its  beautiful  lawns. 

* * * 

The  business  men  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  are  manifesting  a 
commendable  spirit  in  relation  to  maintaining  interest  in  their 
plaza  park.  They  have  during  the  summer  subscribed  |roo  per 
month  to  furnish  music  and  when  the  time  expires  for  the 
regular  musical  entertainments  the  subscription  will  be  con- 
tinued to  furnish  an  appropriate  fountain  as  an  embellishment 
for  their  park. 

* * * 

The  executiive  council  of  Boston  has  advertised  for  bids  for 
removing  the  buildings  east  of  the  state  house,  between  Mt. 
Vernon,  Beacon  and  Bowdoin  streets.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  long  delayed  development  of  the  state  house  park  is  about 
to  be  inaugurated.  The  act  to  establish  a state  house  park  was 
passed  in  1S93,  but  actual  work  has  been  put  off  from  time  to 
time  until  this  final  action. 

* * * 

A new  rule  of  the  park  board,  ^Minneapolis,  Minn.,  relative 
to  petitions  for  the  planting  of  trees  decrees  that  such  petitions 
must  be  presented  this  fall  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  next  year. 
Under  the  new  plan,  the  board  is  able  to  determine  on  the 
assessments  at  $5  per  forty  feet  for  all  tree  planting  next  ye^r, 
and  arrange  appropriations  accordi^gl}^  The  park  board  now 
has  40  miles  of  trees  planted  and  under  its  care. 

» * * 


Starr  Garden  park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  concerning  w'hich  so 
much  has  at  times  been  written,  will  be  wlien  completed  an 
ideal  small  cit’-  park.  In  size  it  is  only  one  regulation  city 
block  but  its  location  at  Sixth  and  Lombard  streets  will  mater- 
ially help  the  health  of  that  congested  portion  of  the  city.  An 
appropriation  of  $S,ooo  is  available  for  its  improvement.  The 
improvement  w’ork  will  consist  of  grading,  laying  cement  curbs 
and  walks  and  erecting  a pavilion  and  fountain.  After  the  con- 
.etructive  work  is  completed,  which  embraces  a sand  bank  and 
a -wading  pool  for  children,  City  Forester  Lewis  will  carry  out  a 
planting  scheme.  * * 


A valuable  addition  to  the  educational  interests  of  Bakers- 
field, Ca'if.,  is  the  pub  ic  library,  which  was  accepted  by  the 


city  authorities  last  spring.  It  w'as  the  gift^of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Beale  and  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  mem- 
ory of  General  E.  F.  Beale,  for  many  years  a resident  of  the 
place.  In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beale  in  presenting  the  building 
he  alluded  to  the  affection  which  his  father  had  had  for  the 
town  and  wishing  to  erect  a memorial  to  his  name,  he  and  his 
mother  had  concluded  that  a public  library  would  be  as  endur- 
ing a monument  as  could  be  erected.  In  this  sentiment  Mr. 
Beale  will  be  warmly  seconded. 

* * •*■ 

A park  project  is  being  inaugurated  at  York,  Neb.,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  some  new  features.  A native 
forest  on  a creek  will  be  utilized  and  special  groups  or  sections 
will  be  laid  out  in  appropriate  locations.  There  will  be  a 
Rocky  mountain  section  on  a steep  hillside,  containing  speci- 
mens of  its  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  and  likewise  a Black  Hills  sec- 
tion. It  is  also  intended  to  provide  Japanese  and  Chinese 
groups.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  a north  slope  has  been 
secured.  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mercial club  of  York,  and  president  of  the  Nebraska  Park  and 
Forest  association,  is  chairman  of  the  above  park  committee, 
and  is  an  enthusiast  in  this  work  in  its  relation  to  the  state 
interests. 

» » * 

In  connection  with  a previous  note  on  the  progressive  spirit 
manifested  by  certain  residents  in  Bluff  City,  Kansas,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  mayor,  Mr.  James  Glover,  affords  suggestions 
to  others.  He  write=:  “It  has  become  a custom,  a fad,  for  rich 
men  to  endow  libraries.  This  country  is  well  supplied  wdth 
reading  matter;  the  daily  press  alone  is  a library,  and  I cannot 
help  but  think  that  more  parks,  larger  playgrounds  about  the 
city  .-chool  buildings  would  be  a be'ter  outlay  of  money  than  a 
heap  of  books  in  a gorgeous  building  where  poor  children  never 
go  and  many  of  them  who  do  w’ere  better  out  romping  in  the 
pure  air.  Large  cities  can  have  parks.  They  have  the  property 
to  tax  and  raise  funds;  it  requires  only  the  disposition  to  do  it, 
but  villages  and  small  towns  often  lack  both.  We  have  been 
very  successful  and  accomplished  a good  deal  with  the  means 
at  hand,  but  it  was  love,  not  money  that  did  the  work.  Now 
our  people  are  educated  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  easier  to  con- 
tinue than  it  was  to  begin  and  we  look  forward  to  greater 
success.” 

» * « 

In  a speech  on  Fanners’  dajq  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Dr.  J ihn 
D.  Ouackenbos,  of  Columbia  university,  after  expatiating  on 
the  natural  beauties  of  New  Hampshire,  thus  expressed  himself 
on  the  “bill-board”  nuisance:  “A  great  civilization  like  ours 
resents  expression  in  mulilated  forests,  denuded  mountains, 
flowed  like  margins  with  their  hideous  girdles  of  dead  timber, 
stony  channels  of  dried  streams,  emptied  like  basins;  trees  and 
rocks  disfigured  with  advertisements — the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  inward  and  reprehensible  apath)-.  Ruthless  adver- 
tisers, in  deliberate  contempt  of  our  feelings  and  our  property 
rights  in  the  scenery,  are  everywhere  disfiguring  the  face  of 
nature  with  the  flaring  placards  of  nostrum  proprietors;  dry 
goods  and  hardware  dealers,  agents  for  farm  machinery.  Huge 
field  boards  intercept  the  most  inspiring  views  with  disgusting 
portraitures  in  color  of  stage  and  circus  brutalities;  barn  sides 
painted  black,  proclaim,  in  colossal  saffron  letters,  the  virtues 
of  potassium  iodide  under  the  pseudonym  of  sarsaparilla;  and 
every  fence  rail  commends  to  the  passer-by  the  comforts  of 
Dutchess  trousers  or  the  sedative  effects  of  L.  M.  cough  drops. 
Time  was  when  the  scenery  and  the  outlook  needed  no  protec- 
tion; now  there  exists  an  organized  intent  to  destroy  both — the 
i laleniable  birthright  of  the  community,  with  the  object  of 
adding  to  the  gains  of  a handful  of  traders.” 
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The  perpetual  care  fund  of  Elmwood  cemetery,  Sherbrooke, 
Canada,  now  amounts  to  over  |5,ooo,  a fact  considered  very 
satisfactory  by  the  officials,  as  promising  that  eventually  all  lot- 
owners  will  ava  1 themselves  of  its  advantages. 

The  new  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the  Riverview  Cemeter}' 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  are  being  laid  out  on  plans  designed  by 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  O.  C.  Nailnr,  and  under  his  super- 
v’e’on.  Perpetual  care  and  lawn  plan  are  the  guiding  principles. 

The  work  of  removing  the  bo  lies  from  the  old  St.  Johns 
cemetery,  Clinton,  Mass.,  is  about  completed.  Already  there 
have  been  over  3600  bodies  taken  up  and  transferred  to  the 
new  cemetery  in  Lanca.ster,  Ma.ss. 

* * * 

West  Superior,  Wis.,  which  has  unt  l a recent  date  lacked 
somewhat  for  cemetery  accommodation,  has  turned  over  a new 
leaf  and  is  liable  to  have  a surplus.  Over  six  organizbtif  ns 
have  been  laying  plans  for  new  cemeteries,  four  of  which  have 
purchased  ground. 

^ ^ 

The  Ladies’  Cemetery  association  of  Grinnell,  la.,  have 
purchased  an  additional  12  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  and 
intend  to  move  and  enlarge  their  present  greenhouse.  They 
have  found  the  greenhouse  a profitable  adjunct  and  besides 
propagating  all  their  own  plants  they  dispose  of  quite  a number 
adding  considerably  to  the  income. 

* * * 

Commissions  as  deputy  marshals  have  been  issued  to  Sid- 
ney J.  Hare,  superintendent,  and  E.  J.  Walter,  assistant  super- 
intendent, of  Forest  Hill  cemeter}’,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
neie  .sity  for  these  commissions  arises  from  petty  lawlessness  of 
drivers  and  boys  who  carelessly  injure  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
and  about  the  cemetery.  This  is  a suggestive  bit  of  news  which 
might  be  of  benefit  elsewhere. 


The  burial  ground  at  Saltillo,  Mexico,  wherein  are  interred 
the  remains  of  the  500  Ame.ican  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  or  died  in  hosp  tal  has  been  a neglected 
spot.  Many  of  the  bones  have  been  forever  lost — washed  away 
by  a stream  that  cuts  through  a corner  of  the  original  cemeter}’. 
The  I'.  S.  government  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  removal 
of  the  remains  to  the  National  cemetery  at  San  .\ntonio,  Texas, 
and  the  preliminary  steps  are  now  1 e'.ng  taken  to  that  end. 

* • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Cemetery  as.so- 
ciation  held  in  June  was  satisfactory.  The  sales  of  lots  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $10,003  50,  and  the  receipts  for  perpaturl  care 
for  the  year  reached  f r4,739  50,  being  13,461.50  o 1 new  lots  and 
$11,278  on  old.  There  now  remain  some  200  lots  not  under 
pe-petual  care.  Considerable  money  was  spent  during  the  } ear 
on  maintanance  and  improvement.  The  cemetery  was  incor- 
porated .\pril  5,  1855,  and  purchaser  of  'and  gave  an  area  of  be- 
tween 30  and  35  acres;  it  now  covers  iiS  ac  es. 

* * * 

Oakridge  cemetery,  Marshall,  Mich.,  now  contains  an  area 
of  55  acres,  including  17  acres  recently  purchased  and  which 
has  been  laid  out  partly  under  perpetual  care  and  on  the  lawn 
plan.  It  has  connection  with  the  city  water  supply  givingf 
ample  water  facil  ties.  .Lbout  one  hundred,  lots  in  all  are  under 
perpetual  care.  At  a re<  eat  meeting  t'le  cemetery  board  do- 
nated a fine  plot  of  ground  to  the  Grand  Army  Post  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a monument.  The  cemetery  is  in  ex 'el- 
lent  condition  financially  and  other  wi  e. 

» » * 

The  cemetery  association  of  Mitchell,  S Dak.,  in  which 
the  wcmen  are  actively  interested,  is  rapidly  transforming  the 
cemett  ry,  and  the  co  itrast  bet  veen  the  pr  s nt  and  past  is  vary 
marked.  The  lawn  plan  is  being  worked  up  to  as  fast  as  pas- 
sible and  among  the  latest  imp-ovements  is  a new  artesian  well 
for  better  water  service.  A neat  cattage  with  parch  and  climb- 
ing vines,  trees  planted,  avenues  1 lid  out.  two  flowing  wells 
with  w.rter  service  throughout  the  grounds,  are  among  the  per- 
manent results  of  the  work  of  the  association. 

* * * 


St.  Mary’s  cemetery,  Kingston,  Ontario,  has  been  greatly 
developed  and  improved  in  the  past  year.  The  vault  has  been 
rebuilt,  a large  amount  of  planting  done  and  new  sections  devel- 
oped. More  la.^d  has  been  added  which  has  been  laid  out  and 
partially  improved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Smith, 
architect.  The  work  will  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  funds 
will  permit. 

* 


The  public  demand  for  a crematorium  in  Mount  Royal 
cemetery,  Montreal,  C.mada,  in  connection  with  w’hich  there 
were  legal  complications  touching  the  financial  requirements, 
has  resulted  in  ih;  offer  of  Sir  Wm.  C.  Macdonald  to  build  the 
Structure  at  his  own  expense.  The  offer  has  been  accepted  by 
the  cemetery  authorities  and  a committee  has  been  appointed 
to  carry  the  project  through,  work  on  which  will  be  vigor  )U^ly 
prosecuted. 

‘ * » » 

The  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  board  of  health  seem  determined 
to  push  the  case  con.e-ning  the  improper  interment  of  the 
victims  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  fire  by  the  Flower  Hill 
Cemetery  company.  The  cemetery  officials  declare  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  board  of  health  were  complied  w ith  and  repu- 
diate the  ordinances  of  the  Nor  h Borgen  board.  In  case  of 
suit  going  against  cemetery  company  the  fines  w’ill  amount  to 
$8,000. 


In  the  matter  of  perpetual  care  in  small  cemeteries,  Mrs. 
AdelaMe  W.  Wright,  secretary  Rocky  Hill  cemetery,  Ro;ky 
Hill,  Conn.,  informs  us  that  some  half  a dozen  p-ears  ago  two 
ladies  took  into  consideration  the  providing  of  a fund  for  such 
a purpose  and  formed  an  association  called  the  Rocky  Hill 
cemetery  trust  fund,  with  four  men  and  tw’o  women  as  trustees, 
and  a d'-posit  of  $go  to  start  with.  They  have  now  $1200  on 
deposit,  mostly  in  sums  of  $roo  per  lot.  They  consider  it  very 
successful,  both  from  the  perpetual  care  side  and  the  influence 
it  has  had  in  the  better  care  of  the  whole  cemetery. 

* » » 

The  Boston,  Mass.,  Record  gives  the  following:  The  most 
extraordinary  development  of  the  “Jim  Crow’’  law  appears  in 
the  Arlington  National  ceme'ery,  located  upon  land  formerly 
owned  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  In  a remote  portion  a space  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  bodies  of  colored  troops  who  die  from 
wounds  in  battle  or  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  and  no  white 
sold;e.-s’  bodies  are  permitted,  under  any  circumstance,=  , to  be 
buried  in  the  ground  set  ; s de  for  colored  soldi- rs.  This  j i es 
a gr  ;at  opportunity  to  the  Virgini  ms  accused  of  discriminating 
against  the  colored  ritizens  of  the  Old  Dominion  by  making 
them  ride  in  c.  rs  separate  from  the  whites.  They  retort  that 
Arlington  cemetery  is  a justification  of  their  prohil  ition  if  a 
mixmg  of  the  whites  and  blacks. 
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The  Cottony  Scale. — Pulvinaria  Innomerabilis. 

Charlotte,  Vt.,  July  2,  1900. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Dear  Sir: — I am  just  home  from  the  west  and  while  in 
Chicago  and  one  or  two  other  places  near  that  city  I noticed 
what  I took  to  be  a scale  on  the  underside  of  the  branches  of  the 
Silver  Maples.  It  was  abundant  in  Humboldt  and  Garfield 
parks  and  out  at  LaGrange  I found  it  much  more  so.  I found 
a trace  of  it  up  at  Racine,  though  only  a trace.  I dare  say  this 
is  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  things,  but 
as  I never  had  seen  it  before  I wondered  if  it  was  confined  to 
that  particular  location.  I could  not  find  it  on  any  other  tree 
than  the  Acer  dasycarpum.  I looked  for  it  up  at  Rdgerton  and 
Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  but  did  not  see  it  there.  I am  anxious 
to  know  what  it  is  and  how  far  it  has  spread. 

Yours  truly,  F.  H.  horsford. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  is  present  everywhere  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  I have  seen  it  from  Waukegan  to  Elgin  and  all 
around  Chicago.  This  scale  insect  is  found  usually  on  the  soft 
maple,  acer  dasycarpum,  and  its  varieties,  and  is  therefrom  also 
called  the  “cottony  maple  scale,”  but  it  is  just  as  plentiful  on 
some  of  the  Crataegus  species,  especially  on  C.  tomentosa  and 
coccinea;  it  also  infests  the  ash-leaved  maple,  acer  negundo, 
and  1 have  seen  it  on  the  honey  locust,  gleditchia  triacanthus 
and  G.  enermis.  This  louse  first  settles  on  the  leaves  and  later 
migrates  to  the  twigs  where  it  is  easily  noticed  by  the  waxy  or 
cottony  egg  mass.  The  proper  time  to  fight  it  is  at  its  early 
stage,  June,  and  can  be  done  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion. Its  natural  enemy  is  a beetle  belonging  to  the  lady-bug 
section  and  is  found  at  work  in  the  egg  mass  quite  frequently. 

'James  Jensen. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Cottony  Maple  scale,  pulvinaria  innumerabilis,  made 
its  appearance  in  Milwaukee  two  years  ago  and  did  consider- 
able damage  last  summer,  in  many  cases  causing  the  death  of 
the  tree  attacked.  This  summer  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  bad. 
Its  attacks  as  far  as  I have  obs,.rved  are  confined  to  the  soft  or 
silver  maple.  Remedy,  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  stamp  it  out.  J.  Currie. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  this  year  from  the  maple  bark 
louse  or  cottony  scale  but  had  considerable  last  year.  Our 
great  pest  this  year  is  the  green-striped  maj^le  worm,  anisota 
rubicunda.  Many  large  maples  are  entirely  stripped  of  leaves 
and  parts  of  our  grounds  look  like  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Sid.  J.  Hare. 
Chicago,  III. 

The  scale  is  a very  large  one  about  % inch  across.  We  find 
a few  scattered  specimens  on  all  our  silver  maples.  It  is  not 
abundant  but  is  well  distributed  as  nearly  every  tree  has  a few. 
A somewhat  superficial  search  has  failed  to  locate  it  on  the 
Norways  or  any  other  tree.  IV.  N.  Rudd. 

* * * 

Azaleas. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  27,  1900 
Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Dear  Sir: — It  was  a surprise  to  me  to  read  in  Mr.  Jensen’s 
notes  on  az  ileas  that  the  Ghent  varieties  ‘ ‘are  rarely  seen  in 
parks  and  gardens.  One  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  their 


tenderness,  which  at  present  precludes  their  adaptability  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  middle  states. T Isn’t  this  a little  mis- 
leading? The  general  impression  is-  that  Ghent  azaleas  are 
anything  but  tender.  My  own  observations  are  that  they  stand 
10“’  to  15°  below  zero  without  any  injury  whatever.  Although 
there  are  doubtless  exposed  situations  where  they  would  not 
thrive,  nursery  firms  in  Pennsylvania  have  sent  them  to  custom- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  many  year.s,  with  no  complaint 
of  their  lack  of  hardiness.  J.  M . 

« * * 

Planting  Single  Graves. 

New  York,  July  30,  1900. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Dear  Sir: — I think  Mr.  Rudd  is  crowding  me  a little 
unkindly  when  he  limits  my  planting  of  perennials,  annuals 
and  bushes  to  “a  grave  space  one  and  one-half  by  four  feet.” 
This  is  surely  gardening  or  landscape  gardening  o.i  an  uncom- 
fortably small  scale,  and  extreme  cases  like  this  are  hardly  fair 
tests  of  the  value  of  general  suggestions  such  as  I made  in  my 
article. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  planting  very  small 
cemetery  lots  is  probably  to  include  a number  of  them  in  one 
scheme  of  treatment.  If  they  must  be  treated  separately,  they 
may  be  planted  even  with  bedding  plants  without  arranging 
them  into  stars  or  anchors  or  floorcloth  patterns.  As  for  the 
“white  or  delicate  pink  geranium”  that  is  merely  a matter  of 
taste.  If  Mr.  Rudd,  after  looking  with  cleared  ejes  on  the 
annuals  and  perennials,  prefers  his  geranium,  I cannot  dispute 
his  right  to  do  so.  For  my  part,  I would  prefer  most  of  the 
annuals  and  perennials  that  do  not  grow  too  tall  and  last  a 
reasonably  long  time  in  bloom.  If  I am  asked  to  name  any 
particular  one,  the  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  dwarf  nasturtiums. 

H.  A.  Caparn. 

NOTES. 

Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  buildings.  Borough  of  Queens,  Brookl3n,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
crematory  in  Long  Island  cit3G  The  building  is  to  be  40x49 
feet  with  an  incineration  chamber  25x16  feet,  and  it  will  cost 
$20,000. 

^ -3^ 

Competitive  plans  for  the  aqu  rium  building  to  be  built  by 
the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be 
received  by  that  b dy  unAl  October  45,  and  the  jury  of  archi- 
tects to  award  the  prize  will  have  until  Octob  r 25  for  their 
decision.  With  all  this  it  is  not  expected  that  actual  work  will 
begin  before  next  spring. 

* * * 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Red  Wing.  Minn  , who  has  given  the 
subject  of  country  cemeteries  much  attention,  says  in  the  local 
newspaper:  “The  first  great  need  of  the  country  cemetery  is 
organization  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  improvement.  The 
next  is  the  adoption  of  a predetermined  effort  to  improve. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  these  successive  steps  are  loo 
self-evident  to  need  explanation.  The  clearing  out  of  weeds 
and  objectionable  accumulations,  of  vegetable  debris,  the  mend- 
ing of  roads  and  paths,  the  mowing  of  grass  where  it  is  w’orth 
saving  and  the  sowing  of  it  to  lawn  surface,  are  among  the  first 
steps  to  renovate  the  country  burial  ground.  Then  might  fol- 
low the  planting  of  shade  and  memorial  trees,  the  filling  in  of 
exposed  and  vacant  places  with  appropriate  shrubs  and  the 
planting  of  vines  and  trailers  to  embellish  the  boundary  fences. 
With  the  improvements  carried  so  far  it  n ight  be  a good  time 
to  formulate  and  adopt  rules  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
what  had  been  done  as  well  as  the  eontkiued  care  of  the 
grounds  by  the  lot  owners  and  all  interested.’"’ 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Clothilde  Soopert  Rose. 

The  following  interesting  communication 
relating  to  the  Clothilde  Soupert  rose, 
recently  referred  to  in  our  “Seasonable 
Suggestions,”  will  be  read  with  great 
interest.  The  lady  w’ho  sends  them  is  a 
well-known  enthusiastic  horticulturist. 
Commendation  of  her  treatment  of  the 
rose  bed  is  unnecessary'.  Her  success 
proves  it  to  be  just  what  this  grand  rose 
requires: 

CrownpoinT,  Ixd.,  July  1st,  1900. 
Mr.  Meehan, 

Dear  Sir; — Have  just  been  reading 
your  “Seasonable  Suggestions”  in  Park 
AND  Cemetery  for  June,  where  you 
speak  of  the  Clothilde  Soupert  rose  for 
cemetery'  planting  and  describe  it  as 
“hardy  from  New  York  southw'ard,” — so 
I want  to  report  to  y'ou  that  we  have  a 
small  1 ed  of  Clothilde  Soupert  roses  in 
our  cemetery  lot  here,  which  has  been  a 
great  success  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
bed  is,  perhaps,  4x5  feet  and  contains  18 
plants  and  is  placed  east  of  the  family 
monument,  which  gives  a little  protec- 
tion from  the  drying  west  winds.  We 
observe  the  fine  t roses  to  be  nearest  the 
stone  and  from  the  first  of  June  until 
November  it  is  a sheet  of  bloom.  The 
care  given  it  is  to  cut  the  plants  down  in 
fall  and  cover  with  eight  inches  of  ma- 
nure. The  finest  of  the  manure  is  left  for 
a mulch  in  summer  and  the  bed  kept 
weeded  and  watered  and  two  or  three 
plants  replaced  in  spring — the  corner 
ones  are  apt  to  winter  kill.  If  the  winter 
proves  unusually  severe  some  tar  paper  is 
added.  The  cemetery  is  some  feet  higher 
than  the  town  and  so  windsw'ep':  that  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  even  geraniums  there 
growing  thriftily.  It  is  also  the  custom 
to  raise  the  lots  6 or  8 inches.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  naturally  heavy  clay  soil, 
and  I ascribe  the  success  of  this  rose  bed 
to  the  added  good  black  soil  and  the 
drainage  given  by'  the  raised  lot,  and,  I 
may  justly  say,  that  ii*  spite  of  these 
inartistic  raised  lots  our  cemetery  is  the 
best  kept  small  one  that  I have  ever  seen. 
Northern  Indiana  is  not  by  any  means  a 
paradi  e for  rose  lovers  and  growers  and 
we  ^nd  this  Clothilde  Soupert  rose  the 
best  one  rose  to  grow,  the  hardiest  and 
freest  ever  blooming  rose. 

Yours  truly,  B. 

Fertilizers. 

An  interesting  note  on  the  relative 
money  value  of  chemicals  and  horse 
manure  is  the  following  from  The  Flor- 
ists' Exchange-.  In  reply  to  your  en- 
quiry of  a few  days  since,  which  reads  as 


follows:  “Can  there  be  furnished  in  100 
pounds  of  chemicals,  at  a cost  not  exceed- 
ing $3,  as  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  as  is  contained  in  one 
ton  of  horse  manure?  Signed,  Market 
Gardener,”  we  would  say  that  a ton  of 
good  horse  manure  contains  about  12 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  6 pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  12  pounds  of  potash.  At 
present  market  prices  of  chemicals,  these 
amounts  of  plant  food  are  worth  about 
$2.50,  provided  we  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  questi  n of  avail  ibility'. 
For  $3  we  could  purchase  the  follow'ing 
amount  of  plant  food:  15  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  8 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  form  of  acid  phosphate  and  16  pounds 
of  actual  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate 
of  potash. — L.  L.  YanSlyke,  Chemist, 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

» » » 

Hardy  Evergreens. 

When  in  search  of  evergreens  particu- 
larly hardy  and  yet  very  choice,  do  not 
overlook  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 
This  native  inhabitant  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  endures  the  v'ery  coldest  tem- 
peratures, and  w'hen  well  established  will 
make  one  of  the  prettiest  decorative 
evergreens,  in  color  and  form,  that  can 
be  desired.  It  grows  just  rapidly  enough 
to  avoid  an  unnatural  compactness,  yet 
always  maintains  a regular,  symmetrical 
growth  that  makes  it  prominent  among 
other  evergreens.  Seedlings  yield  a 
great  variation  in  color,  from  a light 
green  to  a bright  steel-blue.  Grafted 
specimens,  secured  from  trees  of  the  best 
color,  are  the  best  to  obtain.  The  arbor 
vitae  is  a commoner  tree,  though  the 
many  varieties  offer  ample  room  for 
choice  of  pretty  and  desirable  kinds. 
But  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  thrives 
almost  anywhere  except  in  shade. — Mee- 
han's Monthly Jor  A7/£^j/st, 

* * * 

Flowers  as  Mental  Healers. 

The  statement,  credited  to  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Correction  in  Chicago,  that 
he  is  convinced  that  women  inisdemean- 
anls  may  be  reformed  by  being  taught  to 
cultivate  roses,  is  based  upon  sound 
p.sy'chological  principles,  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  something  practical  and  valuable. 
One  who  has  observed  the  effect  on  his 
own  mind  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  and 
flowers  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  its 
quieting,  healing,  restorative  nature. 
Excitement,  agitation,  anxiety  diminish 
w'hrn  attention  is  drawn  away  from  one’s 
self  to  any  beautiful  object,  especially  if 


it  be  a living,  growing  beauty.  Count 
de  Charney’s  plant,  “Picciola,’’  in  Sain- 
tine’s  beautiful  tale,  growing  up  between 
the  stones  of  the  prison  yard,  kept  from 
insanity  and  despair  a mind  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  w'recked  and  lost. 
The  stor}'  is  not  w'ithout  its  suggestion  of 
what  clo'e  contact  with  life  in  its  lower 
and  simpler  forms  may  do  for  a soul  that 
is  shattered  and  unstrung  through  con- 
tact with  the  rough  world  of  sin  and  care 
and  sorrow.  Yes;  set  the  misdemean- 
ants cultivating  roses;  give  the  insane  a 
taste  of  the  joy  and  sanit}'  of  contact 
with  Nature;  put  a plant  in  the  window 
of  the  sick-room;  let  all  who  are  broken 
down  in  body,  mind  or  soul  feel  the 
touch  of  the  healing,  restorative  forces 
that  clothe  the  world  with  health  and 
beauty. — Frof/z  Yiek's  Ma-’azine. 

» 

One  is  apt  to  neglect  the  permanent 
plants  and  trees  about  the  place,  and 
their  special  requirements  are  more 
easily  ascertained  now'  than  at  any  other 
time.  A shrub  that  has  recently  flowered 
show's  the  older  twigs  inclined  to  be 
sluggish,  while  there  are  young  sprouts 
trying  to  make  their  way  to  light  and 
form  blooming  branches  for  next  season. 
Take  a .sharp  knife  and  cut  the  old 
branches  completely  out.  As  a rule  well 
grown  branches  will  bloom  for  three 
years  and  the  four  years’  wood  should  be 
cut  out  each  July.  Careful  observation 
will,  however,  induce  )'ou  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  any  rule. — C.  B.  IV.  in  The 
Aznericazi  Florist. 

-;}J  .^4  .;Jt 

Deutzia  Crenata  Flore  Pleno. 

This  double-flowered  form  of  the  large 
growing  Japanese  Deutzia  crenata  is 
a delightful  shrub,  and  well  worthy  of 
associating  with  its  near  relatives,  the 
Philadelphuses,  flowering  as  it  does  at 
much  the  sane  time  as  some  of  them. 
When  growing  freely  and  in  the  shape  of 
large  bush  some  six  feet  or  so  in  height, 
few'  shrubs  are  more  attractive  than  this. 
There  are  two  double-flowered  forms  of 
this  Deutzia — one  in  which  the  blossoms 
are  wholly  w’hite,  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  candidissima,  and  also  as  Pride 
of  Rochester;  and  the  second,  w'hose 
blooms  are  tinged  on  the  exterior  w'ith 
purple,  which  feature  is  decidedly  pro- 
nounced in  the  bud  state,  almost  disap- 
pearing when  fully  expanded.  This, 
which  is  generally  known  as  extus  pur- 
purea, is  a decided  break  from  the  pure 
white  flowers  of  most  of  its  immediate 
allies.  Beside  these  forms,  distinguished 
b}'  their  floral  differences,  there  is  a dis- 
tinct variegated  leaved  variety,  grow'n 
under  the  names  of  variegata  and  punc- 
tata. In  this  the  leaves  are  peculiar 
with  white  and  gteen  in  about  equal 
proportions.^ — The  Garden,  London. 
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Object:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors, 
with  special  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  parks,  cemeteries,  home  grounds  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Town 
and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

Contributions  : Subscribers  and 

others  will  materially  assist  in  dissemin- 
ating information  of  peculiar  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  landscape  gardening, 
tree  planting,  park  and  cemetery  devel- 
opment, etc.,  by  sending  early  informa- 
tion of  events  that  may  come  under  their 
observation. 

Discussions  of  subjects  pertinent  to 
these  columns  by  persons  practically  ac- 
quainted with  them,  are  especially  de- 
sired. 

Annual  Reports  of  Parks,  Cemeter- 
i s.  Horticultural,  Local  Improvement 
and  similar  soeieties  are  solicited. 

Photographs  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
shrubs,  landscape  effects,  entrances,  build- 
ings, et'.,  are  solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office: 

J 538  Am.  T ract  Society  Bldg.,  New  Y ork. 
Subscription  $1.00  a Year  In  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.3  5 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents:  President,  Wm.  Stone,  Pine 
Grove,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  George  M. 
Painter,  West  Laurei  Hili,  Philadelphia;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  September  ii, 
12  and  13. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
Association:  President,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land, O.:  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Tre- 
mont  Building,  Boston,  Mass,:  Treasurer,  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 

Personal. 

The  many  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  A.  A.  C.  S.,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  w'ill  join  with  us  in  expressing 
condolence  with  Mr.  Ross  in  his  recent 
bereavement.  On  July  22,  his  only  child, 
a boy,  nearly  4 years  old,  departed  this 
life.  Such  a break  in  the  home  circle 
appeals  to  all  and  calls  forth  profound 
S)  mpathy. 

John  C.  Olmsted,  of  Olmsted  Bros., 
landscape  aichilecls  of  Boston,  Mass., 
prepared  the  plans  and  will  give  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  new  city  park 
of  Waterlowm,  N.  Y. 


The  Tussock  moth  is  bus}’  in  Detroit, 
Mic!’..  devouring  ih  leaves  of  the  shade 
trees,  and  Snpt.  Coryell  of  the  Park 
Commission  recommends,  as  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done,  that  the  white 
blotches  on  the  trunks  and  large  limbs  of 
the  trees  be  scraped  off. 
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Society  of  American  Florists. — Department 
of  Plant  Registration. 

M.  H.  Walsh,  Wood’s  Holl,  Mass., 
registers  new  rrse  “Debutants,”  a seed- 
ling of  Wichuraiana  crossed  with  Baron- 
ess Rothschilds;  flowers  pink,  double, 
fragrant,  produced  in  profuse  clusters. 
A climbing  rose  of  unquestioned  hardi- 
ness. The  same  gentleman  also  registers 
new  rambler  rose,  “Sweetheart,”  a cross 
between  “Wichuraiana”  and  “Brides- 
maid”; flowers  double,  2j4  inches  in 
diameter,  borne  in  profuse  clusters.  The 
buds  are  a beautiful  pink;  the  expanded 
flowers  white,  very  fragrant  and  perfectly 
hardy.  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture, 

comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of  horticultural  plants.  Descriptions 
of  the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  geographical  and  biographical 
sketches.  By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University, 
assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller,  and  many 
expert  cultivators  and  botanists.  Illus- 
trated with  over  2000  original  engrav- 
ings. In  four  volumes,  Vol.  H,  E-M. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co..  66 
Fifth  Avenue.  Price,  $5.00.  Chicago, 
A.  C.  McClurg  & Co. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  recent- 
ly to  hand  continues  the  matter  through 
its  alphabetical  sequence  to  M,  and  the 
same  favorable  comment  expre.ssed  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  may 
readily  be  accorded  the  second.  It  is 
unnecessary  again  to  critically  discuss  its 
style,  methods,  or  arrangement.  The 
vast  amount  of  matter  contained  in  its 
pages  and  the  generally  excellent  quality, 
suggests  that  time  itself  will  pick  the 
flaws  and  enable  the  editor  to  modify  or 
corri  •'  as  may  he  required  any  inaccur- 
acies or  blemi.shes  that  may  be  discovered 
in  its  practicid  use  and  application.  I'he 
second  volume  contains  some  550  pages, 
similar  in  .style  in  all  respects  to  the  first 
part,  except  that  parallel  columns  are 
adopted  for  indexing  the  specific,  varie- 
tal and  synonymous  names  of  the  large 
genera.  It  contains  a number  of  lengthy 
articles,  among  which  are  ^horticulture 
and  landscape  gardening,  which  arc 
treated  in  the  manner  one  would  be  led 
to  expect  from  Prof.  Bailey’s  extended 
work  in  these  branches  of  knowledge  and 
practice.  The  undertaking  of  such  a 
colossal  work  deserves  success  in  all 
respects,  and  this  second  volume  empha- 
sizes the  impreision  that  it  is  one  which 
gives  promise  of  immense  value  to  the 
horticultural  interests  and  their  progress 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Century  Book  of  G.ardening.  A 
Comprehensive  Work  for  every  Lover 
of  the  Garden.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook, 
London:  “Country  Life,”  Covent  Gar- 
den, W.  C.,and  George  Newnes,  L’t’d., 
Southampton  .street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

If  there  could  exist  a human  being  not 
in  love  with  a garden  a perusal  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Century  Book  of  Gar- 
dening would  certainly  convert  him.  In 
presenting  the  scope  of  the  work  it  intro- 
duces, it  carries  the  reader  over  the  many 


phases  of  gardening  in  a manner  so  at- 
tractive that  a new  enthusiasm  spring.s  up 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  innumerable 
garden  delights  it  suggests.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  well  expressed  in  this  same 
introduction:  “It  is  to  help  the  home 
gardener  that  this  book  has  been  prepared. 
Here,  whether  his  garden  be  large  or 
small,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he 
will  discover  what  he  requires.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simple — alphabetical  wher- 
ever possible — and  information  is  given 
in  the  simplest  way  and  in  a manner  that 
every  one  can  understand.  The  whole 
work  of  the  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  has  been  considered  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  the  laying  out  and  drain- 
ing of  the  land,  up  to  the  gathering  of  the 
blossoms  in  the  borders,  of  fruit  from  the 
orchard  or  hothouses,  and  of  the  kitchen 
products  from  the  useful  garden  bevond.’’ 
One  could  hardly  think  of  a thing  con- 
nected with  gardening  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon  and  in  a manner  commen- 
snrjte  with  its  importa-ce,  and  looking 
over  the  list  of  contributors  one  can 
realize  in  large  measure  its  reliability. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  extract  given  above 
and  looking  through  its  pages  the  im- 
pression is  established  that  the  promises 
of  the  introduction  are  fully  carried  out, 
and  the  succession  of  illustrations,  fine 
in  production  and  carefully  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  represented  and  described  or 
discussed,  give  a character  to  the  work, 
not  the  least  value  of  which  is  the  faith 
imparted  of  the  authentic  nature  of  the 
contents.  The  foregoing  will  give  an  idea 
of  its  scope,  but  added  to  this  it  must  1 e 
said  that  it  is  a large  and  beautiful  book, 
scarcely  a page  without  a worthy  illustra- 
tion, and  although  an  English  work,  and 
based  on  English  garden  practice,  it  will 
f'r  more  than  repay  any  American 
lover  of  gardens  to  have  it  to  hand  in  bis 
garden  library. 

It  is  appropriate,  also,  to  mention  in 
connection  with  this  work  the  weekly 
publication,  entitled  “Country  Life,” 
issi  ed  by  the  same  firm.  Itaimsto  cover 
the  |)ha-ures  and  duties  appeitaining  to 
life  in  li  e country.  A series  of  articles 
on  “Gardens  Old  and  New”  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  the  journal,  while 
cover!]  g sports,  pastimes,  stock,  garden 
work  and  country  occupations  generally, 
is  in  each  department  illustrated  profusely 
and  right  up  to  date  in  its  literary  and 
mechanical  details. 

Me.“srs  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  New 
York,  are  the  American  agents  for  both 
works. 


A Litte  Talk  About  Michigan  For- 
estry. — Michigan  Forestry  Commis- 
sion. Charles  W.  Garfield.  President. 
This  pamphlet* prepared  by  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  commission,  should  be  a 
forcible  stimulant  to  Michigan  intelli- 
gence in  the  direction  of  re-foresting  its 
denuded  areas  and  preserving,  so  far  as  is 
judicious,  what  is  left  of  the  extraordin- 
ary forest  wealth  of  but  a comparatively 
few  years  ago.  It  contains  a wealth  of 
argument  in  the  way  of  questions,  sug- 
gestions and  opinions  of  those  of  author- 
ity, and  sets  forth  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation  in  a way  that  must 
be  convincing.  Forestry  reform  everv- 
where  is  the  crying  question  of  the  hour, 
and  Mr.  Garfield’s  pamphlet  is  a vigorous 
and  instructive  effort  in  a right  direc- 
tion. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Picturesque  Parks  of  Hartford, 
with  Sketch  of  the  Smaller  Pleasure 
Grounds  of  the  City.  The  principal 
points  of  interest,  thei-r  beautiful  scene- 
ry, history  and  development.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Ex- 
change, Hartford,  Conn. 

This  book  of  128  pages  in  pamphlet 
form  gives  a very  interesting  account  of 
the  parks  of  Hartford,  their  present  con- 
dition, establishment  and  development, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  points  of  interest 
of  the  beautiful  city.  It  is  illustrated  on 
every  page  in  half  tones  and  forms  a 
beautiful  souvenir. 


A Summer’s  Work  Abroad  in  School 
Grounds,  Home  Grounds,  Play 
Grounds,  Parks  and  Forests,  comprises 
Bulletin  No,  62  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  the  record  of  observations  of  Miss 
Mira  Lloyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
who  was  delegated  by  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Women  and  the 
Parks  association  of  Philadelphia  to  rep- 
resent them  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Women  held  in  Loudon  in  1899.  is 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
pertaining  to  out-door  art  and  improve- 
ment generally,  and  covers  a very  inter- 
esting itinerary  with  the  various  matters 
of  interest  encountered  and  examined  en- 
route.  Miss  Dock  is  well-known  through- 
out the  country  as  a public  speaker  and 
lecturer  on  the  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly as  they  apply  to  the  present  move- 
ment in  relation  to  .school  grounds,  home 
grounds,  forests,  parks,  and  improvement 
associations.  The  bulletin  is  well  illus- 
trated and  contains  some  invaluable  sug- 
gestive material  for  immediate  applica- 
tion. 

Photographing  Feowers  and  Trees. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  April  issue  of 
The  Photo-Miniature,  a monthly  maga- 
zine of  photographic  information  pub- 
lished by  Tennant  & Ward,  New  York 
City,  was  the  photographing  of  Flowers 
and  Trees.  This  particular  branch  of 
photographic  application  is  an  attrac- 
tive one  though  generally  disappointing 
in  its  results  to  the  average  amateur, 
the  reason  for  which  is  plainly  sug- 
gested by  the  exquisite  half  tones  given 
in  connection  with  the  text.  It  re- 
quires special  study,  some  ingenuity 
in  adapting  means  to  an  end,  plenty  of 
patience  and  intelligent  application. 
The  subject  is  admirably  covered  in  the 
magazine.  The  little  book  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  florists  illustrative  matter, 
and  the  reader  or  photographic  student 
will  be  more  than  repaid  the  25  cents  it 
costs  to  obtain  it. 

“Restland,”  Mendota  City  cemetery, 
Mendota,  111.  Rules,  regulations  and 
by-laws  adopted  July  I,  1899.  Illustrated. 
A perusal  of  the  pamphlet  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  th^e  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  well  adapted  to  a small  place 
and  are  to  be  commended. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg. 
Bulletins:  62.  A Summer’s  Work  Abroad. 
By  Mira  Lloyd  Dock.  63.  A Course  in 
Nature  Study  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools.  By  Louise  Miller.  64.  Nature 
Study  Reference  Library  for  use  in  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Arranged  by  Mira  Lloyd 
Dock.  65.  Farmer’s  Library  List.  Com- 
pilecf  by  Mira  Lloyd  Dock. 


Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  year  1899.  In- 
cluding the  proceedings  of  the  44th  an- 
nual meeting  and  of  the  district  of  other 
societies.  New  series,  Vol.  XXXHI.  L. 
R.  Bryant,  Secretary,  Princeton,  111.  Be- 
sides a valuable  fund  of  matter  on  fruit 
and  orchard  work,  with  report  from  the 
many  experiment  stations  of  the  state, 
there  are  several  papers  and  discussions 
on  the  improvement  of  home  grounds,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  farm.  This  is 
a subject  of  growing  importance  and 
bears  a close  relation  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  which  centers  about  the  home. 
It  is  therefore  a subject  that  should  be 
given  more  attention  by  our  State  Horti- 
cultural societies. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  No.  62.  An  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  station.  No. 
63.  Feeding  Stuff  Inspection. — Program 
of  I'amiers’  Institute. 

Description  and  Views,  Rules  and 
Regulations,  etc.,  of  Graceland  cemetery. 
Angora,  Philadelphia.  This  is  a new 
cemetery  of  some  90  acres,  lying  just 
adjoining  the  city  line  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  developed  and  conducted  on  the 
modern  lawn  plan,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  John  G.  Barker,  superin- 
tendent. 

P'irst  annual  report  of  the  Nebraska 
Park  and  Forest  association.  Meeting 
held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  January  10, 
1900. 

First  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Commons,  of  the  city  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1899. 
Beautifully  illustrated  and  giving  a con- 
densed description  of  all  the  parks  of 
Lowell. 


The  Tulip  Craze, 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  tulip  became  known  in  Ger- 


many, and  a scientist  named  Gessner 
gives  the  first  description  of  this  flower. 
F.rst  only  the  j’ellow  variety  was  known, 
and  then  other  colors  were  produced  by 
crossing.  The  Dutch,  particularly  the 
citizens  of  Haarlem,  produced  the  most 
wonderful  varieties  of  this  flower  and 
obtained  enormous  prices  for  them. 

It  1634  the  trade  in  tulips  assumed  a 
peculiar  turn.  It  degenerated  into  a sort 
of  a game  of  chance,  so  that  in  1673  the 
authorities  felt  called  upon  to  interfere 
and  to  issue  edicts  against  extravagance 
in  tulips,  as  they  formerly  had  against 
trains  and  lances.  This  interference 
would  seem  to  be  justified  if  one  reads 
that  in  1606  a single  flower  of  this  sort, 
called  the  \'iceori,  was  paid  for  with  two 
cargo's  of  wheat,  four  cargoes  of  r}?e, 
four  fat  oxen,  eight  fat  hogs,  12  fat 
sheep,  two  casks  of  wine,  four  barrels  of 
beer,  two  tons  of  butter,  1,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  a complete  bed,  a suit  of  clothes 
and  a silver  tankard. 

Another  bulb,  the  Semper  Augustus, 
was  paid  for  with  4,600  gold  guilders  and 
a coach  with  a double  team  of  horses. 
In  Haarlem  the  tulip  craze  reached  its 
height  in  the  decade  from  1630  to  1640, 
when  a price  of  12,000  gold  guilders 
( about  19,000  American  inone^- ) is  re- 
corded for  a single  bulb. 


The  American  Undertaker 

A Monfcly  Magazine  of  Interest 
to  all  Undertakers. 
Subscription  Price  $1.00. 

Send  to 

PARK  J’  AND  J'  CEMETERY 
..$1.50.. 

And  receive  both  Magazines  for  One  Year. 


IRON  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS.^  appuIdVor 

The  annexed  picture  represents  a new  idea  of  a 
Grave  or  Burial  Lot  Marker,  which  we  are  introducing 
to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Cemeteries  throughout  the 
country,  to  be  used  by  them  for  recording  the  graves  or 
burial  lots  under  their  charge. 

This  Marker  is  made  of  cast  iron,  nicely  galvanized 
to  prevent  rusting.  The  shank  is  17  inches  long, 
the  top  6J2  inches  long  and  inches  wide. 
Each  Marker  bears  a number  and  can  have  a 
different  number  upon  it,  or  as  many  can  be 
made  having  the  same  number  as  there  are  tiers 
or  sections  in  your  cemetery.  This  Marker  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  having  its  top  flush,  to 
allow  a lawn  mower  to  cut  the  grass  completely. 
Our  new  Marker  is  very  easily  put  into  the 
ground  and  is  easily  found.  The  barb  on  the 
end  of  the  shank  prevents  the  frost  from  push- 
ing the  Marker  up.  This  is  a great  improvement 
over  the  old  fashioned  stone,  slate  or  wooden  post  marker, 
which  are  more  generally  used,  and  which,  by  sticking  up  out 
of  the  ground,  detract  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  your  ceme- 
tery. We  believe  you  will  find  this  cheaper  and  better  adapted 
for  cemeterj’  use  than  any  now  in  the  market.  Should  you  be 
interested  in  this,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  for  a 
(juantity.  SARGENT  & CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  2,  1900. 
MK.S.SR.S.  Sargent  & Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen; — We  have  recently  a ‘opted  this  Grave  or  Burial  Lot  Marker  in  our 
cemetery  and  find  them  to  be  a very  great  improvement  over  anything  we  have  seen. 
t)iir  method  of  putting  them  into  the  ground  is  by  making  a bole  twenty  inches  dee]5 
with  a i'4  inch  pipe,  then  the  marker  is  very  easily  put  into  its  position.  We  verv 
gladlv  recommend  its  use  in  all  cemeteries  as  an  aid  for  recording  and  marking 
burial  lots.  We  have  been  investigating  grave  markers  for  over  three  years  and  find 
this  one  the  most  practical  and  best  to  be  had.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Edward  C.  Beecher,  Supt.  New  Haven  City  Burial  Grounds. 


IV 
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EPITAPHS.  ^ 


The  following  epitaph  was  taken 
from  an  old  tombstone  at  Wins- 
low, Me. : 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Richard  Thomas, 
An  Englishman  b)*  birth. 

A whig  of  ’76. 

By  occupation  a cooper. 

Now  good  for  worms. 

Like  an  old  runipuncheon  marked,  num- 
bered and  shooked. 

He  will  be  raiseci  again  and  finished  b}’ 
his  creators.’’ 

He  died  Sept.  28,  1824,  age  75.  .Amer- 
ica my  adopted  countrj’.  My  best  ad- 
vice to  you  is  this:  “Take  care  of  your 
liberties.’’ 

At  St.  Marylebone,  England — 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

( By  Laureate  Skelton. ) 

Fame  blow  aloud,  and  to  the  world  pro- 
claim. 

There  never  ruled  such  a royal  dame! 
The  word  of  (lod  w’as  ever  her  delight, 

In  it  she  meditated  day  and  night. 
Spain’s  rod,  Rome's  ruin,  Netherland’s 
relief, 

Earth’s  joy,  England’s  gem,  world’s 
wonder. 

Nature’s  chief. 

She  was  and  is,  what  can  there  more  be 
said. 

On  earth  the  chief,  in  heaven  the  second 
made. 


MEMORIALS 

For  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 


IN  QRANITE 

ANO  BRONl^E 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  MAUSOLEUM,  SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
HARRISON  GRANITE  CO.,  CONTRACTORS, 


DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED  FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS, 

Public  and  Private  Monuments  and  Mausoleums  erected  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO., 


Works:  BARRE,  VT. 


Office,  42  E.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THmO  LIKE  IT! 


w d navd 
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Hid  OH.y  sale  m dun  an  ism.  i iid  cut  shows  lue  eiiui  e fuwdi  inSif  appararus  or  our  t,.asket  Lowerinj 
A ODUdLE  controlling  power  at  all  times,  without  any  weight  being  drawn  by  the  chain.  All 

f singl: 

BRAKE,  and  depend  upon  tli 
chain  (o  rotate  one  shaft,  whicl 
means  an  accident  should  th 
chain  run  off  sprockett  or  break 
This  device  will  lower  a caske 
safely  witli  the  entire  chain  re 
moved.  We  have  a SPECIAI 
OFFER  to  make  you,  and  wi 
give  you  a jjood  discount  to  in 
troduce  our  device  in  vour  lo 
cality  during;  this  month. 


READ  THIS. 

Monmouth,  III,,  May  31,  igoo. 
FulJin.g  Casket  Lowering  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentiemen  — The  Lowering 
Device  rurch.ased  of  vou  about 
seven  months  ago  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  I believe  it  to  be  the 
only  safe  device  made.  Before 
purchasing  yours  I made  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  other 
makes,  had  some  on  trial  the 
same  as  you  sent  yours,  and  I 
would  rather  have  one  of  yours 
than  any  other  make.  They  can 
e.xcuse  me  from  using  a device 
wliere  the  meclianism  consists 
of  cogs  or  gearing  and  a chaim 
to  control  one  side.  It’s  too 
riskv  to  suit  me. 

Wisliing  you  deserved  pros- 
perity, I am. 

Yours  respectfullv. 

(Signed)  R,  E.  WHITE. 
Write  him  about  it. 


THIS  DEVICE  LINES  THE 
GRAVE  WITH  WATER- 
PROOF  MATERIAL.  Device 
can  he  set  and  grave  lined  in  less 

I'- an  three  minu t; ;.  0.r'  n if  vit  casket  g tides  keep  the  casket  from  bumpi.ig  ag  li  istthe  si  Jes  of  the  grave,  an-l  direct  tiie  casket  squarely  i;ito  the  grave  on  a side  hill. 
Write  for  our  Catalog.  It’s  free. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE 

E.  B.  VOORHEES,  Pres,  and  Treas. 


WORKS. 

W.  J.  MARTIN,  Sec’y. 


OVID,  MICHIGAN. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  That  the  influence  of  the  Associa- 
CONVENTIOH OF  tjon  of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
' perintendents,  through  its  annual 
gatherings  and  the  published  reports  of  its  discus- 
sions, has  been  far  reaching  in  extent  and  benefi- 
cent in  character  is  made  more  apparent  with  each 
recurring  convention.  With  the  passing  of  the 
years,  the  seed  that  has  been  sown  has  resulted  in 
a gradual  change  in  both  our  city  and  country 
cemeteries.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  old  time 
burying  ground,  with  its  evidences  of  neglect  on 
every  hand  has  been  changed  and  offers  more 
cheerful  and  inspiring  surroundings.  The  public 
has  responded  to  the  suggestion  that  a cemetery 
should  be  considered  as  a whole  and  not  as  an  ag- 
gregation of  individual  holdings,  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  passing  of  unsightly  and  unnecessary 
inclosures  of  every  description,  has  induced  a more 
careful  consideration  of  the  character  and  size  of 
memorials,  a disposition  to  lower  the  time  honored 
grave  mound  to  less  conspicuous  proportions,  and 
a willingness  to  dispense  with  other  features  no 
longer  considered  as  essential  in  a modern  ceme- 
tery. From  the  very  nature  of  things  such  reforms 
particularly  where  the  unwritten  law  of  custom  has 
been  so  firmly  established,  must  be  gradual,  but 


the  “leaven”  introduced  by  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  is  at  “work” 
dispelling  superstitions,  unsanitary  and  inartistic 
ideas  and  giving  place  to  a desire  for  better  things 
in  “God’s  acre  beautiful.” 


In  a paper  read  before  the  re- 
OUR  CEmETERIES.  . r , a 

cent  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  Mr. 
M.  Horvath  suggested  the  appropriateness  and 
desirability  of  practicing  a little  aesthetic  forestry 
in  our  cemeteries,  and  the  suggestion  is  a good  one. 
There  are,  however,  many  points  of  a practical 
nature,  practical  in  so  far  as  the  art  requirements 
go,  that  must  be  considered  both  in  the  question 
of  establishment  and  care  of  any  tracts  of  orna- 
mental forest  land  that  may  be  set  apart  in  the 
cemetery.  The  introduction  of  such  an  innovation, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  suggested  by  the  very  trend 
of  the  higher  thought  of  today,  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  both  taste,  judgment,  and  moreover,  know- 
ledge. The  former  faculties  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tributed among  us  and  the  latter  in  these  days  can 
be  acquired  by  patience  and  industry,  seeing  the 
wealth  of  literature  we  have  on  almost  all  subjects. 
The  tract  of  natural  forest  in  the  cemetery  would 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  possible  of 
acquirement  in  God’s  acre.  It  would  undoubtedly 
impart  a more  profound  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
thought  and  act  in  regard  to  our  burial  places,  and 
in  a practical  way  would  invite  a larger  share  of 
public  attention  to  the  cemetery,  thereby  ensuring 
more  active  sympathy  in  its  improvement  and  per- 
petual preservation. 


Another  matter  of  somewhat  startling  signifi- 
cance was  also  presented  in  the  form  of  a paper  on 
“Cemetery  Monuments,”  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hatch, 
president  of  the  Lake  View  cemetery,  Cleveland, 
in  which  the  practice  of  erecting  monuments  was 
deprecated  except  in  cases  of  persons  whose  public 
life  suggested  lessons  proper  to  be  emphasized  by 
monumental  effort.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  old  established  practices  of  burial,  etc.,  which 
do  not  conform  to  present  ideas,  and  therefore  are 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  creating  the  best 
conditions  throughout  our  cemeteries.  Anyone 
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giving  thought  to  the  monumental  question  as  it 
relates  to  the  natural  features  involved  in  the  new 
order  of  cemetery  improvement,  will  readily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  stonework  whether 
in  monuments  or  otherwise  is  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  landscape  art.  So  to  prosecute  a campaign  of 
education  on  the  subject  of  monuments,  with  a 
view  of  teaching  how  in  their  multiplicity  they  are 
comparatively  valueless,  and,  so  far  as  the  sentiment 
is  concerned  which  moved  their  erection,  how  short- 
lived it  is,  would  appear  to  be  a proper  course  to 
pursue.  It  will  take  much  time  to  create  reaction 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  the,  paper,  but  the  land- 
scape cemetery  will  never  attain  its  highest  perfec- 
tion until  the  monument  accentuates  and  does  not 
overwhelm  the  outlook,  nor  until  the  monument  is 
erected  to  teach  great  lessons,  and  is  to  this  end 
designed  on  such  lines  of  high  art,  that  nature  and 
art  shall  be  made  to  combine  their  beauties  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  observer.  Then  the  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  cemetery  will  be  an  inheritance  of  in- 
creasing import  as  the  generations  succeed  to  the 
trust. 

’THE  GALVESTON  The  shocking  and  terrible  disaster 
’DISASTE%.  which  has  overtaken  the  city  of 

Galveston  has  touched  the  chords  of  sympathy 
throughout  the  world,  but  horrible  and  devastating 
as  it  has  been,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  undercurrent 
of  thought  there  has  lurked  a premonition  of  some 
such  calamity.  It  is  certain  that  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  scientific  knowledge  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  building  of  Galveston,  the  houses,  which 
have  proved  to  have  been  built  upon  sand,  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact,  would  have  been  constructed 
more  substantially  in  their  lower  stories.  In  the 
matter  of  rebuilding  the  city  with  its  important 
business  accessories,  the  question  of  more  substan- 
tial construction  is  the  controlling  one  in  the  minds 
of  those  discussing  the  situation.  Had  the  found- 
ation stories  of  the  buildings  been  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  site,  whatever  the  hurri- 
cane may  have  done  in  the  way  of  destruction,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  due  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  would  have  been  trifling  in  com- 
parison. 

SMALL  The  necessity  of  more  breathing  spaces  in 
TcAEKS.  Q^jj.  larger  cities,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining appropriate  sites  at  reasonable  outlay,  has 
developed  many  suggestions  to  overcome  this  snag 
in  the  course  of  their  establishment.  The  ob- 
stacles encountered  in  the  older  cities  should  serve 
as  a most  powerful  incentive  to  our  growing  towns 
to  secure  or  set  apart  while  it  is  yet  time,  suitable 
areas  in  appropriate  situations  to  meet  the  demand 
for  small  parks  when  the  proper  time  comes.  In 


Chicago  the  authorities  are  having  quite  a serious 
time  in  finding  such  sites  and  it  is  possible  they  may 
have  to  resort  to  expedients  to  serve  temporary 
purposes.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that 
had  the  grounds  surrounding  the  public  schools 
been  improved  and  cared  for  in  the  past  as  should 
have  been  the  case,  conditions  would  have  been 
present  in  the  city,  which  by  proper  regulations 
could  have  readily  served  to  a limited  extent  such 
temporary  needs.  The  difficulty  in  the  choice  of 
sites,  a serious  part  of  the  problem,  bids  fair  to  be 
solved  satisfactorily,  the  committee  on  small  parks 
having  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  “settlements”  and  other  workers  in  the 
crowded  districts.  Such  co-operation  promises  ex- 
cellent results  and  with  little  opportunity  for  quib- 
bling. A number  of  property  owners  have  also 
offered  the  use  of  vacant  property  for  a specified 
time  under  conditions,  almost  free  of  cost  to  the 
city,  and  it  may  readily  be  concluded  that  in  one 
way  or  the  other  the  now  well  understood  necessity 
of  small  parks  and  play  spots  for  the  overcharged 
districts  will  be  met  in  one  or  the  other  avenues 
opening  up  for  immediate  results. 

MUNICITAL  The  efforts  of  the  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects  to  give  to  the  people  some  ex- 
amples of  municipal  art  for  special  occasions,  have 
recently  been  seen  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  The  Dewey  Arch  in  New  York,  a splen- 
did suggestion  as  to  the  power  of  American  art, 
opened  the  series,  which  recently  culminated  in 
the  Court  of  Honor,  in  Chicago,  erected  in  greet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  its  en- 
campment. The  architects  succeeded  in  producing 
two  arches,  which  were  markedly  chaste  in  design 
and  effectively  harmonious  in  proportion  and  de- 
tail, and  they  were  accentuated  by  groups  of 
sculpture,  whose  motives  appealed  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war.  As  with 
the  Dewey  arch  in  New  York,  a strong  sentiment 
prevails  to  perpetuate  the  arches  in  more  durable 
material  at  some  prominent  locality  of  the  city,  and 
the  idea  is  an  excellent  one;  but  the  experience  in 
the  New  York  project  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
erection  of  such  costly  decorative  work  at  present. 
Art  is  young  in  this  country,  and  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  to  create  a public  interest  in  it.  Until 
that  time  comes  there  must  be  many  available  and 
highly  laudatory  schemes  exploited  and  postponed. 
The  time  is  coming,  however,  and  that  rapidly 
when  our  cities  will  not  only  be  noted  for  refine- 
ment in  architecture  and  the  homes,  but  in  the 
larger  features  of  municipal  decoration.  Art  is 
making  rapid  headway  on  our  public  buildings,  it 
will  soon  become  more  familiar  on  our  streets. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  CEMETERY  SUP- 
ERINTENDENTS. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Conv'en;ion  of  the  As- 
sociation of  . American  Cemetery  Superintendents 

held  at  Cleveland,  O., 
September  ii,  12  and  13, 
19CO,  was  a thorou^^hly 
enjo3able  cccasicn,  to 


CIIAPEC  AND  RECEIVING  VAULT,  LAKE  MEW  CEMETERY, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

which  fair  weather,  a large  attendance,  papers  of  a 
high  order  and  diversified  entertainment  were  con- 
tributory factors.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  the  attendance  was  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  the  railroads  in  granting  the  re- 
duced rates,  a privilege  that  will  have  a tendency 
to  increase  the  attendance  at  future  conventions 
and  greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  most  com- 
mendable organization. 

President  William  Stone  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and 
Secretary  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
officiated  in  their  respective  capacities  at  the  ses- 
sions which  were  held  in  the  finely  appointed  As- 
sembly rooms  at  the  Hollenden  hotel.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mayor  Farley  his  representative  Mr.  M.  P. 
E.xcell  extended  a cordial  welcome  to  the  city. 

President  Stone’s  annual  address  was  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  a.nd  Gentlemen  of  the  Associaiion  of  American  Cemetery 

Superintendents; 

Fourteen  years  ago  this  association  was  organ’zed.  An- 
nually since  then  we  have  met  in  various  cities  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  western  city  of  Omaha. 

We  meet  today  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  h ving  the  san  e 
object  in  view  that  inspired  us  to  organize,  the  beaiUif\ iiig  i f 
the  most  sacred  of  spots,  our  cemeteries.  Every  superintend- 
ent that  has  attended  our  previous  meetings,  I will  venture  to 
say,  has  been  benefited  in  the  highest  degree. 

Every  subject  pertaining  to  cemeteries  has  been  discussed. 
While  in  some  instances  a different  opinion  has  existed,  the  one 
great  feature  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  any  organization  has 
predominated,  “harmony.” 

Since  first  we  met  many  new  cemeteries  in  varijus  parts  of 
onr  country  have  been  incorporated,  and  this  association  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  them  much  good  advice. 

Two  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  has  been  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  the  perpetual  care  system  and  the  lawn 


system.  Today  the  perpetual  care  system  is  generally  adopted 
in  all  our  cemeteries,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  had  this  organiz- 
ation not  existed,  the  old  wa}-  of  care  would  have  continued 
for  years  to  come  in  many  cemeteries.  The  lawn  plan  as  years 
go  by  is  more  noticeable  in  all  our  cemeteries.  Fences  around 
lots  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  when  stone  curbings  and 
high  corner  posts  are  no  more,  much  will  be  done  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  grounds. 

I find  in  Downing’s  Rural  Plssays,  under  date  of  July,  1849, 
the  following,  in  referring  to  our  three  leading  cemeteries  of 
that  day',  Mt.  Auburn,  Greenwood  and  Laurel  Hill:  “Few 
things  are  perfect,  and  beautiful  and  interesting  as  our  ceme- 
teries now  are,  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than  anything  of 
the  same  kind  abroad,  we  cannot  pass  by  one  feature  in  all, 
marked  by  the  most  violent  taste.  We  mean  the  hideons  iron- 
mongery which  they  all  more  or  less  display.  Why  if  the  sep- 
arate lots  must  be  inclosed  with  iro  i railings,  the  railings 
shou'd  not  be  of  simple  and  unobstructive  pattern  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  conceive.  As  w'e  now  see  them  I y far  the 
gre  iter  part  are  so  ugly  as  to  be  positive  blots  on  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Fantastic  conceits  and  gimcracks  in  iron  might  be 
pardonable  as  adornments  of  the  balustrades  of  a circus  or  a 
Temple  of  Comus,  but  how  reasonable  beings  can  tolerate  them 
as  inclosures  to  the  quiet  grave  of  a family,  and  in  such  scenes 
of  sylvan  beauty  is  mountain  high  above  our  comprehension.” 
This  was  the  opinion  of  that  celebrated  landscape  artist  who 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  times. 

Uncouth  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  headstones  are  no 
more.  Raised  mounds  over  graves  mar  the  beauty  in  many' 
cemeteries,  and  no  doubt  w ill  disappear  with  other  objection- 
able features. 

At  previous  conventions  we  have  discussed  the  matter  of 
Sunday  burials.  I am  still  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  work 
is  done  in  many  of  the  ceme'eries  on  that  day’,  and  there  is 
room  for  reform  in  this  direction.  I think  above  all  places 
Sunday  should  be  observed  in  a cemetery.  Some  of  the  super- 
intendents say  they  are  obliged  to  sell  lots  because  there  are 
rival  cemeteries,  and  if  they  refuse  to  sell,  the  party  will  go  to 
another  cemetery.  An  understanding  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cemeteries  could  no  doubt  be  brought  about  and  a 
reform  made  in  this  direction.  If  the  office  is  kept  open  for 
business  it  invites  business.  If  offices  were  kept  open  in  our 
municipal  buildings,  Sunday  would  be  a busy  day;  and  then  we 
say  W'e  are  obliged  to  bury  because  people  want  it  done.  In 
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my  own  case  since  stopping  Sunday  burials,  it  has  lessened 
Sunday  funerals,  because  parties  that  w'anted  an  immediate 
burial  have  the  funeral  Saturday  or  Monday.  Bodies  are  kept 
for  several  day's  in  order  to  have  a Sunday  burial  where  burials 
are  made  on  that  day. 

In  the  matter  of  Sunday  funerals  it  seems  to  be  a subject 
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for  the  clergy  and  the  undertakers  to  discuss.  It  is  a busy  day 
for  the  clergy  otherwise,  and  it  seems  as  if  a united  action  on 
their  part  would  do  much  towards  lessening  Sunday  funerals. 

I am  aware  that  we  are  many  miles  apart,  and  that  people 
and  customs  are  different.  What  could  be  done  in  an  eastern 
city  perhaps  could  not  be  done  in  a western  or  southern  city 
and  vice  versa.  We  can,  however,  study  reforms  in  our  own 
section  and  bring  them  about  if  we  can.  Sunday  is  observed  in 
the  cemetery  over  which  I have  charge,  and  I wish  it  could  be 
observed  in  all. 

I should  feel  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I said  nothing  about 
flowers.  I consider  them  as  much  identified  with  a cemetery 
as  the  ground  itself.  They  speak  in  a sermon,  though  silent  is 
far  reaching,  reaching  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  We 
carry  them  to  the  sick  room  and  welcome  hrnds  receive  them, 
and  the  lesson  is  friendship;  we  place  them  upon  the  silent 
casket  and  the  living  are  comforted,  and  the  lesson  is  sympa- 
thy; loving  hands  carry  them  to  the  cemetery  and  place  them 
upon  the  grave,  and  the  lesson  is  love  and  devotion. 

There  is  a sermon  in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  grass  and  the 
mighty  rocks,  but  the  sermon  of  flowers  softens  our  very  nature. 
They  seem  to  bring  us  more  in  touch  with  the  departed  and 
they  rob  the  cemetery  of  much  gloom. 

In  my  own  experience  I am  satisfied  that  a public  garden, 
so  called,  connected  with  a cemetery,  where  a great  variety  of 
plants  are  cultivated,  together  with  aquatics  is  very  beneficial 
and  is  much  appreciated  if  the  number  of  visitors  is  a criterion. 
To  visit  the  garden  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  grave  has  a ten- 
dency to  make  the  visit  to  the  cemetery  more  pleasant. 

In  studying  to  improve  and  beautify  our  grounds  we  must 
not  overlook  ourselves.  Don’t  get  careless.  Our  positions  are 
of  the  greatest  responsibility.  Our  lot  owners  place  confidence 
in  us  and  we  should  give  them  in  return  courtesy,  kindness  and 
patience.  We  are  to  meet  those  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  and 
they  are  in  no  state  of  mind  to  be  met  with  abruptness. 

A matter  of  great  importance  to  us  now  is  to  increase  our 
membership.  There  are  many  superintendents  who  have  never 
attended  our  conventions,  and  perhaps  the  management  of  their 
cemeteries  have  not  had  the  matter  brought  to  their  notice. 
Agents  of  business  houses  go  to  distant  cities  and  abroad  in  the 
interest  of  the  business  they  represent,  and  they  return  with 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  their  business,  and 
the  same  rule  will  apply  to  cemeteries;  any  man  that  takes  an 
interest  in  the  position  which  he  occupies  cannot  but  help  being 
benefitted  by  attending  our  conventions. 

There  is  a future  for  this  association.  Our  cemeteries  will 
ever  be  held  sacred,  made  sacred  by  the  dust  of  loved  ones,  and 
the  interest  in  the  cemetery  as  loved  ones  pass  away  will  in- 
crease. While  we  know  that  the  soul  has  gone  to  the  God  who 
gave  it,  the  ground  that  holds  the  dust  will  ever  be  held  in 
reverence. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer showed  the  association  to  be  in  a prosperous 
condition  financially  and  numerically.  At  least 
twenty  names  were  added  to  the  roll  at  this  meet- 
ing of  new  or  reinstated  members,  making  the 
membership  approximately  i8o. 

“Practical  Management  of  Cemeteries”  by 
George  H.  Scott,  “Elmwood,”  River  Forest,  111., 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  paper.  It  emphasized 
the  importance  of  employing  practical  managers 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a cemetery;  suggested 
the  qualifications  a successful  superintendent  must 
possess  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  with 


which  he  has  to  contend  and  showed  the  position 
to  be  anything  but  a sinecure  and  one  that  demanded 
a high  order  of  intelligence,  a determination  of 
purpose,  the  tact  of  a diplomat  and  the  patience  of 
a Job. 

Matthew  P.  Brazill,  “Cavalry,”  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
treated  the  subject  of  “Art  in  the  Modern  Ceme- 
tery” in  an  interesting  manner.  He  cited  “Oak- 
woods”  and  “Graceland”  Chicago,  “Spring  Grove,” 
Cincinnati,  and  “Swan  Point,”  Providence,  R.  I., 
as  notable  examples  of  the  landscape  gardeners  art 
in  beautifying  nature.  In  referring  to  the  beauti- 
ful boulder  wall  that  surrounds  “Swan  Point”  he 
said  “here  Nature  in  its  most  primitive  form  is 
made  to  subserve  art,  and  produce  a natural  archi- 
tecture, a pleasing  substitute  for  the  mechanical  ar- 
chitecture that  defaces  the  entrance  of  some  ot  our 
cemeteries.”  Mr.  Brazill  deplored  the  work  of  the 
stone  cutter  as  being  too  often  meaningless  in  con- 
struction and  destructive  of  landscape  art.  He 
agreed  with  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  trees 
as  appropriate  memorials,  “being  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  God’s  wonderful  works  ii;  nature  and  much 
more  ornamental  than  the  pagan  designs  that  now 
disfigure  our  cemeteries.” 

“Some  Landscape  Ideas  Gained  in  Cemeteries” 
was  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  by  Sid.  J. 
Hare,  “P'orest  Hill,”  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “Rocks 
and  Graves”  are  conspicuous  features  of  most 
cemetery  landscapes  but  it  is  the  disposition  we 
make  of  them  that  adds  to  or  detracts  from  our 
grounds.  Mr.  Hare  emphasized  the  importance 
of  landscape  effecls,  not  only  to  counteract  the 
monotony  of  the  ever  present  monuments  but  to 
give  to  the  cemetery  such  restful  features  as  will 
divert  the  thoughts  of  sad  hearted  visitors. 

“Generalities”  by  a novice,  was  the  title  of  a 
well  written  paper  by  R.  F.  Robertson,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  who  treated  a variety  of  cemetery  subjects 
in  such  a way  as  to  show  conclusively  that  he  was 
no  longer  a novitiate  in  such  matters. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visiting  Calvary 
cemetery  and  other  points  of  interest.  Special 
electric  cars,  including  an  electric  funeral  car,  being 
provided  to  transport  the  visitors.  The  route  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Standard  Oil 
Works  and  extensive  Rolling  Mills  and  Furnaces 
for  which  Cleveland  is  famous.  Light  refreshments 
were  served  on  the  lawn  at  the  residence  of  the 
sexton  of  “Calvary,”  after  which  the  cemetery  was 
visited.  Under  the  management  of  Rev.  Chancel- 
lor G.  F.  Houck  assisted  by  Supt.  C.  D.  Carroll,  a 
tract  of  some  i6o  acres  of  farm  land  about  five 
miles  from  the  city,  is  being  gradually  transformed 
into  a cemetery  which  it  is  the  intention  to  conduct 
on  the  lawn  plan.  The  original  plan  was  prepared 
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by  Mr.  Frank  Enrich  about  six  years  ago,  since 
which  time  nearly  40  acres  have  been  improved.  A 
waiting  room  at  the  entrance,  a stone  receiving 
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vault,  a number  of  good  roads  and  other  substan- 
tial improvements  have  been  made.  The  undulat- 
ing surface  of  the  grounds  affords  an  opportunity 
for  pleasing  effects  in  planting  and  which  in  time, 
will  give  to  Cleveland  a Catholic  cemetery  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  this  country.  Sun- 
day funerals  are  prohibited  at  Calvary  and  in  fact 
throughout  Northern  Ohio.  This  subject  and  that 
of  the  funeral  car  is  treated  in  a paper  by  Rev. 
Houck  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
On  the  return  trip  the  grounds  and  spacious  build- 
ings of  the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  were  visited. 

At  the  evening  session  the  papers  read  were: 
“We  will  keep  the  Graves  Green,”  by  T.  L.  Ford, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  “Forestryin  Cemeteries,”  by  M. 
Horvath,  the  accomplished  forester  of  the  Cleveland 
City  Parks. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Horvath  said:  I would  con- 
sider it  highly  desirable  for  every  large  park  system  or  ceme- 
tery to  provide  some  portion,  where  esthetic  forestry  can  be 
practised.  This  would  add  variety  to  the  ground  and  make  it 
very  interesting. 

Forestryin  cemeteries  is  not  a common  thing,  yet  there  are 
quite  a few  woodlawn,  woodland  and  forest  hill  cemeteries,  and 
these  names  suggest  readily  that  in  the  cemeteries  a piece  of 
woodland,  whether  of  natural  or  artificial  creation  is  quite  de- 
sirable. 

If  we  undertake  to  plant  a pleasure  forest  in  connection 
with  the  cemetery,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  a 
broad  survey  of  nature’s  plans,  follow  them  carefully,  combin- 
ino-  the  various  units,  and  making  a complete  composition. 
Simplicity  is  the  plan  of  nature.  She  is  doing  her  operations 
with  no  object  in  view,  not  even  the  object  to  please.  Allhough 
nature  is  a great  artist  in  her  way,  yet  there  is  a good  portion 
of  the  work  that  nature  left  undone,  and  she  has  to  depend  on 
man’s  helping  hand  to  assist  her  in  completing  the  work. 

A talk  entitled  “Neglect  and  Care”  illustrated 
with  stereoptican,  by  J.'  C.  Scorgie,  “Mt.  Auburn,” 
Boston,  Mass.  Mr,  Scorgie’s  interesting  talk  was 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  care  and  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  cost  of  caring  for  certain  lots.  The 
pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  served  the  double 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  monuments  of  notable 


people  buried  in  M''.  Auburn  and  of  demonstrating 
the  character  of  the  lots  and  their  accessories  in 
certain  sections  in  that  famous  cemetery.  This  ob- 
ject lesson  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  “Moving 
pictures’’  of  grevvsome  scenes  wdien  grave  yards 
yawn  closed  the  evening  session. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  found  a 
much  larger  number  of  members  in  attendance. 
The  session  was  devoted  to  papers  treating  a diver- 
sity of  subjects  as  will  be  seen  by  their  titles  as  fol- 
lows; “Tree  Planting,”  by  E.  A.  Sloan,  “Wood- 
land,’’ fronton,  O.;  “Proper  Treatment  of  Ceme- 
tery Woodland,”  by  Bellet  Lawson,  Sr.,  “River- 
view,”  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  “Use  of  Shrubs  in  Cem- 
eteries,” by  O.  C.  Simonds,  “Graceland,”  Chicago; 
“Sunday  Funerals  and  Funeral  Cars,”  by  Rev.  G. 
F.  Houck,  manager  “Calvary,”  Cleveland,  O.; 
“Shall  we  Encourage  the  Putting  up  of  Monu- 
ments or  Discourage  Same?”  by  H.  R.  Hat:h, 
president  “Lake  View  Cemetery,”  Cleveland,  O.; 
“Influence  of  our  Surroundings,”  by  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Hay,  Erie,  Pa.  Among  other  things  she  said: 

A cemetery  superintendent  can  do  much  towards  making 
the  surroundings  inviting  and  pleasant  if  he  or  she  is  so  dis- 
posed. True  we  have  to  contend  with  the  many  tastes  with 
which  we  come  in  contact,  and  endeavor  to  give  enough  variety 
to  satisfy  all  without  making  a display  that  will  pall  upon  any. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  receive  our  impetus  and  influence 
from  the  God  given  “sense  of  the  beautiful  within  us.’’  We 
must  so  mix  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  that  the  former  will 
only  enhance  the  latter  and  by  its  very  inconspicuousness  yield 
a gentle  influence. 

A talk  on  Artificial  Stone  Corner  Posts  was 
given  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,”  Chi- 
cago. Mr,  Rudd  exhibited  portions  of  concrete 
posts,  such  as  are  in  use  at  his  cemetery  and  ex- 
plained the  method  of  making. 

The  discussion  of  Sunday  Funerals  following 
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Father  Houck’s  excellent  paper  showed  that  the 
practice  was  becoming  le.^’s  common  and  the  asso- 
ciation again  placed  itself  on  record  by  adopting  a 
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resolution  endorsing  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  paper.  It  was  voted  to  have  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  paper  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
gratuitous  distribution  as  an  educational  tract. 

In  the  course  ot  his  paper  on  monuments  Mr. 
Hatch  said: 

“Discouraging  the  use  of  monuments  is  the  one  tiling  we 
ought  to  do,  if  we  would  secure  the  most  pleasing  and  artistic 
effect  of  our  cemetery  grounds.  * * * j ^^ould  do 

away  with  all  monuments  except  those  of  public  persons,  or 
those  who  ha%'e  made  munificent  gifts  to  town  or  city.  * 

* * Visitors  to  the  cemetery  should  not  be  attracted 

by  its  monuments  but  rather  by  the  beautiful  landscape  lifting 
the  thoughts  upwards  to  that  which  is  immortal.” 

The  paper  provoked  considerable  discussirn. 
Inconspicuous  markers  level  with  the  ground  or  but 
slightly  raised  were  strongly  advocated,  the  judici- 
ous use  of  trees  as  memorials  was  recommended, 


$200,000.  by  courtesy  of  the  monument  trustees 
the  visitors  were  allowed  free  admittance  to  the 
monument.  It  stands  upon  the  highest  knoll  in 
the  cemetery,  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
and  from  its  tower  affords  a magnificent  view  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  surrounding 
country.  Of  the  300  acres  in  Lake  View  but  little 
more  than  one  third  have  as  yet  been  improved, 
there  are  now  about  34  acres  in  lots  and  twice  as 
many  more  in  drives,  lakes,  etc. 

A majority,  of  the  land  is  wooded.  Beech,  Elm 
and  Maples  predominating.  Financial  reverses 
ha\'e  retarded  the  development  of  Lake  View,  but 
under  the  present  efficient  management  there  is 
every  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

The  original  plans  by  the  lamented  Adolph 
Strauch  will  be  gradually  worked  out.  Two  praise- 


VIEW  IX  AX  OED  CEEVEEAND  CEMETERY.  ■ VIEW  IX  I.AKE  VIEW  CEMETERY,  CLEVEEAXD. 

The  above  are  a pair  of  contrasting  views,  several  of  which  were  distributed  by  Mr.  13.  R.  Hatch,  to  illustrate  his  paper. 


but  this  was  regarded,  by  some  as  a too  radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  cemetery. 

' The  carriage  drive  in  the  afternoon  gave  the 
visitors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  Cleve- 
land’s beautiful  residence  streets,  parks  and  con- 
necting parkways.  The  park  system  comprises 
1^,326  acres,  traversed  by  28  miles  of  roads  and  32 
miles  of  walks,  abounding  in  natural  beauties  of 
woodland  and  meadow,  lakeside  cliffs  and  shaded 
valleys.  Cleveland  has  been  fortunate  in  being  the 
recipient  of  much  of  its  park  lands  from  public  spir- 
ited citizens,  after  whom  the  parks  have  been  named, 
notably  Gordon,  Wade,  Rockefeller  and  Ambler 
parks.  Lake  View  cemetery,  very  appropriately 
named  from  its  commanding  view  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  was  reached  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  objective  point  in  these  beautifully  undulating 
grounds  was  the  monument  to  the  martyred  Gar- 
field erected  by  public  subscription  at  a cost  of 


worthy  examples  of  useful  memorials  are  to  be  seen 
here  in  the  office  building  donated  by  Mr.  PI.  R. 
Hatch,  president  of  Lake  View  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, built  at  a cost  of  $6,000  and  the  Receiving 
Vault  and  Chapel  donated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  one 
of  the  cemetery  trustees,  and  designed  as  a me- 
morial to  his  grandfather.  This  substantial  struct- 
ure of  Barre  granite,  with  an  elaborate  interior  of 
marble  and  the  most  artistic  glass  mosaics  w^as 
built  at  an  outlay  of  $140,000.  A memorial  win- 
dow designed  and  made  by  Tiffany  for  this  vault  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
vault  has  a capacity  for  98  caskets  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  one  of  the  finest  memorials  of  the 
kind  in  America.  Another  notable  memorial  is 
that  of  the  Rockefeller  family.  This  is  a massive 
shaft  of  Barre  granite,  an  illustration  of  which  ap- 
peared on  these  pages  some  time  ago.  The  monu- 
ment rises  from  a base  14  feet  square,  to  a height 
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of  65  ft.  8 in.,  the  shaft  alone  being  52  feet  long  and 
5 feet  square  at  butt.  The  burial  lot  contains  17,- 
000  square  feet  comprising  the  entire  width  of  a 
section  and  the  entire  end  of  a,  high  knoll.  The 
guests  were  treated  to  refreshing  “grape  juice”  at 
the  Garfield  monument  and  after  strolling  over  the 
well  kept  grounds  they  returned  to  the  carriage 
ride  back  to  the  hotel. 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  papers 
were  read:  “Tree  Planting,”  by  E.  A.  Sloan, 
“Woodland,”  fronton,  O.;  “Cemetery  Manage- 
ment and  Correct  Cemetery  Records,”  by  W.  H. 
Gladden,  “Fairview,”  New  Britain,  Conn.;  says 
Mr.  Gladden: 

Again  it  may  be  said  very  truthfully  that  among  the  vari- 
ous professions  that  engage  the  minds  of  men,  perhaps  none 
require  a greater  variety  of  qualifications  than  the  business  of 
a cemetery  superintendent,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fully 
equipped  for  the  very  delicate  and  important  duties  resting 
upon  him. 

Then  followed  “Reminiscences  of  Some  old 
Burying  Grounds  Abroad,”  by  Wm.  H.  Barlow, 
president,  Dale  Cemetery  Association,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.;  “Modern  Roads  for  Modern  Cemetery,”  by 
W.  H.  Evers,  County  Surveyor,  Cleveland,  O.;  “Me- 
chanics of  Water  Relating  to  Drainage  of  Roads 
and  Driveways, ”by  G.  C.  Nailor,  “Riverview,”  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  “Decoration  Day,  how  abused  and 
how  to  remedy  the  abuses,”  by  P'rank  M.  Floyd, 
“Evergreen,”  Portland,  Me.;  “Rise,  Progress  and 
Present  Condition  of  the  Association  of  our  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,”  by  Chas.  Nichols,  “P’'air- 
mount,”  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Evers  paper  is  pub- 
lished in  part  in  this  issue. 

At  the  morning  session  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker  ex- 
pressed regret  that  a local  paper  should  have  re- 
ferred disparagingly  to  the  visitors  in  an  attempt 
to  be  humorous.  He  commended  ihe  work  of  the 
organization  and  of  all  co-operative  movements, 
that  “work  together  for  the  mutual  advancement  of 
the  home,  the  city  and  the  nation.  We  need  to 
magnify  our  work  and  honor  and  respect  it,  and  in 
so  doing  we  respect  ourselves  and  will  be  respected 
by  the  community  in  which  we  live.”  B.  H.  Dor- 
man, “Mountain  Grove,”  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  read  a 
paper  on  “What  we  Gain  by  Attending  the  An- 
nual Conventions;”  G.  L.  Kelly,  “Fairview,’’ 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  related,  “A  Personal  Experi- 
ence;” George  Van  Atta,  “Cedar  Hill,”  Newark,  O., 
treated  the  subject  of  “Funeral  Reform,”  and  C.  D. 
Phipps,  Franklin,  Pa.,  read  a paper  in  which  he 
outlined  the  “Qualifications  a Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent Should  Possess.”  The  papers  were  well 
received,  but  limited  time  prevented  any  discus- 
sion. 

Appropriate  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted 
on  the  death  of  the  following  late  members:  John 


I'k  ll  nTckel,  Peula,  111.;  Burritt  Chafifee,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. , and  Joi  n Wilson,  Marion,  O. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  George  M.  Painter,  “West  Laurel 
Hill,”  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vice-president,  Frank 
Eurich,  “Woodward  Lawn,”  Detroit,  Mich.;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton,” 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Pittsburg  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting  and 
the  following  gentlemen  appointed  as  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  David  Woods,  “Homewood,”  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  Wm.  Harris,  “Uniondale,”  Allegheny, 
Pa.;  James  M.  Devlin,  “Calvary,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Thomas  Wightman,  “Homewood,”  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  outing  for  the  afternoon  gave  the  visitors 
an  opportunity  of  a drive  through  another  portion 
of  the  business  and  residence  sections  of  Ohio’s 
metropolis,  past  Reservoir  Park,  Monroe  cemetery 
and  other  points  of  interest  with  “Riverside,”  as 
the  objective  point.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises 
of  this  cemetery  held  Nov.  ii,  1876,  a Centennial 
Memorial  Service  was  celebrated  in  which  Gover- 
nor Hayes  who  was  then  president  elect  of  the 
United  States,  participated  and  planted  the  first 
of  a number  of  memorial  trees,  which  are  still  ob- 
jects of  interest  on  these  beautiful  grounds.  Riv- 
erside designed  by  E.  O.  Schwaegerle  now  of  Seattle, 
Oregon,  contains  104  acres,  divided  into  three 
sections  or  plateaus  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  These  plateaus  are  connected  by  iron 
truss  bridges  of  artistic  design,  spanning  broad 
and  picturesque  valleys;  the  longest  of  these  bridges 
is  310  feet.  The  tree-arched  drives  in  the  wooded 
ravines,  with  occasional  vistas  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  as  the  road  winds  up  and  down  the  slop- 
ing sides  elicited  admiring  comment  from  the  visit- 
ors. Here  were  sylvan  beauties  such  as  are  rarely 
found  in  any  cemetery.  The  irregular  edges  of  the 
plateaus  with  their  natural  background  of  foliage 
on  trees  growing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravines, 
form  bays  of  varying  forms  and  shades  that  make 
ideal  burial  lots  and  give  another  bit  of  individual- 
ity to  this  favored  spot  of  choice  natural  char- 
acteristics. 

The  chapel  and  receiving  tomb  with  capacities 
for  120  bodies,  is  an  artistic  stone  structure  of  gothic 
architecture;  another  substantial  improvement  is 
the  stone  office  building  with  its  reception  and  re- 
tiring rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  lot  owners. 
The  building  is  modern  in  its  appointments  and 
represents  an  investment  of  $20,000.  Refreshing 
beverages  were  served  on  the  piazza.  After  listen- 
ing to  vocal  and  instrumental  music  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dix,  the  carriage  ride  was  continued 
to  the  Olney  Art  Gallery  where  the  visitors  greatly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  viewing  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  private  collections  of  paintings  and  curios 
in  this’l^bun\ry.^''  The  building  itself  is  an  architec- 
tural gem  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  was 
produced  during  the  brief  but  enjoyable  visit,  as  the 
last  rays'  of  the  low  descending  sun  were  cast 
through  the  stained  glass  windows  that  form  one  of 
the  decorative  features  of  the  beautiful  gallery. 

Last  but  not  least  came  the  banquet  in  the  spac- 
ious banquet  hall  of  the  Hollenden,  where  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  were 
passed  in  a manner  long  to  be  remembered.  Cov- 
ers were  laid  for  125  and  nearly  all  were  taken,  the 
tables  Were  beautifully  decorated,  the  menu  was 
tempting,  the  music  so  good  as  to  call  forth  frequent 
applause  and  the  toasts,  arranged  by  toastmaster 
J.  M.  Curtiss,  president  of  Riverside  cemetery, 
brought  out  some  very  happy  remarks  from  the 


clergy,  local  representative  of  parks  and  cemeteries 
and  visiting  guests. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  convention  for  the  hospitable  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  entertained  and  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  Messrs.  Frederick  Green,  J.  C.  Dix 
and  C.  D.  Carroll  for  their  very  successful  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  association. 

* * * 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
were: 

E.  C.  Abdill,  “Spring  Hill,”  Danville,  111.;  G.  C.  Anderson, 
“Graceland,”  Sidney,  O.;  W.  H.  Barlow,  “Dale,”  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.;  R.  D.  Boice,  “Oakwood,”  Genesee,  111.;  JohnM.  Boxell, 
“Oakland,”  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  *M.  P.  Brazill,  “Calvary,”  St. 
Douis,  Mo.;  Henry  Bresser,  “Calvary,”  Toledo,  O.;  “Chas.  D. 
Carroll,  “Calvary,”  Cleveland,  O.;  *E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,” 
Chicago,  111.;  *H.  A.  Church,  “Oakdale,”  Urbana,  O.;  *J.  C. 
Cline,  “Woodland,”  Dayton,  O.;  J.  Y.  Craig,  “Forest  Lawn,” 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Geo.  W.  Creesy  and  son,  “Harmony  Grove,” 
Salem,  Mass.;  *J.  C.  Dix,  “Riverside,”  Cleveland,  O.;  *B.  H. 
Dorman,  “Mountain  Grove,”  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  W.  H.  Drucke- 
miller,  “Pomfret  Manor,”  Sunbur}-,  Pa,;  Theo,  Elsesser, 


“Westminster,”  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  ^Frank  Enrich,  “Wood- 
ward Lawn,”  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  H.  Fawell,  “Wyuka,”  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  George  Gilmore,  “Union,”  Uiichsville,  O.;  Perry 
Goodwin,  “Lake  ATew,”  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  P.  J.  G aves, 
“Bloomington,”  Bloomington,  111  ; *Frederick  Green,  “Lake- 
view,”  Cleveland,  O.;  *Sid.  J.  Hare,  “Forest  Hill,”  Kansas 
Cit-*,  Mo.;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay,  Erie,  Pa.;  A.  W.  Hobart,  “Lake- 
wood,”  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  *Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  “Paxtang,” 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Lockwood,  “Sleepy  Hollow,”  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.;  G.  L.  Kelly,  “Riverview,”  New  Albany,  Ird. ; 
*Bellett  Lawson,  Sr.,  “Riverview,”  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  *J.  F. 
INIabin,  “Oak  Hill,"  Owosso,  Mich.;L.  L.  Mason,  “Lake  View,” 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Mellor,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Mor- 
ton, “City  Cemeteries,”  Boston,  Mass.;  Geo.  M.  Painter,  “West 
Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; *S.  C.  Penrose,  “Wilmington 
and  Brandywine,”  Wilmington,  Del.;  *C.  W.  Ross,  Newton- 
ville.  Mass.;  ^A.  H.  Sargent,  “Glendale,”  Akron,  O.;  *J.  C. 
Scorgie,  “Mt.  Auburn,”  Boston,  Mass.;  F.  A.  Sherman,  “Ever- 
green,” New  Haven,  Conn.;  *J.  J.  Stephens,  “Green  Lawn,” 
Columbus,  O.;  Wm.  Stone,  “Pine  Grove,”  Lynn,  Mass.;  '"Geo. 
Van  Atta,  “Cedar  Hill,”  Newark,  O.:  Thos.  Wightnian, 
president,  “Homewood,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  David  Woods, 
“Homewood,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  G.  C.  Nailor,  “River 
View,”  Wilmington,  Del.;  Chas.  Nichol.s,  “Fairmount,” 
Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  D.  Phipps,  “Franklin,”  Franklin,  Pa.; 
John  Reid,  “Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet,”  Detroit,  Mich.; 
A.  Reinhardt,  “Rosedale,”  Orange,  N.  J.;  *H.  Wilson 
Ross,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  W.  O.  Roy,  “Mt.  Royal,” 
Montreal,  Can.;S.  W.  Rubee,  “Riverside,”  Marshalltown, 
la.;  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,”  Chicago,  111.;  *Geo. 
H.  Scott,  “Elmwood,”  River  Grove,  111. ; *0.  C.  Simonds, 
“Graceland,”  Chicago,  111.;  E.  A.  Sloan,  “Woodland,” 
Ironton,  O.;  F.  J.  Van  Horne,  Marion,  O.;  T.  H.  Wright, 
“Highland,”  Covington,  Ky.;  H.  H.  Noble,  president, 
“Cypress  Lawn,”  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  J.  H.  Shepard, 
“Riverside,”  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Clyde  Leesly,  “Grace- 
land,”  Chicago,  111.;  Samuel  Requa,  president,  “Sleepy 
Hollow,”  Tarrydown,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Modie,  Bloomfield,  O.; 
Stanley  W.  Hyer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  James  A.  Devlin, 
“Calvary  and  St.  Paul,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John  Appleby, 
“Chestnut  Grove,”  Ashtabula,  O.;  Peter  L.  Conkl’n, 
president,  “New  York,”  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  J.  R 
Florence,  “Forest,”  Circleville,  O.;  M.  Jensen,  “Westwood,” 
Oberlin,  O.;  A.  E.  Silcott,  secretary,  Washington  C.  H.,  O.; 
Geo.  Gossard,  superintendent,  Washington  C.  H.,  O.;  H.  L. 
Pitcher,  president,  “Rose  Hill,”  Chicago,  111. ; James  Emslie, 
“Maple  Grove,”  Ravenna,  O.;  A.  B.  McGrew,  “Woodland,” 
DesMoines,  la.;  Ed.  L.  Kirnes,  “Forest,”  Toledo,  O.;  Wm. 
Rank,  “West  Lawn,”  Canton,  O.;  Wm.  F.  Jewson,  “Glen, 
wood,”  Mankato,  Minn.;  John  F.  Miller,  “Dodge,”  Mattoon, 
111.;  J.  W.  Keller,  “Mt.  Hope,”  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  G.  F. 
Houck,  J.  M.  Curtis,  H.  R.  Hatch,  Cleveland,  O.;  R.  J.  Cory^ell, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  R.  J.  Haight,  P.\rk  and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

*Accompanied  by  ladies. 

Convention  Notes. 

The  attendance  of  ladies  was  larger  than  at  any  former 
convention.  Why  not  organize  a Ladies’  Auxilliary? 

Riding  in  an  electric  funeral  car  was  a novel  experience  for 
many  of  the  guests. 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  in  rgoi. 

Eight  charter  members  were  present,  including  the  first 
president  and  the  first  secretary. 

The  Bomgardner  Burial  Device  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
convention  hall. 

Stereopticon  lectures  should  henceforth  be  a feature  of 
each  convention.  Mr.  Scorgie’s  views  of  Mt.  Auburn  were  in- 
teresting object  lessons. 


EEECTRIC  funeral  car,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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A recent  fire  that  destroyed  the  barns  at  “Spring  Grove,” 
caused  the  absence  of  Mr.  Salway,  one  of  the  charter  members 
who  seldom  misses  a meeting. 

Messrs.  Dix,  Green  and  Carroll  composing  the  local  execu- 
tive committee  filled  their  trusts  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
with  pleasure  to  their  guests. 

Suggestions  for  future  executive  committees:  Fewer  pa- 
pers, more  well  directed  discussion  and  more  object  lessons 
will  insure  more  practical  results.  An  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  plans,  etc.,  properly  arranged  would  be  in- 
structive and  interesting. 

The  banquet  on  second  night  of  meeting  and  final  adjourn- 
ment at  close  of  morning  sesrion  on  third  day  would  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number. 

A trite  question  for  the  “Ouestion  Box,”  would  be;  “What 
reforms  have  you  introduced  as  a result  of  membership  in  the 
Association?”  It  has  been  observed  that  reformers  do  not  al- 
ways reform. 


THE  SUNDAY  FUNERAL.— FUNERAL  CAR.* 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents; 

It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  the  “Sunday  Funeral” 
has  been  discussed  in  public  print,  and  in  many  of  j our  con- 
ventions, and  that  it  has  been  opposed  also  for  years  by  the 
clergy,  funeral  directors  and  cemetery  officials.  The  result  of 
this  steady  discussion  and  opposition  is,  that  the  “Sunday  Fun- 
eral” is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,  whilst 
it  is  now  prohibited  by  many  cemetery  managements  through- 
out the  countrj’. 

Among  all  funeral  reforms  suggested,  and  found  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  cemetery  decorum',  none  is  more  needed 
than  that  in  connection  with  Sunday  Funerals.  Rtform  in  this 
respect  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  their  discontinuance,  ex- 
ceptions being  allowed  only  in  favor  of  burials  that  for  sanitary- 
reasons  cannot  possibly  be  postponed. 

Having  had  an  expeiieiiceof  over  twenty-two  years  in  cem- 
etery management,  covering  all  its  details,  I may  be  warranted 
in  saying  that  I do  not  know  of  a single  valid  reason  in  favor 
of  the  Sunday  Funeral.  On  the  contrary,  I know,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen also  know,  there  are  very  many  and  strong  reasons 
against  it,  to  some  and  only  to  the  more  important  of  which  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention. 

1.  The  Sunday  Funeral  disturbs  the  sacred  quiet  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  It  is  often  largely  attended  by  bands  of  music,  so- 
cieties and  crowds  drawn  by  curiosity  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, to  the  church  or  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  also  quite  as  often 
accompanied  by  an  evident  desire  for  display  or  notoriety  on 
the  part  of  the  supposed  or  real  mourners. 

2.  If  the  funeral  services  are  held  in  a church,  the  Sunday- 
Funeral  often  interferes  with  the  regular  church  services,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  clergy  and  parishioners,  who  also 
have  rights  which  are  entitled  to  respect. 

3.  Cemeteries  are  more  frequently  visited  on  Sundays  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  visitors  are  not  always  attracted,  to  the 
City  of  the  Dead  by  any  special  regard  for  the  memory  of  those 
there  interred,  but  rather  by  a morbid  curiosity,  “to  see  fun- 
erals.” The  Sunday  Funeral  is  to  such  people  what  the  mag- 
net is  to  the  bar  of  iron;  it  attracts.  And  the  thoughtless 
crowd  thus  attracted,  in  its  jostling,  and  in  its  desire  to  see 
what  is  going  on,  pays  no  regard  to  the  decorum  due  the  sad 
occasion;  it  tramples  under  heedless  feet  the  adjoining  sodded 
graves  or  lots,  and  in  a few  minutes  destroys  beautiful  and 

•A  paper  re.ad  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
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costly  flower-beds  that  may  require  many  days  and  dollars  to 
replace. 

4.  The  Sunday  Funeral  is  at  variance  with  the  Decalogue. 
The  law,  “Remember,  keep  holy-  the  Sabbath  Day,”  is  as  bind- 
ing to-day  as  when  first  promulgated.  Cemetery  employes, 
funeral  directors  and  all  other  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  interments,  have  as  good  a right,  and  as  sacred 
a duty  as  others,  to  observe  the  divinely  enjoined  day  of  rest. 
Charity  and  absolute  necessity  alone  absolve  from  this  sacred 
obligation. 

To  the  above  reasons  against  the  Sunday  Funeral  others 
might  be  added,  but  their  presentation  would  not  add  more 
force  to  the  now  very  commonly  accepted  verdict:  “Abolish 
the  Sunday  Funeral  I” 

The  question  is  simply  this:  How  can  the  Sunday-  Funeral 
be  abolished?  A certain  modern  statesman,  speaking  on  one 
feature  of  the  many-  sided  financial  question,  once  said:  “The 
way  to  resume  is  to  resume.”  I would  paraphase  his  words  by- 
saying:  The  way  to  abolish  the  Sunday  Funeral  is,  to  abolish 
it.  No  doubt  it  will  be  difficult  in  many  places  to  do  so.  Yet, 
with  firmness  and  persistency,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  private  cemeteries,  the  Sunday  Funeral  would  soon 
be  of  the  past;  for  public  opinion  would  thus  be  gradually  edu- 
cated to  approve  such  action,  and  would  eventually-  sustain  like 
action  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  municipal  cemeteries. 

To  prove  that  my  suggestion  is  possible  I will  state  that 
for  many  years  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Sunday  Funeral, 
because  of  its  many  attendant  abuses,  was  seriously  discussed 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the  larger  cities 
within  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland.  Steadily  the 
feeling  grew  that  the  Sunday  F'uneral  should  be  abolished. 
Finally  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Horstmann,  Bishop  of  said  Diocese, 
published  the  following  prohibition  on  December  23,  1897: 

“To  the  Rev.  Rectors  and  Pastors  in  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland: 

From  and  after  January  i,  1898,  Sunday  funerals  will  be 
prohibited  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  except  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  to  which  fact  the  priest  issuing  the  burial  per- 
mit will  certify  by  letter  to  the  sexton,  or  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery  in  which  interment  is  to  be  made.  If  by  reason  of 
death  from  contagious  disease  it  is  necessary  to  permit  an  in- 
terment on  Sunday-,  only  a hearse,  or  wagon,  and  not  more 
than  three  carriages,  or  other  vehicles,  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  cemetery. 

The  reverend  rectors  and  pastors,  as  also  those  having  im- 
mediate charge  of  Catholic  cemeteries,  will  be  governed  by  the 
above  regulation  in  regard  to  burial  permits  and  funerals. 

By  order  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop, 

G.  F.  Houck,  Chancellor.” 

Since  January  i,  1898,  there  have  heen  no  Sunday  funerals 
within  the  Diocese  or  Cleveland,  and  all  concerned  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  result.  What  has  been  thus  successfully  ac- 
complished, others  in  charge  of  private  cemeteries  can  do,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  friction  and  dissatisfaction  when 
such  action  is  first  taken.  In  time  those  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic cemeteries  will  of  necessity  follow  the  good  example.  Let 
us  hope  this  much  needed  reform  may  soon  be  universally 
adopted. 

The  Funeral  Car. 

Ever  since  the  electric  system  of  propelling  street  cars  was 
adopted,  it  was  my  earnest  endeavor  to  induce  the  two  com- 
panies owning  the  street  railway-  system  in  Cleveland,  and 
within  reach  of  every  cemetery-,  with  one  exception,  to  equip  a 
Funeral  Car  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Many  and  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  were  in  the  way  to  have  this  desirable 
object  materialize,  chief  of  which  was  the  great  expense  of 
building  supposedly-  necessary-  switches  on  which  to  place  the 
car  whilst  waiting  for  the  funeral  party,  either  at  the  house  of 
mourning,  or  at  the  church  where  the  funeral  services  were  to 
take  place.  Finally,  after  much  discussion  the  two  companies 
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agreed  that  the  solution  of  this  principal  difficulty  could  be 
feasibly  met,  either  by  placing  the  proposed  car  on  branch 
tracks,  shifting  it  out  of  the  way  when  the  regular  cars  had  to 
pass  such  tracks,  or  by  having  the  Funeral  Car  at  the  nearest 
car  barn,  within  telephonic  reach.  It  was  found  that  between 
the  two  railway  systems  twenty-one  such  stations,  or  shifting 
places,  could  be  provided,  and  thus  cover  and  accommodate 
the  entire  City  of  Cleveland.  When  this  conclusion  was 
reached  Mr.  Henry  A.  Everett,  President  of  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Railway,  and  J.  B.  Hanna,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Cleveland  City  Railway,  agreed  to  build  and  place  in  pub- 
lic service  the  desired  Eure  al  Car.  I gave  them  in  outline  the 
design,  but  my  highest  expectations  were  far  more  than  rea- 
lized, as  the  gentlemen  named  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  up 
the  F'uneral  Car,  so  that  it  resulted  in  a veritable  “pa’ace  on 
wheels.”  Those  of  j'ou  who  saw  it  yesterday  will  bear  me  out 
in  this  statement.  The  F'uneral  Car  was  placed  in  service  last 
autumn  and  soon  grew  in  public  favor,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion manifested  openly  and  secretly  on  the  part  of  some  who 
felt  that  their  business  interests  were  jeopardized  by  this  new 
departure  from  the  old  time  system  of  ‘‘funerals  with  car- 
riages.” That  this  opposition  is  based  on  selfish  motives  goes 
without  saying.  It  will  necessarily  and  eventually  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  people  as  they  become  accustomed  to  this  innova- 
tion, which  is  an  outcome  of  our  ‘‘electric  age.”  The  more 
progressive  and  better  cla.s.s  of  funeral  directors  encourage  its 
use;  others  must  follow,  as  the  Funeral  Car  is  here  to  staj'.  The 
people,  seeing  that  its  use  is  a great  convenience  as  well  as  a 
great  saving,  without  making  the  funeral  a whit  less  respect- 
able, will  demand  it.  The  Electric  Funeral  Car  will  eventually 
do  away  with  the  meaningless  and  costly  funeral  cortege,  com- 
po.sed  of  a long  string  of  carriages,  often  filled  with  sham- 
mourners.  It  is  in  line  with  Funeral  Reform,  which  all  of  us 
connected  with  cemeteries  so  ardently  desire  to  see  effected  and 
to  which  we  give  our  best  thoughts  and  efforts. 


a few  months  in  the  year,  and  then  found  his  roads  almost  im- 
passable during  certain  winter  months. 

To  the  progressive  superintendent  about  to  take  up  the 
iuiprovement  of  his  cemetery  dtives,  the  most  important  ques- 
tions are,  what  is  the  best  form  of  construed  n adapted  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  my  cemetery,  and  at  what  cost  can  this 
work  be  done  to  assure  permanent  results  at  a minimum  cost  of 
maintenanct?  Without  discussing  the  separate  advantages  of 
the  various  well  known  pavements,  let  us  proceed  on  the  well 
established  hypothesis  that  a Macadam  or  Telford  macadam 
road  is  the  best  form  of  construction  adapted  to  park  or  ceme- 
tery work.  The  essendals  of  thorough  macadam  constiuction 
mentioned  in  their  order  of  importance  are,  good  drainage,  a 
solid  foundation  and  a clean,  hard,  wearing  surface. 

Drainas^e. — This  most  important  necessity  in  road  work  is 
too  often  entirely  neglected  to  the  detriment  and  rapid  disinte- 
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The  general  public  has  been  very  slow  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  road  construction,  but  all  economists  who 
have  given  the  road  question  its  needed  consideration,  concede, 
that  although  the  cost  of  properly  surfacing  earth  roads  is  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  some  showier  or  more  conspicuous 
improvements  heavier,  yet  good  roads  afford  more  pleasure, 
more  profit,  and  ultimate  ben'  fits  to  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  a community,  than  even  the  much  demanded  tele- 
phone or  railway  systems. 

Our  roads  are  the  common  highways  of  the  people,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  business  relations,  and  to  our  very  civil- 
ization, and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  passable  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  labor  under 
heavy  and  constant  travel,  and  so  as  to  give  a cleanly  and 
wholesome  appearance  to  surrounding  property. 

As  the  public  has  been  slow  to  understand  the  benefits  of 
good  road  construction,  so  has  the  former  cemetery  superinten- 
dent not  appreciated  properly  budt  drives  in  his  grounds,  but 
with  the  development  of  the  modern  park  cemeteries,  whose 
landscape  effects  draw  countless  admiring  visitors  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  foresighted  superin- 
tendent, that  the  most  disagreeable  an!  the  most  marring  feat- 
ure of  his  grounds  were  his  earth  driveways.  If  the  soil  in  his 
grounds  was  sandy,  his  roadway  proved  to  be  very  soft  and 
dusty  in  the  summer  and  rough  in  the  winter.  If  the  roads 
were  of  clay  soil  he  may  have  prided  himself  on  his  fine  drives 
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SHCTION  .VND  PLAN  DESIGNED  FOR  CEMETERY  WORK. 

gration  of  the  improvement,  leadidg  the  average  inexperienetd 
official  to  erroneously  condemn,  either  the  character  of  the 
workmanship,  or  the  selection  of  material  used  or  the  plans  of 
construction  adopted. 

Drains  must  be  laid  for  two  purposes,  equally  essential  to 
the  permanency  of  the  improvement;  first  to  rapidly  and  thor- 
oughly drain  the  surface,  and  second,  to  keep  the  subgrades 
and  subsoil  dry  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Surface  drainage 
has  long  been  recognized  as  of  prime  importance,  yet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  various  details  in  constructing  a perfect  system  at  a 
minimum  expense,  are  such,  as  to  require  years  of  active  exper- 
ience, and  the  theoretical  tiaining  of  an  engineer,  to  solve  in- 
telligently. The  various  sizes  of  pipe  required  (and  the  cost  of 
the  work  is  materially  affected  by  even  a small  increase  in  size 
of  pipe)  are  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  area  drained,  th: 
gradient  and  alignment  of  the  sewer  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  surface  water  reaches  the  catchbasins.  This  is  purely 
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a mathematical  proposition  and  can  be  determined  by  any 
sewer  engineer.  In  good  sewer  construction  much  depends 
upon  the  style  and  character  of  catchbasins,  which  must  be 
built  so  as  to  rapidly  receive  all  surface  water  with  its  suspended 
filth,  and  second  to  empty  through  properly  built  traps  into  the 
main  sewers,  preventing  overflows  on  the  surface  and  holding 
back  as  deposit  all  filth  finding  its  way  through  the  cover.  The 
following  plan  has  been  much  used  in  our  city  cemeteries  at  a 
cost  including  rim,  cover  and  trap  complete,  of  about  I15.C0. 

Specifications  for  this  catchbasin  include  removable  cast 
iron  top,  double  elbow  for  a trap,  shale  brick  laid  in  Louisville 
cement  with  both  inside  and  outside  plastered  completely,  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  composed  of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one 
part  of  cement. 

Subsoil  drainage  in  macadam  construction  appears  to  the 
average  man  an  extravagant  and  useless  proposition,  and  is 
therefore  too  often  entirely  neglected.  In  sandy  soil,  unless 
the  substrata  have  veins  of  quicksand,  or  are  traversed  by 
springs,  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying  drains,  but  in  clay  soil 
underdrainage  is  an  absolutely  essential  part  in  road  building. 
To  prevent  settlements  in  the  subgrades  where  quicksand  or 
springs  are  encountered  the  following  plan  commends  itself  as 
affording  permanent  and  thorough  results.  Either  lay  pipe 
longitudinally,  wrapping  the  open  joints  with  hay  or  straw,  in 
a bed  of  cinders,  slag,  coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone,  covering 
all  sides  of  the  pipe  with  at  least  six  inches  of  the  porous  mate- 
ria], or  when  the  quantity  of  quicksand  and  water  is  unusually 
great,  add  to  the  above  a system  of  laterals,  1 rid  as  above  speci- 
fied, according  to  the  following  plan: 


■ We  have  often  observed  that  rain  water  will  re.st  for  day's  in 
the  wheel  ruts  on  streets  of  clay  soil,  which  is  almost  imper- 
vious to  water.  Knowing  that  water  is  the  greatest  absorbent 
and  disintegrator  in  nature,  it  must  appeal  to  us  as  a most  dan- 
gerous neglect  to  allow  water  to  percolate  through  our  macadam 
roadways,  and  lay  upon  the  subgrades,  especially  duiingthe 
winter  months,  when  the  expanding  qualities  of  freezing  water 
will  break  even  marble  or  cast  iron. 

( To  be  Continued . ) 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticultur- 
ists, held  in,  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  August  21-24,  was  a success  throughout. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a vigor  and 
enthusiasm  that  reflects  credit  upon  all  concerned, 
and  especially  the  New  York  Florists’  Club,  the 
practical  hosts  of  the  occasion.  The  meeting  far 
eclipsed  any  preceding  convention  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  interest.  The  whole  country  was 
represented,  and  there  were  several  delegates  from 
the  far  distant  states  to  participate  in  the  meeting. 
Not  a complaint  or  criticism  was  voiced,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  were  about  per- 


fect, and  from  first  to  last  the  convention  was  an 
eminent  success,  crowned  by  the  fact  that  a large 
amount  of  business  was  transacted  by  those  pres- 
ent in  connection  with  the  trade  exhibit.  Both  the 
trade  and  horticultural  exhibits  were  valuable,  the 
quality  of  the  material  shown  and  its  completeness 
being  quite  remarkable.  The  private  gardeners  of 
the  vicinity  are  to  be  congratulated  and  thanked 
for  the  prominent  part  they  took  in  making  the 
horticultural  exhibit  such  a success. 

Eloquent  addresses  of  welcome  and  response 
were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  by 
acting  Mayor  of  New  York,  Randolph  B.  Guggen- 
heimer,  and  Edgar  Sanders  of  Chicago.  The 
address  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund M.  Wood,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  ably  covered  a 
broad  field  and  was  particular  in  advocating  the 
principle  of  co-operation. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Stewart,  the  system  of  plant  registration  conducted 
by  the  society  is  pronounced  a success.  The  full 
number  of  members  is  recorded  as  553,  including 
26  life  members,  a net  gain  of  1 19  over  the  previous 
year. 

Besides  the  business  attendant  upon  so  import- 
ant a convention,  the  following  papers  were  read: 
“Floral  Decorations,”  illustrated  by  stereopticon, 
by  Robert  Kift,  Philadelphia,"  Pa. ; ‘ What  I Think 
About  Greenhouse  Construction,”  by  J.  D.  Car- 
mody,  Evansville,  Ind.;  “Arrierican  Floriculture, 
Retrospective  and  Prospective,’'  by  Prof.-  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Chief  Div.  Veg.  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
ogy, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton; “The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,”  with  ster- 
eopticon views,  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director; 
and  “The  Improvement  of  the  Carnation,”  by  Wm. 
Weber,  Oakland,  Md. 

The  proceedings  were  interspersed  by  trips  to 
interesting  localities,  and  an  excursion  to  Glen 
Island,  where  a dinner  was  served.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  opening  day  a reception  was  given  by 
the  president. 

As  a result  of  the  election  for  officers,  Patrick 
O’Mara,  of  New  York,  was  elected  the  next  presi- 
dent and  William  F.  Kasting,  of  Buffalo,  vice- 
president;  Secretary  Stewart  and  Treasurer  Beatty 
were  retained  in  office.  After  a spirited  contest 
Buffalo  was  selected  for  the  convention  of  1901. 

The  association  is  expanding  in  its  relation  to 
the  many  directions  it  is  possible  for  such  an  or- 
ganization to  extend,  and  promises  to  solve  many 
problems  in  the  florist’s  work,  which  only  study 
and  investigation  by  competent  committees  can 
effectually  unravel.  While  Chicago  is  a city  that 
would  offer  a generous  invitation  and  entertainment, 
no  doubt  for  next  year  Buffalo  was  well  chosen. 
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THE  SYMMETRICAL  AND  THE  NATURAL  FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

I question  if  better  examples  of  the  symmetrical 
or  ornamental  flower  garden  and  the  English  or 
natural  garden  can  be  found  anywhere  in  our  pub- 
lic parks  as  those  shown  in  the  accompanying  two 
illustrations  taken  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

Located  on  both  sides  of  the  main  driveway 
visitors  to  the  park  can  never  miss  them,  and  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  landscape  art  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either 
style.  They  are  both  fair  examples  of  man’s 
handicraft. 

The  flower  garden  or  grand  parterre  is  quite  old, 
and  came  into  existence  in  the  early  days  of  Lin- 
coln Park;  whereas  the  perennial  or  English  garden, 
only  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Petti- 
grew was  the  superintendent. 

Symmetrical  or  ornamental  gardening  never,  or 
perhaps  with  few  exceptions,  fully  understood  or 
correctly  designed  in  this  country,  has  lost  much  of 
its  prestige  and  it  is  well. 

Such  an  array  of  design!  P'it  for  the  showman, 
or  ready-made  to  decorate  the  breast  of  some  war- 
rior or  secret  society  offlcial.  Truly,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  man  with  the  sheep  shears  has  van- 
ished for  the  good  of  garden  art. 

But  was  it  always  the  park  gardener  that  was  to 
blame?  Unscrupulous  park  commissioners  with 
more  knowledge  of  ward  politics  than  park  work, 
often  forced  the  unfortunate  park  gardener  to  carry 
out  their  ideas  of  how  to  embellish  the  public 
grounds  under  their  care.  But  can  we  call  this 


ornamental  gardening,  these  fantastic  conceptions 
of  gardening  art?  And  was  it  the  true  and  skilled 
gardeners,  those  men  who  received  their  first  lessons 
in  the  grand  profession  from  masters  of  the  art  that 
conceived  these  ideas  of  “freak  gardening?”  I 
think  not. 

Besides  being  inartistic  and  ungardenlike,  this 
style  of  gardening  is  expensive  and  swallows  up 
large  amounts  of  money  that  otherwise  would  help 
to  keep  the  lawn  and  plantations  in  better  order. 
In  the  hands  of  the  artist  symmetrical  gardening 
need  not  altogether  be  banished  from  our  parks, 
and  there  certainly  are  situations  in  connection 
with  our  park  buildings  and  monuments  inviting  or 
rather  demanding  this  stj  le  of  gardening. 

The  Plnglish  herbaceous  perennial  or  natural 
garden,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  garden  of  symmetrical  design, 
fitting  and  in  place  everywhere.  It  is  inexpensive, 
as  all  the  plants  used  are  either  perennials  or  an- 
nuals. It  is  at  home  along  the  house  wall,  will 
hide  the  unsightly  fence  and  beautify  the  walk 
border.  It  enlivens  the  woodland  border  and 
gives  charm  and  color  to  the  margin  of  the  pond 
or  rivulet.  It  is  interesting  in  individuality  and 
produces  an  endless  array  of  flowers  from  eaily 
spring  till  late  fall,  beginning  with  the  snowdrop 
and  closing  when  winter’s  cold  has  blackened  the 
last  gentian  and  shriveled  up  the  lovely  Christmas 
rose.  It  is  the  garden  for  the  poor  and  rich  alike. 

There  have  been  extremes  in  symmetrical  gar- 
dening and  there  are  extremes  in  natural  garden- 
ing. If  the  gardener  knows  his  limits  in  these  two 
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directions  he  is  wise.  The  field  is  large  enough  to 
develop  his  cravings  for  more  knowledge  without 
trying  to  imitate  the  art  of  the  sculptor  or  cabinet 
maker,  or  nature  itself  in  producing  the  wild  jungle 
sooner  or  later  to  become  an  uncontrollable  wilder- 
ness full  of  dead  and  decaying  vegetation,  the 
course  of  nature’s  own  teachings — “the  survival  of 
the  fittest” — and  a breeding  spot  for  insect  pests  of 
all  descriptions. 

Let  him  remember,  “We  are  a product  of  civi- 
lization, let  our  gardens  be  the  same  if  gardens 
they  be.’’  Extremes  on  both  sides  arc  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  undeveloped  mind.  James  Jensen. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  this  to  transplant 
evergreen  cuonymus,  box,  yew,  retinosporas  and 
similar  evergreens.  Pour  in  enough  water  about 
them  to  make  the  soil  like  mush,  and  failures  wiU 
be  rare. 

Deutzia  Lemonei,  having  as  one  of  its  parents 
D.  gracilis  proves  as  good  or  better  for  forcing 
than  gracilis  is.  It  has  for  its  parents  gracilis  and 
parviflora.  Florists  say  that  when  forced  the 
flowers  are  more  lasting  than  those  of  gracilis. 

A sowing  of  pansy  seed  made  in  early  October 
will  give  excellent  plants  for  spring  blooming.  If 
requiied  for  indoor  flowering  in  early  spring  they 
should  be  in  frames  in  winter  just  free  from  freezing. 

Silver  maples  grow  late  and  their  bark  will  often 
lift  in  early  September  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  be  budded  with  Wier’s  cut-leaved.  This  is  the 
approved  method  of  increasing  this  popular  vari- 
ety, though  seedlings  ceme  fairly  true  to  type. 

Europeans  rush  for  our  trees  of  beautiful  col- 


ored foliage  in  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  for  vari- 
ety sake,  our  people  appreciate  some  trees  which 
keep  their  leaves  green  almost  to  the  last.  In  this 
they  will  meet  with  their  requirements  in  almost 
all  European  trees,  such  as  ash,  oak,  elm,  Norway 
maple,  etc. 

Horse  chestnut  seeds  keep  in  sound  condition 
but  a short  time.  They  must  be  sown  shortly  after 
they  fall,  and  the  bed  covered  with  a few  inches  of 
leaves  afterwards  to  keep  them  from  severe  freezing. 

Lift  up  a variety  of  early  blooming  shrubs  and 
pot  or  box  them  for  winter  blooming.  Set  them 
in  a sheltered  place  out  doors  until  freezing  weather 
comes,  then  place  them  in  a cool  shed  till  wanted 
to  grow,  when  a warmer  place  must  be  found  for 
them.  Young  shrubs  with  a good  supply  of  shoots 
are  best. 

Do  not  think  of  transplanting  magnolias  or 
tulip  poplar  in  autumn.  They  will  not  grow,  un- 
less in  cases  where  pot  grown.  The  disturbance 
of  their  roots  seems  fatal  to  them. 

Willows  and  larch  are  better  set  in  the  fall,  as 
they  push  into  leaf  the  first  thing  in  spring,  often 
before  one  is  ready  for  them,  and  if  this  occurs  they 
rarely  live.  Planted  when  entirely  dormant  spring 
or  fall  they  rarelj.  fail. 

Cuttings  of  geraniums  may  be  made  to  give 
plants  for  next  season.  After  inserting  them  in 
boxes  or  pots  of  sand  do  not  water  them  for  a week, 
and  then  but  slightly.  This  treatment  does  not 
hurt  them,  and  prevents  their  rotting,  something 
sure  to  follow  watering. 

Large  trees  or  others  deemed  difficult  to  trans- 
plant may  be  root  pruned  to  advantage  now.  Dig 
a trench  around  them,  cutting  off  the  larger  roots  a 
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few  feet  from  the  trunk.  Numerous  small  roots 
will  form  which  will  make  the  trees  c amparatively 
safe  to  remove  in  a year’s  time. 

Cuttings  of  Tea’s  Weeping  Mulberry  made  from 
hard  wood  in  fall  and  planted  and  covered  with 
leaves  for  winter,  root  readily.  Plants  so  raised 
form  a prostrate  shrub  of  singular  appearance,  run- 
ning over  the  ground  like  a creeper. 

The  female  paper  mulberry  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  in  this  country  until  a quite  recent 
period.  It  bears  round  balls  of  fleshy,  deep  pink 
flowers,  in  August,  making  a tree  of  singular 
beauty.  No  one  will  make  a mistake  in  planting  it. 

In  the  herbaceous  garden  Platycodon  (Camp- 
anula) grandiflora  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plants  of  the  season.  It  exists  in  both  blue  and 
white  sorts,  As  the  plants  grow  eighteen  inches 
high  and  the  numerous  flowers  are  two  inches  in 
diameter,  it  makes  a great  display. 

p'lorists  do  not  care  to  make  coleus  cuttings  in 
the  fall,  but  prefer  to  lift  a few  plants  from  beds 
reiving  on  these  to  furnish  enough  cuttings  towards 
spring. 

Roses  for  winter  blooming  are  selected  from 
plants  raised  in  spring.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  shallow  beds  of  about  four  to  six  inches  in  depth. 
Such  plants,  given  a temperature  of  about  6o  de- 
grees in  winter,  grow  and  flower  freely. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

A UNIVERSAL  FLOWER. 

The  genius  and  patience  of  the  florist  have 
evolved  a new  world  of  beauty. 

The  dozen  or  so  of  native  varieties  of  pa:onies 
have  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  so  that  we  have 
marvels  of  beauty  with  delicious  fragrance.  Such 
amazing  results  would  not  seem  possible  a few 
years  ago.  There  are  now  about  2000  sorts  cata- 
logued and  many  are  yet  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  wonder  of  it  is  that  this  flower  is  every- 
where succesful — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  sunny  south  to  Manitoba,  we  hear  only 
praise  for  it.  The  old-fashioned  paeony  of  our 
mothers,  with  tubers  like  sweet  potatoes,  is  not 
always  hardy,  but  the  newer  kinds  are.  Prof. 
Green,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  writes  me 
that  they  do  remarkably  well  with  him,  only  it 
pays  to  mulch  with  coarse  manure  in  winter.  Dr. 
Saunders,  superintendent  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  Canada,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  their 
beauty  and  hardiness. 

Last  winter  on  a mild  day  I cut  up  a lot  of  roots 
for  spring  planting,  leaving  the  rubbish  on  the 
ground  to  freeze  and  thaw  all  the  winter.  1 was 
surprised  in  the  spring  to  find  a dozen  buds,  so 


small  as  to  be  overlooked,  leafing  out  and  starting 
roots.  No  other  flower  could  do  this.  In  color 
they  range  from  deep  purple  to  snowy  white, 
which  in  Madam  Schroder  culminates  in  a large 
ball  so  puffy  and  ethereal  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
float  away. 

In  England,  France  and  Germany  florists  have 
long  been  experimenting  and  they  ha\e  given  us 
splendid  results;  and  in  our  own  land  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Richardson, 
near  Boston,  succeeded  in  producing  very  strong 
plants  with  gorgeous  bloom. 

Miss  Sarah  Pleas,  of  Dunreith,  Ind.,  has  spent 
years  in  raising  new  varieties,  one  of  which  she  sold 
for  $100  last  spring,  and  since  then  she  has  sold 
several  hundred  dollars’  worth.  I have  in  my  care 
some  80  kinds  yet  to  be  developed,  and  among 
them  some  of  wondrous  beauty.  Dainty  is  the 
only  really  variegated  one  I ever  saw.  It  is  semi- 
double,  petals  satin  pink,  striped  with  silvery 
white  and  from  its  heart  of  gold  there  is  a varie- 
gated petal  rising  from  the  stamens. 

Little  Maiden  is  pink,  edged  with  white,  with 
a tremulous  heart  of  gold  and  odor  of  the  helio- 
trope. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Curry,  of  Crescent,  Iowa,  has  been 
hard  at  work  for  thirty  years  creating  new  sorts. 
He  has  developed  about  70  kinds  of  rare  merit, 
among  them  seme  singular  freaks.  Clara  is  a 
flower  of  rare  beauty  with  stamens  growing  out  of 
the  ends  of  the  petals.  One  is  a regular  “double- 
decker,”  a symmetrical  flesh-colored  flower,  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  in  its  lap  sits  another  just  like  it. 
Grover  Cleveland  is  a flower  of  glowing  crimson, 
full  orbed  as  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  Prin- 
cess Ellen  is  of  splendid  beauty. 

The  wonder  is  that  more  are  not  planted.  They 
are  a success  everywhere,  while  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  lost  on  flowers  which  fail.  With  care 
they  double  every  year  and  one  plant  in  ten  years 
makes  a thousand.  One  wealthy  man  last  fall 
bought  Mr.  Thurston’s  whole  stock  of  two  acres  for 
$7,000  to  adorn  his  fine  grounds  at  Peoria,  111. 
He  could  not  have  used  his  money  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  to  plant  a wilderness  of  loveliness. 
They  should  have  a place  in  every  flower  garden 
and  in  every  park  and  cemetery. 

C.  S.  Harrison. 


Large  additions  to  the  planting  of  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburgh,  are  to  be  inaugurated  and  con- 
tracts for  some  8,000  trees  are  reported,  at  time  of 
writing,  as  about  to  be  let.  After  Schenley  is 
advanced  attention  will  be  given  to  Highland 
Park. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  tt. 

“But  weeds,  alas,  how  sad  it  seems 
To  pass  them  coldly  by.” — Old  Song. 

Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  do  so — not 
only  “coldly,”  but  mediumly,  warmly,  wetly,  dry- 
ly and  worst  of  all,  dustily. 

In  all  sorts  of  weather,  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
either  alive  and  green,  brown  and  sere,  or  as  ghost- 
ly skeletons,  weeds,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always 
with  us.  Those  who  “pass  them  by”  on  city  side- 
walks go  forward  laden  with  moisture,  or  dust,  or 
rank  odors,  or  hay  fever  germs,  or  clinging  burrs, 
according  to  the  variety  of  season,  weather  or 
weed.  In  some  instances  they  actually  impede 
physical  progress,  and  they  are  at  all  times  an  in- 
dication of  impeded  municipal  progress.  They  are 
detrimental  to  health  and  not  infrequently  are  also 
detrimental  to  morals — as  witness  the  startling 
cropping  up  of  a spooning  couple  sitting  less  than 
two  yards  from  the  sidewalk  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, and  surrounded  by  a dense  growth  of  shrub- 
like weeds  that  covered  an  entire  city  block,  the 
adjoining  street,  and  crowding  upon  the  walk  left 
but  a winding  footpath  through  the  entangling 
labyrinth.  A more  fitting  loitering  ground  for 
rough  characters  than  for  the  decent  serving  maids 
of  the  community  and  their  more  than  doubtful 
“young  men.” 

But,  thanks  largely  to  Improvement  Club  work, 
there  are  those  who  no  longer  pass  the  weeds 
“coldly  by.”  On  the  contrary,  they  are  given 
careful  attention,  and  by  checking  their  career  be- 
fore the  season  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  a 
gradual  control  is  being  obtained  that  means  their 
eventual  extermination  within  restricted  limits. 
One  of  the  tenets  of  faith  of  numerous  efficient  Im- 
provement organizations  is  shown  by  the  yearly 
onslaught  on  such  undesirable  vegetation.  Only 
last  month  the  gentlemen  of  the  distinctly  alive 
Improvement  Club,  of  Morgan  Park,  111.,  sallied 
forth  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  hot  “spell” 
to  do  battle  with  these  enemies  of  civilization, 
thereby  sadly  blistering  their  unaccustomed  hands 
and  rousing  the  renewed  admiration  of  the  club 
ladies  who  forthwith  rewarded  their  effort  and 
example  with  applause  and  with  refreshments  al 
fresco,  all  of  which  was  richly  deserved. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  an  ordinance  imposing 
a fine  of  $100.00  on  property  owners  for  each  and 
lot  where  the  weeds  are  not  cut,  and  that  the 


law  may  be  successfully  invoked  to  the  same,  end 
in  small  places,  through  village  officials,  is  proven 
by  the  experience  of  the  Improvement  Society  of 
San  Mateo,  Cal,,  as  recounted  in  California  Mu- 
nicipalities. “The  Society  decided  that  ‘while  it 
is  questionable  whether  we  can  compel  a lot  owner 
to  remove  weeds  from  his  sidewalk,  nevertheless 
such  cleaning  of  the  sidewalks  by  the  lot  owners  is 
a very  convenient  way  to  accomplish  a great  public 
good.’  They  then  proceeded  to  get  an  ordinance 
passed,  but  wisely  endeavored  to  get  around  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  procedure  by 
having  the  demand  for  such  an  ordinance  come 
from  the  people  themselves  through  the  Improve- 
ment club.  By  this  means  the  ordinance  was 
passed  and  beside  it,  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
street  superintendent’s  notice,  is  printed  a copy  of 
the  following  resolution;  ‘Resolved  by  the  San 
Mateo  Improvement  Club:  That  the  action  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  adopting  Ordinance  No.  63,  of 
the  city  of  San  Mateo,  be  approved;  that  weeds  on 
sidewalks  are  a public  nuisance,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  said  ordinance  will  be  a public  benefit;  and 
that  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  San  Mateo  we  urge 
all  property  owners  to  obey  same.’  The  effect  of 
this  method  of  procedure  has  been  eminently  satis- 
factory. Men  who  would  have  growled  at  the 
board  of  trustees  for  arbitrarily  exercising  their 
authority,  willingly  yielded  to  public  sentiment. 
Laws  with  such  public  opinion  back  of  them  do  not 
need  technical  correctness  in  order  to  ensure  the 

enforcement  of  their  provisions.”  F.  C.  S. 

* * * 

The  principal  clauses  of  the  San  Mateo  ordinance  above  re- 
ferred to  provide,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner, 
lessee  or  anyone  in  possession  of  real  property  in  San  Mateo  to 
permit  weeds  or  other  obnoxious  growths  to  grow  or  remain  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  such  property.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
such  persons  to  remove  and  destroy  such  weeds  on  their  side- 
walks. It  provides  for  the  issuing  of  permits  to  maintain  a 
lawn  or  such  portion  of  sidewalk  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
specify,  and  the  same  must  be  kept  green  and  closely  cut.  The 
board  has  power  to  deny  application  for  permit  or  to  revoke 
same.  It  is  the  duty  of  superintendent  of  streets  to  make  com- 
plaints in  recorder’s  court  of  the  city  against  any  person  violat- 
ing any  section  of  the  ordinance,  after  giving  ten  days’  notice 
to  comply.  Violators  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
I too  or  imprisonment  for  30  days  in  county  jail,  or  both. 

Autumn. 

“Autumn  is  the  barber  of  the  year  who  shears 
the  bushes,  hedges  and  trees — ihe  ragged  prod- 
igal who  consumes  all  and  leaves  himself  no- 
thing; and  this  bald-pated  Autumn  is  seen  going 
up  and  down  orchards  and  groves,  fields,  parks 
and  pastures,  shaking  off  fruit  and  beating  leaves 
from  the  trees.” — Quotation  in  George  H.  Ell- 
wanger’s  “The  Garden’s  Story.” 
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“FRAGMENTS.”* 

We  go  to  the  park  for  recreation  and  whatever  in- 
fluences us  while  there  may  be  considered  a part  of  it. 
A park  should  be  measured  not  by  its  number  of  acres, 
not  by  its  boundaries,  but  by  its  features  and  power  to 
influence. 

If  one  walks  on  Seaside  Park  in  Bridgeport  it  is  the 
waters  beyond  him  with  the  passing  vessels  and  the  dim 
shore  of  Long  Island  in  the  far  distance  that  influences 
him  more  than  the  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  however 
well  it  may  be  kept.  As  one  stands  on  Castle  Craig  in 
Hubbard  Park  and  sees  the  steamers  passing  in  the 
sound,  then  turns  to  see  Mt.  Tom  and  Holyoke  in  the 
noith,  while  in  the  east  is  the  broad  Connecticut  valley 
bounded  by  the  Bol.on  Hills  with  the  Hills  of  Berk- 
shire in  the  west,  and  overhead  is  the  sky,  ever  changing 
yet  ever  beautiful,  and  below  him  the  city  of  Meriden, 
one  is  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and,  is  not 
all  this  as  much  a part  of  Hubbard  Park  as  Merrimen’s 
and  Crystal  Lakes  which  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice, within  its  boundaries? 

A landscape  picture  is  a feature  which  may  produce 
an  inspiration  or  cause  an  influence.  It  may  be  a whole 
city  filled  with  houses  and  streets,  if  overlooked  and 
seen  en  masse,  or  a hillside  covered  for  miles  with  tree 
growth,  or  a valley  with  its  many  farms,  or  it  may  be  a 
little  seat  in  a nooky  place,  a spring  under  a tree,  a bit 
of  walk  by  the  brookside  or  a vista  amongst  the  trees. 

There  are  persons  whose  very  presence  is  a benedic- 
tion, who  seem  a personification  of  the  23d  Psalm,  so 
there  are  landscapes  equally  as  restful,  pleasing  and 
helpful. 

To  the  listener  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to 
spell  or  even  to  know  the  letters,  in  order  to  understand 
the  story  told,  or  to  appreciate  its  meaning,  but  he  who 
writes  must  know  these  and  more,  and  we,  who  as  park 
superintendents,  are  interpreters  and  writers  of  nature’s 
secret  that  others  may  read  more  clearly,  must  know 
the  alphabet. 

The  spelling  out  of  a landscape  by  the  means  of  this 
alphabet  will  produce  many  surprises  for  we  begin  by 
finding  the  most  striking,  the  most  picturesque  as  being 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but  we  end  by  learning  that  the 
most  common  things  may  be  the  most  beautiful.  After 
we  have  learned  these  letters  we  will  know  that  a bed  of 
scarlet  geraniums  in  the  middle  of  a lawn  has  no  more 
meaning  than  a drop  of  red  ink  on  the  page  of  a letter, 
both  are  blots. 

ALPHABET. 

As  the  landscape  painter  has  mastered  the  beautiful 
in  nature  more  thoroughly  than  others  it  is  welt  to  fol- 
low his  alphabet,  for  he  is  obliged  to  analyze  his  land- 
scape. A photograph  may  be  taken  without  analysis, 
but  a painting  never.  It  has  pleased  me  to  rearrange 
his  alphabet  into  six  groups,  viz;  Lines,  surfaces,  co'or, 
composition,  life  and  music;  each  deserving  a chapter 
to  itself,  so  th%t  here  only  the  barest  outline  can  be 
given,  s 

*A  Paper  read  at  tha  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  New  England  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents,  Worcester,  Mass,,  July,  1900.  By  G,  A.  Parker,  Superin- 
tendent of  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Lines. — The  first  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  study  of 
lines  in  landscape  is  to  upset  and  revise  all  previous 
suppositions  and  definitions  of  what  a line  is.  We 
must  see  nature  as  she  appears  en  masse  and  not  what  we 
know  she  is  in  detail.  This  is  difficult  to  those  who 
have  the  construction  of  grounds.  In  nature  straight 
and  mathematical  lines  do  not  exist.  Broken  lines  may 
appear  straight,  and  st’^aight  lines  crooked^ — parallel 
lines  do  meet,  and  the  jumble,  contradictions  and  un- 
reasonable things  which  exist  seem  impossible  to  the 
logical  engineering  man.  With  nature  all  things  are 
possible,  like  a woman,  she  will  most  unconcernedly 
contradict  herself  and  go  off  in  all  sorts  of  vagaries,  and 
yet  with  it  all  becoming  more  and  more  beautiful. 

That  which  is  usually  known  as  lines  are  but  masses 
of  color  against  other  colors,  and  lines  are  bjt  objects 
so  related  as  to  give  direction  and  appear  as  a line 
only  from  one  point  of  sight. 

Lines  have  depth  and  width  without  definite  bound- 
aries with  colors  varying  in  tone  and  value  and  alto- 
gether differs  so  much  from  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
a line  that  one  could  almost  say  there  are  no  such 
things  as  lines  in  landscape,  and  yet  the  surface  beneath 
and  the  air  above  are  full  of  them. 

The  continuous  line  with  the  smooth  surface  renders 
nature  rigid,  statuesque,  immovable,  what  she  never  is. 
They  center  attention  upon  the  external  form,  so  that 
the  internal  spirit,  the  deeper,  nobler,  truer  part  of  her 
lacks  interpretation.  Nature  is  but  known  by  such 
qualities  as  color,  transparencies  and  shadow  inequali- 
ties. 

In  the  designing  of  plans,  and  the  developing  of 
work,  lines,  angles  and  points  must  be  used,  but  used  as 
suggestions  and  directions,  and  not  to  decide  the  abso- 
lute form.  They  many  limes  mislead  as  well  as  lead 
aright, — the  eye  is  the  final  test. 

Our  education  as  to  lines  is  a great  hindrance  to  our 
receiving  into  our  minds  what  our  eyes  tell  us  as  to  ihe 
forms,  surface  and  texture. 

Surfaces. — Surfaces  are  to  be  considered  in  two 
ways:  First;  The  substance  and  form  of  which  the 
surface  is  the  outside  appearance,  and  secondly,  its  tex- 
ture. In  substance  it  may  be  earth  or  rock  or  water; 
in  form  it  may  be  convex,  concave,  incline,  flat  or  per- 
pendicular; it  may  be  broken  or  with  long  sweeps,  it 
may  only  include  the  small  front  yard,  or  extend  over 
miles  of  country.  It  is  too  large  a subject  to  be  con 
sidered  here  tonight,  but  I would  like  to  refer  more  fully 
as  to  texture.  In  passing  I would  say  that  planting 
ought  never  to  conceal  the  form  of  the  earth;  in  one 
sense  they  hide  the  earth,  in  another  way  they  best  le- 
veal  it  and  make  its  meaning  more  clear.  The  feeling 
should  be  that  the  ground  with  all  its  variation  was 
there,  though  hidden,  yet  revealed  by  the  plants,  any 
planting  that  deforms  or  reforms  the  ground  has  in  it  an 
element  of  imperfectness. 

Textures.  — In  external  appearance  it  is  by  texture 
that  landsrapes  are  peculiarly  different  from  all  other 
arts;  but  for  texture,  color,  light  and  shades  and  aerial 
perspective,  every  scene  would  be  but  a silhouette. 
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Let  us-considejj'now  only  texture  as  determined  by  tree 
life.  To  begi^i  with,  it  is  needed  to  get  out  of  the  mind 
a tree  as  a treq,;:  with  branches  and  leaves;  forget  leaves 
as  such,,a,nd  see  them  only  as  mass;  every  tree  or  collec- 
tion of  trees  always  differ  with  each  other  and  with 
themselves.  At  first  we  may  see  it  only  by  outline,  but 
look  more  carefully;  there  are  light  spots  where  the  sky 
is  seen  through,  there  are  dark  spots  filled  with  shadows 
as  we  look  into  the  woods  or  trees,  there  is  the  variation 
of  sky  line,  the  advancing  and  retreating  between  the 
wood  line  and  the  meadows,  the  uneven  trailing  out  of 
the  woods  into  bushes  and  bushes  into  grass;  these  are 
the  great  texture  features  of  the  landscape.  The  lesser 
features  come  from  the  different  ways  trees  divide  them- 
selves into  branches,  limbs  and  twigs,  the  arrangement 
of  the  leaves,  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  leaf  blades 
and  their  petioles.  The  petiole  is  a most  important 
factor  in  the  leaf  motion — it  may  be  long  or  short,  or 
none  at  all,  round  or  angular,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
oblong,  upright  or  drooping,  and  at  the  end  of  any  of 
these  leaf-stems  may  be  a leaf-blade  of  any  size  or 
shape;  there  is  not  a composition  possible  to  conceive 
of  but  somewhere  a plant  has  it.  The  variation  in  the 
little  unseen,  unthought  of  leaf-stem  produces  great 
landscape  effect  sharing  equally  with  its  larger  brother 
the  branches,  and  its  sister  the  leaf  blade,  the  glory  of 
the  beauty  of  the  trees. 

There  are  rocking  trees  and  swaying  trees;  there  are 
bending  trees  and  trembling  trees;  there  are  drooping 
trees  and  stiff,  upright  trees;  there  are  trees  like  the  elm 
with  feathered  trunks  and  trees  with  tall,  smooth  trunks 
like  the  tulip,  with  smooth  bark  like  the  birch  and  rough 
bark  like  the  hickory.  Trees  may  express  any  or  all 
the  emotions  by  their  leaf-blades,  petioles,  twigs  and 
branches. 

j[fusic. — Who  has  not  heard  the  sooing  of  the  white 
pines,  the  higher  notes  of  the  hemlock  and  spruce,  or 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  yet  has  it  occurred  to  us  that 
each  tree  has  its  own  melody,  differing  from  all  other 
trees,  changing  as  it  increases  in  age,  soft  and  low  as  a 
baby  cooing,  in  the  spring  when  the  young  leaves  start, 
growing  stronger  and  fuller  as  the  season  advances,  be- 
coming quiet  yet  more  penetrating  as  it  gathers  the 
autumnal  tints,  sounding  almost  harsh  as  the  leaves  be- 
come dry  and  lifeless,  then  the  leafless  branches  like  the 
aeolian  harp  seem  mourning  its  departed  glory  until  the 
frost  and  the  ice  give  vigor  to  the  tones. 

Some  have  listened  for  and  thought  they  heard  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  If  all  will  listen  they  surely  may 
hear  the  music  of  the  trees,  and  when  is  added  the 
, songs  of  birds,  the  chirping  of  insects,  nature  has  pro- 
vided a concert  worthy  of  man  and  angels,  with  a pro- 
gram varying  with  every  breeze,  changing  every  hour  as 
the  sun  passes  over,  and  every  day  different  as  the 
season  advances. 

Color.— are  the  books  which  have  been  writ- 
ten about  colors,  yet  in  the  study  of  the  landscape  the 
most  subtle  changes  of  color  are  seen.  If  it  takes  a 
trained  ear  to  hear  the  music  of  the  trees  it  will  take  an 
equally  well  trained  eye  to  absorb  the  melody  of 


nature’s  coloring.  Nature  is  a master  workman,  and  all 
and  more  that  painter’s  have  said  of  tones,  value,  lights 
and  shades,  and  aerial  prospectiori  is  here  seen  in  per- 
fection. Color  is  the  symbol  of  life,  its  absence  seems 
like  death  to  us.  In  the  study  of  colors  in  nature  I 
have  been  helped  most  by  the  two  books  of  John  C. 
VanDyke,  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake,”  and  “Nature  for  Na- 
ture’s Sake,”  and  to  the  student  I would  advise  adding 
another  book,  “The  Principles  of  Beauty,”  by  Mary 
Anne  Schimmelpenninck.  These  three  books  seem  to 
lead  one  down  into  the  foundation  principle  of  land- 
scape beauty. 

Composition. — Composition  in  landscape  is  the  pro- 
portioning, arranging  and  unifying  the  different  features 
of  a picture  or  more  specially  in  park  work  the  propor- 
tioning and  arranging  and  harmonizing  different  pictures 
on  one  piece  of  ground.  It  requires  judgment  as  to  the 
features  selected  and  their  position  in  the  park  as  a 
whole,  of  the  tone  and  value  of  colors  and  light,  and 
skillful  uniting  all  the  parks  into  a perfect  whole.  The 
power  of  the  park  should  depend  on  some  leading 
characteristic  supported  by  subordinate  features  which 
must  often  sacrifice  some  of  its  possible  beauty  that  the 
leading  character  may  take  its  proper  position.  A 
double-headed  park  is  as  uncalled  for  as  a double- 
headed calf. 

Composition  and  correspondence  not  only  are 
needed  for  designing  parks  but  are  necessary  for  a clear 
understanding  of  landscape  beauty. 

Conclusion. — In  the  study  of  a landscape  with  these 
principles  as  a guide,  we  see  why  the  introduction  of 
roads  and  structures  are  an  offense, — they  introduce  a 
hard,  continuous  line,  a smooth  compact  surface,  a 
dead  object  in  the  midst  of  a living  scene,  and  like  a 
glass  eye,  they  are  expressionless,  motionless  and  life- 
less. It  is  like  patching  a dark  velvet  dress  with  light 
colored  satin,  for  they  often  come  into  the  scene  as 
patches  and  tears,  yet  there  is  such  a thing  as  a velvet 
dress  trimmed  with  satin,  or  a silk  dress  trimmed  with 
velvet,  and  when  filled  with  the  living  woman  the  crea- 
tion may  become  beautiful  and  artistic,  so  statues  may 
become  the  pearl  of  the  landscape  and  walks  the  string 
course  which  binds  and  defines  the  whole. 


NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL.  ON  LONDON  BURIAL 
PLACES.— IV. 

( Continued froyn  pa^  i //  7. ) 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  a genuine  agitation 
of  the  subject  began.  Dr.  George  Alfred  Walker, 
a surgeon  practicing  among  the  poor  of  the  Drury 
Lane  district,  decided  that  the  prevalence  of  fatal 
typhoid  fevers  in  his  practice  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  large  number  of  overcrowded  burial 
places  in  the  neighborhood.  He  made  a 'thorough 
personal  investigation,  wrote  pamphlets  apd  leaders 
for  the  public  press,  lectured  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally,  actuated  by  purely  philanthropic  motives, 
published  a book,  entitled  “Gatherings  from 
Graveyards,  particularly  those  of  London,  with 
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a concise  history  of  the  modes  of  interment  among 
different  nations  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  a 
detail  of  dangerous  and  fatal  results  produced  by 
the  unwise  and  revolting  custom  of  inhuming  the 
dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living.” 

* * ♦ 

As  the  result  of  the  agitation  thus  started, 
London  petitioned  parliament  in  1842  for  an  act 
abolishing  burials  within  the  city.  A committee 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  which  worked  faithfully 
even  if  slowly  and  cautiously.  In  1846  an  act  was 
prepared  (and  was  passed  four  years  later),  “To 
make  better  provision  for  the  Interment  of  the 
dead  in  and  near  the  Metropolis.”  This  act  re- 
ceived supplements  in  1851  and  1852,  and  was  in 
1853  extended  in  its  operations  to  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England  and  Wales.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  urban  burial  places  were  closed  to  a 
large  extent  and  new  suburban  cemeteries  were 
opened.  Some  of  these,  however,  were  located  so 
close  to  the  “city”  as  to  be  soon  overtaken  by  the 
expanding  metropolis. 

* * * 

The  frightful  revelations  made  by  Dr.  Walker  in 
his  book  and  pamphlets  were  supposed  at  first  to 
be  gross  exaggerations  of  facts.  It  must  have 
seemed  impossible  for  the  Londoners  to  believe  all 
that  he  told  was  being  tolerated  by  them.  Who 
could  believe,  for  example,  that  wells  sunk  in  the 
midst  of  graveyards  generations  before  were  still  in 
use  ? Dickens,  in  his  forcible  way,  called  attention 
to  one  of  them  and  depicted  the  occupants  of  a 
London  graveyard  saying,  as  they  heard  the  pump 
at  work  directly  over  them,  “Let  us  lie  here  in 
peace;  don’t  suck  us  up  and  drink  us!”  But  then 
Dickens  was  a novel  writer,  and  those  who  read 
these  words  cared  not  to  see  that  they  were  called 
forth  by  the  actual  drinking,  every  day  in  the  year, 
by  hundreds  of  people,  of  water  filtered  through 
overcrowded  graveyards,  And  during  a cholera 
scare,  many  years  ago,  a clergyman  hung  a placard, 
bearing  the  words  “Deadmen’s  Broth,”  upon  a 
pump  in  his  churchyard  to  which  his  parishioners 
used  to  resort  for  drinking  water. 

♦ ♦ * 

The  results  of  the  parliamentary  investigations 
fully  corroborated  the  statements  of  Dr.  Walker, 
For  the  purposes  of  these  papers  the  gross  evils 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  may  be 
reduced  to  two;  the  overcrowding  of  the  burial 
places  and  the  utter  neglect  of  such  as  fell  into  dis- 
use. In  regard  to  the  former  certain  “private 
cemeteries’’  were  found  to  be  the  worst  offenders, 
and  one  in  particular  furnished  an  example  of  how 
far  the  practice  of  overcrowding  burial  places 


might  be  carried  without  exciting  a popular  revolt. 
It  was  that  of  a small  chapel  with  vaults  under  it 
built  as  a speculation  by  a certain  minister.  The 
burial  fees  were  small,  which  induced  patronage. 
As  many  as  nine  or  ten  burials  often  took  place  on 
a Sunday  afternoon.  The  space  available  for  coffins 
was  59  X 29  X 6 feet,  yet  no  less  than  20,000  coffins 
were  deposited  there.  To  make  this  possible  tlie 
destruction  of  the  older  ones  was  constantly  going 
on,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the  fire  places  of 
the  minister’s  house.  The  vaults  were  directly 
under  the  board  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  long  after 
it  became  impossible  to  hold  services  in  the  chapel 
because  of  the  intolerable  stench  arising  from  the 
vaults,  the  latter  continued  to  be  used  for  inter- 
ments, and  “more  money  was  made  from  the  dead 
than  from  the  living”  for  the  speculative  min- 
ister. 

* » « 

In  one  burying  ground  capable  of  holding 
1,000  graves,  at  least  80,000  bodies  had  actually 
been  interred.  The  gravestones  were  moved  about 
from  time  to  time  to  give  an  appearance  of  empti- 
ness to  certain  parts  of  the  ground;  bodies  were 
burned  behind  a brick  wall;  coffins  were  destroj  ed 
and  vast  quantities  of  quick-lime  were  used  to 
accomplish  this  end.  In  another  private  burial 
ground  pits  were  dug  and  disinterred  coffins  and 
bodies  were  “chucked”  (such  the  word  used  in  the 
official  reports)  into  them  in  order  that  the  graves 
might  be  used  again.  Thus  1,400  were  interred  in 
that  ground  in  one  year  after  the  ground  had  been 
already  filled  more  than  once.  The  grave  diggers 
in  such  grounds  were  in  constant  peril  of  their 
lives.  They  were  accustomed  while  at  their  work 
to  hold  rue  or  garlick  in  their  mouths,  or  to  fill 
themselves  with  grog.  The  more  experienced, 
when  they  “bored”  or  “tapped”  a coffin  in  the 
course  of  their  digging,  fled  immediately  to  a dis- 
tance and  remained  away  until  the  harmful  exhala- 
tions had  been  sufficiently  dissipated  for  them  to 
resume  their  work  with  some  degree  of  safety. 
But  with  every  precaution  deaths  often  occurred. 
Even  sheep  grazing  in  these  overfilled  churchyards 
were  known  to  die  from  the  poisonous  air. 

L.  Viajero. 

* * * 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  have  received 
through  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
following  note  from  London:  “In  the  playground 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  (Blue  Coat  School),  that  por- 
tion called  the  garden  is  another  ancient  burial 
place,  part  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of  the 
Grey  PTIars.  In  the  centre  still  in  use  is  a pump, 
the  water  of  which,  strange  to  say,  (frequently 
tested)  is  found  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LVII. 

LAMIALES. 

THE  VERBENA,  MONARDA  AND  AJUGA  ALLIANCE. 

( Continued.') 

Clerodendron  in  70  species  are  natives  of  the 
tropical  and  sub -tropical  parts  of  the  world — 
mostly  the  old  world.  They  are  trees,  shrubs  and 
climbers.  C.  feetidum  and  C.  trichotomum  are 
hardy  as  to  their  roots  in  Central  New  Jersey  or 
even  further  north,  and  although  frozen  in  severe 
winters  the  latter  becomes  quite  a little  tree  during 
a series  of  mild  ones.  Further  south  C.  fragrans  in 
variety  may  be  grown,  and  in  Northern  Florida  C. 
infortunatum  sometimes  attains  to  tree  size.  In 
Southern  Florida  C.squamatum  and  even  the  roots 
of  C.  Balfouri  hold  over,  and  no  doubt  both  there 
and  in  Southern  California  several  others  from  the 
Himalayas,  Eastern  Asia  and  Australasia  would 
succeed. 

The  Caryopterideie  is  a small  tribe  of  five  gen- 
era and  less  than  a dozen  species. 

Caryoptcris  is  a genus  of  five  species  from 
China,  Mongolia,  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  Some 
of  the  Himalayan  plants  have  been  transferred  to 


clerodendron  Gardening. 

clerodendron.  C.  mastacanthus  is  a good  shrub, 
or  herbaceous  plant  where  the  frost  continues  too 
long  around  zero.  It  has  light  blue  flowers  and  is 
a very  excellent  bee  plant.  Florists  sell  it  under 
the  absurd  name  of  “spirea.”  During  the  1898-99 


winter  north  of  Philadelphia,  plants  under  the  shel- 
ter of  deciduous  trees  sometimes  escaped  root  kill- 
ing while  others  were  killed  completely. 

The  Avicen- 
nias  are  the  “white 
mangroves,”  a 
genus  of  maybe 
one  true  but  var- 
iable sped  e s. 

They  are  curious 
in  the  growth  ( f 
their  roots  and 
young  shoots  and 
form  impenetrable 
thickets  along  the 
tropical  seashores. 

One  or  two  forms 
extend  north  t o 
the  Keys  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  genus  is  pe- 
culiar enough  to  be  tribally  important. 

Ocimjiin  “basil”  has  45  ipecics  of  sub-shrubs, 
and  annual  herbs  from  the  warm  regions  of  the 
world. 

Coleus  is  a genus  of  sub  tropical  and  tropical 
frutescent  evergreens  in  60  species  from  the  Malay 
Islands,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  tropical 
and  South  Africa.  They  are  well, known  bedding 
plants  prone  to  vary  greatly  in  the  hue  and  maiking 
of  their  foliage,  but  very  tender  and  wanting  in 
durability  with  temperatures  below  60  degrees 
Fahr.  C.  fruiticosus,  however,  has  long  been  a 
favorite  window  plant  for  English  cottages  where 
but  little  heat  is  employed.  It  has  good  green 
foliage  and  thyrses  of  blue  flowers.  It  is  South 
African  and  although  employed  as  a stock  for 
grafting  the  tropical  kinds  into  crazy  quilt  kind  of 
plants,  I don’t  know  that  it  has  been  employed  as 
parent  for  a set  of  hardier  hybrids.  It  might  be 
\Vorth  trying.  In  i860  C.  Blumei  was  about  the 
only  one  with  pointed  foliage  in  collections,  but 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  C.  nigricans  and  C. 
Verschaffeltii  made  their  appearance,  soon  followed 
by  C.  Gibsonii,  and  then  in  rapid  succession  a 
whole  host  of  crossed  varieties,  boomed  by  the 
success  of  a gardener  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Chiswick.  They  were  immensely  popular 
lor  some  years.  C.  thrysoideus  and  some  others 
are  good  blue  winter  blooming  plants  for  warm 
climates,  and  C.  tuberosus  is  an  esculent  of  consid- 
erable repute  in  some  parts  of  the  tropics. 

Lavandula  “lavender”  has  20  species  in  Med- 
iterranean countries  and  the  East  Indies.  L.  vera 
is  the  well  known  odoriferous  shrub  sometimes 
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passing  through  the  winters  at  New  York  City,  but 
not  reliably  hardy  north  of  Virginia.  L.  dentata 
and  some  others  endure  great  drought  and  Califor- 
nia ought  to  suit  them  admirably. 


coi;Kus  + se;edi.ing. 


Pogosteinon  has  32  species  scattered  through 
the  Malayan  countries  from  India  to  Japan.  P. 
Patchouli  yields  by  the  distillation  of  its  young 
shoots  and  leaves  a perfume  which  seems  to  be 
popular  with  American  women. 

Conianthosphacc  is  a genus  of  Japanese  shrubs  in 
four  species — some  with  yellow  flowers. 

Pcrilla  Nankinensis  with  dark  inky  purple 
leaves  is  an  annual  used  as  a summer  bedder.  It 
naturalizes  more  or  less  in  the  middle  states,  and 
so  does  C.  ocimoides. 

Mentha  “mint”  has  a vast  number  of  so  called 
species  described  of  which  maybe  30  are  good. 
Some  variegated  forms  are  ornamental. 

Origanum  “marjoram”  has  30  species. 

Thymns  “thyme”  about  40  species  with  some 
ornamental  flowering  and  variegated  forms.  T. 
serpyllum  makes  a fine  sod  in  the  North  Eastern 
States,  but  discolors  with  the  first  frost. 

Hyssopus  “hyssop”  is  probably  monotypic, 
varying  in  foliage  and  the  colors  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  quite  a hardy  plant  used  in  Canada  in  lieu  of  box 
edging. 

Micromeria  is  a genus  of  small  evergreen  shrubs 
or  perennial  herbs  in  60  species  natives  of  North 
West  and  South  America,  the  Canaries,  tropical 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  regions,  therefore 


adaptable  to  California  and  the  south  of  England. 

Calamintha  is  a genus  of  hardy  perennials  scat- 
tered in  40  species  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  C.  coccinea  is  a Gulf 
States  plant  of  some  beauty,  once  known  as  gardo- 
quia.  The  low  growing  C.  alpina  with  blue,  and 
others  with  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  flowers 
may  often  be  made  useful.  Horminum  Pyrenai- 
cum  is  also  of  the  affinity. 

Salvia  “sage”  is  a large  genus  of  450  or  more 
species  distributed  over  most  warm  temperate  and 
sub  tropical  regions.  About  30  are  natives  of  the 
United  States,  mostly  near  the  Mexican  boundary. 
Several  are  shrubby  and  densely  pubescent,  among 
which  the  hardy  South  European  S.  argentea  with 
white  flowers  is  a useful  plant.  Many  are  well- 
known  flowering  plants  which  vary  considerably, 
but  there  are  two  variegated  foliaged  forms  of  the 
common  sage  which  might  be  oftener  employed, 
One  of  these  has  beautiful  purple  leaves  in  tricolor 
shades,  the  other  has  leaves  bordered  with  creamy 
yellow,  and  if  the  flowers  are  kept  picked  off  they 
are  equal  to  coleus  in  beauty  and  of  course  much 
hardier.  S.  Sessei  is  an  arborescent  Central  Amer- 
ican plant  with  good  foliage  and  orange-scarlet 
flowers  hardy  in  Southern  California. 

Monarda,  “Bergamot”  as  it  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  Britain  and  the  south  and  west,  has  nine 
species  all  North  American.  They  are  well  known 
plants,  some  of  them  quite  showy. 

James  MacPherson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Azaleas. 

Chicago,  August  30,  1900. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Dear  Sir — I can  assure  J.  M.  that  my  observations  on 
Ghent  azaleas  and  their  adaptability  for  this  locality  is  not  a 
mere  illusion,  but  is  based  upon  practical  experience  covering 
a period  of  over  ten  years,  and  this  under  different  situations 
and  in  prepared  beds,  some  of  them  costing  more  than  I could 
have  bought  a good  building  1 it  for. 

I have  also  noticed  their  behavior  in  places  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. One  thing  is  true,  though,  that  with  good  care  and  pro- 
tection during  the  winter  I have  carried  them  along  for  five 
years.  But,  dear  me,  who  would  want  such  sickly  looking 
plants  in  the  garden  as  these  were  after  the  first  two  years?  And 
getting  worse  until  they  finally  gave  up  the  ghost.  Flowers 
there  were  none  except  in  the  first  year,  with  a few  scattering 
in  the  second,  and  by  close  observation  a few  could  be  discov- 
ered the  third  year.  I can  also  assure  Mr.  J.  M.  that  our 
hardy  American  varieties  are  not  adapted  to  this  locality, 
either,  except  in  the  hands  of  a crank  like  myself  who  is  satis- 
fied so  long  as  a green  leaf  can  be  seen.  • J.  J. 

[With  the  illustration  of  the  Azalea  Mollis  and  Ghent  var- 
ieties, given  in  the  July  issue,  it  should  have  been  noted  that 
the  view  was  taken  in  Humboldt  Park,  Chicago. — Ed.] 
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Among  a number  of  bids  invited  for  park  construction 
work  in  New  York  city  by  the  park  commissioners,  the  price 
for  supplying  and  laying  asphalt  hexagonal  paving  tiles  for  an 
amount  of  110,600  square  feet  including  borders,  in  Brooklyn 
parks,  ranged  between  17  and  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Richardson,  of  Dover,  Del  , has  developed  a 
part  of  her  farm  abutting  on  Silver  Lake,  above  town,  and 
founded  a park  for  the  use  of  the  public.  She  has  provided  it 
with  appropriate  buildings  and  other  park  appurtenances,  and 
will  continue  the  work  of  beautifying  the  tract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

•St  * * 

The  work  of  planting  some  2o',ooo  trees  on  Schenley  and 
Highland  Parks,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  under  way.  Soft  maples 
and  hardwood  trees  are  being  planted  in  close  proximity,  the 
former  to  provide  early  shade.  In  addition  to  this  some  ten 
shelter  sheds  are  to  be  built  in  Schenley  and  six  in  Highland 
parks.  They  will  have  wooden  floors  and  will  be  provided 
with  seats. 

* * * 

\Vm.  H.  Eder,  Elkton,  Md.,  has  donated  25  acres  of  land 
situated  along  the  banks  of  Big  Elk  creek,  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  to  that  city  for  a public  park.  To  make  the  gift  effective 
and  provide  for  its  management,  an  act  of  legislature  was  se- 
cured for  incorporation.  Maryland  has  not  been  favored  with 
many  public  parks  in  its  smaller  cities  and  the  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Eder,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate  others  to  like  gifts. 

* * * 

The  park  commissioners  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  have,  under 
recent  legislation,  taken  over  the  care  and  control  of  the  public 
trees  and  cemeteries,  but  according  to  their  annual  report  just 
received,  they  are  sorely  straitened  by  lack  of  funds.  They, 
however,  have  begun  practical  operations  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of  ordinances  for  the  protection 
of  the  trees.  A case  is  reported  where  they  made  good  an  old 
tree  on  Fremont  street  which  has  a cavity  in  its  trunk  over  two 
feet  deep.  This  was  filled  with  cement  which  was  afterwards 
painted,  and  thus  repaired  the  tree  will  still  have  many  years 
of  usefulness. 

* » » 

Public  baths  were  established  this  summer  on  Harriet 
island,  in  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  is 
an  ideal  place  for  such  a project,  partially  overflowed  by  spring 
freshets,  but  covered  by  a thick  growth  of  willows  with  some 
fine  elms  interspersed.  Apparently  useless  for  other  purposes 
it  is  just  the  location  for  a bathing  establishment.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  stilts  above  high  water,  and  the  water  is  pure  and 
uncontaminated.  The  beach  is  a gradual  slope  and  that  part 
used  exclusively  for  bathing  is  fenced  in.  A lunch  counter  is 
provided,  restricted  in  its  refreshment  supplies.  This  benefi- 
cent public  necessity  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  Dr. 
Ohage,  the  health  commissioner,  who  has  the  unstinted  com- 
mendation of  the  people.  ^ ^ ^ 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  among  the  pioneer  cities  in  passing  or- 
dinances regulating  the  bill  board  nuisance  and  it  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Superior  court  of  the  county.  It  is  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  According  to  California  Municipalities,  its 
terms  are;  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpor- 
ation to  erect,  build  or  maintain  in  the  city  of  San  Jose,  any 
fence,  building  or  other  structure  of  or  to  a greater  height  than 
ten  feet  from  the  street,  sidewalk  or  ground  where  the  same  is 


erected,  built,  constructed  or  maintaiued,  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  thereon  any  sign  or  advertisement  for  advertising 
purposes,  or  posting  thereon,  or  affixing  or  attaching  thereto, 
or  thereon,  any  bills,  signs,  or  other  advertising  matter  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  A violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance involves  a fine  of  |roo  or  imprisonment  for  30  days. 

* • * 

The  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  affords  some  interesting  reading,  enhanced 
by  maps  and  a number  of  fine  half  tones.  The  total  park  area 
of  Hartford  is  now  I2od  acres,  comprising  seven  large  park 
areas  and  ten  small  parks  containing  an  aggregate  of  eight 
acres.  The  larger  parks  are:  Keney  park,  665  acres;  South 
park,  200  acres;  Elizabeth  park,  100  acres;  Pope  park,  90  acres; 
Riverside  park,  80  acres;  Bushnell  park,  42  acres  and  Capitol 
grounds  15  acres.  From  May  i,  1896,  to  April  30,  1900,  the 
commissioners  have  expended  on  purchase  of  lands  and  care 
and  control  of  the  park  system  the  sum  of  ^374,560.23.  By  gift 
of  the  late  Charles  M.  Pond,  the  city  received  in  1897,  $114,- 
602.53  to  be  expended  for  beautifying  and  completing  Elizabeth 
park.  Mr.  Theodore  Wirth  gives  interesting  details  of  a 
large  amount  of  improvement  in  progress.  In  Pope  park 
some  30,000  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted.  In  Elizabeth 
park,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pond,  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
the  improvement  has  consisted  principally  in  the  making  of 
roads  and  paths  and  the  necessary  grading  and  filling.  The 
plans  for  this  park  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Wirth.  The 
nurseries  are  maintained  in  a healthy  condition  and  the 
balance  sheet  explains  their  value  in  the  park  economy.  The 
superintendent  is  strongly  advocating  an  extension  of  the 
plant,  with  the  addition  of  a conservatory  for  public  display 
purposes.  The  total  amount  expended  for  labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30,  1900,  was  164,123.73.  The  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  throughout  the  year  was  119  and  teams  15. 

* * *■ 

The  Park  and  Boulevard  Commission,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  recently  issued  its  eleventh  annual  report,  which  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  finely  illustrated.  The  general  super- 
intendent’s report  voices  a stereotyped  complaint  of  park  com- 
missioners generally.  It  says  that  owing  to  the  insufficient 
appropriations  for  last  year,  much  of  the  work  was  left  undone, 
which  caused  an  increased  cost  in  putting  parks  in  condition 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  He 
further  says:  “The  general  aim  has  been  to  keep  the  entire 
sj’stem  in  a neat  and  tidy  condition  and  to  that  end  careful 
attention  was  given  to  resodding  the  worn-out  places  in  down- 
town parks,  and  making  other  necessary  improvements. 
There  is  still  great  need  for  improvements  along  this  line  and  a 
lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  growing  system  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  such  im- 
provement and  care  more  than  what  is  consistent  with  the 
.standard  set  by  this  well-kept  city.”  By  the  courtesy  of  A.  O. 
F'arwell,  the  botanist,  the  report  contains  a valuable  feature  in 
a nearly  complete  flora  of  Detroit  and  the  park  system,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  summary  of  special  varieties  and 
forms:  Pteridophyta,  13;  monocotyledones,  232;  choripetalae, 
364;  and  gamopetalae,  252;  making  a total  of  861.  In  the  sec- 
retary’s report  the  financial  statement  shows  the  following: 
general  maintenance,  $38,525.67;  general  improvements,  |6,- 
398.50;  Belle  Isle  maintenance,  $36,737.22;  Belle  Isle  improve- 
ments, $23,534.13;  boulevard  maintenance,  $10,009.01;  boule- 
V rd  improvements,  $15,344.32;  Palmer  park  maintenance,  $4,- 
325.83;  Palmer  park  and  parkway  improvements,  $7,083.07; 
Clark  park  maintenance,  $4,732.83;  city  parks’  maintenance, 
$7,663.63;  city  parks  improvements,  $4,278.20— a total  expendi- 
ture of  $159,078.99;  which,  with  other  incidentals,  gives  a 
grand  total  of  $160,319.70. 
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Among  the  proposed  improvements  in  Pine  Grove  ceme- 
tery, Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  sodding  of  nnmbers  of  the  small 
paths  through  the  sections  so  as  to  conform  to  the  lawn  plan. 
Cemeteries  in  the  smaller  cities  are  rapidly  falling  into  line  on 
modern  practice. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  Ravenna  township  have  recently  added  25 

acres  to  INIaple  Grove  cemetery,  Ravenna,  O.,  which  increases 
its  area  to  nearly  100  acres.  Improvements  will  be  carried  out 
next  year.  The  addition  is  on  the  north  and  includes  a good 

residence  for  the  superintendent. 

» * • 

Lakeside  cemetery,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  to  undergo  extensive 

improvements,  to  prepare  for  which  the  city  engineer  has  been 
making  a complete  survey.  Considerable  ornamental  planting 
is  to  be  done  and  a park  like  appearance  given  to  the  cemetery. 

A direct  water  supply  is  also  to  be  provided. 

* * -se- 

The  trustees  of  Gray  cemetery,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  hav'e 
appointed  the  first  Saturday  after  the  first  of  November  of  each 
year  as  “Chrysanthemum  Day.”  They  request  that  lot  owners 
place  chrysanthemums  on  the  graves  in  both  tte  old  and  new 
Gray  cemeteries.  Chrysanthemum  Day  is  to  be  a citizens’ 
Decoration  Day. 

* * * 

The  Cemetery  Board  of  Findlay,  O.,  have  resolved  upon 
drastic  measures  to  compel  lot  owners  to  settle  up  the  balances 
remaining  against  them  on  the  cemetery  books.  A certain 
time  is  to  be  given  delinquents,  and  if  no  satisfactory  settle- 
ments are  made,  bodies  buried  on  these  lots  are  to  be  exhumed, 

reinterred  in  the  potter’s  field  and  the  lots  resold. 

» * 

Mount  Carmel,  a new  Catholic  cemetery  for  Chicago,  was 
recently  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Feehan.  It  is  located  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  at  Hillside,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
It  comprises  160  acres.  The  cemetery  is  naturally  wooded  and 
a fine  receiving  vault  has  been  erected.  Macadamized  roads 
have  been  constructed  through  the  tract  and  a large  and  com- 
modious waiting-room  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors. The  cost  of  the  cemetery  was  $68,000.  It  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  system. 

* * * 

The  West  Davenport  Cemetery  Association,  Davenport,  la., 
adopted  a novel  scheme  to  secure  a good  name  for  its  grounds. 
It  offered  a cemetery  lot  as  a prize  to  the  author  of  the  accepted 
name,  for  which  some  200  suggestions  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  name  selected  was  “Fairmount,” 
because  it  covers  the  general  lay  of  the  laud  and  its  natural 
conditions.  The  tract  commands  a magnificent  view  and  many 
of  the  suggestions  were  based  on  that  alone,  but  the  name 
adopted  is  more  applicable  to  the  cemetery  itself  and  gained  the 
prize  for  its  author.  ^ , 

To  provide  against  the  calamity  of  being  buried  alive,  a 
Buffalo  inventor  has  devised  an  electrical  scheme  of  communi- 
cation between  the  buried  casket  and  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  operation  it  is  simple;  a pair  of  contact  points  are  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  coffin  lid,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hands  and  chest  of  the  body,  so  that  the  slightest  movement 
will  cause  the  points  to  touch  and  complete  an  electric  circuit 
which  starts  a bell  ringing  on  the  surface.  The  wires  run 
through  a tube  in  passing  from  the  circuit  closer  to  the  bell, 
and  this  tube  allows  a circulation  of  air  and  also  provides  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  buried  person. 


Among  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  monuments  in 
the  public  cemeteries  adopted  by  the  town  of  Ware,  Mass., 
this  year  are  the  following:  “If  any  monument  or  effigy, 
cenotaph  or  other  structure  whatever,  or  any  inscription  be 
placed  in  or  upon  the  said  lot,  which  shall  be  determined  by  a • 
majority  of  the  said  commissioners  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
offensive  or  improper,  the  said  commissioners  or  a majority  of 
them,  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enter 
upon  the  said  lot  and  remove  said  offensive  or  improper  object 
or  objects.  No  tomb  shall  be  constructed  within  the  bounds  of 
this  cemetery,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioners,  and 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  approve.” 

* » * 

The  Mount  Royal  cemetery  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  is 
the  name  of  the  new  cemetery  now  in  the  first  stages  of  im- 
provement near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Negotiations  for  the  requisition 
of  the  desired  land  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
now  announced  that  the  tract  consists  of  some  200  acres,  on  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburg  & Western  railroad,  about  eight  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  and  besides  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  it  will  be 
convenient  for  Sharpsbnrg,  Millvale,  Etna,  Glenshaw,  and 
other  places.  The  site  is  beautiful  with  very  attractive  scenery 
and  it  will  be  improved  on  the  latest  ideas  connected  with  the 
lawn  plan  of  cemetery  development,  with  permanent  and  com- 
modious buildings.  The  work  of  development  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bolton,  landscape  architect,  of  New 
York.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  located  in  Pittsburg. 

*■  * iS 

The  government  census  of  the  living  has  suggested  to  cer- 
tain authorities  of  Cleveland,  O.,  that  a census  of  the  dead 
would  be  of  interest.  The  figures,  given  as  accurate,  make  the 
number  of  dead  of  Cleveland  152,123,  distributed  through  26 
cemeteries.  The  municipality  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  director  of  charities,  maintains  five  of  these  and  in  them 
over  half  of  Cleveland’s  deceased  are  buried.  Erie  street  ceme- 
tery is  the  oldest  and  Woodland  cemetery  the  largest  of  the 
city  cemeteries.  Erie  street  conta'ns  17,969  and  Woodland 
40,386  bodies.  Harvard  Grove,  Monroe  and  West  Park  ceme- 
teries contain  together  26,574,  making  a total  of  84,924  people 
reposing  in  the  burying  grounds  of  the  city.  The  Catholics 
have  four  cemeteries  containing  some  45,050  bodies.  Lakeview 
and  Riverside  have  had  some  12,465  interments.  There  are 
ten  Jewish  and  five  other  cemeteries  belonging  to  different  re- 
ligious organizations. 

# * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cemeteries  in  all  America  is  the 
old  Granary  Burying  Gronnd,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
business  centre  of  Boston.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  history  of 
our  country,  for  it  contains  the  remains  of  men  and  women 
intimately  associated  with  the  stirring  events  which  character- 
ize that  history.  The  old  Park  street  church  stands  at  one 
corner  and  here  there  was  once  a public  granary,  which  has 
given  the  name  to  the  burying  ground.  Many  of  the  old  stones 
are  also  worthy  of  preservation.  Here  were  buried  Josiah  and 
Abiah  Franklin,  the  father  and  mother  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  among  the  crowd  of  celebrities  whose  remains  repose  here 
are:  James  Otis,  of  Revolutionary  war  fame,  John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  Peter  Faneuil,  who  gave  old  Faneuil  Hall  to 
Boston,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall.  There  are  graves  of  eight  colon- 
ial, provincial  and  state  governors  in  the  grounds.  Paul  Re- 
vere lies  buried  here  as  well  as  Robert  Trent  Paine,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  graves  of  the 
victims  of  the  Boston  massacre  of  1770  are  also  to  be  found. 
Many  of  the  graves  are  more  than  200  years  old,  and  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  marking  them  can  scarcely  be  deciph- 
ered. There  are  many  curious  epitaphs,  and  altogether  the  old 
Granary  burying  ground  should  be  studied  on  every  visit  to 
Boston. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


A Word  of  Caution. 

A writer  in  an  exchange  advises  the 
cutting  down  of  ornamental  shrubbery 
around  the  house  and  replacing  them 
with  fruit  trees.  Don’t  do  it.  We  must 
not  give  over  our  lives  altogether  to  the 
practical  and  useful.  Utilit’^  is  all  right 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  it  in 
mind,  but  the  home  without  the  presence 
of  things  beautiful  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  The  lilacs,  the  syringas,  the  flower- 
ing almonds  and  the  rose  bushes  can 
never  be  fully  replaced  by  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  the  plum  or  the  pear.  Grape 
vines  are  all  right  in  their  place  but  they 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  trumpet 
flower,  the  wisteria,  the  clematis  or  the 
ivy.  The  Giver  of  all  Good  gave  us  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful  and  one  is 
as  valuable  as  the  other. — Garden  and 
Farm. 

» * » 

The  Rock  Garden. 

In  “Notes  from  Kew,”  given  in  The 
Garden,  of  London,  appear  the  following 
on  plants  for  the  Rock  Garden; 

Gentiana  asclcpiadea  is  one  of  the  best 
late  summer-flowering  gentians  that  we 
have.  Its  flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue 
and  are  very  freely  produced.  The  plant 
grows  to  a height  of  two  feet,  and  thrives 
exceedingly  well  in  a shady  position. 
The  best  method  of  propagation  is  by 
seed;  it  does  not,  as  a rule,  transplant 
successfully. 

Anemone  Japonica,  var.  Lady  Gilmour 
is  a remarkable  variety  of  the  w’ell-known 
Japanese  anemone.  The  leaves  have  a 
most  peculiar  appearance,  the  edges  be- 
ing curiously  curled,  reminding  one  not 
a little  of  a parsley  leaf. 

Allium  caHnaium,  a European  species, 
is  an  exceedingly  bright  little  plant.  It 
bears  light  pink  flow'ers,  that  are  abund- 
antly produced  on  long,  stiff  stalks,  and 
are  especially  welcome  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  bulk  of  outdoor  flow- 
ers are  on  the  wane.  It  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed. 

Shortia  galacijolia.  This  charming 
introduction  from  North  Carolina  is 
thriving  remarkably  well  in  a sunny 
nook  of  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It  de- 
lights in  plenty  of  water,  and  is  occasion- 
ally top-dressed  with  the  curious  compost 
of  decayed  pine  needles.  The  leaves  are 
at  present  beautifully  tinted  a deep  bron- 
zy » 

Winter  Protection  of  Half  Hardy  Plants. 

It  should  be  well-known  to  advanced 
gardeners,  by  this  time,  that  light  is  as 


great  an  agent  in  destruction  by  frost  as 
frost  alone.  But  little  practical  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  this  knowledge, 
except  by  gardening  folk  generally,  of 
what  the  advanced  gardeners  know.  The 
latter  shades  his  greenhouse,  when  he 
finds  the  plants  frozen, — and  he  plants 
rhododendrons  and  similar  plants  where 
the  sun  does  not  strike  them  in  frosty 
weather,  if  he  should  have  any  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a site.  In  the  extra  cold 
regions  of  the  northwest,  the  advanced 
gardener  shades  the  trunks  of  his  fruit 
trees  by  placing  boards,  fastened  together 
like  tree  boxes,  up  against  them.  And 
thus  the  trees  escape  sun  scald  arising 
from  being  under  the  sunlight,  and  simi- 
lar troubles.  Surely  orange  growers  in 
Florida  might  profit  by  this  experience 
of  their  northern  brethren.  It  would  not 
be  a very  expensive  thing  to  make  an 
arbor  of  lath  over  an  orange  grove — the 
lath  being  an  inch  or  so  apart.  With 
such  a partial  shade  the  plants  wou'd 
probably  endure  ten  or  twelve  spasmodic 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury, — and  the 
shade  in  summer  would  doubtless  be  all 
the  better  for  the  trees, — at  least  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  might  be  boxed,  and 
even  filled  with  earth  if  the  weight  could 
be  supported.  If  the  tops  should  suffer 
from  frost,  the  strong  trunks  would  sooner 
recover,  than  when  the  whole  tree  was 
killed  to  the  ground. — Meehan's  Monthly 
for  September. 

» » » 

Avenga  Saccharifera. 

This  magnificent  palm,  known  as  the 
“Gomuti  Palm’’  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
often  cultivated  as  a source  of  palm  sugar 
and  useful  fibre.  The  black  fibres  of  the 
leaf  stalks  are  adapted  for  cables  and 
ropes,  which  are  intended  to  resist  wet  for 
a long  lime.  The  juice  is  converted  into 
toddy  or  sugar;  the  young  kernels  of  the 
fruit  can  be  made  into  preserve  with 
syrup.  The  tr(  e dies  off  as  soon  as  it  has 
produced  its  fruit,  when  the  stem  be- 
comes hollow,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  spouts  and  troughs  of  great  durability. 
The  pith  yields  sago  at  the  rate  of  150 
pounds  from  each  tree.  The  alove  are 
some  of  the  economic  uses  to  which  this 
palm  is  put.  I am.  however,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  its  crnamental  aspect  in  the 
garden,  where  it  is  such  a striking  object. 
It  grows  to  about  40  feet  high,  but  in.  its 
young  sta'e  is  a most  ornamental  pot 
plant.  It  yields  seed  freely,  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  thousands  of  plants  can 
be  rais'd  from  the  product  of  one  tree.  It 
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is  one  of  the  easiest  palms  to  cultivate, 
needing  very  little  care  or  attention  once 
it  has  established  itself.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  rainy  season. — Quisqualis 
Indica,  in  Indian  Ga'-dening  and  Flant- 
itn;. 

* * * 

Exochorda  Grandiflora. 

Exochorda  grandiflora,  sometimes 
called  “pearl  bush’’  for  an  easy  name,  is 
one  of  the  most  showy  and  satisfactory  of 
the  white  early  flowering  shrubs  of  large 
growth,  and  its  more  extensive  use  should 
be  encouraged. 

It  blooms  just  before  the  spireas,  weig- 
elias,  etc.,  and  is  almost  universal!}'  ad- 
mired. The  only  objection  is  that  it  does 
not  transplant  as  readily  as  desired. 
Many  dealers  and  planters  are  shj  of  it 
for  this  reason  and  for  no  other.  It 
starts  growth  very  early  in  spring  and  its 
long,  coarse  roots  are  slow  to  become  re- 
established after  transplanting,  conse- 
quently it  won’t  endure  exposure  as 
many  other  shrubs  do,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  moist  and  conditions  very  fav- 
orable for  growth  the  plants  die  at  once 
or  struggle  along  in  a feeble  condition 
for  one  or  two  years  before  they  develop 
properly. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  particularly  de- 
sirable that  the  plants  should  be  frequent- 
ly transplanted  in  the  nursery.  One  year 
seedlings  moved  into  nursery  rows  or 
beds  grow  very  readily  their  second  year 
and  if  these  plants  are  transplanted  every 
year  and  cut  back  they  will  make  good 
plants  that  will  grow  readily  without  dis- 
appointment. Of  course  this  kind  of 
treatment  increases  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing and  it  cannot  stand  in  the  list  of 
“cheap’’  shrubs;  but  it  don’t  need  to.  It 
is  a shrub  well  worth  all  it  costs  to  raise 
good  plants  and  should  be  recognized  as 
and  grown  and  sold  accordingly,  and 
planters  should  be  cautioned  to  give  it 
good  care. 

By  good  care  I mean  plant  it  in  autumn 
or  very  early  spiing;  don’t  allow  the 
roots  to  be  exposed  and  dried;  plant  in 
rich  soil  or  mulch  with  manure;  water  if 
necessary,  during  the  first  season;  large 
plants  should  be  cut  back  when  trans- 
planted. When  treated  as  suggested  it 
flourishes  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or 
situation  and  may  be  profitably  intro- 
duced into  many  localities  where  it  is 
unknown  or  seldom  seen. — Samuel  C. 
M.on  in  The  National  Nurseryman. 

» » * 

Horticulture  and  in  erests  allied  there- 
to will  be  a strong  feature  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  1901. 
The  Society  of  American  Florists  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  next  year  in 
Buffalo. 
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An  interesting  illustration  of  a valuable 
plant,  Rubus  Dumetorum  is  shown  in  the 
advertisement  of  Hiram  T.  Jones  in 
another  column.  It  is  an  English  bram- 
ble, of  a distinct  species,  and  very  useful 
for  the  covering  of  steep  slopes  and  rough 
spots.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  plant  is 
well  known  in  Kew  and  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, Boston,  and  the  illustration  is 
from  a plant  propagated  from  parent 
plants  in  the  latter  institution. 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC..  REClIVlD. 


A 1900  Supplement  to  Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  In 
two  volumes.  Volume  i,  now  ready. 
fS  per  volume.  George  T.  King,  145 
Arlington  St. , Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Up  to  within  a recent  date  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  stood  unique  in 
the  comparative  comprehensive  manner 
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in  which  it  treated  horticulture  and  the 
details  of  gardening  from  the  practical 
and  scientific  standpoints.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  was  an  Encylopedia,  and 
its  reputation  has  stood  high  from  its  first 
issue.  But  the  old  and  valued  work,  as 
time  has  rolled  along,  with  its  wonderful 
progress,  needed,  to  make  it  up  to  date, 
a supplement  so  as  to  include  all  the  lat- 
est in  discovery  and  research  that  has 
been  added  to  the  realm  of  knowledge  in 
the  later  years.  This  has  been  done  un- 
der the  caption  above  and  comprises  2 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  containing 
376  pages  and  nearly  400  illustrations, 
has  been  delivered.  The  scope  of  the  work 
as  a whole  is  well  explained  in  the  preface 
of  the  first  volume.  It  “aims  at  being 
the  best  and  most  complete  work  on  gar- 
dening and  garden  plants  hitherto  pub- 
lished. * * * It  is  to  he  hoped 

that  earnest  efforts  to  attain  accuracy,  by 
consulting  the  best  authorities,  combined 
with  no  small  amount  of  original  reseach, 
have  contributed  to  render  the  matter  of 
the  work  not  unworthy  of  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  reader.  * 
* * Considerable  trouble  has  been 

taken  in  revising  the  tangled  synonymy 
of  many  genera,  and  in  clearing  up,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  confusion  that  ex- 
ists in  garden  literature  in  connection 
with  so  many  plants,  popular  and  other- 
wise.” The  supplement  is  produced  in 
the  same  splendid  manner  as  the  work  it- 
self, both  in  matter  and  style,  the  ablest 
authorities  having  edited  and  written  the 
text,  but  the  illustrations  mostly  in  half 
tones,  which  are  of  a very  high  order, 
show  the  remarkable  progress  made  in 
this  art,  and  offer  an  instructive  contrast 
with  the  excellent  wood  cuts  that  charac- 
terizes the  earlier  M'ork.  The  work  when 
completed  will  maintain  its  position  as 
being  a necessary  part  of  a library  of 
every  horticulturist  and  lover  of  the  plant 
kingdom. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Public  cemeteries  in  the 
Town  of  Ware,  Mass.  Adopted  March 
26,  1900. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1899.  Ill- 
ustrated with  half  tones. 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1900.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
maps  and  half  tones. 

Act  of  Incorporation,  By-laws,  etc. 
Eder  Public  Park,  Elkton,  Md. 


Obituary. 

Louis  Menand,  a prominent  figure  in 
American  floriculture  for  the  past  60 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Menands,  near 
Alban}',  N.  Y.,  on  August  15,  aged  93 
years.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  France,  in  1807  and  after  pass- 
ing his  early  years  among  the  flowers  and 
in  the  capacity  of  gardener  in  various  sit- 
uations, he  came  to  America  in  Septem- 
ber 1837,  He  began  work  in  Astoria,  L. 
I.,  and  remained  thereuntil  1840,  when 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  removed 
to  Albany,  in  thevici..ity  of  which  he  has 
since  resided.  His  career  has  been  re- 
markable, to  which  the  record  of  numer- 
ous successes  iii  floriculture  have  con- 


tributed 110  small  part,  but  to  Mhich  his 
efforts  and  accomplishments  in  an  educa- 
tional way  lend  a great  charm.  His 
plant  at  Menands  is  quite  extensive,  and 
he  had  accumulated  a large  collection  of 
rare  plants.  Sev  11  children  survive  him 
and  his  business  is  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Louis  Menand,  Jr. 

* « * 

Hiram  Berry,  for  40  years  a resident  of 

Rockland,  Me.,  and  for  many  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Achorn  cemetery,  died 
in  Rockland  August  14,  aged  66  years. 

* * * 

Azel  K.  Billings,  the  veteran  superin- 
tendent of  Canton  Corner  cemetery.  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  Canton, 
Sept.  3,  aged  71  years. 

» * » 

The  death  of  William  Saunders,  super- 
intendent of  the  division  of  experimental 
gardens  and  grounds,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  September 
II,  aged  77,  is  a matter  for  universal  re- 
gret. He  was  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Fife, 
Scotland  in  1822,  and  he  has  done  great 
work  in  the  cause  in  which,  for  so  long 
he  has  been  well  known.  Intended  for 
the  ministry,  for  which  he  studied  in 
Madras,  Inaia,  where hisearly  years  were 
passed,  he  felt  called  upon  to  minister 
among  plants  rather  than  men,  and  he 
left  his  ministerial  studies  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a gardener.  Coming  to 
London,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Meehan  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have 
always  since  been  co-workers  and  friends. 
For  many  years  they  practiced  together 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Fairmount  and 
Hunting  Parks  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Saunders.  Another  great  work  was  the 
laying  out  of  the  estate  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Baltimore.  A very  extensive  list  of  p'i- 
vate  works  have  also  to  be  credited  to  Mr. 
Saunders.  Washington  owes  him  a great 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  its  reputation  as  a 
beautiful  residence  city  was  practically 
made  by  him.  Mr.  Saunders  was  super- 
intendent of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, for  35  years,  and  he  had  gained  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  his  colleagues, 
both  by  his  sterling  and  splendid  charac- 
ter, and  the  vastly  important  and  wonder- 
ful amount  of  work  he  had  accomplished 
for  horticulture  and  horticultural  pursuits 
in  the  world.  At  his  death  Secretary 
Wilson  called  the  officials  in  his  office, 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  ap- 
propriately recognize  the  loss  the  coun- 
try had  sustained  and  to  formulate  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  At  the  time  Cif 
his  death  Mr.  Saunders  had  been  absent 
from  his  duties  only  a month,  and  was 
confined  to  his  bed  but  a week. 

* * * 

David  G.  Yates  of  David  G.  Yates  & 
Co.,  a prominent  nurserymen  of  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  and  who  has 
been  represented  in  the  columns  of  Park 
and  Cemetery,  for  many  years  died  sud- 
denly at  Holland  Springs,  Me.,  on  Aug- 
ust II,  in  his  64th  year.  The  firm  of 
David  G.  Yates  was  originally  Miller  & 
Yates,  but  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  now  land- 
scape gardener  of  Fairmount  Park  sold 
his  interest  in  the  firm  some  years  ago, 
and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  David  G.  Yates,  the  sole 
owner. 
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NATIONAL  LEAiGUE  A convention  of  Improvement 

OF  IMPROVEMENT  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
ASSOCIATIONS  - . 1 • „ 

forming  a national  organization 

was  held  at  Springfield,  O.,  October  10  ii.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  not  large  as  is  usually 
the  case  at  the  opening  meeting  of  such  a project, 
but  several  prominent  devotees  in  the  cause  of  art 
out-of-doors  and  village  and  town  improvement 
were  present  to  set  the  work  in  motion,  and  con- 
siderable well  directed  enthusiasm  distinguished 
the  proceedings.  Springfield  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  hospitable  side  and  the  guests 
were  entertained  very  cordially  and  pleasantly. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  continue  the  work  and  the  framing  and 
passage  of  a constitution  and  by-laws.  The  con- 
stitution decides  the  name  to  be  “The  National 
League  of  Improvement  Associations,”  and  its  ob- 
ject “to  bring  into  communication  for  acquaintance 
and  mutual  helpfulness  all  organizations. interested 
in  the  promotion  of  out-door  art,  public  beauty, 
town,  village  and  neighborhood  improvement.” 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Jonn  L.  Zimmerman,  Springfield,  O.;  ist  Vice- 
president,  Edwin  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O.;  2nd  Vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Conde  Hamlin,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Recording  Secretary,  E.  G.  Routzan,  Dayton,  O.; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  J.  Thomas,  Spring- 
field,  O.;  Treasurer,  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  Cleve- 


land, O.;  Organizer,  Miss  Jessie  M.  Good,  Spring- 
field,  O.  It  was  decided  to  establish  the  head- 
quarters in  Springfield,  O.  At  a mass  meeting 
held  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  one  of  the  principal  features  was  an  address 
by  Prof.  Zueblin  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


CEMETERY  It  will  doubtless  have  been  observed 
REFORM.  report  of  the  Cleveland  Conven- 

tion of  the  Association  of  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents that  the  spirit  of  reform  in  many  lines  of  cem- 
etery practice  dominated  the  gathering.  And  yet 
with  this  spirit  permeating  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
gressive members,  as  it  has  done  since  its  influence 
was  first  felt,  reform  has  been  comparatively  slow. 
This  is  easily  explained.  Perhaps  in  no  other  fea- 
ture of  human  progress,  have  the  methods  and 
customs  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  been 
less  encroached  upon  by  current  movements,  and  it 
has  only  been  when  conditions  demanded  ehange 
that  the  conservatism  attaching  to  the  cemetery  or 
burial  ground  has  been  forced  to  yield.  This  con- 
servatism, which  on  the  part  of  lot- owners  even 
now  is  the  most  difficult  task  cemetery  officials  have 
to  deal  with,  has  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  drift- 
ing into  apathy,  resulting  in  the  neglect  so  gener- 
ally encountered,  especially  in  the  smaller  places. 
Respect  and  veneration  for  old  time  customs  is  a 
good  foundation  upon  w'hich  to  build  reform  when 
it  is  properly  practiced,  but  when  it  results  in  neg- 
lect it  is  a force  that  must  be  diverted  into  more 
useful  channels  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  con- 
tinued educational  effort. 

PRESERVATION  The  preservation  of  public  monu- 
ments,  which  means  of  course  such 
monuments  as  have  historical  or 
local  interest  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  being 
preserved,  is  a matter  of  great  importance  every- 
where. It  was  broadly  emphasized  in  a paper 
read  at  the  recent  congress  of  architects  held  in 
Paris,  wherein  Herr  Borstedt  related  that  the  Ger- 
man historical  and  archaeological  societies  last  year 
adopted  joint  resolutions  on  the  subject.  These 
resolutions  provided  that  no  fixed  monument  of 
artistic  or  historic  interest  over  which  the  public 
has  any  claim  should  be  interfered  with  for  any 
purpose  nor  in  any  way,  nor  left  to  decay,  even 
without  the  consent  of  the  authority  charged  with 
its  control.  The  same  view  was  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  movable  objects  having  public  interest 
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attached  to  them.  In  regard  to  archaeological  ex 
plorations,  it  was  voted  that  none  such  should  be 
undertaken  on  state  or  corporate  property  without 
official  sanction.  In  reference  to  private  holdings 
of  interesting  monuments  or  relics  the  resolutions 
decided  that  in  case  of  peril  to  them  the  state 
should  appropriate  them  as  public  property.  It  was 
advocated  at  the  Paris  meeting  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  preserve  monuments  and  works  of  an- 
tiquity was  to  labor  to  induce  the  public  to  take 
an  interest  in  them. 

cANOTHER  IM-  When  the  devotees  of  the  Board  of 
’PRPVEMENT  Trade  of  a city  take  up  the  question 
of  the  improvement  of  the  town  by 
ornamental  and  useful  planting,  who  shall  say  that 
such  a movement  is  not  gathering  force?  Such  is 
the  case,  however,  in  a prominent  town  in  Texas, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  invited  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  citizens  to  undertake  the  work  in  what- 
ever direction  it  can  be  consistently  applied. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
such  an  established  organization  could  not  do 
effective  work  in  town  improvement.  It  might 
readily  exercise  considerable  force  in  compelling 
the  school  authorities  to  improve  the  school- 
grounds,  and  the  town  authorities  to  clear  up  and 
improve  the  unseemly  places,  while  its  indirect  in- 
fluence would  go  far  to  create  a practical  senti- 
ment looking  to  the  improvement  of  home  sur- 
roundings among  the  citizens  generally.  Its  action 
would  be  stimulating  and  encouraging  in  many 
directions,  while  in  practical  directions  it  would 
have  both  business  energy  and  tact  to  organize 
effective  auxiliaries. 


THE  CARE 
OF  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS,  ETC. 


In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
school  grounds  and  the  other  play- 
grounds designed  for  children  in 
Chicago,  financial  and  other  questions  have  arisen 
and  are  under  discussion.  One  of  the  promising 
suggestions  to  fit  the  case  has  been  a proposition 
to  enlist  the  services  of  the  children  themselves  in 
the  work  of  preserving  order  and  maintaining  the 
grounds,  under  proper  supervision.  Why  cannot 
this  be  made  a practical  question?  By  imposing  a 
share  of  responsibility  upon  those  enjoying  the 
benefits,  it  is  possible  to  secure  willing  help  in  the 
desired  directions.  Children  are  born  gardeners, 
and  likewise  delight  in  exercising  authority.  By 
enlisting  the  help  of  teachers  of  known  ability  in 
training  the  young,  an  efficient  committee  in  every 
school  could  be  formed  for  the  practical  work  of 
caretaking,  and  preserving  order  and  maintaining 
the  grounds.  The  practical  experience  accumulat- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  gar- 
dens which  have  been  established  for  their  pleasure 


and  profit,  amply  demonstrates  their  ability  for 
such  work,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  wa)’  of 
volunteer  help  a large  share  of  expense  could  be 
saved  and  the  pleasure  of  the  young  in  their  play- 
grounds and  schoolgrcunds  immensely  augmented 
by  the  sense  of  responsibility  imposed  upon 
them. 

THE  FALL  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsylvania  comes 
ARBOR  DAY.  twice  in  the  year  due  to  the  variations 
in  climatic  conditions  in  the  state.  The  day  set 
apart  in  spring  does  not  meet  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  an  appropriate  way,  so  that  to  ensure  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  fostering  and  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  the  home,  the  farm, 
the  schoolhouse  yard  and  the  public  places  gener- 
ally, which  the  ideas  connected  with  Arbor  Day 
tend  to  encourage,  a fall  Arbor  Day  has  been  the 
custom.  In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor concerning  this  later  Arbor  Day,  which  is  set 
for  October  19,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  care  of  the 
forest  lands  and  their  extension.  Pennsylvania  is 
going  ahead  in  this  direction  and  so  is  New  York, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  mo:t  important  questions  of  the 
day  on  economics  for  every  state  in  the  union. 

cART  OUT  The  question  of  art-out-of-doors  is  one 
OJ  TOOORS.  of  those  appealing  sentiments  that  be- 
ing understood,  rapidly  secures  public  sympathy 
and  finally  becomes  a social  force.  The  effect  of 
external  surroundings,  or  natural  environment,  has 
always  been  marked  in  both  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical development  of  man,  swaj  ing  him  this  way  or 
that  according  to  the  nature  of  such  surroundings; 
and  it  may  be  positively  assumed  that  the  general 
improvement  of  the  home  lot,  vhelher  it  be 
hemmed  in  by  city  limitations  or  with  more  or  less 
room  as  in  the  suburban  or  farm  home,  a corres- 
ponding improvement  in  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  result.  The  movement  is  one  of  those 
forceful  agencies  that  occur  in  certain  periods  of 
civilized  progress,  and  form  connecting  links  to 
bridge  over  i*^s  inequalities,  and  so  create  a har- 
mony in  the  general  development.  It  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later  in  this  broad  country,  where  the 
marvellous  material  growth  has  for  the  time  being 
overshadowed  the  slower  yet  absolutely  necessary 
accompaniments  of  refined  living  and  doing.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  inspir- 
ation a pretty  dooryard  imparts  to  the  inmates  of 
the  home.  Be  the  area  ever  so  limited  wherein  is 
exercised  the  practical  love  of  nature,  and  wherein 
is  displayed  an  appreciation  of  nature’s  efforts  at 
decoration,  there  is  added  to  the  daily  life  a cheery 
and  refreshing  stimulus,  and  the  inclination  is 
stirred  to  follow  nature’s  lead  in  a constantly  re- 
newed activity  in  every  day’s  duties. 
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MONUMENT  TO  GOV.  JOHN  S,  PILLSBURY,  MINNE- 
POLIS,  MINN. 

With  befitting  ceremonies,  and  under  a condi- 
tion not  generally  met  with  in  unveiling  ceremon- 
ies— the  presence  of  the  living  original — the  bronze 
statue  of  Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury  was  unveiled  in 
Minneapolis  on  Sept.  I2.  The  illustration  on  this 
page,  for  the  photograph  of  which  we  are  indebted 


trusive  features  to  marr  the  effect  of  the  whole,  or 
invite  thoughtless  criticism.  All  the  details  are 
well  arranged;  the  hang  of  the  garments,  their  ar- 
rangement, all  point  to  the  fact  that  a master  hand 
modeled  the  statue,  and  created  a harmonious  bal- 
ance in  the  completed  work.  The  portraiture  is 
not  only  excellent  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  the  spirit  in  the  expression  is  characteristic  of 


STATUE  OF  GOV.  PIEESBURY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  — D.  C.  FRENCH,  SC. 


to  the  5/.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  gives  an  excellent 
viewof  the  monument,  which  is  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French 
and  is  a splendid  production.  It  is  somewhat  over 
life-size  and  bears  the  impress  of  a work  of  art,  and 
moreover  lends  itself  to  dispute  the  argument  that 
a statue  in  modern  habiliments  can  never  be  made 
artistic.  It  is  unquestionably  both  dignified  in 
ose  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure  presents  no  ob- 


the  man,  and  bears  intimate  relationship  to  the 
manuscript  in  the  hand  as  containing  matter  to 
which  he  is  giving  voice. 

The  monument  as  a whole  is  simple  in  design, 
but  dignified  as  befitting  the  work.  The  pedestal 
which  is  of  Minnesota  granite,  has  no  alluring  de- 
tail to  divert  attention  from  the  figure  above. 
The  work  of  art  it  supports  is  the  prime  object  for 
study,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  accessories  contri- 
butes to  a better  appreciation  of  the  statue  itself 
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THE  USE  OF  SHRUBS  IN  CEMETERIES.* 

The  reports  of  our  meetings  show  that  during 
recent  years  the  subject  of  shrubbery  has  been  neg- 
lected. In  fact,  judging  from  many  of  the  ceme- 
teries which  our  association  has  visited,  one  would 
think  that  the  shrubs  themselves  were  very  little 
appreciated.  Undoubtedly  the  removal  of  fences, 
hedges  and  railings,  and  the  substitution  of  grass 
walks  for  those  of  other  materials,  is  a movement 
in  the  right  direction,  but  in  confining  the  features 
of  a cemetery  to  grass,  tall  trees,  roads  and  monu- 
ments, is  there  not  danger  of  producing  an  effect 
of  baldness  and  monotony?  We  have  been  in 
some  burial  places  where  the  whole  area  included 
within  the  boundaries  could  be  seen  at  a glance. 
A multitude  of  stones  would  first  obtrude  them- 
selves on  our  attention  and  then  the  bare  trunks  of 
trees  would  fill  the  view  with  vertical  lines.  Some 
low  foliage  hiding  portions  of  the  roadway  and  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  monuments  would  have 
made  a wonderful  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  grounds.  We  come  here  to  learn  how  to 
make  cemeteries  beautiful.  Nothing  will  help  us 
more  than  an  abundance  of  good  healthy-looking 


A GLIMPSE  OF  WILLOWMERE,  GRACELAND  CEMETERY,  CHI- 
CAGO. BLUE  BEECH  (FAGUS)  AND  MAPLES  (aCER)  IN 
foreground. 

green  leaves.  Foliage  adds  as  much  to  the  beauty 
of  a landscape  as  plumage  does  to  the  beauty  of  a 
bird.  To  make  a cemetery  attractive  and  interest- 

*A Paper  reai  at  Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  Cleveland,  O.,  September,  igoo.  By  O.  C.  Simonds. 


ing  in  appearance,  the  attention  must  be  confined  to 
one  object  at  a time  by  shutting  other  objects  out 
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CHICAGO. 

of  view.  By  so  doing,  the  changing  of  one’s  posi- 
tion brings  new  features  into  sight.  In  this  way 
we  are  attracted  from  one  object  to  another  and 
our  interest  in  what  we  are  looking  at  is  main- 
tained. It  follows,  therefore,  that  masses  of  shrub- 
bery covered  with  foliage  reaching  from  the  ground 
to  points  above  the  eye  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
producing  the  desired  effect.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  trees  with  foliage  coming  to  the  ground 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  masses  of  shrubs,  but  in 
too  many  cases  the  branches  of  the  trees  have  been 
cut  away.  The  hiding  of  certain  objects,  however, 
is  not  the  most  useful  purpose  served  by  shrubs. 
They  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  What  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  the  sense  of 
smell  than  a great  mass  of  lilacs  when  in  bloom? 
How  delicate  in  color  and  fragrance  are  the  pink 
and  white  flowers  of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle? 
How  graceful  the  curving  branches  of  some  of  the 
spiraeas  when  weighed  down  with  a profusion  of 
clusters  of  white  flowers.  But  1 think  the  beauty 
of  the  various  shrubs,  although  surpassing  one’s 
powers  of  description,  yields  in  importance  to  the 
part  which  they  serve  in  making  artistic  composi- 
tions. They  make  the  most  pleasing  boundaries 
of  lawns,  forming  a background  in  one  place,  carry- 
ing a point  of  foliage  forward  in  another,  so  as  to 
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p:ive  a prominent  point  of  light  in  contrast  with 
deep  shade,  and  everywhere  varying  the  outline  so 
that  it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  margin  of  a summer’s 
cloud.  The  effect  of  shrubs  as  seen  in  moonlight 
when  their  color  is  for  the  most  p irt  lost,  shows 
their  fundamental  value,  but  a strong  light  which 
brings  out  the  varietl*'^f  color  helps  to  complete 
the  picture. 

I have  spoken  of  masses  of  shrubs,  but  we 
sometimes  see  them  dotted  upon  the  lawn  in  a way 
to  weaken  the  general  effect.  And  even  in  masses, 
too  great  a variety  is  frequently  used.  A large 


shrubs  of  New  England  and  the  Alleghsnies!  All 
shrubs  which  make  the  country  so  beautiful  are 
certainly  appropriate  in  a ccmctcr}-. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  not  space 
enough  for  shrubs  in  a cemetery,  and  I have  even 
known  rules  to  be  adopted  prohibiting  their  use, 
but  there  is  room  enough  for  anything  that  people 
like.  People  wish  to  place  their  dead  among  most 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  with  those  who  can 
choose,  the  general  effect  is  the  first  consideration 
rather  than  a given  amount  of  space.  The  people 
who  spend  fjrtuies  in  erecting  ugly  stone  tombs 


IJiiropean  harcti  (Ivanx  Europcea.) 
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group  of  one  kind  of  shrub  is  generally  very  satis- 
factory in  appearance,  and  if  two  kinds  are  used 
they  should  not  be  mixed  so  as  to  produqe  a spot- 
ted appearance,  but  each  kind  should  predominate 
in  its  own  part  of  the  group.  Only  such  shrubs 
should  be  planted  as  prove  hardy  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  used.  1 have  read  that  there  is  no 
country  more  abundantly  supplied  with  shrubs  than 
the  United  States  and  none  where  the  climate  is 
more  favorable  to  their  growth.  We  certainly  have 
enough  native  shrubs  to  make  any  locality  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  fairest  park.  I have  seen  prairie  roses 
make  a ravine  in  which  they  were  at  home  more 
beautiful  even  than  the  “wooded  island.”  How 
aTractive’y  the  elderberries  fill  out  the  corners  of 
a rail  fence,  and  how  beautiful  are  the  viburnums 
and  dogwoods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evergreen 


would  not  hesitate  in  securing  all  the  space  re- 
quired for  any  tree  or  shrub  or  any  combination  of 
such  beautiful  objects  if  they  could  fully  appreciate 
them.  Shrubs  can  usually  be  placed  along  the 
boundaries  of  cemeteries,  the  margins  of  ponds  and 
in  acute  angles  of  lots  or  sections  without  taking 
any  space  that  is  valuable  for  other  purposes. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  placed  about  the  trunks  of 
trees  with  good  effect.  I know  of  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  occasionally  be  allowed  to  grow 
directly  over  a grave.  We  might  think  of  them  i.s 
reaching  out  their  branches  to  protect  a spot  that 
is  sacred.  They  would  form  a place  of  refuge  for 
the  birds  whose  music  would  continue  to  bring 
cheerfulness  each  spring  for  a period  longer  than  a 
granite  monument  will  last. 

A group  of  shrubs  should  form  a complete 
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ground  covering,  thut  is  the  foliage  should  meet 
the  lawn  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  grow 
grass  underneath  the  branches.  Usually  no  trim- 
ming should  be  done  after  the  plants  are  once  es- 
tablished. It  is  a mistake  to  trim  up  shrubs.  If 
they  get  too  high  or  too  broad,  the  longest 
branches  should  be  cut  at  the  ground.  If  this  treat- 
ment produces  a bush  that  is  too  straggling,  per- 
haps the  whole  shrub  should  be  cut  to  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  sprout  again. 

It  is  also  a mistake  to  rake  the  leaves  from 


ries  on  little  red  stems,  the  red-branchcd  dogwood, 
the  witch  hazel,  the  viburnums  of  different  kii  ds, 
the  common  hazel,  the  elderberries,  both  the  red 
and  the  black-berried  species,  the  spirmas  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  chokeberry,  the  different  sumachs, 
varying  in  size  from  the  small  aromatic  to  the  stag- 
horn which  is  almost  a tree,  the  prairie,  swamp 
and  meadow  roses,  and  the  New  Jersey  tea  are 
examples  of  attractive  shrubs  that  are  found  almost 
everywhere  in  the  northern  states.  In  favored  lo- 
calities the  evergreen  shrubs,  including  the  rhodod- 
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Thuiiberg’s  Barberry,  (Berberis  Thunbergii, ) Snowberry,  (Symphoricarpos  Racemosus,'  Prickly  Ash,  (Zanlhoxylimi 

Americanutn  I and  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera.) 


underneath  a group  of  shrubs.  The  fallen  leaves 
always  look  better  than  the  bare  ground  during 
late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  and  in  summer 
they  are  not  seen.  They  preserve  moisture  and 
furnish  plant  food.  They  will  also  protect  certain 
early  spring  flowers  which  naturally  find  a home 
near  shrubs,  out  of  reach  of  chilling  winds,  such  as 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  bloodroots,  erythroniums,  tril- 
liums  and  hepaticas. 

Frequently  the  greater  portion  of  the  shrubs 
needed  for  boundaries  and  margins  of  ponds  can 
be  taken  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  pan- 
icled  dogwood  v’ith  its  rich  foliage  and  white  ber- 


endrons  and  laurels,  mike  a beautiful  addition  to 
the  list.  But,  of  course,  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  shrubs  that  come  to  us  from  other 
countries.  The  forsythias,  covered  in  spring  with 
a profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  the  Japan  quince 
following  with  bright  red  flowers,  the  honey- 
suckles, lilacs,  syringas,  spiraeas,  viburnums,  roses, 
barberries,  etc.,  that  fill  our  nurseries  are  all  de- 
lightful and  should  be  used  in  abundance. 

If  I could  make  but  one  suggestion  for  beauti- 
fying  our  cemeteries  it  would  be  to  use  more  of 
these  smaller  woody  plants  which  clothe  the  ground 
so  attractively  and  feast  the  eye  with  a profusion 
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of  fl  )\vers,  leaves  and  fruit,  and  which  even  in 
wintertime  soften  the  outlines  of  a landscape  and 
often  catch  and  hold  the  snow  in  a delightful  way. 
They  are  as  important  in  the  real  pictures  which  we 
try  to  form  as  children  are  in  the  family.  Let  us  use 
them  with  boldness,  creating  broad,  quiet  effects, 
and  by  so  doing  make  the  cemeteries  more  truly 
resting  places. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Plant  bulbs  for  spring  flowering  this  month. 
See  that  the  soil  is  good  as  better  results  follow 
than  when  it  is  poor.  Florists  who  desire  bulbs 
for  cut  flower  purposes  place  a dozen  or  more  in 
flat  boxes,  then  place  the  boxes  outdoors  covered 
with  leaves  or  soil,  to  remain  until  desired  to  bring 
them  indoors  for  forcing. 

■aThe  Fuonymus  scale,  which  attacks  all  euony- 
mus,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  is  easily  de- 
stroyed by  washing  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale  oil  soap.  Where  badly  infested  it  is  often 
better  to  wholly  destroy  the  plants  by  burning, 
starting  with  a new  lot  free  from  scale. 

Most  all  Daphnes  are  sweet  scented  but  none 
are  more  so  than  the  creeping,  evergreen  one, 
Cneorum.  This  species  likes  a somewhat  light 
soil  and  to  be  under  the  protection  of  leaves  in 
winter.  When  suited,  it  flowers  almost  as  freely 
in  the  fall  as  it  does  in  spring. 

The  verbena  shrub,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus, 
strikes  readily  from  green  cuttings.  Place  a plant 
in  a pot  and  introduce  it  to  a greenhouse,  making 
cuttings  from  the  green  shoots  as  they  grow,  and  a 
good  supply  will  soon  be  on  hand. 

Elseagnus  umbellata  is  the  silver  thorn  bearing 
ripe  fruit  now.  All  other  kinds  have  fruited  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  salmon  colored  berries  are 
produced  in  great  profusion.  These  berries,  washed 
of  pulp  and  kept  in  slightly  damp  sand,  germinate 
well  when  sown  in  spring. 

The  green  shoots  in  Ligustrurn  tricolor  should 
be  cut  out  before  the  fall  of  the  foliage  makes  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  them.  They  weaken  the 
bush  in  the  line  of  maintaining  the  golden  foliage 
portion. 

.Sedums  are  usually  thought  of  for  rockeries  and 
like  situations  but  they  need  not  be  confined  to 
such  places.  In  good  situations  in  a garden  the}'- 
do  well.  Plant  them  in  fall  or  spring.  One  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  for  late  September  is  S.  spec- 
tabile.  The  pink  flowers  ate  in  flat  heads,  and  are 
produced  in  great  abundance. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  will  not  flower  if  its 
shoots  are  destroyed  by  frost.  A good  way  to 
winter  them  is  to  dig  them  up  and  bury  tliem  root 


and  branch  in  some  h'gh  situation  for  the  winter. 
Or  dump  a load  of  sawdust  over  them  where  they 
stand,  removing  it  in  spring. 

Gelseminm  sempervirens,  ti  e Carolina  jasmine, 
which  rambles  over  trees  in  the  south,  adorning 
tliem  in  spring  with  sprays  of  golden  flowers,  can- 
not be  termed  a hardy  vine  in  the  north,  hence  is 
seldom  seen  in  flower  there.  But  treat  it  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  and  what  a splendid  show  it 
makes! 

Both  golden  rods  and  asters  grow  readily  from 
seeds  sown  either  in  fall  or  spring.  Such  beauti- 
ful asters  as  Novm-angl iae  and  its  variety,  rosea, 
are  readily  increased  in  this  way'.  In  parks  a hand- 
ful of  seeds  scattered  broadcast  along  a bank  will 
result  in  a lot  of  plants. 

Yucca  gloriosa  is  a quite  late  blooming  sort. 
It  is  common  about  the  Capitol  grounds,  Washing- 
ton, flowering  there  in  August  and  September.  In 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  quite  hardy,  it  blooms  in 
October.  It  is  an  arborescent  species,  as  is  its 
variety',  recurva.  These  and  all  yuccas  should  be 
planted  in  spring. 

White  oak,  chestnut  oak  and  chinquapin  oak 
are  among  those  the  acorns  of  which  sprout  almost 
as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree.  Gather  them 
up  and  sow  them  thinly  in  a bed  at  once,  as  they 
soon  lose  their  vitality  if  exposed  to  the  air. 

Japanese  Snowball  forces  well,  and  whether  for 
the  florist  or  the  amateur  is  as  useful  a shrub  as 
could  be  named  for  the  purpose.  This  and  all 
other  kinds  intended  for  forcing  should  be  potted 
or  boxed  at  once  and  kept  under  cover  in  a cool 
place  for  a few  months  until  time  to  start  forcing, 
which  may  be  about  February'. 

There  is  a general  complaint  of  the  death  of 
white  birches  throughout  the  country.  Though 
fungus  has  evidently  got  in  its  work  on  some 
which  have  been  examined,  a borer  does  not  seem 
exempt  from  blame,  as  several  dead  trees  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  many  of  them. 

Crimson  Rambler  rose  is  an  eminently  satisfac- 
tory one  for  forcing  in  winter.  In  many  cities  it 
has  become  much  called  for  for  Easter.  Plants 
which  have  made  long  shoots  are  the  ones  which 
will  flower.  If  plants  are  now  in  pots,  so  much 
the  better,  but  those  lifted  from  outside,  potted 
and  put  under  cover  for  a month  or  two  are  good 
for  the  purpose. 

Carnations  for  winter  blooming  should  be 
housed  in  October  or  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Though  a tolerably  hardy'  plant  and  not  hurt  by  a 
little  freezing,  they  are  the  better  for  being  inside 
to  get  roothold  before  fires  are  required  at  night. 

Joseph  Median. 
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, EL  AE  AGNUS. 

,■  Considerable  conlnsion  appears  to  exist  con- 
cerning the  species  of  eljeagniis  as  sold  by  the 
nurserymen  ot  Europe  and  America.  Each  of  the 


el.s:acnus  angu.stifoi.ia.* 


neath,  2-3V2  in.  long  and  in.  broad;  flowers  produced  in 
June,  1-3  borne  on  short  pedicles,  perianth  3-ellow  within.  Fruit 
covered  with  silvery  scales.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion of  Europe  and  Asia.  Quite  hardy  at  Boston. 

ttEloeagnus  parvifolia,  Royle  (not  Wall)  = E.  Japonica, 
Hort. 

Shrub  or  small  tree  attaining  a 
height  of  20  feet.  Branches  are  thick, 
strong  and  erect  or  spreading. 
Leaves  are  entire  ovate  to  ovate-oval, 
obtuse,  sometimes  truncate,  margins 
undulated,  upper  surface  somewhat 
silver}-,  later  dark  green  and  gla- 
brous, lower  surface  silvery  white, 
1)4-2 ‘4  in.  long,  i-i  3-5  in.  wide; 
flowers  numerous,  produced  in  June. 
Interior  of  perianth  whitish;  fruit 
globose  or  oval,  silvery,  later  pink- 
ish, ripens  latter  part  of  August. 
Native  of  the  Himalaj-as  and  Japan. 
Not  perfectly  hardy  at  Boston. 

'**Branchlets  of  the  current  j-ear 
covered  with  light  brown,  or  toward 
end  of  summer  somewhat  silvery 
scales. 

tEheagnus  argentea,  Pursh.  = 
Shepherdia  argentea,  Hort.  (not 
Nutt. ) 


species  has  merits  equal  to  the  sorts 
of  shrubs  usually  found  in  nurseries. 

Some  are  evergreen,  others  have 
ornamental  fruit,  a few  are  distinctly 
silvery  in  tone  and  all  may  be  culti- 
vated without  difficulty. 

The  flowers  are,  in  no  instance, 
large,  conspicuously  striking  or  of 
great  ornament.  They  are  axilliary 
and  ,apetalous  and  in  some  species 
fragrant;  the  leaves  are  alternate  and 
entire. 

The  deciduous  sorts  in  common 
cultivation  in  America  are:  Elaeag- 
nus  angustifolia,  E.  argentea,  E.  par- 
vifolia, E.  umbellata,  E.  longipes 
and  hk  multi  flora.  The  evergreen 
species  are:  Ela  gnus  macrophylla 
and  E.  pungens. 

Horticulturally  the  species  may 
be  classified  thus: 

/.  Leaves  Decuiuous. 

*Branchlets  of  the  current  year  silvery 
white. 

tElseagnus angustifolia,  L.  = E.  argentea, 

Moench  (not  Pursh.);  E.  flava,  Hort.;  E. 
hortensis,  Bieb;  E.  iucana,  I.am.;  E.  songor- 
i:a,  Fisch.;  E.  spinosa,  I.. 

Tall  shrub  or  tree  attaining  a height  of  20  feet.  The 
branches  are  long,  .slim  and  frail,  and  toward  the  ends,  droop, 
giving  the  tree  a somewhat  weeping  appearance. 

Leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear  lanceolate,  petiolate, 
light  green  or  silvery  above  and  decidedly  silvery  white  be- 


Eg.-EAGNUS  ARGENTEA. 

An  erect  growing  stoloniferous,  shrub,  10  to  12  feet  high 
Lateral  branchlets  are  short  and  stiff,  leaves  ovate  or  oval- 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  short  petioles, 
1-3 q in.  long;  1-2  in.  wide,  dull  silvery  above,  shiny  silverj’- 
whitish  beneath.  I'lowers  usually  numerous,  1-3  in  axils, 
fragrant,  6-8  lines  long,  on  short  pedicles  produced  in  May-July 
perianth  silver}^  without,  3'ellowish  within.  Fruit  globose  or 
ovoid  covered  with  silver  scurf,  edible.  Indigenous  from  low'er 


*All  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  half  natural  size. 
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Ontario  to  Jam iS  Bay  westward  to  Northwest  Territory.  Min-  whitish,  Ma3--June,  erect;  fruit  short  stalked,  globose  or  oval, 
nesota,  S.  Dakota  and  Utah.  covered  with  silvery  scales  when  young,  later  scarlet,  persistent 


This  plant  is  frequently  confused  with  Lepar- 
gyrea  (Shepherdia)  argentea,  Nutt.,  which  has 
opposite  leaves,  dioecious  flowers  and  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  parts  of  the  perianth,  whereas  in 
eUeigaus  the  leaves  are  alternate,  flowers  polyga- 
mous and  stamens  equal  in  number  to  parts  of  the 
perianth.  Furthermore  the  Lepargyrea  attains  a 
height  of  from  15  to  18  tect,  extends  southw'ard 
into  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Kansas,  has  its  fl  )wers 
in  fascicles  instead  of  singly  or  in  t\\os  or  threes  as 
in  Elajagnus,  and  has  a bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colored  and  sour  fruit  of  a size  about  half  as  large 
as  those  in  Ela^agnus  argentea. 


ttE.  umbellata.  Thunh. 

A wide  spreading  shrub  growing  to  12  feet  in  height.- 
Leaves  ovate  lanceolate  to  elliptic  and  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
I >4-3  in.  long,  in.  wide,  margins  undulated,  upper  sur- 

face souijwhxt  silverv  — iventuillj’  slightly  silvery  and  li,ght 
green  in  color,  lower  surface  silvery  white.  Flowers  buff- 


EL-Lagnus  umbeli.ata. 


after  leaves  have  fallen  The  figure  shows 
fruiting  branch  earl^'  in  September  and 
mature  fruit  in  middle  of  October.  J;ipan. 
Hardy  at  Boston 

***Branchlets  of  current  vear  dull  red 
or  chocolate  color. 

tE.  multiflora,  Thuiib,  A .shrub  at- 
taining a height  of  8 feet.  Leaves  ovate, 
oval  or  oblong-acute;  upper  surface  some- 
times thinly  covered  with  stellate  hairs, 
eventually  green  and  glabrous;  lower  sur- 
face shinx^  covered  with  dull  and  silvery 
scales.  Flowers,  2-3,  Mav-June.  Fruit  long 
stalked,  oval  to  oblong,  scarlet,  ripens  Julj'- 
August.  Japan.  Hardy  at  Boston. 

ttE.  longipes,  A.  Graj-  = E.  odorata 
edulis,  Hort.;  E.  edulis,  Hort.  A shrub  at- 
taining a height  of  six  feet.  Leaves  broadly 
oval  or  oblong  oval,  acute  or  obtuse,  when 
young  upper  surface  usually  covered  with 
stellate  hairs,  at  length  dark  green  and  gla- 


( 
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brous;  lower  surface  brownish  silveiy.  Flowers  April-Ma}',  t-2, 
whitish.  F'ruit  pendulous  on  long  .slender  peduncles,  % in. 
long,  'A  in.  wide.  Japrn.  .\t  one  time  cultivated  for  its 


fruits  which  are  large,  scarlet,  abundantly  produced  and 
somewhat  tart.  Fruit  ripens  end  of  June.  Hardy  at  Bos'.on. 

//.  Leaves  Persistent. 

A.  Branchlets  of  the  current  year  silver}'  white. 

B.  E.  macrophylla,  Thunb.  A shrub  attaining  a height  or 
6 feet.  Leaves  ovate  or  broad  el  iptic,  upper  surface  covered 
with  few  scales,  eventually  becoming  dark  green,  low'er  surface 
silvery  white.  Flowers,  August,  silvery.  Japan.  Not  hardy 
at  Boston. 

.\A.  Branches  of  the  current  year  brown  or  chocolate  col- 
ored. 

B.  E.  pungens,  Thunb.  E.  reflexa,  Hort.  A shrub  attain- 
ing a height  of  6 feet.  Leaves  ob'ong  or  oval,  margins  undu- 
lated, upper  surface  light  green,  lower  surface  silvery.  Japan. 
Not  hardy  at  Boston.  Emil  Mische. 


ANGLES  AND  INCLINED  PLANES  IN  HIGHWAYS, 
Probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  are  un- 
consciously impressed  by  the  ironclad  rigidity  of 
the  lines  of  streets  and  roads,  both  in  grade  and 
direction;  probably  not  one  in  a hundred  is  im- 
pressed consciously,  or  public  opinion  would  have 
made  the  lines  less  rigid  and  the  grades  less  awk- 
ward. Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  difference  between  the 
picturesque  and  restful  aspect  of  a road  that  was 
laid  out  before  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  aver- 
age modern  street  or  boulevard.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  road  followed  the  natural  lines  of  the 
ground,  and  the  boulevard  was  laid  out  by  the 
engineer. 

In  the  thick  centres  of  population  it  is  no  doubt 
essential  that  lines  should  run  parallel  and  angles 
meeting  at  a point  should  add  up  so  as  to  be  exact- 
ly equal  to  four  right  angles;  that  grades  should 
rise  and  fall  without  preparation,  or  many  feet  of 
inestimable  real  estate  might  be  lost  to  buildings 
or  light  wells.  But,  where  land  is  less  valuable, 
in  country  and  suburban  districts,  and  wherever 
roads  and  streets  are  laid  out  with  any  regard  to 
aesthetic  effect  on  which  in  fact,  more  or  less  of 
their  value  depends,  why  is  the  use  of  suave  and 
flowing  lines  so  generally  disregarded?  Why  are 
grades  always  angular  and  angles  gawky?  Why 
cannot  a road  or  street  turn  off  by  an  easy  curve 
instead  of  two  restless  and  hostile  straight  lines? 
And  if  the  two  straight  lines  are  indispensable, 
why  can  they  not  be  united  by  a curve,  if  it  is  only 
in  the  curbstone?  If  the  road  or  street  must  rise 
or  fall,  as  every  road  or  street  must  if  it  is  long 
enough,  why  cannot  its  rises  and  falls  melt  into 
each  other  imperceptibly  by  the  endless  phases  of 
the  ogee  curve  in  which  Hogarth  discovered  his 
line  of  beauty?  Why  has  nobody  who  makes  high- 
ways perceived  how  nature  has  made  her  scenes 
peaceful  and  soothing  by  covering  the  gaunt  skele- 
ton of  the  earth  with  alluvial  deposit  in  tlie  whole 
of  which  there  is  not  a straight  line?  Why,  in 
short,  should  our  streets  and  roads  be  forever 
gaunt  in  line,  unyielding  in  grade  and  generally 
ugly  in  effect? 

The  probable  answer  is  that  straight  lines  and 
angles,  either  in  direction  or  surface,  are  easy  to 
calculate  or  lay  dowm,  while  curves  are  difficult. 
The  engineer  being  trained  to  reduce  all  indefinite 
lines  to  definite  ones,  reduces  all  his  grades  and 
changes  of  course  to  the  lowest  terms  of  his  ver- 
niers and  the  public  gets  the  result.  Everybody 
knows  these  results,  or  can  learn  to  see  them  by 
looking  about  him,  for  they  are  obvious  wherever 
the  surveyor  has  been  with  his  transit  and  put 
down  parallel  lines  for  houses  to  be  built  along. 
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There  is  a city  not  very  far  west  that  boasts  itself 
to  be  of  the  east,  that  has  encircled  itself  with  a 
boulevard  for  pleasure  traffic.  There  is  at  least 
one  stretch  of  it  a mile  or  so  long  passing  through 
broken  ground  on  a regular  incline;  and  the  effect 
is  near  as  restful  and  inviting  as  that  of  any  railway 
embankment  of  them  all.  But  whether  this  be  the 
reason  or  not,  or  all  or  only  part  of  it,  surely  most 
people  will  agree  that  the  u.'^e  of  a moderate 
amount  of  taste  and  skill  in  defining  the  lines  of 
our  public  ways  would  make  them  vastly  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  even  to  traffic.  If  the 
engineer  is  not  able  to  accomplish  this  result,  he 
ought  to  call  in  the  help  of  someone  who  can;  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  his  work  ought  to 
see  that  he  does  so.  H.  A.  Cnparn. 

FLOWERING  TREES  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

—NO.  1. 

First  in  the  list  of  floweiing  trees  for  parks  and 
gardens  comes  that  extensive  branch  of  ihe  rose 
family,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Prunus 
Probably  no  other  genus  furnishes  so  many  beauti- 
ful small  trees,  valuable  for  their  early  bloom  ard 
decorative  effect.  The  Japanese  employ  no  plants 
so  extensively  for  pure  ornament.  Plums,  al- 
monds, peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and  cherries 
are  all  included  in  this  genus  to  the  confusion  of 
the  amateur  botanist,  who  does  not  see  why  the 
name  Prunus,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  plums  alone,  should  embrace  so 
many  other  and  such  widely  different  kinds  of 
fruit.  Some  botanists  have  tried  to  simplify  mat- 
ters by  giving  cherries  the  sub-title  of  Cerasus, 
and  peaches  that  of  Amygdalus,  but  the  great 
authorities  tack  the  generic  term  of  Prunus  on  to 
them  all,  and  we  lesser  lights  can  only  follow  in 
their  tracks. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  inform  the  ignorant,  how- 
ever, that  the  nurserymen’s  catalogues  frequently 
drop  the  Prunus  entirely,  and  describe  cherries  and 
peaches  by  their  sub-title  alone. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Japanese  who  are,  prob- 
ably, the  most  testhetic  people  on  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening.  The 
Prunus  group  furnishes  them  with  what  they  call 
their  royal  flower,  the  cherry  blossom.  But  I be- 
lieve they  thus  honor  more  than  one  species  of  the 
genus. 

When  the  “Cherry”  blooms  they  make  holiday 
and  repair  to  their  parks  and  gardens  to  “view’’ 
the  flowers,  for  that  is  what  they  call  it.  Their 
young  men  and  maidens  adorn  themselves  with 
garlands  of  blossoms  and  their  poets  hang  verses 
in  honor  of  the  cherry  on  the  branches  of  the  trees_ 


Prunus  mume  is  the  name  they  give  to  their 
favorite  species.  I do  not  know  whether  this  tree 
is  offered  for  sale  by  any  American  nurseryman, 
but  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  describing  it  in  Garden 
and  Forest,  said  that  it  was  distributed  some  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Baltel  Bros.,  of  Troyes,  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  Prunus  myrobolan  flore  pleno. 

The  Japanese  nurserymen  offer  named  varieties 
of  these  trees  with  flowers  varying  from  white  to 
rose  purple.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
the  almond,  semi-double  and  delicately  fragrant. 
It  blooms  very  early  before  the  leaves  appear, 
Mr.  Watson  says:  “It  is  distinguishable  by  the 
pale  green  color  of  its  twigs,  the  long,  pointed, 
apricot-like  form  of  its  leaves,  and  its  globose, 
slightly  velvety  fruits,  containing  oval  convex 
stones.  ” 

Another  favorite  tree  of  the  Japanese  is  Primus 
Pseudo-cerasus.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  the 
Knap  Hill  nurseries,  where  it  is  called  Prunus 
Watereri.  It  blooms  in  April  and  has  beautiful 
large  flowers  in  crowded  clusters.  The  Japanese 
nurserymen  offer  about  a dozen  named  varieties  of 
these  trees,  with  white,  pink,  greenish-white,  single 
and  double  flowers.  Mr.  Watson  speaks  of  a yel- 
low-flowered variety  at  Kew  Gardens. 

The  tree  is  the  largest  member  of  the  rose  fam- 
ily known  to  Japan,  and,  next  to  the  apricot,  is 
more  cultivated  for  its  flowers  than  any  other  tree. 
In  the  forests  of  Yezo  Prunus  Pseudo-cerasus  oc- 
casionally rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet  and  forms  a 
trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  “Early  in  the  fall  the 
foliage  of  this  tree  turns  to  deep  scarlet  and  lights 
up  the  forest  before  the  maples  assume  their 
brightest  colors.”  I must  not  forget  to  state  that 
the  three  first  described  in  this  article  under  the 
Japanese  name  of  Prunus  Mume  is  a species  of 
apricot  and  it  is  to  this  tree  that  Mr.  Sargent  re- 
fers as  the  favorite  tree  of  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a mystery  surrounding  the  origin  of 
the  Myrobolan  plum,  P.  Myrobolana.  It  has  been 
accredited  to  North  ikmerica,  but  has  not  yet  been 
found  wild  there.  Seeds  without  name  which 
were  sent  to  the  xVrnold  arboretum  by  M.  Leicht- 
lin,  said  to  have  been  collected  in  Turkestan,  pro- 
duced plants  of  this  species. 

Prunus  Pissardii,  so  generally  offered  by  deal- 
ers under  the  name  of  the  Purple-leaved  plum,  is  a 
variety  of  this  species.  “It  is  recorded,  “says  Mr. 
Jack,  “that  it  was  first  sent  to  France  by  M.  Pis- 
sard  from  Persia,  when  he  was  gardener  to  the 
Shah.” 

As  grown  in  our  gardens  this  plum  is  a small 
tree  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  clothed  early  in 
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spring,  or  about  the  midJlc  of  April,  with  quanti- 
ties of  very  pale  pink  flowers.  These  are  fine  in 
contrast  to  ihe  reddish  purple  of  the  expanding 
leaves.  It  is  a favorite  tree  with  those  who  like 
odd-colored  foliage. 

Prunus  Davidiana  was  introduced  to  France  by 
the  Abbe  David  twenty-six  years  ago.  It  is  quite 
rare  in  America.  In  England  it  is  better  known, 
though  it  was  not  planied  there  until  about  1892, 
when  the  Messrs.  Veitch  began  to  distribute  it. 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Kevv,  calls  it  a peach.  There  is  a 
snowy  white  variety  and  one  with  pink  blossoms. 
Me  says  it  is  the  most  charming  tree  of  the  Prunus 
group. 

In  America  it  is  hardy  at  least  as  far  north  as 
the  Arnold  arboretum  in  Massachusetts.  Its  great 
value  is  for  its  very  e.irly  bloom  as  it  comes  into 
flower  before  any  other  of  its  class.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  cover  the  tree  before  the  leaves 
expand.  It  comes  from  Northern  China. 

Prunus  triloba  is  very  well  known  in  our  gar- 
dens where  it  forms  a large  shrub  or  small  tree 
with  double  pink  bloom  in  April,  very  much  like 
that  of  its  smaller  relative  the  dwaif  double- flower 
ing  almond,  usually  called  by  dealers  Amygdalus 
nana  flore  pleno.  The  only  drawback  to  the  use 
of  Prunus  triloba  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  plants  that  are  not  grafted  on  plum  stock. 
These  grafted  plants  soon  die.  I have  had  a num- 
ber of  them  but  find  them  very  short  lived.  Mr. 
Robinson  speaks  of  it  as  hardy  and  vigors, us. 

It  blooms  before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded 
anJ  when  every  twig  is  covered  with  its  double, 
ro^e  like  blossoms,  tinged  with  pink,  no  shrub  is 
finer  in  cftect.  If  as  hardy  here  as  in  England  I 
hope  our  nurserymen  will  give  us  ungrafted  plants 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  greatest  d.awback  to 
the  use  of  this  charming  shrub. 

Prunus  Simonii,  as  it  grows  here  at  Ro.-c  Brake, 
is  a small,  erect  tree,  with  dark  green  leaves  and 
quantities  of  pure  while  blossoms,  vei}-  early  in 
April.  The  tree  docs  not  flourish  here  and  the 
flowers  are  small,  and  there  are  many  better  varie- 
ties. The  fruit  is  edible  but  not  valuable.  Its 
chief  advantage  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  its 
class  to  blossom  before  the  leaves  appear. 

The  Almond  tree  is  a fine  plant  for  ornamental 
purposes  and  is  hardy  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
Black  Almond  is  called  by  the  learned,  Prunus 
dasycarpa.  it  has  black  twigs  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  an  inch  acroS',  are  white,  with  ruse- 
tinted  stamens  and  reddish  calyx  loles. 

Some  years  ago  I planted  two  Hard-shelled 
almond  trees  on  the  site  of  an  old  woodpile  where 
they  have  grown  very  vigorously  and  give  us  quan- 


tities of  beautiful  rose-tinted  bloom  very  early  in 
the  year  before  vernation  begins.  The  almond 
tree  has  this  advantage  over  many  of  the  plum 
group  that  its  bloom  is  not  so  evanescent  as  that  of 
its  cousins.  Several  varieties  of  plums  bloomed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  almonds  but  faded  long 
before  the  latter  had  cast  a petal. 

Prunus  spinosa  florepleno  is  a double-flowering 
variety  of  the  English  Sloe  or  Black  Thorn  which 
is  not  a thorn  at  all  but  a “spring”  plum.  It  grows 
about  twelve  feet  in  height  here  and  has  small 
dark  green  leaves,  black  bark,  and  numerous  spines 
along  the  branches.  When  in-bloom  these  upright 
branches  are  wreathed  with  small  double  pure 
white  blossoms  something  like  those  of  Spiima 
prunifolia.  It  is  a charming  little  tree,  opening 
its  flowers  a week  or  ten  days  later  than  the 
almonds  and  apricots  at  Rose  Brake. 

Danskc  Dandridgc. 

( To  be  Continued.  ) 

PACO  CEMETERY,  MANILLA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  interest  considering  that  the  Phillippine 
question  is  a prominent  one.  It  represents  the 
wall  vaults  in  Paco  cemetery,  Manilla,  and  the 


W.\IJ.  vaults,  PACO  CEMETERY,  MANILLA. 

crypt  immediately  under  the  man’s  raised  aim  was 
the  one  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
Major  Eogan,  prior  to  their  removal  to  this  country. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  E.  C.  Hulbert, 
Trumpeter,  Bat.  L.  3rd.  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Cut  Flowers  for  the  Cemetery. 

Those  living  at  a distance  from  the  rural  ceme- 
tery, where  daily  care  is  out  of  the  question,  will 
find  gladiolus  admirable  for  cutting.  The  long 
spikes,  cut  when  the  lower  flowers  are  just  com- 
mencing to  open,  will  flower  continuously  in  water 
until  the  topmost  bud  has  opened;  and  the  wilted 
flowers  close  up  and  are  not  unsightly  as  are  so 
many  blossoms  when  past  their  prime. 


B.  L.  P. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  yon  found  it. 

A LITTLE  or,  I EOT  LESSON. 

It  is  said  that  by  precept  and  example  even  the 
children  of  South  Park,  a suburb  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
have  become  so  proficient  in  the  basic  principles  of 


HOME  OE  MR.  GARBER,  MADISON,  IND. 

An  example  of  "Open  Centre”  and  “Massed  Sides.” 

landscape  gardening,  that  they  appreciate  such 
points  as  an  “open  centre”  and  “massed  sides”  and 
that  they  freely  criticise  the  planting  that  comes 
under  their  observation. 

Our  illustration  shows  an  example  ot  the  “open 
centre,”  which,  while  good  in  a large  way,  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  spoiled. 

GOOD  FEATURES. 

The  good  features  especially  noticeable  in  the 
picture  are  the  open  lawn,  the  massed  sides  and 
the  position  of  the  sidewalk  from  the  street  en- 
trance to  the  house. 

The  open  expanse  of  sward  and  balanced 
masses  of  foliage  give  opportunity  of  a glimpse  of 
the  street  from  the  windows,  and  offers  a pleasant 
picture  of  the  home  from  the  street.  1 he  same 
causes  produce  eflects  of  light  and  shade  that  in- 
troduce pleasing  variety  into  the  picture  from 
either  point  of  view. 


The  position  of  the  sidewalk,  at  the  side  instead 
of  stretching  its  unattractive  length  through  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  results  in  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  grass  plot,  and  the  leafy  screen 
that  partly  shelters  the  wa'k  lends  a pleasant  air  of 
mystery  to  the  interior  when  seen  from  the  street 
and  gives  an  agreeable  sense  of  scclusicn  to  these 
who  pass  in  and  out  of  the  grounds. 

The  character  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  rises  more  rapidly  from  the  street  line  to 
the  house  than  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  picture, 
accounts  for  and  in  some  degree 
excuses  th.c  use  of  terrace  steps, 
and  the  group  of  shiubbcry  be- 
side them  is  an  excellent  feature 
C)f  the  ])lanting. 

The  massed  fo’iage  makes  a 
protective  Iramc  and  b ckground 
for  the  dwelling,  setting  it  apart 
from  all  surrounding  jilots  and 
buildings,  and  increasing  its 
home-like  effect  as  it  sits  far  bai  k 
from  the  street  on  its  own  partic- 
ular hill. 

DEFECTS. 

The  defects,  as  shown  by  the 
photograph,  are  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  of  three  small  trees  on 
the  left  side  of  the  lawn  ( one  be- 
ing on  the  high  ground  near  the 
house)  which  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  dwelling,  and  one 
small  one  near  the  walk  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lawn  between 
thelarge  tree  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  the  terrace  steps. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  entire  effect  might  be  improved  by  remov- 
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ing  the  four  trees  mentioned,  by  setting  a group  of 
slirubbeiy  close  to  the  house  at  the  corner  shown 
in  the  photograph,  by  introducing  a rather  long, 
irregular  clump  of  shrubbery  near  the  sidewalk  at  a 
point  to  include  the  large  tree  before  alluded  to, 
and  by  the  use  of  shrubbery  ( after  the  removal  of 
small  trees)  on  the  left  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
large  trees  to  bring  the  mass  of  foliage  down  to 
the  grass  line  at  one  or  two  points. 

RESULTS. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  would  be  to  open 
up  the  centre  even  more  than  as  shown,  to  work  at- 
tractive detail  into  the  frame,  and  to  improve  the 
picture  itself  by  introducing  the  planting  at  the 
corner  of  the  house. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  picture  and  the  suggestions 
will  together  prove  helpful  to  Improvement  So- 
ciety members  in  making  their  own  homes  object 
lessons  for  their  neighbors. 

The  conductor  of  this  department  is  now  and 
will  for  some  months  to  come  be  receiving  highly 
important  and  interesting  information  from  both 
home  and  foreign  improvement  organizations. 
The  material  is  so  full  of  valuable  suggestions  that 
items  of  practical  value  from  this  source  will  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  these  columns. 

* * * 

The  Tioga  Point  Village  Improvement  society 
( incorporated)  ot  Athens,  Pa.,  has  been  the  means 
o(  introducing  electric  lighting  into  the  borough; 
has  restored  and  takes  charge  of  an  old,  neglected 
cemetery,  that  was  first  used  in  1779;  and  has  se- 
cured control  of  an  ancient  landmark  known  as  the 
“Old  Academy,”  which  was  erected  in  1827,  and 
had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  school  officers. 
Ity  the  expenditure  of  about  $1500.00,  this  build- 
ing with  its  grounds,  has  been  saved  for  many 
years  of  usefulness,  the  society  using  the  building 
as  its  headquarters,  holding  its  meetings  there,  car- 
ing for  it  and  also  maintaining  in  ita  local  museum. 
The  latter  feature  should  have  great  educational 
influence  on  the  rising  generation  as  the  locality 
must  have  much  historic  interest,  the  town  having 
been  settled  in  1779- 

In  addition  to  this  tangible  record  of  the  So- 
ciety’s usefulness,  it  also  interests  itself  in  existing 
parks  and  public  grounds  and  buildings,  and  in  the 
purchase,  erection  and  maintenance  of  new  ones, 
a id  assists  in  such  enterprises  as  may  advance  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Ely,  secretary  of  the  society, 
who  kindly  sends  this  report,  says  that  they  have  a 
membership  of  3.700  and  that  while  the  society  has 


been  very  successful  so  far,  tiny  fed  it  rccessary 
to  make  new  plans  for  the  coming  year  to  renew 
the  interest.  He  considers  that  the  most  import- 
ant work  accomplished  by  the  society  has  been  re- 
claiming and  restoring  old  landmarks  and  encour- 
aging citizens  to  keep  their  own  lawns  in  order  and 
the  grass  cut  in  front  of  their  property. — F.  C.  S. 

COAL  CINDER  WALKS  AND  PATHS. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents have  adopted  a method  of  collecting 
experience  which  recommends  itself  both  from 
practical  and  theoretical  standpoints.  From  Bul- 
letin No.  /,  we  abstract  the  following  on  the  use  of 
coal  cinders  for  walks  and  paths: 

J.  A.  Pettigrew,  Boston,  has  found  the  use  of 
soft  coal  cinders  very  satisfactory  and  economical 
and  has  used  them  for  years.  He  uses  about  five 
inches  of  the  material,  first  screening  it  through  a 

inch  or  5,-^  inch  screen,  laying  the  rough  on  the 
bottom  and  the  fine  on  top,  rolling  each  course 
with  a hand-roller — a horse-roller  not  being  neces- 
sary, besides  the  use  of  the  horse  tending  to  stir  up 
material.  Repairs  are  easily  made;  a little  resur- 
facing with  screened  cinders  is  easily  applied.  Not 
adapted  for  grades  exceeding  4 per  cent.,  on  ac- 
count of  liability  to  wash  out. 

Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  has  used  coal  cin- 
ders to  a great  extent;  they  are  economical  and  a 
very  well  adapted  material  for  the  under  drainage 
of  walks.  For  the  surface  of  walks,  however,  he 
always  uses  four  or  more  inches  of  reddish  gravel, 
having  an  abundance  of  that  material  at  hand. 
He  thinks  the  color  of  the  gravel  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  more  in  harmony  with  surroundings. 
He  fears  cinders  will  crush  too  fine  and  become 
dusty,  whereas  his  gravel  has  splendid  binding 
qualities,  makes  a smooth  and  firm  surface,  never 
gets  dusty  and  even  with  grades  of  8 or  more  per 
cent,  docs  not  wash  if  the  water  is  occasionally 
thrown  off  over  the  border  before  it  becomes  of  loo 
great  volume.  He  endorses  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  con- 
struction. The  one  drawback  of  the  gravel  walk  is 
its  tendency  to  become  soft  at  the  time  of  thawing 
and  freezing  in  the  spring,  vhich  may  be  the  case 
with  any  walk  built  of  soft  material.  Cinders  as  a 
binder  between  the  last  layer  of  broken  stone  and 
the  top  dressing  of  screening  in  drives,  put  on  one 
inch  thick,  well  washed  down,  and  rolled  wet  with 
a heavy  roller,  formed  a splendid  body  with  the 
underlying  stone. 

P'rom  the  1896  report  of  the  Boston  Parks,  cin- 
ders are  considered  as  less  liable  to  disintegration 
than  any  other  material  used  there.  Their  poros- 
ity prevents  them  trom  heaving  or  getting  out  ol 
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shape.  To  prevent  them  from  grinding  and  becom- 
ing dusty  an  inch  of  hardpan  is  spread  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  then  a thorough  sprinkling  is 
resorted  to.  When  partially  dried  out  a half  inch 
of  pea  gravel  is  rolled  in  with  a heavy  roller. 

Jackson  Dawson,  Arnold  Arboretum,  says; 
Long  before  the  present  park  system  was  inaugur- 
ated there  was  in  many  factory  villages  in  New 
England,  roads  and  sidewalks  made  of  coal  cinders 
and  ashes.  The  reason  at  the  time  was  scarcity  of 
good  road  material,  and  also  a desire  to  get  rid  of 
accumulated  cinders  from  their  boilers,  which  could 
not  be  utilized  for  any  other  purpose.  Many  of 
the  roads  today  are  clean  and  dry.  These  cinder 
roads  when  once  well  settled  do  not  heave  or  be- 
come dusty  as  do  gravel  walks.  Although  at  first 
they  are  hard  to  walk  upon,  they  soon  become 
settled  and  each  rainstorm  helps  to  make  them 
clean  and  bright,  and  when  once  well  washed  and 
hardened  no  walk  is  more  cleanly  and  elastic  to  the 
foot.  The  beginning  of  a good  cinder  walk  is  to 
have  it  well  drained  either  by  broken  stones  or 
coarse  slag  at  the  bottom,  filling-up  with  the  finest 
material  on  top.  If  this  walk  is  watered  and  rolled 
no  better  or  more  elastic  walk  can  be  had;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  easiest  cared  for  walks  that 
I know  of.” 

John  C.  Olmsted  says:  “Where  extreme  econ- 
omy is  necessary  and  especially  as  a temporary 
expedient  I approve  of  the  use  of  screened  cinders 
for  walks,  but  would  certainly  advise  covering 
them  with  binding  gravel,  partly  because  of  the 
greater  durability  of  the  latter  but  chiefly  because 
of  its  much  more  natural  and  agreeable  appear- 
ance. 

H.  S.  Adams  says  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  former  years  built  its  sidewalks  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  city  almost  wholly  of  house  ashes. 
In  the  warm  days  of  spring,  however,  the  walks 
would  “track”  disagreeably. 

C.  F.  Lawton,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  finds  cin- 
ders when  covered  with  stone  screenings  to  make 
the  best  cheap  walks  obtainable.  All  the  cinders 
from  two  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  city  are  taken 
and  used  entirely  for  sidewalks.  After  being  care- 
fully leveled,  they  are  often  rolled  with  a one-horse 
roller,  and  then  an  inch  layer  of  screenings  is  laid 
on  top.  When  they  are  trodden  in  the  walk  is 
hard  and  smooth,  sheds  water  rapidly,  and  does 
not  get  muddy. 

Charles  S.  Anthony,  Taunton,  Mass.,  uses 
gravel  or  cinders  with  a covering  of  fine  or  screened 
gravel  or  crushed  stone  dust.  Crushed  stone  dust 
makes  a most  excellent  covering,  of  a good  color 
and  easily  kept  smooth  and  hard. 


GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LVIII. 
LAMIA  LES. 

THE  VERBENA,  MONARDA  AND  AjUGA  ALLIANCE. 

( Continued 

Audibevtia  is  a genus  of  perennial  or  sub- 
shrubby  North-west  American  plants  some  of 
which  arc  commonly  called  “grease-woeds.”  A 


S.  AZrRE.\  S.M.VIA  Rl'TlLA.XS*. 

GRANDIFLOR.K.  S.  FARIXACKA. 

grandiflora  grows  to  three  feet  or  so  high  and  has 
large  crimson  purple  flowers  in  interrupted  bractc- 
ate  spikes.  Several  are  good  bee  plants,  and  in 
fact  the  tribes  are  full  of  honey  yielding  plants. 

Nepeta  is  the  “ground  ivy”  with  130  species  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  N.  glechoma  variegata 


.SAI.VIA  SPr.ENDRXS*  AND  VAR.  I-OI.IIS  .AUREIS. 


♦Described  in  last  issue. 
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is  hardy  to  New  /ork.  N.  Mussini  is  a Caucasus 
species  used  as  a bedder.  Dracocephalum,  and 
Cedronella — “balm  of  Gilead,’’  are  other  genera 
belonging  the  Nepctcae. 

Scutellaria  “skullcap”  has  lOO  widely  diffused 
hardy  and  sub-tropical  species,  many  of  them  mer- 
itorious, and  especially  such  brilliant  Central  and 
South  American  kinds  as  S.  Mociniana,  of  course 
tender  at  the  north. 

Physostcgia  has  three  North  American  species. 

Colquhonnia  is  a Himalayan  and  Malayan  genus 

of  three  species.  C.  ves- 
tita  has  wouly  leaves  and 
orange  flowers. 

StacJiys  has  170  spec- 
ies in  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  and  the  trop- 
ical mountains.  S.  lan- 
ata  is  a good  deal  used  for 
edgings.  The  Mexican 
S.  coccinca  has  scarlet 
flowers.  S.  tuberlfera  is  a 
North  China  plant  which 
as  a vegetable  attracted 
some  attention  a few  years 
ago.  Both  it  and  coleus 
tuberosus,  which  is  said  to 
be  ‘ ‘delicious, ” are  used 
in  other  countries,  and 
would  no  doubt  grow  well 
enough  where  sweet  pota- 
toes grow. 

Lauiiinn  “dead  nettle” 
has  40  species  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  L.  al- 
bum, L.  purpureum  and 
r^iox.\RD.e  i’unct.vta.*  one  01  two  otheis  are  na- 
turalized in  the  vicinity 

of  dwellings  i n 
some  parts  of  the 
States.  L.  Galeob- 
dolon  is  a hand- 
some British  spec- 
ies, and  some 
others  might  no 
doubt  be  selected 
and  improved. 

The  genus  is  the 
])lant  of  the  allied 
group,  but  I think 
the  salvias  would 
be  better  known 
and  therefore 
more  appropriate. 

Piilornis  “Je- 
rusalem sage”  lias  i>iivsosti;c,i.\  virgini.vn.^. 

45  species  in  Mediterranean  countries  and  temper- 

^Described  in  last  issue. 


ate  Asia.  P.  fruticosa  is  shrubby  with  w'horls  of 
yellow  flowers,  and  some  others  are  quite  ornamen- 
tal. '' 

Trichostema  lanatum,  and  Tcucriuin  fruticans 
are  grown  in  Paci- 
fic coast  gardens 
and  a few  of  the 
Ajugas  are  used 
at  the  north. 

I am  told  that 
certain  canescent 
forms  of  Plantago 
are  pretty,  and  a 
variegated  P.  lan- 
ceolata  has  been  admitted  to  gardens.  Anything 
of  the  kind  must  be  propagated  by  division — not 
by  seed. 

The  “Cyrilleas”  mentioned  under  Oiacales  arc 
placed  in  this  group  by  some  systematists.  The 
Cliftonia  is  called  the  “buckwheat  tree”  at  the 
South  and  it  maybe  that  its  position  near  to  Chen- 
opodiales  is  as  good  as  any.  It  seems  to  have  reg- 
ular polypctalous  flowers  and  is  a pretty  little  tree 
or  shrub  which  seems  to  bother  the  genealogical 
school  of  systematists  considerably.  They  may 
have  to  d g deep  for  its  relatives. 

Jam cs  Ala ePh erson . 

SOME  NATIVE  CLIMBERS. 

In  driving  along  a country  road  which  was  mar- 
gined by  one  of  the  primeval  pine  stump  fcr.ee. = , I 
was  struck  as  never  before  by  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  nature  draped  her  rough  places.  This  fence 
proved  an  ideal  support  for  all  the  climbing  vines 
in  the  vicinity,  and  v as  m places  literally  covered 
with  virgin’s-bower,  bitter-sweet  or  Virginian 
creeper. 

Which  of  the  three  species  was  most  beautiful, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  They  each  had  distinctive 
charms,  and  these,  too,  were  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  Virginian  creeper,  with  its  rapid  growth, 
its  wealth  of  rich  green  changing  to  bright  or  daik 
autumn  tints,  and  its  bountiful  supply  of  dark  blue 
berries,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  to-day 
for  draping  ver.inda- ; but  to  see  it  run  riot  over  the 
tree  trunks  is  to  form  a new  acquaintance.  I re- 
c.dl  one  tree,  a Norway  spruce,  which  was  almost 
entirely  concea’ed  by  the  vine.  Doubtless  this  was 
of  no  particular  advantage  to  the  tree,  )-et  if  one 
should  be  so  unforlunale  as  to  have  a tree  die,  the 
fact  is  suggestive  of  the  great  possibilities  offered. 
Some  shun  this  vine,  thinking  it  is  poison  ivy.  A 
simple  rule  that  i.s  infallible  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  the  leaves  of  the  harmless 
plants  are  grouped  in  fives,  those  of  the  poison  one, 
which,  by  the  wa}',  is  not  a member  of  the  same 
famil>,  are  invariably  arranged  in  threes. 

The  clematis  or  Virgin’s  bower  is  a rapid  grow'er 
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and  its  small,  starry  blossoms  appear  in  pi\.fusicn 
during  midsummer;  while  the  plumose  seeds  are 
scarcely  less  attraciiv'e,  and  may  be  retained  in- 
definitely for  winter  bouquets. 

The  bitter-sweet,  with  its  glowing  orange  and 
scarlet  seed  capsules,  forms  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  of  the  autumn  landscape,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  run  rampant,  or  seem- 
ingly so,  in  plots  arranged  by  man  after  nature’s 
pattern.  Bt’ssie  L.  Putnam. 

Something  fascinating  there  is  about  a swamp 
— its  rare  flora,  its  gloom  in  daylight,  its  fre^hnessin 
drought,  its  ever-present  mystery.  You  can  not 
grasp  it  as  you  can  the  dry  woodland.  The  very 
birds  are  evasive,  and  its  flora  leads  one  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  tangle  where  the  woodcock 
springs  from  the  thickets  of  Jewel-weed  and  the 
owl  skim5  naiselessly  from,  his  twilight  haunt.  The 
plaintiff  cry  oi  the  veery  from  the  tree-tops  above 
only  serves  to  emphasize  its  silence,  while  the 
scream  of  its  warder,  the  blue  jay,  seems  its  voice 
speaking  to  the  solitude.  I usually  find  what 
might  be  termed  a footpath  threading  a swamp, 
not  always  readily  discernible,  but  sufficiently 
marked  to  make  it  appear  a foot  path,  the  high- 
way of  the  hares  and  wild  animals.  These  resort 
to  it  not  only  for  food  and  water,  but  for  warmth 
and  security.  The  hibernating  birds  turn  to  it  in- 
stinctively and  seek  it  for  their  winter  quarters. — 
George  //.  Ellzvangcr  in  "The  Garden  s Story." 


TYPES  OF  ELECTRICAL  OMNIBUSES. 

Among  the  numerous  types  of  automobiles  ex- 
hibited at  the  International  Motor  Carriage  Expo- 
sition held  at  Berlin  was  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Vehicles  of  this  char- 
acter are  now  being  used  in'Berlin  to  supplement 
the  street  railway  service,  and  are  made  by  the 
Union  E'ectrical  Co  , of  Marienfelde.  The  fir.st  of 
these  was  put  into  service  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  in  the  city  and  has  been  from  the  start 
so  popular  that  its  seating  capacity  of  28  persons  is 
constantly  filled.  The  new  omnibuses  run  swiftly 
and  silently  over  the  asphalted  streets  and  seem  to 
fulfill  every  expectation. 

Another  type  of  electric  omnibus  to  be  found 
in  Berlin  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  taken  from 
the  Elcctrotcchnische  Zeit-Schrift , and  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  & Halske.  The  designers  have 
adopted  a system  by  means  of  which  the  accumu- 
lators at  certain  periods  of  the  run  will  receive  a 
charge  from  the  overhead  wares  of  the  tramway 
company.  Eor  this  purpose  a collecting  bow  is 
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placed  at  the  top  of  the  car  for  making  connections 
with  the  trolley  ware,  while  on  front  of  the  bus  two 


EI.KCTRIC.\L  OMNIBUS,  BERI.IX. 

wheels  are  provided  to  make  connection  with  the 
tramway  rails. 

An  omnibus  of  this  type  is  designed  to  seat  15 
passengers  inside  and  to  cany  6 more  on  the  rear 
platform.  The  front  platform  is  reserved  for  the 
driver  only.  The  weight  of  the  buses  complete 
with  batteries  and  passengers  is  tons.  The 

accumulators  weigh  only  tons.  Two  motors 
are  used  on  each  axle,  making  four  in  all.  These 
are  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  are  driven  inde- 
pendently. The  motors  drive  by  means  of  single 
reduction  gearing  wfith  a ratio  of  i to  7 5 on  the 
front  wheels  and  i to  8 on  the  back.  The  regula- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  series-parallel  control- 


OMNIBUS  TROI.UEY  C.\R. 

lers  in  the  usual  way.  The  whole  object  of  the 
design  is  to  keep  down  the  wc'ght  of  the  accumu- 
lators and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a bus  which 
will  run  over  routes  w’hich  are  not  equipped  with 
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overhead  wires.  The  guide  wheels  are  attached 
to  a light  axle  which  is  held  in  position  by  power- 
ful springs.  In  a forced  run  of  30  km.  an  h(  ur 
durint:  tlie  trial  of  the  first  vehicle  built  these 
springs  and  the  entire  apparatus  proved  admirably 
adapted  to  their  uses.  Sharp  curves  were  turned 
without  difficulty  or  danger. — S/rcit  Raihvay  Re- 
view. 

MODERN  DRIVES  FOR  CEMETERIES.* 

( Conclu.ied. ) 

To  preserve  our  iiiacadaiu  construction  intact  in  clay  .soil,  a 
system  of  French  drains  must  he  laid,  adopting  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing plans  for  the  .snh-grade. 

I have  heretofore  recommended  I Ian  No.  i to  cemetery 
officials,  laving  ])ii)e  as  French  d.rains,  and  vet  of  a size  large 
enough  to  carrv  all  surface  waters,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
cheapness  and  hecan.se  the  location  of  the  open  pipe  in  the 
center  of  the  road  iilacei  it  at  a i):)int  freee.h  from  all  p.ossihle 


root  clogging,  the  comstanl  danger  to  French  drains  in  cemetery 
work.  If  this  plan  (No.  l)  is  adopted  in  cemeteries  having  clay 
.soil,  it  is  very  imjvortant  that  enough  laterals  he  laid  to  ])rovide 
sufficient  outlets  for  all  future  grave  drainage  .systems.  Having 
considered  the  various  details  of  the  dra'nage  .systems,  which 
ought  to  he  perfected  whether  the  roads  are  macadamized  or  not 
let  us  discuss  the  next  essential  of  good  road  constr.mtion, 
namely,  a .solid  foundation. 

Only  two  methods  are  u.sed  hy  modern  engineers,  the  Tel- 
ford macadam  or  the  Macadam  plan,  and  in  either  form  of  con- 
struction, uniformity  in  the  sizes  of  material  used,  produce  the 
1 est  results.  All  materials  are  not  serviceable  for  both  of  the 
al  ove  meuticned  plans,  hut  a safe  rule  to  follow  would  he  to  u.se 
the  softer  .stones  in  the  Telford  work  and  only  the  hard  material 
in  Macadam  construction.  Nature  has  provided  every  locality 
with  material  serviceable  for  road  jvurpo.ses  and  all  of  the  follow- 
ing have  been  successfully  u.sed.  The  various  limestones  vary- 
ing in  hardness  from  chalk  to  marble  and  Medina  stone,  the 
granites,  including  cpiartzite  and  .syenite,  trap  rock,  including 
basalt  and  dolerite,  common  boulder  stone,  cobble  stone,  hill 
stone  and  sandstone,  and,  where  obtainable  .scoria  or  slag,  all 
make  excellent  road  building  mater  al.  Although  many  engin- 
eers recommend  roads  less  than  one  foot  in  thicknes.s,  in  a cli- 
mate where  the  fro.st  line  extends  from  12  to  30  inches  into  the 
ground,  a roa<l  less  than  12  incher  thick  is  a verv  uncertain 
e.xperiment.  and  can  never  surface  properly  under  the  great 
amount  of  rolling  nece,ssarv  in  building  modern  macadam. 

The  following  re])resentations  indicate  the  most  a])proved 
methods  now  used  in  Telford  and  Macadam  roads,  planned 
heavy  enough  for  the  heaviest  travel. 

The  specifications  governing  good  Telford  construction 


*A  Papjr  re-iJ  at  the  ClevelanJ  Convention  of  the  As.vocijticn  of  Ameiican 
Cemetery  fvupenntenients,  September,  1900.  By  W.  H.  Evers,  Ct  uity  Surveyor, 
Cleveland,  O. 


must  provide  a solid  subgrade  thoroughly  compacted,  rolled  and 
sloped  so  as  to  drain  all  seapage  water  toward  the  French 
diains.  All  material  used  in  Telford  work  must  be  of  uniform 
size,  closely  set  with  large  ends  down  and  grain  of  material 
running  perpendicular  to  the  bed,  and  after  being  in  place,  all 
surface  projections  to  be  broken  off  and  interstices  to  be  filled 
with  spawls  of  the  same  material.  This  form  of  construction  in 
the  foundation  constitutes  the  only  distinction  between  Telford 
and  Macadam  road  building.  The  above  Telford  foundation 
must  be  thoroughly  rolled  by  a steam  roller  weighing  at  least  12 
ton  until  the  foundation  stones  are  well  knitted  together  and 
until  there  is  no  settlement  under  the  moving  roller. 

If  the  Macadam  plan  is  adopted,  the  specifications  to  assure 
proper  construction,  mu.st  prepare  the  sub-grades  as  above  de- 
scribed and  then  provide  the  spreading  of  a course  of  material 
of  a very  uniform  size  of  not  le.ss  than  2 14  inch  mesh  for  thick- 
ness at  least  times  the  depth  required  in  the  plan  for  the 
depth  of  foundation  desired,  and  to  be  spread  .so  that  the  crown 
shall  conform  to  the  crown  of  the  finished  road.  This  founda- 
thon  material  must  then  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a steam  roller 
weighing  at  least  12  ton  until  same  is  compact  and  until  there 
is  no  jverceptible  .settlement  under  the  moving  roller.  Exper- 
ience shows  that  it  requires  about  twelve  inches  of  crude  ma- 
terial to  build  uj)  8 inches  of  rolled  foundation. 

.\fter  the  foundations  have  been  thus  prepared,  the  comple- 
tion of  both  Telford  and  Macadam  roads  are  identical.  A cour.se 
of  material  of  a one  inch  mesh  (preferable  a material  having 
cementing  qualities)  is  .spread  over  the  foundation  and  is  thor- 
ough! v sprinkled  and  rolled  with  a steam  roller  until  the  .surface 
pre-ents  a smooth,  hard,  even  surface.  In  this  macadam  dress- 
ing vou  will  find  that  the  work  will  require  a course  of  crude 
material  at  least  seven  inches  thick  to  obtain  a course  4 inches 
in  thickness  after  the  rolling.  Although  macadam  constructed 
to  this  point  is  often  cons’dered  complete,  and  is  used  as  such, 
as  we  find  the  same  in  miles  of  stone  road  in  all  sections  of  our 
country,  vet  1 5 .secure  a clean  road  free  from  dust,  ruts,  mud  and 
water,  such  as  is  absolutely  nece.ssarv'  to  preserve  the  landscape 
l.eauties  so  much  sought  in  our  modern  cemeteries,  it  becomes 


necessary  to  provide  the  thi'd  essential  to  modern  road  build- 
ing, a clean,  hard,  wearing  surface. 

Nature  has  ])'ovided  an  ideal  rock  for  this  purpose,  and 
although  the  same  is  perhaps  the  toughest  stone  known,  if 
properly  handled  it  wi  1 make  a clean,  smooth  and  almost 
noiseless  wearing  surface,  practica’ly  free  from  dust  and  its  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  such  as  ruts,  mud  and  water. 

The  best  top  dressing  materials  are  the  various  trap  rocks, 
preferably  Lake  Superior  trap  rock,  which  should  be  spr  ad  as 
follows;  ITpon  the  bed  as  prepared  above,  spread  an  even 
course  of  trap  of  a uniform  one  inch  mesh  to  a depth  of  two 
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inches  and  then  close  out  all  interstices  with  a one  inch  course 
of  trap  dust.  This  trap  to  be  then  thoroughly  rolled  with  a 
steam  roller  of  at  liast  12  ton  weight,  said  roller  to  be  preceded 
by  a sprinkler  so  that  the  material  is  rolled  and  compacted 
while  in  a very  moist  condition.  This  rolling  must  continue 
until  all  voids  in  the  surface  are  closed  and  until  the  road  sheds 
water  and  the  roller  does  not  track.  Heretofore  the  import- 
ance of  sprinkling  and  rolling  has  not  been  fully  appreciated, 
but  no  macadam  road  is  properly  built,  nor  will  it  give  a wear- 
ing surface  free  from  ruts  at  all  seasons,  unless  it  is  systemat- 
ically treated  as  above,  and  all  traffic  kept  from  the  newly  fin- 
ish' d road  for  at  least  three  days. 

H iving  considered  the  essentials  in  road  building  I hereto 
append  a small  table  of  the  comparative  cost  of  14  inch  roads 
lately  built  in  Cleveland,  both  on  Telford  and  Macad  m plan. 
Holding  that  good  drainage  must  be  provided  even  where  roads 
are  not  surfaced,  this  table  does  irot  include  cost  of  drains. 

The  limestone,  slag  and  trap  rock,  all  machine  crushed, 
are  much  used  hire,  and  this  table,  in  giving  the  cost  of  these 
materials  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  may  be  of  service  in  determining 
the  cost  of  similarly  constructed  roads  in  other  districts,  where 
nature  may  have  provided  other  and  perhaps  better  road  mate- 
rials by  substituting  the  cost  of  w’hatever  materials  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  cost  in  these  tables  of  limestone,  slag  or 
trap. 


TEgFORD  STONE  df'  TO  S"  THICK  .\ND  S'^TOlb'^  TONG,  COST  US- 
ING M.VHONING  VAEEHV  I.IMESTONE  AND  TAKE  SUPEIOR 
TRAPROCK,  I7‘4iC.  PER  SO.  FT.  ORf;i.55  PER  S'QtC\RE  YARD. 
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COST  OF  ABOVE  IN  MACADAM  PEAN — $1.50  PER  SQUARE  YARD 
OR  l6^C.  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
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COST  OF  M.ACADAM  USING  MACHINE  CRUSHED  STAG  WITH  TRAP 
ROCK  DRE.SSING— 11.22  PER  SQUARE  YARD  OR  I3>^C. 

PER  SQUARE  P'OOT. 
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$ -05 

1 -45 

Slag,  mesh 

4 in. 

8 in. 

.60 

• 14 

.08 

.04 

.26 

Trap  rock,  \" 

mesh  & dust 

2 in. 

3in. 

4.80 

.40 

•05 

.06 

• 5' 

Totals  . . . 

14  in. 

26  in. 

$ -79 

$ .28 

$ -'5 

$1.22 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hardy  Azaleas. 

I hope  the  correspondence  between  y.  M.,  p.  146,  and  y. 
y.,  p.  168,  as  to  hardiness  of  rhododendrese — especially  in  the 
west — will  continue.  I have  no  doubt  but  thousands  of  dollars 
are  yearly  wasted  on  experiments  on  these  beautiful  mountain 
plants  in  the  prairie  regions  wi  h resulting  failures  of  which  we 
hear  nothing. 

The  “pinxter  flower”  R.  nudiflorum  has  a wide  range  both 
on  dry  and  wet  ground — from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  Southern 
Illinois  to  Tom  Green  county,  Texas.  Will  Mr.  y.  M.  or  Mr. 
y.  y.  tell  US  w’hat  they  think  is  the  cause  of  its  tenderness  at 
Chicago  in  temperatures  not  lower  than  parts  of  Canada  and 
New  England  where  it  is  perfectly  hardy? 

I might  ask  the  same  question  as  to  R.  maximum,  R,  rho- 
dora,  anrl  the  oft  reputed  varieties  of  R.  Catawbiense. 

In  treating  of  “Ericales”  art.  rhododendron  I felt  con- 
strained for  want  of  this  very  information,  yames  McF/teison. 

* 

I notice  Mr.  Jen.sen’s  reply  to  mine  concerning  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Ghent  and  Mollis  azaleas.  I would  say  that  I do 
not  for  a moment  question  the  accuraev-  of  his  observations 
concerning  the  behavior  of  these  plants  at  Chicago  and  places 
outside  of  it.  Chicago  was  not  named  at  all  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Mr.  Jensen,  but  ‘‘the  northern  parts  of  the  middle 
stat's,”  for  which  locality  I would  repeat  that  I consider  it  mis- 
leading to  consider  them  too  tender. 

As  Mr.  J.  suggests,  there  is  a difference  between  unsuitable- 
ness and  hardiness.  Certain  soils,  heavy  ones  for  instance,  are 
unsuited  to  them.  y.  M. 

-:S  * 

nonuments  in  Cemeteries. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  cemetery  officials  held  in  Cleve- 
land, two  or  three  papers  were  read  discouraging  the  erection 
of  monuments  in  cemeteries  as  they  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  detracted  from  the  park-like  appearance  so 
much  desired  in  modern  cemeteries.  By  some  it  was  advocate  1 
that  trees  would  form  belter  memorials  to  those  who  have 
passed  away  than  monuments  of  stone.  If  such  ideas  could  be 
carried  out  and  the  people  educated  to  that  point,  there  would 
be  but  few  park-like  cemeteries.  Imagine  what  a mass  of 
trees  and  shrubs  beautiful  Graceland  would  be,  if  a tree  or  shrub 
were  planted  for  each  of  the  70,000  interments  made  there! 
What  would  become  of  the  splendid  lawns  and  vistas  that  go  to 
make  that  cemetery  so  beautiful?  Mount  .\uburn  would  lose  its 
charming  appearance  if  trees  took  the  place  of  monuments; 
32,000  trees  planted  in  rows  to  denote  the  different  graves, 
would  not  give  a very  inviting  appearance. 

From  time  immemorial  stone  has  been  made  use  of  as  the 
most  lasting  of  all  materials  for  perpetual  memorials.  The 
great  pyramids  were  the  most  prominent  and  are  described  in 
the  Good  Book  as  ‘‘a  silent  witness.”  Cemetery  officials  are 
inclined  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  conduct  burial 
^ro<n's  and  not  parks.  It  is  all  very  well  to  endeavor  to  make 
our  cemeteries  as  park-like  as  possible,  but  it  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  they  are  burial  grounds,  .■tnd  should 
the  people  ever  be  educated  to  do  away  with  stone  memorials, 
and  even  to  a limited  ext  mt  make  use  of  trees  as  markers,  they 
will  go  a step  farther  and  inter  in  their  own  pretty  door  yards 
or  private  parks.  Then  our  occupation  would  indeed  be  gone. 
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One  prominent  member  of  the  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents justly  remarked  after  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  that 
we  superintendents  are  inclined  to  be  cranks  on  certain  sub- 
jects and  in  our  enthusiasm  ride  our  hobby  to  the  extreme. 
Some  were  inclined  to  ignore  the  rights  of  lot  owners.  Another 
member  said  lot  owners  have  only  the  rights  of  burial  and  their 
deeds  only  conveyed  that  right.  Consult'ng  an  eminent  judge 
on  that  point  the  writer  was  informed  that  it  would  be  a difiS- 
cult  matter  to  convince  a jury  to  that  effect,  no  matter  how 
legal;  custom  would  over-ride  all  law,  and  cemetery  officials 
would  find  that  lot  owners  have  certain  rights  given  by  custom. 

■A  visit  to  our  most  celebrated  museums  and  larger  art  in- 
stitutions’will  show  that  the  most  artistic  creations  handed 
down  to  us  are  stone  memorials  of  rulers  in  bygone  da3S. 
Reader,  if  j’ou  can  spare  the  time  look  through  3'our  files  of 
P.vRK  AND  Cemetery  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  views 
given  of  (Iraceland  show  a tomb  or  monument  in  the  b.ack- 
ground.  Will  you  attempt  to  .sa3'  that  these  graceful  pieces  of 
architecture  marr  the  beauty  of  the  pictures.  You  need  not  go 
back  an3’  farther  than  the  last  June  issue,  if  you  are  so  veT3' 
busy.  The  same  number  gives  an  illustration  of  the  Fleisch- 
man  tomb  in  Spring  Grove.  Take  out  the  tomb  from  that  pic- 
ture and  it  would  leave  a meaningless  mass  of  wood,  water  and 
lawn,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  wry  ])ark-like.  But  with  the 
tomb  it  forms  a grand  picture  of  a “silerit  witne.'^.s.”  The  beau- 
ty of  the  landscape  is  inlensiried  by  su  ;h  a piece  of  architec- 
tui'e. 

In  all  trailes  or  profe.ssions there  are  irresponsible  numbers 
glib  of  tongue  and  full  of  assurance.  The  monument  bii.siness 
is  certainly  no  exception.  S les  are  all  they  aim  at  and  they' 
are  willing  to  sell  any  kind  of  work,  artistic  or  otherwise. 
Now  these  are  the  men  that  cemetery  superintendents  should 
combat.  Some  few  years  ago  Graceland  issued  a rule  forbid- 
ding the  duplication  of  monuments.  This  rule  has  been  exten- 
sively copied  in  other  places  and  has  tended  greatly  to  improve 
the  general  ajipearance  of  certain  cemeteric.s.  The  better  class 
of  monumental  firms  employ  artists  to  design  memorials  and 
a-e  t reeling  nU're  artistic  work  and  these  the  cemetery  men 
should  encourage.  Dissuade  your  lot  owner.s  from  copying. 

Will  anv  person  who  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Lake 
View  Cleveland,  maintain  that  the  Rockefeller  shaft  with  its 
magnificent  proportions  and  graceful  outlines  in  any  way  de- 
tracts from  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  landscape.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  others.  But  upon  the  other  hand  there  are 
monumental  stones  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ings in  Take  View  which  would  be  better  hidden  from  view. 

t pon  the  subject  of  headstones  or  grave  markers,  cemetery 
men  are  pretty  well  agreed,  flush  with  the  surface  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Still  a woid  can  be  .said  in  favor  of  those  which 
are  raised  a little  above  the  surface,  when  uniformity  can  be 
had.  But  there  the  difficulty  comes.  Nearly  every  lot  owner 
desires  a different  style  of  marker.  Take  a look  over  any  of 
our  national  cemeteries  with  their  thousands  of  markers  in 
rows  or  circles.  There  they  present  a harmonious  effect  by 
their  uniformitv.  No  one  will  say'  that  the  style  of  marker 
issued  by  the  national  government  to  indicate  the  graves  of  its 
dead  soldiers  is  of  artistic  design.  As  single  specimens  when 
])laced  on  graves  they  are  hideous.  But  as  a whole  their  effect 
is  harmonious  though  prim  and  possibly  stiff  in  appearance 
yet  harmonious.  This  can  be  a lesson  to  us  to  try  and  have 
our  monuments  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 

.\  great  deal  more  can  be  written  on  thi^  subject  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  association  who 
congratulated  the  writer  on  the  stand  he  took,  after  the  meet- 
ing, will  ventilate  their  views.  It  is  a subject  of  interest  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  cemeteries.  At  Cleveland  .some  of  the 
vounger  blood  displayed  ability  to  prepare  papers.  It  is  aston- 


ishing how  many  suffer  from  “stage  fright”  at  our  annual 
meeting.s,  yet  privately,  or  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, ably  express  their  views.  P.ark  and  CEMETERY  has 
frequently  invited  discussion  in  its  columns.  Now,  let  us  hear 
some  of  the  pros  and  cons  concerning  monuments  in  cemeterie'^. 

Belt,  tt  Lawson. 

LEGAL. 

RIGHT  OF  ACTION  FOR  DISINTERRING  OF  BODIES  AND  DE- 
F.VCEMENT  OF  GRAVESTONES. 

As  a general  rule,  one  who  purchases  and  has  conveyed  to 
him  a lot  in  a public  cemetery  does  not  acquire  the  fee  or  full 
title  to  the  soT,  but  only  the  easement  or  license  of  burial 
therein.  But  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  rightful  possession  of  the 
lot,  or  holds  title  to  the  usufructuary  interest  therein,  or  right 
of  use  thereof,  he  may  maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who 
wrongfully  trespasses  upon  it. 

The  rule  is  well  established  that  one  entitled  to  maintain 
the  action  may  recover  damages  from  any  person  who  wrong- 
ullv  trespa-ses  upon,  desecrates  or  invades  the  burial  lot  of 
another. 

More  specifically  doe  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  hold, 
that  one  who  is  the  owner  of  the  easement  or  license  of  burial 
in  a cemetery' lot,  orwhoisrightfully  in  possession  of  the  same,  is 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  any  one  who  wrongfully' 
enters  upon  such  lot  and  disinters  the  remains  of  persons 
buried  therein. 

And  the  court  holds  that  in  a suit  for  damages  for  wrong- 
fully disinterring  a dead  body,  if  the  injury  has  been  wanton 
and  malicious,  or  is  the  result  of  gross  negligence  or  a reckless 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  equivalent  to  an  intentional 
vijlalion  of  hem,  e.xemplary'  damages  may  be  awarded,  in 
e.stimaiing  which  the  injury  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
plaintiff  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  a recent  case  the  plaintiffs  were  not  only  in  possession  of 
the  lot  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  trespass  by  the  defendant,  but, 
as  the  heirs  at  law  of  Jacob  Jacobu.c,  th  court  says  that  they 
had  a compTte  title  to  the  easement  of  burial  therein  by  pre- 
,>:cription  or  right  acquired  by  long  adverse  posse.ssion,  for  the 
grave  containing  the  :e;naiiis  of  their  brother  and  .sister  had 
b en  upon  the  lot,  undisturbed,  for  nea:ly  forty  years.  The 
presence  of  these  graves,  marked  with  headstones,  upon  the 
lot,  it  holds  rendered  the  possession  which  commenced  in 
Jacob  Jacobus  when  he  buried  the  first  body  upon  it  actual, 
adverse  and  notorious,  and  it  was  continued  until  dhturbed  bv 
the  defendant,  in  1895.  Having  once  been  established,  the 
possession,  unless  voluntarily  relinquished,  continued  as  long 
as  the  graves  were  marked  and  distinguishable  as  such  and  the 
cemetery'  continued  to  be  ti.sed. 

Furthermore,  the  court  holds  that,  irrespective  of  the 
plaintiffs’  ti  le  to  the  easement,  or  their  po.s.se.'sion  of  the  lot, 
the  petition  stated  a good  cause  of  action  for  damages  for  the 
removal  of  the  gravestones.  The  reason  given  is  that  if  a 
gravestone  or  monument,  which  has  been  erected  upon  a ceme- 
tery lot,  is  defaced  or  removed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
who  erected  it,  he  may,  at  common  law,  recover  damages  from 
the  one  who  inflicted  the  injury;  but,  if  the  injury  is  inflicted 
after  his  death,  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  person  to  whose  memory 
the  gravestone  or  monument  was  erected  are  entitled  to  main- 
tain the  action.  This  is  clear,  the  court  adds,  when  it  is 
con.sidered  that  a monument  or  gravestone  which  designated 
the  grave  of  a particular  person  was  considered  by  the  common 
law  in  the  nature  of  a family  heirloom;  and  for  this  rea.son  the 
common  law,  after  the  death  of  the  person  who  erected  it  gave 
to  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  person  iu  whose  memory  the  sto'  e 
was  set  up  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  anyone  who 
injured  or  removed  it. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


The  department  of  public  works  at  Pittsburg  are  about  to 
let  contracts  for  work  to  the  amount  of  some  ^75,000  in  High- 
land and  Schenley  parks.  This  with  the  planting  of  some 
18,000  trees  in  its  parks  shows  material  interest  in  park  affairs 
about  the  Smoky  City. 

■5}?  ♦ 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Mesker  has  offered  to  donate  forty  acres  of 
-laud  for  a public  park  for  Evansville,  Ind.,  provided  that  the 
city  shall  purchase  from  owners  of  adjoining  property  enough 
ground  to  create  a park  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  city’s 

needs  in  the  present  and  future. 

* * * 

By  the  sale  of  property  devised  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Judge'Peterson,  Charleston,  111.,  secures  |6, 500  for  park  pur- 
poses. .V  like  amount  belongs  to  Newton,  and  Matoon  receives 
twenty  acres  of  land  and  $2,500.  These  Illinois  towns  are  for- 
tunate in  being  the  recipients  of  a wise  beneficence. 

* » » 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  have  voted  to  issue  $20,000  in  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  grounds  and  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  Albright  Art  Gallery.  It  was  also  voted  to  favor  the  issu- 
ance of  $6,000  worth  of  bonds  to  be  used  on  the  surroundings 
of  the  New  York  State  buildi  g,  which  will  become  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Buffalo  Historical  society  after  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position is  over. 

* » * 

In  connection  with  tree  planting  in  the  avenues  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners, properties  thus  improved  the  past  season  were  assessed 
to  the  amount  of  1982.51,  which  covered  the  planting  of  235 
trees.  The  assessments  for  cutung  the  grass  along  street  boule- 
vards, which  covered  a total  frontage  of  52,511  feet,  were 
J904.37.  The  expense  to  the  property  owner  ranged  between 

one  and  two  cents  per  front  foot. 

* * * 

Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  trcfiled  to  a ;urf  rise  in  con- 
nection with  its  park  efforts.  The  desirability  cf  a park  had 
materialized  to  the  point  of  naming  a day  for  a public  voting 
on  the  question  of  purchasing  a certain  site,  when  Mr.  Henry 
Crandall  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  the  trustees  of 
the  village  that  in  his  will  made  some  years  ago  he  had  provid- 
ed to  bequeath  certain  property  to  the  village  for  a public 
park,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  revoking  it.  The  prop- 
erty is  centrally  located  and  highly  appropriate  Er  the  purpose. 

* * * 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  purchased  the  3,000  acre 

Mountainside  Farm,  at  Rahway  and  Ramsey’s,  N.  J.,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer.  He  has  also  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  adjoining  this  farm  in  Passaic  and  Bergen 
counties.  It  is  stated  that  on  this  large  estate  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
will  establish  a game  preserve  in  connection  with  a country 
home.  The  farm  itself  stretches  from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the 
mountains  through  which  the  Ramapo  river  flow's.  A stone 
fence  surrounds  the  farm  proper  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Mr. 
Havemeyer  $85,000.  ^ ^ ^ 

According  to  the  superintendent  of  ihe  Cincinnati  parks, 
the  elm  borer  bas  be  n decimating  the  elms  in  the  parks  under 
his  care  and  he  will  ask  the  park  department  for  200  new 
European  elms.  He  proposes  to  des'roy  all  the  remaining  in- 
fected trees  in  order  to  kill  the  insects.  Speaking  of  the  eight 
hour  day  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  work  of  mowing  in  the 
parks  he  says;  “With  an  eight  hour  system  we  cannot  get 


over  the  vast  acreage  as  it  would  ordinarily  be  done,  and  in 
stead  of  a day’s  mowing  being  about  two  acres,  there  is  now 
only  about  an  acre  a day  done  by  each  man.’’ 

* * iS 

Speculation  is  active  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. , on  the  subject 
of  the  park  now  in  course  of  developm  nt  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted,  of  Boston.  Some  two  hundred  men 
are  at  work  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Boston  contractors  will 
have  the  approaches,  entrances  and  considerable  drivew  ay  cem- 
pleted  before  winter.  Plans  for  the  administration  buildings 
are  finished,  and  this  includes  superintendent’s  house,  stables, 
conservatories,  etc.;  a great  deal  of  ground  has  also  been  pre- 
pared for  planting.  While  all  this  work  is  progressing,  the 
identity  of  the  donors  of  the  park  is  unknown  to  the  public.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Flower  family  is  inters  sted  in  the  project. 

« * * 

A meeting  of  citizens  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  recently  held 
for  the  purpose  of  formi..g  the  Johnstown  Centennial  Tree 
Planting  association.  The  object  is  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johnstown  by  planting 
memoiial  shade  trees  in  and  ab'-ut  the  public  parks  and  prop- 
erty of  the  cit)',  as  well  as  before  private  residences,  and  to  en- 
courage the  systematic  planting  of  trees  and  provitling  for  their 
intelligent  care.  Since  the  flood  there  has  been  a lack  of  shade 
trees  in  Johnstown,  although  much  has  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  park  commi-siou  and  other  public  bodies  promise 
hearty  co-operation. 

* * * 

Captain  Frank  West,  acting  superintendent  of  ihe  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  national  parks  in  California,  has  submitted 
his  annual  report.  The  first  of  these  parks  contains  from  1,600 
to  3,000  of  the  mammoth  sequoia  trees  for  which  California  is 
noted.  The  park  itself  is  on  a high  table  land  from  6,300  to 
7,500  feet  in  altitude  and  commands  a view  of  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  scenery  in  the  Rockies.  He  recom- 
mends the  extension  of  the  park  boundaries  to  take  in  a portion 
of  this  mountain  tract,  eastward  to  Mount  Whitney  and  the 
main  Sierra  divide  and  northward  to  take  in  the  King’s  river 
canyon..  This  section,  he  says,  exceeds  in  beauty  and  grandei  r 
anything  to  be  found  in  Switzerland  and  is  a part  of  the  public 
domain  unfitted  for  agriculture,  but  of  importance  as  a game 
preserve  and  to  conserve  the  water  supply  on  which  the  im- 
mense citrus  fruit  interests  of  Tulare  county  depend.  The  Gen- 
eral Grant  park  is  only  two  miles  square  and  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  on  account  of  fallen  timber  and  rubbish.  It  contains 
over  125  large  sequoias,  including  the  famous  General  Grant 
tree,  and  a little  work  would  make  it  a marvelously  beautiful 
spot. 

* * * 

At  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Minnesota  Feder- 
ation of  Women’s  Clubs,  held  at  Duluth  early  this  month,  con- 
siderabF  attention  w’as  given  lo  the  subject  of  forestry  and  the 
proposed  National  Park  in  Northern  Minnesota.  Strong  argu- 
ments were  made  by  the  speakers  to  prove  the  value  of  both 
subjects  from  the  economic  standpoint,  and  sentiment  was  kept 
well  in  the  background.  The  Duluth  people  are  more  or  less 
opposed  to  the  park  project,  and  w'ere  well  represented  in  op- 
position at  the  meetings.  It  is  unfortunate  for  their  side  of  the 
question  that  their  most  powerful  arguments  involve  too  much 
of  what  may  be  termed  “business  aggressiveness”  in  the  lumber 
interests  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Alvah  Eastman,  of  St.  Cloud,  who 
reported  for  the  Town  and  Village  Improvement  committee, 
said  that:  “Improvement  seems  to  depend  not  on  the  size  of 
the  town  or  the  working  club,  but  on  the  enthu.siasni  of  the 
workers  A summary  of  the  work  was  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  demonstrated  that  women  were  not  slow  to  undertake 
municipal  hou.sekeeping  with  good  results.  As  a suggestion  for 
special  work  the  improvement  of  country  highways  was  recom- 
mended.” 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


The  new  vault  at  the  Somerton  Hills  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  is  nearing  completion.  Its  cost  is  #75,000. 

* • * 

The  city  council  of  New  Bedford,  INIass.,  has  voted  #4,500 
for  the  expenses  of  the  city  cemeteries  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

* * * 

The  cenKtery  at  Carson  Cit}',  Mich.,  was  despoiled  by  van- 
dals last  month.  Some  25  monuments  and  .■•labs  were  broken, 
and  30  more  overthrown.  Many  cannot  be  repaired.  No  mo- 
tive but  sheer  ruffianism  can  be  ascribed  for  the  act. 

-»  » * 

The  movement  has  started  for  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  the  Confederate  deael  lying  inNorihern  cemeteries  to  South- 
ern cemeteries  or  private  burial  grounds.  Congress,  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  approved  June  6,  provided  for  the  disinter- 
ment of  these  bodies  and  their  removal  to  the  South. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Knudsen,  architect,  has  prepared  plans  for  an  at- 
tractive entrance  to  Mount  Olive  cemeter}'.  North  fixty  fourth 
avenue  and  Irving  Park  boulevard,  Chicago.  It  will  be  b _ilt  of 
Bedford  stone,  with  a frontage  of  107  feet.  At  one  end  is  the 
office,  41  by  43  feet,  and  a bell  tower  70  feet  high.  Cost,  $12,000. 

* * * 

Plans  for  chapel  and  receiving  vault  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  directors  of  Oraceland  cemetery.  New  Castle,  Pa. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  on  Oothic  lines  of  greenstone, 
trimmed  with  brown  stone,  and  roofed  with  red  tile.  The  in- 
terior will  be  of  fireproof  construction,  w'th  open  timber  roof^ 
tile  floor  and  cut  glass  windows.  The  vault  will  be  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  chapel  and  with  modern  improvements.  The  de- 
signs are  by  W.  G.  Eckels,  architect.  Cost,  #10, coo. 

■»  » * 

Dr.  II.  H.  Kane,  president  of  the  New  York  Road  Drivers’ 
Association,  has  i-sued  an  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  dog 
cemeteries  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  London 
and  Paris  and  possibly  other  capital  cities  have  such  cemeterie.‘=, 
but  if  the  money  to  be  expended  for  such  a purpose  could  be 
diverted  to  the  use  of  those  humanitarians  who  are  fighting  a 
great  fight  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  and  whese  work  has 
made  thus  far  so  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  a great 

good  to  American  civilization  would  result. 

* ■»  » 

Mount  Hope  cemetery,  Sparta,  Wis.,  is  an  example  of  a 
cemetery  in  which  the  women  of  the  town  take  an  active  inter- 
est and  are  represented  in  its  management.  Thirty-eight  3 ears 
ago  it  was  started  as  an  individual  property,  but  for  the  past  5 
vears  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  association,  and  is  now 
operating  under  perpetual  care.  All  moneys  received  are  ex- 
pended in  improvements  except  a ten  per  cent,  reservation  for 
perpetual  care.  Manv  improvements  are  being  made,  and  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  a beautiful  spot. 

* » * 

IMount  Moriah  cemeter3-,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offers  an  inter- 
esting object  lesson  on  what  eccentiicity  can  bequeath  to  us: 
“Some  twent3-  years  ago  three  eccentric  men  of  wealth  put  up 
in  the  most  secluded  corner  three  tall  shafts  of  rough  hewn 
granite.  The3'  had  been  friends  a long  time,  and  the3-  agreed 
as  each  died  his  shaft  was  to  be  broken  and  the  fragments  left 
where  the3’  fell.  The  second  of  this  trio  has  just  passed  away 
and  his  column  has  been  shattered,  as  was  that  of  his  former 


friend  \-cars  ago.  No  fence  encloses  the  strange  monuments 
and  no  names  are  carved  on  the  granite.  ” 

* * * 

There  is  a gravestone,  200  years  old,  lying  in  the  north 
aisle  of  old  Christ  church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  is  looked 
upon  with  considerable  awe  by  the  vi  rger  of  the  church.  It  is 
of  greenish  soapstone,  and  has  at  its  head  a skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  hour  glass,  with  the  following  inscriptions  beneath: 
“Here  lieth  the  bod3’  of  Nicholas  Pearse,  who  departed  this  life 
the  23d  of  November,  1700.“  “Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  said 
Nicholas  Pearse,  who  died  the  21st  of  Dcm.,  1713.’'  Also,  Tin- 
acia,  the  wife  of  Reese,  and  sole  child  of  aforesaid  Mary 
Pearse,  who  died  the  27th  of  Dcm  , 1714.”  The  stone  is  said 
to  act  as  a barometer,  wet  Idotchcs  appearing  on  its  face  at  the 
approach  of  rain. 

* * * 

Col.  LfcGrand  B.  Cannon,  of  Burlington,  Vt  , recently 
made  arrangements  to  carr}-  out  a scheme  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  grave  of  John  Brown,  at  North  Elba, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  been  so  neglected  as  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of. 
The  grave  is  five  milts  from  North  Elba  and  in  the  open  fields 
which  John  Brown  cleared  for  the  use  of  negroes  before  he 
made  his  rai  l upon  Harper’s  F^rr}-,  and  close  to  the  old 
shingled  Cottage  which  he  built  with  his  own  labor.  Recent  13- 
Col.  Cannon  put  a force  t f men  with  a landscape  gardener  to 
grading  and  terracing  the  plot  of  land,  and  when  completed  be 
will  build  an  iron  fence  75  feet  long  on  the  four  sides  around 
the  grave,  with  a suitable  inscription  on  the  panel.  The  en- 
closure will  be  known  as  John  Brown’s  park. 

* * * 

The  people  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  considerably  wrought  up 
on  the  question  of  exchanging  lots  in  Greenwood  cemetery  for 
the  lots  of  lot  holders  in  Shreiuer's  cemetery,  an  acre  tract  in 
the  heart  of  Lancaster  where  reposes  the  bod}’  of  the  great 
commoner,  Thaddeus  Stevens.  It  is  stated  that  the  exchange 
is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  owners  of  Greenwood  val- 
uable building  sites.  Upwards  of  a hundred  of  Shreiner's  lot 
holders  have  accepted  the  proposition,  which  includes  the 
tr  nsfer  of  the  bodies  at  the  expense  of  the  Greenwood  people, 
and  the  latter  say  that  the  great  statesman's  only  and  distant 
relatives  in  the  West  have  Consented  to  the  removal  of  his  body 
to  Greenwood.  It  is  looked  on  as  sacrilege  to  disturb  the  re- 
mains, and  it  is  hoped  the  local  historical  society  w’ill  oppose 
it.  Stevens  was  the  l.fe-long  champion  of  the  negro  race,  and 
he  selected  Shreiner's  because  it  is  the  only  cemetery  here 
where  burial  can  be  made  regardless  of  color.  Under  such 
circumstances  his  wishes  should  be  forever  sacred. 

* * 4 

The  C unbridge.  Mass  , Cemetery  commission  are  pushing 
the  work  of  preserving  the  tombs  and  graves  in  the  old  Garden 
street  bur}  iug  ground,  located  just  above  Harvard  square  be- 
tween the  First  parish  church  and  historic  Christ  church.  This 
burying  ground  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  is  the 
resting  place  of  many  distinguished  men  of  revolutionary  days. 
The  row  of  tombs  in  the  rear  of  the  cemetery  is  in  the  worst 
condition.  The  tombs  and  sarcophagi  had  been  badly  sprung 
by  the  weather,  the  brick  work  having  fallen  away  and  the 
stone  caps  and  entrances  heaved  out  of  their  places.  Further- 
more, the  mortar  had  crumbled  and  was  entirely  useless.  It 
was  decided  at  once  to  straighten  out  these  tombs  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, lift  the  old  stones  from  the  grourd  and  set  them  up  in 
concrete  beds.  Those  stones  that  had  become  badly  cra*Ved 
were  filled  up  with  German  cement,  thus  taking  away,  in  a 
measure,  the  temptation  to  chip  and  slice  from  curio  hunters. 
The  work  has  gone  on  in  excellent  shape,  though  slowly,  and 
before  winter  sets  in  it  is  hoped  that  the  greater  part  will  be 
completed. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Ants  in  the  Orchard. 

A writer  in  The  Agricult  ural  Gazette 
of  New  South  Wales,  says  on  this  subject: 
“I  notice  in  several  late  numbers  ques- 
tions asking  how  t o destroy  ants.  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  people  desire  to 
destroy  these  insects.  I have  had  over 
forty  years’  experience  in  gardening  and 
fruit-growing,  and  find  ants  my  best 
friend,  and  would  be  sorry  to  lose  them. 

I never  lose  anything  sound,  either  fruit 
or  vegetable,  by  them;  but  find  that  they 
clean  off  many  small  destructive  insects 
from  the  trees;  I notice  one  writer  advis- 
ing lime;  that  he  scattered  lime  under  in- 
fected peach  trees  to  keep  away  the  ants, 
and  the  trees  flourished  after  it.  But  I 
venture  to  tell  the  writer  that  the  ants  did 
more  good  to  the  trees  than  the  lime, 
though  lime  does  good  if  put  on  the 
trees.”  Of  course,  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  his  own  opinion  about  questions 
of  this  kind.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  mere  presence  of  ants 
in  large  numbers  upon  a tree  is  a sign 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  it, 
and  if  the  attraction  be  removed  the  ants 
will  not  return. — lndia7i  Gardening  and 
Flan  tine. 

Two  Satisfactory  House  and  Decorative 
Plants. 

Foliage  plants  that  may  be  considered 
all-around  satisfactory  for  house  and  gen- 
eral use  in  decorations  are  really  very 
scarce.  Where  the  best  of  care  is  given 
them,  quite  a li.st  might  be  made;  but 
quite  naturally,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  care  of  such  plants  is  very  irregular, 
and  under  adverse  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing conditions  they  suffer  more  or  less. 
No  better  plants,  at  the  same  time  very 
ornamental,  can  be  named  than  Aspar- 
as;us  Sprengeri  and  the  Boston  Fern, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  Bostoni  nsls.  Very 
large  specimens  of  either  are  remarkably 
handsome,  and  show  off  particularly 
well  if  grown  in  large  baskets  or  placed 
on  pedestals  where  the  graceful  stems 
may  show  off  to  greatest  effect.  Then, 
too,  they  come  in  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  the  stems  may  be  cut  and 
worked  into  bouquets  of  flowers  very  ef- 
fectively.—for  October. 
• * » 

Garden  Irises. 

The  Iris  calendar  begins  with  us  in 
April  with  I.  pumila  and  reticulata  and 
ends  in  early  October  with  the  Scorpion, 
a very  large  gorgeously  spotted  beauty. 


reminding  us  amid  the  yellowing  leaves 
and  budding  asters  of  our  early  Northern 
autumn,  the  lands  of  perpetual  summer. 

Between  these  extremes  comes  a long 
procession,  amid  which  the  grand  German 
tribe  shines  conspicuously.  The  flowers 
are  large,  abundantly  produced  and  show 
great  variety  in  colors  and  color  combin- 
ations; yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
each  of  these  particulars  the  Ktenipferi 
are  superior.  Indeed,  this  comparatively 
new  iris  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  others  of  its  class — both  literally  and 
metaphorically.  With  the  exception  of 
Anglicaand  Ili.spanica,  the  bulbous  irises 
are  not  hardy  in  this  climate.  All  are 
especially  sensitive  to  an  excess  of  water, 
hence  should  be  planted  in  a very  light, 
well-drained  soil,  and  given  a sheltered 
and  sunny  situation.  Success  and  failure 
in  about  equal  proportions  may  be  ex- 
pected by  the  amateur  who  attempts  to 
grow  bulbous  iri.ses  out  of  doors  in  this 
climate.  But  what  of  that?  One  success 
hides  a multitude  of  defects!  As  house 
plants,  I am  told  they  do  well.  But  for 
outdoor  planting  nothing  listed  in  all  the 
catalogues  will  give  one  more  satisfaction 
than  the  Japan  and  German  irises 
(among  the  corn-rooted  sorts)  and  the 
English  and  Spanish  (among  the  bulb- 
ous.)— N.  O.  Mobcrly.^Vva'a.fva.  The  May- 
Jiower. 

* -Si 

The  Salpiglossis. 

Your  note  deservedly  calls  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  the  different  varieties  of 
this  fine  annual.  Their  value  in  a cut 
state  is  not  mentioned  although  this  is 
one  of  their  best  characteristics,  for  they 
last  well  and  lend  themselves  to  graceful 
and  light  arrangement,  and  maj-  be  cut 
with  any  convenient  length  of  stem.  I 
think  that  1 may  safely  say  that  one  reas- 
on why  they  are  not  more  often  seen  in 
gardens  is  the  aggravating  habit  they 
have  of  dying  off  whole.sale  and  leaving 
blanks  in  the  beds  or  borders.  Gardeners 
fight  shy  of  such  plants  when  there  are 
Ollier  things  that  can  take  their  places 
with  greater  certainty.  If  growers  were 
content  to  leave  the  seeds  in  the  packets 
until  May,  and  then  sow  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand,  there  wo.uld  be  no 
fear  of  blanks,  and  very  much  better 
growth  would  result.  The  seed  germin- 
ates quickly  and  the  seedlings  grow  slow- 
ly at  first,  though  after  they  are  about  3 
inches  high  progress  is  again  rapid,  and 
by  the  middle  of  August  or  earl'er  in  hot 
seasons,  there  will  be  a glorious  display 


of  flower,  lasting  until  the  advent  ef 
frost  and  in  abundance  to  cut  for  the 
meanwhile.  I do  not  claim  there  will  be 
no  losses,  as  some  are  certain  to  die,  but 
by  judicious  thinning,  and  spreading  this 
operation  over  three  or  four  weeks,  there 
will  be  no  blanks  in  the  bed  or  plot,  and 
satisfactory  results  will  en.sue.  A check 
to  growth  is  the  great  bane  of  this  and  a 
few  other  tender  annuals,  the  Zinnias, 
for  in.stance,  and  I am  sure  that  those 
who  grow  salpiglossis  largely  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  above  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  them  in  order  to  command 
success.  — y.  C.  Tallack  in  The  Gar- 
den. 

* * » 

Planting  White  Pine  Seedlings. 

My  idea  was  to  find  a method  by  which 
planting  could  be  carried  on  at  an\-  time 
in  the  year  when  the  ground  was  free 
from  frost,  and  at  odd  limes  when  suited 
best  to  the  planter.  In  the  spring  I 
bought  4,000  white  pine  seedlings  six 
inches  high  and  potted  them  in  fours  in 
Neponset  paper  pots,  using  well  worked 
ri  h soil.  They  were  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  under  apple  trees  on  the  north 
side  of  the  barn.  They  were  well  watered 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  rooted  and 
started  in  the  pots  as  many  as  convenient 
were  carried  in  the  wood  lot  and  planted. 
As  the  paper  pots  are  light  a number  can 
be  carried  with  ease.  Their  botlonis  are 
made  in  such  a way  that  the  roots  soon 
protrude  through  uninjured  and  pots  and 
all  can  be  placed  in  the  ground  without 
disturbance  to  the  young  trees.  The 
manner  in  which  the  pots  are  put  to- 
gether is  such  that  they  soon  become 
loosened  and  rot  apart.  I have  planted 
in  dense  sprout  growth  and  pasture  land 
under  bushes  in  the  shade.  Thus  have 
the  seedlings  been  protected  from  sun 
and  dr)  ing  winds. 

How  far  this  method  could  be  can  it  d 
in  extensive  plantations  I do  not  know, 
but  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  planting 
at  odd  times  all  through  the  summer  at 
small  expense,  without  loss  of  seedlings. 
With  an  ordinary  trowel  I have  planted 
one  hundred  pots  in  an  hour,  and  thus 
far  no  trees  have  died.  Any  number  of 
potted  trees  can  be  carried  to  future  plan- 
tations and  left  in  places  near  the  field  of 
planting,  to  be  placed  in  the  soil  when 
convenient.  The  pots  are  so  small  that 
even  when  wetted  they  weigh  but  little. 
My  trees  cost  me  here  potted  about  8 
cents.  We  have  done  the  work  ourselves, 
which  may  seem  a large  sum;  but  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  transplanted 
and  the  small  number  lost  in  the  process 
will  offset  this. — Henry  Brooks  in  The 
Forester. 
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Personal. 

J.  Clyde  Power,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  en- 
iraged  to  improve  Riverside  Park,  Logans- 
port,  Ind. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wiltwyck  Rural 
Cemetery  association,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
have  elected  Henry  Down  superintend- 
ent of  the  cemetery. 

Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  has 
recently  been  west  looking  into  a num- 
ber of  commissions  for  park  work  which 
lie  has  in  hand  and  incidentally  lectur- 
ing on  out-door  art.  He  has  undertaken 
t i"prepare  plans  for  improvements  in  the 
]i  irk  properties  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  landscape  archi- 
tect, New  York  City,  and  formerly  sup- 
erintendent of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  landscape  architect 
for  the  great  boulevard  and  park  scheme. 


so  long  contemplated  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  Plans  for  the  project  are  now  be- 
ing prepared. 

After  long  and  faithful  service,  Mr. 
Craig,  superintendent  of  the  cemeteries 
of  Hamilton,  Ontirio,  has  resigned.  Ap- 
propriate resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 


Obituary, 

We  regret  to  record  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Doswell,  superintendent  Lindenwood 
cemetery.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  pass  d away 
on  October  13,  after  a sad  sickness  ex- 
tending over  the  last  3 years  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  and  the 
last  convention  he  attended  was  that  of 
Cincinnati  in  1897. 


The  maintenance  of  flower  beds  on  the 
station  grounds  of  the  Chicago  & North- 
western railway  during  the  summer  is  to 
be  discontinued,  and  natural  gardening 
will  take  their  place. 

The  paper  read  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Houck, 
at  the  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  at 
Cleveland  on  “The  Sunday  Funeral;  and 
Funeral  Car,’’  is  having  a wide  circula- 
tion in  the  Catholic  press. 

Writing  of  the  good  effect  our  recent 
remarks  on  the  Tacoma  parks,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  had  upon  the  community  and 
press  of  that  locality,  Mr.  E.  R.  Roberts, 
superintendent,  says:  “We  have  a great 
long  contract  and  fora  long  time  to  come 
to  get  the  people  to  realize  what  natural 
beauties  are.  For  myself  I have  been 
alone  for  years  fostering  the  love  of  na- 
ture in  humanity,  in  fact  ever  since  I 
left  my  grandmother’s  garden  which  was 
always  beautiful  and  inviting — constant 
love  reigned  in  her  garden.’’ 

The  awarding  of  prizes  in  the  garden 
planting  contests  inaugurated  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Stevens,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Carthage,  Mo.,  was  an  interest- 
ing and  successful  event  held  in  the  High 
School  building,  Oct.  6th.  Although 
some  1,500  pupils  entered  there  were 
only  300  competitors  at  the  final  award- 
ing dates,  but  the  institution  of  the  work 
as  a remarkable  incentive  to  energy  and 
healthful  moral  growth  was  thoroughly 
established.  Ray  Johnson,  the  boy  who 
took  the  f 10  prize  for  his  vegetable  gar- 
den, has  grown  vegetables  on  his  fraction 
of  an  acre  to  the  amount  of  I4.80  per 
acre.  The  system  will  be  improved  next 
year  to  equalize  conditions  and  give  all 
competitors  as  far  as  possible  equal 
chances.  Annual  prize  giving  for  child- 
ren’s gardens  is  a feature  worthy  of  ex- 
tended adoption.  In  connection  with 
the  above  enteitainment  the  Central 
school  gave  an  exhibit  of  wild  fruits  and 
flowers. 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 


Joy  .and  Other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Danske 
Dandridge.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and 
London.  Price  ft. 25. 

One  feature  of  interest  attaching  itself 
to  this  book  of  poems  is  the  fact  that  the 
readers  of  Park  .and  Cemetery  are  well 
acquainted  with  Mrs  Dandridge  from  her 
delightful  descriptions  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  cultivated  in  her  summer  home, 
“Rose  Brake,’’  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
The  main  feature  of  this  book  of  poetry 


is,  however,  its  intrinsic  merit  and  coupled 
with  that,  its  fascinating  allurement.  It 
is  fairly  impossible  on  first  taking  it  up 
to  lay  it  down  again.  We  read  from  poem 
to  poem  surprised  at  the  peculiar  varie- 
ties of  rhythm,  and  that  gift  of  descript- 
ive verbiage  which  is  peculiarly  the  poets 
to  round  out  his  deeper  meanings.  Rob- 
ert Herrick  is  held  in  reverence  for  his 
charming  nature  poems,  but  the  old 
Elizabethan  poet  had  not  the  culture  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  absolve  his 
writings  from  the  grossness  of  his  times, 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  writer  of  “Joy’’ to  take  up  the 
poetic  strain  of  that  rich  period  of  En- 
glish letters  and  impart  to  it  the  chasten- 
css  of  to-day.  In  refined,  yet  exuberant 
terms  the  delight  of  sou'ful  humanity  in 
natures  choice  gifts  is  set  forth,  and  a rare 
genius  is  displayed  in  the  interpretation 
and  expression  of  the  manifold  sugges- 
tions evolved  from  nature’s  mysterious 
workings.  The  collection  covers  a broad 
field  and  in  every  direction  she  treads, 
graceful,  delicate  fancies  answer  the 
touch  of  her  wand,  and  she  imparts  them 
to  us  and  explain^  them  in  a tender  and 
womanly  fashion,  and  in  a style  hitherto 
unknown  in  American  poetry.  Mrs. 
Dandridge’s  uplifting  and  charming  book 
will  be  a delightful  accompaniment  to 
the  material  study  of  art  out-of-doors  and 
our  readers  will  never  regret  a closer  ac- 
quaintance with  such  inspiring  verse. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and 

LiA'E  F'ences.  A treatise  on  the  plant- 
ing, growth  and  management  of  hedge 

plants  for  country  and  suburban  homes. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  Illustrated,  121110, 

pp  140,  cloth.  Orange  Judd  Co.  New 

York.  Price  50  cents. 

The  above  is  quite  a practical  work  on 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats  and  since 
the  main  question  is  an  important  one, 
either  in  relation  to  the  landscape  or 
home  grounds,  and  one  withal  which  ad- 
mits of  discussion,  the  book  is  a timely 
one.  The  anthor  knows  whereof  he 
writes  and  writes  in  pleasing  and  attract- 
ive style;  he  argues  the  questions  thought- 
fully and  intelligently,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  all  the  necessary  practical  de- 
tails connected  with  choice  of  material 
planting  care  and  maintenance.  Not 
only  is  the  book  of  value  to  the  farm  and 
large  areas  of  land  but  equally  so  to  the 
home  and  its  surroundings,  for  the  direc- 
tions while  being  full  for  the  carrying  out 
of  particular  purposes,  they  are  concise 
and  to  the  point.  To  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  electricity  the  author  gpves  much 
credit  for  the  movement  now  in  progress 
from  the  city  to  the  country  home,  and 
for  the  latter  the  book  affords  a fund  of 
information  to  the  end  of  increasing 
beauty  and  delight  in  its  associations 
through  the  medium  of  out-door  improve- 
ment. 

* * * 

The  Graceland  Cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Descriptions  and  views,  together 
with  Rules  and  Regulations.  This  ceme- 
tery, now  in  rapid  course  of  development, 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  above 
pamphlet.  The  site  inclr  des  features  of 
historical  interest,  which  are  shown  in 
handsome  halftone  plates.  The  improve- 
ments are  being  carried  out  on  modern 
lines  in  all  respects. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  1899. 
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Department  of  Agricueture,  Wash- 

ingTo!n.  The  Practice  of  Fijrestry  by 

Private  Owners.  By  Henry  S.  Graves. 
Illustrated.  Progress  of  Forestry  in  the 
F.  S.  By  Gifford  Pinchot.  Illustrated. 

Recently  issued  pimphlets  of  the  West 
Daurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
comprise  an  illustrated  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations to  Sept.  I,  1900,  and  an  illustrated 
descriptive  8 page  circular. 

With  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Lockwood  comes  a very  handsome  bro- 
chure of  photogravure  plates  of  some  of 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  features  of 
Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson. 

Memorial  Chapel,  Lakeview  Cemetery, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  pamphlet  on  Care  of 
Graves. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations of  Forest  Cemetery  Association, 
Circleville,  O. 

Report  of  Mankato  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Mankato,  Minn. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Rochester  Cem- 
etery Association,  Topeka,  Kas. 

A Wise  Provision. — Permanent  Care  of 
Your  Cemetery  Property,  Rosehill  Ceme- 
tery Co.,  Chicago. 

The  new  Fall  and  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  highly  worthy  of 
special  note.  A perusal  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  neither  time  nor  money  has  been 
spared  in  its  production,  and  that  it  is  an 
accurate  and  reliable  handy  guide  to  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  planting  material 
for  the  large  or  small  estate  or  home 
grounds.  We  have  spoken  of  it  before  as 
a work  of  reference  and  the  instruction 
given  in  pruning  and  the  care  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is  of  added  value  in  connec- 
tion with  its  descriptive  text  concerning 
the  extensive  lists  of  trees  and  plants 
offered  in  its  pages.  The  name  of  Mee- 
han in  American  horticulture  is  a house- 
hold word  and  the  reliability  of  the  firm 
goes  without  saying.  The  catalogue  will 
be  mailed  to  applicants  for  six  cents  in 
stamps. 

Trade  Catalogues,  Etc. 

Bulbs  and  Plants.  F.  R.  Pierson  Co., 
Tarry town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Price  List,  Fall  of  1900.  Phoenix  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Kelsey’s  Hardy  American  Plants  and 
Carolina  Mountain  Flowers.  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 

Catalogue  of  Holland  bulbs  and  spe- 
cialties for  fall  planting,  1900.  Ellwan- 
ger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Price  List  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds, 
forest  collected  seedlings,  etc.  J.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Gage,  Sequatcli'e  Co.,  Tenn. 

Specialties  in  choice  hardy  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  plants,  etc.  Autumn,  1900. 
Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device. 
Described  in  advertisement  on  page  VH. 

Wholesale  Catalogue,  Fall  of  1900. 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ellwanger  & Barry. 

F'ruitland  Nurseries,  1900,  No.  i.  P.  J. 
Berckmans  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Wholesale  Catalogue,  1900.  Conifers, 
Palms,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds,  etc.  Pine- 
hurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  Y. 


"WTE  beg-  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents, Landscape  Engineers  and  others  interested  in 
the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to  our  very  complete 
assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses,  perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  our  full  descriptive  catalogue,  Avhich  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Estimates  furnished. 

Brown  Brothers  Company^ 

Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IRON  FENCING  FOR  CEMETERY  USE. 

Steel  Settees, 
Iron  Vases, 
Tree  Guards, 
Grille  Work, 
Vault  Doors, 
Roller  Shelves 
for  Receiving 
Vaults. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Iron  Building  Material,  Steel  Shutters,  Burglar-proof  Doors, 

Gratings,  Etc. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


DURFEE  GRAVE  TENTS 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

DURFEE  EMB.  FLUID  CO., 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 

Always  mention 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

when  writing  advertisers. 


You  Can  Learn  flore 

and  in  such  a fascinating  way,  too,  of 
general  gardening,  wild  flowers  and 
nature  from  MEEHANS’  MONTHLY  than 
by  any  other  method  It  teaches  in 
such  a pleasing  way  that  it  appeals  to 
the  taste  of  all  intelligent  persons. 

Itteehaiis’  Monthly  is  a well 
illustrated,  well  edited  horticultural 
magazine  treating  on  topics  of  interest 
to  every  nature  lover,  every  owner  of 
a garden,  large  or  small,  every  admirer 
of  out-door  art.  It  is  not  too  technical. 

If  you  have  a garden  and  grounds,  it  will  help 
make  them  better,  prettier  and  more  attractive. 
If  you  have  none,  it  will  help  take  their  place  and 
partly  reconcile  you  to  their  absence.  It  brings 
nature's  beauties  home  to  you. 

Each  issue  contains  a magnificent  colored  plate 
of  some  native  flower  or  fern  executed  in  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  style  on  heavy  paper. 
Nothing  as  fine  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a descriptive  chapter  telling  in  a 
readable  manner  of  the  history  and  other  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  plant  portrayed.  The 
plate  and  chapter  make  a special  feature  alone 
well  worth  the  subscription  price. 

The  publication  is  now  completing  its  tenth 
volume. 

Subscription,  $2.00  per  year.  Send  $1.00 
for  six  months’  trial,  or  20c  for  a specimen  issue. 
No  free  copies.  A year’s  subscription  will  make 
a greatly  appreciated  present  for  some  nature 
loving  friend. 

If  you  are  interested  in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants  in  general,  send  loc  fora  pretty  booklet 
full  of  helpful  hints  and  useful  suggestions. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  F,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  Advertisers. 
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FR\NK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 

710  Sykes  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Advice,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds,  Surveys  made  if  required 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 

KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

CONSULTING,  Designing  and  Supervising 
Engineers. 

For  Water-works,  Sewerag'e,  Water  Power 
Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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(J  Sen!  I V receipt  of  price,  postpaid,  by  R.  ^ 
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Grasses  and  Clovers.  Illustrated.  2.rc. 


Spriiying  for  I’rolit,  .\  iiraetical  handbook 
of  the  best  methods.  ‘.!0o. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities,  Nnl  t(*r.  Illus- 
trates how  to  i rnprove  the  home  sai  ronnd- 
ings  in  an  artistic  manner,  ifl. 

Ir.iudscipe  Gardening.  Wangh.  treatise 
on  general  principles  of  onf  door  ait.  15(1 
l>ages.  lllnslrated.  .toe. 

Tlie  Water  Garden.  Tricker.  Describes 
all  operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to 
the  largest  water  garden.  Illustrated,  ii. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Par- 
sons. Set.s  forth  ba'ic  principles  for  beauti- 
fying boine  and  oilier  grounds.  Practical 
Illustrated,  ‘ifii  pages.  Sfl. 

I.andscape  Gardening.  Maynard.  Plain 
descriptions  of  trees,  ihnibs  ami  plants  rec- 
ommended, with  principles  and  methods  of 
treatment  to  secure  efiective  results  in  beauti- 
fying homes  and  sui roundings.  .15j  pages. 
Illustrated.  $1.50. 

I.andscap  ' Oardening.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Mowers 
and  Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  3oo  pages. 
Illustrated.  .^3  00. 

The  Maiutonanec  of  Mac.idainized  Koads' 

Codrington.  Materials,  constriicl ion,  main- 
tenance. Consumption  of  materials,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc., 
$3  00 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Geaves.  Mat- 
thews. Over  230  trees  described  under  leaf 
characteristics  and  peculiarities,  .'fi  75. 

Art  Out-of-Doors.  Mrs.  7'chuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening 
Full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape 
gardener  and  home  builder.  .“Puso. 

The  Century  Bo  >k  of  Gardening.  A coin- 
prehenswe  work  lor  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E,  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid 
work  is  designed  especi.-illy  lo  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on  every 
suliject  covered  by  that  distinction.  It  is  be- 
yond this  a work  very  wide  in  its  possible  appli- 
cations. Most  beaiuilully  illustrated,  contain- 
ing pictorial  e.xainples  of  every  kind  of  garden 
and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some  of  the 
grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure. 


L_ORD  8c  BURNHAM  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnisbed  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  erected 
complete  or  for  material  only.  Highest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Catalogue  of  Patent  Iron  Greenhouse  Construction  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 


NFiW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  i6,5oo  feet  of  glass.  Highest  economy 
moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.  Latest  Catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  mailed  from  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage.  Estimates  lurnishedfor 
Cypress  Greenhouse  Material.  We  make  special  greenhouse  PUTTY* 

Price  on  application.  GENERAL  OFFICE  ANO  WORKS,  lrvington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  St.  Janies  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


M^LATEST  book  of  RLANS, 

Giving  Views,  Sizes,  Costs,  Descriptions,  Etc.,  are : 


68  Studies  of  Sum.  Cottages. $ .50 

41  Brick  & Comb’n  Houses 50 

17  Practical  Stables 50 

10  Model  Schoolhouses 1 00 

23  Modern  Churches 2 00 

50  Cottages,  less  than  $800  50 

62  Costing  $800  lo  $1,200. 50 


70  Costing  $1,200  to  $t,6oo.. $ .50 

114  “ $i  600  to  $2,000 1.00 

126  “ $2,000  to  $2,500 1. 00 

no  “ $2,500  10  $3,000 1. 00 

106  “ $3,000  lo  $4,000 1.00 

86  “ $4,000  and  upward 1.00 

190  mostly  $1,500  to  $3,500 1. 00 


WALTER  J.  KEITH.  Architect,  Lumber  Exch.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1 he  N ii’-.eiy  Book.  By  I..  II.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  ?,00(1  var  etics.  3;)0  pages- 
Cloth  $1. 

DriiaiinMilal  Gardening  for  Americans, 

liong.  A treatise  on  beautifying  Homes,  Rural 
Districts,  Towns  and  Cemeteries.  Illustrated. 
f2.00. 

Tlie  Gi  don.  Howe.  The  garden  as  con- 
sidered in  literature  by  certain  polite  writers, 
$1.00. 


The  American  Undertaker 

A Monthly  Magazine  of  Interest 
to  all  Undertakers. 
Sub.'^cription  Price  $1.00 

Send  to 

PARK  ^ AND  CEMETERY 
..$1.50.. 

And  receive  both  Magazines  for  One  Year, 
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TWO  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  two 

important  conventions  are  about  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  that  of  the 
National  Good  Roads  and  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Irrigation  Congress.  The 
former  will  be  participated  in  by  all  classes  having 
the  interest  of  good  roads  at  heart,  including  official 
representatives  from  many  of  the  states  as  well  as 
professional  practical  men.  It  is  a question  alto- 
gether national  in  character,  and  would  be  a matter 
of  immediate  and  general  attention  but  for  the  fact 
of  the  great  outlay,  in  a general  sense,  necessary 
for  improvement  and  construction  purposes.  The 
actual  loss  to  the  country  through  the  bad  roads 
amounts  indirectly  to  enormous  figures,  and  is  a 
potent  argument  in  promoting  reform.  The  Irri- 
gation Congress  includes  the  discussion  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
conditions  in  the  matter  of  water  supply,  reforest- 
ing denuded  areas  of  forest  land  and  the  irrigation 
of  arid  lands  capable  of  agricultural  development 
by  irrigation  methods.  It  is  expected  that  practical 
results  may  be  the  outcome  of  these  conventions. 

The  advertising  bill-board  has  become 
BILL-BOARD  ^ very  prominent  matter  in  the  hands 
NUISANCE  devotees  of  Municipal  Improve- 

ment in  Chicago  and  a strong  sentiment  prevails  to 
continue  the  agitation  until  the  bill-board  nuisance 
s brought  within  the  bounds  of  common  decency. 


Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Chicago  offi 
cial  public  life  are  enlisted  in  this  reform,  and  in 
spite  of  a strong  fight  in  the  city  council  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  in  July  last  to  effect  reform,  and 
this  has  been  previously  noted  in  these  columns. 
Further  efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  make  the  or- 
dinance more  effective  and  to  ensure  the  carrying 
out  of  its  provisions  besides  further  improving  its 
powers.  The  park  commissioners  also  realize  the 
thoroughly  objectionable  features  connected  with 
bill-board  advertising  on  the  boulevards  and  park 
outskirts  and  are  joining  heartily  in  the  work.  The 
question  of  offensive  public  advertising  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  progressive  officials.  The 
mayor  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  introduced  an  ordi- 
nance to  prohibit  advertising  on  the  street  sprink- 
ling carts  used  in  that  city  in  the  season,  and  no 
cart  will  be  employed  unless  painted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  superintendent  of  streets.  In  Cleve- 
land, O.,  an  ordinance  has  been  passed  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  any  bill-board  containing  more  than 
fifty  square  feet,  and  under  its  powers  arrests  have 
been  made  for  violating  it.  The  city  beautiful  is 
in  a fair  way  of  being  realized  in  the  future,  if 
present  interest  can  be  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  which  is  manifested  by  those  who 
are  in  benefit  by  such  transgressions  against  public 
good  taste. 

PARK  Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  an- 
^IWW^^  nual  chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Chicago  comes  that  of 
Lincoln  Park  of  that  city,  which  year  by  year  im- 
proves in  both  quantity  and  quality.  The  other 
parks  also  offer  exhibits  of  the  “Autumn  Queen’’ 
for  the  delectation  of  their  localities.  The  question 
of  floral  displays  in  our  parks  is  a leading  one  and 
from  many  points  of  view  is  one  that  should  be 
seriously  considered.  The  very  fact  of  the  drawing 
power  of  such  exhibits,  for  instance  the  15,000  vis- 
itors at  the  opening  of  the  chrysanthemum  show  at 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  makes  it  not  only  ex- 
pedient to  thus  minister  to  public  taste,  but  such  a 
fact  is  in  the  nature  of  a demand  upon  park  officials. 
It  would  redound  to  the  popularity  of  our  parks 
were  such  floral  exhibits  a matter  of  regular  occur- 
rence, either  regulated  by  the  seasons,  or  by  the 
time  of  flowering  of  certain  widely  known  flower- 
ing plants.  And  to  further  popularize  such  refin- 
ing and  educating  influences  as  are  involved  in  pe- 
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riodical  flower  shows,  some  judicious  advertising 
would  not  be  out  of  place  and  would  afiford  infor- 
mation at  present  quite  difficult  and  uncertain  to 
obtain. 


INTEREST 
IN  SMALL 
CEMETERIES 


One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  improving  our  small  ceme- 
teries is  the  difficulty  of  creating  suffi- 
cient interest  in  their  welfare  even  among  those 
most  particularly  interested.  It  is  a matter  of  com- 

mon protest  from  those  actively  struggling  to  pro- 
mote better  conditions  in  the  small  burial  places, 
that  the  directors,  trustees  or  others  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  manifest  utter  indifference,  not  only  as  to 
the  question  of  providing  funds,  but  in  the  actual 
material  well-being  of  the  grounds.  To  remedy 
such  a deplorable  condition  of  things  it  would  be 
difficult  to  advise  owing  to  varying  local  conditions, 
but  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Improvement  So- 
ciety, if  such  exists, — a development  of  present  day 
progress, — to  shake  up  the  dry  bones  in  the  case, 
and  demand  change,  or  a campaign  of  education 
undertaken  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  commun- 
ity of  the  truth  of  Franklin’s  words  that  he  could 
determine  the  character  of  a community  by  the 
condition  of  its  graveyard.  There  is  enough  reflec- 
tion in  this  to  rouse  the  dormant  enthusiasm  of  any 
individual  interested  in  the  cemetery,  to  healthy  ac- 
tion. 


CARE  OF  Iri  another  column  will  be  found  the 
STREET  Massachusetts  Tree  Warden  Law,  de- 
signed  to  protect  and  provide  for  the 
street  and  public  trees  throughout  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  affords  many  a suggestion 
for  similar  action  in  other  states  and  localities. 
Where  sentiment  has  not  been  active  or  wise  enough 
to  give  due  attention  to  this  important  subject,  all 
local  conditions  wherein  trees  play  a prominent 
part  have  suffered.  Trees  are  a very  much  more 
important  factor  in  communal  well-being  than  they 
are  given  credit  for,  a fact  everyone  can  readily 
realize  by  observing  the  difference  between  a tree- 
less and  foliage  embellished  village  or  town,  and 
there  are  many  of  the  former  practically  in  exis- 
tence to-day.  And  it  is  a matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  general  government  itself  has  taken 
up  the  subject  of  reforesting  the  country,  a question 
of  wide  import  and  one  intimately  related  even  to 
the  decorative  and  shade  giving  trees  of  the  city; 
for  the  general  knowledge  disseminated  will  greatly 
increase  the  understanding  of  the  value  of  a tree 
as  a necessary  part  of  our  daily  existence.  To 
protect  and  care  for  the  trees  is  the  duty  of  every 
community,  and  it  is  an  investment  giving  large  in- 
terest. 


THE  One  of  needed  reforms  in  connection 

^UNE^L  cemetery  management  is  that  of  the 

Sunday  funeral,  which  has  been  under 
discussion  now  for  a number  of  years,  and  which 
resulted  in  some  diminution  of  the  evil,  though  there 
remains  ample  grounds  for  still  further  reform.  It 
is  a good  sign  however  for  the  cause,  wTen  the 
parties  chiefly  in  interest,  viz:  the  clergy,  cemeteiy 
ofificials  and  funeral  directors  join  hands  in  the 
movement,  and  were  this  to  become  more  unani- 
mous, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Sunday  fun- 
eral throughout  the  country  would  be  a thing  of  the 
past,  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  must  be  exceptions  in  the  complete  abol- 
ishment of  the  practice,  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
contagious  diseases,  or  where  the  welfare  of  the 
community  might  in  any  way  be  imperiled  by  a 
postponement  of  the  ceremony,  but  this  iseasilypro- 
vided  for.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why  the 
Sunday  funeral  as  a custom  should  be  discontinued 
and  so  very  few  in  its  favor,  that  to  urge  co-opera- 
tion among  those  having  the  opportunity  and 
power  to  encourage  its  discontinuance  becomes  a 
duty.  One  has  only  to  remember  such  incidents 
as  may  have  interested  him  in  a visit  to  the  ceme- 
tery on  Sunday  where  possibly  several  funerals 
were  in  progress,  to  enlist  his  conviction  against 
the  observance — the  unruly  intruders,  the  unseemly 
movement  from  one  grave  to  another,  the  absolute 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  lot  owners,  the  damage 
to  the  lots,  and  the  general  lack  of  a becoming 
sympathetic  demeanor — this  and  much  more  ine- 
vitably serve  to  prove  that  Sunday  under  present 
cemetery  conditions  is  not  the  day  for  such  a ser- 
vice. This  does  not  take  into  account  the  rights 
of  those  called  into  the  extra  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  this  is  a very  important  feature  of  the 
question.  Take  it  all  together  the  Sunday  funeral 
except  in  rare  instances  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
while  it  infringes  on  the  rights  of  many  and  im- 
poses unnecessary  and  irksome  extra  duties  upon 
those  necessarily  called  upon  to  serve.  Attention 
to  this  needed  reform  is  especially  directed  to  the 
clergy,  funeral  directors  and  cemetery  officials  of 
our  small  towns  and  villages.  In  such  communities 
it  is  often  difficult  to  inaugurate  such  a movement, 
but  it  is  quite  as  necessary  there  as  in  the  large 
cities,  and  the  man  who  starts  such  a reform  and 
carries  it  to  success  may  be  sure  he  is  working  in  a 
good  cause  and  is  deserving  of  the  good  will  of  his 
neighbors.  Here  is  a suggestion  for  the  clergy.  In 
connection  with  the  general  question  great  credit 
is  due  to  the  Catholic  church  for  the  active  part  it 
has  taken  in  promoting  and  encouraging  this  much 
needed  reform. 
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THE  PARK  SYSTEM  OF  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  parks  committee  of  the 
city  of  Manchester,  England,  through  its  general 
superintendent  Mr.  R.  Lamb,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers  the  following  interesting  de- 
tails and  illustrations  of  the  parks  of  Manchester,  a 
city  of  over  half  a million  inhabitants,  and  known 
throughout  the  world  by  its  vast  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  methods  of  control  and  management  are 
worthy  of  study,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
thereby  secur- 
ing efficient  ser- 
vice, honest  ad- 
minis  t r a t i o n, 
and  proper  care 
of  the  park 
properties  for 
the  public  bene- 
fit. 

. The  park 
and  recreation 
grounds  of  the 
city  are  under 
the  control  of 
the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  their 
management  is 
deputed  to  a 
committee  o f 
about  twenty- 
four  members, 
consisting  o f 
Aldermen  and 
Councillors 
called  the  parks 
and  cemeteries 
committee, 
which  meet 
once  in  every 
two  weeks  for 
the  purpose  of 
transacting  the 
general  b u s i - 
ness  of  the 
parks  and  cem- 
eteries. In  or- 
der to  better 
facilitate  the  control  and  administration  of  the 
parks,  the  general  committee  is  divided  into  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  sub-committees  of  from  eight  to 
ten  members,  each  sub  committee  being  allocated 
to  one  park.  The  sub-committees  meet  once  a 
month  for  the  transa  .tion  of  business  in  connection 
w'ith  their  respective  parks,  and  in  due  course  re- 
port to  the  general  committee  for  its  approval  or 
otherwise. 


The  recreation  grounds  are  managed  by  two 
sub-committees,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  di- 
visions, north  and  south,  and  the  committees  report 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  general  com- 
mittee as  in  the  case  of  the  parks  sub-committees. 

The  parks  committee  employs  about  250  men 
on  revenue  and  capital  accounts,  over  w'hich  is 
placed  a general  superintendent  who  is  responsible 
to  the  committee  for  the  efficiency,  condition  and 
good  government  of  the  parks  department. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  men:  At  each 

park  a staff  of 
men  is  appoint- 
e d in  accor- 
dance with  the 
extent  and 
character  of  the 
park,  and  over 
these  a resident 
head  gardener 
i s appointed 
who  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  gen- 
eral superinten- 
dent for  the  or- 
der and  condi- 
tion of  the  park 
under  his 
charge. 

A c h a r ac- 
teristic  illustra- 
tion of  each  of 
the  four  follow- 
ing parks  is 
given: 

Queens  park 
is  30  acres  in 
extent,  and  its 
character  is  al- 
most wholly  or- 
n a m e n t a 1 . 
There  are  three 
small  grass 
plots  reserved 
for  children  as 
a playground, 
and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of 
the  park  is  devoted  to  flower  garden,  grass  lawns, 
ornamental  shrubberies,  w'oodland  and  w’ater,  a 
considerable  portion  being  taken  up  with  the  mu- 
seum and  picture  gallery.  There  are  also  gymnasia 
fitted  up  for  males  and  females  respectively.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  bowling.  Something  like 
100,000  flowering  plants  are  planted  out  in  the 
flower  beds  every  spring,  and  the  whole  area  is 
well  laid  out  with  asphalt  walks.  No  provision  is 


THE  M.\NCHESTER  parks,  ENGLAND.  BOC.CART  HOLE  CLOUGH. — 
VIEW  IN  OLIVER  CLOUGH. 
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made  for  cricket  or  football.  Cost  to  March  31, 
1898,  $68,600.  Museum,  $67,000. 

Philips  park  is  over  31  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
provided  with  two  bowling  greens,  an  open  air 
swimming  bath,  gymnasia  for  males  and  females 
respectively,  two  small  plots  of  grass  reserved  as 
playgrounds  for  children,  and  a series  of  ornamen- 
tal lakes.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  park  is 
devoted  to  grass  lawns,  flower  gardening,  ornamen- 
tal shrubberies  and  woodland.  From  100,000  to 
150,000  flowering  plants  are  planted  out  in  the 
flower  beds  every  spring;  the  whole  of  the  area  is 
provided  with  asphalt  walks.  There  is  no  provis- 
ion in  this  park  for  cricket  or  football.  Cost  to 
March  31,  1898,  $98,000. 

Alexandra  park  is  60  acres  in  extent.  About 
one  half  of  the  area  is  an  open  grass  sward  reserved 
for  playground  purposes,  including  cricket,  tennis 
and  cricket  and  football  for  boys  up  to  about  14 
years  of  age.  Gymnasia  for  males  and  females  are 
provided,  as  well  as  a bowling  green,  and  a large 
ornamental  lake.  The  remainder  of  the  park  is  de- 
voted to  flower  gardening,  grass  lawns,  orna- 
mental shrubberies  and  woodland.  The  park  is 
well  laid  out  with  gravel  carriage  drives  and  as- 
phalt walks.  About  100,000  flowering  plants  are 
planted  out  in  the  flower  beds  every  spring.  Cost 
to  March  31,  1898,  $388,800. 

Boggart  Hole  Clough,  some  76  acres  in  extent, 
of  which  two  illustrations  are  given,  was  purchased 
by  the  corporation  a few  years  ago.  It  is  situated 
not  quite  a mile  within  the  city  boundaries,  and  is 
a beautifully  romantic  tract,  and  well  suited  for  a 
national  public  park.  The  two  views  speak  louder 
than  words.  The  land  cost  nearly  $25,000,  and  to 
March  31,  1898,  the  total  charges  for  purchase  and 
improvement  amounted  to  about  $120,000. 

Birch  Fields  park  has  an  area  of  over  32  acres. 
It  is  laid  out  in  large  stretches  of  v/ell  kept  grass 
swards,  with  a view  to  giving  the  greatest  facilities 
for  tennis,  cricket,  football,  bowling,  male  and  fe- 
male gymnasia,  etc.  The  whole  area  is  surrounded 
with  an  ornamental  border  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Cost  to  March  31,  1898,  $122,300. 

Gorton  park  is  16  acres  in  extent.  It  has  bowl- 
ing green,  male  and  female  gymnasia,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  laid  out  for  playground,  cricket,  foot- 
ball, etc.,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  an  or- 
namental border  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Cost 
to  March,  31,  1898,  $141,500. 

In  all  including  the  six  parks  mentioned  above, 
Manchester  possesses  32  parks  and  recreation 
grounds,  including  the  “Brookdale  Estate,”  a 45 
acre  private  property,  recently  purchased,  and  a 
design  for  the  improvement  of  which  by  Mr.  Lamb 


and  which  he  has  kindly  forwarded,  has  been  pro- 
visionally approved.  It  cost  $132,500  and  the 
committee  has  voted  $62,500  for  laying  it  out.  It 
lies  principally  within  the  city’s  boundaries. 

The  areas  of  the  smaller  parks  not  previously 
described  range  between  19  acres  and  the  fraction 
of  an  acre,  and  are  generally  well  distributed. 

Among  the  larger  are;  Lewis  recreation  grounds, 
19  acres,  principally  for  physical  recreation.  Higher 
Crumpsall,  12  acres,  shrubberies  and  recreation. 
Openshaw,  over  7 acres,  gravel  space  for  recreation, 
gymnasia  for  both  sexes,  and  bowling  green. 
Cheetham  park,  over  5 acres,  ornamental  gardens, 
gymnasia,  bowling,  tennis  and  recreation.  Ard- 
wick  green,  over  5 acres,  similar  in  character  to 
foregoing.  Harpurhey,  over  3 acres,  gravel  space 
for  recreation,  shrubberies  and  gymnasia. 

And  these  descriptions  will  fairly  apply  through- 
out the  remaining  tracts  of  the  system.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  observed  that  physical  exercise  is 
considered  of  very  high  importance  in  the  laying 
out  of  an  English  city’s  park  system,  and  this  point 
is  receiving  very  close  consideration  by  the  author- 
ities in  this  country.  Physical  recreation  has  in 
the  main,  both  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools  and  public  parks  been  neglected,  or  only 
an  apology  for  such  healthful  requirements  estab- 
lished. Of  course  there  are  some  striking  excep- 
tions, but  physical  recreation  for  the  masses  has 
been  overlooked. 

On  March  31,  1898,  the  whole  system  of  parks 
comprised  some  3263^  acres,  which  up  to  that  date 
had  cost  the  corporation  approximately  $1,839,500. 

Some  valuable  suggestions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  particulars  regarding  the  Municipal 
Nursery,  contributed  by  Mr.  Lamb:  “The  atmos- 
phere of  Manchester  being  so  polluted,  more  so 
perhaps  than  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  with 
smoke,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  fumes,  a 
fair  amount  of  foliage  and  vegetation  generally,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  constant  renewals  and  ap- 
plications. Under  these  circumstances  the  parks 
committee  found  it  very  expensive  to  keep  the 
parks  at  anything  approaching  a medium  standard 
of  efficiency  in  respect  to  vegetation,  and  they 
therefore  decided  to  initiate  a new  departure  in  mu- 
nicipal progress,  viz:  to  grow  their  own  trees  and 
shrubs.  For  this  purpose  they  rented  a few  acres 
of  land  from  the  Cleansing  committee  of  the  corp- 
oration as  an  experiment,  the  land  in  question  be- 
ing raw  bog,  part  of  an  estate  purchased  by  that 
department  lor  the  purpose  of  using  up  the  towns 
refuse,  and  so  well  has  it  answered  the  purpose, 
that  the  parks  department  have  now  a nursery  of 
65  acres,  all  stocked  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  various 
stages  of  growth  coming  on  in  relays  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  parks  as  may  be  required,  as  well  as  for 
equiping  newgparks  and  recreation  grounds,  twenty 
of  which  have  been  laid  out  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years.  ^The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  sup- 
plied for  furnishing  purposes  from  the  nursery  last 
year  was  20,250  trees  and  shrubs,  and  40,000  her- 
baceous plants.  This  does  not  include  the  bedding 
plants  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  parks  in 
preceding  pages. 

“A  special  feature  in  the  nursery  is  the  grow- 
ing ot  suitable  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  in  tubs, 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  squares  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  etc. , where  it  is  impracticable  to 
plant  trees,  in  the  city. 

“During  the  summer  months  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  of  these  are  placed  in  the  city  every  year, 
which  is  the  means  of  giving  a refreshing  relief  to 
the  eye  and  mind  of  the  thousands  of  busy  toilers 
whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the  dreary  surroundings  of 
bricks  and  mortar  inseparable  from  city  life. 

“I  have  already  referred  to  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Manchester,  it  will  therefore  be 
readily  understood  that  the  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  will  succeed,  (in  some  measure,)  un- 
der such  conditions  are  extremely  limited,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  such  available  varieties  that  are 
reared  in  the  corporation  nursery.  There  are: 
Laburnums,  Ash,  Birch,  Sycamore,  Lime,  Phila 
delphus.  Poplars  of  varieties.  Elders  of  varieties 
( very  good  for  standing  smoke,)  Privets  of  var'e. 
ties,  (very  good  for  standing  smoke,)  Ribes,  Wei- 
gelias.  Willows  of  varieties.  Dogwood  of  varieties, 
Deutzia,  Honeysuckle  (very  good  for  standing 
smoke,)  Rhododendrons  of  varieties  (Cunninghams 
white  and  blush  being  the  two  best  v'arieties  for 
standing  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  and  of 
which  we  raise  many  thousands  from  layers,  ) etc. 
And  the  following  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  in 
varieties,  viz:  Antennaria,  Aubretia,  Asters, 
Aquilegia,  Auriculas,  Antirrhinums,  Campanulas, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Daisies,  Dactylis,  Delphiniums,  Doronicums,  He- 
lianthus.  Iris,  Lysimachia,  Myosotis,  Megesia, 
Penstemons,  Pansies,  Phlox,  Pinks,  Polyanthus, 
Primroses,  Pyrpthrum,  Spireas,  Solidago,  Sweet 
Williams,  Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  Sedums, 
Stocks,  Veronicas,  Wallflowers,  etc. 

Music  is  provided  quite  liberally  in  18  of  the 
parks,  from  one  to  three  times  a week  in  the  sea- 
son. Certain  small  charges  are  made  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts  and  bowling  greens,  and  the 
regulations  governing  the  public  use  of  the  parks 
are  more  or  less  strict  and  are  rigidly  enforced.  The 
policy  of  the  department  is  to  encourage  outdoor 
recreation  for  the  masses. 


HOPE  CEMETERY,  BARRE,|YT.  “ 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  foufld  a plan  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams,  landscape  archi- 
tect, Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  development  of 
Hope  Cemetery,  Barre,  Vt.,  and  upon  which  work 
is  in  progress.  The  site  is  very  picturesque  and 
well  situated  as  to  surface  conditions  for  a cemetery. 
The  approach  by  the  ravine  road  could  hardly  be 
excelled. 

In  his  report  upon  the  proposed  work  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development  on  the  lawn 
plan,  Mr.  Adams  advised  that  the  “avenues  should 
follow  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground  except  at 
sudden  changes  of  grade  at  ridge  or  hollow,  and  the 
valley  lines  indicate  usually  the  best  locations  for 
them.  Vistas  down  the  tree  covered  slopes  will 
add  much  to  the  beauties  of  the  drives,  and  paths 
for  pleasant  walks  can  go  where  drives  cannot. 
Rustic  hand-rails  should  protect  the  steepest 
slopes  where  they  would  be  partly  hidden  by  the 
trees. 

“In  every  section  some  places  should  be  left 
for  planting  trees  and  shrubbery  in  groups  to  har- 
monize with  the  picturesqueness  of  the  natural 
scenery,  and  for  a graceful  background  for  the 
monuments.  No  regular  setting  out  of  trees  along 
avenues  should  be  attempted.” 

The  plan  shows  the  general  features  as  pro- 
posed by  the  designer. 

FLOWERING  TREES  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING 

-11. 

It  is  probable  that  no  trees  are  more  strikingly 
showy  for  this  purpose  than  the  double  flowering 
peaches.  These  look  like  huge  bouquets  of  roses 
when  they  bloom.  There  are  several  varieties 
offered  by  many  nurserymen  under  different  names. 
Thus  what  one  dealer  calls  “Persica  vulgaris 
camelliaeflora  plena’’  is  the  same  tree  described  in 
another  catalogue  as  “Amygdalus  Persica,  double- 
flowered  crimson  variety,”  and  in  a third  is  called 
“Persica  communis  sanguinea  flore  pleno.”  This 
is  called  the  “Blood-red  double-flowering  peach,’ ’ 
and  is  the  most  startlingly  vivid  of  all  blossoming 
fruit  trees.  The  pink  variety  is  also  a beautiful 
small  tree  and  there  is  one  that  bears  pure  white 
semi-double  blossoms,  and  another  with  variegated 
flowers,  pink  and  white.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  ornamental  than  groups  of  these  trees  in  early 
May  when  their  effects  of  bright  coloring  contrast- 
ed with  the  fresh  green  grass  are  unsurpassed  in 
brilliancy  by  anything  that  flowers  at  the  same 
time.  Not  a green  leaf  has  yet  appeared  upon 
their  branches  when  they  flower.  I have  seen 
them  in  situations  where  they  stood  in  full  relief 
against  a background  of  tall  evergreens  and  here 
the  effect  was  superb. 
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We  have  planted  a number  of  these  trees  in  the 
grove  in  different  positions.  They  are  said  to  be 
short  lived  as  most  peaches  are.  Ours  are  now  ten 
years  old.  The  very  finest  and  largest  died  sud- 
denly last  summer  but  all  the  others  are  doing 
well.  One  of  them  suffered  very  much  from  leaf- 
curl  when  it  was  small  and  I was  afraid  it  would 
contaminate  the  others  but  it  did  not  as  it  was 
planted  apart  from  the  rest,  and  it  has  in  great 
measure  outgrown  the  disease,  though  still  slightly 
affected  by  it.  These  peaches  have  to  be  watched 
for  borers  just  like  fruit  peaches.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  suffer  from  the  yellows  or  not.  Mine 
are  quite  healthy. 

Cherries  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  the 
peaches,  some  varieties  a little  earlier  and  some 
later,  and  all  are  very  ornamental  when  in  flower. 
Old  trees  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Tartarian 
sometimes  grow  very  large  and  look  when  out  of 
flower  more  like  forest  than  fruit  trees.  We  have 
one  of  these  old  giants  planted  north  of  the  house 
which  it  overtops.  It  is  at  least  forty  years  old 
and  is  in  full  vigor,  showing  no  appearance  of 
decay.  This  tree  blossoms  in  April  and  is  a fine 
sight  for  several  days  covered  with  soft  cloudy 
masses  of  bloom. 

Even  earlier  by  a day  or  two  is  the  beautiful 
Japanese  Weeping  Cherry.  I know  no  weeping 
tree  that  is  so  graceful,  so  Japanesque,  if  I may 
coin  a word,  in  effect  as  this  tree.  There  is  noth- 
ing tame  in  its  symmetry  as  there  is  in  the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  for  instance,  but  it  has  an  artistic 
irregularity  of  outline  far  more  effective.  Its  limbs 
take  on  all  sorts  of  odd  contortions  and  pictur- 
esque loopings  and  queer  upward  quirks  but  all 
end  in  a downward  sweep  and  are  clothed  in  flow- 
ering time  with  rosy  pink  blossoms  down  to  the 
tips.  These  flowers  have  narrower,  more  pointed 
petals  than  those  of  the  fruit  cherries. 

My  specimen  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height  and 
its  slender  branches  touch  the  ground  on  one  side 
only.  It  is,  when  in  bloom,  like  a fountain  with 
pink  spray. 

There  are  a great  many  kinds  of  flowering 
cherries.  Another  weeping  Japanese  variety  has 
white  flowers,  and  there  is  the  dwarf  weeping 
cherry  which  has  to  be  grafted  standard  high  and 
is  pretty  for  small  lawns.  Then  there  are  the  wild 
cherries,  sand  cherries  and  bird  cherries,  all  orna- 
mental and  particularly  desirable  for  copses  and 
plantations  where  a natural  effect  is  desired  and 
the  double-flowering  ones  might  seem  out  of  place. 

But  near  buildings  and  in  parks  and  private 
grounds  no  trees  are  more  ornamental  than  Sie- 
bold’s  double-flowering  cherries,  which  come  in 
two  varieties,  the  white  and  rose-tinted.  These 


do  not  seem  to  make  large  trees.  Mine  seem  to 
have  stopped  growing  and  are  only  ten  feet  in 
height  but  probably  they  do  better  elsewhere.  The 
blossoms  completely  cover  the  branches  and  they 
bloom  later  than  other  cherries  and  remain  longer 
in  perfection.  These  are  most  effective  in  groups 
of  several  planted  together  and  quite  near  a path 
or  in  some  conspicuous  position  where  their  beauty 
will  show  to  best  advantage. 

Pears  are  not  planted  for  ornament  as  much  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  In  habit  of  growth  they  are 
often  very  graceful,  many  of  them  having  pendent 
branches  which  gives  them  a picturesque  appear- 
ance. Old  pear  trees  sometimes  attain  to  large 
size  and  fine  form.  Both  in  flower  and  in  fruit 
these  trees  are  ornamental  and  they  color  richly  in 
the  fall  retaining  their  foliage  until  late  in  the 
season. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Medlar  trees  with  their 
large  white  flowers  and  handsome  foliage,  yet  how 
seldom  they  are  seen  in  ornamental  gardening. 

Pyrus  salicifolia  argentea  is  a beautiful  little 
tree  with  narrow  silvery  leaves  and  clusters  of  white 
flowers  with  rose-colored  stamens,  I see  that 
some  nurserymen  are  beginning  to  offer  some  of 
the  rarer  flowering  trees  described  in  my  last 
article  which  have  hitherto  been  scarce  and  hard  to 
procure.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  Prunus  myro- 
balana  flore  roseo  pleno,  Amygdalus  communis 
flore  roseo  pleno,  which  is  a large  double -flower- 
ing almond,  also  Amygdalus  Davidiana  in  both 
pink  and  white  varieties,  at  moderate  prices.  The 
taste  for  such  things  is  growing  and  the  free  use  of 
them  makes  parks  and  home  grounds  ideally  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Mountain  Ash  is  a pretty  little  tree,  orna- 
mental in  foliage,  fruit  and  flower.  There  are  a 
great  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  those  most  com- 
monly planted,  however,  are  the  English  Mountain 
Ash,  Sorbus  aucuparia,  and  the  American,  Sorbus 
Americana. 

Amelanchier  Botryapium  is  a tree  of  many 
names,  Serviceberry,  Shadblow,  Juneberry  and 
Wild  Pear  being  among  the  number.  It  is  the 
beautiful  little  tree  that  whitens  our  woods  and 
copses  early  in  spring,  some  time  before  the  dog- 
woods flower.  It  is  said  to  grow  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  height,  but  I have  not  seen  it  so  large  as 
this.  Here  it  is  a tree  of  remarkably  slow  growth, 
of  slender  shape  and  pretty,  delicate,  narrow- 
petalled  bloom.  It  is  a graceful  little  tree  and 
well  suited  to  the  wilder  parts  of  parks  and  copses. 

I have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  great  family 
of  the  Rosacese,  but  would  defer  the  flowering 
apples  and  crabs  to  another  time. 

Danske  Dandridgc . 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 

PRIZES  FOR  PLANTING. 

Letters  received  by  this  department  indicate  a 
general  desire  for  knowledge  of  specific  methods 
that  have  been  successfully  used  in  developing 
this  popular  means  of  creating  personal  interest  in 
improvement  work. 


I.  Front  and  Side  Yards. 

first  class — EIGHT  PRIZES. 

The  first  class  includes  all  improved  property  where  plant- 
ing has  been  done  previously. 

second  class — eight  prizes. 

The  second  class  includes  property  where  little  or  no 
planting  has  been  done  previously,  the  greatest  improvement 
in  appearance  to  be  considered  with  other  features. 

2.  Back  Yards. 

For  the  best  kept  back  yards,  whether  lawns,  shrubs, 
flowers  or  vegetables.  General  neatness  of  yard  and  surround- 
ings and  condition  of  lawn,  trees  and  vines  to  be  considered. 
first  class — EIGHT  PRIZES. 

The  first  class  includes  all  improved  property  where  plant- 
ing has  been  done  previously. 

SECOND  CLA.SS — EIGHT  PRIZES. 

The  second  class  includes  property  where  improvement 


FRONT  YARDS. 

N.  C.  R.  Prize  Contest.  Hardy  Shrubs  and  .\nnuals. 


The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  in  such  matters  has  been  widely  and 
favorably  commented  upon,  but  this  phase  of  it  has 
not,  it  is  believed,  been  as  fully  exploited  as  its 
excellent  results  deserve.  The  following  detailed 
list  of  prizes  and  conditions  explains  itself,  is  full 

of  suggestion  and  should  prove  helpful: 

No  one  wfill  be  permitted  to  havg  more  than  one  first  prize. 
He  may,  however,  take  lower  prizes 'in  more  than  one  division. 

Entries  must  be  made  before  June  15,  1900,  on  blanks 
which  may  be  obtained  of  the  South  Park  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. In  cases  of  question  as  to  the  class  to  which  property 
may  belong,  the  judges  will  decide. 


has  not  been  attempted  in  the  past,  the  prizes  going  to  those 
showing  the  greatest  improvement. 

3,  Vine  Planting. 

For  the  most  artistic  effect  of  vines  on  houses,  verandas, 
outbuildings,  fences,  posts  or  summer  arbors.  Arrangement, 
design  and  condition  to  be  considered. 

FIRST  CLASS — SIX  PRIZES. 

The  first  class  includes  Boston  ivy,  akebia,  clematis,  honey 
suckle,  grape  and  other  permanent  vines. 

SECOND  CL-VSS — SIX  PRIZES. 

The  second  class  includes  morning  glories,  moonflow'ers 
and  other  annuals. 

4,  Window  and  Porch  Boxes. 

For  the  most  artistic  effect.  Arrangement,  box  design 
and  condition  of  plants  to  be  considered. 
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PORCH  BOXIOS — SIX  PRIZES. 

5,  Boys’  Vegetable  Gardens. 

TEN  PRIZES. 

Care  of  grounds,  quality  and  quantity  of  product  and  atten- 
tention  to  duty  to  be  considered. 

6.  Vacant  Lots. 

SIX  PRIZES. 

General  neat  and  attractive  condition  of  lot,  trees,  fences 
and  surroundings  to  be  considered. 

7,  Best  Planted  Premises  Along  Railroads, 

FIVE  PRIZES. 

For  the  be.st  planted  yards,  whether  front  or  back,  adjoin- 
ing any  of  the  steam  railroads  leading  into  Dayton.  The  yards 
must  be  within  view  of  passenger  trains  as  they  pass  through 
the  city,  Artist'c  arrangement,  condition  of  lawn  and  borders, 
cleanliness  and  general  appearance  of  houses,  fences,  walks, 
trees,  vines  and  lawns  to  be  considered. 

Special  Prizes. 

The  Outdoor  Art  committee  of  the  Woman’s  Guild  offers  a 
prize  for  the  best  floral  division  between  yards. 

Twenty  prizes  by  the  South  Park  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, one  each  in  the  twenty  South  Park  districts,  for  the  best 
general  appearance  between  the  centers  of  street  and  alley. 


B.VECONY  BOX. 

N.  C.  R.  Prize  Cmtest.  Begonias,  Asparagus  Sprengeri  (feath- 
ery trailing  plant)  in  box.  Permanent  and  annual  vines 
on  house. 

An  official  of  the  company  says  that  in  judg- 
ing the  prize  yards  “a  basis  of  thirty  points  is 
taken,  divided  as  follows:  Ten  points  for  the 


general  condition  of  the  yards,  ten  for  the  artistic 
arrangements  of  the  shrubs  and  vines,  and  ten  for 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  shrubs  and  vines. 


A home  improved  with  vines. 

Public  School  Contest,  Cartharge,  Mo.  Moon  Vine  on  front 
veranda.  Size  when  set  out  6 inches.  Price  8 cents.  Ma- 
deira vines  on  front  of  house  to  the  right  < f the  veranda. 
Dr}'  tubers  planted  in  spring.  Price  20  cents.  Japanese 
Morning  Glories  on  front  of  house  beyond  the  Madeira 
vines.  Seed  sown  in  spring.  Price  5 cents. 

Twenty-eight  was  the  highest  per  cent,  reached 

this  year.” 

* * * 

At  Carthage,  Mo.,  a town  having  already  a 
more  than  local  celebrity  in  the  matter  of  attract- 
ive appearance,  there  was  held  this  year  the  first  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  “vine,  flower  and 
vegetable  contest”  open  only  to  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  given  credit  for  originating  this  admir- 
able movement  and  to  him  are  due  thanks  for  the 
following  information: 

Prizes  and  Rules  Governing  Contests. 

I.  BOYS’  vegetable  gardens — SIX  PRIZES. 

Space  limited  to  two  square  rods.  Each  contestant  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  judges  with  a plan  of  plot  showing  size  of 
beds,  and  a list  of  what  was  planted;  also  a brief  written  history 
of  the  garden.  In  making  awards,  quantity  and  quality  of 
vegetables  and  attention  to  business  to  be  considered. 

II.  GENERAL  VINE  planting — FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRIZE  IN 
EACH  SCHOOL. 

-Award  to  be  made  for  the  greatest  improveme7it  in  the 
appearance  of  the  home  by  the  artistic  use  of  vines  (all  to  be 
grown  from  seeds,  dry  tubers  or  small  plants  sown  or  set  out 
this  year)  on  houses,  verandas,  outbuildings,  fences  or  slumps. 

III.  aster  GROWING — FIVE  PRIZES. 

The  best  aster  bed,  size  5x10  feet.  Judges  to  decide  every- 
thing. No  conditions. 

IV.  -VSTER  BOUQUET — FOUR  PRIZES. 

The  best  bouquet  made  from  the  children’s  beds. 

All  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  contest  except  the  children  of  profes- 
sional gardeners  or  florists.  Children  were  urged 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  older  members  of  their 
families,  the  intention  being  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  all  in  the  growth  of  flowers. 
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Supt.  Stevens  states  that  prompted  by  the 
experience  of  this  year,  the  following  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  rules  will  be  made,  viz;  (i  ) 
Winners  of  first  prizes  this  year  will  be  excluded 
from  the  next  contest.  (2)  Only  one  entry  will 
be  allowed  in  any  family,  and  (3)  two  complete 
sets  of  prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  contest,  viz,: 

( a)  one  for  those  who  have  access  to  city  water, 
and  (b)  one  for  those  who  are  out  of  reach  of 
hydrants. 

In  the  vegetable  contest  a number  of  the  boys 
raised  a second,  and  some  even  a third  crop — the 
latter  being 
limited  to  tur- 
nips, radishes 
and  in  a single 
case  (that  of 
the  first  prize 
winner)  beans. 

Fully  1,500 
boys  and  girls 
started  into  the 
contest  in  the 
spring,  but  for 
one  reason  and 
another  drop- 
ped out  until 
only  300  re- 
mained. 

The  regular 
and  several 
special  prizes, 
aggregating  in 

money  value  stump  covered  with  cypress. 

nearly  $100.00,  Public  School  Contest,  Carthage,  Mo. 
were  awarded  seed  sown  ip  spring.  Pre- 

at  the  exercises 
that  closed  the 
contest  and  which  took  the  appropriate  form  of  a 
wild  flower  and  fruit  exhibit  with  a suitable  pro- 
gram, and  amid  an  inspiring  display  of  the  wealth 
of  the  woods  as  found  in  that  truly  beautiful  coun- 
try— southwest  Missouri. 


sumably  the  little  maid  points  with 
pride  to  the  very  pretty  result  of  her 
own  w'ork. 


NOTES. 


The  Rural  Improvement  Association,  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  pays  children  for  gathering  the  eggs  and 
destroying  the  nests  of  the  tent  caterpillar  which 
has  been  very  destructive  in  that  city.  This  move 
might  profitably  be  introduced  in  many  other 
places  to  the  immediate  end  of  disposing  of  ob- 
jectionable insects  and  to  the  further  advantage 
of  interesting  and  instructing  children  in  such  mat- 
ters. Public  interest  would  also  be  aroused  by 
this  protective  measure  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
improvement  society  demonstrated  among  all 
classes. 


Miss  Mary  A.  A.  Prentiss,  the  secretary  of  this 
association,  also  reports  that  from  800  to  1000 
trees  along  public  highways  have  been  tagged  for 
preservation  by  their  society  since  its  organization 
in  1886.  Tags  for  this  purpose  are  provided  by 
the  state.  This  is  another  form  of  improvement 
work  that  is  unknown  in  the  middle  west  and  one 
that  well  deserves  to  be  noted. 

* * m 

The  City  Improvement  Society  of  Greeley, 
Colo.,  offers  prizes  for  well-kept  premises,  flower 
gardens  and  lawns  and  in  other  ways  gives  evi- 
dence of  making  a vigorous  campaign  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  cleanliness,  healthfulness  and  beauty  of 
the  city. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society,  of  Williams- 
ton.  Mass.,  and  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Improvement 
Society  both  offer  prizes  for  the  planting  and  care 
of  trees. 

* * 

From  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray,  president  of  the  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society  of  Stephenville,  Texas, 
comes  the  report  that  her  society  this  year  offered 
prizes  for  the  neatest  back  yard,  prettiest  front 
yard,  best  sidewalks,  and  best  bed  of  flowers 
arranged  by  school  children.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  custom  of  prize  giving  is  spreading  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is  found  to  be  a good  plan  for 
interesting  individuals  in  the  work  of  associations 
and  is  an  all  round  paying  investment. 

Mr.  L.  Woolverton,  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
(Canada)  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  says  that 
there  are  no  improvement  associations  proper  in 
his  province  but  that  their  work  is  to  a certain 
extent  undertaken  by  local  horticultural  societies. 
The  government  grant  to  these  societies  is  said  to 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  equally  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  general  public  in 
floriculture  and  arboriculture.  These  societies 
distribute  seeds  and  young  plants  among  school 
children  on  condition  that  they  will  make  an  ex- 
hibit ot  the  resulting  plants  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer exhibition.  They  also  give  prizes  to  indi- 
viduals for  well  kept  gardens  and  even  undertake 
to  lay  out  certain  parts  of  public  parks. 

* * * 

Miss  Bessie  A.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Improvement  Society,  reports  that  in  the 
spring  of  1900  the  society  distributed  1,180  pack- 
ages of  flower  seeds,  giving  ten  to  each  of  118 
children  of  the  public  schools.  They  then  offered 
prizes  as  follows:  $10  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  a yard  facing  any  steam  railroad,  and  two 
$10,  two  $S,  two  $2  and  five  $i  prizes  for  the 
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greatest  yard  improvement  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

Some  such  plan  as  this  should  be  followed  in 
many  towns  and  would  doubtless  be  productive  of 
excellent  results  in  exciting  comment  and  interest. 
It  would  be  especially  to  the  advantage  of  railroad 
towns  to  use  every  legitimate  effort  to  induce  resi- 
dents to  improve  the  appearance  of  grounds  facing 
on  railway  rights  of  way  which  are  notoriously 
neglected  and  unsightly. 

Improvement  societies  using  their  influence  to 
so  alter  for  the  better  the  railway  rights  of  way 
passing  through  their  towns,  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  secure  the  aid  of  railway  companies  in 
doing  larger  work  along  similar  lines  after  such  de- 
monstration of  their  interest  and  influence. 

Prizes  for  vine  planting  on  old  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  facing  on  railway  rights  of  way  should 
result  in  a wonderful  amelioration  of  the  squalor 
and  general  unsightliness  that  usually  line  a rail- 
road the  moment  corporation  limits  are  entered. 

F.  C.  S. 

A SUMMER  SCENE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  visitor  to  Europe  who  includes  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  his  tour,  and  all  should  do  this,  will  find 
there  many  plants  flourishing  which  he  will  not 
find  hardly  anywhere  else  in  England,  and  this, 
should  he  be  one  familiar  with  horticulture,  will 
give  him  a very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  In  the 
illustration  accompanying  these  notes  there  are, 
for  instance,  two  or  three  kinds  which  will  not  give 
satisfaction  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  are  three  “vines,” 
English  ivy.  Yellow  Banksian  rose  and  Edwardsia 
microphylla,  the  New  Zealand  laburnum.  This 
has  yellow,  pea  shaped  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae.  It  is  classed  as  So- 
phora  by  late  authorities.  It  is  not  a vine,  but 
needing  protection  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
doing  well  when  grown  to  a wall,  it  is  often  found 
in  places  where  vines  are  looked  for. 

The  lovely  Banksian  rose  is  not  hardy  enough 
for  use  here,  excepting  in  the  southern  states. 

The  little  girl  nearest  the  dwelling  is  hiding 
behind  a fine  bush  of  the  beautiful  Leycesteria 
formosa.  It  is  a distinct  a-nd  interesting  plant,  and 
one  which,  fortunately,  will  live  out  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia,  and  no  doubt  still  further  if  protected 
at  the  root.  And  as  the  shoots  from  the  ground 
flower  freely  in  late  summer,  there  is  but  little  loss 
in  permitting  the  tops  to  be  frozen  down.  I have 
seen  fine  plants  of  it  in  the  public  grounds  at 
Washington,  D,  C.,  as  well  as  smaller  ones  in  the 
gardens  of  Philadelphia.  The  flowers  are  in  droop- 


ing racemes,  are  white,  tinged  with  purple,  and  are 
followed  by  berries  of  a purplish  color  which  are 
as  pretty  as  the  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  the  tem- 
perate Himalayas. 

Hardly  visible  by  the  side  of  the  Leycesteria  is 
a New  Zealand  plant,  Cordyline  indivisa,  a plant 
not  unlike  a dracaena  in  appearance,  and  generally 
found  here  in  collections  of  indoor  plants. 

Quite  close  to  the  dwelling,  its  branches  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  top,  will  be  seen  a vigorous 
young  tree  of  the  Australian  Blue  Gum,  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus.  This  ornamental  and  valuable  tim- 
ber tree  is  not  reliably  hardy  even  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  can  stand  but  a degree  or  two  of  frost 
without  injury.  The  wood  of  this  and  other  Euca- 
lyptus is  very  hard,  besides  that  a tincture  from  its 
bark  and  leaves  finds  a place  in  druggists’  lists. 


A SUMMER  SCENE  IN  THE  ISEE  OF  WIGHT,  ENGEAND. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  sown  indoors  in  March,  the 
seedlings  planted  out  of  doors  in  May,  give  highly 
ornamental  plants  six  to  eight  feet  high  by  autumn. 

On  the  left  of  the  building  is  a good  sized 
shrub  of  pomegranate.  This  is  hardy  there,  as  in 
fact,  it  is  here  to  some  extent.  Though  flowering 
there  it  does  not  bear  fruit,  the  summer  not  being 
warm  enough.  In  our  southern  states  it  perfects 
fruit,  and  this  fruit  sometimes  finds  its  way  to 
northern  markets.  But  while  passably  well  flav- 
ored they  are  not  of  the  melting  sweetness  of  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Selim’s  table,  as  described 
in  “The  Light  of  the  Harem”: 

“The  board  wa.s  spread  with  fruits  and  wine, 

With  grapes  of  gold,  like  those  that  shine 
On  Casbin’s  hills;  pomegranates  full 
Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears 
.■\nd  sunniest  apples  that  Caubul 
In  all  its  thousand  gardens  bears.” 
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The  “tree”  yucca  in  the  picture  is  gloriosa. 
There  are  other  tree  yuccas  but  this  and  its  varie- 
ties are  the  only  hardy  ones  for  England  and,  I 
may  add,  for  warmer  parts  of  the  northern  states. 
It  is  hardy  in  Pennsylvania,  though  but  few 
planters  appear  to  know  it.  Were  it  not  to  flower 
it  would  get  very  tall  in  time,  but  after  a few  years 
growth  it  produces  a flower  spike  from  the  apex  of 
its  growth  and  this  arrests  its  growth  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  a side  shoot,  or  two  or  more  shoots,  are 
made.  These  grow  on  for  a few  years,  when  they 
in  turn  flower  and  other  side  shoots  appearing,  a 
shrubby  small  tree  is  made  in  time.  The  panicles 
are  sometimes  six  feet  in  height,  and  when  the  lily- 
like white  flowers  are  expanded  there  is  a beauti- 
ful sight.  The  flowers  come  in  August,  some- 
times later,  in  Pingland,  at  times  so  late  that  they 
fail  to  perfect  themselves  before  winter  comes. 
This  yucca  behaves  strangely  in  our  northern 
states.  It  rarely  makes  a trunk  as  it  does  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  the  illustration  shows  it.  When  three 
or  four  years  old  and  just  as  it  begins  to  make  a 
trunk,  it  flowers.  This  starts  out  the  side  shoots, 
and  these  shoots  in  turn  flower  soon,  so  that  no 
trunk  is  made.  I suggest  that  in  England  it  does 
not  flower  for  many  years — as  its  straight  trunk 
proves— and  thus  it  forms  the  trunk.  May  it  not 
be  that  our  great  heat  brings  on  fructification  at  a 
much  earlier  age?  We  get  the  flowers  but  not  the 
trunk. 

The  children  and  attendants  are  those  of  an 
American  family  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
place  last  summer,  and  to  one  of  whom.  Miss  Gert- 
rude Wheeler,  I am  indebted  for  the  photograph. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


THE  NORFOLK  ISLAND  PlNE 
ARAUCARIA  EXCELS  A. 

ONIFERS  number  some  rarely 
beautiful  specimens.  Arau- 
caria Excelsa  is  curious  and 
handsome.  An  evergreen,  it 
is  catalogued  as  “Christmas 
Tree  Palm’’  and  “Star  Palm.’’  It  is  not  a palm  at 
all,  but  is  so  called  partly,  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  grown  in  tubs  for  conservatories  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  for  out  door  decorative  pur- 
poses, along  with  Cocos  Weddeliana,  Areca  Lutes- 
cens,  Kentia  Balmoreana,  Latania  Borbonica  and 
other  palms  and  cycads.  They  ornament  the  green 
house  during  the  winter  months  and  for  park  or 
garden  ornamentation  are  not  excelled  in  summer. 

The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  derives  its  fanciful 
names  of  “Christmas”  and  “Star  Palm”  mainly 
from  the  disposition  of  the  leaves.  They  grow  in 


whorls,  star-shaped  in  the  divisions,  broad  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  a pointed  terminus,  and  all  spread- 
ing out  in  flat  form.  These  whorls  grow  one  above 
the  other,  the  newly  formed  one,  just  starting 
growth,  making  a bract  on  the  top  of  the  shrub  or 
tree.  It  is  used  as  a Christmas  tree,  from  its  for- 
mation, so  neat,  so  beautiful  and  seemingly  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  tapers,  tinsels 
and  bon-bons.  Too  rare  and  costly  to  be  cut,  how- 
ever, for  Christmas  tree,  the  Araucaria  is  grown  in 
tubs,  year  by  year  increasing  in  height.  Like  all 
evergreens  it  makes  deliberate  growth.  One 
whorl  a year  is  about  the  average.  A tree  that 


THE  NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE,  4ra i/caria  E.xccba. 

In  the  conservatory  from  three  to  ten  years  growth. 

numbers  five  or  seven  whorls  is  at  its  best  appear- 
ing. The  leaf  construction  is  so  beautiful,  unique 
and  striking  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  As  said 
before,  each  leaf  is  flat-spreading,  like  one  point  of 
a star,  ready  for  upholding  light  and  fanciful  Christ- 
mas gifts.  And  the  leisurely  growth,  year  by  year, 
keeps  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  within  desired  pro- 
portions. A two  or  three  year  old  plant  to  start 
with,  will  be  handsome  and  graceful  in  size  for  five 
or  seven  years  to  come,  in  apartments  where  such 
decorative  plants  occupy  posts  of  honor. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  easily  cared  for, 
not  subject  to  diseases  nor  attacks  of  insects,  nor  is 
it  sensitive  to  cold  as  applied  to  hard-wood,  hot- 
house plants.  Native  of  far  southern  lands,  way 
down  in  and  near  Queens  land,  this  is  a tropical 
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conifer.  The  climate  of  Southern  California  suits 
its  admirably. 

At  Santa  Barbara  the  trees  grow  150  feet  high, 
which  is  the  reported  height  of  the  trees  in  their 
native  habitat.  In  Florida  they  grow  only  in  the 
extreme  southern  borders.  Very  light  frosts  do 
not  affect  them,  but  even  a light  freeze  is  fatal. 

Strictly  a pine,  a conifer,  balsamic  in  odor, 
dark,  rich  green  in  color,  the  leaf  construction  is 
yet  more  beautiful  than  is  seen  in  any  tree  of  its 
kind  or  kindred.  Twice  pinnate,  each  narrow  di- 
vision, from  the  mid-rib  is  crinkled  and  creped, 
like  the  beautiful,  dark  green  moss  on  brooksides. 
It  crunches  in  the  hand  like  crepe  paper,  but  re- 
bounds with  the  wiry  strength  of  a true  pine.  A 
singular,  but  fascinating  combination  of  strength 
and  delicacy  is  shown  in  the  unique  fern-like  foli- 
age of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine. 

At  a glance,  it  seems  as  if  a breath  would  start 
the  frond  like  leaves  to  trembling,  whereas  the  mid- 
rib is  as  strong  and  firm  as  iron  wood,  and  the  sub- 
divisions are  each  on  a strong,  wiry  mid-rib,  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  delicate,  indeed  ideal  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  a powerful  tree  when  grown  to  full  size, 
and  a very  sturdy,  self  sustaining  plant  when  from 
medium  to  small. 

The  Horticultural  Hall,  New  Orleans,  has  them 
of  varying  sizes,  and  they  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive plants  in  the  large  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
rare  plants. 

The  maximum  of  beauty  and  perfection  is  ob- 
tained by  following  the  formula  of  the  New  Orleans 
Horticultural  Hall.  They  keep  the  plants  in  tubs, 
under  glass,  from  fall  to  spring  and  decorate  the 
most  conspicuous  points  with  them,  out  in  the  park 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  months. 

In  private  collections  the  same  formula  is  fol- 
lowed. The  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  enhanced  by 
exquisite  cleanliness.  Leaves  constructed  with  the 
crinkled,  curled,  up-turned  edges,  like  these,  are 
calculated  to  collect  dust.  Frequent  spraying  and 
now  and  again  submerging  the  plants  upside  down 
in  water,  cleanses  them,  and  vigorous  shaking 
frees  the  foliage  of  superfluous  moisture  and  fresh- 
ens it  up  like  a plunge  in  the  river,  and  a shaking 
when  out  on  the  bank,  does  a Newfoundland  dog. 

The  florists  use  fir-tree  oil  for  palms  and  pines, 
but  at  home,  the  soapy  water  made  by  Gold  Dust 
washing  powder,  in  a stationary  bath  tub,  or  some 
such  receptacle  that  will  hold  as  much  as  a barrel 
or  enough  to  give  a good  sized  plant  a genuine 
turn-over  and  up-and-down  bath,  shaking  the 
whorls  free  from  the  water  before  setting  it  up  right 
again,  might  learn  the  florists  an  item  of  value 
about  preserving  the  perfect  beauty  of  this,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  conifers. 


There  are  two  other  varieties,  neither  so  beau- 
tiful as  Excelsa,  yet  both  of  them  are  very  attract- 
ive evergreen  conifers.  Araucaria  Bidwelli  is  the 
hardiest,  coarsest  of  them  all,  and  A.  Imbricata  or 
“Monkey  Tree’’  has  needles  or  sharp  pointed 
leaves,  and  whereas  the  Elcelsa  is  velvety,  this  is 
shining  and  varnished  in  appearance. 

G.  T.  Drcnnan. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

When  the  ground  freezes  surely  it  is  time  to 
cover  up  for  winter  such  roses  as  require  it.  These 
are  the  sorts  known  as  everbloomers  in  the  middle 
states.  Further  north  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are 
the  better  for  protection.  Everbloomers  may  be 
cut  back  to  within  a foot  or  less  of  the  ground,  and 
soil,  manure,  leaves,  sawdust  or  any  such  material 
be  placed  over  them. 

One  of  the  best  of  ferns  for  dwellings  in  win- 
ter is  the  common  nephrolepis  tuberosa.  It  flour- 
ishes in  an  atmosphere  which  would  be  death  to 
most  ferns  and  it  is  the  only  good  fern  for  the  lawn 
in  summer.  Set  in  but  partial  shade  it  thrives 
well. 

Plants  in  pots  or  boxes  become  a trouble  in 
winter  because  of  the  water  draining  from  them. 
This  is  remedied  by  having  a tin  or  zinc  lined  box 
placed  along  the  window  shelf  in  which  to  place 
the  plants.  Watering  can  be  attended  to  much 
better  when  this  is  done. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  advocates  that  beds 
of  bulbs  be  permitted  to  freeze  below  the  bulbs 
and  then  be  covered  up  to  prevent  thawing.  The 
opposite  of  this  is  a better  way.  Cover  with  ma- 
nure, leaves  or  like  material  before  the  freezing. 
This  leaves  the  bulbs  in  position  to  carry  on  activ- 
ity of  the  root  all  winter  much  to  their  better- 
ment. 

Inside  roses  intended  for  forcing  should  not  be 
pruned  until  the  forcing  is  about  to  commence, 
otherwise  there  is  a tendency  to  make  new  growth 
as  soon  as  pruned  which  is  undesirable.  P'lorists 
often  start  the  half  of  a rose  house  before  the  other 
half  by  pruning  it. 

The  palm,  Areca  lutescens,  makes  an  excellent 
appearance  in  the  dwelling  house  in  winter.  But 
few  palms  will  do  this.  It  needs  lots  of  fresh 
water  when  in  a warm  room.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  then  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
overwatering  it. 

Forest  leaves  are  the  best  protection  that  can 
be  placed  about  plants  in  winter.  But  a few 
inches  keep  out  frost.  Placed  over  plants  requir- 
ing protection  or  even  such  ones  as  hardy  peren- 
nials, they  are  invaluable.  It  is  well  spent  time  to 
get  together  large  heaps  of  them. 
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It  is  customary  to  continue  the  planting  of 
deciduous  trees  until  the  freezing  of  the  ground 
prevents,  but  it  is  undisputed  that  it  is  better  to 
set  them  early  in  fall.  Early  fall  or  early  spring 
is  better  for  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  evergreen 
or  deciduous. 

The  present  time  sees  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  bereft  of  foliage.  It  is  well  to  remember 
the  colors  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  take  on,  to 
be  of  use  when  plantings  are  contemplated.  The 
sweet  and  the  sour  gum,  oaks,  tulip  poplar,  maples 
and  many  others  have  lovely  shades  of  color,  and 
hardly  one  the  counterpart  of  another. 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  vines  in  the  fall.  First  there  is  the 
variegated  foliage,  and  its  fairly  rapid  growth. 
In  the  last  weeks  of  autumn  the  berries  which 
have  succeeded  the  small  white  flowers  change  to  a 
purple  color,  and  from  this  to  a deep  blue,  and 
often  there  are  green,  purple  and  blue  colored 
flowers  on  the  same  bunch  of  berries. 

The  wild  prairie  rose,  setigera,  is  valued  as 
well  for  its  late  period  of  blooming  as  for  its  bright 
pink  flowers.  The  most  of  the  June  roses  are  out 
of  flower  when  this  comes  in.  For  a time  plants 
were  hard  to  get,  but  large  ones  are  seeding  now, 
which  makes  the  plants  more  plentiful. 

The  work  of  tree  and  shrub  planting  could  be 
much  advanced  in  spring  were  the  stock  on  hand 
early.  Many  believe  it  a decided  advantage  to 
buy  in  the  fall  and  heel  in  the  stock,  covering  it 
almost  entirely  with  soil  for  the  winter. 

Referring  to  an  item  on  the  absence  of  green 
trees  and  flowers  in  cities,  how  much  this  might  be 
bettered  by  the  planting  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  to 
the  walls  of  city  dwellings.  It  would  completely 
change  the  character  of  a city,  and  decidedly  for 
the  better,  and  in  a way  to  better  the  health  of  the 
people. 

Figs  do  very  well  as  garden  bushes  and  are 
now  no  ways  uncommon.  There  are  two  ways  of 
protecting  them  in  winter.  One  is  to  sever  the 
roots  on  one  side,  bending  the  bushes  over  on  the 
other,  prostrate  with  the  ground,  covering  them 
with  six  inches  of  soil.  The  other,  to  dig  up 
entirely  and  bury  underground,  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  spring. 

Nothing  excels  the  Californian  privet  in  the 
way  of  quickly  forming  a hedge,  but  for  a pretty 
fall  display  the  Berberis  Thunbergii  is  unequalled. 
The  neat  foliage  and  bright  red  berries  form  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  the  plant  itself  makes  a 
hedge  of  fine  proportions  with  but  little  trimming. 

Aster  tartaricus  should  be  in  every  garden.  It 
is  an  Asiatic  species,  growing  to  a height  of  six  or 


seven  feet,  bearing  light  blue  flowers  in  the  great- 
est profusion  in  the  last  days  of  autumn.  It  is 
excellent  for  cutting  and  for  the  filling  of  vases. 

Among  late  flowering  fall  shrubs  the  Bud- 
dleia  intermedia  and  B.  variabilis  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  flowers  are  light  pink,  on  long 
racemes.  If  cut  back  well  in  spring  the  shoots 
which  follow  bear  very  vigorous  racemes  of  flowers. 
This  season  these  shrubs  were  still  flowering  when 
freezing  nights  came.  Joseph  McchoJi. 


THE  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  best  thing  about  the  tenth  annual  flower 
show  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Scciely  was  its 
poster.  It  is  the  work  of  Allen  E.  Philbrick,  and 
is  so  good  that  it  is  selling  very  well  as  a picture, 
— a most  unusual  thing  in  the  history  of  advertis- 
ing lithographs,  but  one  that  is  easily  understood 
by  those  who  appreciate  its  delicate  tones  and  har- 
monious colors. 

The  feature  of  real  importance  in  the  Chicago 
show  is  that  it  shall  be  a social  success.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  this  is  reversing  the  correct  se- 
quence; that  the  prime  necessity  should  be  an  artis- 
tic exhibition.  But  this  is  a false  impression.  True, 
an  effort  is  made  to  give  as  attractive  a show  as  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  but  above  that  and  above  every- 
thing, society  must  be  interested,  secured  in  fact. 

So,  at  this  exhibition  there  were  enough  flowers 
to  keep  each  other  company  and  plenty  of  room  for 
society.  The  flowers,  being  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, could  not  look  less  than  charming  with  such 
a setting  as  the  Auditorium  offers,  and  society 
came  in  numbers  either  to  judge  or  watch  its  lead- 
ers judge. 

Table  and  box  decorations,  and  bridal  bouquets 
were  what  interested  the  bulk  of  the  crowds,  though 
the  annual  floral  curiosities  so  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided created  the  usual  excitement.  These  were 
a grafted  chrysanthemum  showing  many  varieties 
on  one  plant,  and  a grafted  geranium  showing  six, 
all  with  their  war  paint  on,  or  at  least  at  war  with 
each  other. 

There  was  a marked  dearth  both  of  chrysanthe- 
mum plants  and  cut  blooms,  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  early  date  of  the  exhibition.  Still  many 
good  flowers  were  shown.  Among  varieties  that 
led  were  Maj.  Bonnaffon,  yellow;  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  F.  h..  Constable  and  Evangeline,  white;  Vi- 
vian Morel,  Mrs.  Perrin  and  Orizaba,  pink;  Geo. 
W.  Childs  and  Intensity,  red;  and  Mongolian 
Prince,  bronze.  Good  blooms  were  also  seen  of 
Mayflower,  Chito,  Modesto,  Pennsylvania,  Lady 
Hanhan,  Snow  Queen,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Ivory, 
the  Bard  and  others. 
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Harry  Eaton,  a white  flower,  carried  off  the 
cup  in  the  seedling  class.  It  has  the  type  and 
general  characteristics  of  its  Wanamaker  ancestry 
but  it  is  larger. 

Mr.  Stromback  has  several  promising  seedling 
chrysanthemums  this  year.  The  two  best  he  has 
named  Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Woodworth,  and  they 
were  on  exhibition  at  this  show.  The  last  received 
considerable  favorable  attention  from  the  growers 
present  and  one  of  them  is  arranging  to  get  a stock 
of  it. 

Carnations  were  unusually  fine  and  abundant 
and  numbers  of  excellent  roses  were  on  exhibition. 
Bassett  and  Washburn  made  their  usual  attractive 
display  of  American  Beauties  and  show'ed  some 
superb  Kaiserins.  They  also  won  first  prize  for  a 
new  rose  “never  exhibited  before’’  with  the  variety 
heretofore  known  as  No.  19,  which  the  originator 
has  christened  Marquis  d’Elita,  and  they  sent  well 
grown  specimens  of  Golden  Gate,  another  new 
rose,  while  Reinbergtook  first  prize  with  the  other 
new  comer  in  roses — Liberty. 

The  new  rose.  Queen  of  Edgely,  proved  a draw- 
ing card,  although  as  shown  here,  apparently  in 
competition  with  the  trophy  it  won  in  the  east,  it  is 
far  from  being  an  impressive  rose.  The  contrast 
between  the  tall  and  sliowy  silver  cup  and  the  me- 
dium-sized and  medium-stemmed  flowers,  was  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  “Queen.”  It  is  far  behind 
its  parent,  the  peerless  American  Beauty,  having 
the  same  tendency  to  fade  on  the  borders  of  the 
petals  and  being  much  paler  in  color,  is  less  able  to 
endure  the  resulting  washed-out  effect.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  specimens  shown  traveled  far  and 
probably  to  their  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  but 
the  blooms  certainly  seemed  deficient  in  substance. 

The  box  decorations  which  occupied  the  lower 
tier  of  boxes  on  either  side,  proved  a pleasing  and 
telling  feature  that  added  greatly  to  the  general 
effect,  which  was  distinctly  good. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  fund  for  the 
Galveston  sufferers  realized  from  the  sale  of  cut 
flowers  generously  donated  by  the  various  growers, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

THE  TREE  WARDEN  LAW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

AN  ACT  TO  CODIFV  AND  AMEND  THE  DAWS  REDATIVE  TO  THE 
PRESERV.VTION  OF  TREES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Every  town  shall  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  town  officers  elect  a tree  warden,  who  shall  serve 
for  one  year  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 
He  may  appoint  such  number  of  deputj'  tree  wardens  as  he 
deems  expedient,  and  may  at  any  time  remove  them  from 
office.  He  and  his  deputies  shall  receive  such  compensation 
for  their  services  as  the  town  may  determine,  and,  in  default 
of  such  det  rminstion,  as  the  selectmen  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  have  the  care  and  control  of  all  public  shade  trees  in  the 
town,  except  those  in  public  parks  or  open  places  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  park  commissioners,  and  of  these  also  he  shall 


take  the  care  and  control  if  so  requested  in  writing  h}’  the  park 
commissioners.  He  shall  expend  all  funds  appropriated  for 
the  setting  out  and  maintenance  of  such  trees.  He  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  such 
trees,  enforced  by  suitable  fines  and  forfeitures,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case,  as  he  may  deem  just  and  expe- 
dient; and  such  regulations,  when  approved  by  the  selectmen 
and  posted  in  two  or  more  public  places  in  the  town,  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  town  by-laws.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
enforce  all  provisions  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  such  trees. 

Section  2.  Towns  may  appropriate  annually  a sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fifty  cents  for  each  of 
its  ratable  polls  in  the  preceding  year,  to  be  expended  by  the 
tree  warden  in  planting  shade  trees  in  the  public  ways,  or  if  he 
deems  it  expedient,  upon  adjoining  land,  at  a distance  not 
exceeding  twenty  feet  from  said  public  ways,  for  the  purpose 
of  shading  or  ornamenting  the  same:  provided,  however,  that 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner  of  such  land  shall  first  be 
obtained.  All  the  shade  trees  within  the  limits  of  any  public 
way  shall  be  deemed  public  shade  trees. 

Section  3.  Whoever,  other  than  a tree  warden  or  his 
deputy,  desires  the  cutting  or  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  public  shade  tree,  may  apply  to  the  tree  warden,  who  shall 
give  a public  hearing  upon  the  application  at  some  suitable 
time  and  place,  after  duly  posting  notices  of  the  hearing  in 
two  or  more  public  places  in  the  town,  and  also  upon  the  said 
tree,  provided,  however,  that  the  warden  may,  if  he  deems  it 
expedient,  grant  permission  for  such  cutting  or  removal,  with- 
out calling  a hearing,  if  the  tree  in  question  is  on  a public  way- 
outside  of  the  residential  part  of  the  town,  the  limits  of  such 
residential  part  to  be  determined  by  the  selectmen.  No  tree 
within  such  residential  part  shall  be  cut  by  the  tree  warden,  ex- 
cept to  trim  it,  or  remov-ed  by  him  without  a hearing  as  aforesaid ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  tree  warden  shall  be  final. 

Section  4.  Tow-ns  may  annually  raise  and  appropriate 
such  sum  of  money  as  they  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  tree  warden  in  exterminating  insect 
pests  within  the  limits  of  their  public  ways  and  places,  and  in 
the  removal  from  said  public  ways  and  places  of  all  trees  and 
other  plants  upon  which  said  pests  natnrally  breed;  provided, 
however,  that  w-here  an  owner  or  lessee  of  real  estate  shall,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  tree  warden,  annually  exterminate  all 
insect  pests  upon  the  trees  and  other  plants  within  the  limits  of 
any  public  way  or  place  abutting  on  said  real  estate,  such  trees 
and  plants  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  5.  Whoever  affixes  to  any  tree  in  a public  way 
or  place  a play -bill,  picture,  announcement,  notice,  advertise- 
ment, or  other  thing,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  or  cuts, 
paints  or  marks  such  tree,  except  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
it  and  under  a written  permit  from  the  tree  warden,  shall  be 
punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  6.  Whoever  w-antonly  injures,  defaces,  breaks  or 
destroys  an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  within  the  limits  of  any 
public  way  or  place  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint,  one 
half  to  the  complainant  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
town. 

Section  7.  Whoever  negligently  or  carelessly  suffers  a 
horse  or  other  beast  driven  by  or  for  him,  or  a beast  belonging 
to  him  and  lawfully  in  a public  way  or  place,  to  break  down, 
injure  or  destroy  a shade  or  ornamental  tree  within  the  limits 
of  said  public  way  or  place,  or  whoever  negligently  or  wilfully 
by  any  other  means  breaks  down,  injures  or  destroys  any  such 
tree,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  foregoing 
section,  and  shall  in  addition  be  liable  for  all  damages  caused 
thereby. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tree  warden  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections. 

{^Approved  May  4,  iSgg. 
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THE  ADAMS  MONUMENT,  ROCK  CREEK  CEMETERY, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  famous  mortuary  monuments  of  the 
country,  by  reason'of  the' remarkable  figure  which 
constitutes  its  main  feature,  is  the  Adams  monu- 
ment in  Rock  Creek  cemetery,  Washington.  D.  C. 
This  figure  which  was  modelled  by  St.  Gaudens,  is 


The  monument  as  shown  stands  on  a pentagonal 
base  and  forms  one  of  its  sides,  the  statue  facing 
inwards,  while  a granite  seat  constitutes  the  three 
sides  facing  the  figure.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  an  evergreen  hedge,  which  preserves  the  seclu- 
sion and  adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  memo- 
rial. So  secluded  is  it  that  a perfect  photograph 


Photo  by  Bliss  Bros.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

THE  ADAMS  memoriae,  ROCK  CREEK  CEMETERY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS,  SC. 


one  of  the  greatest,  and  as  an  art  critic  puts  it,  one 
of  the  most  terrible  statues  we  have  in  this  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  it.  It  is  called  “Grief” 
by  some,  by  others  “Death.”  It  cannot  be  des- 
cribed. The  sculptor  has  modeled  the  inscrutabil- 
ity of  death,  and  one  can  study  it  and  study  it  and 
the  longer  one  does  so,  the  more  weirdly  fascinat- 
ing it  becomes.  It  appears  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  and  is  a positive  and  negative  to  every  senti- 
ment one  can  suggest  concerning  the  unknown. 


is  impossible  except  in  winter,  when  the  deciduous 
foliage  is  gone.  The  figure  is  seated  on  a boulder- 
like block  of  Quincy  granite  and  the  rest  of  the 
monument  is  of  pink  Milford  granite.  The  shaft 
backing  the  figure  is  highly  polished  and  richly 
carved  with  classic  bands.  The  slab  beneath  the 
figure  is  also  highly  polished.  No  inscription  of 
any  kind,  not  even  a family  name,  serves  to 
inform  the  observer  in  regard  to  it.  In  this  it  is 
silent. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LIX. 

CHENOPODIALES. 

THE  MIRABILIS,  AMARANTHS  AMD  COCCOLOBA 
ALLIANCE. 

Contains  31  tribes,  230  genera  and  2,016  spec- 
ies. A large  proportion  are  humble  and  even 
abominable  weeds. 

Many  of  the  garden  plants  however  are  brilliant 
in  color  or  beautifying  in  form,  especially  as  the 
warm  regions  are  approached. 

The  Apetalous  (or  for  those  who  wish  more 
than  one  term  the  Monochlamydeous)  plants  be- 
gin here.  They  are  distinguished  generally  by  the 
indistinct  character  of  their  floral  envelopes  which 
are  often  mere  leafy  processes  surrounding  the  few 
organs  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  plants. 
A few  of  the  tribes  are  mimetic  and  were  placed  by 
the  older  botanists  such  as  Bartling  and  Brongniart 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dianthi  and  Silenes. 

The  Mirabilicie  have  but  a calyx  which  seems 
a corolla.  The  ovaries  too  are  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely distinct.  Still  there  are  latter  day  botanists 
who  revamp  the  old  ideas  and  deem  it  advisable  to 
distribute  these  plants  among  other  groups  ( even 
Euphorbias  near  the  Hollyhocks,  ) and  regard  them 
as  apetalous  forms  of  polypetalous  plants.  There 
is  nothing  for  the  gardener  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion but  to  adopt  the  system  best  known  in  the 
world— best  adapted  to  landscape  effect — and  aid 
as  he  may  in  perfecting  it.  Mere  provincialism  is 
not  to  be  regarded.  A state  of  isolation  may  be  a 
source  of  strength,  but  not  if  it  ignores  all  around 
it,  and  persistently  strives  after  the  unattainable. 
There  is  no  way  to  restore  the  dead  and  buried 
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generations  of  plants  to  a genealogical  system,  tor 
there  is  no  full  record  of  them.  The  geological 
records  are  merely  suggestive.  Americans  I take 
it,  will  most  conveniently  learn  plants  from  gardens 
as  others  have  done  and  gardens  should  not  be  con- 
tradictory and  confusing. 

Mirahilis  “Marvel  of  Peru”  has  lO  or  12  spec- 
ies of  beautiful  plants  mostly  from  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  The  flowers  open  towards  evening. 


have  a great  range  of  color  from  yellow  and  white, 
to  pink,  red  and  purple,  and  are  often  deliciously 
fragrant.  They  are  perennial,  but  mostly  treated 
as  annuals.  Two  or  three  species  are  found  in 
Texas  and  the  common  “four  o’clock”  is  possibly 
naturalized  there. 

Allionia  is  monotypic  but  variable  in  Western 
North  America,  Cuba,  Venezuela  and  Chili. 

Bongainvtllcea  has  7 or  8 species  from  sub-tropi- 
cal and  tropical  xAmerica.  They  are  mostly  beau- 
tiful and  gorgeous  climbers.  In  the  tropics  they 
are  seen  growing  through  large  trees.  Even  in 
southern  California  some  do  well.  In  central  New 
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Jersey  B.  glabra  does  well  plunged  during  summer, 
and  the  dwarf  form  may  prove  a good  bedder. 
Such  plants  should  be  spurred  in,  lifted  early,  and 
kept  dry  enough  to  be  dormant  during  winter. 
The  large  bracts  are  colored  from  pale  pink  to 
magenta  or  sometimes  dull  red  and  on  large  plants 
are  produced  in  immense  profusion  rendering  the 
genus  a perfect  tropical  glory. 

Abronia  has  10  species  mostly  in  Western  North 
America.  Some  have  shewy  involucres  in  delicate 
shades  of  color  ranging  from  white  through  yellow 
and  orange  to  pink.  Although  perennial  they  are 
often  treated  as  annuals.  Several  show  best  in  the 
evening  or  early  morning,  and  like  many  Pacific 
coast  plants  are  uncommon  in  Atlantic  States  gar- 
dens. 

Illecebrum  seems  to  be  now  regarded  as  mono- 
typic. I.  verticillatum  is  an  insignificant  weed, 
but  the  tribes  Illecebreoe  and  Paronychiem  have 
been  so  bandied  about  between  polypetalae  and 
apetala;  that  they  are  more  and  more  difficult  to 
trace. 
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Paronychia  has  45  species  in  eastern  and  south- 
ern Europe,  western  tropical  Africa,'  and  in  warm 
and  temperate  America.  They  are  mostly  herbs  of 
but  little  merit  ornamentally,  but  the  Algerians 
make  a sort  of  beer  from  one  ol  them. 

Herniaria  has  8 or  10  species  ir>  Europe,  West- 
ern Asia  and  north  and  south  Africa.  Some  have 
been  used  in  carpet  bedding. 

Celosia  is  more  ornamental  and  a highly  appre- 
ciated genus  ot  35  species  found  in  the  tropics  of 
Asia,  America  and  Africa.  The  “Cockscomb” 
and  other  types  are  familiar  ten- 
der annuals,  and  some  are  excel- 
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lent  autumn  flowering  pot  plants.  One  or  two 
shrubby  forms  are  in  the  tropics. 

Amarantus  has  50  species  widely  dispersed  in 
tropical  and  warm  regions.  They  are  mostly  an- 
nuals, some,  both  of  the  foliage  and  flowering  var- 
ieties very  showy,  while  others  are  vile  weeds.  In 
India  two  or  three  are  used  as  pot  herbs,  and  their 
seeds  as  corn  which  is  parched  like  pop-corn.  A. 
caudatus  seems  to  be  one  of  these,  at  any  rate  I 
have  received  seeds  of  it  among  others  but  not  in 
the  variety  of  color  I desired.  A.  bicolor,  A. 
melancholicus,  vars.  and  A.  salicifolius  are  fine  foli- 
age plants,  needing  hot  bed  help  north. 

Achyranthes  has  12  species  in  tropical  and  warm 
regions.  The  plants  under  the  name  in  green- 
houses are  often  Iresines. 

'Telanthcra  “altenanthera”  has  50  species  in  the 
sub-tropical  and  tropical  parts  of  America  and  Af- 
rica. They  are  well-known  carpet  bedding  plants 
which  botanists  tell  us  have  now  found  their  right- 
ful title.  Some  of  the  best  colored  forms  are  best 
propagated  during  the  last  weeks  of  summer. 

Altena^ithera  proper  has  20  species  distributed 
over  the  warm  parts  of  the  world,  with  a species  or 
two  near  the  Mexican  border. 

Goniphrena  “globe- amaranth”  has  70  species. 
Some  South  American  species  are  shrubby,  but  the 
annual,  E.  Indian  G.  globosa  in  variety  is  the  most 
grown. 

Iresine  has  25  species  from  the  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  parts  of  America.  Some  of  those  with 
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highly  colored  red  and  yellow  foliage  are  useful 
plants  for  massing  in  beds.  They  have  a wild  rep- 
resentation in  a few  species  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

Hablitzia  has  i or  2 species  from  the  Caucassus 
and  Asia  minor.  H.  tamnoides  is  an  herbaceous 
climber  of  no  particular  value  except  for  that 
fact. 

Beta  “beet”  is  in  13  species  of  mostly  maritime 
plants  from  western  and  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  Wheni  gardeners  desire  a cheaj) 
highly  colored  foliage  bed  the  “Chilian”  beets  may 
be  commended.  They  are  varieties  of  B.  cicla 
supposed  to  have  developed  their  variegated  qual- 
ity in  Chilian  gardens. 

Atriplex  has  20  species  of  shrubs  and  annuals  in 
temperate  and  warm  regions.  H.  halimus  is  a Tar- 
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tarian  shrub  in  a 
few  varieties.  A. 
canescens  and  a 
few  others  on  the 
Mexican  bound- 
ary are  mealy 
shrubs.  Some  of 
the  annual  forms 
have  highly  colored  foliage,  but  are  not  very  dur- 
able. The  “greasewood,”  sarcobatus,  is  a shrub 
but  rarely  taken  into  gardens. 

Rivinia  is  probably  a monotypic  but  variable 
plant  from  tropical  America  grown  for  its  berries. 

James  MacPherson. 


amaranths  siliciforius. 


An  Expressive  Epitaph. 

Cyclists  occasionally  discover  quaint  and  in- 
teresting items  that  never  meet  the  eye  of  the  or- 
dinary tourist,  who  makes  few  divergencies  from 
the  beaten  track. 

A party  of  Midland  wheelmen  lately  visited  the 
churchyard  of  the  village  of  Enville.  On  one  of 
the  tombstones  they  discovered  the  following  epi- 
taph 

‘‘He  was 

But  words  are  wanting  to  say  what; 

Think  what  a husband  should  be — 

he  was  that ! 

Of  all  the  epitaphs  I have  ever  seen,  read  or 
heard  of,  I think  this  must  be  awarded  the  palm 
for  expressive  originality. — Exchange. 
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ment,  yet  his  grave  is  never  lost.  How  often  we  see  the  men 
we  know  the  least  of  in  life,  the  man  who  has  done  the  least  for 
his  fellow  man,  have  the  greatest  shaft. 

When  a burial  ground  becomes  a stone  yard,  as  is  the  ten- 
dency today,  it  is  time  for  the  superintendent  to  suggest  the 
opposite  rather  than  encourage  it.  I only  ask  our  brother  to 
examine  the  two  views.  No.  i is  Graceland  wiih  its  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  other  a tombstone  yard.  The  quiet  of 
the  one  is  far  more  suggestive  as  “a  last  resting  place;”  an 
earthquake  would  bury  you  so  deep  under  stone  work  in  the 
other  that  the  sound  of  Gabriel’s  trumpet  would  never  reach  you . 

The  park  i?  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  stone  yard. 
The  eminent  judge  who  gives  his  opinion  without  knowing 


PLATE  I. 


Monuments  in  Cemeteries. 

Kan.sa.s  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  9,  1900. 
Editor  Park  ard  Cemetery; 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  valuable  paper.  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery AND  I.ANDSCAi’E  G.ARDENINC.  of  October  on  page  191, 
our  worthy  Brother  Bellett  Lawson  seems  to  have  misunder- 


stood some  of  the  proceedings 
publication  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  work  of  our  con- 
vention. He  will  find  that 
there  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  use  of  a tree  for  a 
marker,  which  would  mem 
to  plant  ten  trees  on  an  ordi- 
nary 20  ft.  by  20  ft.  lot. 

I do  remember  that  a 
tree  was  suggested  for  a 
monument  — but  all  know 
that  an  elm  with  its  branches 
extending  20  feet  to  40  feet 
each  side  would  not  be 
planted  as  a marker  at  the 
head  of  a grave,  or  as  a mon- 
ument on  a 10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
lot  or  a 20  ft.  by  20  ft.  lot — 
but  the  man  who  saves  I500 
to  |5,oooon  a monument  can 
own  ground  enough  to  have 
the  elm  instead  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  Scorgie  of  Boston 


of  the  meeting  and  given  out  for 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLATE  2. 

gave  us  some  idea  of  the  durability  of  a monument  and  the 
jjrobable  cost  to  keep  it  in  repair.  By  his  figures  the  tree 
would  be  far  less  expensive. 

There  is  no  cemetery  in  the  country  where  this  idea  is  put 
into  effect  more  than  in  the  “beautiful  Graceland  cemetery” 
he  refers  to;  fewer  monuments  are  to  be  found  to  the  acre  in 
the  new  section  than  in  any  other  cemetery  I have  visited,  and 
more  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  exist  than  in  any  cemeterr 
I know  of.  People  are  gradually  learning  that  a cold  gray 
stone  erected  on  the  family  lot  will  not  help  to  make  those  who 
lie  there  more  famous  or  their  rest  easier,  and  more  often  the 
man  with  the  greatest  honor  has  the  most  insignificant  monu- 


what agreements  are  stipu- 
lated in  the  deed  throws  lit- 
tle weight  on  the  case.  Most 
of  us  realize  and  know  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  edu- 
cate all  to  our  ideas,  but  each 
one  educated  helps  tolessen 
the  stones  in  the  stone-yard. 

“Pride  of  the  living’’ 
erects  more  monuments  in 
our  cemeteries  than  are 
erected  through  love  of  the 
dead.  As  Brother  Lawson 
told  us  the  monument  he 
erected  in  Canada  was  so 
much  nicer  than  the  others 
that  the  people  became  jeal- 
ous. What  this  jealousy  will 
do  will  be  seen  in  future 
years  when  others  will  try 
to  outdo  his  efforts.  So  it  goes 
on  and  the  landscape  idea  is 
lost  and  great  piles  of  stones  transform  the  cemetery  that  was 
once  beautiful  into  a hideous  stoneyard  with  stiff  straight  lines 
on  every  side  and  the  line  of  beauty  so  gracefully  illustrated 
in  most  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  is  obliterated  from  view. 

If  Brother  Lawson  wishes  to  encourage  the  stone  work  in 
his  cemetery  its  future  will  be  a stone  yard  long  before  the 
beautiful  Graceland  will  be  marred  by  such  relics  of  the  past 
age.  It  is  not  one  shaft  in  the  landscape  or  one  vault  at  the 
end  of  a vista  that  destroys  the  beauty  of  a cemetery,  but  the 
many  thousand  that  will  clog  up  that  vista  that  will  surely 
.spoil  the  be.-utiful  picture  as  we  see  it  today. 

Sid.  J.  Hare. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


]Mr.  Geo.  L.  Mesker  and  Mr.  John  Nugent  have  respect- 
ively offered  40  acres  and  20  acres  of  land  to  Evansville,  Ind., 
for  park  purposes  free  of  all  conditions. 

« • # 

The  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York  city  contemplate  in  the  future  the  establishment  of 
a public  park  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the  edifice. 

« * « 

The  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Interstate  Park  commission,  who 
have  in  charge  the  interstate  park  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix 
river,  is  endeavoring  to  purchase  some  600  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  properties  already  improved.  The  last  Wisconsin 

legislature  appropriated  $6,500  for  land  purchases. 

•»  * * 

The  park  question  has  assumed  large  proportions  in  Chi- 
cago and  several  large  parks  and  a number  of  small  park 
schemes  are  under  discussion  and  contemplation  by  the  special 
committee  on  the  subject  appointed  by  the  city  council.  The 
establishment  of  a metropolitan  park  district  is  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

* * * 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  late  Col.  J.  B.  Armstrong,  of 
Cloverdale,  Calif.,  left  a provision  in  his  will  looking  to  the 
deeding  of  the  famous  .\rmstrong  bottom  lands  near  Guerney- 
ville  to  the  state  for  a park.  The  lands  in  question  comprise 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  redwood  timber  in  Cali" 
foruia. 

* * » 

That  individual  tastes  must  yield  to  public  requirements 
has  been  once  more  confirmed  by  the  Appellate  division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Clark,  a property  owner,  who  sought  a perpetual  injunction  to 
restrain  the  authorities  from  erecting  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
monument  on  Riverside  Drive,  opposite  her  residence  in  New 

York  City.  Her  suit  was  denied. 

« « ^ 

The  commissioners  of  the  three  principal  park  sj  stems  of 
Chicago  are  joining  forces  to  formulate  a plan  for  driving  the 
advertising  billboard  off  the  boulevards  and  park  boundaries. 
The  leading  spirit  in  the  work  has  remarked:  “We  will  do 
away  with  these  billboards  if  fighting  will  carry  the  day. 
They  ruin  our  boulevards  from  an  artistic  standpoint  and  are 
becoming  so  plentiful  along  the  borders  of  the  parks  that  some 

of  the  most  beautiful  views  are  obscured.’’ 

» * * 

An  idea  of  the  cost  of  creating  small  parks  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  New  York  city  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  council  and  aldermen  passed  a resolution  providing  for  an 
issue  of  city  stock  to  the  amount  of  $2,045,424.62  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  awards  to  property  owners  for  land  taken  to 
form  the  new  park  in  the  eleventh  ward,  Manhattan.  This 
park  is  to  be  bounded  by  Houston,  vStanton,  Pitt,  Willett  and 
Sheriff  streets,  in  a thickly  populated  tenement  district. 

The  effect  of  the  beautiful  fall  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
valley  has  been  quite  remarkable.  In  Riverview  park,  Quincy, 
111.,  on  October  26,  there  were  lilacs,  Japan  quince  and  syringa 
in  bloom  and  many  of  the  annuals  were  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
in  spring.  To  add  to  the  beauty  the  fall  coloring  on  certain  of 
the  shrubs  and  trees  was  developing  rapidly  and  altogether 
nature  was  in  a most  charming  and  attractive  mood.  These 
conditions  have  been  reported  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul. 


In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tiibunc,  on  “Parks, 
Boulevards  and  Their  Influences,”  by  Janies  Jensen,  late  super- 
tendent  of  Humboldt  Park,  ChTago,  he  says:  “The  influences 
of  parks  and  boulevards  are  far  reaching.  Parks  may  become 
a nuisance  and  a disgraceful  spot  upon  the  city’s  history',  or 
they  may  carry  the  city  to  fame  and  glory.  Bad  management 
will  not  only  depreciate  real  estate  value,  but  make  these 
spots  intended  for  recreation  and  pleasure  hiding  places  for 
crime  and  immorality.  Does  it  not  become  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  inhabitant  to  watch  with  jealous  eyes  these  gems,  the 
crowning  success  of  public  enterprise,  the  pride  of  every  city  ?’’ 

* * » 

In  the  public  park  of  Joliet,  111.,  a successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  create  a fern  corner,  in  which  to  cultivate  a large 
family  of  ferns.  This  was  commenced  last  year  and  some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  protecting  them  fro  n vandalism. 
The  topography  and  physical  nature  of  the  park  at  Joliet  par- 
ticularly adapts  it  to  such  an  effort.  A superintendent  takes 
special  charge  of  this  department  and  in  his  detailed  report  he 
says:  “Seventy-four  species  and  vatieties  have  been  collected, 
perhaps  half  as  many  mosses  and  a large  number  of  the  sub- 
families, peat  mosses,  liverworts  and  other  close  kindred  of  the 
ferns.  The  ferns  are  now  labeled  and  named  under  the  old 
system  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  label  the  mosses  before 
another  season  and  perhaps  all  the  plants  and  trees  in  the 
park.’’ 

* * * 

The  national  park  which  has  been  created  in  Idaho  by  the 
interior  department  and  which  awaits  the  ratification  of  Con- 
gress, takes  in  Shoshone  Falls  and  Blue  Lakes  on  Snake  river 
in  south  Idaho  ami  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery- 
in  the  world.  It  is  twenty  five  miles  from  a railroad  and  a trip 
by  stage  or  horseback  from  Shoshone  Station  on  the  Oregon 
Shortline,  through  a wild  country  is  necessary  to  reach  this 
region  of  natural  wonders.  The  falls  themselves  are  rivalled 
only  by  those  of  Niagara,  although  Niagara  lacks  the  wild  and 
wierd  setting  that  Shoshone  possesses.  Half  a mile  above  the 
falls  the  river  is  1,200  feet  broad  and  flows  in  a canyon  800  feet 
deep.  The  water  itself  is  many  fathoms  deep.  Toward  the 
falls  the  channel  narrows.  The  river,  9C0  feet  wide,  sweeps 
swiftly  through  a narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  lava  sides 
1,200  feet  high.  It  reaches  a 2,201  foot  precipice  and  plunges 
over  with  a roar  which  is  re-echoed  by  nature’s  walls  on  either 
side. 

* » * 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  in  a report  recently  made  to  the 
park  commissioners  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  summarizes  briefly  the 
advantages  of  parks  to  a city  as  follows:  “They  preserve  for 
all  lime  beautiful  landscapes  that  would  eventually  be  muti- 
lated or  destroyed  by  private  ownership.  They  provide  a place 
where  the  native  flora  and  fauna  may  be  preserved  and  perpet- 
uated. They  have  a sanitary  value  in  removing  noxious  ga.ses 
from  the  air  and  in  preventing  the  contamination  of  water 
courses.  They  promote  public  health  by  providing  a place 
where  nervous  and  sick  people  can  frequently  go  to  enjoy 
quietly  a complete  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  as  well 
as  a place  where  energetic  and  youthful  persons  can  frequently 
engage  in  all  active  forms  of  recreation.  They  have  an  educa- 
tional value  by  providing  a place  where  growing  plants  and 
animals,  geological,  topographical  and  soil  conditions  and 
methods  of  propagation  and  cultivation  may  be  studied.  They 
add  to  the  value  of  adjoining  private  property  by  giving  an 
assurance  of  permanently  attractive  conditions.  They  make  a 
city  more  beautiful  and  desirable  as  a place  of  residence,  con- 
ditions that  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  all  citizens,  and 
tend  to  keej)  in  aird  draw  to  a city  people  of  wealth,  influence 
■ and  leisure.’’ 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


A chapel,  waiting  room  and  receiving  vault  is  about  com- 
pleted in  East  Hill  cemetery,  Rushville,  Ind.  It  is  constructed 
of  dressed  Bedford  stone  and  complete  will  cost  about  $j,ooo. 

« » * 

The  village  of  Buchanan,  Mich.,  has  recently  purchased  45 
acres  of  ground  adjoining  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargment.  In  cemetery  matters  Buchanan  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  as  a progressive  community. 

* * 

A new  chapel  is  to  be  built  in  Pilgrim’s  Rest  cemetery, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  a cost  of  #4,000.  The  building  will  have 
ground  dimensions  of  36  by  70  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and 

will  be  finished  in  hardwood. 

« * ♦ 

Morningside  cemetery,  a new  cemetery  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
adjoining  Oakwood,  is  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Shepard, 
of  Rochester,  and  his  design  contemplates  more  distinctly 
park-like  conditions  than  usual.  Walks  and  drives  will  be  as 
limited  as  possible,  the  sections  being  large  in  extent.  The 
lawn  plan  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  its  latest  development 
including  perpetual  care. 

* « * 

One  of  the  unfortunate  episodes  in  the  late  strike  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  miners,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no 
excu.se,  was  the  desecration  of  the  Vine  Street  cemetery, 
Ilazelton.  The  spirit  of  destruction  was  let  loose  and  an  out- 
rageous amount  of  damage  perpetrated.  It  was  finally  dis- 
covered that  the  work  was  that  of  gangs  of  boys,  whose  dense 
ignorance  prevented  them  from  realizing  their  offense. 

* * * 

A short  time  since  an  automobile  was  picking  its  way 

through  the  circuitous  paths  of  Evergreen  cemetery,  Portland, 
Me.,  when  it  encountered  a funeral  procession,  halted  at  a 
grave.  The  horses  attached  to  the  hearse  became  frightened 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  running  away.  The 
association  lost  no  time  in  revising  the  cemetery  rules  by  insert- 
ing a paragraph  stating  that  automobiles  will  not  be  permitted 
within  the  gates. 

* * * 

The  board  of  managers  of  Oak  Ridge  cemetery.  Spring- 

field,  111.,  have  been  busy  making  permanent  improvements  in 
that  cemetery,  among  them  a fine  entrance  gate  and  driveway, 
superintendent’s  house,  stone  gate-keeper’s  house  at  main 
entrance,  offices,  etc.  Dr.  H.  Wohlgemuth,  president,  writes 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lincoln  monument,  located  in  Oak 
Ridge,  is  nearing  completion  and  promises  to  be  an  enduring 
structure. 

* * * 

The  Foster  W.  Mitchell  mausoleum,  Franklin  cemetery, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  is  constructed  of  Barre  granite  and  is  14  ft.  6 in. 
by  12  ft.  by  14  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  is  of  Italian  and 
Tennessee  marbles.  It  is  designed  to  contain  24  bodies,  16 
below  ground  level  and  eight  above.  The  outer  door  is  a 
bronze  grille  and  the  inner  one  heavy  plate  glass.  Granite 
columns  are  a feature  of  the  front,  while  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  vases  also  cut  from  Barre  granite. 

* * * 

The  buildings  at  the  new  Knollwood  cemetery,  Canton, 
Mass.,  are  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  win  soon  be  ready 
for  dedication.  The  cemetery  property  comprises  betw’een  400 
and  500  acres,  located  in  Canton  and  Sharon.  The  chapel, 


waiting  room  and  offices  is  a building  70  by  30  feet,  constructed 
of  field  stone  with  a loggia  12  by  14  feet.  It  is  covered  with 
stained  shingles.  The  general  waiting  room  is  22  by  18  feet, 
finished  in  cypress  wood  and  the  controllers  office  12  by  14 
feet,  in  quartered  oak,  with  a fireplace  of  mottled  green  brick. 
The  women’s  private  waiting  room  is  also  12  by  14  feet  and 
finished  in  enameled  tile  of  a greenish  tint.  The  upper  story 
contains  private  office  and  drafting  rooms.  The  Receiving  Tomb 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  #100,000,  is  also  well  on  the  way 
to  completion. 

* * * 

The  following  interesting  items  occur  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for 
year  ending  September  30,  1900:  Total  receipts  including  last 
year’s  balance,  #131,820.50.  Among  these  receipts  w ere:  Sale 
of  lots,  #45,670.70;  interments,  fonndations  and  single  graves, 
#23,826.84;  improvement  of  lots,  #[1,209.12.  The  total  expen- 
ditures were  #128,275  6r,  which  included;  Labor  and  material, 
#3i,ir2  0i;  interments  and  foundations:  #7,845.09;  salaries, 
#[1,650;  paving  Spring  Grove  avenue  and  sidewalks,  #23,077.90; 
photographs  for  Paris  Exposition,  #392.95.  There  were  100 
lots  and  30  fractions  sold  during  the  year  amounting  to  51,615 
square  feet.  The  number  of  interments  amounts  to  65,232, 
and  there  are  12,638  single  graves  occupied.  There  are  10,185 
lot  holders. 

* * •* 

Mr.  E.  Fries,  president  of  Lake  View  cemetery,  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  a communication  received  from  him  thus  speaks  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  terrible  storm:  ‘Tt  is  impossible  to  des. 
cribe  the  destruction,  one  must  see  it  and  then  it  will  be  won- 
dered how  it  was  possible.  Of  the  brick  wall  around  Lake  View 
ce meter}',  which  contains  20  acres,  built  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, using  cement  mortar,  and  which  shows  for  itself, 
blocks  30  and  40  feet  long  w'ere  blown  bodily  out  from  the 
foundations.  Of  course  most  of  this  destruction  was  done  ly 
heavy  timbers  floating  in  the  water.  All  but  one  of  the  moi  u- 
ments  were  blown  down, — some  of  the  granite  spires  were 
twenty  feet  high.  Office,  porter’s  lodge  and  tool  house  were 
wiped  out  of  existence.  Of  the  receiving  vault,  which  was 
built  very  substantially  of  Georgia  marble,  the  marble  doors, 
2 j4  inches  thick,  were  broken  in  pieces;  three  of  the  catacombs 
were  demolished,  two  slabs  of  the  roof  broken  and  two  caskets 
with  bodies  floated  away  and  have  not  been  found.  Six  bodies 
were  also  washed  out  of  the  ground  from  recent  burials.  The 
improved  lots  were  not  disturbed.” 

» * * 

A handsome  stone  niDrtuar}-  chapel,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Clapp,  was  recently  dedicated  in  the  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  Lee  granite  and  is  45  by  25  feet, 
with  a wide  porte-cochere  forming  the  entrance  under  a square 
tower.  The  style  of  architecture  is  old  English  and  it  was 
designed  by  Geo.  C.  Harding,  architect.  The  tower  is  24  feet 
high.  The  roof  is  of  red  slate  with  copper  gutters  and  ridge 
roll.  The  woodwork  is  of  cypress  three  feet  high  in  wainscot- 
ing, and  a delicate  shade  of  Roman  buff  brick,  reaching  to  the 
roof.  The  floors  are  of  hard  pine,  covered  with  heavy  green 
Brussels  carpet.  The  heating  is  by  hot  air  radiation  and  elec- 
tricity is  used  for  lighting.  The  cost  is  about  #[5,000.  The 
windows  are  cathedral  glass  with  leaded  sash,  and  the  colors 
are  green  and  amber  and  bordered  with  rich  shades.  The  large 
memorial  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  to  the  late 
E Iwin  Clapp,  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  cemetery  corpor- 
ation. The  pulpit  is  made  of  brass  highly  polished,  with  an 
adjustable  reading  desk,  and  constructed  especially  for  this 
chapel.  The  pulpit  chairs  and  table  are  of  Chinese  teakwood 
with  marble  tops.  The  pews  are  of  elm  and  the  furniture  for 
the  minister’s  room  is  all  of  solid  oak. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Berberis  Thunbergi  for  Its  Foliage  in 
Autumn, 

No  more  brilliant  autumn  feature 
among  deciduous  shrubs  is  to  be  found 
than  a mass  of  the  barberry,  whose  leaves 
before  they  drop  change  in  tint  to  a rich 
fiery  red  that  quite  glows  in  the  sunshine, 
while  it  possesses  one  great  advantage 
over  many  shrubs  remarkable  for  the 
brightness  of  their  decaying  leaves,  for 
when  at  their  best  most  of  them  quickly 
become  bare,  whereas  those  of  the  bar- 
berry are  retained  for  some  time.  Taken 
altogether  it  is  a very  desirable  shrub, 
for  though  of  somewhat  dense  growth 
and  usually  assuming  the  character  of  a 
spreading  bush  about  three  feet  high,  yet 
its  growth  is  very  graceful.  Next,  the 
leaves  when  partially  unfolded,  forming 
as  they  then  do  little  rosettes  of  tender 
green  along  the  shoots,  are  particularly 
pleasing  and  directly  after  this  the  flow- 
ers appear.  They  hang  down  in  consid- 
erable numbers  from  the  undersides  of 
the  branches  and  in  color  are  sulphur 
yellow  inside  and  brownish  on  the  exte- 
rior. As  a rule  it  does  not  berry  freely, 
yet  sometimes  the  berries  are  borne  in 
quantity.  When  such  is  the  case  they 
form  quite  an  additioral  feature,  as  the 
oblong  shaped  berries,  though  rather 
small,  are  of  a bright  sealing-wax  red 
and  frequently  remain  attached  to  the 
plant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  thus  rendering  the  specimen  an 
object  of  beauty  long  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  barberry,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  specific  name  of  Sinensis, 
was  introduced  about  a century  ago,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  its  merits  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized. Like  most  deciduous  barberries 
this  will  hold  its  own  in  dry  sandy  soil 
and  seen  in  a mass  or  clump  it  is  most 
brilliant,  and  in  this  way  it  appeals  more 
strongly  to  one  than  isolated  examples. 
— The  Garden,  London. 

The  American  Lotus, 

In  your  late  number  you  quote  from 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  “And  resplen- 
dent in  beauty  the  lotus  lifted  her  golden 
crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boatmen.” 
I have  seen  the  blooms  four  feet  above 
the  water  level  in  the  “patch”  at  Grass 
Lake.  This  patch  now  covers  about  100 
acres.  When  I began  shooting  there 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was 
not  over  one-half  acre.  I have  heard 
Robert  Douglas  describe  a bed  south  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  and  Prof.  Sargent 
drove  through,  the  flower  heads  being  on 


a line  with  their  shoulders  w-hen  sitting 
in  the  wagon.  Ducks  are  reported  to  be 
fond  of  the  lotus  seed,  and  I think  that, 
in  order  to  reproduce  themselves.  Nature 
gave  the  plant  the  strong  flower  stock, 
sending  the  seed  pod  above  the  reach  of 
the  ducks.  A very  little  frost  kills  it, 
and  the  seed-stem  topples  over  with  the 
apertures  downward  and  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  thus  scattering  the 
seed.  1 have  gathered  the  flowers  by  the 
boatload  and  a very  few  only  were  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I have 
tried  to  get  the  “sweet  potato-like”  root 
with  a six-foot  garden  rake  tied  on  the 
end  of  an  oar,  but  without  success. 
experience  has  been  with  this  one  bed; 
possibly  in  other  beds  the  flowers  float  on 
the  water,  which  is  decidedly  against  the 
rule  in  this  one. — Th  vnas  H.  Douglas, 
Waukegan,  111.,  in  Meehan's  Monthly  for 
November . 

Forest  Leaves* 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  forest 
leaves  are  plentiful  and  easily  gathered. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  better  for  a soil 
that  is  inclined  to  bake  and  settle  solidly 
than  to  work  in  forest  leaves.  Gather 
these  and  cover  the  garden  with  them 
and  plow  them  under  and  after  this  has 
been  repeated  for  two  or  three  years  the 
soil  will  become  mellow  and  friable  as 
well  as  much  richer,  as  forest  leaves  are 
a very  good  fertilizer.  — Gardm  and 
Farm. 

A Fern  Bed. 

A much  shaded  corner  in  an  otherwise 
sunny  lawn  had  long  been  an  objection- 
able spot  because  there  was  an  ugly 
rough  wall  to  be  hidden  and  the  place 
was  too  damp  for  any  vines  or  shrubs  to 
do  well  in.  Time  and  again  various 
varieties  had  been  set  out  there  only  to 
lose  their  beauty  and  health.  Finally, 
during  a woodland  drive,  a large  bed  of 
the  tall,  heavy-fronded  “Brakes”  was 
seeir  and  at  once  an  idea  came  with  re- 
gard to  that  shady  corner.  So  irext  the 
wall  was  set  out  a row  of  these  “growir 
up”  ferns,  next  them  a quantity  of  the 
small  swamp  fern,  a row  or  two  of  the 
finer  summer  fenrs  harmonized  well  with 
these,  and  a wide  border  of  the  very 
delicate  little  wood  ferns  completed  the 
collection.  \ quantity  of  leaf  mold  was 
dug  into  the  soil  and  with  no  other  prep- 
aration those  ferns  throve  fiuel}',  filling 
the  corner  full  of  graceful  waving  plumes 
and  hiding  the  wall  completely. — K.  IV. 
Lawson,  N.  J.,  in  The  Mayflower . 


Scotch  Heather — Erica  Vulgaris. 

In  reply  to  a correspondent  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kelsey 
expresses  the  opinion  “that  as  the  plants 
are  so  comparatively  cheap  there  would 
seem  no  occasion  for  hesitancy  in  their 
use  or  in  experimenting  with  them  in 
this  country,  unless  in  situations  where 
there  are  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate — where  drouth  in  summer  is 
frequently  tr}  ing  for  any  of  the  evergreen 
shrubs.”  From  seeing  the  Scotch  heather 
growing  in  its  native  habitat  in  Scotland 
and  northern  Europe  one  would  con- 
clude that  the  plants  should  succeed  with 
ordinarc'  treatmeut  here. 

What  Shrubs  Flower  Memorial  Day. 
Noticing  what  several  florists  have 
said  in  regard  to  flowers  found  in  most 
demand  on  Memoiial  Dayj  it  leads  me  to 
give  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the 
way  of  shrub  flow'ers  useful  for  the  same 
purpose.  My  experience  is  not  only 
that  of  a grower,  but  I have  “detailed” 
myself  for  many  years  to  overlook  the 
filling  with  flowers  of  the  wagon  which 
our  local  G.  A.  R.  Post  sends  for  them. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  sorts  available 
and  desirable,  and  these  are  snowballs 
and  weigelas,  principally,  with,  perhaps, 
a little  spirma  and  exochorda.  But  snow- 
ball and  weigela  are  the  old  reliables. 
Let  me  add,  how’ever,  unless  one  has  the 
old  snowball  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  the 
“snowball”  supply  may  fail.  Having  in 
mind  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the 
snowballs  are  usually  a little  ahead  of 
time;  rarely  behind  it.  The  old  sort. 
Viburnum  opulus  sterilis,  precedes  the 
other  by  nearly  a week,  and  it  is  nearly 
always  out  of  flower  at  the  period  named, 
as  was  the  case  last  May.  The  Japanese, 
Viburuum  plicatum,  is  usually  just  in 
time,  though  I have  known  it,  too,  to  be 
too  early  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Thus,  the  Japanese  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  both 
as  a beautifully-shaped  shrub  and  for  its 
flowers.  Weigelas  rarely  entirely  fail 
and  where  two  or  three  varieties  are 
grown,  there  need  be  but  little  fear  of 
lack  of  flowers,  as  there  are  a few  days’ 
difference  in  their  time  of  blooming.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  branches  of  flowers 
which  may  be  cut  from  them,  they  are 
just  what  are  wanted  by  the  ladies  who 
make  up  the  boueiuets  for  the  Posts,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Japanese  .‘^now- 
ball.  The  early  spirteas,  Reevesii  and 
VanHouteii,  prunifolia  and  Thunbergi, 
are  nearly  always  past  flowering;  some- 
times the  double  Reevesii  is  still  avail- 
able. May  I call  attention  to  the  error 
of  so  many  who  write  “Decoration  Day.” 
The  G.  A.  R.  authorities  have  often 
called  attention  to  this.  It  is  “Memorial 
Day.” — The  Florists'  Fxchange. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents:  President.  Geo.  M.  Painter, 
“West  Laurei  Hill,”  Philadelphia;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank  Eurich,  "Woodward  Lawn,”  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  1901. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
Association:  President.  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Tre- 
mont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.:  Treasurer,  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 


Will  those  who  are  in  arrears  for  their 
.subscription  to  Park  and  Cemetery 
kindly  forward  the  amounts  due? 

Readers  are  again  reminded  to  send  to 
Park  and  Cemetery  copies  of  pub- 
lished reports  of  parks,  cemeteries,  im- 
provement societies,  horticultural  socie- 
ties, etc.,  that  may  ha.e  been  issued  this 
year. 

Readers  will  confer  a favor  upon  the 
publisher  by  placing  their  orders  with 
the  advertising  patrons  of  P.yrk  and 
Cemetery,  when  circumstances  will 
warrant  so  doing,  and  in  every  instance 
naming  this  journal  when  corresponding 
with  advertisers. 


Personal. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hood,  formerly  of  Elmwood 
cemetery.  River  Grove,  111.,  now  occu- 
pies the  position  of  landscape  engineer, 
Fairlawu  Park,  Decatur,  111. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Doswell  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  Lindenwood  cemetery. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  succeed  his  father, 
John  H.  Doswell,  whose  decease  was 
recorded  in  the  last  issue.  The  superin- 
tendent has  been  connected  with  the 
cemetery  as  assistant  to  his  father  for 
about  19  years. 

Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
cemetery  at  Salem,  O. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Roberts,  landscape  gardener. 
Point  Defiance  Park,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
advises  us  that  the  commissioners  have 
decided  to  commence  the  building  of  a 
large  conservatory  in  that  park,  with  all 
modi  rn  improvements. 


Obituary, 

Mr.  R.  B.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
Holy  Cross  cemetery,  Philadelphia,  for- 
merly a member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
died  quite  suddenly  in  September  last, 
during  the  time  of  the  convention  at 
Cleveland. 


The  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  has  printed  for  distri- 
bution 5,000  copies  of  the  paper  on  “The 
Sunday  Funeral,”  read  at  the  recent 
Cleveland  convention  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  F. 
Houck.  They  can  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  with  thanks 
for  an  invitation  from  the  director  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  to  the  Elev- 
enth Annual  Banquet  to  Gardeners,  Flor- 
ists and  Nurserymen,  provided  for  in  the 
will  of  the  laie  Henry  Shaw,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Mercantile  Club,  St.  Louis, 
November  3. 

By  a recent  purchase,  Thomas  Meehan 
& Sons,  the  nurserymen  and  landscape 
engineers  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
acquired  two  extensive  properlies  adjoin- 
ing their  Dreshertown  nurseries.  These 
will  be  added  to  the  already  large  acre- 
age and  planted  immediately  with  the 
better  class  of  hardy  ornamentals.  It  is 
evident  that  this  firm  believes  in  the 
policy  of  expansion. 

In  a communication  to  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Mr.  C.  B.  Whitnall  advoca'es 
the  use  of  the  city’s  garbage  for  soil 
making,  by  depositing  it  on  certain 
areas,  covering  it  with  earth  and  allowing 
it  to  decompose  and  form  soil  which 
would  be  of  great  use  in  the  parks  and 
nursery  gardens.  Milwaukee  spends  some 
$45,000  per  annum  for  garbage  cre- 
mation. 

The  Tower,  recently  erected  in  Castle 
Craig,  Hubbard  Park,  Meriden,  Conn., 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Hubbard 
to  the  people,  was  informally  opened 
by  an  oyster  roast  given  by'  the  park 
commissioners  of  Meriden  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  government . and  promi- 
nent citizens. 

Referring  again  to  the  exceptionally 
fine  fall  and  its  effect  on  tender  planting 
material,  Mr.  F.  D.  Willis,  secretary- 
Oakland  cemetery,  St.  Paul,  writes  that 
the  first  killing  frost  appeared  Nov.  8. 
Until  that  day  cannas,  col  seas,  geran- 
iums, nasturtiums  and  all  such  flowers 
had  been  in  fine  bloom  in  the  open,  and 
only  culeus,  begonia  and  such  extremely 
delicate  plants  were  ripped  by  the  earlier 


light  frosts.  The  autumn  colorings  have 
been  unusua’ly  beautiful  in  that  locality-. 
An  excessive  rainfall,  9.39  inches  in  Sep- 
tember and  7.55  in  October,  produced 
beautiful  lawns  but  prevented  grading 
improvement  operations. 

The  attention  now  being  paid  to  muni- 
cipal improvement  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  issue  of  “Midland  Municipalities,” 
a journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  city 
government  and  published  in  Marshall- 
town, Iowa.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  editorial  staff  are  Frank  G. 
Pierce,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Prof. 
Thos.  H.  Macbride,  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  improvement  matters.  Jn 
the  first  issue  Prof.  Macbride  contributes 
a practical  paper  on  “Street  Improve- 
ments in  Prairie  Towns.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  chrysanthemum 
show  in  Phipps’  conservatory,  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburgh,  the  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober, some  15,000  people  were  admitted. 
This  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending park  work  to  occasional  special 
displays  of  flowers. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  will  hold 
a convention  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov. 
13,  at  which  a number  of  important 
papers  by  prominent  teachers  and  experi- 
menters will  be  read.  Prof.  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University  will  discuss  the  nature 
study  movement  and  Prof.  Card  of 
Rhode  Island,  The  Educational  Status  of 
Horticulture. 

At  the  flower  show  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  held  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  November  14,  900  entries  were 
made  of  exhibits  by  the  school  child- 
ren. A great  deal  of  public  interest  is 
being  manifested  and  the  society  de.'^ervcs 
commendation  for  extending  such  en- 
couragement. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  their  lowering  device.  It  is 
now  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  tele- 
scoped either  way-,  reducing  it  at  will 
from  7 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  7 in.  or  from  34  in. 
to  22  in.  in  width,  or  vice  versa.  It  can 
thus  be  made  to  conform  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  grave.  Three  sets  of  web- 
bing are  provided  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  various  requirements.  They  are  get- 
ting out  some  cuts  to  illustrate  these 
improvements  which  will  appear  in  their 
advertisement  in  the  next  issue. 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC..  RECLIVtD. 


The  Farmstead.  The  IMaking  of  the 
Rural  Home  and  the  Lay-Out  of  the 
Farm.  By  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agiicnll- 
ure  and  Professor  of  Agiiculture  in 
Cornell  University.  New  York:  The 
MacMillan  Companv,  1900.  Price, 
#1-50.  ■ 

This  latest  work  of  Prof.  Roberts  is  not 
only  remarkably  interesting  but  is  broad- 
ly intructive.  From  a practical  stand- 
point it  discusses  and  illustrates  the  va- 
rious details  connected  with  the  farm 
house  and  buildings,  as  wtll  as  the  sur- 
roundings, in  the  light  of  advanced 
experience.  In  the  opening  chapters  he 
enters  a plea  for  farm  life,  which  cannot 
fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  but  it  is  from  the  view-  j;oint  of 
intellectual  activity  and  not  from  nius- 
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cular  ability.  Apart  from  the  practical 
value  of  the  book  which  as  a whole  is 
devised  to  direct  and  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  reconstruction  of  a farm 
plant,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  it  is  a val- 
uable contribution  to  the  “economics’’  of 
farming.  As  a guide  to  the  nature  of  the 
book,  some  chapter  heads  are  given  as 
follows:  “The  Farm  as  a Source  of  In- 
come;’’ “Educati"'nal  Opportunity  of  the 
Farm;’’  “Selection  and  Purchase  of 
P'anns;’’  “L/Ocating  the  House;’’  “Plan- 
ning Rural  Buildings;’’  “Building  the 
House;’’  “Water  Supply  and  Sewage;’’ 
“The  Home  Yard”  by  Prof.  L.H.  Bailey; 
“Barns,  Outbuildings  and  Accessories,” 
‘‘The  Fields,”  etc.,  etc. 

“Municipal  Public  Works,”  a discussion 
of  matters  of  interest  to  municipal  offi- 
cials. An  elementary  manual  of  muni- 
cipal engineers.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  PI.  This  practical  collection  of  art- 
icles was  originally  written  for  the  trus- 
tees of  a California  town  and  were  after- 
wards itublished  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
met  with  so  gratifying  a reception  that 
the  author  revised  the  work  and  consid- 
erably enlarged  upon  the  several  sub- 
jects. It  contains  a large  amount  of 
valuable  practical  matter  on  street  mak- 
ing, draining  and  .sewerage,  street  light- 
ing and  such  de'ails  of  municipal  activi- 
ties. 

Pamphlet  descriptive  of  Mount  Olivet 
cemetery,  San  Francisco,  in  San  Mateo 
county,  Calif.  The  pamphlet  is  illus- 
trated with  half  tones  of  its  permanent 
buildings  and  other  features.  Its  build- 
ings are  constructed  of  stone.  In  area  it 
is  200  acres  and  it  is  conducted  on  the 
lawn  plan  with  perpetual  care. 


Society  of  American  Florists — Department 
of  Plant  Registration. 

N.  Studer,  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  registers 
Nephrolepis  Washingtoniensis  erecta,  a 
seedling  originated  in  Anacostia  four 
years  ago.  I'ronds  thick  and  leathery 
with  metallic  lustre,  five  feet  and  up- 
wards in  length  and  nine  inches  or  more 
in  width.  Habit  upright.  Also,  Neph- 
rolepis Washingtoniensis  pendula.  Seed- 
ling originated  in  Anacostia  about  four 
years  ago.  Fronds  thick  and  leathery 
with  metallic  lustre,  five  feet  and  up- 
wards in  length  and  twelve  inches  or 
more  in  width,  with  dark  brownish  mid- 
rib. Habit  drooping. 

The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
registers  Nephrolepis  Wittboldii  origin- 
ated in  1897.  Fronds  iVz  to  3 feet  long 
and  10  to  12  inches  wide;  pinnae  undu- 
lating or  wavy  in  all  growths;  texture 
leathery. 

M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Wood’s  Holl,  Mass., 
registers  new  rose,  “Flush  o’  Dawn.” 
Hybrid  tea,  flowers  light  pink,  changing 
to  white,  fragrant,  five  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  when  open.  Vigorous  grower, 
stems  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet; 
foliage  dark  and  glossy  ; continuous 
bloomer. — \Vm.  J.  Stewart^  Secretary . 


Trade  Literature,  Etc 
Hints  for  Fall  Planting  and  An  Au- 
tumn Reminder  are  two  little  choicely 
illustrated  pamphlets  issued  by  Hiram 
T.  Jones,  Fuion  County  Nurseries,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  They  are  attractive  both  in 
style  and  contents. 

The  folder  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mc- 
Millan Company',  Publishers,  New  York 


City,  descriptive  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture,  is  a neat  appeal 
to  the  enquiring  book-buy'er.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustraitfl  with  specimen  enls 
from  the  gi’eat  work. 


You  Can  Learn  flore 

and  in  such  a fascinating  way,  too,  of 
general  gardening,  wild  flowers  and 
nature  from  MEEH ‘'NS’  MONTHLY  than 
by  any  other  method  It  teaches  in 
such  a pleasing  way  that  it  appeals  to 
the  taste  of  all  intelligent  persons. 

Meehans’  Monthly  is  a well 
illustrated,  well  edited  horticultural 
magazine  treating  on  topics  of  interest 
to  every  nature  lover,  every  owner  of 
a garden,  large  or  small,  every  admirer 
of  out-door  art.  It  is  not  too  technical. 

If  you  have  a garden  and  grounds,  it  will  help 
make-  them  better,  prettier  and  more  attractive. 
If  you  have  none,  it  will  help  take  their  place  and 
partly  reconcile  you  to  their  ab.sence.  It  brings 
nature's  beauties  home  to  you. 

Each  issue  contains  a magnificent  colored  plate 
of  some  native  flower  or  fern  executed  in  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  style  on  heavy  paper. 
Nothing  as  fine  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a descriptive  chapter  telling  in  a 
readable  manner  of  the  history  and  other  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  plant  portrayed.  The 
plate  and  chapter  make  a special  feature  alone 
well  worth  the  subscription  price. 

The  publication  is  now  completing  its  tenth 
volume. 

Subscription.  $2.00  per  year.  Send  $1.00 
for  six  months’  trial,  or  20c  for  a specimen  issue. 
No  free  copies.  A year’s  subscription  will  make 
a greatly  appreciated  present  for  some  nature 
loving  friend. 

If  you  are  interested  in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants  in  general,  send  loc  fora  pretty  booklet 
full  of  helpful  hints  and  useful  suggestions. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  F,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THIS  DEVICE  LINES  THE 
, GRAVE  ■WITH  WATER- 
PROOF  MATERIAL.  Device 
can  be  set  andg;rave  lined  in  less 

than  three  minutes.  Our  patent  casket  guides  keep  the  casket  from  bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  grave,  and  direct  the  casket  squarely  int.)  the  grave  on  a side  hill. 
W ri  te  for  ou  r Catalog.  It’s  free. 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT! 


We  have  the  only  safe  mechanism.  The  cut  shows  the  entire  lowering  apparatus  of  our  Casket  Lowering 
Device.  A DOUBLE  controlling  power  at  all  times,  without  anv  weight  being  drawn  by  the  chain.  ALL 

OTHERS  HAVE  A SINGLE 
BRAKE,  and  depend  upon  the 
chain  to  rotate  one  shaft,  which 
means  an  accident  should  the 
chain  run  off  sprocket!  or  break. 
This  device  will  lower  a casket 
safely  with  the  entire  chain  re- 
moved. We  have  a SPECIAL 
OFFER  to  make  you,  and  will 
give  you  a good  discount  to  in- 
troduce our  device  in  yinir  lo- 
cality during  this  month. 


READ  THIS. 

MonmoiUli,  III,,  May  51,  iqoo 
Folding  Casket  Lowering  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

(jentlemen  — The  Lowering 
Device  purchased  of  you  about 
seven  months  ago  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  I believe  it  to  be  the 
only  safe  device  made.  Before 
purchasing  yours  I made  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  other 
makes,  had  some  on  trial  the 
same  as  you  sent  yours,  and  I 
would  rather  have  one  of  yours 
tlian  any  other  make.  They  can 
excuse  me  from  using  a device 
where  the  mechanism  consists 
of  cogs  or  gearing  and  a chaim 
to  control  one  side.  It's  too 
riskv  to  suit  me. 

Wishing  you  deserved  pros- 
perity, I am, 

Yours  respectfullv. 

(Signed)  R.  E.  WHITE. 
Writehim  about  it. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE  W9RKS, 

E B.  VOORHEES,  Pres,  and  Treas.  W.  J.  MARTIN,  Sec’y. 

OVID,  MICHIGAN. 
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GOOD  BOOKS.  % 


(t 

» y.  Haigrht, 334  Dearborn  street,  Chicas'o.  •) 

C* 

Grasses  and  Clovers.  Illusti’ated,  25c, 

Spraying  lor  Profit,  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods,  20c. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities,  Nutter.  Illus- 
trates how  to  improve  the  home  surroimd- 
iiigs  in  an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

Gamlscape  Gardening.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out  door  art.  150 
pages.  Illustrated,  one. 

The  Water  Garden.  Tricker.  Describes 
all  operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to 
the  largest  water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

How  to  Plan  tire  Home  Grounds.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beauti- 
fying home  and  other  grounds.  Practical. 
Illustrated.  240  pages.  $1. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Maynard.  Plain 
descriptions  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  rec- 
ommended, with  principles  and  methods  of 
treatment  to  secure  effective  results  in  beauti- 
fying homes  and  surroundings.  35o  pages. 
Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers 
and  Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  3oo  pages- 
Illustrated.  ^3.oo. 

The  Maintenance  of  Macadamized  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction,  main- 
tenance. Consumption  of  materials, sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc., 
$3  00- 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves.  Mat- 
thews. Over  200  trees  described  under  leaf 
characteristics  and  peculiarities.  $1. 75- 

Art  Oiit-of-l)oor.s.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening 
Full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape 
gardener  and  home  builder,  $1.50. 

The  Century  ISo  )k  of  Gardening.  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Pldited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid 
work  is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on  every 
subject  covered  by  that  distinction.  It  is  be- 
yond this  a work  very  wide  in  its  possible  appli- 
cations. Most  beautifully  illustrated,  contain- 
ing pictorial  e.xamples  of  every  kind  of  garden 
and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some  of  the 
grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 

¥7-5o- 

The  Nursery  Hook.  Ry  L.  II.  Hailey.  Tells 
bow  to  propagate  2,000  var.eties.  300  pages- 
Cloth,ifl. 

Ornamental  Gardening  for  Americans. 
Long.  A treatise  on  beautifying  Homes,  Rural 
Districts,  I'owns  and  Cemeteries.  Illustrated, 
$2.90. 

The  Garden.  Howe.  The  garden  as  con- 
sidered in  literature  by  certain  polite  writers, 
$1.00. 

Municipal  Puhlic  Wo  ks.  An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Municipal  Engineering.  By  Ernest 
McCullough,  C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  strecj 
and  road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  departments 
and  other  important  matters  connected  with 
municipal  work,  and  is  authoritative  in  its 
directions  and  conclusions,  153  pages.  Price, 
5o  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 
Vols.  I and  2 already  issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H- 


Sent  cn  receij>t  of  frice,  postpaid,  by  R.  S 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS 

AND  THE 

LARGEST  BULDERS  OF  GREEN- 
HOUSE STRUCTURES. 

Red  Gulf  Cypress  Greenhouse  Material. 

STRICTLY  FREE 
FROM  SAP..^  ^ ^ 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  AIR-DRIED  CY- 
PRESS IN  THE  NORTH. 

Greenhouse  Catalogue,  also  Greenhouse  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New  York  Office 
on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

Circular  of  Cypress  Hot  Bed  Sash  and  Frames 
sent  on  application. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  COMPANY. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

St.  Janies  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y^ 


MY  latest  book  of  RL.ANS, 

Giving:  Views,  Sizes,  Costs,  Descriptions,  Etc.,  are: 


68  Studies  of  Sum.  Cottages $ .50 

41  Brick  & Comb’n  Houses 50 

17  Practical  Stables 50 

10  Model  Schoolhouses 1.00 

23  Modern  Churches 2.00 

50  Cottages,  less  than  $800 50 

62  Costing  $800  to  $1,200 50 


70  Costing  $1,200  to  $[,600 $ .50 

114  $1,600  to  $2,000 1. 00 

126  “ $2,000  to  $2,500 * 1.00 

no  “ $2,500  to  $3,000 1. 00 

106  “ $3,000  to  $4,000 1.00 

86  “ $4,000  and  upward i.oo 

190  mostly  $1,500  to  $3,500 1.00 


WALTER  J.  KEITH,  Architect,  3t  Lumber  Exch.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Bailey,  A monumental  work  of  acknowledged 
authority.  It  descrifies  and  illustrates  all  the 
species  of  flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  while  giving  grea* 
attention  to  the  practical  work  of  horticulture 
and  horticultural  pursuits  it  is  technical  enough 
to  afford  information  and  reference  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  work  is  to  be  issued  in 
four  volumes,  two  of  which  are  out.  The  entire 
work  will  contain  over  2,000  illustrations.  Sub- 


The  American  Undertaker 

A Monthly  Magazine  of  Interest 
to  all  Undertakers, 

Subscription  Price  $1.00. 

5end  to 

PARK  J-  AND  J-  CEMETERY 
..$1.50.. 

And  receive  both  Magazines  for  One  Year. 


scriptions  taken  tor  the  whole  work  only  at  $5 
per  volume. 


EUGENE!  Given 
FIELD’S! 
POEMS 


to  each  person  interested  in 
subscribing  to  the  Eugene  | 
Field  Monument^  Souvenir  j 
Fund  Subscribe  any  amount  * 
desired.  Subscriptions  as  low  I 
as  $1.00  will  entitle  donor  to  * 
this  daintily  artistic  volume  S 
“field  Flowers”  { 

(cloth  bound,  8x11).  as  a X 
certificate  of  subscription  to  J 
fund-  BooH  contains  a selcc-  # 
tion  of  Field’s  best  and  most  X 
representative  works  and  is  j 
ready  for  delivery  f 

But  for  the  noble  contri-  J 
bution  of  the  world’s  greatest  f 
artasts  this  book  could  not  « 
have  been  manufactured  for  t 
less  than  $7.00.  f 

The  Fund  created  is  di*  5 
vided  equally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  1 
^ and  the  Fund  for  the  building  of  a monument  to  the  mem-  ^ 
♦ ory  of  the  beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  « 

; EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND,  | 
I (Also  at  Book  Stores)  i8o  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  | 
$ If  you  also  wish  to  send  postage,  enclose  10  cts.  j 

aaoosaoaaossaaT X 
Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  is  inserted  as  our  Coutributlou 


A $7.00 
I BOOK 

{ THE  Book  of  the  century 
X Handsomely  Ulus- 

< trated  by  thirty- 

\ two  of  the  World's 

Grea^st  Artists. 
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A Before  the  next  issue  of  this  journal 

„ the  Twentieth  Century  will  have 
Nt.  w YKAK  . ^ 

dawned  upon  us,  and  thinking  men  and 

women,  will  be  casting  their  thoughts  backwards 
and  forwards— in  restrospect  or  anticipation.  The 
world  appears  to  this  generation  to  be  moving  very 
rapidly,  and  judging  from  past  standards  this  is 
true.  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  such  remark- 
able strides  in  invention  and  application,  and  the 
forces  of  nature  have  been  compelled  by  the  genius 
of  man  to  yield  their  helpfulness  in  such  full  meas- 
ure, that  is  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  greater 
issues  being  consummated  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  progress  is  yet  the  watchword  and  none  can 
foretell  what  a decade  will  bring  forth.  And  in 
our  own  particular  line  of  work  the  advances  made 
in  out-door  art  and  improvement  has  been  equally 
remarkable  if  we  stop  to  think,  and  promises  still 
more  rapid  development  in  the  near  future.  The 
fact  that  a beautiful  village  or  home  exerts  a pow- 
erful influence  on  the  residents  is  becoming  a well 
recognized  conclusion,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  stim- 
ulus to  keep  the  work  moving,  and  so  while  wishing 
our  readers  and  patrons  a Happy  New  Year,  the  hope 
that  it  may  usher  in  renewed  and  still  more  extended 
effort  in  the  promotion  of  art  out-of-doors  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
reciprocated. 


THE  PRESERVATION 
0~  SCENIC  AND 
HISTORIC-yJL  PLACES 


The  report  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  preservation 
of  scenic  and  historic  places. 


draws  attention  to  the  value  of  such  associations 
and  suggests  that  every  state  should  thus  endow  it- 
self, because  every  state,  if  it  has  not  already  se- 
cured or  discovered  such  objects  of  interest,  will  as- 
suredly do  so  in  the  future.  But  it  is  true,  without 
doubt,  that  every  state  in  this  richly  blessed  coun- 
try does  already  possess  at  least  localities  of  high 
scenic  interest,  or  natural  phenomena,  worthy  of 
public  care  and  preservation.  It  is  needless  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  such  public  care,  the  object 
lessons  already  in  c.xistcnce  prove  the  desirability 
of  such  a c )urse.  In  fact  the  movement  is  becom- 
ing world-wide,  a large  number  of  such  societies  be- 
ing in  cx'stcnce  in  England,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
est in  the  cpiestion  between  the  two  countries  has 
led  to  a very  strong  effort  to  infu.'^e  more  enthusi- 
asm in  the  work  of  forming  such  societies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a Cuuse  which  will  as- 
sure a vast  amount  of  interest  both  to  present  and 
future  generations. 

THE  lie  exponents  of  Municipal  ethics  arc 

^ufsANCE^  securing  a healthy  constituency  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  looking  to 
the  reduction  to  within  reasonable  limits  of  the  so- 
called  bill  board  nuisance.  And  it  is  a happy  con- 
dition for  the  rapid  consummation  of  their  efforts 
that  the  abuses  of  public  advertising  have  become  so 
flagrant,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens,  ex- 
cepting of  course,  those  commercially  interested  in 
the  bill  board  system  of  advertising,  are  already 
recognizing  the  incongruity  of  such  a blemish  in 
public  thoroughfares.  It  speaks  well  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  and  is  a promising  augury 
for  the  expansion  of  our  art  instinct  as  a nation, 
that  so  satisfactory  a response  is  so  readily  offered. 
Great  strides  are  being  made  in  our  large  cities 
looking  to  the  securing  of  ordinances  controlling 
the  nuisance,  and  at  a meeting  held  last  month 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Ghicago,  at  which  many 
prominent  citizens  were  present,  an  amendment  to 
the  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council  in  July 
last  was  proposed,  wdth  the  object  of  making  it 
more  eft’ective.  The  meeting  was  also  informed  by 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  that 
there  was  already  a law  on  the  statute  books  of  Illi- 
nois, and  had  been  for  very  many  years,  declaring 
bill  board  advertising  to  be  a nuisance,  prescribing 
severe  penalties  for  abuses,  and  only  requiring  the 
action  of  the  city  council  to  put  it  into  active  exer- 
cise. 
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PUBLIC  Statuary  in  the  public  streets  and  other 
STATUARY  suitable  locations  in  our  cities  is  con- 
ceded to  be  a highly  important  feature  of  munici- 
pal embellishment.  There  arc  essentials,  however, 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  question,  and  among 
them  are  appropriateness  of  subject,  artistic  merit 
of  the  work,  and  harmony  of  surroundings.  Either 
of  these  points  involve  not  only  due  consideration 
from  their  own  particular  bearing  upon  the  matter 
in  hand,  but  also  high  qualities  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment and  learning  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  a solution  of  the  problem  governed  by  them. 
A statue  or  monument  properly  chosen,  artistically 
satisfactory  and  harmoniously  set,  cannot  but  be  a 
“thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for  ever’’  in  any  city, 
but  alas!  how  few  we  have  all  over  the  broad  land 
which  will  pass  muster  under  the  above  conditions. 
There  is  a strong  hope,  however,  that  we  have 
nearly  or  quite  seen  the  last  of  the  “hap  hazard” 
monument  in  our  public  places,  whether  created  at 
public  expense  or  by  private  donation.  City  art 
co.iimissions  are  establishing  themselves,  where 
such  have  been  appointed,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  ridiculous  fact  of  city  aldermen, 
such  as  we  have  so  long  known,  sitting  in  judgment 
on  a monument  as  art  critics  and  arbitrarily  decid- 
ing on  details  must  be  forgotten  in  the  brighter 
prospects  of  the  dawning  century. 


PROTECTION  It  i'’  ^ matter  worthy  of  record  that 

OF  AJRICAN  seven  of  the  European  powers  have  re- 
FAUNA  . . , ^ • T 1 

cently  signed  an  agreement  in  London, 

through  their  diplomatic  rt  presentatives,  guaran- 
teeing the  proper  protection  of  the  wild  animals  of 
Africa.  It  is  not  a day  to  soon,  for  many  of  the 
finest  of  the  African  mammals  are  on  the  point  of 
e.xtinction  and  possibly  one  or  two  species  have 
hopelessly  disappeared.  Some  of  the  African  ani- 
m ds  otTer  opportunities  of  subjection  to  domes- 
tic uses,  but  the  hunters  and  the  craze,  common  to 
the  Caucassian,  to  kill  for  sport  alone,  consigned 
this  possibility  to  the  background,  and  it  will  take 
a long  time  to  make  good  the  lost  opportunity.  It 
is  a great  pity  that  our  own  government  did  not 
earlier  awaken  to  the  desirability  of  protecting  the 
fauna  of  this  North  American  continent,  for  not 
alone  might  the  requirements  of  commerce  have 
been  better  served,  but  a broad  educationed  interest 
would  have  been  conserved  and  a great  attraction 
added  to  our  wealth  of  natural  possessions. 


OUTDOOR  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
IMPROVEMENT  State  Horticultural  Society, 

held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  early  this  month,  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  how  readily  and  appropri- 
ately the  question  of  art-out-of-doors  may  be  made 


to  constitute  a prominent  feature  of  the  program  of 
such  societies  to  the  advantage  of  all  interests  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  in  point,  one  afternoon  and 
evening  was  devoted  to  this  subject  under  the  head 
of  Improvement  Association  work,  and  it  brought 
out  quite  a large  attendance  and  unquestionably 
secured  the  close  attention  and  interest  of  those 
present.  And  more  than  this,  the  press  of  the  city 
devoted  a great  deal  of  space  to  these  proceedings, 
which  also  serves  to  show  not  only  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  question  at  large  but  its  importance 
as  worthy  of  a prominent  position  in  the  news  of  the 
da3^  Looking  around  for  promising  mediums  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  out-door  im 
provement  and  improvement  association  work,  the 
horticultural  society,  which  flourishes  in  practically 
all  the  states  of  the  union,  presents  conditions  and 
opportunities  of  the  highest  import,  because  through 
its  membership  the  remote  country  places  can  be 
more  easily'  reached,  and  because  that  membership 
once  made  to  realize  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  improving  our  surroundings  generally,  become 
intelligent  and  active  missionaries  in  the  cause,  and 
b\^  beginning  work  at  home  convert  their  neighbors. 

ij?  •X’  ^ 

Another  feature  v/hich  fitted  into  the  program 
of  the  above  Horticultural  Society  was  the  Eorcstry 
question.  Of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  Michigan 
for  the  very  reason  of  its  enormous  lumber  interests 
in  the  past,  is  forced  to  take  up  this  important  mat- 
ter. After  many  y^ears  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  its  patriotic  citizens  the  subject  of  fores- 
try is  rapidly  becoming  a paramount  public  ques- 
tion, for  it  Is  being  realized  on  all  sides  that  the 
destruction  of  the  forests,  without  adequate  previ- 
sion for  their  re-establishment  has  done  an  incal- 
culable damage  to  the  state’s  interests,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  climatic  considerations,  and 
the  many  interests  incident  thereto,  but  from  the 
commercial  side.  Papers  were  read  at  the  session 
devoted  to  the  subject,  of  great  value  and  sugges- 
tiveness, and  it  was  clearly  shewn  that  if  public  in- 
terest can  be  excited  and  sustained,  no  insurmount- 
able difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  reforesting  the 
denuded  areas  which  the  thoughtless  rapacity  of 
man  has  left  so  desolate  and  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  to 
solve  is  that  of  protection  from  fire,  and  careful  leg- 
islation will  have  to  be  enacted  to  safeguard  the  ex- 
isting woodlands  as  well  as  those  hoped  to  be  set 
out.  The  intricacies  of  this  feature  of  the  subject 
need  much  deliberation  in  connection  with  both  the 
practical  and  theoretical  aspects,  and  is  a most  nec- 
essary prelude,  as  it  were,  to  reforestration  as  a 
practical  measure  in  the  cause  of  public  welfare. 
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TOWER  AT  HUBBARD  PARK,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

A warm,  pleasant  October  afternoon,  and  a 
most  delightful  host  made  the  opening  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  tower  just  completed  in  Hubbard  Park, 
on  Castle  Craig  of  the  Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  an  entirely  successful  affair.  The  host  was 
the  Park  Commissioners.  The  guests  were  the 
entire  city  government  and  prominent  citizens. 
The  tower  was  Mr.  Walter  Hubbard’s  latest  gift  to 
the  park.  The  entertainment  was  a most  bounti- 
ful oyster  roast  with  all  its  fi.xings.  The  result  was 
a most  royal  good  lime  and  three  hundred  men 
prouder  than  ever  of  the  hills  of  their  beloved  city 
and  of  the  tower  which  crowns  next  to  the  highest 


The  tower  itself  is  round,  thirty-si.x  feet  in 
height  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  stone 
found  on  the  spot  and  reared  near  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  It  overlooks  the  city  of  Meriden  and 
the  wide,  beautiful  Southington  valley.  From  its 
top  is  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views  in  the 
world;  Long  Island  Sound  with  vessels  passing  lo 
and  fro  may  be  seen  in  the  south,  while  at  the 
north  Mt.  Tom  and  the  Holyoke  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Bolton  and  Berk- 
shire Hills  on  the  west  and  east.  P'ully  one-half 
of  the  state  with  its  cities,  villages  and  farms  are 
in  view.  The  gilded  dome  of  the  beautiful  capitol 
of  Hanford  is  set  like  a gem  in  the  Northern  land- 
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of  them.  But  proudest  of  all  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zen, whose  energy  and  generosity  has  made  these 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  heretofore  inaccessible 
heights,  now  practical  to  ascend  by  easy  foot  paths 
and  an  easier  carriage  road. 

Of  these  Hanging  Hills,  over  a thousand  feet 
in  height,  only  one,  the  West  Peak,  has  been  com- 
paratively accessible,  but  Castle  Craig  broader, 
more  picturesque  and  only  a yard  or  so  less  in 
height  than  is  its  rival,  the  West  Peak,  seamed 
with  the  deepest  of  gorges,  with  a precipitous  face 
of  several  hundred  feet,  was  inaccessible  except  to 
the  strongest  and  most  experienced  mountain 
climbers.  But  now  all  this  is  changed,  tor  within 
its  dark  ravines  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  top, 
and  by  beginning  back  a mile  or  so  a circuitous 
but  easy  carriage  way  was  found. 


scape.  The  outlook  is  one  which  takes  hours  to 
comprehend  while  more  than  one  visit  is  needed  to 
drink  in  its  glories. 

These  hills  are  the  highest  land  on  the  Atlantic 
.^eaboard  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast  from  Maine 
to  I'lorida.  They  are  higher  than  Mt.  Royal 
park  at  Montreal,  Blue  Hills  near  Boston,  East 
Rock  in  New  Haven,  or  Eagle  Rock  of  the  Essex 
County  parks.  New  Jersey.  These  five  are  the 
mountain  parks  of  the  eastern  coast.  All  have 
rich  beauty  and  magnificent  views  of  their  own. 
Plach  differs  so  much  from  the  other  that  compari- 
sons arc  not  desired,  but  of  this  I am  sure,  let  a 
person  journey  ever  so  far,  he  will  never  regret  a 
visit  to  the  tower  on  Castle  Craig  in  Hubbard  park, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 


G.  A.  Parker, 
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WEST  PARK  CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  new  West  Park  cemetery,  Cleveland,  O., 
the  latest  addition  to  the  city  cemeteries,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Big  Creek,  and  while  some- 
what distant  from  the  city  of  today  it  is  a cemetery 
for  the  future. 

For  a long  time  there  has  been  a demand  for 
more  cemetery  area  in  Cleveland.  Quite  persist- 
ently has  this  been  voiced  for  years  past  in  relation 


VIEW  IN  WEST  I'ARK  CEMETERY,  CEPAELANI),  O. 

to  another  city  cemetery.  In  this  direction  the 
city  authorities  appear  to  have  made  a poor  specu- 
lation when  they  purchased  a piece  of  low-lying 
marshy  ground  on  Lorain  street  and  expended 
considerable  money  upon  it.  This  was  abandoned 
and  the  site  changed  to  the  present  beautiful  spot 
in  the  valley  of  Rig  Creek.  The  work  in  the  new 
cemetery,  all  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  present,  at 
least,  has  been  finished  at  a cost  so  far  for  develop- 
ment of  $2  1, 500. 

West  Park  cemetery  is  about  a mile  and  a half 
south  of  Lorain  street  and  a quarter  of  a mile  out- 
side the  city  limits.  In  time  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  included  within  the  city  boundary,  but  it  is 
large  enough  so  that  its  beauty  can  never  be 
spoiled  by  the  growth  of  the  city  around  it.  At 
present  the  cemetery  is  inaccessible  for  there  is  no 
street  car  line  to  it.  The  franchise  for  a line  that 
will  pass  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a company, 
however,  and  it  is  said  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
line  of  street  cars  past  the  cemetery  gates. 

This  is  the  only  cemetery  ihe  city  has  that  has 
been  laid  out  and  beautified  in  accordance  with 
modern  landscape  cemetery  development.  Its  ma- 
cadamized drives,  its  series  of  lakes,  its  fountains, 
rockeries  and  waterfalls,  its  lawns  and  studied 
planting  plan  now  nearing  completion,  are  expect- 
ed to  make  this  one  of  the  beautiful  burial  places 
in  the  state. 

Willow  Lake  is  one  of  the  attractive  features  in 
the  cemetery.  It  is  an  artificial  lake,  although  but 
little  was  done  to  assist  nature  in  its  formation. 


There  was  a deep  ravine  that  ran  through  the 
cemetery  grounds  and  this  was  dammed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ravine  and  the  narrow  basin  so 
formed  soon  filled  with  water.  This  lake  is  to  be 
spanned  by  a handsome  bridge  that  will  connect 
the  drive  leading  from  the  cemetery  office  to  the 
drive  that  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  vault  and 
chapel.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  where  the  water 
escapes,  and  flows  down  the  steep  bank  of  Big 
Creek  is  another  of  the  pretty  places  in  the  new 
cemetery. 

Bordering  the  drive  on  one  of  the  hillsides 
where  the  temporary  vault  is  built,  it  is  proposed 
to  reserve  a whole  section.  No.  17,  for  vaults  and 
mausoleums;  this  is  scarcely  likely  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  however.  The  gates  to  the 
cemetery  are  massive  and  imposing  and  appro- 
priate. 

The  main  drive  of  the  cemetery  is  along^  the 
bank  of  Big  Creek,  winding  in  and  out  with  the 
curve  of  the  bank  of  the  river  and  overlooking  all 
its  beauties  for  a long  distance. 

A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  ninety  acres  included  in  the  burial 
ground  have  been  improved  and  this  is  considered 
to  be  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  city  for  years  to 
come.  A mile  and  a half  of  sew'ers  and  a half  mile 


outlet  of  willow  LAKE,  U'EST  I'ARK  CEMETERY, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


of  water  pipes  have  been  laid  and  lake  water  will 
be  at  hand  all  through  the  cemetery  for  the  trees, 
shrubbery  and  plants.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  Mr.  Win.  H.  Evers,  civil  engineer.  The 
cemetery  is  divided  info  twenty-three  sections  and 
subdivided  into  lots,  varying  in  size  from  seventy 
to  four  hundred  square  feet. 

Many  lots  have  already  been  sold  and  the  price 
has  been  set  at  60  cents  per  square  foot  until  April 
I next 
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Fifty-two  of  the  ninety  acres  included  in  the 
ground  will  remain  unimproved  for  the  present, 
until  the  demands  on  the  new  cemetery  make  it 
advisable  to  complete  it  or  a portion  of  it.  The 
plans  have  been  made  so  that  a section  can  be  im- 
proved at  a time  without  marring  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  cemetery  as  a whole. 

The  plan  as  shown  above,  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  the  water  features  of  the  cemetery, 


mo  'e  than  ordinarily  beautiful.  An  oppor  unityfor 
the  exercise  of  a refined  taste  in  the  general  plan 
is  always  greatly  enhanced  by  ample  water  area, 
and  when  this  is  supplied  by  a meandering  brook 
or  creek,  marginal  planting  can  be  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  add  very  greatly  to  the  land- 
scape effects  of  the  cemetery  generally.  Tie 
suggestion  as  to  its  becoming  a beautiful  burial 
ground  should  be  realized. 
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LORD’S  PARK,  ELGIN,  ILL, 

Lord’s  Park,  P31gin,  111.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  P.  Lord,  to  that  city,  is  an  example  not 
only  to  those  citizens  of  means  seeking  an  avenue 
through  which  to  benefit  their  fellowmen,  but 
equally  to  municipal  corporations  not  alive  to  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  providing  appro- 
priate places  for  recreation  and  out-door  pleasures 
for  the  community.  The  site  of  this  park,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  always  noted  for  its 
beauty  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  judged  by  its  nat- 
ural adornments,  and  might  have  been  doomed  to 
subdivision  by  the  enterprising  real  estate  man, 
but  for  the  phiLinthropic  leanings  of  Mr.  Lord, 


mingle  their  dainty  blossoms  with  the  early  blacks 
of  grass,  myriads  of  ox-eyed  daisies  glorify  the 
summer;  and  within  a short  distance  of  where  the 
cannas  rear  their  lofty  tips  in  well  trimmed  beds, 
wild  asters  and  golden  rod  send  foith  their  slender 
stems  to  add  to  the  mellow  beauty  of  harvest  time.  ” 
The  park  is  situated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
city  only  a trifle  over  a mile  from  Fountain  Square, 
the  principal  entrance  being  directly  opposite  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  Street  and  Forest  Avenue 
Car  L'ne.  It  is  in  Cook  County  and  was  originally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cook  County  officials, 
but  by  special  legislati  e enac'ment  became  a part 
of  the  City  of  E'gin.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
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who  quktly  and  unostentatiously  secured  the  prop- 
erty, and  tendered  it  to  the  city  as  a free  gift,  un- 
der proper  conditions,  which  was  accepted  on- 
March  6,  1 893. 

a writer  described  it:  “Nature  endowed  it 
with  a wealth  of  oak,  hickory  and  other  deciduous 
trees;  a rolling  surface  which  sometimes  deepens 
into  valleys  and  again  rises  into  considerable  bluffs; 
a beautiful  brook  meandering  through  its  entire 
length,  and  a fertile  soil  which  carpeted  itself  with 
wild  flowers  in  great  variety  and  profusion.’’ 

Nor  have  the  improvements  altogether  deprived 
it  of  its  original  natural  beauties  for:  “There  are 
still  quiet,  shady  nooks,  the  violets  still  bloom  on 
the  sunny  slopes,  anemones  and  shooting  stars 


70  acres,  of  which  02  w ere  described  in  the  oiigimd 
deeds  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loid,  aid  som.ething  over 
7 have  since  been  acquired  by  purchase. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lord  and  his  business 
sagacity  that  he  did  not  lose  interest  in  his  gift,  but 
has  constantly  kept  in  touch  with  the  improvements 
carried  out  by  the  city,  adding  thereto  by  many 
subsequent  generous  donations,  his  latest  being  that 
of  a shelter  house.  , 

The  park  has  been  improved  by  the  landscape 
gardener,  and  two  spacious  lakes  have  been  created 
by  the  construction  of  dams.  1 he  di  iveways  are 
covered  with  crushed  stone,  and  the  walks  are  of 
gravel  or  asphalt.  A zoological  collectien  is  grad- 
ually being  collected,  and  the  birds  and  animals 
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are  properly  housed  and  cared  for.  Mus'c  Is  regu- 
larly provided  in  the  season  and  is  given  from  a 
band  stand  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  even- 
ing by  electricity. 

A permanently  constructed  .shelter  house  and  a 
commodious  and  handsome  pavilion,  the  basement 
of  which  is  heated  in  winter  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  skaters,  are  also  features  of  the  park.  In 
the  construction  of  the  latter  building  Mr.  Lord 
also  contributed  materially.  Other  embellishments 
of  the  grounds  have  been  provided,  as  for  instance, 
fountains  and  bridges  connect  the  island  in  the  lake 
with  the  main  land.  One  of  the  fountains  was  pre- 
sented to  the  park  by  the  employes  of  a large  firm, 
— in  itself  a capital  suggestion  for  similar  efforts 
elsewhere. 

In  winter  skating  is  the  chief  amusement  and 
with  two  large  lakes,  both  of  which  are  kept  clear 
of  snow,  there  is  ample  room  for  all  who  care  to  in- 
(.lulge  in  this  healthful  sport,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  comfort  of  the  skaters  in  the  pavilion,  in  the 
basement  of  which  are  banquet  and  shelter  rooms, 
which  are  warmed  for  those  participating  in  the 
winter  revelry  on  the  ice. 

It  miy  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  permanent 
improvements  of  this  park  have  only  commenced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Elgin,  and  that  liberal 
appropriations  will  be  required  of  the  city  council 
for  years.  The  example  of  the  honored  donors 
should  be  incentive  enough  to  excite  the  bounty  of 
others  to  continue  such  a beneficent  work  and 
bring  it  to  a complete  consummation.  We  are  in- 
debted for  the  illustrations  to  the  I^lg'ni  Daily 
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Neivs,  through  Mr.  II.  P.  Zimmerman,  private  sec- 
retary of  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Lord,  who  adds  that  the 
citizens  of  Elgin  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
money  expended  for  park  purposes  is  not  money 
wasted,  though  city  councils  have  not  yet  been  edu- 
cated to  the  importance  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  such  necessary  contributions  to  the  public  wel  fare 
as  the  parks. 
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SUBTERRANEAN  IRRIGATION  OF  STREET  TREES 
AT  DRESDEN.  GERMANY. 

Of  the  large  cities,  Washington,  perhaps,  pos- 
sesses the  best  street  tree  plantations  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  cities  of  the  south  and  of 
Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  are  deserv- 
edly famed  for  their  avenues  of  street  trees.  But  in 
the  large  cities  numerous  agencies  concomitant  with 
urbanlife  threaten,  with  ever  increasing  power,  to 
destroy  the  street  trees  cultivated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Soil  surcharged  with  gas  and  electricity,  at- 
mospheric gases  and  their  residue,  smoke  and  over- 
head telegraph  wires  are  agents  baneful  to  thrifty 
vegetable  life.  To  be  successful  in  the  culture  of 
street  trees  in  the  larger  cities  of  America  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  decidedly  artificial  means  of 
maintenance.  In  opening  a discussion  of  the  street 
tree  problem  we  present  an  adapted  translation  of 
an  article  dealing  with  a detail  of  the  subject.  The 
following  is  taken  from  Moeller' s Dculsehe  Gaertner 
Zettiuig,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  406,  and  is  by  M.  Degen- 
hard,  City  Garden  Director. 

The  editor  of  this  publication  desired  a descrip- 
tion which  would  be  a revision  to  date  of  the  com- 
prehensive essay  on  subterranean  irrigation  which 
appeared  in  a former  number  of  this  periodical. 
They  informed  me  that  the  first  treatise  was  fre- 
quently reprinted  and  is  now  found  in  many  cities 
of  the  magistracies  which  is  very  adulatory  for  our 
Dresdenian  arrangement. 

Below  I shall  describe  this  simple  and  suitable 
m.ethod  without  confining  myself  to  the  original 
description  which  I have  not  at  hand  and  choose 
not  to  trouble  to  obtain  and  which  I later  gave  to 
a garden  Journal  desiring  it.  I wish  it  would  bene- 
fit the  well  being  of  street  trees,  the  people  and 
beasts,  particularly  the  carriage  horses  suffering 
from  heat. 

I was  still  a novice  in  my  position  of  city  gar- 
den ;r  when  the  question  presented  itself  as  to 
which  is  the  best,  most  efficient  method  of  water- 
ing trees.  After  speaking  of  drain  pipes  to  the 
commissioner,  afterwards  mayor.  Dr.  Stuebel,  he 
made  observations  as  to  this  method  of  tree  water- 
ing and  found  a short  section  in  front  of  the  theatre 
at  Hanover  watered  in  this  way.  The  pipes  were 
merely  butted.  Soon  thereafter  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  my  colleagues  at  Hanover  and  found 
the  condition  as  explained  to  me  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  primitive  that  I could  not  forego 
adopting  real  improvements  on  it.  There  was  too 
great  a loss  of  water  through  the  joints  of  the 
loosely  laid  pipes  which  were  short  and  easily  dis- 
joi nted. 

The  distribution  of  the  water  was,  however,  de- 
ceptive, particularly  for  great  distances  and  espe- 


cially in  porous  soils.  I therefore  ordered  longer 
pipes,  now'  60  cm.,  with  collars  made  out  of  clay 
and  which  allow  of  their  being  conveniently  slipped 
over  the  pipes. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  water  betw'een  two 
distant  trees  the  pipe-i  are  entirely  sealed  but  only 
partially  sealed  in  other  sections,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  trees  and  the  character  of  the 
soil. 

Certainly  I experimented  with  a section  pre- 
vious to  filling  in  the  e.xcavation  so  that  the  sealing 
could  be  thickened  or  lessened  thereby  obtaining 
the  most  perfect  and  equal  distribution,  in  other 
words,  that  at  the  filling  points  the  openings  would 
be  closed  more  than  in  the  middle  and  less  toward 
the  ends  furthest  from  the  filling  points.  In  time 
the  e.xperienced  workmen  knew  how  to  fix  the 
pipes  to  conduct  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a proper  seepage  throughout  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  also  when  more  or  fewer  trees  are  to  be 
connected  by  one  clay  pipe  through  different  soils. 
We  connect  from  four  to  ten  trees  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  spacing,  /.  e.,  from  five  to  10  m. 
and  the  sort  of  tree,  its  thrift  and  the  porosity  or 
imperviousness  of  the  soil. 

Figure  i indicates  a double  branch  leading  to 
each  tree.  The  ends  may  be  advantageously  pro- 
vided with  curved  pipes  obtaining  thereby  an  al- 
most encircled  watering  which  allows  the  estab- 
lishing of  a gutter  shaped  basin  around  such  trees 
which  must  unfortunately  be  planted  closer  than 
w'e  should  like  to  have  them. 

The  end  of  the  pipe  is  cl^^sed  by  placing  over  it 
a stone  or  potsherd  in  a manner  to  enable  sufficient 
water  to  escape  without  inequalizing  the  pressure 
of  the  w'ater. 

The  watering  of  trees  has  been  adopted  in 
Dresden  since  1877,  or  really  since  1876,  and  of  the 
30,000  street  trees  9,737  will  be  watered  this  year. 
To  date,  i.  e , during  the  past  twenty-four  years 
there  has  been  but  a single  instance  of  a so-called 
root  knot  which  has  stopped  a conductor.  A sec- 
ond instance  occurred  by  an  employe  forcing  a 
pliable  root  into  the  crevice  at  a joint  of  ihe  pipe, 
which  resulted  in  the  matting  of  a root  inside  the 
pipe. 

Watering  is  now  done  without  undue  conspic- 
uousness  or  interrupting  traffic. 

More  recently  we  provided  several  water  cocks 
so  as  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  fire  hydrants 
and  fire  department  which  the  taxation  provided. 
The  fire  hydrants  were  expensive  and  inconvenient 
because  they  are  located  in  the  streets  and  only  a 
fireman  is  allowed  to  turn  on  the  water  fre  m them. 
Though  w'c  employed  hose  bridges  over  which 
many  horses  refuse  to  pass,  traffic  and  our  work 
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Figure  Full  Kappe  (fill-cap;)  Luft  Kappe, 
; (air-cap:)  Fuss-weg,  (loot  path;)  Bord  Kante, 

Figur  4.  Verwendung  der  Schlauchbrucken  bei  der  Bewasserung,  urn  den  (curb;)  Lietuug  nach  den  Baumen  (Conduction 

Fuhrwerksverkehr  nicht  zu  storen.  to  the  trees  ) ' 

Fig.  2.  Bewasserung  einer  Bnimflanzung  auf  schiefer  ebene,  (watering  of  tree  plantation  on  a slope;)  Schleusse  sluice 
Big.  3.  Unter  fuehrung  einer  gepfl  isterten  Fhufahrt  durch  Bleirohr,  ( conducting  lead  pipe  under  a concrete  entrance  drive. ) 

Fig.  4.  hahr-Stra-te,  (,-treet;)  \'erwendung  der  Sclriauch  bruecken  bei  der  Bewasserung  um  den  Fuhrwerksverkehr  nicht  zu 
storen,  (arranging  the  hose  bridge  in  watering  to  avoid  disturbing  tr.affic.) 

Fig.  5.  Cast  iron  air-cap  fastened  on  a board.  Fig.  6.  Cast  iron  fill-cap  fastened  on  a board. 

Fig.  7.  Schlauch,  (h  )se;)  Sch'auch-Bruecke,  (hose-bridge. ) Fig.  8.  Both  bridges  are  made  of  wood  and  reinforced  with  iron 
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were,  nevertheless,  much  hindered.  In  streets 
where  there  was  much  traffic  during  the  day  and 
tlic  fire  hydrants  were  between  ruts  or  electric  car 
tracks  we  were  compelled  to  do  the  watering  by 
very  expensive  night  work. 

by  the  use  of  our  own  valves  we  were  enabled 
to  do  the  watering  with  one  man  during  the  con- 
gested periods  of  traffic  and  the  laborer  can  man- 
ipulate two  and  even  four  systems  at  the  same 
time.  These  he  allows  to  run  for  one  or  two 
hours  and  in  the  meantime  cultivate  the  basin 
around  each  tree  with  a digging  fork.  If  the 
winter  has  been  dry  we  begin  to  water  the  street 
trees  as  early  as  March  and  continue  until  autumn, 
hour  men  suffice  to  supply  water  to  each  system 
two  to  three  or  four  to  five  times  according  to  the 
rccpiirements  of  the  sort  of  tree  and  its  location. 
Gardeners  and  laborers  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
determining  by  sight  those  trees  which  require 
water  at  a given  time.  The  Horse  Chestnuts  in 
the  center  of  the  city  are  the  first  to  be  watered,  so 
that  they  will  not,  as  in  former  years,  begin  to  lose 
their  leaves  as  early  as  June  and  July.  Thereafter 
we  start  on  the  Linden,  then  Oaks,  thereafter 
Maples  I Acer  platinoides  first),  etc.  The  trees 
indigenous  to  southern  localities,  such  as  Gymno- 
cladus,  Sophoras,  Gleditschias  and  Ailanthus  re- 
tpairc  no  watering  or  at  most  only  during  their 
earlier  growth  and  then  only  during  unusually  dry 
periods  or  in  dry  soils,  according  to  their  location. 

There  is  a particular  advantage  in  this  system 
for  w'atering  on  sloping  streets.  By  the  former 
method,  /.  r. , watering  from  above,  it  was  difficult 
to  retain  a horizontal  basin  around  the  tree.  It 
necessitated  excavating  the  foot  path  to  a great 
depth  at  the  upper  end  of  the  basin  and  throw- 
ing up  a dam  on  the  lower  side  of  the  basin. 

h'igure  2 shows  a tree  plantation  on  a slope. 
At  the  inlet  the  pipes  descend  to  a depth  sufficient 
to  allow  but  a slight  grade  for  flow.  Beyond  each 
tree  the  proper  grade  is  proxided  by  an  elbow 
leading  down.  The  system  is  to  always  follow  the 
general  grade  of  the  street. 

Obstructions  encountered  can  be  passed  by 
scaling  or  tunneling,  but  the  pipes  must  be  ce- 
mented. Concrete  drive  entrances  are  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  cases  where  they 
must  be  passed,  lead  pipes  should  be  used  because 
they  are  less  brittle  and  less  easily  affected  by 
heavy  stones  in  the  drive  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  wagons. 

We  have  now  provided  for  particular  trees  and 
stretches  of  planted  areas  wdiere  less  traffic  takes 
place  by  using  earthenware  stoppers  instead  of  the 
expensive  fillcaps  1 I'ig.  6)  and  aircaps  (I’ig.  5). 
To  avoid  the  use  of  the  latter  w'e  prefer  to  make  the 


stretches  shorter  and  increase  the  filling  stations. 

We  hope  that  this  experience  will  be  approved 
by  experiment  when  it  can  be  adopted,  /.  r , where 
the  earthen  stoppers  are  located  in  gravel  paths 
where  they  and  the  pipes  or  the  pipe-openings  w ill 
not  be  injured. 

In  Dresden  we  have  about  230,000  lineal  feet 
of  irrigating  pipe  and  of  the  30,000  trees,  9,737, 
on  one  hundred  streets,  are  irrigated. 

The  price  of  onebocm.  ( about  2 feet)  long  earth- 
en pipe  is  6 pf.,  ( ij^c.);  one  collar,  2 pf.,  ( J^c.); 
one  elbow,  8 pf.,  ( 2c  ) ; one  “T  ' or  “ Y,  ” i S pf.; 
(3.\4'c.);  one  iron  “fill  cap,”  3 m.,  10  pf.,  (77j4c.j; 
one  air  cap,  90  pf. , ( 22  j/^c. ) 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  an  air-valve 
at  the  end  of  each  section  to  prevent  back  pressure 
of  air  in  the  pipe,  otherwise  the  even  flowage 
of  the  water  will  be  prevented. 

We  provide  subterranean  irrigation  to  young 
trees  for  the  first  time  five  to  ten  years  after  they 
are  planted  because  until  then,  w-ater  applied  to  the 
surface  suffices.  The  trees  thrive  better  in  partial 
dryness  because  we  have  here  no  more  so-called 
“tree-hole”  planting.  Our  custom  is  to  provide  a 
channel  i m.  (about  3 feet)  deep,  with  prepared 
loam.  We  provide  what  is,  in  fact,  a bed,  and  the 
trees  which  are  of,  so  far  as  we  can  purchase,  uni- 
form size,  prosper  uniformly  and  healthily. 

The  care  of  street  trees  would  be  for  discussion 
in  a second  article.  I have  gathered  varied  ex- 
periences which  older  colleagues  confirm  as  being 
correct  but  which  deserve  to  be  hailed  as  w'elcoine 
guides  for  the  younger  colleagues,  also  concerning 
the  best  sorts  for  planting  and  the  advantages  of 
special  forms  cultivated  upon  which  an  expression 
would  be  desirable. 

After  a recently  completed  tour  during  which  I 
could  compare  the  tree  plantings  in  many  cities  cf 
England  as  also  of  Paris,  I noticed  the  dearth  of 
good  street  trees  and  the  deficiency  of  w'atering 
and  this  even  in  Paris,  which  heretofore  w'orked 
exemplarily.  Though  subterranean  irrigation  ex- 
isted in  Paris  I had  not  in  1867  nor  in  1869,  nor 
in  1889  discovered  the  system  employed.  I should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  a colleague  concerning  it. 

The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  suitable 
watering  of  street  trees  is  of  great  importance  be- 
cause in  a city  nothing  is  of  greater  ornament  than 
good,  thrifty  street  plantings.  E.  M. 

* * * 

The  above  article  is  timely  and  suggestive  from 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  street  trees  being 
planted  in  this  country  is  increasing  enormously 
each  j ear.  To  make  a success  of  street  tree  plant- 
ing, and  to  secure  proper  results,  cniy  those  of 
experience  should  be  intrusted  with  the  woik. 
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■ ' - Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  fJian  you  found  it. 

AN  EXAMPLE. 

The  “little  object  lesson’’  which  occupied  this 
page  in  the  October  issue  was.  so  well  received  that 
we  give  another,  different  in  character  and  material 
but  equally  useful  in  illustrating  a principle. 

Use. — This  is  a back  door  planting  and  its 
whole  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of  usefulness,  is 
to  screen  from  public  view  the  essential,  the  rough- 
ly respectable,  but  not  always  attractive  back  door 
life  that  must  needs  have  a place  in  every  home. 
Such  a planting  adds  to  the  comfort  of  everyone 
living  in  a neighborhood  (especially  to  that  of  the 
occupants  of  a house  so  sheltered  ) and  also  of  the 
passing  public. 

Beantv. — Its  other  duty  is  to  dare  to  be  as 
pretty  as  it  can,  — and  is  it  not  attractive?  To 
fully  appreciate  all  that  it  stands  for,  observe  this 
unfenced  door  yard  before  the  handsome  group  of 
semi-tropical  plants  were  planted,  as  shown  in  tl  e 
illustration  “Shaven  and  Shorn.” 

Character.  — It  is  a plantation  of  tender  mater- 
ial, admirably  conceived  and  e.Ncellently  well 
done.  But  it  will  be  cut  off  by  the  first  frost, 
therefore  it  is  only  a passing  show  and  a tempor- 
ary screen.  It  took  the  small  plants  and  dry 
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tubers  used,  about  one-third  of  the  growing  season 
to  attain  a useful  height  and  their  full  beauty, 
therefore  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  really  satisfac- 
tory appearance  of  such  a plantation  is  limited  in 
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a region  of  frost  and  snow,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  to  font  months. 


Permanence.  — If  a ‘growing  screen  is  a good 
thing  to  have  during  a small  part  of  the  year,  why 


“shaven  .\nd  shorn.’’ 

would  it  not  be  a better  thing  to  establish  a per- 
manent screen  of  hardy  material  the  first  cost  of 
which  in  labor  and  money  will  be  but  slightly  in 
advance  of  what  is  expended  each  year  on  the 
tender  planting,' and  wdiich  will  continue  to  thrive, 
to  shelter  and  to  beautify  for  many  years;  not  for 
four  or  five  months  of  one  year,  but  for  twelve 
months  of  every  year. 

Shaven  and  Shorn.”— This  photograph  sug- 
gests the  painful  experiences  of  Mulvaney  after  he 
was  “rejuced. ” It  clearly  shows  the  bald  appear- 
ance of  the  back  door  without  the  protecting  bed 
of  semi-tropical  plants  shown  in  the  other  illustra- 
tion. It  also  proves  that  after  the  frosts  cut  off  the 
tender  plants,  the  occupants  of  the  cosy  home 
missed  the  pleasant  shelter  of  the  leafy  screen  and 
set  about  creating  one  of  permanent  character. 
By  looking  closely,  the  shrubs  set  out  this  fall  may 
be  seen  bent  to  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Stevens,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  both  of  the  photographs, 
says;  “Some  shrubbery  has  been  planted,  but  it 
will  be  bent  to  the  ground  so  that  the  rear  view  of 
the  back  of  the  house  from  the  street  will  be  seen 
in  all  of  its  ugliness  and  bareness.” 

The  tw’o  illustrations  given  on  this  page  admir- 
ably display  the  “before”  and  “after”  condition  of 
the  home,  and  show  how  it  is  possible  in  a short 
time  to  create  attractive  surroundings. 

Practicability. — It  is  a simple  matter  to  plan 
such  a screen  so  as  to  insure  rapid  growth,  (if  de- 
sired, tender  material  can  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
young  shrubs  during  the  first  year,  though  this  is 
not  essential ) as  well  as  an  attractive  appearance 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It  may  have  bud  and 
bloom  from  early  spring  till  late  summer,  lovely 
coloring  and  interesting  fruits  in  the  fall  and  beau- 
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tiful  forms  and  evergreen  foliage  in  winter.  It 
may  easily  be  made  a continuous  delight  to  mind 
and  eye,  the  summer  and  winter  haunt  of  cheerful 
little  feathered  neighbors,  and  a perpetual  shelter 
to  the  necessary,  homely  and  homelike  back 
door. 

NOTES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wenham,  Mass., 
Village  Improvement  Society,  held  in  October 
last,  the  secretary  reported  the  exterr.dnation  of 
caterpillars  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  road- 
sides of  the  town;  the  grounds  around  the  town 
hall  cared  for;  the  planting  and  care  of  the  various 
squares  and  of  the  school  house  grounds;  and  prizes 
given  to  school  children  for  greatest  improvement 
shown  and  best  work  done  by  them  on  school 
grounds.  The  society  voted  to  have  street  trees 
examined  and  state  tags  placed  on  those  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation. 

* 

The  Beverly  (Mass.)  Improvement  Society  was 
organized  twelve  years  ago  to  “improve  and  adorn 
the  city  of  Beverly  and  to  preserve  its  natural 
beauties,”  and  has  during  that  time  improved  three 
out  of  its  five  railway  station  grounds  with  the  re- 
sult of  now  seeing  a strong  possibility  of  securing 
two  new  stations.  It  has  each  year  given  $io  to 
the  School  Art  League  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  hospital  grounds;  has 
presented  each  of  the  city  schools  with  ten  trees; 
has  planted  some  trees  in  the  cemeteries  and  many 
along  the  adjacent  streets;  destroyed  the  nests  of 
tent  caterpillars  each  year;  protected  and  re-pro- 
tected fine  trees;  placed  rubbish  barrels  on  the 
streets;  done  ornamental  planting  on  the  grounds 
of  schoolhouses,  factories  and  public  buildings; 
placed  lists  of  local  places  of  interest  in  libraries, 
post  office,  railway  stations  and  other  public  places 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists  and  summer  visitors  ( and 
who  shall  say  with  how  much  benefit  to  the  town  ) ; 
given  illustrated  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting the  town  people  in  its  work;  given  prizes  to 
children  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  back 
door  yards  from  planting  flower  seeds,  and  has 
each  year  given  a social  reception  in  January  to 
help  along  in  the  good  work  of  keeping  alive  the 
active  interests  of  the  best  residents  in  the  local 
improvement  society, — that  modern  development 
of  civilization  that  has  all  the  interest  of  a fad,  } et 
is  something  more  than  a fad,  for  it  has  come  to 
stay.  “We  could  not  get  along  without  it.”  That 
is  the  verdict  wherever  such  an  organization  is 
established.  Thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Bessie  A. 
Baker,  secretary  of  the  Beverly  society,  for  the 
above  information.  F.  C.  S. 


JAPANESE  PRIVET  HEDGES. 

The  demand  for  the  Japanese  (Californian) 
privet  for  hedges  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
and  well  may  this  be  for  there  has  been  no  shrub 
before  its  time  of  such  utility  as  this.  Privet 
hedges  are  not  new,  remains  of  many  a one  being 
visible  in  the  vicinity  of  our  older  cities,  but  these 
were  formed  of  the  common  European  species, 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  a kind  not  well  suited  to  the 
purpose,  as  events  proved,  and  certainly  not  nearly 
the  equal  of  the  Californian,  as  the  Japanese  is 
commonly  called.  It  has  no  doubt  received  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  came  to  be  well  known 
in  California  before  it  was  East  and  the  Eastern 
folks  called  it  Californian.  Its  proper  name  is  Lig- 
ustrum ovalifolium.  Attention  was  soon  attracted 
to  it  because  of  its  very  large,  almost  evergreen 
leaves,  which  are  of  a shining  green.  Then,  too, 
its  ease  of  propagation,  rooting  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  its  submittal  to  all  kinds  of  pruning 
renders  it  an  ideal  hedge  plant. 

The  plant  is  without  thorns  rendering  it  quite 
within  the  list  of  ornamental  hedge  plants,  but 
outside  that  of  defensive  ones.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  it  is  almost  evergreen  and  if  in  well 
sheltered  places,  quite  so,  unless  the  winters  are 
severe.  It  will  hold  its  leaves  until  the  new  ones 
are  about  to  appear. 

I am  writing  this  January  25th,  and  though  the 
mercury  has  touched  6 degrees  already,  not  a leaf 
has  fallen  from  a small  hedge  of  it  here,  in  a partly 
sheltered  place,  though  some  have  been  pretty  well 
browned.  But  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will 
there  will  be  foliage  enough  on  this  hedge  that  its 
object,  that  of  a screen,  will  be  effected. 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  can  be  accom- 
plished either  by  hard  wood  in  spring  or  by  soft, 
young  wood  in  summer.  Hard  wood  cuttings  are 
made  in  winter,  the  shoots  of  the  previous  season 
being  cut  into  9 inch  lengths,  kept  buried  in  earth 
in  a cool  place  till  spring  and  then  set  out  in 
rows  in  the  open  ground.  Every  one  usually 
roots.  Summer  propagation  consists  of  using  soft, 
half  ripened  wood  and  placing  them  in  sand  in  a 
close  frame  or  greenhouse. 

A good  size  to  use  for  hedging  is  that  of  two- 
year  plants,  as  they  possess  vigor  enough  to  make 
a good  growth  the  first  year.  These  should  be  set 
a foot  apart  in  well  cleaned,  prepared  ground. 
Nine  inches  is  thought  far  enough  apart  by  some. 
As  soon  as  planted  cut  them  down  to  about  four 
inches  above  ground.  Clear  away  the  tops  and 
spread  manure  about  the  plants  to  a depth  of  two 
or  three  inches.  This  cutting  down  will  cause  sev- 
eral shoots  to  take  the  place  of  one,  and  in  the  fall 
quite  bushy  plants,  perhaps  two  feet  high,  will 
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result.  But  this  growth,  let  it  be  two  feet  or  less, 
must  also  be  cut  back  at  the  close  of  winter  to 
about  one  foot,  to  encourage  a very  thick  base, 
this  being  the  foundation  of  a good  hedge.  This 
cutting  back  should  result  in  giving  a good,  thick 
hedge  to  start  with  and  after  this  the  pruning  may 
be  to  give  the  “hedge"  shape  to  it.  This  is  done 
by  trimming  it  twice  a year,  once  in  early  summer 
and  again  when  growth  is  nearly  over  in  summer. 

What  adds  to  the  popularity  of  the  plant  is  its 
endurance  of  pruning.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three 
times  a year  and  closely  cut  and  still  a good  hedge 
is  there  and  should  it  be  that  it  has  been  neglected 
in  any  way  and  become  bare  and  unshapely  it  may 
be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and  it  will  spring  up 
again  as  fresh  as  ever. 

As  to  its  hardiness,  not  until  the  severe  winter 
of  1898-1899  was  it  ever  hurt.  The  week  of  zero 
weather  then  killed  the  tops  partly  where  the 
plants  were  in  unfavorable  positions,  but  many  a 
hedge,  my  own  among  them,  was  not  hurt  at  all. 
It  may  therefore  be  classed  as  quite  hardy. 

A true  evergreen  sort,  hardy  hereabouts,  is  on 
trial,  and  promises  to  be  a great  acquisition.  It  is 
the  Ligustrum  Japonicum.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
beautiful  green,  shining,  dark  and  glossy.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  myrtle,  Myrtus  communis,  such  a 
familiar  shrub  in  the  south  of  England.  So  far  it 
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has  stood  very  well  in  these  parts.  It  was  injured 
partly  in  the  last  severe  winter,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a loss  of  tops,  serving  as  a good  pruning. 
The  six  degrees  above  zero,  already  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  already  this  season,  has  not  even 
browned  its  leaves.  About  Washington,  D.  C.,  it 
is  a great  favorite,  there  being  many  of  them  about 
the  Capitol  grounds. 

Joseph  JSIcchan. 

MEMORIAL,  FOUNTAIN,  LEE,  MASS. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  there  was  dedicated  at 
Lee,  Mass.,  a fine  memorial  fountain  of  particular 
interest.  It  was  begun  by  the  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion  under  the  leadership  of  Amelia  Jeannette 
Kilbon,  and  was  completed  by  other  friends  as  a 
tribute  to  her  memory,  for  she  died  before  the  work 
was  fairly  underway,  and  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  dedication  were  impressive. 

The  fountain  was  designed  by  Daniel  Chester 
French,  and  cut  from  Lee  marble;  and  as  a work  of 
art  it  will  occupy  a high  place  in  the  public  memor- 
ial of  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  illustrations  giving  front  and  rear  view's  ex- 
plain the  main  features.  The  dolphin  which  adorns 
the  rear  face,  an  I which  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
modeling  w.is  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Flwell, 
sculptor,  of  New  York. 
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STATUE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  in  his  most  characteristic  pose,  his  features  sternly 
The  erection  of  a monuj-fient  to  Daniel  Webster  ^ set,  and  the  attitude  as  of  a speaker  pausing  before 
in  Washington  was  a time?y  incident  and  vvorthy^  ' seJme  weighty  utterance.'"’’ Mr.  Hutchins  says  the 
o(  the  great  interest  taken  in  its  inauguration,  and  sculptor  has  caught  the  conception  of  the  Webster 
the  mem  rrable  ceremonies  attending  it.  It  was  the  of  his  memory. 

gift  of  Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins  of  Washington,  and  The  pedestal  is  eighteen  feet  high,  of  red  gran- 
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will  be  in  itself  another  mute  though  powerful  pro- 
test against  the  well  deserved  stigma  that  we  can 
find  few  subjects  worthy  of  memorializing  other 
than  warriors. 

The  statue  was  modeled  by  Sig.  Trentanove, 
after  a close  study  of  all  the  material  available  for 
a portrait  statue,  and  it  was  cast  in  bronze.  The 
figure  is  twelve  feet  high  and  Webster  is  portrayed 


ite,  highly  polished.  The  die  is  relieved  by  bronze 
panels  representing  some  of  the  greatest  scenes  in 
national  life  and  the  greatest  in  the  career  of  the 
orator. 

In  each  of  the  panels  Webster’s  figure  stands  out 
in  bold  relief,  showing  that  the  greatest  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  details.  Congress  appropriated 
$4,000  for  the  construction  of  the  pedestal. 
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THE  BONNEY  MEMORIAL, 

LOWELL  CEMETERY, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

The  Ronney  memorial 
illustrated  herewith  stands 
in  the  Lowell  cemetery, 

Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  one 
of  the  growing  number  of 
artistic  cemetery  memor- 
ials scattered  over  the 
country.  The  statue  en- 
titled “The  New  Life,” 
was  modelled  by  Mr.  1'. 

Edwin  Elwell,  the  New 
Tork  sculptor,  and  was 
first  conceived  by  the 
artist  some  eleven  3ears 
ago.  It  was  purchased  b}" 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Lilley  after 
a visit  to  Mr.  Elwell’s 
studio,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  D.  C.  h'rench,  and 
is  about  the  only  case  on 
record  in  America  where 
an  ideal  statue  of  heroic 
size  was  ever  sold  in  the 
clay.  The  design  of  the 
monument  was  by  Mr. 

Henry  Bacon,  architect, 
and  it  is  constructed  of 
Milford,  Mass,  pink 
granite,  the  blocks  being 
of  large  dimensions,  very  thoroughly  secured,  and 
it  rests  on  a foundation  of  hard  brick  laid  in  Portland 
cement  on  a bed  of  concrete.  The  letters  of  the 
inscription  on  the  back  are  cast  in  bronze  and  sunk 
into  the  granite,  being  secured  by  pins  and  a spec- 
ial cementing  material,  so  as  to  ensure  permanent 
conditions. 


NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,  ON  LONDON  BURIAL 
PLACES.— V. 

Eor  a while  the  reform  in  the  London  burial 
places  went  no  further  than  the  closing  of  the 
crowded  inter-urban  grounds  against  further 
burials,  and  the  leaving  of  them  to  neglect  and 
to  abuses  nearly  as  great  as  those  to  remedy 
which  the  reform  legislation  had  been  sought. 
They  became  the  dumping  grounds  of  all  sorts  of 
rubbish  and  were  eyesores  of  the  worst  character. 
Two  notable  cases  of  exceptions  are  worthy  of 
mention.  The  burial  grounds  of  the  Jews  and 
those  of  the  PTiends  or  Quakers.  The  Hebrews 
are  particularly  pledged  to  preserve  their  burial 
places.  It  is  not  in  deference  to  a specific  law  that 
they  do  so,  but  a binding  obligation  handed  down 
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frem  the  most  ancient  times  inhibits  any  distuib- 
ance  of  an  existing  burial  place  and  prompts  the 
keeping  of  it  in  good  order.  The  Society  of 
Priends  also  keeps  its  burial  grounds  in  good 
Older,  though  some  of  them  in  London  have  dis- 
appeared. In  fact  many  of  the  burial  grounds  in 
London  have  passed  out  of  existence  since  the 
general  closing  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  encroachment  of  streets  that 
had  to  be  opened  or  widened,  buildings  that  were 
erected  and  railroads  which  have  been  built.  In 
all  over  one  hundred  burial  places  have  thus 
W'holly  or  in  part  disappeared  in  London  during  the 
past  half  centurjE 


The  “Burials  Acts”  by  which  the  intra-urban 
burial  grounds  and  vaults  were  closed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  further  bodies  left  the  burden  of  the  care  of 
these  places  of  sepulture  upon  the  “Burial  Board 
or  Churchwardens  as  the  case  might  be.”  They 
were  required  to  maintain  the  churchyard  or  burial 
ground  in  decent  order  and  in  good  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  “overseers,”  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
“poor  rates”  unless  some  other  fund  were  provided 
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for  tlie  purpose.  This  brought  in  many  cases  tlie 
Burial  Board  or  Churchwardens  into  conflict  with 
llie  rector  of  the  p.irisli,  the  latter  being  by  law 
during  his  incumbency  the  holder  of  a freehold 
ri<2ht  in  all  the  land  and  buildings  enclosed  within 
the  churchyard  fence  or  walls.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  so  many  of  the  burial  grounds 
should  have  fallen  into  gross  neglect,  despite  the 
legislative  effort  to  keep  them  in  good  and  whole- 
some order.  Greater  difficulties  still  arose  in 
regard  to  unconsecrated  and  private  burial  places 
and  even  the  dissenters’  burying  grounds.  The 
worse  than  neglect  which  some  of  those  suffered 
became  notorious. 

* * * 

Several  of  the  burying  grounds  were  converted 
into  gardens  before  1S77.  ^he  pioneer  in  such  a 
radical  movement  as  this  was  St.  George’s  in  the 
Bast.  The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  b'=fore  this 
conversion  could  be  effected  were  great.  But 
when  it  was  accomplished  a useful  precedent  was 
established  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  St.  George’s  be- 
came in  place  of  “a  graveyard  dank  and  clayey,” 
a f^arden  of  three  acres  “always  bright  and  neat 
and  full  of  people  enjoying  the  seats  and  the  grass 
and  the  flowers  and  the  air.” 

* * * 

A .new  movement  -was  begun  in  1882.  The 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  was 
formed.  It  grew  out  of  two  organizations,  the 
Kyrle  Society  and  the  National  Health  Society. 
Each  of  these  had  an  “Open  Space  Committee,” 
m iking  what  effort  was  possible  towards  securing 
“out-door  sitting  rooms,”  as  some  one  very  aptly 
called  them — open  spaces  furnished  with  seats  in 
the  midst  of  the  poor  districts.  The  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  were  scanty,  and  the  two 
committees  accomplished  but  little  save  that  they 
influ  Ml  :ed  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction. 

They  did,  indeed,  procure  grants  of  seats  for 
some  of  the  churchyards  which  were  being  laid 
out  as  gardens  and  they  were  valuable  in  showing 
the  advisability  of  an  association  expressly  de- 
s gned  for  preserving,  acquiring  and  laying  out 
open  spaces  in  the  midst  of  the  densely  populated 
cit3M  The  Public  Gardens  Association  resulted 
and  absorbed  into  itself  the  Open  Space  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Health  Society.  The  Kyrle 
society  continued  its  separate  existence  and  under 
the  stimulus  given  to  its  work  by  the  newer  move- 
ment, laid  out  as  gardens  four  very  important 
ttraveyards. 

° * * * 

There  was  no  better  way  of  providing  for  the 


wants  of  the  poor  of  the  congested  London  districts 
than  by  providing  breathing  places  and  play- 
grounds for  them.  There  was  no  better  way  of 
taking  up  and  cleansing  the  disused  cemeteries, 
now  made  the  dumping  grounds  of  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  than  to  convert  them  into  gardens 
or  at  least  into  open,  paved  or  asphalted  spaces, 
provided  with  seats  where  the  wayfarer  might  stop 
and  rest.  No  other  ground  was  to  be  so  readily 
obtained.  It  seemed  an  economic  measure  from 
whichever  standpoint  it  was  viewed.  Nevertheless 
the  work  of  the  association  was  greatly  obstructed 
and  it  was  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  that  it 
succeded  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  its 
undertakings  within  the  next  thirteen  years  while 
it  failed  in  its  offers  and  attempts  in  about  two 
hundred  cases.  And  in  the  end  it  has  succeeded 
in  the  conversion  of  over  two  hundred  such  plague 
centres  as  have  been  described  as  representative 
burial  places  in  previous  papers,  into  wholesome 
breathing  spaces  and  recreation  grounds  for  the 
poor  of  an  over-populated  capital.  The  Metropol- 
itan Board  of  Works,  the  London  County  Council, 
the  city  corporation,  public  vestries  and  private 
individuals  were  enlisted  in  this  good  work,  which 
is  not  y^et  finished,  and  the  Public  Gardens  associa- 
tion met  its  best  success  in  changing  the  tone  of 
public  opinion  and  in  securing  such  legislation  as 
will  permit  the  readier  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
poses without  conflicting  with  any  of  the  vested 
rights  of  individuals  or  corporations,  or  the  recog- 
nized rights  of  consecrated  grounds.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  record  that  the  results  of  its  efforts 
have  been  deeply  appreciated  by  the  class  of 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 

-:i:-  * * 

Incidentally  the  Public  Gardens  association  has 
proved  of  economic  value  to  the  civic  life  in  other 
ways  than  in  merely  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  city  and  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants.  A large  part  of  their  work 
was  accomplished  in  two  successive  winters  out  of 
grants  from  the  Mansion  House  fund  for^the  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed.  In  this  manner 
more  than  eleven  thousand  pounds  have  been  dis- 
bursed among  the  poorer  classes  in  payment  for 
labor  which  went  directly  to  their  own  benefit  and 
to  the  benefit  of  their  families. 

» * * 

The  legislation  secured  by  the  Public  Gardens 
association  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  schemes 
would  serve  as  a model  upon  which  similar  work- 
might  be  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  conditions  are  very  different 
here  than  in  London.  There  is  not  here  the  same 
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legal  status  given  to  consecrated  ground  as  such  as 
in  England.  Nor  are  there  the  same  inherent 
rights  in  rectors,  vicars  or  wardens  of  churches, 
liut  a careful  search  should  be  made  in  this  legis- 
lation for  the  governing  principles  and  these  prin- 
ciples will  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  cases  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  For  example  the  principle 
of  consecration  will  answer  very  well  to  that  senti- 
ment, often  a religious  sentiment,  which  leads  us 
to  regard  the  burial  place  of  our  dead  as  entitled 
to  be  undisturbed.  In  the  case  of  the  conversion 
of  the  London  burial  grounds  care  has  to  betaken 
to  preserve  the  stored  soil  from  aught  that  might 
be  construed  as  desecration  or  a profane  use.  1 l:e 
playing  of  games  is  prohibited  excepting  with  tl  e 
permission  of  those  highest  in  authority.  The 
improvements  were  confined  to  laying  out  paths, 
erecting  seats,  levelling  the  ground  and  setting  c ut 
plants  and  flowers — and  who  could  grudge  this  to 
a burial  place?  No  gravestones  are  ever  des- 
troyed. Only  when  they  stand  too  thick  to  permit 
the  laying  out  of  the  ground,  are  they  removed. 
And  when  so  removed  they  are  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  enclosure,  numbered  and  scheduled.  All  in 
which  any  living  person  can  claim  any  interest  are 
left  untouched. 

♦ * * 

The  Burials  Acts  were  not  without  a wholesome 
effect  upon  the  newer  suburban  cemeteries  which 
quickly  succeeded  to  the  old  churchyards  when  ti  e 
latter  were  closed  against  new  comers.  This  was 
seen  especially  in  the  introduction  of  tasteful  and 
elegant  designs  for  the  memorials  of  the  dead 
erected  therein.  Altogether  this  later  chapter  i f 
the  history  of  the  London  burial  places  is  as 
pleasant  as  the  earlier  chapters  were  revolting,  and 
is  quite  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a number  of 
American  cities  which  we  might  name,  where  the 
condition  of  ancient  burial  grounds  approaches 
very  nearly  that  to  which  Walker  called  attention 
in  London  many  years  ago.  L.  Viajero. 

GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,  LX. 

CHENOPODILAES. 

THE  MIRABILIS,  AMARANTUS  AMD  COCCOLOBA 
ALLIANCE. 

Boussvigaultia  has  10  species  from  Mexico  and 
tropical  America.  The  “mignonette  vine”  is  most 
familiar  and  a tuber  or  two  planted  with  the  taller 
Amarantus  makes  a fine  late  summer  contrast. 
Under  a south  wall,  especially  if  a heater  is  in  the 
cellar  near  by,  the  tubers  often  endure  the  winter 
of  the  middle  states.  B.  Lachaumei  is  a pink  flow- 
ered species  from  Cuba. 

Ledenbergia  is  a monotypic  dark  foliaged 


climber  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
also  perhaps  from  Martinique. 

Petiveria  alliacea  is  a low  white  flowered  shrub 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Phytolacca  “pokeberry”  is  esteemed  as  a spring 
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spinach  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy.  In  some  Eu 
ropean  gardens  it  is  liked  far  its  showy  berries. 
There  are  ten  species  scattered  over  temperate, 
sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions.  P.  dioica  be- 
comes a soft  wooded  tree  in  southern  California.  It 
is  Soutli  American. 


SAKCOBATl'S  VERMICCl  A'l  VS — “CRJ  ASE  WOOD.” 

2 feet  to  8 feet.  Vick' s Alugazi/ie . 

Ercilla  spicata  is  a clinging  evergreen  climber 
from  Peru  and  Chili. 

Eriogonuni  in  120  species  are  tomentose  native 
plants,  a few  of  which  have  made  their  way  to  Eu- 
ropean gardens. 
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Calligonuin  is  a genus  ot  desert  plants  from 
North  Africa  and  Central  Asia.  Some  of  the  spec 
ies  are  u-sed  both  as  food  and  drink  when  nothing 


from  Ruchara.  It  has  pink  or  white  flowers  and  al- 
though introduced  several  years  ago  is  but  little 
known.  There  are  many  low  growing  kinds. 

Rheum  “rhubarb”  may  not  strike  many  people 
as  an  ornamental  genus.  That  is  a mistake.  R. 
nobile,  R.  Emodi,  R.  ribes,  R.  palmatum  and  some 
others  are  handsome  plants  of  use  where  fine  foliage 
is  appreciated.  There  are  20  species  all  Asiatic. 

JSIucJilcnbcckia  has  15  species  from  the  Austra- 
lasian and  Pacific  Islands,  and  from  the  sub-tropi- 
cal And  ean  regions  of  South  America.  M.  platy- 
clada  is  a familiar  plant  in  greenhouses  and  grows 
famously  planted  out  during  summer.  It  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  curious  winged  growth.  M.  ad- 
pressa  and  one 
or  two  others 
have  been 
known  in  culti- 
vation. 

C 0 c c 0 1 0 b a 
‘ ‘ s e a s i d e 
grapes”  are  in 
80  species  from 
S . Florida 
through  tropi- 
cal America. 

A « t ig  OIK  n 
has  3 or  4 spe- 
cies in  Mexico 
and  Central 
America.  A. 
leptopus  and  its 
white  variety 
are  ornamental 
tender  climbers. 

B r tiuniihia 
cirrhosa  i s a 
m o n o t y p i c 
greenish  pink 
or  white  flow- 
Cied  su^kering 
climber  found  i’oi.vgoxum  i-,..r.DscHr.exicrM. 

in  South  Carolina  and  also  in  Africa  accordin'?  to 

c> 

some 

Podoptcnis  Mexicana  is  also  monotypic — a low 
growing  evergreen  shrub  with  pink  flowers  proba- 
bly adapted  to  parts  of  California  and  the  south. 

Several  other  plants  of  the  Alliance  might  be 
selected  for  use  in  gardens  especially  in  the  warm 
regions,  but  the  genera  given  embrace  a good  rep- 
resentation of  the  group.  James  MaePherson. 


The  floral  and  landscape  work  for  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  has  been  progress- 
ing favorably,  though  some  parts  of  the  season 
have  not  been  altogether  favorable. 


r.OT’.SSTNG.ri'LTI.X  B.\SSKT.r.()IDES — / 'itk. 

else  can  be  obtained.  C.  Pallasia  is  a nearly  leaf- 
less shrub  from  the  Caspian  regions. 

Polygonum  has  200  species  scattered  over  the 
earth;  they  vary  a good  deal  in  the  color  of  their 
flowers  and  in  habit.  Two  or  three  of  the  garden 
species  are  really  handsome  annuals,  with  woody 
perennials  and  a climber  or  two,  useful  in  very 
difterent  situations  viz:  where  they  can  be  mown 
•around  constantly  and  kept  from  spreading;  and 
again  in  wild  places  where  they  have  room  to  spread 
at  will.  P.  orientale  and  its  white  variety  are  East 
Indian  annuals,  often  found  naturalized  in  waste 
places.  P.  cuspidatum  and  P.  sachalinense  are 


1>OI,VGOXU-M  CUSPIDATUM.  AXTIGON-OX  LEPTOPUS. 

large  sub-shrubby  white  flowered  plants  useful  in 
rough  places  and  with  a strongdisposition  to  spread. 
P,  Baldschuanicum  is  a climber  of  10  or  15  feet 
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HENRY  SHAW  ANNUAL  BANQUET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Ill  accordmice  with  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  the 
eleventh  annual  hanquet  to  gardeners  and  doiisls  of  St.  J.ouis 
and  vicinity  wis  given  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  the  evming 
of  November  3d.  A large  company  was  present  and  include d 
employes  of  the  IMissouii  Botanical  Garde n — ‘he  gift  of  Mr. 
Shaw  to  St.  L'niis — market  gardeners  and  florists  of  St  Louis 
and  vicinity  and  invited  guests. 

The  banquet  was  served  in  the  line  banquet  hall  of  the  IMer- 
cantile  Club  which  was  finely  decorated  with  flowers  and 
pi  luts  for  the  occasion.  At  the  table  of  honor,  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  roses,  carnations  and  chrysanthe- 
mum.®, were  seated  Dr.  Wm.Trelease,  director  of  the  garden, 
who  presided;  on  his  right  sat  Mr.  Patrick  O’Mara  of  New 
York,  president  elect  of  the  society  of  American  Florists;  ex- 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  D.  R.  Francis;  Mr  J.  C. 
Idrge  of  St.  Louis  and  former  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary of  .\griculture,  Norman  J.  Coleman.  On  his  left  were  Mr. 
Wm.  Scott,  former  president  of  the  society  of  American  Flor" 
is's  and  superintendent  of  Floriculture,  Pan-American  Exposi 
tion;  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  of  the  Fnited  States  Department  of  Agri. 
culture;  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Col 
lege  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Beneke,  manager  of  the  St  Louis  Chrysan- 
themum and  P'lower  Show.  Among  others  present  were  A.  T. 
Ne'son  of  Lebanon,  Mo.;  Major  H.  G.  MePike,  Alton,  111.;  Mr- 
Wallis,  Wallisburg,  Mo.;  INIr.  Howard  Elliott,  General  Mana‘ 
ger  Burlington,  R.  R.,  St.  Louis;  (L  .C.  Atwood,  editor  Practi- 
cal Fruit  lirower,  Springfield,  Mo.;  and  many  other  prominent 
per.sons. 

O 1 rising  to  propose  the  toasts  of  the  evening.  Prof.  Tre- 
l iase  said  Mr.  Shaw  had  a wide  purpose  in  arranging  for  this 
annual  g.ithering  of  men  representing  the  various  lines  of  in- 
dustry connected  with  the  growth  of  plants,  and  his  tru.stees 
have  taken,  as  it  seems  10  me,  a very  wise  view  of  the  language 
he  used  when  saying  that  the  banquet  was  to  be  given  to  the 
gardenersof  the  institution,  and  invited  floris's  and  market  gar- 
deners of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  for  his  trustees  have  held  that 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  was  not  intended  by  him  to  he  limited 
by  municipa'  lin  s,  nor  by  state  lines,  but  is  limited  simply  by 
the  willingness  of  gentlemen  to  come  and  assist  us  in  making  a 
successful  occasim  of  this  b inquet.  .Cfcer  the  gardeners  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  Mr.  Shr.w  specifically  mentions 
florists.  Now  the  floiists  are  a very  Urge  family  and  as  some  of 
YOU  know  there  is  no  better  nor  more  e.irnest  organiza  ion  than 
their  national  society,  the  .Society  of  American  Florists.  In 
])ropo3ing  the  toast  to  the  florists,  I lake  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Patrick  O’Mara  of  New  York,  who  will  respond 
to  it. 

Mr.  O’Mara  in  responding  at  length  to  this  toast,  among 
many  good  things  said:  It  has  been  well  said  that  institutions 
make  men,  but  in  the  beginning  men  make  institutions.  We 
in  the  trade  who  keep  in  touch  with  developments,  comparing 
the  present  condition  of  the  florists  of  the  Fnited  States  with 
what  it  was  the  year  that  the  Society  of  .American  Florists  was 
established,  can  readily  realize  the  vast  strides  that  have  teen 
made  in  the  methods  of  culture  in  horticulture  and  in  the 
amount  of  capital  interested;  and,  above  all,  in  the  degree  of 
intelligence  that  is  displayed  by  the  men  in  the  business,  which 
tends  to  make  the  business  a commercial  pursuit  rather  than 
what  it  was  in  the  early  days  a sort  of  sporadic  enterprise.  One 
thing,  perhaps,  which  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  .American 
Florists  probably  did  not  contemplate  in  the  organization  of 
the  society  was  the  bringing  together  of  men  who  work  in  the 
eraft  under  different  conditions  of  climate,  etc.,  and  thus  giv- 
ing them  opportunity  to  interchange  their  views. 


Prof.  Trelease  in  proposing  the  next  toast  said:  We  alwar  s 
have  an  occasion  like  this,  men  with  us  who  are  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  for  pleasure,  or  as  a means  of  pleasure. 
One  of  orrr  gues's  this  evening  is  a man  who  has  his  own  home, 
where  he  is  known  to  give  a good  deal  of  his  lime  and  thought 
to  the  cultivation  of  plants  fur  pleasure.  I lake  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Julius  C.  Birge  of  this  city. 

IMr.  Birge  in  part  said:  The  sentiment,  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
of  the  toast  to  which  you  have  given  me  the  pleasure  of  re- 
sponding is  a touching  one — that  of  the  man  w ith  a home.  The 
w’ord  home  to  a man  who  is  not  out  very  often  late  at  night  is  a 
very  pleasant  suggestion,  and  I do  not  believe  it  possible  to  ex- 
press its  exact  meaning  in  a dicuonary;  I think  its  equivalent 
is  not  found  in  every  language.  What  is  a home  as, contem- 
plated by  this  sentiment?  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  re’s 
a good  woman  in  it  and  probably  some  children.  .A  house  and 
a lot  hardly  constitute  a home.  Not  even  though  there  be  the 
adflition  which  w'e  often  see,  of  a lawn  where  the  plantain  anel 
the  dock  luxuriate  or  a few’  specimens  of  night  shade  or  stran:- 
onium  shaded  by  one  or  two  decrepit  and  odorous  .Ailan' bus 
trees.  A’ou  have  se-.n  the  lawn,  where  near  the  regulation  r n- 
painted  high  board  fence  where  two  or  three  barrels  ovei flow- 
big  with  ashes,  ha'f  concealing  broken  glass  and  pok  is  whi(  h 
do  not  suggest  peace  within  those  w'alls.  'I'he  ubiciiiitous 
clothesline  dangling  with  laundered  underwear  affords  a weekly 
change  of  .scenery.  .A  marble  palace  with  frescoed  walls  dees 
not  fully  make  up  the  requirements  of  a home.  Neither  does  a 
cottage,  but  a little  vase  of  healthy  blooming  roses  in  the  win- 
dow tells  that  a loving  hand  has  been  there.  When  Ben  Butler 
walked  along  up  that  east  d ive  from  his  home  to  the  Capitol 
and  saw  men  preparing  to  cut  a fine  tree,  he  acted  like  a man 
with  a home.  Said  he:  “Are  you  going  to  cut  that  treei”’ 
One  man  replied:  “A'es,  Senator,  we  have  been  ordered  to  re*- 
move  it.’’  “A’ou  wait  until  night,”  replied  Butler,  ‘‘and  I will 
be  responsible  to  you.”  Butl-r,  as  you  know,  strode  to  the 
senate  chamber,  introduced  a resolution,  recited  with  dramatic 
effect  M rris’  poem,  ‘ AVoedman  spare  the  tree.’’  The  tree  still 
stands.  Butler  was  unpopular  in  New  Orleans,  but  if  his  .'-hades 
w’ere  in  St.  Louis  there  woul  1 be  less  tree  butchery  and  more 
ideal  homes.  We  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, who  recognizes  that  art  should  be  subservient  to  nature 
I was  impressed  with  this  skill  last  winter  in  visiting  the  botar.- 
ical  gardens  of  St.  I/icia,  Mininique  a d Demarara,  South 
America,  countries  where  the  native  tropi  al  growth  is  as  wild 
and  luxuriant  as  any  where  on  the  globe.  The  skill  of  the  gar- 
dener and  florist  has  produced  b?a  itii’ul  effects,  as  would  ap- 
pear natural  in  the  tropics  w’ithout  permitting  nature  to  run 
wild,  yet  convenient  for  stud}’. 

I believe  that  the  man  with  a home  such  as  you  would  plan, 
though  not  a prince  of  royal  blood,  nor  with  a thousand  a yer  r, 
would  nevertheless  be  a king  over  at  least  one  little  spot  where 
niture  w’ould  smile  in  blooming  flowers  and  shrubs,  where  from 
beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  he  could  listen  to  music  of 
th  ; song  birds— music  as  free  a.®  air.  A man  in  St.  Louis  wi  h 
such  a home,  if  he  loves  his  fellow’men,  should  have  one  dom- 
inint  feeling  of  thinks  which  is  that  a noble  benefactor,  Henry 
Shaw,  has  made  it  possible  for  millions  of  men,  w’omen  ai  d 
children  in  centuries  to  come,  mibions  who  may  have  no  homes, 
but  who  find  peace  in  nature’s  smiles,  to  breathe  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  flowers  and  groves  and  study  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
inanimate  creations,  the  trees  of  the  forest.  “No  tears  dim  the 
sw’eet  look  that  nature  W’ears.” 

Prof.  Trelease;  I am  very  often  asked,  but  never  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  why’  Mr.  Shaw  provided  for  this  annual 
gathering  rf  florists,  gardeners,  etc.,  and,  I believe  that  his 
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])urposes  were  farther  reaching  than  most  of  us  appreciate  to- 
day. I think  that  one  of  the  purposes  he  intended  was  that 
the  garden  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  life,  should  be  a 
means  of  education  for  posterity,  and  the  elevation  of  horticul- 
ture. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  a man  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  me  in  the  management  of  the  Missouri  Rotani' 
cal  Garden,  but  who  has  since  that  time  assumed  charge  of  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  I know  in  proposing  the  “man  from  the  garden”  you 
will  take  much  pleasure  in  li-tening  to  his  remarks.  I will  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Smith  in  part  replied  as  follows;  The  work  that  Henry 
Shaw  did,  the  work  that  he  inaugurated,  has  taken  its  course 
a'ong  mau}' lines.  The  garden  itself  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  that  it  was  intended  to  educate  the  minds  of  the  people 
w'ho  visit  it.  The  convocation  w hich  w’e  have  enjoyed  to-night^ 
though  partaking  of  a gastronomic  character,  is,  as  Prof.  Tre- 
lease  said,  one  of  the  privileges  we  owe  to  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  and 
one  of  the  means  of  sending  out  men  into  the  world  prepared  to 
go  to  work  which  will  count  for  the  betterment  of  the  people 
of  the  I’nited  States.  It  is  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  since 
the  garden  was  established  as  an  educational  institution,  but 
even  before  that  time  it  was  an  edacational  institution,  in  that 
it  contained  exhibition  of  some  of  the  be.st  ideas  in  horticulture. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  tliat  the  garden  has  com- 
menced to  send  out  workers,  and  some  of  these  have  already 
made  for  themselves  a name,  and  all  of  them,  or  almost  all  of 
them,  hrve  done  good  work,  one  of  them  stands  at  the  head  of 
pi  rnt  hybridization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Weber.  His  work  in  his  various  expenments  and  the  results 
therefrom  can  be  directly  attributed  to  Mr.  Henry  Shaw.  Af- 
ter mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  results  attained  by 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  Mr.  ,Sbaw  having  given  to 
many  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  This  is  attested  by  the  number  of  men 
who  have  studied  at  the  gardens,  who  occupy  good  positions. 

Prof.  Trelease  ne.xt  called  upon  Mr.  William  Scott,  super- 
intendent of  Floriculture  at  the  Pan-.American  Exposition,  who 
responded  in  his  usual  pleasant  manner.  Mr.  Scott  said: 
After  spending  three  hours  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gaiden, 
he  considered  it  a noble  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Shaw  to  pre.sent 
this  elegant  garden  to  the  jteople  of  St.  Eouis  and  vicinity,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  splendid  garden  he  knows  of  anywhere,  and 
thinks  it  is  not  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  other  in  the 
Fnited  States.  This  garden  is  not  only  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  young  men  of  this  vicinity,  but  by  the  whole  people  of  the 


Fnited  States.  Mr.  Scott  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  Pan--\merican  Exposition,  selecting  the 
site  and  other  interesting  facts  about  it. 

Ex-Governor  Francis  said : With  regard  to  the  World’s  Fair 
in  St.  Fouis,  I am  confident  it  is  as  much  the  desire  of  our  people 
that  the  exposition  at  Buffalo  be  a success  as  they  are  that  the 
World’s  Fair  here  shall  be,  for  what  the  Pau-American  Expo- 
sition is,  will  influence  the  St.  I^ouis  Flxposition.  We  trust 
that  Missouri  may  be  creditably'  represented  by'  a proper  ex- 
hibit at  Buffalo,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  wilt  be.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  the  exhiV)it  in  1903  equal,  if  not  finer  and  more  mag- 
nificent than  any  the  world  has  ever  .seen,  and  we  think  from 
the  interest  manifested  thus  far  by  this  community  and  others 
that  it  will  surpass  all  others  and  be  the  finest  the  world  has 
seen  up  to  that  time.  Of  course  Buffalo  is  better  situated  in 
regard  to  power  or  supply  of  power  than  St.  Louis.  By  this  I 
mean  they  can  perhaps  obtain  wonderful  results  and  undoubt- 
edly wilt  do  so  by  the  ine  of  electricity;  but  who  can  say  or 
will  dare  to  prophecy  what  vast  strides  or  improvements  will 
be  made  in  this  modern  wonder — perhaps  we  may  even  have 
the  benefit  of  Niagara’smighty  pow  er  at  St.  Louis.  Electricity, 
as  you  all  probably  know',  will  form  one  of  the  princijial  at- 
traction of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  so  it  w ill  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  same  attention  will  undoubtedly  be  paid  at  our  expo- 
sition as  has  been  and  will  be  paid  at  the  Pan-.\merican  Expo- 
sition, to  the  slightest  detail,  and  to  the  end  of  obtaining  the 
bast  amt  most  harmonious  resul's  in  the  coloring  of  the  build- 
ings and  landscajie  gardening.  Expositions  of  this  character 
elevate  the  civic  pride  and  the  international  feeling  permeated 
among  the  people.  At  our  Exhibition  in  1903  in  celebration  of 
the  acquisition  of  this  great  territory  which  we  inhabit,  we 
shall  have  as  our  guests  distinguished  persons  of  the  world,  and 
it  will  be  as  much  pleasure  to  us  to  have  as  our  guests  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  as  it  will  be  to 
have  these  distinguished  people,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  we 
may  be  favored  with  your  company  at  that  time. 

Prof.  Trelease  in  declaring  the  banquet  at  an  end,  ex. 
pressed  his  desire  to  thank  particularly  those  to  whom  the 
guests  owed  the  greatest  part  of  their  pleasure,  that  of  listening 
to  them.  Rudolph  J.  Mohr. 

A MODERN  BURIAL. 

The  illustrations  below  show  a recent  modern  funeral  in 
C'eveland,  O , in  which  the  Bomgardner  Casket  Lowering  Device 
was  used,  and  at  which  five  bodies  were  lowered  simultaneously, 
emblematic  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lives  were  lost. 


BEFORE  BITRIAL. 


AF'TER  BFRIAL, 
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INIayor  Smith  of  Macon,  (ia.,  recently  inaugurated  a tree 
])lanting  scheme  to  mature  on  Thanksgiving  Da)'  and  set  the 
mark  at  100  trees.  It  was  a popular  move  and  as  the  cost  was 
])Ut  at  a comparatively  nominal  figure,  his  100  mark  was 
largely  exceeded.  Quite  an  interest  was  developed  on  the 
(piestion  of  thus  improving  the  streets. 

->!•** 

'ITie  governor  of  New  Ilamjjshire  in  a recent  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  who  had  protested  against  the  dese- 
cration of  scenery  in  the  White  Mountains  with  advertising 
signs,  said  that  he  is  greatly  interested  in  this  question  and  that 
he  intends  to  introduce  a bill  in  the  next  legislature  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  nuisance. 

* * * 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  which  was  organized  ia  iSSS,  has 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  towards  improving  conditions 
in  small  towns.  The  cemetery  has  been  transformed,  streets 
improved,  old  buildings  and  walls  removed,  a park  created 
about  the  soldiers’  and  sailors'  monument  and  good  roads  made 
a leading  feature  of  their  activity. 

* * * 

The  tourist  in  Scotland  often  overlooks  objects  of  interest, 
among  which  very  much  slighted,  is  the  celebrated  beech 
hedge.  This  beech  hedge  is  by  no  means  a small  object  of 
interest  for  it  stands  over  ico  feet  high.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  hansdowne,  at  Meiklour,  Perthshire,  and  was 
planted  in  or  about  the  year  1745  by  a party  of  Highlanders 
encamped  there  for  a few  days  while  on  their  way  to  join  the 
pretender,  Prince  Charlie.  This  mammoth  hedge,  which  in- 
deed deserves  the  name  of  beir  g one  of  the  modern  wonders  of 
the  world,  is  a fitting  monument  to  commemorate  the  pre- 
tender's defeat  at  Culloden,  the  last  battle  ever  fought  on  Eng- 
lish soil. 

.\n  important  improvement  is  being  developed  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Arnd  of  that  city,  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Manufactn'-cr's  Record:  “The  city  of  Warsaw  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  a project  to  build 
boulevards  along  the  river  ^'istula  which  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  citv.  The  proposed  work  will  cost  about  2,000,000  or 

3.000. 000  rubles.  As  indemnification  to  the  contractor  who 
undertakes  the  work  the  city  offers  a portion  of  the  ground  and 
territory  which  may  be  recovered  through  encroachment  on 
the  river  and  straightening  of  its  banks.  The  ground  thus 
recovered  is  worth,  according  to  the  present  values,  about 

6.000. 000  roubles.  Here  is  a most  valuable  opportunity  for 
American  capital.’’ 

» !»  * 

Of  the  improvements  in  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City,  the 
propagating  houses  in  the  botanical  section  will  probably  be 
finished  by  the  first  of  January.  The  houses  will  be  the  nurs- 
ery for  the  botanical  gardens  and  in  them  experimenfs  will  be 
made  and  plants  will  be  raised  from  seeds  which  have  been 
obtained  by  exchange  with  florists  and  botanists  throughout 
the  world.  Through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  museum, 
additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  the  collection  in  the 
greenhouses.  Several  hundred  men  have  been  engaged  on  the 
roads  through  the  park.  When  the  system  of  highways  has 
been  completed,  a drive  of  fifty  miles  over  sj^lendid  roads  will 
be  opened.  The  rottte  will  be  as  follows:  Eift)  -ninth  street  to 


Central  Park,  to  'West  Seventy -second  .street,  to  Riverside 
Drive,  to  Boulevard  Lafayette,  to  VanCortlandt  Park,  to  Mosh- 
olu  parkway,  to  Bronx  Park,  to  Pelham  Bay  Park  and  return. 

* * a 

The  matter  of  providing  a more  generous  entertainment  in 
the  way  of  music  in  cur  public  parks  is  now  becoming  a niattcr 
of  serious  consideration  by  park  authorities.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  park  board  of  Toledo,  O , the  matter  of  illuminating 
the  greenhou.se  at  Walbridge  Park  and  of  giving  band  concerts 
there  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a s])ecial  display 
and  a band  concert  Thank.sgiving  night.  The  members  of  the 
board  expressed  themselves  as  being  desirous  of  having  con- 
certs at  the  greenhouse  as  often  as  twice  each  week,  but  the 
finances  of  the  board  will  not  permit  of  such  a plan  being  car- 
I'ied  out.  The  board  would  like,  however,  to  have  some  public- 
spirited  citizens  render  some  financial  aid,  as  great  gcod  is 
being  accomplished  by  them,  e.specially  for  the  poor  of  the  citv. 
It  was  decided  that  the  greenhouse  at  Walbridge  Park  .should 
be  illuminated  one  evening  each  week  and  it  was  decided  that 
Wednesday  evening  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpc.se. 

•*  * * 

Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green,  of  the  department  of  horticultui'e 
and  forestry,  I'niversity  of  Minnesota,  has  gone  into  the  finan- 
cial pro.spects  of  the  proposed  national  park  in  Northern  l\Iin- 
nesota,  and  concludes  from  careful  calculations  that  undej- 
proper  fore.stry  regulations  the  reserve  may  be  made  a first- 
class  paying  investment  in  a very  few  years.  He  closes  bv 
saying:  “If  the  above  figures  are  correct,  the  proposed  park, 
merely  as  a financial  venture,  will  take  care  of  itself.  As  an 
example  in  gootl  forestry  and  a place  for  recreation  for  our 
people  it  ought  to  be  worth  very  much.  Besides,  from  the 
purely  economical  standpoint,  the  establi.shment  of  this  park 
would  have  the-  effect  on  the  surrounding  country  that  the 
establishment  of  any  great  permanent  manufacturing  concern 
has  and  would  undoubtedly  result  in  much  improvement  in  the 
way  of  cutting  timber  in  this  .state  which  so  often  has  left  a 
trail  of  stagnation  behind  it.  Why  not  try  such  a plan  as  this? 
Surely  the  government  can  well  afford  to  do  so  and  it  cannot 
possibly  be  any  worse  than  the  plan  of  selling  all  the  limber  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity.’' 

* * -:i:- 

Euless  the  W'hite  uniform  charter  enacted  by  the  New 
York  legislature  for  cities  of  the  .second  class  such  as  Roches- 
ter, Syracuse,  Albany  and  Troy,  is  amended  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion, the  present  Rochester  park  commission  of  twentv-one 
members  will  pass  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  1901  and  the 
control  and  management  of  the  p irks,  boulevards,  city  squares 
and  street  shade  trees  will  revert  to  the  commissioner  of  jmblic 
works,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  will  manage  those 
affairs,  although  he  will  do  it  through  a superintendent  of  his 
own  selection.  The  only  power  now  wielded  by  the  park-com- 
mission which  will  not  be  delegated  to  the  commissioner  and 
his  superintendent  is  that  of  juirchasing  land  for  park  pur- 
poses. Ihider  the  new  charter  the  common  council  b\'  a three- 
fourths  affirmative  vote  may  direct  the  purcha.se  of  additional 
park  land.  The  policing  of  the  parks  of  this  city,  which  was 
originally  under  the  control  of  the  park  commission,  passed  to 
that  of  the  commissioner  of  public  .safety,  by  special  legislative 
enactment,  last  winter.  The  parks  of  Rochester,  con.sisting  of 
some  600  acres,  have  been  brought  to  their  present  excellent 
conditions  under  the  commi.ssion,  and  there  is  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  peoifle  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  law 
exempting  Rochester  from  such  provisions  as  rnav  le  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  jtark  system.  Rochester  has  three 
large  parks  and  a nunibtr  of  small  ones. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


The  99th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Catholic  cem- 
etery Association  was  held  Nov.  14th.  The  intermenls  to 
date  in  the  four  cemeteries,  have  been  as  follows;  Calvar}-, 
60,625;  Dorclnster,  34,129;  Mt.  Benedict,  14,793,  and  New  Cal- 
vary, 393.  Total,  no,  120. 

* » iii 

Important  improvements  have  been  under  way  at  the 
Green  River  cemetery,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  past  fall.  There 
is  also  under  consideration  ihe  erection  of  an  oflSce  building 
and  superintendent’s  house  combined,  plans  for  which  have 
been  drawn,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  $1,500  to  $5,000. 

* * * 

Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  which  has  been  in  great  need  of  a 
new  cemetery  for  some  years,  has  recently  secured  a tract  of  30 
acres  of  available  rolling  land.  Ii  has  been  laid  out  on  modern 
lines  under  expert  care  and  a number  of  lots  have  been  dis- 
posed of  since  its  opening  a short  lime  since.  It  is  proposrd 
to  make  it  a beautiful  cemetery. 

-»  ■!(■  * 

Last  month  the  mayor  of  Boston  trammitted  to  the  council 
a communication  from  Leonard  W.  Ross,  comptroller  cf  Knoll- 
wood  cemetery,  offering  to  sell  to  the  city  of  Boston  under 
agreement  of  perjretual  care  and  maintenance  sufficient  land 
beautifully  located,  dry  and  well  adapted  fcr  the  purpose  to 
receive  the  remains  on  the  present  basis  in  Me  Hope  cemetery 
for  .somewhat  ni'-re  than  50,000  bodies,  for  1175,000.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  land  is  all  high,  dry,  gravelly  .soil,  with  a 
sufficient  covering  of  loam  over  its  entire  snrfoce. 

* • * 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  .Asso- 
ciation, Utica,  N.  Y.,  held  November  13,  resolutions  were 
adopted  which  provided  that  hereafter  all  foundations  for 
monuments  and  headstones  be  laid  by  the  Utica  Cemetery  As- 
sociat'on;  that  no  white  bronze  or  other  metal  monuments  or 
headstones  be  permitted  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery;  and  that 
lot  owners  desiring  to  erect  a monument  or  headstone  must 
submit  design  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  for 
their  approval,  without  which  the  superintendent  will  not  per- 
mit the  erection  of  a monument  or  headstone. 

* * 

Tae  oldest  cemetery  in  Minnesota  is  at  Fort  Snelling. 
When  the  old  post  that  is  now  deserted,  was  built,  the  ceme- 
tery was  located  just  outside  its  walls  and  the  only  vestige  re- 
maining of  the  wall  that  stretched  across  the  southwest  side  of 
the  fort  is  the  round  tower  which  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
every  visitor  at  the  post.  Recently  the  government  spent  con- 
siderable money  in  fencing  in  the  old  cemetery,  placing  marble 
headstones  at  many  of  the  graves  where  pine  boards  had  been 
used,  and  so  improving  the  condition  of  the  cemetery  as  to 
materially  change  its  appea-ance.  The  oldest  tombstone  there 
and  the  oldest  in  the  state  is  of  limestone,  and  w'as  evidently 
quarried  and  cut  at  the  fort.  The  inscription  bears  the  date, 
1S26. 

» * * 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lakewood  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  held  November  12,  the  secretary's 
rrport  showed  total  burials  for  the  past  year  702,  lots  to  the 
amount  of  $24,641  sold  and  the  total  receipts  $47, .126. 70.  The 


total  disbursements  were  $49,660,  of  which  $14,062  65  wire  for 
labor  and  $21  406  05  for  addiiional  land,  ti'he  total  assets  are 
$479,907.50.  The  association  has  at  the  present  time  132  acres 
of  available  land  for  burial  purposes  and  the  above  sum  of 
$21,406.09,  made  for  the  purchase  of  land,  was  all  made  in 
Saunders  Park  addition  to  the  city  of  Minncajolis,  which  was 
considered  the  best  available  land  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
addition  there  is  a total  of  40  acres,  25  acres  of  which  have 
already  I een  acquired  and  the  balance  is  expected  to  be  secured 
during  the  coming  year. 

A writer  in  Ihe  Boston  Herald  describing  All-Saints  Day 
in  Paris  at  the  cemeteiies  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  ceme- 
tery at  Mont  Parnasse;  The  cemetery  of  Mont  Parnasse,  second 
in  importance  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  differing  from  it  only 
slightly  in  size  and  magnificence,  presents  the  same  thickly 
planted  rows  of  small  stone  chapels,  hardly  more  than  a man’s 
height,  and  with  only  space  enough  between  for  one  to  thread 
his  way  through.  Broad  cobbled  or  asphalted  avenues  inter- 
sect the  cemetery  geometr icall}’  to  the  exclusion  of  grass  plots, 
and  innumerable  statues  and  busts  and  monuments  add  to  the 
chaotic  vista  of  dwarfed  buildings,  so  horribly  pretentious  of 
architectural  effects.  Each  little  tomb  or  chapel  has  its  altar 
behind  an  iron  gate  and  here  the  family  has  gathered  toda}-  to 
leave  its  flowers,  its  bead  wreaths,  to  light  its  candle  and  say  its 
prayer. 

Rules  established  thirty  years  ago  in  Holy  Trinity  Roman 
Catholic  cenieter}-,  near  EistNew  York,  Brooklyn,  has  led  to 
peculiar  conditions  now\  The  cemetery  is  owned  by  the  Holy 
Trinity  church  corporation,  and  the  tlun  pastor,  years  ago 
resolved  that  t„ere  should  not  le  the  slightest  dis  inction  in 
the  appearance  of  the  graves  of  rich  and  juoor.  It  w'as  on  this 
account  that  he  established  the  rule  that  no  .stone  monnnients 
should  be  erected.  G.^lvanized  iron  monuments  are  pirmitted, 
but  they  must  be  pi  .in.  Some  of  these  are  painted  to  resemble 
granite  and  Italian  marble.  They  are  niuih  cheaptr  than 
stone  and  peo]  le  in  moderate  i ircums'ances  are  al  le  to  provide 
them.  Probably  ihe  most  striking  feature  of  this  cemetery  is 
the  profusion  of  crucifixes.  It  very  grave,  no  matter  b.ow 
humble  its  memorial,  is  surmountid  by  a crucifix.  T1  e cinci- 
fixes  are  mostly  of  wood,  some  five  feet  high,  and  the  carving 
o‘'  the  figure  of  Christ  is  generally  rather  coarse. 

* * * 

The  work  of  repairs  on  the  old  Garden  Street  cemetery, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
The  oldest  .stones  are  all  very  much  alike.  The  death’s  head, 
the  cherub,  the  hourglass  and  other  insignia  of  death  are  to  be 
seen  on  most  of  them.  Now  and  then  there  is  an  appiopriate 
inscription  such  as  ‘‘Memento  te  esse  mortalem.  ITigit  hi  ra.” 
The  epitaphs  are  invariably  skillfully  cut  and  are  well  worth 
minute  inspection  on  this  point  alone.  The  stones  of  this  early 
period  w'ere  made  in  England  and  Wales,  ard  brought  over 
here  by  sailing  vessels.  On  one  stone,  that  of  John  Watson, 
who  died  in  November,  1678,  there  is  a mournful  a'rav  of  thete 
gloomy  insignia.  There  is  the  hour  glass,  a pick-axe,  a coffin, 
and  a death's  head  besides  innumerable  flouri.shes.  The  ceffin 
is  partly  chipped,  probably  by  vandals.  There  has  not  been 
much  vandalism  in  the  old  yard,  for  there  has  been  nothing  to 
take.  The  eiiqity  places  in  the  sarcophagi  where  once  family 
crests  and  coats  of  arms  were  placid  were  made  so  doubtless  by 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  who  took  the  metal  for  bullets.  A 
stone  upon  which  was  inscrilied  the  name  of  Mary  Remington, 
was  found  lying  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  yard.  A diligent 
search  discovered  where  it  belonged  and  it  was  replaced. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Scotch  Heather  in  America. 

lu  connection  with  this  subject  a note 
on  whicli  was  !j;iveii  in  our  last,  Mr. 
Joseph  Meehan,  in  the  Florists'  Ex- 
chantje,  gives  his  opinion;  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  heather  is  well 
adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  our  coun- 
try. I have  not  the  authorities  b}-  me 
but  am  sure  it  is  reported  in  a semi-wild 
state  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also 
at  E,gg  Harbor  Cit}',  New  Jersey.  It  has 
been  under  my  personal  observation  here 
for  over  twenty  )ears  and  in  all  that 
time  has  stood  all  kinds  of  weather  in  all 
seasons,  uninjured,  and  it  is  growing  in 
shallow,  stony  soil.  The  plant  is  not 
onl}'  native  of  England  and  Scotland, 
but  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  as 
Mr.  Kelsey  says;  and  its  home  is  in  bleak 
and  barren  jdaces.  It  has  been  at  home 
in  Philadelphia  for  30  years,  as  have 
been  two  Ericas — vagacs  and  stricta. 
,\11  ericaceons  plants  have  fine,  hair-like 
roots,  and  in  common  with  all  plants 
with  roots  of  similar  character  delight  in 
light  soil.  They  are  well  suited  in  soil 
containing  many  small  stones,  and  of  a 
sandy  nature.  The  stmes  keep  the  soil 
open,  which  is  what  the  roots  desire. 
Such  soils  are  often  poor.  Because  of 
this  it  is  inferred  by  many  that  the  plants 
referred  to  do  not  care  for  better  soil, 
but  this  is  a mistake.  The  roots  are 
suited  in  such  situations,  but  the  plants 
will  show  a marked  improvement  in 
growth  if  a mulching  of  good  soil  be 
given  them. 

Hedges  of  Flowering  Shrubs, 

For  a handsome  hedge  The  Garden, 
of  London,  advocates  the  planting  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs,  about  four  feet 
apart  and  so  trained  and  trimmed  that 
they  grow  into  a compact  hedge  and  yet 
have  enough  lateral  play  to  allow  them 
to  flower.  Such  a hedge  is  not  only 
ornamental  but  it  yields  endless  material 
for  cutting.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  quite  four  feet  thick  and  is  best 
formed  with  a backbone  of  stiff  woody 
shrubs,  such  as  Guelder  roses,  Ribes  and 
Lilac,  while  between  the  stiffer  shrubs 
might  be  some  that  are  weaker,  such  as 
Kerria,  Rhodotypus  and  Laycesteria. 
Plants  of  rank,  rambling  growth  such  as 
the  free  roses  and  doubled  flowered 
Brambles,  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  and  the  rambling  Honey 
Suckles  are  not  in  place  in  such  a he  Ige, 
they  are  more  suitable  for  rough  hedge- 
banks,  walls,  or  for  arbor  and  pergola; 
the  flower  hedge  wants  true  shrubs.  The 


bush  honey  suckles,  such  as  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  and  L.  lartarica  are  ju.st 
right,  or  any  woody,  twiggy  bushes  either 
of  moderate  growth  or  such  as  Deutzia 
and  Snowberry,  shrubs  that  so  often  get 
overgrown  in  a shrubbery.  In  the  hedge 
these  would  do  well,  as  they  could  ea.sily 
be  w'atched  and  thinned,  also  any  of  the 
many  true  shrubs  that  flower  all  the  bet- 
ter for  reasonable  pruning. 

* * * 

Planting  for  Fall  Effects. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Plgan  waiting  in  Gardeni> g, 
says:  We  should  plant  for  fall  effect  as 
well  as  for  spring  and  summer.  Tbe 
plantings  for  both  spring  and  fall  effects 
may  be  made  together,  as  the  flowers  of 
spring  may  produce  the  berries  of  fall. 
On  large  estates,  where  extended  views 
are  available,  a fine  effect  of  fall  coloring 
may  be  produced  by  sumachs  alone.  The 
dwarf,  .smooth  Rhus  glabr.i  is  the  first  to 
lose  its  leaves.  It  colors  a deep  red,  in- 
clined to  maroon  as  it  fades,  and  is  not 
effective  at  close  view.  Then  comes  the 
stag-horn  sumach,  Rhus  typhina,  so  eas- 
ily distinguished  by  the  woody  appear- 
ance of  its  new  growth.  This  has  con- 
siderable yellow  in  its  coloring  and  is 
pleasing  when  viewed  from  any  distance. 
The  cut-leaved  form  of  this  is  especially 
attractive  in  its  fall  coloring  and  a great 
improvement  at  all  seasons  over  the  cut- 
leaved form  of  R.  glabra  generally  grown. 
We  must  not  forget  Rhus  aroniatica, 
more  dwarf  than  the  preceding,  good  in 
its  coloring  and  persistent  in  its  foliage. 

The  Clematis. 

To  set  out  a clematis  requires  time  and 
patience.  The  roots  must  be  spread  out 
evenh-  and  care  taken  to  cover  each  root 
as  though  it  was  the  only  root  it  had. 
Earth  must  touch  the  root  on  all  sides, 
particularly  at  the  terminals.  To  wind  up 
the  roots  into  a ball  or  switch  and  cover 
them  up  is  murder. 

A very  important  matter  is  that  of  pro- 
viding good,  firm  trellises  for  clematises, 
particularly  for  lire  young,  brittle- 
stemmed  plants.  A bend  or  switch  by 
wind,  if  it  does  not  break  the  stem,  very 
often  cracks  the  outer  bark  and  opens  a 
way  to  various  fungus  diseases  and  per- 
haps insects. 

Clematises  are  frequently  killed  by  a 
tiny  worm  making  its  way  into  the  stem 
just  below  the  ground.  This  has  been 
particularly  noticed  in  C.  paniculata  this 
last  summer.  A sure  method  of  destroy- 
ing this  insect,  I believe  has  not  been  di.s- 
covered. 


I'or  winter  see  that  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  not  surface  drained,  onlv,  but 
under  drained,  so  as  to  be  aerated;  also 
thatch  the  plants  with  straw  to  prevent 
the  bark  from  dr3’ing  out  in  the  sun. 

The  large  flowered  varieties  are  valua- 
ble for  decorations  if  grown  in  jiots,  ])ar- 
ticularl^'  the  1 ivender  tin'ed  varieties 
with  si.x  to  eight  petals  to  the  flower,  but 
they  are  not  easilv  used  if  cut. 

I do  not  advise  laying  tbe  clematis 
down  because  it  is  liable  to  crack  the 
bark  and  there  is  no  advantage  to  offset 
this  danger. 

Clematis  paniculata,  white,  and  C.  coc- 
cinea,  scarlet,  can  be  grown  on  strings 
verv  easily  for  cutting. — C.  B.  Jl'.  in 
Ihc  American  Florist. 

To  Destroy  Moles. 

A correspondent  writes  I0  'J'hc  Country 
Gentleman  for  a remedy  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  moles  in  lawns,  to  which  that 
journal  replies  as -follows:  “If  you  do 
not  find  traps  effectual,  there  are  several 
other  remedies  that  have  at  various  times 
been  tried  with  success,  i.  Soak  a long- 
strip  of  brown  paper  in  a mixture  of  finely 
ground  red  pepper  and  niter;  when  dry, 
ignite  the  strip  and  thrust  it  while  burn- 
ing, into  the  burrow',  the  opening  being 
closed.  The  fumes  are  very  destructive 
to  moles.  2.  Make  small  piles  of  sweet 
corn,  putting  arsenic  or  stiychnine  into 
the  centre  of  them  and  dropping  into  the 
burrows.  It  is  advisable  if  possible  to 
handle  these  corn  baits  with  a small 
bladed  knife  or  pinchers  that  have  been 
buried  in  the  earth  for  a few  hours,  and 
not  to  touch  the  baits  with  the  hands,  as 
the  mole  is  quick  to  scent  a trap.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  use 
poison  if  there  is  a dog  about  the  place  to 
whom  3'ou  don't  wish  ill." 

* ■*-  * 

Lifting  Gladiolus  Bolts. 

So  long  as  the  leaves  of  the  gladiolus 
continue  green  the  bulbs  are  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  ground,  the  green 
leaves  being  an  evidence  that  the  prepar- 
ation of  next  summer’s  blood  is  not  com- 
pleted. The  completion  wdll  be  shown  by 
the  leaves  turning  vellow  and  dying,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  being 
killed  b3'  frost.  In  either  case,  when  the 
leaves  are  dead,  the  bulbs  are  to  be  dug 
up,  the  top  cut  off  about  au  inch  above 
the  bulb,  and  after  drving  a few  da3  s in 
the  shade  the  old  bulb  (w'hich  has  become 
worthle.s.s|  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
new  one — more  than  one  sometimes — 
which  has  formed  above  it  and  th  own 
away.  The  new  bulbs — the  ones  which 
formed  above  the  old  bulb — are  then  to 
be  laid  away  safe  from  frost  untd  spring. 
— The  North  American  Hortii  ulturist . 
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ESTABLISHED  1890. 

Oitji'X'T;  To  advance  Art-out-of-I)oors, 
with  special  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  parks,  cemeteries,  home  grounds  and 
the  ])romotion  of  the  interests  of  Town 
and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

CONTRinuTiONS  : Subscribers  and 

others  will  materially  assist  in  dissemin- 
ating information  of  peculiar  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  landscape  gardening, 
tree  planting,  park  and  cemetery  devel- 
opment, etc.,  by  sending  earl}’  informa- 
tion of  events  that  may  come  under  their 
ob.servation. 

Discussions  of  subjects  pertinent  to 
these  columns  by  persons  practically  ac- 
(juainted  with  them,  are  e.specially  de- 
sired. 

Annual  Reports  of  Parks,  Cemeter- 
i'-s,  Horticultural,  Local  Improvement 
and  similar  .societies  are  solicited. 

PiioTOGR.vPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
shrubs,  landscape  effects,  entrances,  build- 
ings, et''.,  are  solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  I.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Eastern  Office: 

J538  Am.  Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  $i.oo  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreigfn  Subscription  $1.25 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents:  President.  Geo.  M.  Painter, 
“West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank  Eurich.  “Woodward  Lawn.”  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  1901. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
Association:  President,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land,©.: Secretary,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Tre- 
mont  Building.  Boston,  Mass,:  Treasurer,  O.  C. 
Sirnonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
As.sociation  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
W’is.,  June,  1901. 


Personal. 

Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass., 
was  recently  in  Cleveland  in  consult- 
ation with  the  park  officials  on  Rdgewater 
Park  improvements. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  45th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  new’  agricultural  building  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Champagne, 
111,,  Dec.  II,  12,  13.  An  excellent  pro- 
gram was  provided,  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  the  fruit  growing  and 
marketing  industry,  which  is  becoming 
more  important  year  by  year.  The  for- 
estry question  was  discussed  in  a paper 
by  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Keffer,  Ihiiversity  of 
Tennessee,  on  “Forestry  for  Illinois;” 
and  home  improvement  in  a paper  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Huehes,  Di.xon,  on 
“Window  Gardening.”  “The  Pruning 
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and  Care  of  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.”  was  also  a feature  of  the  program. 
The  meeting  being  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity offered  an  excellent  ojiportunity  for 
an  inspection  of  the  fine  educational 
facilities  afforded  by  the  state  institution 
in  the  line  of  agricultural  work  generally. 
» » * 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  30th  .Vnnual  Meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Grand  Rapids,  ISIich  , December  4 6, 
and  a very  valuable  session  resulted. 
Besides  a number  of  important  papers 
and  discussions  on  fruits  and  their  care, 
the  foresty  question  was  taken  up  under 
the  charge  of  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Com- 
mission, who  related  the  status  of  the 
question  up  to  date.  The  following 
papers  were  read  on  the  subject:  “The 
Interest  of  the  Stale  in  the  Problem,” 
Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Harriette;  “What 
Shall  Michigan  Do  to  Perpetuate  her 
Forests  and  Continue  her  Manufacturing 
Industries?”  John  P.  Brown,  Secretary 
Indiana  Fores'ry  Commission  ; “The 
Pine  as  a Factor  in  the  Re-Fo'eslation  of 
Cut-Over  Lands,”  Prof.  V.  M,  Spalding, 
.'Vnn  Arbor;  “Some  Important  Features 
of  the  F'ire  Problem,”  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal, 
Agricultural  college. 

The  program  also  liberally  provided  for 
the  subject  of  Village  Improvement  and 
Art  Out-of-Doors,  on  which  the  following 
papers  were  read : “.Society  Plan  of  Or- 
ganizing Village  ImDrovement  Az'^ocia- 
tions,”  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Detroit; 
“Suggestions  for  Improvement  Society 
WMrk.”  John  W.  Weston,  P.ark  .and 
Cemetery,  Chicago;  “The  LaneLscape 
and  Its  Object,  ” R.  M.  Streeter,  Grand 
Rapid.s;  “Streets  and  Gutters,”  R.  J. 
Coryell,  Detroit. 

In  the  evening  following  this  .'ession  a 
stereopiicou  lecture  on  the  improvement 
of  the  homes  of  factory  operatives  was 
given  in  the  Park  Congregational  church 
which  was  largely  attended. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  action  upon  the  will  of  the 
late  Hon.  T.  T.  Lyon,  superintendent  of 
the  South  Haven  Experiment  Staiion, 
who  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  so- 
ciety under  certain  condiiior.s  which 
were  voted  to  be  complied  with. 


Ellvvanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  V., 
secured  a gold  medal  diploma  on  their 
exhibit  of  118  varieties  of  pears  at  the 
Paris  Fixposilion.  The  jurz  gave  them 
20  points,  the  highest  number  given  for 
first  prize. 


A Fertilizer  for  Shade  Trees. 

In  Bulletin  131  of  the  Connecticut 
Agiicultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  protection  of  shade 
trees  in  towns  and  cities  an  odorless  fer- 
tilizer is  recommended,  where  evidences 
are  apparent  of  lack  of  nourishment. 
The  amount  given  is  sufficient  for  an 


acre: 

50  lbs.  nitrate  soda #>13 

100  “ acid  phosphate  ...  .75 

100“  muriate  of  pota.'^h  . 2.13 

300  ‘ ' cotton  seed  meal . . 4 05 


IS  06 

The  mixture  should  be  made  just  be- 
fore using  and  sown  broadcast  upon  the 


ground  under  the  branches.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  sow.fertilizers  near  the 
trunks  of  trees,  as  the  benefits  are  more 
or  less  wasted.  This  fertilizer  is  aho 
goed  f jr  the  grass  as  well  as  the  trees. 

Cold  Frames. 

The  principal  p intto  be  observed  in 
Ihe  management  of  cold  frames,  whether 
for  wiatering  vegetable  or  flowering 
plants,  is  to  keep  the  plants  dormant, 
not  growing.  Beginners  are  very  apt  to 
keep  them  too  w arm.  Cold  frames  should 
be  examined  very  frequently  during  win- 
ter and  opened  whrn  the  outside  temper- 
ature is  below  freezing.  This  ventilation 
is  best  given  by  sliding  down  the  sashes 
from  the  back  and  when  the  temperature 
rises  above  the  freezing  point  they  should 
be  taken  off  altogether.  There  is  far 
more  danger  in  keeping  cold  frames  too 
warm  than  too  cold.  — The  Minnesota 
Horticulturist . 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Geology  of  Oscec'la  and  Dickemon 
counties,  Iowa.  By  T.  H.  Macbride. 
From  low’a  Geological  Survey,  Annual 
Reports,  1899.  This  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains some  interesting  matter  on  forestry 
and  plant  life  of  the  region. 

Annual  Rei-ort  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic 
FTaces  and  Objects  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  pamphlet  of  some  90  or  more 
pages  is  prepared  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  York  legislature  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  of  the  society.  The 
purposes  of  the  society  are  “to  acquire 
by  ] urchase,  gift,  grant,  devise  or  be- 
quest, historical  objects  or  memorable  or 
picturesque  places  in  the  state,  hold  real 
and  personal  property  in  fee  or  ujron 
such  trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  donors  thereof  and  said  cor- 
poration, and  to  improve  the  same,” 
solely  for  the  puidic  use  and  benefit.  It 
may  also  co-operate  wdth  other  organiz- 
ations throughout  the  state  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  pamphlet  is  extensively  il- 
lustrated with  half  tones  and  maps  and 
contains  particulars  of  work  done  or  cen- 
templated  in  connection  with  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  George 
battlefield.  Stony  Point  batllefit-ld,  'Wat- 
kins Glen,  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yon- 
kers, IMorris  Mansion,  Fratrees  Tavern, 
Poe  Cottage,  Fort  George,  New  York 
City,  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  soiiety  has 
been  studying  of  late  the  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Niagara 
river  for  commercial  and  diainage  canals 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  w'hich 
threatens  seriously  to  impair  the  gran- 
deur of  Niagara  Falls;  the  method  of 
landscape  planting  in  Central  Park,  New 
York  City,  and  many  other  kindred 
matters. 

Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

Burliank’s  Experiment  Farms — Special 
Rhu'arb  Circular.  Luihtr  Burbank, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Southern  California  Acclimatizing  Asso- 
ciation, Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  List  of 
seeds,  1900- 1901. 
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One  of  the  most  unicjtie  and  costly 
methods  of  advertising  residence  property 
we  have  seen  is  that  of  Mr.  Dean  Alvord, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  pamphlets 
describing  and  illustrating  his  “Prospect 
Park  South”  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  Cer- 
tiinh  the  property  has  ber  n beautifully 
laid  out  under  expert  advice  as  to  land- 
scape and  planting  and  engineering  and 
sanitary  requirements. 

Salt  Lake  Citj^  and  rtah.  A fully  il- 
lustrated 115  page  pamphlet  on  the  cap- 
ital city  of  rtah  and  the  State,  compiled 
bv  the  American  Journal  oj  Industry. 
It  gives  a glance  at  the  history  and  de- 
scribes progress,  industries  and  resources. 

Society  of  American  Florists— Department  of 
Plant  Registration. 

The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  register  new  cannas  as  follows: 
‘•Pennsylvania,”  orchid  flowering  can- 
na;  color  bright  scarlet,  foliage  green; 
height  five  feet.  An  American  hybrid. 
‘‘Betsv  Ross,”  color  soft  pink,  foliage 
green,  height  two  and  one-half  feet. 

Peter  Henderson  &.  Co,,  New  York 
City,  register  new,  ever-blooming  hardy 
rose,  “Pan-American,”  a cross  between 
American  Beauty  and  Mme.  Caroline 
Testout.  Color  under  glass  in  winter, 
soft  red,  a little  lighter  than  American 
Beauty.  In  open  ground  in  summer, 
deep,  satiny,  rosy  pink.  Flower,  full 
double:  guard  petals  cupped;  fragrance 
strong. 

H.  Weber  &Sons,  Oakland,  Md.,  regis- 
ter new  carnations  as  follows:  “Norway,” 


a seedling  of  INIrs.  Fisher;  color  pure 
white,  flowers  two  and  one-half  to  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter;  frag- 
rant; stem  long  and  strong.  “Egypt,” 
color  scarlet  crimson;  flowers  uniformly 
two  and  one-half  to  thn  e inches  in 
diameter;  fragrant^  stems  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  feet. 

A.  C.  Zvelanek,  Grand  Vhew,  Somer- 
set County,  N.  J , registers,  sweet  pea, 
Mis-i  P'lorence  F.  Denier,  a white  seed- 
ling between  Zvelanek’s  Christmas  and 
Emily  Henderson;  height  four  feet  out- 
doors, five  and  one-half  Let  under  glass. 

continuous  bloomer,  especially  adapted 
for  winter  flowers;  stems  up  to  sixteen 
inches  long,  usually  bearing  three  flow- 
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THE  Book  of  the  century 
Handsomely  Illus- 
trated by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Artists. 


subscribing  to  the  Eugene 
i Field  Monument  Souvenir  j 
i Fund  Subscribe  any  amount  j 
5 desired.  Subscriptions  as  low  i 
$ as  Jl-OO  will  entitle  donor  to  5 
J this  daintily  artistic  volume  2 

‘field  Flowebs”  I 

(cloth  bound,  8x11).  as  a S 
certificate  of  subscription  to  J 
fund.  Book  contains  a selec-  4 
tion  of  Field’s  best  and  most  1 
representative  works  and  U J 
ready  for  delivery  3 

But  for  the  noble  contvi-  ] 
bution  of  the  world's  greatest  j 
artists  this  book  could  not  | 
have  been  manufactured  for  t 
less  than  $7.00.  } 

The  Fund  created  is  di*  4 


i ureavesi  Arvisw.  j ihe  tuna  createa  is  Qi*  ♦ 

S vided  equally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  1 
♦ and  the  Fund  for  the  building  of  a monument  to  the  mom-  j 
S ory  of  the  beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  * 

i EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND,  S 
I (Also  at  Book  Stores)  180  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  « 
5 If  you  also  wish  to  send  postage,  enclose  10  cts,  i 

♦ 

Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  Is  inserted  as  our  Conlributlon 


ers  each;  foliage  narrow  and  of  a dark 
green  color.  I4^m.  J.  Stewart.  Secy. 


You  Can  Learn  flore 

and  in  .tuch  a fascinating  way,  too,  of 
general  gardening,  wild  flowers  and 
nature  from  MEEHANS'  MONTHLY  than 
by  any  other  method  It  teaches  in 
such  a pleasing  way  that  it  appeals  to 
the  taste  of  all  intelligent  persons. 

l>leeliaiis’  Moiitlily  is  a well 
illustrated,  well  edited  horticultural 
magazine  treating  on  topics  of  interest 
to  every  nature  lover,  every  owner  of 
a garden,  large  or  small,  every  admirer 
of  out-door  art.  It  is  not  too  technical. 

If  you  have  a .garden  .and  jjrounds,  it  will  help 
make  them  better,  prettier  and  more  attractive. 
If  you  have  none,  it  will  help  take  their  place  and 
partly  reconcile  you  to  their  absence.  It  brinjjs 
nature’s  beauties  home  to  you. 

Each  issue  contains  a magnificent  colored  plate 
of  some  native  tlower  or  fern  e.xecuted  in  the 
finest  and  most  e.xpensive  style  on  heavy  paper. 
Nothing  as  tine  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a descriptive  chapter  telling  in  a 
readable  manner  of  the  history  and  other  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  plant  portrayed.  1'he 
plate  and  chapter  make  a special  feature  alone 
well  worth  the  subscription  price, 

The  publication  is  now  completing  its  tenth 
volume. 

Subscription.  $2.00  per  year.  Send  $1.00 
for  si.x  months’  trial,  or  20c  for  a specimen  issue. 
No  free  copies.  A year’s  subscription  will  make 
a greatly  appreciated  present  for  some  nature 
loving  friend. 

If  you  are  interested  in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants  in  general,  send  loc  fora  pretty  booklet 
full  of  helpful  hints  and  useful  suggestions. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  F,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT! 


We  have  the  only  safe  mechanism.  The  cut  shows  the  entire  lowering  apparatus  of  our  Casket  Lowering 
Device.  A DOUBLE  controlling  power  at  airtimes,  without  any  weight  being  drawn  by  the  chain.  ALL 

OTHERS  HAVE  A SINGLE 
BRAKE,  and  depend  upon  Hie 
cliain  to  rotate  one  shaft,  which 
means  an  accident  should  the 
chai  1 run  off  sprocket!  or  break. 
This  device  will  lower  a casket 
safely  with  the  entire  chain  re- 
moved. We  have  a Sf^EClAL 
OFFER  to  make  you,  and  wil 
give  you  a good  discount  to  in- 
troduce our  device  in  your  lo- 
caiit>-  during  this  month. 


READ  THIS. 


MonmouJh,  HI..  May  ti.  tqoo 
Folding  Casket  Loweri.ig  Device 
Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  — The  Lowering 
Device  purchased  of  you  about 
S'iven  months  ago  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  1 balLve  it  to  hi  tlie 
only  safe  device  made.  Before 
purchasing  yours  I made  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  other 
makes,  had  some  on  trial  the 
same  as  you  sent  yours,  and  I 
would  ratlier  have  one  of  yours 
than  any  other  make.  Tliey  can 
e.xcuse  me  from  using  a device 
where  tlie  mechanism  consists 
of  cogs  or  gearing  and  a chain 
to  control  one  side.  It’s  too 
riskv  to  suit  me. 

Wishing  you  deserved  pros- 
perity, I am. 

Yours  respectfullv. 
(Signed)  R.  E.  WHITE. 
Writehim  about  it. 


THIS  DEVICE  LINES  THE 
GRAVE  WITH  W A T F R - 
PROOF  MATERIAL.  Device 
can  be  set  and  grave  lined  in  less 


tlian  three  minutes.  Our  patent  casket  guides  keep  the  casket  from  bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  grave,  and  direct  the  casket  squarely  into  the  grave  on  a side  hill. 
Write  for  our  Catalog.  It’s  free. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE 

E B.  VOORHEES,  Pres,  and  Treas, 

OVID,  MICHIGAN. 


WORKS, 

W.  J.  M.WriN,  See’y. 
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I:  GOOD  BOOKS.  I 

(J  ^Wif  cn  receift  of  price,  postpaid,  by  R.  ^ 
(•  y . Haig'hi,33-t  Dearborn  Street,  Chicasro . •) 
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Grasses  ainl  Clovers.  Ilhistriitt'd.  2oc. 

Spraying  for  Profit.  A piactioal  handbook 
of  the  best  ineUioda.  20o. 

Quarter  Acre  I’os'ibilitics.  Nutter.  Illus- 
trates liow  to  improve  the  home  surrouiul- 
ings  iu  an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

L-andscape  Garilenlng.  Wangh  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  outdoor  ait.  150 
liagcs.  lllnatrated.  .toe. 

The  Water  Garden.  Tricker.  Describes 
all  operations  from  growing  plant-  in  tnb.s  to 
the  largest  water  garden,  fllustratcd.  $2. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Par- 
sons ftets  forth  basic  principles  for  beauti- 
fying home  and  other  grounds.  Practical, 
lllnstrated.  24o  pages.  $1. 

landscape  Gardming.  Maynard-  Plain 
descriptions  of  trees,  .‘■hrubs  and  plants  rec- 
ommended, with  principles  and  methods  of 
Ireatnient  to  .secure  effective  results  in  beauti- 
lying  homes  and  surroundings.  .i5o  pages. 
Illustrated,  fi.so. 

Landscape  Garili  ning.  Parsons.  Sngges- 
lions  for  Pawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shndis,  Flowers 
and  Foliage,  Ponds  and  Takes.  3co  pages- 
Illustrated.  oo. 

The  Maintenance  of  Macadaini/.ed  Koad.s. 

Codringlon.  Materials,  construction,  main- 
tenance. Consumption  of  materl.als,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc., 

00- 

iraniiliar  Tiee.s  and  Tlicir  I,eavcs.  Mat- 
thews. Over  210  trees  described  under  leaf 
I'haracteristics  and  peculiarities,  .fi  75- 

Art  Out-of-I)oors.  Mrs.  t-'chuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  1 lints  on  good  taste  in  gardening 
Full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape 
gardener  and  home  bttilder.  $1.50. 

Tlie  Century  l!o  -k  of  Gndening,  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
ICdited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  I.ondon.  This  splendid 
work  is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  itiformation  on  every 
su'iject  covered  by  that  distinction.  It  is  be- 
yond this  a work  very  wide  in  its  possible  appli- 
cations. Most  beautifully  illustrated,  contain- 
ing pictorial  examples  of  every  kind  of  garden 
and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some  of  the 
grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 
lf7.5^. 

Tlic  Nursery  Itouk.  I»y  J-.  IT . Hailey.  Tells 
how  to  propa,gatc  2,00(1  var  eties.  300  pagea- 
((loth,$l. 

01- mnnculal  Gaialeniiig  fur  Americans. 

T,ong.  A treatise  on  beautifying  Homes,  Rural 
Districts,  I'owns  and  Cemeteries.  Illustrated. 
#2.00. 

Tlie  Gi  den.  Howe.  The  garden  as  con- 
sidered in  literature  by  certain  polite  writers, 
$1.00. 

Munli  ipul  Pulilic  Works.  An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Municipal  Engineering.  By  Ernest 
McCullough.  C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street 
and  toad  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  lire  d partments 
and  other  important  matters  connected  with 
municipal  work,  and  is  authoritative  m its 
directions  and  conclusions,  153  pages.  Price, 
5o  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  Aiuerlcau  Horticulture. 
Vols.  : and  2 already  issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H- 
Bailey,  A monnm-ntal  w-ork  of  acknowledged 


Ventilating  Apparatus 
ter  Florists 


LOW  COST 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES  ON 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

Patent  Iron  Greenhouse 
Construction. 

Sind  for  Circulars  of 

Hotbed  Sash  and  Frames 


We  make  a Special 
— Greenhouse 


RUTTY 


Grecuhoitse  Con.striiclion  Calalof;ue,  also  Greenhouse  Heating  and  \'entilating 
Catalogne,  mailed  from  onr  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents  jiostage  for  each. 

LORD  8c  BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lrvinfftor  = 3n=tlie=l1udson.  N.  Y. 


M^ATEST  book  of  RLANS, 

Giving  Views,  Sizes,  Costs,  Descriptions,  Etc.,  are: 


68  Studies  of  Sum.  Cottages $ .50 

41  Brick  & Comb’n  Houses 50 

17  Practical  Stables 50 

10  Model  Schoolhouses 1.00 

23  Modern  Churches 2 00 

50  Cottages,  less  than  $800  50 

62  Costing  $803  to  $1,200. 50 


70  Costing  $1,200  to  $(,600 $ .50 

114  “ 600  to  $2,000 1.00 

126  “ $2,000  to  $2,500 1. 00 

110  “ $2,500  o $3,000 1. 00 

106  $j.ooo  to  $4,000 1. 00 

85  “ $4,000  and  upwarJ 1.00 

190  mostly  $1,500  to  $3,500 1. 00 


WALTER  J.  KEITH,  Architect,  3 1 Lumber  Exch.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


authoiity.  It  de5cribe.s  and  illustrates  all  (he 
species  of  flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Caaada,  and  while  g ving  great 
attention  to  the  practical  work  of  horfculture 
and  horucultnral  pursuits  it  is  technical  enough 
to  afford  information  and  refcii-nce  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  work  is  to  be  issued  in 
four  volumes,  two  of  which  are  out.  '1  he  entire 
woik  will  contain  ovi  r 2,000  illustrations.  Sub 
scriptions  taken  lor  the  whole  work  only  at 
per  volume. 


The  American  Undertaker 

A Monthly  Magazine  of  Interest 
to  all  Undertakers. 

Subscription  Price  $1.00 

Send  to 

PARK  AND  ^ CEMETERY 

..$1.50.. 

And  receive  both  Magazines  for  One  Year. 


Always  msntion  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  Advertisers. 
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EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 

Civil  ^ eind  ^ ^ ^n^inccus 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
guarantee  that  our  Modern  Plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision  of 
Instates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time  involve  the 
least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  Officials  of  the  following:  institutions  and  to  all  our  Patrons: 


Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 
Linwood  Cemetery,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Woodlawn  Cemeter}’,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Lorraine  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
I'orest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Blast  Siginaw, 
Mich. 

Prospect  Cemetery,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hoyt  Park,  Blast  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Crapo  Park,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Rosedale  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hollywood  Cemeter}%  Los  .\ngeles.  Cal. 
South  Park,  Omaha,  Neb. 

American  Oak  Leather  Co.,  Cincinna'i,  O. 
Union  Cemetery,  Batavia,  O. 

Highland  Lawn  Cemetery,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Riverview  Cemetery,  Blast  Liverpool,  O. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha,  Neb. 

St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Woodside  Cemetery,  Middletown,  O. 
Mother  of  God  Cemetery,  Covington,  Ky. 
Logan  Park  Cemetery,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Fairview  Cemetery,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Goodale  Park,  Columbus,  O. 


Park  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

San  B'rancisco  Land  Improvement  Co., 
3,400  acres. 

Hei.sterman  Island,  East  Saginaw.  1,000 
acres. 

Southern  Indiana  Hospital,  Blvan.sville, 
160  acres. 

“Beech  wood,”  Residential  Suburb,” 

.\vondale,  O.,  140  acres. 

“Rose  Hill  Park,”  Re.sidential  Suburb, 
Avondale,  O.,  125  acres. 

Highland  Park  I,and  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
100  acres. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL  BE 
PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES.  SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


IBomgardner  Itowering  S)evice 

is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  improvements. 


CUT  No.  I. 


CUT  No.  I represents  the  device  in  its  smallest 
dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimensions 
90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best  cen- 
ter detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 

CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extens'on  device  extended 
to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full  grown  men, 
besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least  200  lbs.  for  the 
men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test  of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  our 
latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  sup- 
plied with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  independent- 
ly of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth  for  lower- 
ing devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  to  any 
responsible  party,  subject  to  approval. 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strong* 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  Dec.  21st.  iqoo. 
THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING 
DEVICE  CO.. 

Gentlemen:--!  have  tried  and  tested  your 
device  in  every  way,  and  consider  it  the  best 
on  the  market  to-day.  1 have  tried  both  of 
the  other  standard  makes,  and  find  yours  to 
give  the  best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two.  Yours  Truly, 

H.  WHITAKER. 

Sup't  River  View  Cemetery. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


THE  BOriQARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS 

Iji  every  way  superior  to 
and  cheaper  than  wheel- 
wright work.  Best  quality 
thoroughly  seasoned  mate- 
rial. Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles— Two  and 
Four  - Wheel  — Wide  and 
Narrow  Tires — Steel  Axles. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  Works —Tatamy,  Pa. 
— to  all  points. 

For  years  acknowledged 
by  users  to  have  no  equal. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con- 
tractors, miners,  gardeners, 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
Manufactured  by 

HOBSON  & CO., 
Office,  No  17  State  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  ex-President  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  says:  “Through 
the  influence  of  such  publications  as 
Park  and  Cemetery  .^^nd  Landscape 
Gardening,  American  villages  will  in 
another  decade  be  noted  for  their  neat- 
ne.«s  and  beautiful  homes.  I esteem  the 
journal  very  highly;  it  should  have  a 
large  circulation.” 


TREES 


SHRUBS,  ROStS  and  all  HARIY  PLANTS;  for  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  private  estates.  Low  prices;  reliable  stock ; large  variety. 
Japanese  Maples,  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  Rosa  Rugosa,  etc. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished. 

FRED'K  W.  KELSEY.  150  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM. 


The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  embankments. 
Field  grown  plants,  S7.50  per  100.  Hardj'  Roses,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Ever- 
creens  in  good  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


I’he  InrROht  ami  mo.st  coniiilete  SEED.  PLANT  uii.l  BULB  Catalogue 
!VCT  offered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  and  pages,  which  ^110 
'iilly  illu.strated.  true  to  nalnre,  ami  s hound  in  beautiful  embossed 
ithograph.'.l  c.  .vers.  We  whl  .scinl  a copy  tree  to  all  who  mention  this 
taper,  and  request  tho.se  who  are  Market  Gar.leners  to  state  the  .same. 

HENRY  A.  Df^EER,  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


€,mmts  Records  CEMETERIES 

Specimen  pagfes  sent  on  application  to 

R.  J.  HAIGHTf  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


rENCES 


¥ 
» 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 

¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥. 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world 

THE  Id-CrDIiOW-SA.TrLOIl  WIRE  GO.,  - - ST.  LOUIS. 
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¥ 

¥ 
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¥ 

¥ 
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♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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You  Run  no  Risk 

When  using  an 

OVID  . . . 
LOWERING 
DEVICE  . . 

READ  THIS: 

Folding  Device  M'orks,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  : After  using  four  of  your  Devices  nearly  a year, 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  particular. 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  A.  Gray,  Sec’y  Evergieen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me. 

Write  for  circul.ars  and  prices. 

FOLDING  DEVICE  WORKS,  OVID,  MICH. 


Always  Mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  Advertisers. 
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BOSTON  The  old  saying  that  a “prophet 

is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country,  has  received  a nota- 
ble rebuke  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  at  a recent 
meeting  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
parks,  hitherto  known  as  Leverett  Park  and  Jamaica 
Park,  shall  be  jointly  called  Olmsted  Park,  in  honor 
of  I'rederick  Law  Olmsted,  the.  noted  landscape 
architect.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  the 
very  many  important  public  parks  and  grounds 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  large  private  practice,  but  it  is  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that,  broadly  viewing  his  works 
and  the  genius  and  knowledge  that  they  display,  he 
is  the  foremost  in  his  profession  in  the  country.  It 
is  gratifying  to  realize  that  this  unprecedented 
honor  to  a rapidly  rising  profession  is  bestowed 
upon  the  honored  while  yet  in  active  practice,  for 
although  in  advanced  years,  Mr.  Olmsted,  at  76, 
still  devises  landscape  plans  and  pictures  in 
co-operation  with  the  other  members  of  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head. 

national  The  National  Park  idea  has  merit 
TANKS  and  public  welfare  enough  associated 

with  it  to  make  it  a strong  feature  of  early  twen- 
tieth century  congressional  activity.  It  is  a ques- 
tion that  interests  the  people  at  large,  and  every 


state  possessing  natural  picturesque  forest  tracts, 
should  be  aided  by  governmental  action  to  pre- 
serve the  same  for  the  people,  and  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  treeless  states  should  be  assisted 
to  create  public  parks  by  forest  plantings  and 
otherwi.ve.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  up  just  such 
ciuestions,  and  present  opportunities  and  possibili- 
ties may  never  again  offer  themselves  under  such 
promising  conditions. 

CARE  OF  A.  recent  bulletin  of  the  Connec- 

STREET  TREES  ticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  on  the  Protection  of  Shade  Trees  in  Towns 
and  Cities,  most  emphatically  suggests  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  appointment  of  a City  P'orester  to 
whose  care  the  city  and  city  park  trees  should  be 
committed.  The  bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the 
many  facts  in  tree  culture  and  care  that  must  be 
provided  for,  and  this  in  itself  would  convince  the 
reader  that  there  is  far  more  in  the  subject  than  he 
had  dreamed  of.  There  is  a vast  difference  in  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  flourishing  shade  tree 
in  the  village  and  in  the  town,  and  even  in  the 
former  intelligent  care  is  needed  to  offset  the  lack 
of  natural  conditions  of  which  the  tree’s  present 
surroundings  have  deprived  it;  how  much  more  is 
such  care  needed  for  the  trees  of  our  towns  and 
cities?  So  much  special  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence is  required  for  this  work  that  every  city  and 
town  should  provide  itself  with  a man  qualified  for 
the  work.  The  City  Forester  in  any  important 
town  would  find  ample  opportunity  for  the  effec- 
tive display  of  his  resources  and  the  returns  to  the 
community  would  far  overbalance  the  salary  paid. 

the  Workers  in  the  cause  of  reducing  to  a 

minimum  the  billboard  nuisance  with 
NUISANCE  . r • 1 ... 

a view  ot  entirely  suppressing  it  where 

possible,  continue  active  and  are  receiving  gener- 
ous support  from  the  press,  wherever  that  local 
power  has  been  led  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  the  crusade.  It  is,  while  a work  of  great  im- 
portance, likewise  one  of  great  difficulty,  by  reason 
of  its  association  with  private  interests.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attracting  unii’ersal  attention  and  in  many 
localities  steps  have  been  taken  whereby  a limit 
has  been  placed  on  the  abuse.  No  terms  are  too 
expressive  in  condemnation  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  class  of  advertising  has  been  carried.  Whien 
many  years  ago  some  enterprising  manufacturer 
astonished  tourists  . at  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
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with  a flaring  advertising  sign,  the  very  audacious- 
ness of  the  act  provoked  a quasi  commendatory 
ridicule,  but  it  was  never  thought  that  this  was  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a system  of  advertising  that 
should  spread  over  the  world  defacing  and  degrad- 
ing the  face  of  nature  in  well  nigh  every  available 
feature  that  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by. 
The  limit  has  been  reached  and  no  effort  must  be 
spared  to  suppress  it.  Congress  should  be  urged 
to  pass  a bill  prohibiting  advertising  of  any  des- 
cription in  and  about  our  national  parks  and  reser- 
vations, Ordinances  are  now  in  operation  and  are 
being  passed  in  many  cities  and  to  aid  the  cause 
and  supply  information  for  active  workers,  we  ask 
our  readers  to  send  to  this  offfcc  copies  of  ordi- 
nances or  statutes  which  they  know  to  have  been 
passed  by  cities,  towns  or  countjes  in  their  locality. 

PROGRESS  ^ retrospect  of  the  progress  in 
cemetery  improvement  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  public  sentiment  one  can  very  well  be  sur- 
prised at  its  growth  in  favor  of  better  care  the  past 
few  years.  Only  ten  years  ago  it  may  be  said  that 
to  get  lot  owners  interested  in  the  cemetery  beyond 
their  own  personal  interest  was  a difficult  task,  but 
the  persistent  work  of  those  of  progressive  spirit 
has  changed  this  condition  until  we  find  few  local- 
ities of  common  enlightenment  where  the  desire 
for  better  conditions  in  the  local  burying  ground  is 
not  strongly  manifest.  The  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  in 
promoting  higher  ideals  in  cemetery  management 
and  improvement  has  been  vastly  beneficial,  and, 
in  fact,  since  the  organization  was  effected  and  a 
commumity  of  interest  between  such  officials  estab- 
lished, progress  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The 
influence  of  the  large  landscape  cemeteries  is  radi- 
ating with  potent  force  and  bringing  other  burial 
places  within  range  of  that  influence  into  line  for 
up-to-date  improvement.  And  the  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  these  improved  conditions  is  ex- 
tending farther  and  farther,  and  information  is  con- 
stantly coming  to  hand  that  a local  cemetery  here 
and  another  there  are  adopting  the  methods  now 
in  vogue  for  making  the  cemetery  beautiful  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  done  still.  The  ideal 
cemeteries  may  be  counted  on  the  hands.  There 
is  a broad  field  to  cover  and  education  is  yet 
needed  in  all  directions  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
average  citizen  with  the  desirability  of  contribut- 
ing either  of  his  means  or  intelligence  to  further 
the  cause.  The  work  must  not  be  permitted  to 
flag  and  this  new  year  in  a new  century  must  be 
made  to  tell  as  an  augury  (or  the  future. 


the  It  will  be  a source  of  gratification 

to  our  readers  to  learn  that  the 
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prospects  for  preserving  the  rali- 

sades  of  the  Hudson  river  are  now  as  bright  as 
were  the  probabilities  of  their  utter  despoliation  a 
few  months  back.  The  joint  commission,  appointed 
by  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which, 
although  serving  without  pay,  have  proved  an  ad- 
mirable and  praiseworthy  agent  in  the  work,  with 
resources  not  often  displayed  by  such  bodies. 
The  commission  was  provided  with  $15,000  for  its 
requirements,  which  instead  of  squandering  in 
clerk  hire,  printing  bills,  office  rent,  etc.,  expended 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  a first  payment  on  the 
Carpenter  quarry,  the  scene  of  the  most  disastrous 
spoliation  of  scenery,  and  where  still  worse  was 
imminent.  Having  made  good  this  option  as  a 
wedge,  the  commission  secured  the  co-operation  of 
some  wealthy  citizens  of  New  Yoik,  who  have 
agreed  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  amount  re- 
quired— some  $132,500,  and  so  it  would  appear 
that  the  historic  and  beautiful  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  are  to  be  preserved  to  the  public  for  ever. 
The  work  of  the  commission  will  not  end  with  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  but  the  effort  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  develop  the  tract  will  be  con- 
tinued with  a view  to  elaborate  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive public  parks  in  the  country,  to  which  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  locality  contribute  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 


There  is  a suggestion  conveyed  in  the  above 
which  must  not  pass  without  emphasis.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
above  results  have  been  so  far  attained  promise 
satisfactory  solutions  to  similar  projects  over  the 
country,  provided  similar  or  equally  effective  meth- 
ods are  used.  From  first  to  last  in  the  progress  of 
the  effort,  the  end  to  be  attained  was  the  only 
object  sought.  There  was  no  side-tracking  of 
either  funds  or  energy,  and  it  goes  to  show  that 
commissions  can  be  appointed  from  the  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  country  of  sufficient  patriotism  to 
work  for  the  object  to  which  they  were  appointed 
and  to  do  it  well.  There  are  many  localities  of 
surpassing  interest  in  the  country  that  should  be 
preserved  to  its  citizens,  places  that  should  never 
be  exploited  by  man  except  for  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  requirements  ot  his  fellow  man.  In  this 
work  the  general  government  should  take  the  lead, 
for  wherever  such  natural  beauty  spots  exist,  it 
means  so  many  Meccas  for  the  pleasure  seeking 
traveller.  In  such  work  it  would  be  to  the  actual 
benefit  of  the  states  interested  to  co-operate,  and 
tlie  task  if  undertaken  without  delay  will  be  far 
easier  than  if  postponed  indefinitely. 


Park  and  cemetery. 
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BEECH  TREES. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  beech  in  cultivation 
all  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  English  Fagus 
sylvatica.  Our  native  kind,  F.  ferruginea,  has  no 
varieties  that  I am  aware  of.  The  English  and  our 
native  beech  really  comprise  nearly  all  the  beeches 
known.  There  are  two  species  from  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  one  from  Chili,  the  latter  hardy  in 
England  but  none  of  these  are  much  known  in 
cultivation. 

Thetwa  types,  the  English  and  the  American, 


when  they  fall  to  the  ground.  The  native  kind 
holds  its  foliage  all  winter  to  a less  extent.  This 
character  of  holding  its  foliage  has  made  its  useful- 
ness for  wind-breaks  apparent,  and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  see  it  u.^ed  in  situations  where  its  shelter- 
ing properties  are  valuable. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  European 
beech  in  cultivation,  the  most  valued  being  the 
blood-leaved,  weeping,  cut-leaved  and  fern-leaved. 
The  first  of  these,  the  blood-leaved,  is  a unl\-ersal 
favorite  because  of  its  deep  red  leaves  in  spring. 


F.\Gcs  svi.vatica;  v.\r.  I’DRi’CRE.r..  (Blood  leaved  Beech. ) 

The  leaves  are  fairly  dark  as  they  unfold  but  as 


though  often  sooken  of  in  libraries  and  other 
works  as  being  very  nearly  alike,  are  not  in  the 
least  like  one  another.  The  newest  hand  in  a 
nursery  can  tell  them  apart  easily,  leaves,  growth 
and  wood  being  quite  different.  The  larger,  less 
shining  leaves  and  less  lusty  growth  characterizes 
the  native  species  in  the  summer  season.  In  the 
fall  the  leaves  turn  brown  at  the  time  those  of  most 
other  trees  do,  and  when  they  fall  the  very  light- 
colored  bark  is  displayed. 

The  European  beech  makes  a quite  twiggy 
growth.  Its  leaves  are  of  a shining  green  and 
these  remain  green  very  late  in  the  season.  When 
they  do  decay  they  rarely  fall  off  at  the  time,  but 
remain  on  the  tree  until  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring. 


they  get  toward  full  growth  the  color  deepens  until 
about  six  weeks  ha\'e  elapsed  when  they  are  almost 
black.  Soon  after  this  the  leaves  are  gradually  less 
dark  but  till  the  end  of  the  season  there  is  a pur- 
plish copper  colored  hue  which  exactly  fits  many  a 
place  in  the  lawn. 

Strangely  enough,  because  the  parent  is  such  a 
twiggy  grower,  this  variety  is  not  at  all  bushy 
when  young  and  gives  no  promise  then  of  the 
beautiful  form  it  acquires  as  it  gets  some  age. 

The  beautiful  specimen  illustrated,  which  is 
growing  near  Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  park, 
Philadelphia,  well  represents  the  tree  as  usually 
seen  when  of  that  size.  And  this  gives  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  say  that  the  native  beech  has  a very  stiff 
upright  habit  of  growth,  quite  unlike  this  one, 
which  more  represents  its  parent,  the  European, 
though  even  this,  the  European,  does  not  make  the 
rounded  outline  of  the  blood-leaved. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  blood-leaved  and  the  copper 
beech.  Most  nurseries  make  the  distinction  this 
way.  Blood-leaved  or  purple  beech  are  raised 
entirely  from  a sort  known  as  Rivers’  blood-leaved, 
by  grafting.  Copper  beech  are  those  raised  from 
seed  of  this  beech.  These  seedlings  are  rarely 
pure  blood-leaved  but  are  lighter  (copper  colored) 
hence  the  name  copper  beech.  Occasionally  a 
seedling  may  be  of  a real  dark  color  but  the  rule  is 
for  them  to  be  somewhat  lighter. 

The  weeping  beech  is  a variety  greatly  used. 
Its  growth  is  somewhat  of  a fantastic  nature.  The 
branches  have  no  uniformity  about  them,  but  grow 
irregularly.  All  droop  eventually  but  some  grow 
at  different  angles  before  they  take  on  the  down- 
ward growth.  The  remark  is  sometimes  made  that 
it  is  not  pretty.  But  it  is  just  its  irregularity  of 
outline  which  makes  it  so  desirable,  as  there  are 
always  positions  calling  for  just  such  a tree. 

The  fern  leaved  and  the  cut  leaved  beech  are 
quite  distinct,  though  the  names  are  often  applied 
indiscriminately.  A fern  leaved  beech  has  very 
much  more  finely  dissected  leaves  than  the  other. 
It  is,  too,  of  much  more  bushy  habit  of  growth. 
In  catalogues  the  fern  leaved  is  called  aspenifolia, 
the  cut  leaved,  heterophylla.  Another  distinction 
is  that  the  fern  leaved  is  not  as  rapid  a grower,  its 
efforts  being  more  in  the  way  of  making  numerous 
shoots.  As  all  these  varieties  are  usually  worked 
on  the  same  stock,  either  the  native  or  the  Euro 
pean,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  all  would 
transplant  alike.  Not  so,  however.  The  fern- 
leaved must  have  a severe  pruning  to  get  it  to 
transplant  safely.  All  the  kinds  need  a good 
pruning  at  the  time  of  removal  but  give  the  fern- 
leaved a particularly  severe  one.  It  is  probable 
this  comes  from  the  greater  amount  of  wood  it 
carries  than  others  of  the  same  age. 

On  many  old  estates  about  Philadelphia  there 
are  grand  old  beeches  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the 
blood  leaved  ones  must  be  one  hundred  years  old 
and  these  giants  when  in  full  display  of  almost 
black  foliage  in  the  early  days  of  June  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

Many  states  are  becoming  actively  interested  in 
tree  planting  and  prospects  are  good  for  a large 
increase  in  such  work  this  year. 


FLOWERING  TREES  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING 

—III. 

The  species  of  crabs  most  used  in  America  for 
ornamental  planting  are  Pyrus  spectabilis,  Pyrus 
baccata,  Pyrus  prunifolia,  and  Pyrus  coronaria. 
Pyrus  arbutifolia  and  Pyrus  betulifolia  are  also 
used  but  not  as  commonly  as  the  first  four  species. 
Of  these  Pyrus  baccata  is  the  first  to  bloom. 
There  are  many  forms  of  this  species,  which  comes 
from  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia.  One  of  these  is 
obtainable  from  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
P.  Malus  floribunda  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  flowering  trees,  by  which  term  I should 
have  explained  before  that  I mean  trees  with  con- 
spicuous flowers,  as  of  course  all  trees  except  tree 
ferns,  have  flowers.  I am  following  the  best  au- 
thorities available  to  me  in  giving  the  name  Pyrus 
baccata  to  the  species  I am  describing.  Some 
botanists  reserve  that  title  for  the  Siberian  Crab, 
others  call  the  Siberian  Crab  Pyrus  Malus  pruni- 
folia. It  is  the  latter  that  I am  content  to  agree 
with,  as  I make  little  pretense  to  botanical  skill. 

The  tree  usually  sold,  then,  under  the  name  of 
Pyrus  malus  floribunda,  is  much  planted  by  the 
Japanese,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  by  Sie- 
bold  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a low, 
spreading  tree,  perfectly  hardy  and  of  rapid 
growth.  The  flower-buds  are  a bright  carmine 
color,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  petals  is  white. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  some  with 
pure  white  blossoms.  One  of  them  is  the  much- 
advertised  Pyrus  Parkmanii.  This  grows  into  a 
symmetrical  tree  rather  more  upright  in  habit  of 
growth  than  most  apples  are.  Here  it  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  has  pretty  semi- 
double pink  blossoms  and  buds  of  a dee'per  pink. 

Other  flowering  apples  come  from  Japan  under 
the  names  of  Pyrus  Kaido  and  P.  m.  Toringo. 
These  have  variegated  flowers  and  P.  m.  Toringo 
has  pretty  yellow  fruit. 

Pyrus  m.  spectabilis  is  the  Chinese  Crab  and 
sometimes  grows  25  feet  in  height,  blooming  a 
little  later  than  the  varieties  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. It  is  offered  in  several  forms.  The  flowers 
are  very  abundantly  produced  before  the  leaves 
are  full-grown  and  are  semi-double,  white  in  one 
kind  and  delicate  pink  in  another.  Perhaps  the 
best  variety  is  River’s  Crab,  which  has  beautiful 
fragrant  double  pink  blossoms  like  white  roses. 
These  trees  are  sometimes  quite  fastigiate  in  habit, 
and  therefore  do  not  need  as  much  room  in  which 
to  develop  properly  as  many  other  apples  require. 

Latest  of  all  to  bloom  is  our  beautiful  native 
crab,  Pyrus  coronaria,  This  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  wild  form  as  a stout  tree  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers,  white  or  pale  pink,  measure  nearly 
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two  inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  and 
do  not  open  until  the  young  foliage  is  nearly  full 
grown.  They  have  a delightful  fragrance  and  the 
trees  in  flower  are  a charming  sight  and  might  be 
planted  to  advantage  on  the  margins  of  copses  and 
woodland.  The  greenish,  waxy  fruit  is  often 
tinged  with  red  when  fully  ripe,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental as  well  as  pleasantly  fragrant.  These  trees 
are  found  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the 
Alleghanies.  Settlers  used  to  plant  them  about 
their  homes  and  use  the  fruit  for  preserves. 

There  are  several  cultivated  varieties.  Prob- 
ably the  best  of  these  comes  to  us  from  Staunton, 
111.,  under  the  name  of  Bechtel’s  Flowering  Crab. 
It  has  very  large,  beautiful,  double  pink  flowers, 
very  sweet-scented. 

Many  Siberian  Crabs  are  desirable  ornamental 
trees,  beautiful  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  though  they 
are  not  used  so  much  for  aesthetic  as  for  utilitarian 
purposes. 

Pyrus  arbutifolia  is  a very  small  tree  or  large 
shrub,  seldom  taller  than  seven  or  eight  feet.  It 
improves  under  cultivation  and  has  charming  white 
flowers  in  corymbs,  followed  by  pretty,  red  berries 
as  large  as  small  cherries.  These  are  astringent, 
hence  the  common  name  of  the  tree,  which  is 
Choke-berry.  The  foliage  colors  beautifully  in 
the  fall  and  does  not  drop  until  nearly  all  the  forest 
trees  are  bare. 

The  White  Beam,  Pyrus  Aria,  is  not  planted 
in  this  country  as  much  as  in  England.  It  makes 
quite  a large  tree  and  grows  rapidly  in  good  soil. 
It  has  broad,  silvery  foliage  and  is  a valuable  tree, 
especially  for  exposed  situations.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  Pyrus  Aria  Kosti,  according  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  “is  a handsome  tree  both  in  foliage 
and  flower.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  silvery  and  its 
delicate  rose-pink  flowers  are  in  broad,  flat  clusters. 
It  is  a Central  European  tree,  perfectly  hardy  and 
about  ten  feet  high.” 

I quote  Mr.  Robinson,  because  I have  not  had 
any  experience  with  this  tree. 

Leaving  the  apples,  we  come  to  their  near  rel- 
atives, the  Thorns.  This  is  a large  group  and 
when  they  do  well  they  are  very  ornamental. 
With  me  they  are  not  satisfactory,  as  some  of  them 
do  not  bloom  at  all  and  some  are  badly  infected 
with  leaf  blight.  Two  kinds,  however,  meet  all 
my  requirements  as  valuable  and  beautiful  little 
trees,  perfectly  healthy,  and  flowering  profusely 
every  year.  One  of  these  is  Paul’s  Double  Scarlet 
Thorn,  a variety  of  the  English  hawthorn,  Cratae- 
gus oxycantha.  As  grown  here  it  forms  an  up- 
right little  tree  covered  in  May  with  very  double, 
deep  rose-colored  blossoms  in  clusters,  that  look 
like  tiny  roses.  They  are  not  really  scarlet  as 


any  rnc  cpu  see  b\'  coniparirg  the  color  of  the 
blossoms  with  that  of  a scarlet  geranium.  Quite 
near  it  in  tlie  Thorn  group  is  planted  the  so-called 
Evergreen  Thorn.  Crataegus  Pyracantha.  This  is 
perfectly  hardy  here,  and  forms  a low  tree  or  bush, 
spreading  over  the  ground,  and  should  be  planted 
on  the  margin  of  groups  of  larger  trees.  It  has 
rather  small  narrow  evergreen  or  nearly  evergreen 
foliage.  I say  nearly  evergreen  because  in  severe 
winters  the  leaves  brown  so  that  the  tree  loses  its 
appearance  entirely.  It  has  pretty  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  in  May,  succeeded  by  beauti- 
ful orange  scarlet  berries. 

Where  one  variety  of  Crataegus  Oxycantha  does 
well  the  others  may  be  expected  to  thrive  also  and 
our  dealers  offer  nine  or  ten  different  kinds  that 
would  probably  flourish  here,  but  we  have  not 
tried  them.  About  their  beauty  and  desirability 
for  parks  and  large  grounds  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
English  hawthorns  are  much  used  in  the  public 
grounds  in  Washington,  where  they  make  very 
fine  specimens. 

Besides  English  Hawthorns  there  is  Crata^tgus 
Azarolus  from  the  Levant,  which  is  of  very  spread- 
ing growth  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  This  has  beautiful  fruits  as  large  as 
hazel-nuts. 

Strange  to  say  it  is  the  American  Thorns  that 
will  not  thrive  for  me.  I don’t  know  why.  C. 
coccinea,  C.  Crus-galli  and  C.  Dcuglasii  will  rot 
bloom,  though  they  have  grown  to  quite  large  size. 
I often  see  the  two  former  species  and  also  Cratae- 
gus cordata  and  one  or  two  other  species  in  this 
neighborhood  growing  wild  in  our  marshes  and 
copses,  and  flowering  profusely  in  the  spring,  but 
they  do  not  thrive  on  the  dry  hillside  where  I have 
tried  to  establish  them. 

Cornus  Florida  and  its  variety  with  pink  blos- 
soms are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuously  beautiful 
of  the  trees  that  flower  in  May.  In  our  woods  and 
copses  Dogwoods  are  often  thin  and  leggy  in  habit 
of  growth,  and,  overshadowed  and  crowded  by 
other  trees,  the  bloom  is  sparse.  But  planted  in 
rich  soil  and  given  plenty  of  room  to  develop  they 
make  beautiful  symmetrical  trees  often  twenty  feet 
in  height  and  of  umbrella  form.  When  they  bloom 
they  seem  to  have  foliage  of  flowers  so  completely 
are  they  covered  with  their  large  blossoms  often 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  variety  with  pink  blossoms  was  discovered 
in  the  Virginia  woods  about  fifteen  j-ears  ago. 
When  the  flower  bracts  appear  they  art  small  and 
dull  red  in  color  but  every  day  they  increase  in 
size  and  gradually  change  to  the  delicate  pink  of 
the  Wild  Rose. 

Two  fine  Dogw'oods,  one  with  white  blossoms. 
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and  one  with  pink,  are  planted  about  fifteen  feet 
apart  at  Rose  Brake.  They  are,  when  in  flower, 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  grove.  i\gain  in 
the  fall  their  bright  coloring  makes  them  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  The  foliage  of  the  white  variety 
turns  beautiful  shades  of  salmon  and  light  claret 
while  the  pink  flowered  variety  changes  to  a fine 
deep  red.  Another  peculiarity  about  these  speci- 
men trees  is  that  the  pink-flowered  variety  retains 
its  foliage  a week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  other. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  came  from 
different  localities,  one  much  farther  north  than 
the  other. 

I have  often  noticed  in  the  spring  woods  in  this 
neighborhood  the  beautiful  effect  of  Dogwoods  and 
Redbuds  growing  together  along  the  margins  of 
open  woods  and  copses.  The  two  trees  bloom  at 
the  same  time  and  are  admirable  contrasts.  Here, 
where  the  Red  Cedar  is  indigenous,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  them  fringing  large  masses  of  these 
evergreens,  which  form  an  admirable  background 
for  the  display  of  their  beauties.  On  rugged  hill- 
sides the  combination  of  huge  grey  limestone 
boulders  with  the  dark  forms  of  the  cedars  in 
groups  here  and  there,  interspersed  with  Dogwood 
and  Redbud  trees  garlanded  with  bloom,  is  a very 
beautiful  one  and  one  from  which  landscape  gar- 
deners can  gain  some  useful  hints.  Here  at  Rose 
Brake  is  a natural  ledge  of  limestone  crowning  a 
low  hill,  with  many  cedars  growing  as  Nature 
planted  them  among  the  rocks,  and  here  I am 
planting  young  Dogwoods  and  Redbuds  in  front 
of  the  cedars,  trying  to  make  just  such  a picture  as 
I have  often  seen  in  our  woods  and  I feel  sure  that, 
when  the  trees  are  grown  there  will  be  no  more 
beautiful  group  on  the  place. 

The  Japanese  Redbud  does  not  grow  so  fast 
here  as  the  native  variety,  nor  does  it  form  a tree 
at  all,  but  a rather  low  shrub.  It  is  not  so  hardy 
as  Cercis  Canadensis  and  may  do  better  farther 
south. 

Cornus  Mas.  is  an  important  little  tree  for  its 
very  early  yellow  flowers  and  should  be  in  every 
collection.  As  the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves, 
are  bright  yellow  and  produced  in  masses  that 
cover  the  branches,  it  is  a showy  object  when  in 
bloom.  It  is  also  valuable  for  its  bright  red  fruit 
the  size  of  a small  cherry,  which  has  gained  the 
tree  its  common  name  of  Canadian  Cherry.  It 
sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
a long-lived  tree  and  improves  with  age.  A very 
showy  growth  can  be  made  by  planting  this  Cornel 
with  Forsythia  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  plants  in  this 
group  but  they  come  under  the  head  ol  shrubs 
rather  than  treesT 


Cornus  alternifolia,  however,  attains  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet  in  rich  soil  and  has  cream- 
colored  flowers  in  large  flat  cymes.  The  fruit  is 
bright  blue  on  reddish  stalks. 

Cornus  Kousa  from  Japan,  resembles  Clornus 
florida  in  size  of  flowers  and  general  habit  of 
growth  but  is  not  so  handsome  when  in  bloom  as 
our  own  native  plant.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  north  and  do  not  think  it 
possesses  any  superiority  to  Cornus  florida. 

Cornus  Nuttalli  is  the  western  representative 
of  the  large-flowered  Dogwoods,  and  is  very  beau- 
tiful where  it  succeeds,  but  is  said  to  be  a failure 
in  eastern  parks.  In  its  native  habit  it  often  be- 
comes a large  tree  6o  feet  high,  with  flowers  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  Dogwoods  bloom  the  Halesias  keep 
them  company  with  branches  hung  with  myriads 
of  little  white  bells,  which  somewhat  resemble 
Snowdrops.  Halesia  tetraptera  is  the  showiest 
form  of  this  tree.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  is,  with  us,  of  rather  spreading  growth 
with  slender  branches.  When  in  bloom  a group  of 
these  trees  is  a very  striking  object,  but  the  blos- 
soms drop  very  soon.  They  should  not  be  crowd- 
ed up  with  other  trees,  but  given  plenty  of  room 
and  a conspicuous  .position. 

H ilesia  diptera  does  not  attain  the  same  height 
as  H.  tetraptera,  nor  is  the  bloom  so  showy,  but  it 
is  an  exceedingly  graceful  little  tree.  The  blos- 
soms are  cream  white  and  the  green  seed  vessels 
are  interesting. 

Staphylea  trifolia  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
shrub  but  it  is  usually  found  in  our  woods  in  tree 
shape,  though  not  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height.  It  is,  under  cultivation,  an  elegant  little 
tree  of  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  abundant 
cream-colored  flowers  in  drooping  racemes  very 
freely  produced,  along  the  slender  branches,  giv- 
ing it  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  graceful  appear- 
ance, in  company  with  the  light  green  turnate 
leaves.  The  curious  bladdery  seed  pods  are  quite 
ornamental  and  are  of  a lighter  green  than  the 
leaves.  The  other  Staphyleas,  S.  colchica  and  S. 
Bumalda  come  from  Asia  and  are  true  shrubs.  S. 
Colchica  has  flowers  with  the  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms.  Danskc  Dandvidzc. 

o 

THE  THURLOW  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

The  illustration  herewith  represents  one  stem 
out  of  five,  all  one  year’s  growth,  from  a cutting 
the  size  of  a lead-pencil  planted  a year  ago  last 
spring.  The  young  tree  was  damaged  by  a very 
severe  frost  the  fall  before  and  it  was  cut  down  in 
the  spring. 

This  last  year  five  stems  came  up.  One 


grew 
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over  thirteen  feet  high,  two  others  twelve  feet  and. 
two  ten  feet.  The  aggregate  height  was  fifty-seven 
feet  and  one  foot  from  the  ground,  the  aggregate 


THE  THTTRI.OW  WEEPING  WIEEOW. 

circumference  of  the  whole  was  24^  inches,  mak- 
ing the  most  remarkable  growth  the  writer  ever  saw 
in  any  tree. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  the  writer  made  a first  visit 
to  New  England  and  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  T,  C. 
Thurlow  saw  a most  beautiful  and  graceful  willow. 
The  main  stem  was  straight  as  an  arrow  and  the 
slender  branches  were  drooping.  Some  trees  like 
Teas  mulberry  and  Kilmarnock  and  the  mountain 
ash  weep  like  those  without  hope.  Every  branch 
turns  earthward.  But  while  this  weeps  there  is 
something  triumphant  and  victorious  about  it.  It 
is  all  the  while  aspiring  heavenward.  Mr.  Thur- 
low supposed  it  to  be  a Wisconsin  weeper  as  he 
secured  it  with  a lot  of  that  variety.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  related  to  them  but  different  in 
every  way.  Being  so  much  impressed  with  it, 
some  cuttings  were  taken  home  to  western  Ne- 
braska where  they  were  planted.  They  killed 
back  the  first  winter  but  went  through  the  second 
all  right.  A description  was  written  of  it  for  the 
Nebraska  horticultural  report,  and  the  writer 
named  it  the  Thurlow  willow  and  it  was  accepted 
by  that  gentleman.  In  the  meantime  three  years 
of  drouth  had  killed  the  western  planting,  but 
others  were  set  out  at  Weeping  Water  in  the  east- 
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ern  part  of  the  stale.  Two  excessively  dry  years 
were  hard  0:1  them,  but  they  passed  through  the 
terrific  winter  of  ’98  all  right.  No  willow  succeeds 
on  the  dry  plains  of  the  west  unless  planted  in  wet 
ground  or  by  some  stream.  But  it  is  certain  that 
this  will  do  well  where  others  will  succeed,  as  far 
north  as  central  Iowa,  and  as  far  west  as  Lincoln 
and  Topeka,  w'hile  for  the  central  states  it  must  be 
a success.  These  trees  are  growing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, some  of  them  with  drooping  thread-like 
branches  15  feet  long.  They  were  of  extreme 
grace  and  beauty.  For  roadways  where  the 
ground  is  moist,  the  effect  would  be  fine.  In  the 
west  the  limbs  do  not  begin  to  droop  as  soon  as  in 
the  east.  The  best  way  to  propagate  is  by  cut- 
ting. C.  S.  Harrison. 

DIERVILLA  PRAECOX. 

Flower  large  in  horizontal  or  slightly  pendant 
trusses;  tube  rose  carmine  with  a carmine  base, 
the  throat  marked  with  a yellow  band  edged  with 
carmine,  the  lobes  rosy-mauve,  half  open;  height 
4 to  5 feet. 

This  beautiful  species  was  introduced  in  1894, 
its  home  being  Japan.  As  its  name  indicates  it  is 
early  flowering  and  by  far  the  earliest  of  our  Dier- 
villas.  The  photograph  was  taken  May  20th,  1900, 
and  shows  a three-year-old  plant.  I imported  the 
plant  shown  in  the  illustration  from  the  well-known 
nurseryman,  V.  Lemoine  in  the  fall  of  1897.  It 
was  at  that  time  only  a spring  cutting  but  has 
shown  a surprisingly  vigorous  growth  and  went 
through  the  memorable  winter  of  ’gS-'gg  without 
the  least  injury,  thus  proving  that  it  is  perfectly 


DIERVIEIvA  PR.ECOX. 

hardy  in  these  parts.  It  is  very  floriferous  and 
showy  and  its  large,  strong  foliage  makes  it  a de- 
sirable shrub  even  when  not  in  flower. 

James  Jensen. 
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STREET  TREEvS, 

Trees  have  a sanitary  effect  upon  cities.  They 
serve  to  equalize  the  temperature,  reducing  it  in 
warm  weather,  and  raising  it  during  cold.  They 
cool  the  lower  stratum  of  air  during  warm  periods. 
They  purify  by  utilizing  certain  gases  no.xious  to 
man  and  setting  free  other  elements  beneficial  to  him. 

Obliterating  the  forests  and  covering  the  earth’s 
surface  with  stone,  brick,  tin,  etc.,  disturbs  the 
natural  forces  in  a manner  detrimental  to  human 
life.  The  e.xistence  in  a city  of  arboreous  vegeta- 
tion is  of  greater  value  than  that  of  herbs  or  shrubs 
by  reason  of  the  much  greater  leaf  surface  exposed 
than  occurs  with  the  latter. 

Trees  in  health  and  performing  their  normal 
functions  while  exposed  to  the  light,  take  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air.  The  carbon  becomes  fixed 
as  the  woody  fibre,  and  oxygen  is  set  free.  To 
man,  oxygen  is  a beneficial  part  of  the  air  he 
breathes.  Carbon,  a waste  product  of  man  is 
injurious  to  him.  Therefore  it  may  be  said: 

1.  Trees  purify  the  atmosphere. 

Transpiration  is  a normal  function  of  vegeta- 
tion. Moisture  from  the  soil  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots  and  distributed  in  the  tree.  In  the  process 
of  conduction  and  assimilation  of  food,  incident  to 
growth,  moisture  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
Vaporization  cools  as  is  illustrated  by  ether. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  concluded  that: 

2.  Trees  act  as  a refrigerant. 

Nutritious  soil,  in  a mechanical  condition 
favorable  to  tree  growth  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  source  of  moisture,  enables  a growing  tree 
to  transpire  more  freely  (within  certain  limits,) 
the  higher  the  atmospheric  temperature  rises. 
I'ollowing  this  condition  we  may  say: 

3.  The  refrigerant  power  of  growing  trees 
tends  to  increase  with  the  rising  of  atmospheric 
temperature. 

The  moisture  taken  up  by  the  warm  atmosphere 
during  evaporation  causes  a diffusion  in  the  air  of 
a medium  which  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from 
the  earth,  consequently: 

4.  Trees  prevent  solar  irradiation  from  the 
earth. 

By  their  shade,  trees  protect  the  earth  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  tends  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  reflecting  heat  and  rapid  drying,  and 
to  prolong  the  period  during  which  surface  water 
is  evaporated. 

During  all  seasons,  trees  maintain  a mean 
temperature  of  54  F. 

If  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  67  F.  or 
above,  the  temperature  of  the  tree  is  the  lower, 
but  if  below  67  that  of  the  tree  is  the  higher.  It 
follows  that: 


5.  Trees  are  equalizers  of  temperature  and 
humidity. 

Contrasting  the  above  statements  concerning 
trees,  are  the  following  concerning  conditions 
peculiar  to  urban  life  and  man.  It  is  hoped  that 
together  they  will  present  sufficient  evidence  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  abstract 
statement  occasionally  made  that  trees  are  of  a 
sanitary  value  to  city  folk. 

The  mean  normal  temperature  of  man  when  in 
health  is  98.6  F.  A part  of  the  heat  generated  by 
the  body  is  converted  into  force.  Some  is  lost  by 
evaporation,  radiation,  and  transmission  to  other 
bodies.  Should  the  surrounding  temperature  be 
unduly  increased,  that  of  the  body  adjusts  itself  by- 
added  expenditure;  should  it  be  less,  added  heat 
is  generated  by  the  body. 

An  inherent  constitutional  power  of  man  adjusts 
the  temperature  of  the  body  so  that  whate\  er  the 
atmospheric  temperature  may  be: 

1.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  healthy  body 
is  98.6.  The  extremes  of  variation  in  temperature 
of  a healthy  person  are  from  97.25  to  99  50. 

If  the  air  is  dry  a person  may  endure  for  very^ 
brief  periods,  a temperature  of  200  and  even  more. 
But  if  under  such  circumstances  a rapid  evaporation 
and  radiation  is  impeded  the  temperature  of  the 
body  would  rise  and  threaten,  or  actually  cause 
death.  Any  rise  of  temperature  above  the  normal 
in  man  involves  danger  to  human  life.  Therefore: 

2.  Abnormally  high  temperature  in  the  human 
body  is  dangerous. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  dangerous  to  have  the  loss 
ofheat  from  the  body  impeded. 

In  addition  to  direct  solar  heat  there  are  nu- 
merous sources  which  contribute  to  the  rise  of 
temperature.  Besides  that  from  the  human  body 
the  principal  are  fires  from  dwellings  and  factories. 
Hence: 

4.  In  the  summer  artificial  heat  tends  to  raise 
the  atmospheric  temperature  to  an  unwholesome 
degree  in  cities. 

During  warm  weather  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetables  and  animal  matter,  and  liquids  is  rapid 
and  their  gases  when  in  contact  with  the  blood 
tends  to  create  heat.  Eating,  drinking  and  breath- 
ing are  the  means  of  their  entrance  into  the  body. 

Death  is  one  of  the  serious  results  of  excessive 
heat,  other  and  potent,  though  usually  less  serious 
results  are  visited  upon  the  human  being.  They  are 
sunstroke,  abdominal  affections,  emaciation,  deviti- 
lization  and  various  chronic  diseases.  Therefore: 

(4)  A warm  ( i.  e. , above  60  F.)  temperature 
causes  a rapid  decomposition  of  certain  matter,  the 
gases  of  which  when  introduced  into  the  blocd 
generate  heat. 
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(5)  Excessive  and  prolonged  heat  causes 
dcvltilization,  sickness  and  death. 

h'roin  the  above  it  is  evident  that  trees  have  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  residents  of  cities 
by  purifying  and  cooling  the  atmosphere  and 

affording  shade.  Emil  Misc/ie. 

* * * 

Protection  of  Street  Tiees. 

Bulletin  No.  131  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  station  is  mainly  a report  of  a 
sub-committee,  which  was  adopted  by  the  general 
committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  study  and  confer  regarding  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  street  trees  in  that 
city.  The  work  was  carried  out  chiefly  by  the  station 
staff,  under  direction  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Britton,  horti- 
culturist, hence  it  was  appropriate  that  the  station 
shau'd  present  the  results  to  those  interested. 

Speaking  of  the  varieties  of  trees  suitable  for 
street  planting  the  following  are  advised;  Elm, 
Sugar  Maple,  Red  Maple,  Norway  Maple.  Pin 
Oak,  Tulip  tree  and  Sycamore.  Varieties  of  the 
Oak  and  Linden,  under  proper  care  and  condi- 
tions, are  also  suggessted  for  trial. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  summarized  in 
the  following  recommendations,  from  which  sug- 
gestions may  be  gathered  applicable  - to  city  and 
city  square  trees  practically,  throughout  the  country. 

1.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  tho.se 
citv  ordinances  which  foit)id  tliel)ruising, 
injuring,  or  destruction  of  trees,  and  the 
fastening  of  animals  to  trees  in  such  a 
way  as  to  injure  them. 

2.  That  all  trees  standing  within 
reach  of  horses  in  the  street  be  ])rotected 
by  frames  or  wire  netting,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  mutilated. 

3.  That  when  limbs  are  removed 
from  trees,  greater  care  be  exercised  to 
cut  them  smoothly,  close  to  and  even 
with  the  trunk  and  without  tearing  the 
trunk  bark.  The  exposed  wood  should 
be  painted  with  coal  tar. 

4.  That  the  stringing  of  electric 
wires  be  done  only  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  that 
this  supervision  be  paid  for  by  the  com- 
pany doing  the  work. 

5.  That  when  trees  are  killed  by  gas 
leakage  from  the  mains,  the  owners  of 
the  mains  be  required  to  pay  to  the  city 
the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  trees  killed 
and  of  planting  new  trees  in  their  places. 

6.  That  the  land  under  trees  in  the 
city  parks  be  annually  dressed  with  lime 
and  with  odorless  fertilizer  of  the  composition  named,  at  a 
cost  of  from  $11  to  $12  per  acre. 

7.  That  on  new  streets,  when  the  building  line  is  far 
enough  from  the  street  Hue,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  just  in  front 
of  the  propirty  line,  rather  than  just  back  of  the  curb. 

8.  Th-at  the  elm  trees  on  the  green  and  other  interior 


parks  of  the  citv  be  sprayed  regularly  for  a few  years  and 
thereafter  as  seems  necessary,  in  the  way  pre.scribe<l.  I'or  this 
])urpose  the  city  should  buy  a spraying  out  fit  of  approved  con- 
struction, such  as  has  been  de.scribed,  costing  about  $500. 

9 That  in  winter  systematic  search  be  made  in  all  bclfrits 
and  towers  of  public  buildings  and  that  the  elm  leaf-beetles, 
which  winter  in  great  numbers  in  such  places,  be  gathered  up 
and  destroyed. 

10.  We  also  recommend  the  permanent  employment  of  a 
City  Forester,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  trees  in  all  res- 
pects. 

11.  Tint,  in  case  such  an  officer  be  employed,  the  city 
have  a nursery  of  from  three  to  five  acres  at  Springside  Farm, 
where  trees  suitable  for  planting  on  the  streets  and  interior 
pirks  can  be  grown. 

MILLlS,  MASS.,  STATION  GROUNDS. 

The  Millis,  Mass.,  railway  station  grounds,  de- 
veloped a few  years  ago  from  designs  by  Edward 
P.  Adams,  landscape  architect,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  under  his  supervision  presents  some  features 
not  usual  but  nevertheless  very  desirab’e.  Persons 
in  carriages  alight  under  cover  and  there  is  also  a 
convenient  horse  shed.  The  freight  house  is  cn 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tracks  from  the  passenger 
station  while  the  driveways  are  laid  out  in  grace- 
ful curves  and  adapted  to  every  contingency.  The 
design  as  a whole  is  appropriate  and  attracti\e. 
An  excellent  feature  connected  with  this  station 
is  its  library  and  reading  room  in  the  second 
story.  This  is  well  equipped  and  is  worthy  of  bc- 


R.\inRO.\D  ST.VTION  GROUNDS  AT  Mll.mS,  M.VSS. 

ing  adopted  in  many  country  railway  stations.  A 
number  of  prominent  railroads  of  the  countiy  are 
actively  engaged  in  improving  their  station  grounds, 
but  the  w'ork  is  only  in  its  infancy,  for  the  field  is 
very  large. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  World  a pleasanter  place  than  you  found  it. 
INTERESTING  THE  PUBLIC  IN  IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

In  devoting  our  space  this  month  to  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  best  methods  of  interesting  the 
public  in  the  work  of  improving  every-day  sur- 
roundings, we  feel  that  some  practical  good  sliould 
result.  Not  that  there  is  anything  new  or  novel  in 
the  special  means  recommended,  for  it  has  been 
successfully  tried  in  numerous  instances,  but  be- 
cause there  are  many  new  organizations  that  may 
not  be  familiar  with  it. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  method  than 
the  “illustrated  talk.”  When  subjects,  speakers 
and  slides  are  selected  with  discretion  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  necessities,  the  result  is  invariably 
satisfactory.  Slides  showing  actual  changes 
wrought  by  means  of  planting,  such  as  the  two 
shown  in  the  illustrations  given  in  this  department 
last  month,  can  not  fail  to  impress  all  who  see 
them,  especially  if  accompanied  by  intelligent  ex- 
planations and  clear,  practical  suggestions. 

When  money  is  not  available  for  securing  a 
professional  to  give  such  talks,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  compile  an  address  from  the  writings  of  others  to 
fit  almost  any  series  of  lantern  slides,  or  someone 


at  a distance  may  be  engaged  to  write  a lecture  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  slides  that  may  be 
available. 

Every  improvement  society  should  secure 
good  negatives  of  as  many  ‘‘horrible  examples’’ 
in  their  own  town  or  community  as  possible,  as 
well  as  others  of  good  features  of  planting  in  their 
own  vicinity  as  a stock  to  be  drawn  upon  for  effec- 
tive lantern  slides  as  they  are  needed. 

Views  of  simple,  home  planting  similar  in 
character  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  make 
good  slides.  With  them  it  is  easy  to  show  the 
advantage  of  a preliminary  plan  in  the  placing  of 
even  a few  plants  in  a small  garden.  If,  as  in  the 
case  these  views  represent,  some  one  crowds  a 
little  house  right  up  against  your  lawn,  with  its  in- 
quisitive windows  overlooking  your  grounds,  your 
verandas  and  your  movements;  this  example  clearly 
shows  how  one  indefatigable  gardener  (a  woman  j 
raised  a series  of  charming  screens  as  shield  and 
buckler  against  inquiring  eyes,  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  her  own  outlook  as  well  as  making 
pleasant  shade  for  her  neighbor’s  windows.  By 
minglinga  little  kindly  tact  with  her  gardeningevery 
one  concerned  escaped  with  feelings  intact,  the 
moral  atmosphere  remaining  as  serene  as  that  of 
the  garden  was  peaceful.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an 
unusual  and  thoroughly  undesirable  neighbor  who 
would  object  to  the  invasion  of  air  delicious  with 
the  rare  fragrance  of  blossoming  honeysuckles,  or 
to  the  velvety  faces  of  hundreds  of  clematis  blooms 


“.\S  SHIEI.D  ,\NI>  BUCKUER.” 

First  shrub  at  the  right  (as  3-ou  face  the  picture) : Tartarian  Honeysuckle;  low,  large-leaved  herbaceous  plants  to  the  left 
of  the  Bush  Honeysuckle:  Funkia  grandiflora  alba  and  F.  variegata  undulata;  vine  on  frame  before  the  first  window  at  the 
right;  Clematis  Jacknianni;  next  herbaceous  plant  that  is  very  noticeable  is  a large  fern,  l Asplenium);  the  bare  fence  back  of 
the  fern  was  formerly  concealed  by  a well-grown  Lonicera  Halleana  which  was  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  extraordinarily 
severe  winter  of  1897-1898,  but  is  making  good  new  growth;  large  shrub  in  front  of  middle  window;  Philadelphus  coronaria 
in  full  flower;  vine  (looks  very  like  a .shrub)  in  front  of  third  window  from  the  right:  Miniresota  Iloney, suckle,  also  in  blc.^sri.n. 
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2.  A 1,11  TI,K  I,A\VN  WITH  MASSED  BORDERS. 

Inrst  tree  in  background  at  the  right  (facing  the  page)  is  a worthless  apple  sprout  left  to  fill  up  until  a fine  3-oung  fiovvenng 
crab  is  sufficiently  grown  to  permit  cutting  out  the  apple:  next  tree  in  the  background  (showing  light  in  the  illustration)  is  a 
sumnier  pear  in  the  fruit  garden  beyond  the  ornamental  t order;  next  prc  mii  ent  tree  is  an  old  peach,  of  excellent  var'ety  and 
bearing  record,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  this  e iew  and  shows  dark  in  the  picture;  on  either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  pefech 
glimpses  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  are  seen,  the  poultre^  netting  su;  port  fcr  a long  double  row  of  sweet  peas  alfo  ; hows 
slighily;  to  the  left  of  the  peach  a large  and  old  snowball  (Vibuinum  sieiilisi  shows  in  a lather  confused  mass  with  large 
trees  that  stand  far  beyond  it,  most  of  them  being  oulsice  of  the  grounds;  then  comes  shrubs  and  vines  and  plants  too  mixed 
up  in  the  ph^  t 'graph  to  be  defined;  next  to  the  left,  near  the  house,  vines  on  a tall  stump:  Clematis  Jackmanni,  C.  paniculata 
and  Akebia  (juinata,  sometimes  supplemented  by  climbing  Nasturtiums  or  Dolichos  lab-lab  (Hyacinth  bean)  because  there  ate 
really  two  tree  tiunks  with  a space  of  about  four  feet  between  them  to  be  filled  and  draped;  next  plant  prominent  in  the  illuslra- 
tion  is  the  feathery-looking  Eulalia  gracillima  univitatta;  and  laAly',  at  the  point  of  the  border  nearest  the  house:  a clump  of 
French  cannas,  variety  Souv.  d’Antoine  Crozy.  Turning  bfck  from  this  point  and  loc  king  ale  ng  the  lower  plants  visible  near 
the  front  of  the  border,  there  are  a number  of  such  low-growing  roses  as  Agrippina,  Heime  sa  and  Clothilde  Soupert  and  a group 
of  double  and  single  Japatiese  Anemones;  back  of  these  are  some  Hybrid  Remontant  roses,  a Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
and  a big  plant  of  Burbank’s  orchid  canna.  In  front  of  all  of  these  plants  of  medium  height  ere  Hypericum  Moserianum,  and 
such  tender  bedding  plants  as  rose,  white  and  ciimson  eyed  Vincas,  the  new  ageratum,  Stella  Gurney,  and  climbing  nas- 
turtiums among  tlie  vines.  Beyond  the  large  Canna  there  is  a spreading  bush  of  the  hardy  June  rose  (Madame  Plantier) 
white,  and  around  it  several  plants  of  Salvia  splendens  that  grew  to  almost  shrub-like  size  and  proportions  and  made  a gorgeous 
fall  disyrlay.  Across  the  opening  into  the  fruit  garden,  to  the  right  of  the  peach  tree,  stands  a large  si  rub  of  Spiuca  \'an 
Houtteii;  in  front  of  it  and  a little  to  the  right  an  immense  plant  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  shows  quite  distinctly,  and  al<  ng 
the  front  of  this  side  of  the  border  a rather  decejtively  even  and  re gular  looking  line  ef  dwarf  nastuitiums  finisl  es  the  beidtr 
against  the  grass,  leaving  a crowd  of  pretty  thing.«,  out  of  bloom  at  the  hme,  in  an  indistinguishal  le  mass  beyond,  although 
a few  blades  from  a large  and  effective  clump  of  Eulalia  Japonica  variegala  peep  into  the  edge  of  the  picture. 


peeping  in  at  his  windows.  The  fact  that  some 
one  else  cultivates  and  prunes,  waters  and  trains 
such  vines,  does  nat  detract  from  satisfaction  in 
their  sweetness  and  their  beauty.  If,  in  addition, 
the  owner  of  such  floral  wealth  is  fairly  generous 
with  cut  flowers,  objections  to  this  flowery  armor 
are  not  likely  to  be  made. 

Almost  any  community  furnishes  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  sweetness  and  light  afforded  by 
growing  plants,  and  all  such  should  be  made  to 
yield  fruit  in  the  shape  of  lantern  slides  for  use  in 
bringing  home  a full  realization  of  the  good  results 
of  Improvement  association  work. 

NOTES. 

The  Old  York  Historical  and  Improvement 
Society  of  York,  N.  H.,  has  voted  to  give  $100. Oo 
towards  a proposed  drinking  fountain  for  the  vil- 
lage and  has  appropriated  the  same  amount  for 


beautifying  the  village  streets  by  planting  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 

* ^i:-  * 

The  ladies  of  the  Park  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  La  Salle,  111.,  are  meeting  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  the  women  of  that  city  in  their 
work.  Their  society  was  formed  for  the  e.xpress 
purpose  of  making  a city  park.  The  ground  has 
been  secured,  some  drinking  fountains  have  been 
donated,  the  city  is  doing  a certain  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  and  the  ladies  intend  to  step  in  and 
add  the  necessary  beauty  when  the  right  time 
comes.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  general 
plan  or  design  for  the  work,  which  would  appear  to 
be  a great  mistake. 

* ■)(■  * 

One  or  two  features  of  the  practices  followed 
by  the  South  Deerfield  (Mass.j  Improvement  so- 
ciety, as  given  by  its  president,  Mr.  George  VV. 
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Wood,  are  unusual  and  suggestive.  The  society 
was  incorporated  in  ’96;  its  aim  is  to  beautify  the 
village;  it  has  built  good  sidewalks  and  made  a 
strip  oi  lawn  outside  of  them,  both  of  which  it 
maintains;  gives  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of 
flowers  in  three  varieties;  interests  the  public  in  its 
Avork  by  each  member  “showing  his  neighbor  how 
his  neighbor  keeps  up  his  lawn;”  has  set  out  75 
street  trees  this  year;  and  hires  a ball  ground  for 
the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  town  boys.  Is  not 
this  last  feature  a “new  departure”  and  one  worthy 
the  consideration  of  other  organizations? 


A NICE  EEFECT. 

This  shows  a part  of  the  liorder  next  to  the  house  seen  in 
the  preceding  illustration,  but  from  a different  point  of  view. 
The  former  shows  the  lawn  and  borders  as  seen  frcm  the 
street;  the  latter  gives  a glimpse  looking  from  near  the  peach 
tree  tcnuards  the  street.  Indeed,  some  drooping  foliage  of  a 
Cinnamon  vine  seen  in  the  extreme  left  hand  upper  corner  of 
the  picture  are  a part  of  the  vine  drapery  on  a branch  of  the 
tree.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  same  tall  Burbank  Canna  stard- 
ing  among  blossoming  Salvias;  bej'ond,  a part  of  the  vine 
screen  near  the  house  suggests  to  some  extent  its  bulk  and  im- 
imrtance  in  the  decorative  scheme;  near  the  veranda,  the  almost 
perfectly  symmetrical  plant  of  that  valuable  hardy  grass,  Eu- 
lalia gracillima,  shows  to  good  advantage;  and  outlined  against 
it,  some  of  the  flowers  of  the  invaluable  fall-flowering  white 
.Vnemone  Japonica  are  plainly  visible,  as  are  also  a few  stray 
sprays  of  Vinca  rosea  and  alba  and  of  Ageraturn.  The  large 
shade  trees  next  to  the  street  are  soft  or  Silver  Maples  and  part 
of  a beautiful  little  Siberian  Maple  standing  in  a group  of  hardy 
Japanese  maples  near  the  gate,  is  also  seen. 

» * * 

The  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Bethune,  vice-president  of 
the  London  (Ontario,  Canada)  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, reports  that  their  society,  although  only 
organized  in  January  last,  has  already  given  two 
very  successful  flower  shows,  several  lectures,  and 
has  distributed  among  members  shrubs,  bulbs,  etc., 
all  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  encouraging 
a taste  for  better  surroundings,  and  to  lead  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  their  lawns  and  gardens 
as  well  as  to  develop  an  interest  through  these  means 


in  public  streets  and  in  parks.  He  says  that  the 
residential  streets  of  London  are  broad,  and  have 
a double  row  of  handsome  trees  on  each  side,  with 
a wide  lawn  in  front  of  each  house,  and  that  no 
fences  are  permitted,  a .single  low  rail  with  posts 
being  the  most  that  is  allowed.  He  justly  adds 
that  “little  more  is  required  to  make  these  streets 
as  handsome  as  any  in  North  America.”  F.  C.  S. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  RECREATION  GROUNDS, 

SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Lands,  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  on  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Public  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds  of  the  City  of  Sydney.  These  public 
grounds  are  not  all  controlled  by  the  same  Trustees 
nor  administered  under  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 
There  are,  principally,  three  classes: 

P'irst.  Areas  which  are  retained  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government  and  managed  by 
its  salaried  officers. 

Second.  Areas  which  have  been  placed  for 
purposes  of  management  under  Honorary  Trustees. 

Third.  Areas  which  have  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  of 
Sydney. 

In  the  first  class  are  included  the  Government 
Domain,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  Centennial 
Park.  These  are  under  the  supervisicn  of  tlie 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens^ — a salaried  officer 
of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Department. 

The  Domain  and  Botanic  Gardens  are  ad- 
ministered under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  188-1, 
and  the  Regulations  governing  it  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  Section  106  of  that  Act  48  Vic.  No. 
18.  The  Centennial  Park,  which  adjoins  the  City 
on  its  Eastern  boundary  is  administered  under  the 
Centenary  Celebration  Act  of  1888,  by  the  Chief 
Minister. 

The  principal  Grounds  under  the  control  of 
Honorary  Trustees  (Individuals)  are  Hyde  Park, 
Cook  Park,  Phillip  Park,  and  Rusheutter  Bay  Park. 

The  first  named  (Hyde  Park  ) is  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  of  City  Parks,  and  its 
administration,  together  with  Cook  and  Phillip 
Parks,  comes  under  the  Public  Parks  Act  of  1884, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  for  Lands. 
The  By-laws  for  the  management  of  these  Parks 
are  made  by  the  Trustees  under  that  Act,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  areas  of  which  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Sydney  are  Trustees  as  appointed  by  His  PZxcellency 
the  Governorare  Moore  Park  ( or  Sydney  Common  j , 
Wynyard  Park,  Prince  Alfred  Park,  Belmore  Paik, 
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and  other  minor  areas.  The  Municipal  Council 
are  invested  with  all  the  powers  given  by  the  Pub- 
lic Parks  Act  for  the  control  of  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  referred  to  within  the 
foregoing  there  is  the  Sydney  Cricket  Ground,  an 
area  of  12  acres  upon  which  the  sum  of  $500,000 
has  in  a period  of  20  years  been  expended  in  im- 
provements. These  improvements  consist  of  an 
oval  or  enclosure  suitable  for  contests  in  the  game 
of  Cricket,  P'octball,  Baseball,  and  Lawn  Tennis, 
and  other  athletics — and  Pavilions  and  other  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  This 
ground  is  under  the  control  of  the  Honorary 
Trustees,  of  whom  two,  the  President  of  the  N.  S. 
W.  Cricket  Association,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  N.  S.  W.  Department  of  Lands  are  ex  officio 
Trustees.  In  the  surrounding  Suburban  areas,  Parks 
and  Recreation  Grounds  have  also  been  established, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  either  the  local 
Municipal  Council  or  individual  Trustees  as  may 
be  deemed  fit  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  Lands. 

There  are  also  on  the  Suburban  boundaries  of 
Sydney  two  Parks  which  are  more  national  than 
local  in  their  character  and  purpose.  These  arc 
the  National  Park  of  about  36,000  acres  at  Port 
Hacking  15  miles  South  of  the  City,  and  Kuringgai 
Chase  containing  an  area  of  about  35.3CO  acres 
10  miles  to  the  North-west,  and  including  some  of 
the  inlets  of  the  Hawkesbury  River.  These  areas 
are  under  the  control  of  Honorary  Trustees,  the 
National  Park  being  administered  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  (by  special  arrangement)  under  the 
Public  Parks  Act,  and  the  Kuringgai  Chase  being 
administered  by  the  Secretary  for  Lands  under  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884. 

Deeds  of  Grant  have  in  some  cases  been  issued, 
but  it  has  in  later  years  been  found  more  convenient 
to  vest  the  control  by  gazettal  of  appointment  of 
Trustees  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  and  to  have  By- 
laws and  Regulations  conferring  necessary  powers 
on  such  Trustees  put  into  force.  P'or  the  better  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  such  Trusts,  the  Public  Trusts 
Act  of  1897  has  been  enacted  and  is  now  in  force. 

Dedications  of  Public  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds  may  be  wholly  or  partially  revoked  and 
the  Trusts  annulled  for  any  of  the  reasons  stated 
in  Section  105  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884, 
and  the  lands  thereupon  become  vested  in  Her 
Majesty  the  Qaeen,  to  be  dealt  with  as  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council  may  think  fit. 

By  Section  104  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
1884  a proposed  dedication  ol  Crown  Lands  for 


Public  Parks  must  remain  before  Parliament  for 
one  month  without  disallowance  before  it  can  be 
gazetted,  and  a similar  provision  exisis  as  regards 
a proposed  revocation  of  any  such  dedication 
under  Section. 105  of  the  same  Act. 

The  Parks  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  except 
Rusheutter  Bay  Park  (which  was  partly  resumed 
and  partly  reclaimed  from  Rusheutter  Bay)  are 
areas  which  have  been  held  in  the  hands  ©f  the 
Government  for  such  purposes,  but  in  any  case 
where  the  necessity  for  a Park  arises,  private 
lands  may  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  under  the 
“Lands  for  Public  Purposes  Acquisition  Act’’  of 
1880  and  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1888.  d hc 
condition  precedent  in  this  is,  that  the  Parliament 
of  New  South  Wales  shall  have  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  such  lands,  and  llis  Excellency  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council 
may  then  issue  a proclamation  resuming  the 
required  land.  Upon  issue  of  that  proclamation 
the  land  becomes  vested  in  some  Minister  or 
Officer  as  Constructing  Authority  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  former  owner’s  interests  arc 
converted  into  a claim  for  compensation,  which  is 
paid  upon  a satisfactory  proof  of  title  being  afforded 
to  the  Government,  after  appraisement  if  necessary. 

A sum  of  money  for  tlie  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  Public  Parks  is  voted  annually  by 
Parliament,  and  then  distributed  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  by  the  Secretary  for  Lands.  In  some 
cases  annual  amounts  are  voted  specially  for 
maintenance  of  the  Parks  out  of  State  funds;  Hyde, 
Phillip  and  Cook  Parks  are  maintained  in  this  way, 
and  also  the  National  Park;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Trustees  have  power  to  derive  revenues  ly 
leases  for  coal  mining  and  other  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  suburban  and  country  parks,  it  is  held  that 
there  should  also  be  local  contributions  for  their 
maintenance. 

In  addition  to  the  parks  and  recreation  grounds 
more  permanently  established  by  proclamation  or 
dedication,  there  are  also  areas  in  more  sparsely 
settled  localities,  temporarily  reserved,  and  placed 
.under  temporary  trustees  under  the  Public  Trusts 
Act,  Section  i.  These  are  cases  where  the  condi- 
tions may  be  likely  to  change,  and  the  areas  be 
required  for  other  purposes;  or  where  it  may  be 
found  that  other  areas  will  be  more  suitable. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  the  foregoing,  that, 
although  the  Government  may,  except  in  a few 
special  cases,  delegate  the  management  to  trustees, 
yet  there  is  a supreme  control  still  retained;  and 
which  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  of  annulling 
the  Trust  and  placing  the  land  again  under  the 
tlirect  control  of  the  Government  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient in  the  public  interest. 
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THE  GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN  MEMORIAL,  GRACELAND 
CEMETERY,  CHICAGO. 

The  (ieorge  M.  Pullman  MemoiiJ,  Graceland  cemetery, 
Chicago,  was  erected  from  designs  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Beman,  archi- 


esplanade  is  fifty  feet  and  its  width  is  twenty-four  feet.  The 
total  height  of  the  column  from  grade  is  forty  feet.  Theshaft  is  a 
monolith  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-seven  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  base  and  capital,  weighiDgsome5o,ooopounds 


THE  M.  Pl'I.I.MAN  MEMORIAI.,  GR.ACEI.ANIJ  CEMEtTERV,  CHICAGO. 


tect.  The  ruling  feature  is  a Grecian  Corinthian  column  which 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated  esplanade,  rising  three  steps 
above  the  lawn  level.  At  each  side  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
columu  .are  circular  granite  setts.  T'he  extreme  length  of  the 


The  memorial  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a lot  measuring  138  by 
85  feet,  and  fronts  on  two  avenues.  The  entire  monument  is 
built  of  Hallowell  granite.  George  S.  Bodwell,  contractor.  The 
illustration  is  by  courtesy  of  The  htlxnd  Architect,  Chicago. 
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PATHS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

The  elementary  principles  of  Art  and  of  the 
various  arts  have  been  so  long  taught,  so  widely 
learned,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of  so  various 
writings  and  so  many  text  books,  that  any  further 
rehearsing  of  them  might  seem  to  be  superfluous. 

Yet  the  work  of  all  kinds  that  is  turned  out 
shows  ignorance  far  more  pervading  than  know- 
ledge in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  and  writings  of 
those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
things  that  are  constructed  or  destroyed  in  empirical 
attempts  or  blind  gropings,  or  in  mere  unguided 
whim,  vastly  outnumber  the  works  of  those  who 
know  the  truth,  or  even  of  those  who  seek  it  with  a 
single  mind.  Take  for  instance;  Architecture. 
Flagrant  instances  of  ignorance  or  disregard  of  its 
primary  principles  meet  us  at  every  street  corner; 
and  a book  setting  forth  these  primary  principles 
has  lately  been  published  which  has  been  found  to 
fill  a long  felt  want,  not  merely  for  the  tyro,  but 
for  the  experienced  practitioner,  to  whom  it  Is  so 
commended  in  a preface  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis. 
If  this  kind  of  writing  is  necessary  in  so  widely 
practised  an  art  as  Architecture,  still  more  is  it  in 
Landscape  Gardening.  That  it  is  necessary,  the 
schemes  that  are  constantly  seen  complacently 
committed  to  paper  or  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
show  plainly  enough,  and  they  must  serve  as 
apology  for  printed  remarks  on  the  rudimentary 
rules  for  making  roads  and  paths. 

What  is  said  here  applies  to  Naturalistic 
gardening  only.  Roads  and  walks  in  the  various 
phases  of  architectural  or  formal  gardening  are 
treated  in  a different  spirit.  They  are  often  u^d 
mainly  or  entirely  for  their  values  as  lines,  or  for 
the  sake  of  balance  or  symmetry,  or  for  some  such 
purely  aesthetic  reason.  In  naturalistic  gardening 
on  the  other  hand,  lines  of  travel  are  made  almost 
entirely  for  utilitarian  reasons,  and  in  proportion 
as  these  reasons  are  not  obvious,  they  lose  their 
aesthetic  value.  The  indefinite  curves  and  contrary 
flexures  of  roads  that  follow  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground  are  beautiful  in  a way  that  is  quite 
their  own;  but,  so  soon  as  they  appear  to  be  made 
for  their  own  sake,  they  become  inane  and 
wearisome.  When  a strip  of  macadam  demonstrates 
itself  as  leading  to  somewhere  and  for  some  special 
reason,  we  can  abandon  ourselves  to  all  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  its  association  with 
human  uses  (and  especially  with  its  uses  by 
particular  human  beings)  , its  grace  of  curve,  its 
obvious  aptness  to  the  ground,  and  its  unity  with 
the  lawn,  foliage,  and  buildings  that  surround  it, 
and  that  it  displays  and  connects.  When  it  does 
not,  the  power  of  these  things  to  give  pleasure 
disappears  with  the  sense  of  their  utility. 


Then  let  it  be  repeated,  that  roads  and  paths 
are  not  beautiful  until  useful,  and  are  likely  to  be 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  their  usefulness  is 
apparent.  They  should  not  be  inserted  to  make 
elegant  lines  for  the  plan  and  make  it  look  work- 
man like  and  impressive  to  these  who  know  no 
better;  they  should  not  be  made  to  provide  work 
for  the  engineer  nor  the  pavior,  nor  to  increase  the 
Landscape  Architect’s  commission,  nor  to  make 
his  employer  think  that  something  is  really  beino- 
done.  They  should  not  be  straight,  unless  there 
is  no  reason  for  their  being  curved.  When  they 
ought  to  be  straight,  the  reasons  will  usually  be 
clear  from  the  situation  of  the  points  to  be  connect- 
ed, and  the  grades  of  the  ground.  Compound 
curves  should  be  avoided  when  po.ssible,  and 
segments  of  circles  ( except  in  rounding  off  corners  ) 
are  generally  the  least  desirable  of  all  curves. 
The  general  course  will  depend  on  the  contours  of 
the  ground,  and  the  easiest  grades  that  they  will 
allow,  but  the  precise  curve.s  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  designer,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  to  rule.  The  fixing  of  grades  should 
not  be  left  to  the  surveyor,  for  he  will  probably 
reduce  them  to  one  or  more  inclined  planes,  easy 
to  calculate,  but  more  or  less  awkward  in  appear- 
ance, and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  naturalistic 
gardening,  and  advancing  through  uneven  slopes 
with  ruthless  cuts  and  fills  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  or  adapted  to  existing  surfaces,  or  to 
which  existing  surfaces  might  have  been  adapted. 
Grades  of  even  inclination  look  well  enough  on 
short  curves,  but  the  longer  the  curve,  the  less 
likely  are  they  to  Iq^  well.  Different  grades 
should  merge  into  one  another  by  inclines  as  suave 
and  gradual  as  possible. 

Some  of  these  niceties  are  Imperceptible  except 
to  those  wlio-^sh  to  perceive  them;  they  may 
seem  finicking  and  unpractical  to  the  experienced 
roadbuilder.  But  let  the  experienced  roadbuilder, 
like  other  experienced  people,  beware  of  falling 
into  the  snare  of  belief  that  his  experience  has 
taught  him  all  there  is  to  be  known,  and  noihing 
that  ought  to  be  unlearned.  Such  details  as  I 
have  spoken  of  may  seem  beneath  the  attention  of 
those  who  can  think  on  a large  scale.  But,  let 
any  who  despise  this  kind  of  thinking,  whether  for 
the  results  it  produces  or  its  value  as  a mental 
training,  remember  the  attention  that  must  have 
been  given  by  Dorus  and  Palladio  to  such  apparent- 
ly slight  and  arbitrary  matters  as  the  exact 
proportions  of  echinus  and  taenia;  and  reflect  that 
the  settling  of  these  things  for  the  imitation  of  all 
their  successors  required  no  less  genius  than  the 
determining  the  exact  outline  of  the  dome  of  Saint 
Peter’s.  ll.  a.  Coparn. 
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THS  GRVND  AVENUE  OF  PERE  LACHAISE,  PARIS, 

fr\n::h,  with  its  monuments  and  char- 
acteristic FEATURES. 

No  picture  can  give  a more  accurate  idea  of  a 
French  cemetery  than  this  illustration  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  the  here  Lachaise.  As  you  see,  it 
is  a veritable  city  of  the  dead,  with  pavements, 
laid  out  avenues  as  you  find  them  in  Paris  where 
much  ground  is  left  for  squares.  Do  not  think  that 
beyond,  where  you  see  trees,  the  cemetery  is  laid 
out  any  differently.  "Frees  grow  in  the  avenues, 
but  ao  avenues”are'wider,  if  as  wide,  as  this  one 
which  from  the  principal  entrance  leads  up  to  an 
elevation,  and  all  the  avenues  are  macadamized  as 


chased.  Ground  is  measured  by  the  inch  inside  of 
the  walls  of  Paris. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  in  almost  every  case 
is  violated,  but  the  law  says  that  tombs  should  not 
be  more  than  a meter  high.  In  case  of  war,  of  a 
siege;  government  is  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  tombs  more  than  a meter  high.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war,  great  losses  were  sus- 
tained by  individuals  who  had  monuments  at  the 
Pere  Lachaise,  for  bomb  shells  fell  like  rain  in  that 
part  of  the  locality.  Pere  Lachaise  lies  on  elevated 
ground.  This  cemetery  suffered  also  with  the  com- 
mune. 

Under  the  chapels  and  tombs  compartments  are 


THE  GRAND  avenue,  PERE  EACHAISE,  PARIS. 


we  find  them  in  Paris,  in  the  city  of  the  living. 

Among  the  peculiar  architectural  designs  for 
cemeteries,  the  chapel  is  the  most  popular.  On 
the  left  of  the  picture  you  see  a whole  row  of  them 
built  on  certain  widths  of  ground.  One  reason  for 
the  regularity  of  French  graveyards  is  that  no  one 
can  purchase  more  than  two  concessions  of  lots. 
The  large  monuments  are  built  on  two  concessions, 
“Une  concession  a perpetuite”  means  that  the 
ground  about  a meter  wide  and  one  and  a half  long, 
belongs  to  purchaser  for  all  time.  In  ordinary 
graveyards  a concession  costs  $ioo.  I do  not  think 
the  cost  is  more  in  an  important  one  like  Pere  La- 
chaise or  Mont-martre;  but  all  the  desirable  places 
are  taken,  and  in  some  graveyards,  those  which  can 
not  be  e.Rtended,  concessions  can  no  longer  be  pur- 


built  for  the  remains  of  each  member  of  the  family 
In  a double  concession  two  compartments  are  built 
side  by  side.  I think  as  many  as  five  compartments 
may  be  built  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

Catholics  prefer  chapels  to  any  other  stj  le  of 
monument,  for  they  are  the  most  convenient  for 
prayer.  Catholics  pray  for  the  dead.  In  each 
chapel  there  is  an  altar  ornamented  like  the  altar  of 
a church.  There  are  steps  in  front  on  which  to 
kneel,  and  also  praying  chairs.  These  interiors  of 
chapels  are  generally  visible  from  the  outside 
through  an  iron  grated  door. 

It  is  the  funeral  gewgaws  that  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  a French  graveyard  quite  as  much  as  the 
regular  planning  of  avenues,  allies  and  lanes.  The 
bead  wreaths  and  those  of  yellow  immortelles  are 
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an  abomination  to  an  eye  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
simple  grandeur  of  an  American  cemetery. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture  are  two  Egyptian 
monuments.  A life-size  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  stretching  her  arms  on  the  great  stone  which 
towers  above,  is  the  picture  of  immortality- — which 
guards  the  door  of  the  tomb. 

Next  to  it  is  a tomb  at  the  head  of  which  is  an 
obelisk.  There  is  not  so  much  marble  used  as  you 
would  imagine  for  monuments  and  tombs,  the 
French  prefer  a gray  building  stone. 

The  first  monument  on  the  right,  somewhat  hid- 
den by  trees  is  where  Paul  Baudry  is  buried.  Paul 
Baudry  was  a painter  whose  reputation  principally 
lies  in  having  done  the  frescoes  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
He  was  ten  years  doing  them.  They  are  consid- 
ered fine,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  the  ancient 
frescoes  of  Italy.  The  monument  is  composed  of 
stone  and  bronze,  a favorite  modern  combination. 
Eife-size  flying  glory  is  in  the  act  of  putting  the 
crown  of  immortality  on  the  bust  of  the  artist  which 
stands  on  a pedestal.  The  statue  of  his  widow 
stands,  weeps  and  mourns.  This  is  all  bronze, 
while  the  foundation  of  the  monument  is  of 
stone. 

Just  above  the  second  plot  of  grass,  on  an  ele- 
vation, in  the  center  of  the  avenue  stands  Bartho- 
lomc’s  monument  to  Death.  It  is  done  in  white 
marble  and  all  the  figures  are  life-size.  It  is  most 
effective.  It  took  three  years  to  erect  this  monu- 
ment in  Pere  Lachaise,  but  it  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  dead  in  the  world,  and  the 
Biblical  conception  with  the  resurrection  repre- 
sented above  is  most  impressive. — E.  Br 

H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND. 

The  death  of  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  which 
occurred  at  Hinsdale,  111.,  on  Dec.  6,  drops  from 
the  scene  of  earthly  labor  a worker  whose  efforts 
will  long  survive  him  to  give  pleasure  and  comfort 
to  generations  to  come.  He  attained  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  chosen  profession,  that  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  genius 
on  more  than  one  important  section  of  this  coun- 
try. Moreover,  he  was  a man  that  endea;  ed  him- 
self to  his  fellow  man  and  drew  to  himself  not  only 
respect  but  a warm  regard  for  his  personality  and 
a sincere  appreciation  of  his  many  remarkable 
(jualities. 

Horace  William  Shaler  Cleveland  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1814  and  was  descended  from 
two  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  east,  the  Cleve- 
lands and  the  Higginsons.  His  father.  Captain 
Richard  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  of  the  early  American  navigators  and 
one  of  the  men  who  took  an  important  part  in  John 


Jacob  Astor’s  attempt  to  establish  a great  shipping 
point  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  educated 
at  Lancaster,  receiving  there  his  first  instruction 
in  landscape  gardening,  and  he  began  practising 
his  profession  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  partnership  with 
Robert  Morris  Copeland.  For  ten  years  he  re- 
sided at  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  at 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  repaired  to  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  associated  with 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  March,  1869,  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  and  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
W'm.  M.  R.  French,  now  director  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  From  first  to  last  this  practice  extend- 
ed over  many  parts  of  the  country.  He  took  an 
important  part  in  the  designing  and  development 
of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  Rogers  Williams 
Park,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Jekyl  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  laying  out  of  the  parks  of  Minnea- 
polis, St.  Paul  and  Duluth;  Washington  Park  and 
Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Brook- 
side,  Indianapolis;  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  and  Madison,  Wis.;  Sleepy  Hollow  ceme- 
tery, Concord,  Mass.,  and  many  other  places  of 
note. 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  great  ability  and  good  taste 
was  also  displayed  in  his  writings,  in  which  he 
possessed  a simple  but  forcible  style,  which  has 
been  not  inaptly  compared  with  that  of  Daniel 
Defoe.  He  published  a number  of  works.  He 
was  for  many  years  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  American  Park  and  Out  door  Art  Asso- 
ciation, besides  being  associated  with  many  such 
organizations. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  country,  and  his  works  live  after  him. 
I'or  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  well-known 
figures  in  Chicago,  quiet  and  unostentatious  though 
he  was.  His  death,  after  several  years  of  failing 
strength  and  health,  occurred  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  on  December  6 last  and  he 
was  buried  in  Lakewood  cemetery,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. , on  Dec.  10. 

It  may  truly  be  said  in  the  case  of  this  land- 
scape gardener,  and  in  the  true  sense  of  this  oft- 
mistaken  term,  that  his  works  live  after  him.  This 
great  and  prosperous  country  owes  a large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  comparatively  few  pioneers  in  the 
profession,  who,  by  their  genius  and  sturdy  per- 
sistence, have  left  such  an  example  and  such  an 
inheritance,  and  among  these  must  be  included  H. 
W.  S.  Cleveland. 
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ON  ENGLISH  GARDENS.* 

As  with  Eaglish  architecture  the  chief  interest 
centres  about  the  simpler  work,  the  homely  quality  of 
which  directly  appeals  to  one,  so  the  smaller  and  less 
pretentious  English  gardens  seem  in  every  way  most 
perfect.  There  one  finds  no  question  of  the  rival 
claims  of  formal  and  informal  school,  of  Italian, 
French,  or  English  styles,  but  merely  a natural  common- 
sense  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  — a direct  meet- 
ing of  needs.  In  the  great  Italian  and  P'rench  gardens 
one  feels  the  presence  of  a complete  and  studied 
scheme,  and  also  of  a conscious  effort  for  effect.  As 
exponents  of  the  art  and  science  of  landscape-gardening 
French  and  Italian  examples  are  distinctly  superior  to 
the  English;  but  for  mere  lovable  beauty,  fitting  the 
needs  of  true  country  lovers,  nothing  can  touch  the 
English  garden. 

In  the  many  periods  of  English  gardening  the  in- 
lluence  of  foreign  styles  and  fashions  has  been  felt, 
and  has  to  a certain  extent,  modified  the  planning  and 
planting  of  grounds,  but  except  in  those  places  which 
have  attempted  grandeur  one  finds  no  purely  scholastic 
work.  The  earliest  work  of  which  we  have  any  perfect 
knowledge  is  that  which  was  influenced  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  When  Jones  and  Wren  introduced  the 
balance  of  Classic  planning  and  the  detail  of  Classic 
work,  the  gardens  developed  on  similar  lines.  This 
period  gave  us  the  formal  terrace,  the  walled  gardens, 
the  bowling-greens,  clipped  hedges,  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  architectural  accessories  which  mark  the  majority 
of  the  good  English  gardens.  The  general  character 
of  this  work  remained  practically  unchanged  for  a 
couple  of  centuries.  With  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  taste  in  architecture  and  art  was  distinctly 
declining  towards  its  final  depth  in  the  thirties,  there 
came,  first,  a carelessness  for  the  beauty  of  the  old 
gardens  which  resulted  in  neglect,  and  then  the  period 
when  under  the  guidance  of  Brown,  the  imitation  of 
nature  and  the  making  of  pictures  was  the  aim  every- 
where. This  resulted  not  only  in  the  destruction  of 
many  fine  gardens,  but  in  a general  perversion  of  taste 
which  it  has  taken  many  years  to  counteract. 

The  reaction  from  Brown’s  hopeless  endeavor  to 
imitate  nature  and  to  avoid  everything  pertaining  to 
formality  was  very  quick,  and  yet  it  is  indicative  of  the 
English  temper  tnat  it  was  not  a violent  swing  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  other  extreme.  Kemp,  writing 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  laid  down  rules,  or  rather 
suggested  principles,  which  seem  thoroughly  sound  and 
sensible.  He  urged  the  necessity  for  formal  treatment 
in  and  about  the  house,  and  yet  valued  the  freer  and 
more  natural  possibilities  which  were  unaffected  by  the 
immediate  proximity  of  architecture.  He  deprecated 
the  imitation  of  nature  and  made  a strong  plea  for 
retaining  “art,”  by  which  he  meant  anything  of  a formal 
or  studied  nature.  Simplicity,  convenience,  seclusion, 
are  among  his  chief  aims,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman  that  in  enumerating  the  things  which 

*A  paper  by  R.  Cllpston  Sturg'ls,  F.  A I.  A.,  read  before  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  A.  I.  A. 


require  consideration  when  planning  the  grounds,  he 
names  economy  first.  By  this  he  would  include  not 
merely  making  the  plan  on  such  a scale  that  the  owner 
can  afford  to  lay  it  out,  but  considering  also  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and,  still  further,  arranging  the  place 
so  that  the  maintenance  can  be  done  with  economy. 
This  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  its  just 
consideration  is  due  to  a large  extent  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  English  gardens.  As  a rule  work  is  not 
laid  out  or  undertaken  which  cannot  be  easily  executed 
and  maintained  without  taxing  the  resources  of  the 
owner. 

^V’■ith  the  English,  gardening  is  so  old  an  art  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  can  be  as  readily  estimated 
beforehand  as  can  the  cost  of  execution.  Tradition, 
habit,  social  custon,  have  all  combined  to  fix  the  lines 
on  which  work  shall  be  conducted,  and  thus  to  make  a 
standard  of  “form,”  used  in  the  athletic  sense,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  house,  the  stable,  and 
the  grounds.  If  a man  can  afford  but  three  servants 
his  house  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  what  three  servants 
can  do  thoroughly  well,  and  he  will  not  have  a larger 
house  unless  he  can  afford  to  have  his  service  adequate. 
His  stable  will  be  regulated  with  equal  care.  He  will 
have  only  such  horses  and  carriages  as  can  be  kept  in 
first-rate  condition.  Applying  these  same  principles 
to  the  garden,  collecting  and  making  use  of  the 
cumulative  experience  of  many  generations  of  gardeners, 
he  lays  out  his  grounds  with  clear  foresight  as  to  its 
maintenance.  Nothing  is  to  be  slovenly,  nothing 
neglected.  The  results  amply  justify  this  course. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  English  garden  is  the  very 
root  of  its  charm.  The  garden,  whether  large  or  small 
shows  care  in  every  part,  and  not  only  care,  but 
generally  the  loving  care  of  the  man  who  is  really  fond 
of  his  garden  as  a whole  and  of  his  plants  individually. 
One  cannot  go  through  a garden  with  the  owner  or  his 
gardener  without  feeling  that  to  them  the  garden  is  as 
intimate  as  the  house. 

The  whole  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Englishman  is 
the  desire  to  satisfy  a need  rather  than  to  supply  a 
luxury,  and,  therefore,  this  is  generally  found  to  be  ihe 
chief  motive  in  the  laying-out  of  his  garden.  The 
great  majority  of  English  gardens  have  developed  in 
direct  response  to  practical  needs,  and  if  one  studies 
these  needs,  and  sees  how  they  have  been  met,  the 
history  of  nine-tenths  of  the  English  gardens  is  given. 

The  needs  of  the  house  are  approaches  and  courts, 
or  yards.  The  main  approach  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  family  and  their  guests;  it  is  not  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  especially  desirable  as  an  out- 
look. The  chief  living  rooms  are  where  aspect  and 
outlook  are  most  favorable,  so  that  the  entrance-hall  is 
naturally  given  the  less  desirable  aspect.  On  this 
account,  if  for  no  other,  the  immediate  approach  to 
the  house  is  not  so  capable  as  other  places  of  being 
made  liveable.  Considerations  of  utility  are,  therefore 
paramount.  If  it  is  a carriage-entrance,  a short  drive 
and  a convenient  turn  are  things  sought.  This  has 
resulted  in  a number  of  types  of  which  the  most  familiar 
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are  the  simple  in  and  out  on  different  lines,  and  the 
straight  drive  finishing  in  a circle.  Both  these  lend 
themselves  readily  to  a formal  treatment,  and  trees 
planted  regularly,  hedges,  or  walls  give  an  element  of 
style  to  the  simplest  of  plans.  The  kitchen  approach 
is  even  more  utilitarian,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep 
it  separate  from  the  master’s  approach  and  screened 
from  view.  The  most  direct  approach,  the  simplest  of 
turns,  privacy  obtained  by  walls,  fences,  hedges;  or,  in 
the  case  of  basement  offices,  by  sinking  the  road  below 
the  general  grade:  these  are  essentials. 

The  formal  planning  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
which  had  developed  the  H.  and  E.  plans  suggested 
enclosing,  partially  or  wholly,  the  two  approaches.  It 
reproduced  in  more  regular  form  the  early  forecourt 
and  the  base-court.  The  former  name  is  still  generally 
in  use,  the  latter  is  generally  referred  to  as  kitchen- 
court.  The  forecourt  became  at  once  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  plan,  but  never  lost  its  true  status.  It 
was  always  the  approach  and  never  a place  to  idle  or 
take  pleasure  in.  Its  beauties  are  such  as  can  be 
readily  apprehended  at  a glance.  One  finds  none  of 
those  hidden  nooks  and  unsuspected  beauties  which 
are  incidental  to  the  garden.  A simple  piece  of  green- 
sward, a few  trees,  possibly  statuary  or  vases  such  as 
will  tell  at  a comparative  distance  and  can  be  compre- 
hended in  a glance,  such  are  the  general  features  of 
forecourts.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  one  finds  paved 
forecourts,  but  this  is  unusual,  and  the  English  are  more 
apt  to  reduce  their  pavement  or  gravel  to  the  smallest 
dimensions  rather  than  increase  it  unnecessarily. 

{To  be  Continued). 

GARDEN  PLANTS  — THEIR  GEO- 
GRAPHY, LXI.— PODOSTEMALES. 
THE  TRISTICHA,  PODOSTEMON  AND 
IIVDROSTACHVS  ALLIANCE. 
This  is  a singular  small  alliance 
of  fresh  water  river  weeds,  of  no 
importance  to  the  landscape,  perhaps 
never  in  cultivation  and  only  in- 
serted here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. There  are  4 tribes,  21 
genera  and  116  species  in  the  group, 
which  is  sometimes  called  ‘'Miilti- 
ovulatce  aquaticce’’ — presumably  in- 
tended to  be  descriptive. 

They  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  tropical  and  warm  regions  grow- 
ing on  stones  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
rapids  and  waterfalls.  They  seem 
to  have  rarely  been  collected  from 
the  Malayan  islands  or  Oceanica, 
but  in  India  several,  and  in  the  drier 
parts  of  Africa  a few  have  been 
found,  which  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  they  can  survive  the  dry 
seasons,  which  must  often  leave 
cXTrA&iX;,)  them  stranded.  Sixteen  of  the 


twenty-one  genera  are.  peculiar  to  fluvial  tropical 
America,  where  fish,  cattle  and  even  mankind  have 
been  reported  to  feed  upon  some  of  them. 

Podostenion  is  in  20  species  in  India,  Madagas- 
car, and  Brazil.  P.  ceratophyllus  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  North  America.  I suppose  it  might  grow 
in  a shallow  pond  with  a gravelled  bottom,  through 
which  suitable  water  could  be  run  by  means  of  a 
runway  or  piping.  The  plants  attach  themselves 
to  stones  by  means  of  disk-like  growths  in  the 
manner  of  Algae  which  some  kinds  resemble. 
Others  are  more  like  mosses  in  habit,  but  w ith 
inconspicuous  axillary  or  terminal,  bracted  flowers. 

I have  never  seen  them  in  botanic  gardens  and 
don’t  know  if  success  would  attend  the  removal  of 
stones  and  plants  to  an  aquarium  of  live  water. 

The  group  is  a possible  survival  of  generations 
which  may  have  been  abundant  during  the  deluge 
or  deluges. 

James  MacPliei so7i. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rhododindrocs. 

Mr.  McPherson's  queries  in  reference  to  Rhodendrons  are 
of  such  a nature  that  an  intelligent  answer  will  take  up  more 
room  than  is  avaible  ia  “P.ark  and  Cemetery”,  but  I may 
try  with  a few  words  to  bring  light  into  this  matter. 

That  Rhododendrons  are  sensitive  to  heavy  or  limy  soil  is 
conceded.  The  difference  in  climate,  considering  that 
temperature  will  fall  as  low  in  either  instances  between  the 
■Vtlanticand  Prairie  state,  is  great.  New  England  and  Canada 
have  on  one  side  the  .Atlantic  ocean  and  on  the  other  the 
Alleghanies,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Waschish  mountains, 
each  in  their  way  influencing  the  climatic  conditions  in  these 
localities.  How  different  it  is  with  us  in  the  Prairie  statesl 
Where  does  our  protection  come  in?  Where  are  the  mountains, 
the  forests  and  the  great  lakes  to  protect  us  from  north  and 
west.  Or  where  is  the  ocean  to  moisten  our  dry  atmosphere 
Did  Mr.  McPherson  ever  feel  our  burning,  scalding  winds  in 
midsummrr,  not  very  much  unlike  a Sirocco  of  Northern 
.Africa  and  Southern  E trope,  or  did  he  cross  our  prairie,  where 
a stiff  north-wester  w'aistled  across  them  with  the  temperature 
10.  to  20  below  zero  and  not  a flurry  of  snow  on  the  ground? 
Such  exposure  indeed  is  very  trying  to  man  and  beast  as  well 
as  friends  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Thus  we  find  that  Rhododendron  and  many  other  plants 
h ive  been  planted  by  nature,  close  to  the  borders  on  these 
great  prairies  but  no  further.  As  Mr.  McPherson  says:  R. 
nudiflorum  is  found  in  Southern  Illinois.  Here  we  have  a 
hilly  country,  once  covered  with  dense  forests,  this  luxurious 
vegetation  encouraged  by  the  beneficient  Ohio  valle}-.  Then 
again  on  account  of  the  more  southern  latitude  the  climate  is 
considerably  milder  than  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  state. 
But  after  the  forest  beca  ne  extinct,  I would  rather  predict  the 
Rhododendron  to  disappear  with  them.  Rhododendron  nudi- 
florum  was  found  in  the  low  forest  lands  of  Calumet  lake 
Southeast  of  Chicago  up  to  1887,  as  recorded  by  the  Academy 
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of  science.  Here  again  the  Rhododendron  on  the  border  of 
the  great  Prairie,  and  the  finding  it  here  is  not  more  surprising 
than  the  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  luxuriant  peach 
orchards  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Try  this  on  the 
west  or  Illinois  side.  Other  damaging  influence  are  the 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  late  frost  in  spring. 

Jiifncs  Jensen. 

» » » 

A Drainage  Problem. 

F.  R.  Pd.  : At  one  corner  of  our  cemetery  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface  is  a vein,  two  feet  thick,  of  what  seems  to  be 
between  a clay  and  a quicksand,  which  prevents  the  surface 
water  from  sinking  away.  Below  this  in  some  places  is  a thin 
vein  of  gravel  and  below  this  a real  quicksand.  I want  to 
uuderdrain  it  with  tile  placed  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  covered 
with  gravel  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  Now  will  the  water  find 
its  way  down  through  the  upper  vein  of  clay  (or  quicksand) 
to  the  tile  or  should  the  gravel  reach  to  top  of  clay? 

I think  the  drains  proposed  placed  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface  (preferably  six  feet ) will  dry  up  the  land. 
I assume,  of  course,  that  the  drains  will  have  a free  outlet. 
The  water  would  gradually  soak  through  the  clay  and  quick- 
sand, but  the  cutting  of  a ditch  through  this  layer  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  drain  will  necessarily  mix  the  different 
layers  and  greatly  assist  drainage.  The  character  of  the 
ground  will  gradually  improve  after  the  drain  pipes  have 
been  put  in.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  gravel  should  reach 
to  the  top  of  the  clay.  If,  however,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  of  such  shape  as  to  form  a basin,  it  might  be  well  to  place  a 
catch  basin  at  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  remove  surplus  winter 
from  excessive  storms  quickly,  and  it  w'ould  also  prevent  the 
forming  of  a tenipo.-ary  pond  from  the  melting  snow  when  the 

groand  is  frozen.  O.  C.  Simonds. 

* * * 

Monuman's  in  Cemeteries. 

I have  refraimed  replying  earlier  to  the  communication, 
which  appears  on  page  216  of  the  November  issue,  of  your 
valuable  paptr.  Hoping  that  some  person  else  might  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  In  the  first  place  I must  give  a most 
emphatic  denial  to  the  statement  that  my  previous  letter  gives 
on  erroneous  idea  of  the  work  of  our  convention.  Your 
correspondent,  to  my  mind  does  not  refute,  by  one  iota,  my 
contention,  that  Artistic  Monumental  work,  suitably  located, 
does  not  detract  from  the  park  like  appearance,  desirable  in  a 
modern  Cemetery.  A visit  to  any  of  our  most  prominent 
cemeteries,  such  as  Spring  Grove,  Swan  Point,  West  Laurel 
Hill  and  many  others  will  amply  sustain  my  remarks. 
Cemeteries  can  be  park-like  consistent  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  cemeteries.  Your  correspondent  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  as  to  the  cemetery  at  present  under  my  care 
becoming  a “stone  yard,’’  so  long  as  the  Rules  laid  down  for 
its  guidance  are  enforced.  Indeed  many  visitors  call  it  a park 

The  illustration,  plate  i on  page  216  showing  as  it  does, 
several  gr<ive  markers,  and  a monument,  strengthens  my 
position.  None  of  the  stone  work  shown  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  that  picture.  But  if  trees  had  been  planted  on  the 
lawn,  even  at  every  100  feet,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
vista.  The  scene  would  indeed  be  changed  and  not  present  a 
verv  park  like  appearance. 

The  following  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  culling 
from  The  Monu.hEnt.vi.  News,  for  last  November,  about  covers 
all  that  can  be  well  said  upon  the  subject,  and  so  fully 
expresses  my  ideas,  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  more 
correspondence  on  my  part. 


“In  our  landscape  cemeteries,  while  the\'  demand  a better 
class  of  monumental  work,  something  to  harmonize  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  with  the  art  now  exercised,.in  the  landscape 
effects,  the  result  is  not  to  detract  from  the  monument,  but 
rather  to  frame  it  and  attract  to  its  lines  and  proportions  the 
attention  which  good  work  will  invariably  attract.  In  the 
growing  taste  of  the  .•American  people  the  lime  has  gone  past 
when,  in  the  larger  communities,  anything  but  really  artistic 
work  will  be  permitted  in  the  modern  cemeteries.  There 
must  be  an  artistic  relation  between  the  landscape  and  the 
memorial  monument  and  there  must  also  be  variety  in  design. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  old  time  designs,  and  those 
frequently  duplicated,  will  ever  again  be  permitted  to  be 
erected  in  the  cemetery  as  it  is  being  developed  to-day.  The 
art  displayed  in  the  landscape  w'ork,  unrivalled  in  certain 
examples  anywhere  in  the  world,  has  not  been  developed  to  be 
marred  by  inappropriate  monuments  and  it  is  therefore  well  to 
dwell  upon  the  idea,  that  the  details  of  landscape  work,  its 
planting  and  foliage  schemes  will  serve  to  add  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  monument  appropriately  designed  for  the 
situation  it  is  intended  to  occupj'.’’ 

These  remarks  I think  most  cemetery  men  will  agree 
with  me  “Covers  the  bill,’’  and  if  the  excellent  advice  given  is 
followed,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  any  of  our  park 
like  Cemeteries,  becoming  Stone  A’^ards.  Bellett  Lawson. 

* iS-  # 

A Correction. 

We  are  advised  that  in  the  printed  ii  port  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  last  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  held  in  Cleveland  in  September 
last,  several  errors  erept  into  the  stenographer’s  transcript  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Rudd’s  extemporaneous  remarks,  which,  naturally, 
he  would  like  to  see  corrected.  The  word  water  has  been  used 
instead  of  mortar  in  the  ist,  4th  and  5th  lines  from  the  top  of 
page  40  in  the  printed  volume;  on  the  2d  line  from  bottom  of 
page  40  the  word  knack  is  mis.spelled;  and  in  the  2d  line  from 
bottom  of  page  39,  sections  should  read  cements. 


NOTES. 

A bill  has  been  framed  for  presentation  to  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a national  park  in  New  Mexico,  including  the  reser- 
vation in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  homes  and  cities  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellers.  There  should  be  no  dissentient  voice  to  the 
protecting  by  government  of  these  remains.  They  are  of  both 
historic  and  scientific  import. 

♦ * * 

J.  R.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Rock  Falls,  111.,  Mfg.  Co. 
has  designed  a trolley  electric  funeral  train  to  be  used  over  the 
electric  line  to  traverse  Rcckford,  111.,  and  adjacent  towns.  A 
trolley  hearse  in  jet  black  with  heavy  plate  glass  through 
which  the  coffin  may  be  seen,  will  head  the  train.  The  Cf  ffin 
will  rest  on  a bier  that  will  be  a car  fixture,  and  the  motorman 
will  be  completely  shut  off  from  the  interior  of  the  hearse  and 
will  reach  his  seat  from  the  outside  of  the  car.  The  next  car 
w'ill  be  in  black  and  gold,  arranged  in  compartments.  The 
front  section  will  l)e  for  flowers  and  these  will  be  visible 
through  windows  of  heavy  plate.  Back  of  this  the  rest  of  the 
car  will  be  curtained  off  and  partitioned  after  the  effect  of 
closed  carriages.  They  will  contain  the  chief  mourners,  the 
minister  and  the  pallbearers.  The  compartment  for’  the 
mourners  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  them  them  the 
greatest  privacy.  Following  this  will  be  trail  cars  for  those  at- 
tending the  funeral. 
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PARK  NOTES. 


The  common  councils  of  Mishawaka  and  South  Bend,  lud.^ 
have  appainted  committees  to  act  in  concert  looking  to  the 
construction  of  a street  or  boulevard,  100  feet  wide,  to  skirt  the 
St  Joseph  River  between  the  two  cities.  This  will  connect  the 
parks  of  the  two  cities  and  will  be  a notable  improvement. 

* * » 

The  improvements  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Olmsted  of  Boston,  are  being  car- 
ried along  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  conditions  warrant- 
The  people  are  becoming  greatly  interested  in  this  beautiful 
park  and  the  commissioners  are  receiving  many  tokens  of  this 
interest.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  additions  to  the 
permanent  jdantiug,  and  the  children’s  playground  will  be 
ready  for  them  by  spring.  Prospects  appear  to  be  favorable  to 
a consummation  of  the  plans  for  the  final  development  of  the 
park. 

* * * 

The  city  park,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  donations  from  remote  states.  Mrs.  Lowe  of  Boston, 
some  months  ago  sent  a large  collection  of  plants,  shrubs 
and  seeds  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Lowe  arboretum,  to  which 
she  will  contribute  further  from  time  to  time.  The  mayor  of 
Elyria,  O.,  has  signified  his  desire  to  establish  a grove  of  nut 
trees  and  other  plants  to  form  an  Pllyria  tract  and  has  sent  a 
donation  to  commence  operations.  They  are  desirous  of  get- 
ting squirrels  into  the  park  and  the  nut  grove  will  provide  food 
in  due  time. 

iii  * * 

Evansville,  Ind.,  is  maturing  matters  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a park  system . A triangular  piece  of  ground  on 
the  Ohio  river,  known  as  Sunset  Park,  has  been  enlarged  by 
additions,  which  will  make  a strip  1000  feet  by  300  feet, 
which  by  judicious  planting  will  make  a delightful  breathing 
spot.  The  authorities  are  being  urged  to  purchase  220  acres 
adjoining  the  40  acres  recently  deeded  to  the  city  for  park 
purposes  by  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Mesker.  The  land  is  situated  west  of 
the  city  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  park  purposes.  It  is  well 
wooded,  rugged  in  aspect  and  of  easy  access  to  West  End  citi- 
-/.ens  and  will  be  to  all  citizens  when  car  line  is  extended. 

* * * 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Reservation 
Commission,  having  in  charge  the  care  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
reservation  was  held  last  month.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
action  at  this  meeting  was  the  adopting  of  a resolution  to  re- 
commend to  the  state  legislature  that  the  state  engineer  be  di- 
rected to  make  a survey  and  report  on  the  cost  of  a roadway  to 
extend  from  Lake  Ont...rio  to  the  State  Reservation.  Such  a 
roadway,  extending  over  fifteen  miles  along  the  rivet  would 
not  be  surpassed  in  scenic  splendor  by  any  drive  in  the  world. 
A.  resolution  was  also  adopted  to  appoint  an  American  com- 
mission to  act  with  the  Canadian  commission  in  forming  some 
plan  to  stop  the  divergence  of  the  waters  at  this  point  from  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  the  falls  is  thus  affected. 

* * * 

In  the  forthcomin,g  report  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  park 
commissioners,  the  superintendent  enthusiastically  advocates 
the  laying  out  of  playgrounds  in  downtown  parks  and  squares, 
provided  with  swing.s,  sandpiles,  bicycle  and  toy-wagon  paths 
and  various  other  permanent  accommodations  for  pastime  that 
would  appeal  to  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  repoit 
w’ill  also  contain  a chapter  drawing  attention  to  the  rapid 


death  of  the  old  forest  trees  in  all  the  parks,  deploring  tha* 
there  is  uo  preventative  or  remedy.  About  700  dead  trees  will 
have  to  be  cut  down  this  year.  In  the  last  year  5,000  young 
trees  were  planted  and  150,000  flowering  plants  were  grown. 
•About  one-half  of  the  young  trees  prosper.  The  death  of  the 
forest  trees  is  ascribed  to  a lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  a 
natural  forest  the  leaves  lie  on  the  ground  and  retain  the 
moisture;  in  parks  the  leaves  are  removed,  and  this,  with  the 
packing  of  the  soil,  prevents  the  distribution  of  moisture  and 
air  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

■*•  * * 

A strong  movement  has  started  in  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  to  estab- 
lish public  bathing  conveniences  and  Water  Commissioner 
Flad  has  perfected  plans  for  the  work.  It  is  contemplated  to 
provide  for  open  air  bathing  in  summer  and  skating  in  winter. 
The  project  will  require  $75,000.  As  .outlined  the  plans  call 
for  separate  out-of-door  pools  for  women  and  men,  between 
which  will  be  the  great  fountain  rising  from  a dam,  along  the 
center  of  which  will  be  a row  of  trees.  The  pools  will  cover 
eight  acres  and  will  range  in  depth  from  two  to  nine  feet.  The 
bottom  in  the  shallows  will  be  of  sand  and  Meramec  gravel 
and  in  the  deep  places  of  “puddle.”  Along  the  west  side  of 
both  pools  will  be  the  frame  bathhouses  and  fronting  on  the 
fountain  a large  reception  hall  built  after  clubhouse  models. 
This  building  will  cost  $20,000.  The  plans  for  the  grounds 
have  been  drawn  by  Landscape  Gardener  M.  G.  Kern.  They 
call  for  a drive  round  the  whole  park  with  a feature  of  cypress 
tree  ornamentation,  especially  along  the  river  front. 

* * * 

■An  appropriate  and  attractive  fountain  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mulligan,  sculptor.  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
which  the  West  Park  commissioners  of  that  city  propose  to 
erect  in  a children’s  playground  which  they  are  arranging  to 
provide  between  Humboldt  and  Douglas  parks.  The  motive  of 
the  design  is  children  in  patriotic  celebration.  In  the  center 
is  a granite  column  eight  feet  high  with  the  figures  of  four 
children  on  top.  One  is  that  of  a boy  waving  the  American 
flag  and  surrounded  by  the  figures  of  three  other  children 
shooting  off  Roman  candles.  At  night  the  lights  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  w-ater  spouting  from  the  candles  assumes  the 
color  of  fire.  At  the  children’s  feet  are  to  be  a lot  of  used  fire- 
works flung  carelessly  down  and  still  smoking,  this  effect 
being  secured  by  combinations  of  lights  and  spray.  At  the 
base  of  the  fountain  the  column  is  surrounded  by  a frieze  in 
bronze,  upon  which  is  sketched  in  relief  the  figures  of  a num- 
ber of  children  engaged  in  all  manner  of  Fourth  of  July  fun. 

* * * 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Providence,  R.  I.,  important  action  w-as  taken  rela- 
tive to  increasing  park  facilities.  The  followdng  resolution 
was  also  unanimously  passed,  which  is  suggestive  as  to  possi- 
bilities of  like  associations.  “Resolved,  that  the  president  and 
treasurer,  together  with  Mr.  Alfred  Stone  and  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 
be  requested  to  prepare  a report  exhibiting  the  desirability 
of  a system  of  parks  and  playgrounds  in  every  w-ard  of  the 
city,  and  a system  of  parkways  extending  around  the  city; 
also  considering  the  various  tracts  of  land  which,  by  virtue  of 
accessibility,  natural  desirability  and  attractiveness,  or  which 
bj'  their  particular  appropriateness  for  any  reason  whatever 
should  be  acquired  by  the  city  of  I’rovidence  and  surrounding 
municipalities,  with  a view  to  future  improvement,  together 
with  such  suggestions  as  seem  to  them  desirable  with  a view  to 
the  systematic  estaJIishment  of  a comprehensive  park  system 
and  ail  eepiipnient  of  public  pU-.nsure  grdinds  If  titling  the 
city  of  Providence.” 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 


The  I'l'ankliii,  Mass.,  Cemetery  Association  did  consider- 
able improvement  on  their  grounds  the  past  fall.  Included  in 
the  work  was  the  raising  of  the  grade  on  a section  of  about 
100,000  scpaare  feet  which  was  used  for  interments  100  years 
ago.  About  800  feet  of  Milford  granite  wall,  3 feet  high,  was 

also  erected  on  the  cemetery  boundary. 

* * * 

It  is  encouraging  in  regard  to  cemetery  improvement  to 
note  the  following  in  the  mayor’s  inaugural  address  to  the  city 
fathers  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  said:  “We  have  only  to  visit 
the  cemeteries  of  the  city  to  see  how  great  an  improvement 
has  been  made  since  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a board 
of  trustees,  thus  showing  the  good  results  which  may  be  ob- 
tained when  improvements  are  continued  along  the  same  lines 
3'ear  by  year  in  charge  of  competent  men  with  less  expense 
and  better  results.’’ 

* » * 

The  board  of  managers  of  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  Spring- 
Held,  111.,  in  which  the  hincoln  monument  and  tomb  are  lo 
cated,  have  issued  an  appeal  to  lot-owners  and  others  inter- 
ested, for  donations  to  augment  the  perpetual  care  and  im- 
provement fund.  The  cemetery  has  recently  been  the  recip- 
ient of  bequests  of  $2,000  and  $2co  for  this  purjiose.  The 
present  progress  in  permanent  improvement  is  of  such  a char- 
acter that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  interested  to  contribute  to 
this  fund. 

* •»  *• 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .Vspen  Grove  cemetery,  Bur- 
lington, lows  held  January  2,  important  business  was  trans- 
acted. A resolution  was  discussed  on  an  amendment  to  the  bj  - 
laws  to  provide  a permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
cemetery  and  an  improvement  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  general  supervision  and  control  of  all  improvinunts  in 
the  cemetery.  A large  amount  of  improvement  work  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  year.  The  office  of  sexton  was 
abolished  and  the  holder  of  the  office  for  years  past,  Mr.  Fred 

Leicht,  was  appointed  superintendent. 

* * * 

Oakridge  cemetery,  Marshall,  Mich.,  is  a rapidly  improv- 
ing cemetery,  being  remodeled  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lawn 
plan.  It  now  covers  55  acres  including  a recent  purchase  of 
17  acres,  which  has  been  imj roved  and  laid  out  for  purchase, 
and  a part  of  which  is  under  perpetual  care.  Connection  has 
been  made  with  the  city  water  supply.  About  100  lots  in  the 
cemetery  are  under  perpetual  care'and  efforts  are  constantly 
made  to  increase  the  list.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
control  a fine  lot  was  donated  to  the  soldiers  for  a burial  place 
and  upon  which  a monument  is  to  be  erected.  The  financial 

condition  is  excellent,  a good  working  balance  being  on  hand. 

* # * 

The  Princeton,  Ind.,  Podge  No.  64  of  Oddfellows  have 
opened  a new  public  cemeterjq  which  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  lodge  and  which  will  be  conducted  on  the  lawn  plan. 
The  ground  is  admirably  adapted  for  cemetery  purposes  and  is 
high  and  rolling.  It  has  been  laid  out  by  Miles  S.  Sanders, 
C.  E.,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in  all  the  preliminary 
work  and  drainage  has  bei  n provided  for.  The  ])lanting  will 
be  established  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  it  is  intended  to  use  as 
much  native  material  as  is  adapted  to  the  work,  and  southern 
Indiana  is  very  rich  in  trees  and  shrubs.  F'or  the  present  the 
board  of  trustees  will  supervise  the  work,  employing  a sexton 
on  the  grounds. 


Mr.  \Vm.  Stone,  sipierinteudent  of  Pine  Grove  cemetery, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  whose  efforts  to  create  enthusiasm  among 
his  townspeople  in  landscape  effects  and  plant  life  are  well 
known  is  working  on  another  attraction  for  Pine  Grove. 
“Rocky  Pond  Hole,”  known  to  citizens  of  40  years  ago,  and 
not  far  from  the  famous  “Horse  I'asture  Spring,”  is  to  be 
transformed  into  a pond  of  beauty.  It  is  250  feet  long  by  J2o 
feet  wide,  and  in  the  middle  a small  island  is  to  be  formed, 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a rustic  bridge. 
Mr.  Stone’s  ambition  is  to  create  a sentiment  favorable  lo  jiro- 
viding  an  endowment  for  a public  garden  in  Lynn,  and  he 
should  be  successful. 

•x-  * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Association, 
Cleveland,  O.,  was  held  Dec.  10.  The  financial  statement  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  showed  receipts  of  522,490.28.  The 
year  began  with  119,460.88  and  the  treasurer  received  during 
the  year,  522,470.88,  and  interest  on  deposits,  I700.77.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  November  30,  1900,  was  533,833.77. 
Personal  accounts  outstanding  amount  to  $12,710.88,  making 
the  total  of  the  assets  $46,544.63.  Land  sales  for  the  year 
amounftd  to  $15,94850.  The  association  has  no  liabiliiies. 
All  addition  of  land  was  made  to  the  cemetery  and  improved 
and  this  has  largely  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds. 
The  event  of  last  year  was  the  visit  of  the  Asssociation  of 
American  Cemetery  Supr rintc ndenfs,  during  their  convention 
held  in  Cleveland,  and  their  entertainment  by  Secretary  J.  C. 
Dix  and  his  associates. 

» » * 

A dread  of  premature  liurial  has  so  haunted  the  mind  of 
Mr.  John  Pursel  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  that  he  has  had  con- 
structed in  Grand  \’iew  cemetery  a vault  from  his  own  designs 
calculated  to  prevent  such  a catastrophe.  It  is  a side  hill 
vault,  having  a stone  face  wall  in  which  are  five  entrances,  side 
by  side,  to  as  many  .separate  crypts  or  recesses,  intended  for 
the  five  members  of  the  family.  These  crypts  are  of  cast  iron 
large  enough  to  easily  receive  a large  coffin  and  run  back  nine 
feet  into  the  hill.  From  the  back  of  each  is  a pipe  which 
leads  into  a main  pipe,  which  finally  protiudes  like  a chimney, 
through  the  top.  It  is  arranged  to  keep  each  crypt  well  ven- 
tilated yet  free  from  dirt.  A sewer  pipe  is  also  provided  fe  r 
drainage.  The  heads  or  entrances  from  the  outside  are  so 
constructed  that  by  the  turning  of  a combination  knob  on  the 
inside,  exit  from  the  tomb  in  case  of  premature  burial  would  be 
a simple  act. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul, 
Minn  , was  held  Nov.  26th  last.  The  net  receipts  for  the  year, 
including  the  income  of  the  perpetual  care  funds,  were 
$25,189.29,  an  increase  over  the  previous  3'ear  of  $4,384.25. 
Among  the  receipts  were  sales  of  lots,  $9,165;  single  grave.®, 
$1,489;  interment  fees,  $2,037.00;  greenhouse  sales,  $5,222.80. 
The  net  expenditures  were  $21,067  22,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $1,253.70.  Among  the  expenditures  were: 
Pay  rolls,  $13,605.25;  greenhouse  seed,  stock,  etc,,  $481.38; 
fuel,  $953-74;  materials  for  foundations,  etc  , $130.65.  The 
permanent  care  fund  amounted  to  $92,493  58,  and  the  w’orking 
fund  to  $11,226.89.  By  a transfer  of  these  funds  deemed  ad- 
visable the  permanent  care  fund  is  now  $100, coo.  A very  sub- 
stantial increase  was  shown  in  the  greenhouse  receipts.  Owing 
to  the  unusual  rainfall  in  the  fall  contemplated  iniprovements 
were  unavoidably  postponed.  There  were  148  foundations 
built  for  monuments  and  markers,  and  27  monuments  and  120 
markers  erected,  respectively.  The  total  number  of  interments 
ill  the  cemetery  up  to  Oct.  31,  1900,  were  13,846,  includiiig  336 
during  the  year  closed. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Vines  and  Old  Trees. 


In  tlie  rambling  dooryards  of  the  farm- 
houses of  the  laud  there  is  often  to  be 
seen  a patriarchal  apple  tree,  or  a number 
of  them,  for,  a century  ago,  our  ancestors 
had  to  be  utilitarians,  and  the  apple  trees 
not  only  furnished  them  with  shade,  but 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  But  these  old 
trees  that  have  for  so  many  years  held 
aloft  their  yearly  burden  of  fragrance 
and  fruition  are  in  the  decadence,  and 
every  season  there  are  less  of  them;  it  is, 
however,  a pretty  fashion  when  one 
breaks  off,  or  has  to  be  cut,  to  let  it  form 
its  own  monument,  by  leaving  the  stump, 
and  if  possible,  a small  section  of  branch, 
and  planting  with  some  fresh  earth  a 
clematis  or  Virginia  creeper  at  the  foot, 
and  placing  a pretty  bird  house  on  top. 
Especially  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  have  it  dug  out  by  the  roots  and  as  it 
often  leaves  a space  where^one  would 
prefer  to  have'^  something  growing.  — 
Vick's  Magazine. 

• • — 


Hardy  Flowers  for  Cutting. 

While  there  is  an  abundance  of  flower- 
ing perennials  for  general  purposes,  it 
frequently  occurs  that  for  .something  par- 
ticular, the  available  plants  are  not  nu- 
merons’nor  easily  thought  of. 

In  this  connection,  an  inquiry  reveals 
the  fact  that  early^summer  pink  or  white 
flowers  suitable  for  cutting  do  not  make 
a large  list. 

The  following  desirable  hardy  plants 
are  mentioned  for  the  purpose,  and  our 
readers  may  do.ubtless  recall  a few  addi- 
tional which  may  be  suggested  for  the 
benefit  of  others: 


Acliillea  Millefolium  rubra. 
Achillea  Ptarmica  plena, 
"The  Pearl." 

Armeria  maritima. 

Armenia  planta^inea. 
Dicentra  spectabilis. 
Gypsophila  paniculata. 
Hesperis  njatronalis. 
Heuchera  sanguinea  alba. 
Iris  Florentina. 

Iris  laevigata. 

Liatris  spicata. 

* 


Liiium  canJidum. 

Lilium  specosium  album. 
Lilium  var.  roseum. 
Paeonies. 

Pentslemon  Digitalis. 
Perennial  Phlox. 
Physostegia  denticulata. 
Physostegia  Virglnica. 
Pyrethrum  roseum. 
Spiraea  filipendula  fl.  pi* 
Spiraea  Ulmaria  alba  pi. 
Spiraea  venusta. 

Meehan  s Monthly. 


Sowing  Annuals  in  the  Open  Ground, 

ii'.  IV.  F.  writing  in  The  Garden  of 
Eondon,  on  the  subject  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  annuals  in  the  open  ground  in 
preference  to  raising  the  plants  in 
warmth  says:  Far  finer  plants,  of  many 
varieties  which  are  aUnost  invariably 
jiropagated  by  heat,  are  obt.ii liable  by 


the  former  method.  The  slight  post- 
ponement of  the  blooming  season  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  b}-  increased 
vigor  and  floriferousness.  One  is  con- 
tinually being  struck  by  the  unusual 
dimensions  attained  by  annuals  ihat  have 
sprung  from  self-sown  seed.  A single 
self-sown  seedling  of  blue  cornflower  was 
with  me  developed  into  a bushy  plant  4 
feet  high  and  three  feet  through  starred 
with  dozens  of  flowers.  Shirley  Poppies, 
arising  in  the  same  promiscuous  manner, 
have  assumed  equall}-  fine  proportions, 
as  have  other  self-grown  annuals.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  I came  across,  in 
the  garden  of  a farm  cottage,  two  of  the 
best  beds  of  Godetias  I have  ever  seen 
and  found  on  enquiry  that  they  were 
self-sown  seedlings  that  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a neighboring  garden  and 
transplanted,  18  inches  apart,  while  yet 
young.  The  reason  of  the  phenomenal 
strength  possessed  by  such  seedlings  is 
naturally  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spring 
from  solitary  seeds  and  thus  are  ham- 
pered by  no  compeers  engaged  in  rajmc- 
iously  extracting  from  the  surrounding 
soil  the  identical  nutriment  that  they 
themselves  are  in  search  of,  a fact  that  is 
a practical  sermon  on  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  sowing  too  thichly.  However 
quickly  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out, 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  those  re- 
moved to  have  abstracted  from  the  soil 
valuable  properties  that  would  have 
aided  in  promoting  the  increased  vigor 
of  those  selected  to  remain.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  one  should  thin  out  his  owu 
seedlings.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
destroy  without  a pang  d07.ens  or  hund- 
reds of  lives  that  owe  their  being  to  the 
act  of  the  sower — “if  this  and  that  and 
another  are  spared  they  will  not  be  too 
thick!’’ — but  the  alien  hand  is  presumed 
not  to  be  troubled  with  such  scruples. 
Again,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  sow 
thinly  enough  and  for  this  there  are 
many  reasons.  Some  of  the  seed  may 
fail  to  germinate;  some  seedlings  may 
wither  as  soon  as  they  appear,  seme  ma}' 
be  destroyed  bj  slug,  mole  or  mouse, 
and  yet  the  remnant  left  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure,  ultimately  the  desired 
effect.  But  Nature  is  not  troubled  with 
these  misgivings,  and,  as  a consecjueuce, 
the  wind-borne  seed  fall  to  earth  to  fash- 
ion, as  the  months  roll  by,  a plant  that 
will  dwarf  those  members  of  its  race  that 
man  has  scdulcn-ly  nurtured  from  Ihtir 
earliest  da\s 


Susceptibility  of  Trees  to  Lightning. 

The  overseers  of  nine  forestry  stations 
in  the  dukedom  of  Lippe,"in  Germany, 
have  made  an  examination  of  trees 
struck  by  lightning  throughout  an  area 
of  45,000  acres,  in  order  to  ascertain  for 
the  German  government  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  various  trees  to  lightning  and  its 
effects  and  occurrence  in  general.  As  a 
result  of  their  observations  it  was  found 
the  oak  tree  was  by  far  the  most  liable  to 
lightning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  as  frequent  as  other  trees  in  the 
forest.  The  percentages  of  the  various 
species  were  given  as  follows:  Beech,  70 
percent;  oak,  ji;  pines,  13  and  firs,  6. 
During  the  several  years  through  which 
the  observations  were  made  276  frees 
were  struck  by  lightning,  and  of  these 
I59i  or  58  per  cent,  were  oaks;  59  or  21 
per  cent,  firs;  21  or  S per  cent.,  beeches, 
and  20  or  7 per  cent,  pines,  the  other 
varieties  damaged  being  still  less  in 
number. — Exchant^c . 

* * * 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. 

Is  it  .safe  and  desirable  to  move  large 
trees?  Will  they  recover  from  the  trans- 
planting, giving  the  desired  < fleet  in  the 
end  as  (|uickly  as  would  smaller  ones? 
Many  experienced  persons  will  denv 
there  is  much  benefit,  if  any.  But  does 
it  not  rest  largely  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  trees  are  handled?  Get  prac- 
tically all  the  roots — especially  the  young 
feeding  roots;  pack  the  soil  firmly  around 
them  as  rapidly  as  it  is  filled  in  the 
holes;  see  that  this  soil  is  goed,  wdth  the 
holes  ample  size ; have  the  branches 
thinned  out,  not  all  stumped  in,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  loss  of  support  in  root 
disturbance  and  a few  broken  roots  and 
the  effects  from  transplanting  should  be 
slight.  The  moving  of  trees  in  winter, 
carrying  frozen  balls  of  earth,  is  fre- 
quently unreasonable.  There  is  a limit 
to  the  size  ball  that  can  be  handled,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  very  large  trees,  it  is 
reached  before  the  ends  of  the  roots  are 
found  and  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
root  are  lest.  The  secret  of  success.Ail 
transplanting  is,  then,  harm  the  tree  as 
little  as  possible,  giving  it  new  conditions 
as  nearly  similar  to  what  is  previously 
enjoyed,  if  possible.  I.arge  trees  should 
be  held  firml}^  in  position,  if  necessary, 
by  guy  wires.  Good  planting  usually 
renders  sw'a)ing  impossible.  But  the 
trunks  should  not  be  buried  as  an  aid  to 
a firm  position.  By  such  action,  the 
roots  are  removed  furtherfrem  the  source 
of  air  and  water,  both  of  which  are  neces- 
sities.— -S'.  Mend clsm  Meehan  in  Florists' 
]•'  I change. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY, 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 


Object;  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors, 
with  special  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  parks,  cemeteries,  home  grounds  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Town 
and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

Contributions  : Subscribers  and 

others  will  materially  assist  in  dissemin- 
ating information  of  peculiar  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  landscape  gardening, 
tree  planting,  park  and  cemetery  devel- 
opment, etc.,  by  sending  early  informa- 
tion of  events  that  may  come  under  their 
observation. 

Discussions  of  subjects  pertinent  to 
these  columns  by  persons  practically  ac- 
([uainted  with  them,  are  e.specially  de- 
sired. 

Annual  Reports  of  Parks,  Cemeter- 
ii-s,  Horticultural,  Local  Improvement 
and  similar  societies  are  solicited. 

Photographs  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
•shrubs,  landscape  effects,  entrances,  build- 
ings, et'.,  are  solicited. 


John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Eastern  Office: 

J 538  Am.  Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  Y ork. 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.15 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents;  President.  Geo.  M.  Painter, 
"West  Laurei  Hiil,”  Phiiadelphia;  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Frank  Eurich,  "Woodward  Lawn,"  Detroit, 
Midi.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H,  Wilson  Ross, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
beheld  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  1901. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
AssociatiojH  President,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land O,;  Secretary.  Warren  H.  Manning.  Tre- 
mont  Buiiding.  Boston.  Mass.:  Treasurer.  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  he  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 

Personal. 

The  commissioner  of  parks,  for  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Peter  Geeks  superintendent  of 
parks  for  that  borough  at  a salary  of 
1:3,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  lidward  B.  Bolton,  landscape 
architect,  New  York  City,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  make  plans  for  a considerable 
addition  to  the  Hillside  cemetery,  Mid- 
dletown, N.  Y.  The  plans  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation  and  will  be  ready 
for  construction  work  in  the  spring. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  E R.  Roberts, 
superintendent  of  parks,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, for  a unique  calendar.  It  is  a 
most  appropriate  souvenir.  A photo- 
graphic view  in  Point  Defiance  park  is 
mounted  on  wood  which  is  decorated 
with  a burnt-in  design  and  is  furnished 
with  a calendar.  In  the  centre  is  a 
hunch,  loosely  mounted,  of  Washington 
Fir  cones  and  smaller  cones  are  used  to 
appropriately  complete  the  design. 


Mr.  C.  iM.  Doring,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
late  president  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry 
As.sociation. 

Mr.  John  G.  Barker  is  now  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  superintending  some  park 
work,  and  awaiting  the  opening  of  spring 
for  further  operations. 

Superintendent  Judson  of  St.  Agnes 
cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y , has  had  an 
annoying  experience  with  his  mail  matter 
for  some  months  past;  a number  of  let- 
ters containing  remittances  having  failed 
to  reach  him.  This  condition  of  affairs 
was  brought  to  his  attention  by  those 
remitting.  The  matter  was  becoming 
serious  and  investigations  and  decoys  were 
started,  finally  resulting  in  the  arrest  of 
the  local  letter  carrier,  who  was  detected 
passing  a marked  bill. 

Among  the  newspapers  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  paper  read  by  Rev.  Geo.  F. 
Houck  on  “The  Sunday  F'uneral,”  at 
Cleveland,  O , at  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents, is  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Daily 
Review.  It  also  published  a communi- 
cation from  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
that  place,  the  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Davis,  en- 
dorsing the  views  presented. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Scott,  superintendent  of 
Elmwood  cemetery,  Chicago,  died  at  his 
home  in  River  Grove,  111.,  on  Dec.  28, 
aged  59  years.  He  had  been  .sick  with 
pneumonia  for  a week.  Mr.  Scott  was 
born  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  He 
was  a well-known  active  member  of  the 
.4.ssociation  of  American  Cemetery’  Super- 
intendents and  a life-long  member  of  the 
St.  Andrews  .society.  For  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Scott  was  superintendent  of  Rose- 
hill  cemetery.  He  leaves  a widow  ar.d 
seven  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bechel,  a trustee  and 
superintendent  of  Riverside  cemetery, 
Defiance,  O.,  died  Nov.  2,  1900,  in  the 
63d  jear  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
Canton,  O.,  June  13,  1838,  but  had  made 
Ills  home  in  Defiance  since  quite  a young 
man,  becoming  prominent  in  municipal 
affairs  and  a highly  respected  citizen. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  the 
final  ceremonies  being  conducted  by  the 
Scottish  Rite  Ma.sonsfrom  Toledo. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Wilhelm  of  Defiance.  O., 
also  connected  with  the  above  cemetery 
as  trustee,  died  suddenly  in  December 
last. 

Mr.  John  C.  Wise,  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mankato,  Minn.,  cemetery  association, 
died  in  November  last.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  cemetery 
association  in  1S69.  Charles  E-  Wise,  a 
son  of  the  deceased,  was  unanimously 
elected  liy  the  board  to  succeed  his  father 
in  both  offices. 

Mr.  John  T.  Mcllor,  a well-known 
citizen  of  Jer.sey  City,  N.  J.,  and  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  Jersey  City 
Cemetery,  died  at  his  home  in  Hacken- 
sack, in  January,  in  his  8ist  year.  He. 
had  been  a member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemeterj’  Superintendents 
since  18S8.  He  leaves  three  soils  and  tv\  f) 
daughters. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Springfield,  111.,  recently 
passed  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Obed 
Lewis,  who  had  served  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  board  since  the  year  1S64.  He 
was  88  years  of  age. 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 


Report  on  Forestry  in  Sweden  by  Gen- 
eral C.  C.  Andrews,  U.  S.  Minister  at 
Stocktohn,  1869-77.  New  and  revised 
edition.  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1900. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Bulletin  131. 
The  Protection  of  Shade  Trees  in  Towns 
and  Cities.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  comprehensive  discussions 
of  the  question  of  care  and  protection  of 
sheet  trees  yet  issued  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  city  official  in  the 
country  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  trees.  A summary  of  the  con- 
clusions in  the  way  of  recommendations 
is  given  on  another  page. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  Los  Gatos 
Cemetery  Association,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
These  rules  are  quite  comprehensive  and 
are  based  on  the  lawn  plan  of  cemetery. 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  applicants. 

“Saratoga  Sunshine,”  facts  about  the 
Foot-hill  region  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains and  the  warm  belt  of  the  Santa 
Clara  vallej-,  Calif.  An  illustrated  pam- 
phlet puhli-shed  bj’  the  Saratoga  Improve- 
ment Association,  Saratoga,  .Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Calif.,  1900.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  association. 

Public  Advertising,  Report  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  to  the  American 
Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association,  read 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago, June  5-7,  1900. 

Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society, 
London,  England.  First,  second  and 
third  annual  reports,  and  a report  by 
William  Robinson.  This  society  was 
formed  to  protect  and  maintain  Hamp- 
sted  Heath,  London,  one  of  the  historic 
spots  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  which 
together  with  its  landscape  beauties 
should  be  preserved.  The  society  is 
meeting  with  marked  success. 

Hubbard  Park,  Meriden,  Conn.  A 
heautifullv  illustrated  pamphlet,  descrip- 
tive of  Hubbard  Park,  a gift  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hubbard,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  copy  to  band. 

Short  Account  of  the  Big  Trees  of 
California.  Prepared  in  the  Division  of 
I'orestry.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester.  L. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Illustrated  with  many  half- 
tones and  large  map. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1S9S,  contains 
the  regular  reports  of  operations,  expen- 
ditures and  conditions  of  the  institution 
and  a valuable  appendix  containing  a 
selection  of  miscellaneous  memoirs  of 
great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
promotion  ot  knowledge.  Those  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  botany  and  Land- 
scape development,  with  the  exception  of 
an  article  on  “The  Economic  Statu.s  of 
Insects  as  a Class,”  by  L.  O.  Howard. 
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From  BurtoH  H.  Dorman,  Bridgeport, 
Conn,,  “S'ouv.&ir”  of  that  city,  being  a 
collection  in  pamphlet  form  of  plioto- 
gravureSs  giving  the  prominent  features 
of  interest. 

A general  outline  of  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Fan-American  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Buffalo  May  i to  November 
I,  190  [.  Profusely  illustrated.  This 
booklet  gives  a large  amount  of  informa- 
t'on  concerning  this  coming  exhibition, 
which  promises  to  be  a good  second  to 
the  World’s  F'air  of  1893. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Eos 
(tatos  Cemetery  Association,  Eos  Gatos, 
Calif.  A useful  feature  and  one  that 
.should  be  imitated  in  this  little  pamphlet 
is  the  topical  index,  by  which  any  ob- 
ject mentioned  can  be  at  once  located. 

Vol.  XI.  Proceedings  and  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  India.  For  January  — March, 
1900. 

A Primer  of  Fore.strv.  Part  i. — 
The  Forest.  By  Gifford  Pinchot,  P'or- 
ester.  Bulletin  No.  24.  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  2d  FMition. 

The  important  (juestion  of  F'orestry  is 
at  last  assuming  the  position  in  the  mind 
of  the  government,  as  one  might  say, 
that  it  should  have  occupied  years  ago. 
It  is  a happy  conclusion,  however,  with 
which  we  can  console  ourselves  that  once 
taken  hold  of,  the  subject  will  be  pur- 
sued until  some  practical  results  are  ob- 
tained. In  line  with  this  view  comes 
from  the  government  printing  office  the 
first  part  of  “A  Primer  of  Fore.^try,”  a 
work  of  clearly  an  educational  tendency 
and  profusely  illustrated  to  ensure  a com- 
plete understanding  of  the  text.  It  deals 
with  the  units  of  the  forest,  with  its 
character  as  a whole  and  with  its  enemies. 
In  the  words  of  the  air.hor,  “it  may  be 
said  to  sketch  the  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  forestry  and  of  forest  policy.” 
I'nder  the  following  heads  it  deals  with 
the  question:  The  Eife  of  a Tree;  Trees 
in  the  Forest;  The  Eife  of  a Forest,  and 
Enemies  of  the  F'orest. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

New  Creations  in  Fruits  and  Flowers 
for  1900.  Twentieth  Century  Fruits. 
From  Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms, 
Euther  Burbank,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

I.ists  and  prices  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds, 
forest  collected  seedlings,  ferns,  etc.,  col- 
lected and  sold  by  J.  H.  H.  Boyd,  Gage, 
Sequatchie  Co.,  Tenn. 

Kelsey’s  Hard}-  American  Plants  and 
Carolina  Mountain  Flowers.  Wholesale 
list.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. 
Also  cultural  directions  for  “sang”  or 
ginseng. 

How  Trees  are  Raised.  An  illustrated 
booklet  on  trees  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  German- 
town, Philadelphia. 

Eord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York  City, 
have  issued  a neat  calendar;  a few  words 
specify  their  leading  specialties,  in  green- 
house and  con.servatory  building. 

Dreer’s  1901  Garden  Calendar — Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants,  etc.  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co,,  Paines- 
ville,  O.,  Spring  of  1901.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  etc. 


R.  and  J.  Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass., 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 

The  beautiful  floral  calendar  annually 
issued  by  Eudwig  Moller,  Deutsche 
Gsrtner-Zeitnug,  has  come  to  hand.  This 
year  it  is  Pelargoniums  in  variety. 

Society  of  American  Florists— Deparlment  of 
Plant  Registration. 

Gustav  Obermeyer,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  registers  new  canna,  “West  Vir- 
ginia,” a seedling  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
color  of  Gloriosa  wdth  narrower  yellow 
band.  Full  spike  and  very  dwarf. 

Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York, 
register  New  Eillipulian  Canna,  Eittle 
Gem.  Flowers  orange  scarlet,  each  petal 
lightly  edged  with  yellow.  Very  dwarf 
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Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  sure  every 
year  for  more  than  *(.)  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  sorry  they  did  not  get 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  be  bought  them. 

Our  throe  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catafoguo  tree. 

J.i.  H.Gregory&Son 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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and  compact,  the  extreme  height  to  top 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet. 


You  Can  Learn  flore 

and  in  such  a fascinating  way,  too,  of 
general  gardening,  wild  flowers  and 

nature  from  MEEHh  NS’  MONTHLY  than 

by  any  other  method  It  teaches  in 
such  a pleasing  way  that  if  appeals  to 
the  taste  of  all  intelligent  persons. 

Meehans’  Monthly  is  a well 
illustrated,  well  edited  horticultural 
magazine  treating  on  topics  of  interest 
to  every  nature  lover,  every  owner  of 
a garden,  large  or  small,  every  admirer 
of  out-door  art.  It  is  not  too  technical. 

If  you  have  a garden  and  grounds,  it  will  help 
make  them  better,  prettier  and  more  attractive. 
If  you  have  none,  it  will  help  take  their  place  and 
partly  reconcile  you  to  their  absence.  It  brings 
nature’s  beauties  home  to  you. 

Each  issue  contains  a magnificent  colored  plate 
of  some  native  flower  or  fern  e.xecuted  in  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  style  on  heavy  paper. 
Nothing  as  fine  has  ever  been  attempted.  ' This  is 
accompanied  by  a descriptive  chapter  telling  in  a 
readable  manner  of  the  history  and  other  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  plant  portrayed.  The 
plate  and  chapter  make  a special  fe.'iture  .alone 
well  worth  the  subscription  price. 

The  publication  is  now  completing  its  tenth 
volume. 

Subscription,  $a.oo  per  year.  Send  $1.00 
for  six  months’  trial,  or  20c  for  a specimen  issue. 
No  free  copies.  A year’s  subscription  will  make 
a greatly  appreciated  present  for  some  nature 
loving  friend. 

If  you  are  interested  in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants  in  general,  send  loc  fora  pretty  booklet 
full  of  helpful  hints  and  useful  suggestions. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &.  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  P,  aermantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Granite#  Bronze 

FOK  CEMETERIES. 
PARKS  AND 
PUBLIC  GROUNDS 


DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED  FOR  RECEIVING 
VAULTS, 

Public  and  Private  Monuments 
and  Mausoleums  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  ^ ^4 


The  cut  illustrates  the  monument  erected  in 
Kensico  Cemetery,  New  York,  for  the  Churcli 
of  the  Transfiguration,  known  as  "Thel.itlle 
Church  around  the  Corner." 
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j-J  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  postpaid,  hy  R.  ^ 
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Grasses  and  CloA-ers.  Illustrntccl.  2.‘)C. 

Spraying  for  Profit,  A iiractical  handbook 
of  the.  best  methods.  20c. 

Quarter  Acre  I’ossibilities.  Nutter.  Illus- 
trates how  to  improve  the  home  surround- 
ings in  an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

Ijandscape  Gardening.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  outdoor  ait.  J50 
pages.  Illnslrutcd.  .lOc. 

Tlie  AVater  Garden.  Tricker.  Describes 
all  operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to 
the  largest  water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

How  to  ITan  tiie  Home  Grcnnd.s.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beauti- 
fying home  and  other  grounds.  Practical. 
Illustrated.  240  pages.  $1. 

landscape  Gardening.  Maynard.  Plain 
descriptions  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  rec- 
ommended. with  principles  and  methods  of 
treatment  to  secure  effective  results  in  beauti- 
fying homes  and  surroundings.  350  pages. 
Illustrated.  Ifi.so. 

Landscap-  Gardening.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers 
and  Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  3oo  pages- 
Illustrated.  .f3  oo. 

Tlie  viaintonancc  of  Alacad.imized  Koads. 
Codrington.  Materials,  construction,  main- 
tenance. Consumption  of  materials,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc,, 
?3  00. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Tlielr  Feaves.  Mat- 

tliews.  Over  2oo  trees  described  under  leaf 
characteristics  and  peculiarities,  lfi.75. 

Art  Ont-of-Door.s.  Mrs.  Sciiuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening 
Full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape 
gardener  and  home  builder.  ^1.50. 

The  Century  ito  .k  of  Gardening.  A com- 
prehensive work  lor  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid 
work  is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on  every 
subject  covered  by  that  distinction.  It  is  be- 
yond this  a work  very  wide  in  its  possible  appli- 
cations. Most  beautifully  illustrated,  contain- 
ing pictorial  examples  of  every  kind  of  garden 
and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some  of  the 
grandest  gardens  in  t!ie  world,  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 
^7-5^. 
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how  to  propagate  2,000  var  oties.  .300  pages- 
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Long.  A treatise  on  beautifying  Homes,  Rural 
Districts,  'I'owns  and  Cemeteries.  Illustrated. 
f2.00. 

The  Gi  den.  Howe.  The  garden  as  con- 
sidered in  literature  by  certain  polite  writers, 
$1.00. 

Munieipaf  Public  Works.  An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Municipal  Engineering.  , By  Ernest 
McCullough,  C.  E,  This  work  treats  of  street 
and  load  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  departments 
and  other  important  matters  connected  with 
municipal  work,  and  is  authoritative  m its 
directions  and  conclusions.  153  pages.  Price, 
5o  cents. 

Gyclopedla  of  American  Horticulture. 
Vols.  r and  2 already  issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  A monumental  work  of  acknowledged 
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TROPOSEH  Good  progress  is  being  made  on 
APPALACHIAN  project  to  create  a national 

park  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region  of  western  North  Carolina  and  other  states, 
a measure  noted  in  previous  issues.  There  are 
few  sections  in  the  country  more  favorably  located 
to  invite  government  aid  in  securing  them  to  the 
people,  and  there  are  few  more  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  natural  beauty  and  exhilarating  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  proposed  area  embraces  a 
portion  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
and  it  is  located  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Savannah,  Yadkin  and  Roanoke  rivers. 
It  is  largely  covered  with  hardwood  timber  of  the 
choicest  description  and  is  within  a day’s  journey 
of  the  majority  of  American  citizens.  The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  very  favorable  to 
its  being  set  apart  as  a national  forest  reserve, 
which  will  not  militate  at  all,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, against  the  park  idea,  but  will  assure  its 
care  and  culture  under  government  direction.  The 
President  recommends  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Congress  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  bill  before  Congress  carrying  ap'^J^riation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  aciTPjj^will  be- 
fore long  be  passed.  The  widespr^/^i^ntelligent 
interest  in  the  project  demands  pY^^t  attention 
by  both  branches  of  Congress. 


CESMETERY  There  are  two  striking  features 
IMTT^VEMENTS  calling  for  improvement,  in  our 
rural  cemeteries  especially,  which  this  time  of  year 
serves  to  emphasize  and  which  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  at  this  opening  of  a new  century.  They 
are  poor  approaches  and  barrenness  of  aspect.  It 
is  hard  to  credit  a community  with  due  and  proper 
respect  for  its  departed,  when  appearances  of  the 
burial  ground  only  indicate  the  desire  to  secure 
space  in  which  to  deposit  the  remains.  Oftentimes 
scarce  a bush  or  a single  tree  is  to  be  observed. 
Cold  and  cheerless  in  winter,  garish  and  sun-dried 
in  summer.  No  rustling  of  leaves,  no  waving  of 
branch  or  garland  of  flowers  in  the  summer  breeze. 
It  is  needless  to  continue  the  picture  but  it  may  be 
suggested  that  this  could  not  be  said  if  a sprinkling 
of  decorative  bushes  were  appropriately  placed  or 
a few  trees  advantageously  disposed  to  create  a di- 
versity of  scene.  Let  every  community  to  whom 
this  appeals  see  to  it  that  a scheme  is  at  once  set  on 
foot  to  change  such  distressing  conditions.  Then 
as  to  approaches,  a country  funeral  in  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring  seasons  is  more  or  less  a dismal 
performance  on  account  of  the  roads.  At  least  the 
roads  surrounding  the  cemetery  should  be  main- 
tained in  good  travelling  condition.  The  expense 
need  not  be  great,  and  were  they  needed  for  com- 
mercial purposes  a remedy  would  soon  be  found. 
And  the  improvement  association  could  readily 
make  this  a prominent  feature  of  their  program  to 
the  intense  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A few 
loads  ofgravel  intelligently  used  with  some  thought 
to  drainage  will  make  a good  beginning  on  the 
cemetery  approaches  and  may  be  continued  as 
rapidly  as  funds  and  labor  can  be  secured. 

PARK  of  the  serious  menaces  to  the  wel- 

FINANCES  fare  of  city  parks  is  the  control  of  their 
finances  by  the  city  fathers,  whose  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  appropriations  tor  such  purposes  are 
frequently  dictated  by  influences  not  by  any  means 
related  to  park  ethics  and  often  by  capriciousness. 
While  there  must,  in  the  public  interest,  always 
be  provided  some  regulations  governing  the  action 
of  the  park  officials  or  commissioners,  there  should 
be  also  certain  sources  of  income  assured  to  the 
parks.  Parks  are  such  an  essential  to  public  wel- 
fare that  their  maintenance  and  care  should  not  be 
dependent  on  political  or  even  economical  uncer- 
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tainties,  because  a lapse  in  their  care  from  what- 
ever cause,  means  increased  expenditures  to  regain 
lost  ground,  while  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is 
such  a small  tax  per  capita  that  no  diversion  of 
that  tax  to  other  channels  should  be  considered. 

TERTETUAL  At  various  intervals  in  the  past  at- 
CARE  tention  has  been  drawn  to  the  neces- 

sity of  care  in  regulating  values  in  connection  with 
the  perpetual  care  of  lots,  so  that  endowments  of 
sufficient  amount  should  be  required  of  lot-owners, 
in  order  to  effectually  provide  for  such  care.  In 
the  reports  coming  to  notice  now-a-days  the  subject 
is  frequently  touched  upon  and  in  certain  cases  not 
without  anxiety.  The  value  of  money  with  high- 
class  securities  is  gradually  decreasing  and  where 
but  a few  years  ago  six  per  cent,  could  be  obtained 
there  is  today  no  certainty  of  securing  over  3^ 
per  cent.  This  on  an  endowment  fund  for  a cer- 
tain sized  lot  of  $100  does  not  provide  a very  large 
income  to  ensure  the  maintenance  and  care  prom- 
ised under  the  deed,  and  in  the  event  of  being  in- 
sufficient clouds  the  procedure.  This  question  is 
an  important  one  and  one  that  requires  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  proprietors  and  trustees.  What 
perpetual  care  means  mustbe  clearly  defined,  and  the 
proposition  so  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  cause 
may  not  be  subjected  to  a set-back  now  that  it  is 
making  such  excellent  progress  in  public  sentiment. 

Yhe  Illinois  deserves  some  congratula- 

‘EILL-‘B£ARD  tions  on  the  persistent  manner  in 
NUISANCE  1 • 1 r ..1.  -i.-  1- 

which  many  01  the  citizens  have 

prosecuted  the  campaign  against  the  advertising 
bill-board  defacement  of  our  cities  and  landscapes. 
The  rigorous  denunciation  of  this  method  of  adver- 
tising, so  derogatory  of  all  aesthetic  principles, 
which  was  made  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association  in  Chi- 
cago last  June,  was  another  stimulating  influence 
and  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
by  the  city  council,  which,  however,  was  found 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  More  delib- 
erate judgment  being  formed  in  the  meantime,  a 
better  ordinance,  though  somewhat  restricted  in  its 
scope,  has  recently  been  passed,  which  provides 
that  all  signboards  and  billboards  more  than  three 
feet  square  now  within  200  feet  of  any  park,  park- 
way or  boulevard,  are  declared  a nuisance  and  shall 
be  torn  down  and  that  such  boards  be  prohibited 
in  future.  Thirty  days  were  given  for  the  work 
and  severe  penalties  are  provided  after  that  time. 
Outside  the  city  one  of  the  most  energetic  factors 
in  the  warfare  is  the  Quincy  Park  and  Boulevard 
Association,  Quincy,  111.,  which  has  recently  se- 
cured the  passage  of  an  ordinance  in  that  city  pro- 
hibiting the  affixing  of  advertising  matter  of  any 


kind  to  electric  light,  telephone,  telegraph  and 
electric  street  car  poles,  trees  and  tree  boxes. 
This  association  is  actively  engaged  in  the  crusade 
and  is  pushing  the  work  to  extend  its  influence 
into  the  country  districts  and  is  laying  plans  so  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  movement  as  to  enlist 
in  the  cause  both  county,  state  and  the  federal 
government  itself.  It  is  a work  worthy  of  the 
active  co-operation  of  patriotic  citizens. 

’PROGRESS  OF  The  growth  of  public  interest  in 

t^e  improvement  of  the  external 
IMPROVEMENT  . - ,.r  , 

conditions  ot  life  over  our  large 

domain  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  and  that  it 
has  all  come  about  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  to  be  more  exact,  in  a really  practical 
way,  in  the  last  decade,  is  actually  surprising. 
Some  of  the  states  have  made  great  progress  look- 
ing to  the  various  interests  connected  with  the 
proposition,  such  as  initiatory  steps  for  forest 
preservation  and  culture,  the  setting  aside  and 
securing  possession  of  beauty  spots,  historical  and 
picturesque;  the  passage  of  laws  looking  to  the 
organization  of  art  commissions  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  cities  and  many  other  similar  steps 
having  in  view,  in  the  main,  out-door  improve- 
ment. And  the  movement  as  a whole  is  engaging 
public  attention  throughout  the  country.  As 
might  be  expected  it  is  especially  marked  in  the 
New  England  states,  where  the  increase  in  park 
areas,  the  reserve  parking  of  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque localities,  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
private  estates,  the  increasing  number  of  improve- 
ment societies,  and  the  passage  of  laws  to  promote 
and  encourage  improvement  is  a bright  augury  at 
the  beginning  of  this  twentieth  century  for  the 
immediate  future.  Among  the  noted  recent  efforts 
is  that  of  New  Hampshire  where  the  institution  of 
an  Old  Home  Week  Association,  which  was  orig- 
inated in  1899  by  Governor  Rollins  has  had  a 
marked  benefit  on  the  rural  sections  of  the  state. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
made  secretary  of  the  association  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  were  combined  in  promoting  the 
movement  throughout  the  state.  In  1889  about 
sixty  Old  Home  meetings  were  held,  which  in- 
creased to  72  in  1900.  One  of  the  principal  re- 
sults of  this  movement  has  been  in  awakening 
interest  in  the  towns  and  the  purchase  of  many 
abandoned  estates  by  former  residents  of  New 
Hampshire.  These  have  largely  been  improved  as 
summer  residences  and  the  promotion  of  a love  for 
lands^pe  beauty  and  art  materially  aided.  The 
presei^^ion  and  cultivation  of  the  forests  is  also 
receivingmctive  attention  with  the  probability  that 
an  appreOMion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will 
give  the  sta\p  of  permanency  to  every  efl’ort. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  English  yew  makes  a beautiful  hedge  and 
it  is  not  such  a slow  grower  as  many  imagine. 
Young  plants  of  about  two  feet,  set  out  in  early 
spring,  rarely  fail  to  grow. 

Sow  seeds  of  verbenas  in  March,  indoors,  to 
have  nice  healthy  plants  for  bedding  out  two 
months  later.  The  colors  of  seedlings  cannot  be 
guaranteed  but  the  plants  are  stronger  and  better 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

Cut  down  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  as 
much  as  you  wish  before  it  starts  to  grow.  It  is 
benefited  by  a hard  pruning,  larger  flower  heads 
resulting. 

Crape  Myrtles  are  greatly  admired  as  much  be- 
cause of  their  midsummer  blooming  as  for  their 
lovely  flowers.  From  Philadelphia  southward 
they  are  hardy.  These  plants  can  be  increased 
by  hardwood  cuttings,  made  and  planted  out  in 
spring. 

English  hawthorn  and  varieties  are  often  at- 
tacked by  borers,  which  must  be  looked  after.  Our 
native  species  are  exempt  so  far  as  known. 

Tea,  China,  Bourbon  and  all  ever-blooming 
monthly  roses  should  be  cut  down  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  past  season’s  growth  to  have  them  do 
their  best.  Unlike  June  roses,  a good  pruning 
back  helps  them. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  set  in  beds  of  rhododendrons 
or  other  evergreens,  are  not  out  of  place.  Set 
wherever  they  may  be,  it  is  best  to  get  them  in 
early  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit.  A planting 
three  weeks  later  gives  a late  crop. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  Verbena  shrub, 
Caryopteris,  should  have  it.  Its  blue  flowers  come 
in  early  fall,  when  hardly  a tree  or  shrub  is  in 
flower. 

Plant  Japanese  irises  early  and  give  them  a 
quiet  wet  place.  As  with  our  wild  iris,  versicolor, 
evidently  they  are  at  home  in  swamps.  Not  a 
great  many  such  beauties  as  these  could  be  set  in 
such  a place. 

Seeds  of  banana  should  be  started  indoors  in 
February  or  March,  that  strong  plants  may  be 
had  by  the  time  warm  weather  arrives.  The  same 
ofcannas.  All  leaf  plants  are  greatly  helped  by 
greenhouse  stimulating  before  planting  out. 

When  late  plantings  of  vines  are  expected  it 
pays  to  plant  a lot  in  pots,  to  be  ready  at  any 
period  of  the  season. 

Spring  is  a good  time  to  divide  paeonies  where 
an  increase  is  desired,  but  such  divided  plants  fail 
to  flower  satisfactorily  until  after  a year’s  growth. 

There  is  sterling  value  in  the  Crimson  Rambler 
rose,  but  not  much  can  be  said  for  Yellow  Ramb- 


ler. The  bud  is  slightly  yellow,  but  this  is  lost  on 
opening,  the  flower  being  white  then. 

In  cemeteries  where  flower-beds  are  still  per- 
mitted, if  lot-owners  would  have  level  beds  and 
level  graves  instead  of  mounded  ones,  there  would 
be  not  nearly  the  trouble  in  keeping  plants  from 
drying  out  there  now  is. 

The  Scotch  heather  as  well  as  several  of  the 
ericas,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
probably  even  further  north.  As  it  will  grow  in 
barren  places  as  well  as  in  better  ones,  there  seems 
room  for  its  more  extensive  use. 

Just  what  is  to  be  planted  needs  to  be  well 
thought  out  this  month.  Keep  in  mind  the  early 
development  of  the  buds  of  willows  and  larch. 
Planted  before  growth  starts  there  is  no  trouble 
with  them.  Left  later  they  are  very  apt  to  die. 

Keep  in  mind  that  spring  is  the  time  and  the 
only  proper  time,  for  the  planting  of  magnolias. 
They  rarely  live  transplanted  at  any  other  time, 
unless  from  pots.  Add  the  Eraser!  to  your  collec- 
tion if  you  have  it  not.  The  flowers  are  delicately 
scented. 

For  use  under  trees  it  has  to  be  some  surface 
rooting  plant  which  can  catch  the  moisture  from 
dews,  light  rains,  etc.,  as  the  trees  take  all  the 
moisture  lower  down.  English  ivy,  periwinkle, 
Veronica  officinalis  and  evergreen  honeysuckle 
among  evergreens,  and  Virginia  creeper,  trumpet 
vine,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  and  the  like,  among 
deciduous  things,  are  what  are  wanted. 

Nearly  all  shrubs  root  readily  from  hard  wood 
cuttings.  Cut  the  shoots  of  the  past  season  into 
nine  inch  lengths,  tie  in  bundles  and  place  in  a 
cool  cellar  till  spring.  Set  out-doors  in  rows  as 
early  in  spring  as  possible.  Set  them  deep 
enough  to  permit  of  but  about  tw'o  eyes  being 
above  ground. 

Though  the  scarlet  clematis,  coccinea,  is  but 
an  herbaceous  plant,  it  is  a neat,  pretty  vine,  and 
when  rambling  over  brush,  as  sweet  peas  are  often 
permitted  to  do,  it  forms  a most  attractive  object. 

March  is  quite  early  enough  to  strike  cuttings 
of  coleus  to  have  plants  for  bedding  out.  The 
young  tops  from  a few  old  plants  give  a start  and 
then  later  on  the  tops  of  those  recently  rooted.  Of 
the  two  much  used  sorts,  Verschaffelti  and  Queen 
Victoria,  the  former  holds  its  foliage  better  when 
the  cool  nights  of  late  fall  come. 

In  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  Philadelphia,  English 
holly.  Magnolia  grandiflora.  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  other  nice  things  are  quite  hardy,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  place  by  abundant  other  trees,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  being  just  what  these  plants  require. 

Sweet  peas  dislike  the  heat  of  summer,  both 
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the  tops  and  the  roots.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  suit  the  tops  save  by  planting  where  some  tall 
object  will  break  the  afternoon  sun,  but  if  the 
seeds  are  set  deep,  say  four  inches,  and  then  the 
ground  be  mulched  in  summer,  it  serves  the  roots 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  to.  Sow  the  seeds  even 
before  winter  is  over,  if  possible  to  do  so. 

Unless  Pawlownias  have  well-developed  heads, 
it  is  much  better  to  cut  them  almost  to  the  ground 
when  planting  them.  They  then  rarely  fail  to 
grow  and  usually  make  a strong  young  shoot  many 
feet  high  by  fall. 

The  big  tree  of  California,  Sequoia  gigantea, 
is  hardier  than  many  suppose.  Cold  has  never 
hurt  it  in  Pennsylvania  to  my  knowledge.  The 
trouble  with  it  has  come  from  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  which  destroyed  the  foliage.  Bordeaux 
mixture  seems  to  have  settled  that. 

To  destroy  a tree  and  not  have  it  sucker  from 
the  root,  as  some  trees  are  apt  to  do,  there  is  no 
better  way  than  to  cut  it  down  in  spring  just  as  the 
leaves  have  fully  expanded.  The  sap  in  the  tree 
has  been  expended  and  no  more  perfected  by  the 
new  leaves.  Poison  vines  are  best  cut  down  then 
than  at  any  other  time. 

For  bordering  lawns  supported  by  a low  wall 
nasturtiums,  Barclayana  vine  or  some  other  not  too 
rampant  a growing  vine  fits  nicely.  The  over- 
hanging shoots  take  away  much  of  the  artificial 
appearance  of  the  lawn  which  such  a wall  gives  it. 

India  rubber  plants  which  are  too  tall  may  have 
their  tops  cut  off  and  rooted  in  sand,  in  a green- 
house, in  summer,  or  even  in  a sheltered  position 
outside.  Another  way  is  to  take  a plant  out  of 
pot,  plant  it  on  its  side  and  layer  the  top,  doing 
this  in  early  summer.  By  fall  the  layer  will  be 
rooted  and  can  be  cut  oft"  and  potted. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  IN  THE  FOREST. 

A few  years  ago  when  wandering  through  cut- 
over forest  lands  in  middle  Wisconsin  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  young  sproutings  springing  up 
everywhere.  I was  much  surprised  to  find  a major- 
ity of  them  to  be  poplars,  where  formerly  oak  had 
dominated.  The  question  at  once  arose  in  my 
mind:  Are  the  forests  of  the  future  to  contain  soft- 
wooded  trees? 

Again  this  past  fall  I noticed  in  spots  along 
the  forest  covered  shores  of  l.ake  Michigan,  north 
of  Chicago,  that  a majority  of  the  sproutings  were 
Lindens.  Here  again  the  old  trees  were  mostly 
oaks,  with  a sprinkling  of  hard  maple,  hickory  and 
iron  wood.  The  sproutings  were  most  plentiful  in 
those  places  where  the  leaves  had  been  permitted 


to  lie  and  rot,  thus  forming  a layer  of  vegetable 
mold.  This  again  would  facilitate  a ready  trap 
for  the  flying  seeds  and  once  caught  were  soon 
washed  down  into  the  fertile  mold.  From  those 
who  know  this  preferable  home  of  the  basswood,  I 
may  say,  that  these  patches  of  young  sproutlings 
are  found  on  the  high  lands  now  occupied  by  the 
oak. 

Thoughtfully  I compared  notes  with  those  from 
Wisconsin  and  again  asked  myself  the  question: 
Are  the  forests  of  the  future  going  to  be  soft 
woods? 

Forests  have  disappeared  since  the  dawn  of 
life  and  new  ones  of  entirely  different  character 
have  succeeded  them.  Thus  the  earth  was  once 
covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  encouraged  by  the 
moist  atmosphere  then  prevailing  to  supply  us  later 
or  when  needed  with  fuel  in  the  form  of  coal.  As 
time  passed  and  the  submerged  lands  gradually 
rose  above  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  getting 
drier  the  hardwood  forests  commenced  to  form 
themselves.  But  as  civilization  spreads  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  these  forests  are  gradually 
disappearing,  partly  through  thoughtlessness  but 
largely  because  we  need  them  in  our  modern 
homes,  as  we  need  the  vacated  lands  for  food. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  our  present  oak  forests  now 
disappearing  are  to  be  replaced  by  less  valuable 
and  useful  timber? 

If  this  be  true  it  remains  with  the  forester  to 
alter  conditions  and  hence  our  forests  of  the  future 
will  largely  be  the  product  of  the  forester,  supply- 
ing the  demands  of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  that  soft-wooded  trees  are  of 
faster  growth  than  the  hardwood  varieties  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  side  by  side  will  soon  kill  out  the 
latter. 

From  time  beyond  history  written  by  men  the 
forests  of  Denmark  have  changed  several  times; 
those  of  more  recent  date  containing  only  oaks. 
But  then  the  red  beech — Fagus  sylvatica — ap- 
peared and  woe  to  the  oak.  Wholesale  they  were 
slaughtered  in  battle  with  the  more  rapidly  grow- 
ing rival  and  today  but  a scattering  one  is  left  to 
tell  the  tale.  The  beech  not  only  had  the  advan- 
tage in  growing  faster  but  its  dense  foliage  soon 
took  away  the  much-needed  light  from  the  oak, 
and  its  destruction  was  thus  hastened.  Beech 
makes  poor  lumber  and  outside  of  the  carriage  or 
wagon  shop  it  is  very  little  used,  except  for  fire- 
wood; the  consequence  is  that  all  building  material 
has  to  be  imported.  But  thanks  to  modern  for- 
estry the  next  generation  will  enjoy  cutting  their 
own  lumber  with  which  to  build  their  homes. 

James  Jensen. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Conducted  by 
Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Leave  the  VVliII  a pleasanter  place  tha7i  you  found  it. 

A woman’s  work. 

We  take  pleasure  in  devoting  our  space  this 
month  to  a brief  mention  of  the  methods  of  Miss 
Mira  Lloyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  whose 
enviable  reputation  as  a speaker  on  Forestry, 
Village  Improvement  and  kindred  topics  is  well 
known.  O.ily  a suggestion  of  the  scope  of  her 


popularity  and  success  as  a public  speaker. 
Thoroughness  is  her  watchword  and  she  attributes 
her  success  to  the  careful  preparation  that  lies 
back  of  each  address.  This  includes  every  phase 
of  the  subject  in  hand  both  for  the  talk  and  for  the 
slides  with  which  it  is  to  be  illustrated.  No 
amount  of  research  is  too  great  for  the  one,  and 
no  difficulty  in  securing  proper  negatives  for  the 
other,  too  troublesome  to  be  overcome.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  incidentally  learned  that  preparatory 
work  for  a lecture  on  Forestry  given  last  fall  in  a 
region  frequently  devastated  by  forest  fires,  in- 
cluded a careful  study  of  root  symbiosis  (the  action 
of  fungi  on  the  roots  of  forest  trees)  which  enabled 
her  to  give  a clear  summary,  even  in  what  was 


wEr.i.  man.\ged  river  ro.ad. 


ideas  can  be  given  in  such  limited  space,  still  an 
nkling  of  their  character  and  breadth  must  en- 
courage Improvement  Societies,  and  impress  in- 
dividuals with  the  dignity  of  such  effort. 

Miss  Dock  is  fortunate  in  posessing  a know- 
ledge of  Botany  which  forms  a basis  for  her  For- 
estry and  Improvement  lectures.  Indeed,  Botany 
is  her  first  love  and  her  Club  lectures  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  her  scientific  work.  To  quote  her 
own  words:  'T  would  rather  have  a class  of  four, 
in  plant  physiology,  than  talk  to  an  Opera  House 
full  of  people.”  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public, 
however,  that  she  has  turned  her  attention  to  For- 
estry and  Improvement  lines,  for  her  energy  in 
getting  at  the  foundation  of  existing  evils,  in  con- 
junction with  her  scientific  attainments  make  her 
work  unique  and  invaluable.  That  these  facts 
are  generally  recognized  is  attested  by  her 


accounted  a popular  lecture,  of  the  root — speaking 
both  figuratively  and  literally — of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  and  overcome  by  those  who  listened  to 
the  address.  Again,  in  speaking  of  a lecture  on 
“Improvement  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad” 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  December,  1900, 
Miss  Dock  mentions  ‘‘the  immense  amount  of 
careful  study  back  of  it,  the  miles  and  miles  of 
walking  and  measuring”  as  well  as  of  “garbage 
and  topographic  work.”  The  key  note  of  her 
labors,  and  this  also  indicates  the  structural 
skeleton  that  underlies  her  conception  of  what 
constitute;  correct  methods  in  Improvement  work, 
is  given  in  the  same  letter  (and  I trust  that  she 
will  forgive  these  quotations  from  personal  letters, ) 
for  she  follows  up  the  former  phrase  by  saying: 
“In  my  mind  the  basis  of  all  work  of  this  character 
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is  topographic  study,  then  actualities,  then  possi- 
bilities based  on  the  achievements  of  others.”  So, 
there  you  have  it  in  a nutshell  the  pith  of  the  sub- 
ject from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country. 

Any  mention  of  this  noted  woman’s  part  in  the 


“having  a jolly  good  time.” — SHOOTING  THE  CHUTE,  INDEPENDENCE,  lA. 

improvement  movement  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  allusion  to  her  strong  belief  in,  and 
reliance  on,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  she 
considers  especially  marked  among  workers  alorg 
these  lines.  This  opinion,  steadily  adhered  to  and 
quietly  but  persistently  main- 
tained, is  positively  inspiring. 

She  says:  “All  efforts  to  do  my 
best  would  avail  but  little  were 
not  city  and  park  officials  and 
scientific  workers  so  unstintedly 
kind  and  helpful.”  She  contends 
that  “this  tremendous  help  is  ex- 
tended to  all  w.orkers  in  civics.” 

And  there  are  those  who  are  ready 
to  subscribe  to  the  statement,  the 
writer  included. 

Miss  Dock  has  somewhere  said 
that;  “The  movement  which  in 
its  simpler  form  is  known  as  the 
Village  Improvement  Spirit,  is 
one  that  is  confined  to  no  one 
portion  of  our  country,  though 
certain  parts  are  far  in  advance." 

And  she  has  succinctly  defined  this  spirit  or  move- 
ment as  being  divided  into  four  distinct  forms  of 
development,  viz.,  “The  National,  as  in  the  great 
Western  Reserves;  the  State,  as  shown  in  Forestry 
legislation  and  the  protection  of  remarkable  natural 
scenery  such  as  Niagara  Falls;  the  Municipal,  in 


our  Park  systems;  and  the  local  or  individual,  in 
the  preservation  of  Pine  Knoll  at  Sheffield,  Mass., 
or  of  celebrated  trees,  as  the  Waverly  Oaks,  near 
Boston.”  She  further  says  that:  “All  of  these 
forms  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that 
the  earth  is  an  heritage,  and  that  we,  as  tenants, 
leave  our  mark  either  as  Care- 
takers or  as  Destroyers.” 

As  we  can  only  hope  to  faintly 
suggest  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
this  successful  improvement 
worker,  we  may  as  well  conclude 
with  a quotation  from  her  address 
before  the  National  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  at  its  Biennial 
held  at  Milwaukee  in  1900. 

“In  improvement  work  the 
time  has  come  to  drop  piecemeal 
work  and  concentrate  on  some 
vital  points  for  education,  legis- 
lation and  enforcement. 

1st.  Household  Waste,  its 
removal  and  sanitary  disposal. 

2nd.  Good  roads  and  streets, 
pathways  along  rural  roads,  tree 
planting  in  care  of  qualified  per- 
sons, protecting  beautiful  places,  and  placing  seats 
by  roadsides. 

3rd.  Agitation  looking  to  legislation  prohibit- 
ing dumping  on  the  shores  of  any  stream,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  use  of  small  streams  as  sewers,  the 


A COMMON  SIGHT  ANYWHERE. 

This  village  is  most  romantic  in  its  location. 

encouragement  of  constructing  swimming  baths  on 
streams  ( even  small  ones j and  public  walks  along 
their  banks.” 

A few  examples  of  the  lessons  Miss  Dock 
strives  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  her  auditors  by  means 
of  lantern  slides  made  from  negatives  that  have 
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usually  been  made  under  her  direction,  are  given. 
The  prints  supplied  to  be  chosen  from  for  this 
purpose  furnish  such  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  to  omit  enough  to  leave 
room  for  any  other  matter  in  this  month’s  issue  of 


Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gakden- 
INC.  Those  shown  may  be  said  to  have  been 
chosen  at  random,  though  each  was  made  with  a 
view  to  pointing  a moral  even  more  than  adorning 
a tale.  F.  C.  S. 


wii.D  THORNS  ON  RIVER  SHORE. — Likely  to  be  destroyed. 


THE  VIBURNUlVIS  IN  THE 
SOUTH, 

IBURNUM  OPULUS,  the 
garden  Snow-ball  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Guernsey  Rose  of 
England,  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a denizen  of  all 
old-time  gardens,  and  as 
well,  is  still  a favored  flow- 
ering shrub  of  all  new  and 
choice  plant  collections.  The  large,  light- as- snow, 
pure  white  balls  of  blossoms  cover  the  bush  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  leaves.  They  have  the 
occupancy  all  to  themselves,  unobscured  by  leaves. 
So  well  do  the  flowers  improve  this  favor  of  nature 
that  the  big  white  snow-balls  cover  the  bush,  in 
dazzling  white,  from  top  to  bottom.  They  bloom 
at  Easter-tide  or  first  of  May,  according  to  climate. 
In  New  Orleans  the  snow-ball  blooms  freely  in 
March,  sometimes  in  February. 

The  new  Japanese  Snow-ball,  or  Viburnum 
Plicatum  is  a decided  improvement  upon  this  old 
standard  sort.  The  foliage  is  most  beautifully 
waved,  crinkled  and  scalloped  around  the  edges. 
The  large,  fluffy,  soft,  white  balls  of  blossom  are 
fuller  of  flowrets,  and  each  flowret  is  of  more  sub- 
stance, more  nicely  fluted  and  crimped  than  the 
Viburnum  Opulus,  or  Cranberry  tree.  This  latter 
is  the  name  the  early  botanies  gave  the  shrub  in 
its  natural  state  with  its  flat  cymes  surrounded 


with  large  white  ray-flowers.  Arboretums  are  sad- 
ly deficient  in  plants  that  fail  to  have  Viburnum 
Opulus  and  Plicatum. 

There  are  others  of  this  class  that  are  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  Viburnum  Pubescens  and 
Viburnum  Acerifolium  naturally  are  shrubs  of  low 
growth  and  neat  form.  They  both  have  abundant 
white  flowers  and  brilliant  autumnal  foliage.  Both 
of  these  Viburnums  grow  to  neat  tree  size  in  New 
Orleans.  Many  flowering  shrubs  grow  to  the  size 
of  fruit  or  shade  trees  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Viburnum  Dentatum  and  Viburnum  Molle  are 
particularly  showy.  They  are  large,  bold  shrubs, 
with  sharply  cuttleaves,  and  full  clusters  of  lovely 
white  flowers  succeeded  by  dark  blue  seed  berries. 
All  berry  bearing  plants  are  desirable,  as  they 
preserve  their  attractions  long  after  their  bloom- 
time has  passed  and  gone.  Dentatum  blooms 
fully  ten  days  ahead  of  Molle,  therefore  the  two 
go  well  together. 

The  parks  in  New  Orleans  have  very  handsome 
specimens  of  Viburnum  Lentago  and  Viburnum 
Prunifolium.  These  two  are  the  largest  of  them 
all.  They  frequently  grow  twenty  feet  high,  with 
beautifully  formed  crowns,  the  branches  spreading 
evenly  around.  Viburnum  Lentago  is  known  as 
the  Black  Ham,  the  fruit  ripening  after  frost  and  it 
is  very  palatable.  The  snowy-white  flowers  of  this 
native  tree  are  showy  and  beautiful.  The  haws 
or  fruit,  each  with  one  seed,  hang  on  bright  red 
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stems.  Few  trees  are  handsomer  for  parks  than 
this  Viburnum  with  cut  parsley-like  foliage,  and 
smooth  ash-colored  bark. 

Viburnum  Molle  is  the  soft  arrow-wood  of 
Kentucky.  It  has  blue  oily  fruit  succeeding  the 
flowers. 

Viburnum  Uentatum  is  the  hard  Arrow-wood 


the  Indians  used  for  arrows.  Viburnum  Lantanoides 
is  known  as  the  Hobble-Bush  on  account  of  the 
straggling  branches  which  bend,  or  hobble  over, 
taking  root  at  the  ends,  making  loops.  The 
botanical  name  is  from  resemblance  to  the  Lan- 
tana  or  May  faring  tree  of  Europe.  It  can  be 
pruned  and  trained  into  tree  form,  not  allowing 
the  lateral  branches  to  hobble  and  take  root.  The 
leaves  are  large,  round — ovate,  heart  shaped  at 
base,  sharply  pointed  at  the  apex,  closely  serrate 
and  pinnately  richly  viened.  The  white  flower 
cymes  arevery  showy,  and  are  followed  by  beauti- 
ful scarlet  seed-berries.  This  fruit  is  not  edible, 
but  quite  ornamental. 

Viburnum  Nudum  is  the  White-Rod  native  to 
our  forests  from  New  England  to  Florida. 

Viburnum  Pauciflorum  is  one  of  our  haidiest 
trees,  growing  far  north  on  mountain  sides. 

Viburnum  Cassinoides  is  much  adapted  in  New 
Orleans  as  a park  tree,  and  also  in  private  gardens. 
It  is  a distinguished  beauty  among  flowering  trees. 
The  rich  green  foliage  is  glossy  in  varnished  bright- 
ness and  the  creamy-white  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  northern  parts  the 
foliage  is  leathery  and  of  rather  a dull  green,  but 
in  the  south  is  of  a lively  hue.  The  flowers  are 
in  flat,  pedunculate,  five-rayed  cymes,  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  blooms  are  succeeded  by  conspicuous  seed- 
berries,  which  are  first  pale  green,  then  bright 
carmine  and  finally  blue  black;  green,  red  and 


blue-black  berries  will  frequently  be  seen  in  the 
same  clusters. 

Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans  is  rich  in  Vibur- 
num Suspensum,  w'hich  is  evergreen,  bright  and 
shining  foliage  and  white  flowers. 

Viburnum  Tinus,  the  popular  Lauristinus  is  a 
tub  plant,  not  much  used  except  as  a cool  green 
house'  flowering  shrub. 

This  extensive  genus  of  flowering  and  berry- 
bearing ornamental  trees  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America,  but  not  found  in  the 
tropics.  They  are  more  ornamental  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  The  temperate  climate  suits 
them,  and  one  kind  or  another  may  safely  be 
planted  in  gardens  and  parks  anywhere  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Our  native  trees,  particularly  the  flow^ering, 
fine  foliaged,  and  berry-bearing  trees  are  now 
being  preserved  with  special  care  in  arboretums 
and  parks.  Among  them  all  none  exceed  the 


showy,  neat  and  comely  Viburnums.  None  are 
more  worthy  of  culture.  G.  T.  Drcnnan. 


The  Canadian  Horticulturists  are  rapidly  assim- 
ilating American  ideas  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  their  resources  and  possibilities, 
and  we  know  very  little  of  the  progress  they  are 
making.  The  question  is  now  being  agitated  of 
sending  out  from  the  several  headquarters  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  expert  lec- 
turers to  speak  before  the  Horticultural  societies 
on  floriculture  and  fruit  culture.  The  work  is  not 
yet  recognized  by  the  department,  but  strong 
efforts  are  to  be  made  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
give  ahelpinghand  to  the  s.'cieties.  The  Canadians 
are  bending  every  effort  to  create  a large  fruit  ex- 
port trade  and  the  experimental  stages  promise 
good  results. 
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ENTRANCE  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BLOOMINGTON  CEMETERY,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


The  illustration  herewith  graphically  displays 
the  new  cemetery  building  of  the  Bloomington 
Cemetery  Association,  Bloomington,  111.  The 
dimensions  are  given  on  the  plan.  It  is  ccnslruct- 
ed  of  boulders  brought  from  Chillicothe,  111., 
which  were  broken  into  sui'ablc  sizes  by  the 
cemetery  labor  at  odd  timc.«.  Portland  cement 
was  used  in  laying  the  boulders,  which  are  backed 
up  by  bricks  laid  in  Louisville  cement.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  charge  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Graves, 
superintendent,  and  its  total  cost  was  $i,375,  in- 
cluding freight  and  cemetery  labor.  The  small 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  office,  and  which  has  an 
entrance  from  outside  is  designed  for  the  storage 
of  sprinkling  cans  belonging  to  patrons  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  cost  of  the  structure  compares  favorably 
with  both  brick  or  frame  buildings  of  like  design. 
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PLANT  NOMENCLATURE. 

Plant  nomenclature  may  give  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  a cause  for  confusion.  In  their  be- 
wilderment it  is  not  entirely  unreasonable  that 
botanists  should  be  made  the  mark  to  whom  to  di- 
rect their  complaints.  Halesia  instances  a case. 

That  genus  has  had  a peculiarly  interesting  re- 
cent history.  Of  that  very  large  family  Styraca- 
cese  only  three  genera  are  hardy  in  the  Northern 
United  States, — Halesia,  Styrax  and  Pterostyrax. 
The  latter  is  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan  and 
the  first  two  are  native  in  the  United  States.  The 
genus  Halesia  is  composed  of  three  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees  that  are  native  to  the  south  eastern 
United  States.  It  was  found  by  Mark  Catesby 
during  his  American  tour  and  in  his  “Natural 
History  of  Carolina”  (i73i  ) there  appears  a col- 
ored figure  of  this  plant  which  was  there  named 
Halesia  tetraptera.  In  1760  John  Ellis  collected 
seed  of  this  species  and  another — the  latter  he  dis- 
covered in  1761  under  the  specific  name  of  diptera. 
It  happens,  however,  that  about  two  years  before 
Catesby  named  and  procured  the  species  called  by 
him  tetraptera,  Linnaeus  had  given  the  same  plant 
the  name  of  carolinum.  According  to  the  rules  of 
nomenclature  the  old  and  well  known  name  of  te- 
traptera must  therefore  give  way  in  favor  of  the  still 
older  though  comparatively  unknown  name  of  car- 
olinum. But  the  generic  name  is  also  involved. 
Several  years  before  Linnaeus  gave  to  the  plant 
in  question  the  generic  name,  Halesia,  P.  Browne 
described  a tree  native  to  Jamaica  and  named  it 
Halesia.  This  genus  was  found  to  be  the  same 
as  that  described  two  years  prior  (1753)  by 
Linnaeus  as  Guettarda,  a plant  native  of  Java. 
Therefore  Browne’s  name  was  made  a synonym  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  rulings  by  the  American  scien- 
tists the  same  generic  name  cannot  be  used  twice. 
Therefore  since  we  have  Halesia  recorded  as  a 
synonym  it  cannot  be  used  for  another  and  the 
plant  popularly  known  today  as  Halesia  had  to  be 
altered.  This  error  was  noted  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Brit- 
ton, then  of  Columbia  University,  who  proposed 
renaming  it  in  honor  of  Dr.  Chas.  Mohr,  the  bot- 
anist of  the  Geological  survey  of  Alabama.  He 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Mohria  was  the  name  of  a 
low  fern,  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Apprised 
of  his  error,  two  weeks  later  he  altered  (see  Gar- 
den and  Forest,  6,  463,  1893)  it  to  Mohrodendron. 
In  the  meantime  Prof.  E.  L.  Green  (of  the  Univ.  of 
California)  found  the  discrepancy  of  the  name 
Halesia  and  proposed  the  name  of  Carlomohria,  but 
this  name  was  not  published  until  after  Dr.  Britton 
corrected  his  name  Mohria  and  as  a result  the  latter’s 
name  stands.  The  singular  part  is  that  of  a plant 
having  three  new  names  within  a fortnight. — E.  M. 


NEWNHAM  PARK,  ENGLAND. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a friend  who  recently 
visited  Newnham  Park,  Oxford,  England,  I am 
indebted  for  a few  notes  concerning  the  grounds, 
and  also  for  a copy  of  some  lines  to  the  memory  of 
Walter  Clark,  which  appear  below.  Newnham 
Park  has  been  known  for  years  as  the  home  of  the 
Harcourts,  a family,  many  members  of  which  have 
been  prominent  figures  in  England  for  years.  The 
park  itself  is  famed  for  its  natural  beauty,  and, 
indeed,  to  many  gardeners  of  England  the  “glades 
of  Newnham”  has  a familiar  sound. 

The  Thames,  also  the  Cherwell  river,  is  in  close 
proximity  to  it;  while  the  rare  old  elms  it  contains 
£3  well  as  those  of  Oxford  itself,  are  worth  a long 
journey  to  see. 

Near  a grotto,  the  sides  of  which',  as  well  as 
those  of  the  path  leading  to  it,  were  overgrown 
with  mosses  and  lovely  ferns,  my  friend  suddenly 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a stone,  “To  the 
memory  of  Walter  Clark.”  The  lines  on  it  he  had 
copied  and  sent  to  me  and  it  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure I send  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the  readers  of 
Park  and  Cemetery.  It  is  to  be  presumed  Wal- 
ter Clark  was  at  one  time  gardener  at  the  park, 
though  of  this  I am  not  informed. 

“To  the  memory  of  Walter  Clark,  florist,  who 
died  suddenly  here  where  the  following  inscription 
on  a stone  is  placed  in  the  grotto  in  Newnham 
Park  Gardens,  by  Mr.  Whitehead. ’’ 

On  him  whose  very  soul  was  here, 

Whose  duteous,  careful,  constant  toil 
Has  varied  with  the  varying  years, 

To  make  this  gay  profusion  smile. 

Whose  harmless  life  in  silent  flow, 

Within  these  circling  shades  has  passed. 

What  happier  death  could  heaven  bestow, 

Than  in  these  shades  to  breathe  hi,  last. 

’Twas  here  he  fell;  nor  far  removed 

Has  earth  received  him  in  her  breast, 

Still  fast  beneath  the  scenes  he  lov’d 
In  holy  ground  his  reliques  rest. 

Each  clambering  woodbine,  flaunting  rose. 

Which  ’round  yon  bower  he  taught  to  wave. 

With  every  fragrant  briar  that  blows, 

Shall  lend  a wreath  to  bind  his  grave. 

Each  village  matron,  village  maid, 

Shall  with  chaste  fingers,  chaplets  tie, 

Due  honors  to  the  rural  dead, 

And  emblems  of  mortality. 

Each  village  swain  that  passes  by 
A sigh  shall  to  his  memory  give, 

For  sure  his  death  demands  a sigh, 

Whose  life  instructs  them  how  to  live. 

If  spirits  walk  as  fabling  age 

Relates  to  childhood’s  wond'ring  ear, 

Full  oft  does  fancy  dare  presage. 

Shall  Walter’s  faithful  shade  be  here; 

Athwart  j ou  glade  at  night’s  pale  noon 
Full  oft  shall  glide  with  busy  feet, 

Acd  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  moon 
Revisit  each  beloved  retreat. 

— Joseph  Meehan. 
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A HOME  PLANTING, 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a bit  of 
local  improvement  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgway,  of  Brookland.  D.  C.,  the  planting  of 
which  he  describes  as  follows: 

“The  hedge  consists  of  Japan  honeysuckle 
(evergreen);  and  after  ten  years  experience  with  it 
my  admiration  of  this  plant  for  that  purpose 
increases,  I consider  it  in  all  respects  far  superior 
to  any  bush  hedge;  more  quickly  grown,  more 
easily  kept  in  order,  never  attacked  by  any  insect, 
even  when  other  plants  on  my  place,  including  the 
coral  honeysuckle,  have  been  literally  devoured  by 
them;  never  showing  gaps,  and  beautiful  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer.  It  is  trained  on  “chicken” 
netting,  the  cedar  posts  connected  and  bound  to- 
gether at  tops  by  double  wire  cable. 

“The  tall  trees  are  pines,  covered  with  various 
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woody  vines,  all  native,  most  numerous  and 
attractive  among  which  is  the  beautiful  evergreen 
cross-vine,  Bignonia  capreolata.  Other  vines  are 
the  American  Wistaria,  A.  frutescens,  climbing 
Hydrangea,  Decumaria  barbara,  “Bitter  Sweet,” 
Celastrus  Scandens,  and  several  species  of  smilax, 
etc. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND, 

PARKS. 

The  English  people  are  known  to  have  always 
been  very  jealous  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  rights,  and  the  following  incident  of  how 
certain  classes  of  citizens  secured  the  right  of  public 
meetings  in  the  park  known  as  Boggart  Hole 
Clough,  Manchester,  a view  in  which  was  given  in 
our  last  November  issue,  may  be  of  interest.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Norbury  Williams,  one  of  the 
Citizens  Auditors  of  Manchester,  for  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  the  incident: 
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In  Manchester,  the  Socialists  had  for  some 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  at  street  corners 
and  in  other  similiar  public  places,  and  part  of  the 
park  known  as  “Boggart  Hole  Clough”  forming  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  they  began  to  hold  meetings 
there.  These  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
people,  and  caused  dissatisfaction  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Park  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
who  interpreting  the  By-Laws  prohibitory  to  the 
holding  of  such  meetings,  the  Socialists  were 
accordingly  warned  to  desist.  They  resented  the 
prohibition  and  stoutly  insisted  on  what  they 
deemed  their  rights.  The  chairman  of  the  Park 
Committee  ordered  a prosecution,  and  this  com- 
mittee afterwards  confirmed  his  action.  This 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1896. 

Numbers  of  those  attending  or  speaking  at  the 
meetings  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  and 
fined,  some  paying  the  fines.  The 
first  to  resist  and  to  elect  to  go 
to  jail  for  a month  was  Mr. 
Leonard  Hall,  while  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  Mr.  Frederick 
Brocklehurst,  B.  A.,  followed  his 
example  and  served  a month  in 
prison.  The  latter  gentleman  is 
now  a prominent  member  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Bruce  Glasier, 
a prominent  Glasgow  Socialist, 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie.a  Socialist,  ex.- 
M.  P.  and  a number  of  ladies  were 
summoned,  as  well  as  several 
local  men  who  volunteered  to 
assert  their  rights.  The  crisis 
came  when  the  Magistrates  were 
confronted  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
wife  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Pankhurst,  a well  known  barrister 
and  Socialist.  In  the  dock  she  demanded  that  no 
favor  should  be  extended  to  her,  but  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  jail  like  the  others.  Popular 
indignation  had  risen  to  a high  pitch.  The  weekly 
attendance  at  the  meetings  had  so  increased  that 
the  Co-operation  Committee  applied  to  the  local 
Government  Board  in  London  for  new  By-Laws 
and  the  weekly  prosecutions  were  abandoned.  The 
result  was  that  one  of  the  new  laws  made  the  meet- 
ings permissible  after  application  had  been  made 
to  and  received  from  the  committee,  the  sale  of 
literature  and  the  making  of  money  collections 
were  prohibited. 

When  Messrs.  Hall  and  Brocklehurst  were  re- 
leased from  jail  they  were  received  by  acclamation 
by  crowds  of  citizens,  and  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  renewing  collisions  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  people  was  a municipal  contest  for  a seat 
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io  the  City  Council  between  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  the  ex-prisoner, 


A PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  BOGGART  KOBE  CLOUGH, 
MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  was  elected  and  the  right  of  meet- 
ing in  the  park  was  considered  to  be  thus  amply 
vindicated. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GARDENS.* 

( Continued from  last  issue. ) 

The  kitchen-court  is  en'irely  for  the  use  of  trades- 
people, and  for  the  accommodation  of  kitchen  service. 

It  may  sometimes  serve  as  a drying-yard,  though  th's 
is  generally  separate.  It  is,  therefore,  paved  or 
gravelled  throughout,  to  be  dry  underfoot,  and  to  allow 
the  free  handling  of  wagons.  This  is  the  noisy  and 
disagreeable  part  of  the  establishment,  and  it  is 
considered  essential  that  it  should  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  main  house,  and  as  much  shut  off.  ^ 
Service  is  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  iff'"'" 
England,  so  that  distances  which  to  a housekeeper  here 
would  seem  impossible  are  deliberately  planned  for, 
that  offices  and  service  yards  may  be  out  of  sight, 
smell,  and  hearing.  Generally  the  kitchen-court  is 
shut  off  by  part  of  the  house  itself,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  it  is  screened  by  high  walls.  The  drying- 
ground  is  generally  more  open  and  sunny,  and  not 
infrequently  clothes  are  dried  on  the  ground  instead 
of  hung  onlines,  so  that  the  drying  ground  may  be  a 
pleasant  piece  of  turf,  not  unsightly  even  when  covered 
with  the  white  linen.  Thus  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
approaches  to  the  house  the  two  courts  are  developed. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  needs  which  decide 
the  character  of  the  grounds  more  removed  from  the 
house,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  English 
invariably  carry  into  their  grounds  the  same  desire  for 
privacy  and  separation  which  is  noticeable  in  the  house. 
O.ie  has  already  remarked  the  careful  separation  of 
the  kitchen  and  offices  from  the  master’s  quarters;  one 
will  find  similar  sepa'ation  between  other  parts  of  the 
household  and  between  individual  rooms.  The 
nurseries  are  apart,  the  master’s  own  rooms  are  apart, 
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the  guest  rooms  are  apart,  and  finally,  except  in  suites 
of  rooms  used  only  for  entertainment,  the  individual 
rooms  are  well  divided  from  each  other.  This  same 
principle  underlies  the  garden  plan.  The  place  is 
considered  as  an  out  door  houm.  The  gr  mnds  are 
divided  up  according  to  their  use,  and  each  portion 
has  its  well-established  boundaries. 

In  a place  of  even  an  acre  or  two  the  first 
consideration  is  what  can  be  got  from  the  land  in  the 
way  of  actual  return,  and  the  space  for  a kitchen-garden 
is  almost  the  first  consideration.  The  demands  of 
pleasure  may  march  side  by  side  with  it,  but  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  a man  laying  out  h's  place  with  no  thought 
of  anything  but  beauty  and  pleasure.  One  may  there- 
fore be  justified  in  considering  the  kitchen-garden  as 
the  most  prominent  necessity  after  the  approaches. 
This  garden  m'.ist  be  near  the  house  and  near  the 
kitchen  and  the  gardener’s  house,  and  yet  not  too 
evident.  It  is  never,  however,  treated  as  an  unsightly 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  indeed  there  are  many 
kitchen-gardens  which  are  quite  delightful  spots  in 
which  to  ramble.  A garden  at  Wells  has  dwarf  espalier 
apples  bordering  its  paths,  beautiful  fruit  trees  on  its 
fine  old  walls,  standard  r -ses  marking  the  lines  of  some 
of  its  paths,  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  helped  rather  than 
hurt  by  the  peas  and  beans,  the  splendid  blue-green  of 
the  cabbage  tribe,  and  the  rich  brown  of  the  turned-over 
soil.  As  the  kitchen-garden  is  to  be  an  apartment  by 
itself,  as  it  were,  it  is  bounded,  and  at  the  same  time 
protected,  by  walls.  Large  gardens  would  be  sub 
divided,  and  one  might  And  separate  gardens  for  herbs, 
for  small  fruits,  for  roots  and  for  the  more  quick  grow- 
ing crops  such  as  beans  and  peas.  The  necessary 
water  is  made  use  of  as  an  interesting  feature.  Water 
which  has  lain  in  the  sun  is  better  than  cold  well-water 
or  water  just  from  the  town  mains,  so  one  generally 
finds  a good-sized  basin  making  an  interesting  pool  in 
the  garden.  A proper  place  for  tools  creates  a garden- 
house,  frequently  quite  a delightful  feature,  and  the 
greenhouse,  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  bins  for  leaves,  and 
all  such  accessories  of  garden-work  are  made  to  lend 
interest  to  the  kitchen-garden  and  give  it  the  air  of 
order  which  is  characteristic  of  all  English  work.  The 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  every  scrap  of  ground 
induces  the  utmost  care  in  getting  all  that  is  possible 
out  of  smallest  compass.  The  walls,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  must  yield  their  increase,  an-d  all  must  be  in 
compact  form.  This  has  produced  the  many  forms  of 
dwarf  trees  which  add  interest  to  the  garden,  and  the 
careful  rotation  of  crops,  and  following  of  crops  in  the 
same  season  which  increase  the  appearance  of  care 
and  thoroughness. 

Flowers  are  so  interwoven  with  the  kitchen-garden, 
part  of  which  is  generally  occupied  by  the  varieties 
which  are  more  useful  for  cutting  than  for  their  beauty 
out-of-doors,  as  to  lead  one  ‘.o  the  consideration  of  the 
flower-garden  as  the  next  need  to  be  satisfied.  The 
flowers  one  might  divide  under  three  heads:  roses, 
p.rennials,  annuals.  1 his  is,  of  course,  a very  primitive 
division,  but  those  three  are  represented  in  every 
English  garden;  and  the  three,  as  befits  their  different 
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characteristics,  are  generally  separated,  and  one  has  the 
rose-garden,  the  perennial  bed,  or  borders,  and  the 
parterre  of  annuals.  Roses  are  the  special  pride  of  the 
English  gardener,  and  with  climbers,  standard  and  low- 
budded  roses,  and  all  the  varieties  of  briars,  almost  any- 
thing can  be  done  with  the  rose-garden.  Like  other 
parts  of  the  place,  it  is  enclosed  with  walls  or  hedge. 
The  perennials  being,  like  the  roses,  permanent  occu-. 
piers  of  the  ground,  are  placed  in  deep  rich  beds,  and 
for  convenience,  both  of  tending  and  picking,  are 
frequently  in  long  narrow  borders  against  the  walls. 
This  gives  the  tall-growing  plants  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  wall,  and  leaves  room  for  the  various 
smaller  varieties  in  the  edge.  Such  a long  border,  with 
perhaps  a hedged  walk  or  a bowling-green  running  the 
length  of  it,  is  a familiar  and  most  charming  feature. 
The  annuals  are  in  small  beds  often  bordered  with  dwarf 
box,  so  that  the  regular  outline  of  the  beds  may  be 
pleasing  even  when  the  beds  themselves  are  empty.  To 
reach  the  gardens  and  to  enjoy  them  when  there,  one 
finds  pleasant  walks,  some  shady,  perhaps  completely 
embowered,  others  sunny,  for  use  on  cold  days;  also 
seals  and  garden-houses. 

In  laying  out  all  this  there  is  generally  a double  aim, 
first  to  give,  by  occasional  long  vistas,  a sense  of  size, 
and  second,  by  screened  enclosures  and  half  concealed 
exits,  a sense  of  privacy,  and  a stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion for  what  lies  beyond.  In  the  most  interesting 
gardens  the  element  of  the  unexpected  is  always  present, 
and  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  a surprise  to  the  owner 
does  not  really  detract  from  its  value;  for  every  visitor 
it  IS  a source  of  delight,  new  pleasures  still  unfolding 
until  the  last  surprise  of  the  round  is  in  finding  one’s 
self  back  again  at  the  starting-place. 

Ai chitcctural  laws  demand  a certain  amount  of 
level  space  immediately  about  the  house,  and  various 
spots  require  level  ground  farther  afield.  The  bowling- 
green,  croquet-ground  and  lawn-tennis  courts  have 
formed  at  one  time  or  another  necessary  parts  in  the 
1 yout  of  even  a small  place.  These  flat  pieces  of  the 
splendid  turf  which  is  so  common  in  England  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  English  garden. 
Here,  again,  the  love  for  retirement  suggests  enclosing 
walls  or  hedges,  so  that  the  court,  or  the  green,  is  really 
a great  out-of-door  room,  with  garden-seats  and  bend  es 
about,  or  perhaps,  in  the  more  stately  ones,  busts  on 
plinths,  in  Italian  fashion,  set  against  the  sombre  green 
of  the  yew  hedge.  Again,  one  sees  that  this  feature  is 
produced  in  direct  response  to  a need. 

Level  ground  cannot  always  be  obtained  naturally, 
and  the  need  of  it  has  developed  the  terraces  which 
abound  in  the  hilly  districts.  These  may  be  the  mere 
formal  treatment  of  the  platform  on  which  the  house 
securely  rests,  or  they  may  form  the  various  divisions 
of  the  hillside  garden;  or,  again,  surrounding  a sunken 
garden,  they  may  give  the  pleasant  walk,  and  that  most 
delightful  of  all  views  which  one  gets  of  a small  garden — 
the  view  looking  down.  All  of  the  features  hitherto 
considered  may  be  worked  out  on  a ground  work  of 
terraces,  and  these  possibilities  as  well  as  their  charms 
are  endless. 


Sedding  well  said  that  however  much  we  were  re" 
fined  and  cultivated  there  was  always  an  underlying 
savagery  which  at  times  demanded  satisfaction.  One 
must  tire  of  the  sure  mark  of  man’s  hand  and  long  for 
nature  unrestrained — the  wide  seaboard  and  the  rude 
forest.  So  one  finds  in  almost  every  English  place  of 
any  size  some  wilderness,  some  copse,  o-  coombe, 
which  shall  be  left  free  and  wild  as,  at  the  least,  a 
reminder  of  nature  quite  free.  But  the  transition  from 
the  cultivated  aspect  of  nature  to  its  wilder  form  must 
be  gradual;  one  does  not  want  to  open  the  garden  gate 
in  the  wall  and  be  in  the  forest.  Between  the  two  one 
finds  the  pasture  lands,  rolling,  sheep-cropped  fields 
bordered,  not  with  the  masonry  wall  or  the  clipped 
hedge,  but  with  the  wi'd  hedgerow,  thick  with  thorn  and 
holly  and  punctuated  with  the  upstanding  elms.  From 
the  pastures  to  the  copse  and  the  woodland  the  transition 
is  easy. 

Thus,  the  English  gaiden  has  its  forecourt  and  base- 
court;  its  gardens  for  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers;  its 
places  for  sport  and  recreation,  and  to  guard  and 
protect  all  these  from  searching  winds  and  prying  eyes, 
the  boundaries,  the  divisions,  the  walls  and  the  hedges. 
The  walls,  especially  these  near  the  house,  are  always 
in  close  touch  with  the  house  itself — stone  with  the 
stone  house,  brick  with  the  brick  one,  and,  in  their 
ornament,  balustrades,  gateways,  posts,  coping  and 
finials,  echoing  the  character  of  the  house.  As  one  goes 
farther  from  the  house,  the  walls  are  less  architectural 
and  more  purely  utilitarian;  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
place,  or  the  north  or  east  wall  of  the  garden  may  be 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  for  it  is  to  serve  as  a real 
protection;  others  may  be  but  two  or  three  feet  high, 
mere  boundaries  to  mark  a line.  The  hedge  is,  perhaps, 
the  commonest  bound  of  all,  and  this  varies  from  the 
rough  pasture  hedge  row,  to  the  clipped  yew,  or  holly, 
or  box.  The  fancy  clipping  of  hedges  and  individual 
trees  was  an  importation  from  Holland,  and  at  one 
time  was  very  popular.  There  are  many  examples  of 
topiary  work  in  the  older  gardens,  but  to-day  clipped 
work  is  rather  more  sober  and,  on  the  whole,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  common  sense  beauty  of  the  English 
garden. 

Shrubs  are  rarely  seen  as  individual  show-plants, 
but  are  generally  massed  and  placed  with  some  special 
end  in  view  beyond  and  apart  from  their  mere  beauty. 
They  will  serve  to  screen  the  office  or  the  kitchen-yard 
or  to  make  a wind  break  for  more  delicate  things  grow- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  lawn.  Trees  also  are  used 
very  cautiously  as  individual  specimens.  Occasionally 
a great  plane-tree  or  an  ilex  stands  in  lonely  grandeur 
at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  but  as  a rule  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed in  groups  to  serve  definite  purposes.  Sometimes  to 
shut  out  an  undesirable  view,  sometimes  to  form  a vista 
towards  a pleasant  scene.  Again,  a group  of  elms  at 
the  end  of  the  place  may  simply  serve  as  a background — 
a great  drop-scene  which  finishes  the  view  and  leaves 
one  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  more  there  may  be  beyond. 
Many  a small  place  of.  two  or  three  acres  gives  an  im- 
pression at  once  of  seclusion  and  of  size,  because  the 
great  trees  prevent  one’s  seeing  what  lies  beyond.  'J  lie 
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larger  places  will,  of  course,  have  their  copse  and  wood- 
land, but  even  here  the  mark  of  axe  shows  that  thorough- 
ness and  care,  and  that  eye  to  profit  which  prevades 
everything;  for  dead  wood  is  cleared  out,  the  spindling 
trees  are  felled,  the  brushwood  is  cut  and  tied  in  faggots; 
everywhere  there  are  the  signs  of  an  old  industry,  a 
well- worked  country,  where  everything  must  be  turned 
to  account. 

When  one  wanders  through  English  gardens  with 
all  their  delight  one  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that 
common-sense  and  thrift  are  the  roots  on  which  the 
beauty  has  grown  and  thriven. 

GARDEN  PLANTS  — THEIR  GEOGRAPHY  — LXII. 

ASARALES. 

THE  NEPENTHES,  RAFFLESIA  AND  ARISTOLOCHIA 

ALLIANCE. 

This  also  is  a small  group  of  plants  containing 
four  tribes  which  seem  to  have  little  in  common, 
13  genera  and  283  species,  many  of  which  are  quite 
the  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  world.  They 
can  only  be  represented  in  Northern  gardens  by  a 
few  species  of  two  genera.  All  the  rest  are  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical. 

The  Nepenthete,  of  which  we  illustrate  an  ex- 
ample, is  founded  on  a single  genus  of  31  species 
and  a iarge  number  of  natural  and  hybrid  varieties, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Malaisia  and  Australasia, 
and  of  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles.  They  are 
very  singular  and  are  known  as  “the  pitcher 
plants.”  What  are  passed  over  as  flowers  by  the 
heedless  are  leaf  appendages.  The  individual 
flowers  are  small  and  produced  in  a dense  terminal 
raceme.  Their  relationship  is  by  no  means  ob- 
vious. Brown  pointed  out  analogies  to  the  Aristo- 
lochias,  and  the  structure  of  their  wood  is  said  to 
confirm  theirhomogeneity.  Adolph  Brongniart  con- 
sidered them  near  to  the  Rafflesieie  or  such  of 
them  as  he  knew.  Modern  systematists  seem  to 
agree  with  these  views  and  with  superior  advan- 
tages now  term  the  group  " Multiovulatce  terrestris." 
They  are  found  growing  on  shelving,  boggy 
ground,  but  gardeners  often  suspend  them  in  the 
manner  of  epiphytes  for  the  sake  of  better  display- 
ing their  curiously-formed  pitchers,  which  vary  in 
color  from  green  to  chocolate  red  variously  mottled 
and  marked. 

The  Raffle  sieae  and  Hydnoreae  contain  between 
them  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  parasites  in 
existence.  They  have  never  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation for  in  Malaisia  they  grow  on  the  over- 
ground stems  or  roots  of  Cissus,  upon  the  roots  of 
Cistus  in  Mediterranean  countries,  upon  roots  of 
Cotyledons  and  succulent  Euphorbias  in  South 
Africa,  and  upon  the  branches  of  leguminous 
plants  in  tropical  America.  It  seems  hopeless  to 
present  a written  picture  ofRafflesia  Arnoldi.  The 
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bud  appears  on  the  stem  of  a vine,  first  like  an 
excresence,  then  swells  out  to  the  appearance  of  a 
trimmed  purple  cabbage.  The  plant  is  a huge 
five  parted  flower  often  three  feet  across,  with  a 
basin-like  process  in  the  centre  of  and  above  the 
huge  calyx  lobes  or  flaps.  A single  bloom  of  nar- 
cissus poeticus  laid  flit  gives  a faint  idea  of  the 
structure.  After  two  or  three  days  of  expansion 
partial  decomposition  sets  in  and  it  smells  abomin- 
ably. The  bowl-  -r-r.- 

like  processes  con-  ' ' 
tain  the  dioecious  . 


I 


organs  necessary 
to  fertilization, 
and  the  lobes  of 
the  full  - grown 
flower  in  size  and 
curvature  not  un- 
like the  mould- 
board  of  a plough, 
seem  as  though 
hewn  from  the 
vitals  of  a mam- 
moth; they  curve 
gracefully  o u t - 
ward,  then  down- 
ward from  the  cen- 
tral ring  to  the 
circumference;  and  the  wonderful  flower  never  has 
a stem  but  a foster  one  and  never  a leaf.  Such 
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is  my  recollection  of  the  wax  models  at  Kew. 

Hydnora  Africana  is  another  queer  wonder.  It 
is  similar  in  aspect  and  growth  to  the  fleshy,  scaly, 
over-swollen  spathe  of  an  Aroid;  it  springs  through 
the  ground  in  the  same  manner  and  has  the  vile 
odor  of  the  ‘ ‘skunk  cabbage,”  but  with  never  a leaf. 
The  Kafflrs  roast  it,  eat  it  and  enjoy  it,  more  it  is 
said  than  American  soldiers  did  canned  roast  beef, 
but  then  in  spite  of  the  similar  smell  it  may  be 
better.  There  are  about  27  known  surviving  spe- 
cies of  these  two  strange  tribes. 

The  Aristolochieae  affords  the  only  examples  of 
the  group  adapted  to  northern  gardens. 

Asarum  “wild  ginger”  has  13  species  in  Eu- 
rope, temperate  Asia  and  North  America.  About 
four  of  the  American  species  and  the  common  A. 
Europaeum  are  in  gardens,  and  I fancy  here  and 
there  a few  Asiatic  kinds,  some  of  which  have 
white-veined  leaves.  A.  Virginicum,  too,  shows 
some  variety  of  spotted  foliage  reminding  one  of 
cyclamen.  A.  arifolium  has  rather  striking  shield- 
shaped leaves.  I have  seen  it  north  but  in  the 
shade,  and  with  the  protection  of  a frame  in  winter. 

Aristolochia  has  200  species  widely  dispersed 
over  most  warm  temperate,  sub-tropical  and  trop- 
ical regions.  A.  sipho  “Dutchman’s  pipe”  is  one 
of  the  most  hardy  and  familiar.  They  are  large 
climbers,  low  creepers  or  trailers,  with  a few 
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shrubby  representatives  in  the  tropics,  and  several 
are  herbs.  Along  the  Mexican  boundary  there  are 
narrow-leaved  pubescent  species.  The  tropical 


climbers  are  evergreen  or  deciduous,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  seasons,  and  some  of  them 
such  as  a A.  Gigas,  A.  Goldieana  and  others  have 
enormous  flowers  measuring  two  feet  long  by  a 


ARISTOLOCHIA  SIPHO. — Gardening. 

foot  broad.  These  flowers  have  often  a creamy 
ground  variously  mottled  and  veined  with  choco- 
late brown  or  tawny  red.  Several  do  well  at  the 
north  when  plunged  during  summer.  A good 
group  may  be  formed  of  the  hardy  kinds  using  A. 
sipho  as  a central  climber,  with  the  lower  kinds 
and  the  various  Asarums  in  matted  beds  around  it. 

James  MacPherson, 

‘‘Two  qualities,”  says  Andre,  “usually  distin- 
guish professional  from  amateur  productions — sim- 
plicity and  breadth  of  treatment.”  Remember 
this,  and  you  will  have  a steady  guide  post,  warn- 
ing you  away  from  the  pitfalls  into  which  you  are 
most  likely  to  step.  If  your  garden  has  not  sim- 
plicity and  breadth  of  effect,  it  is  certain  to  be  bad 
as  a work  of  art.  But  if  it  has  both,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  good;  for  breadth  means  unity,  as  sim- 
plicity means  harmony  of  effect.  Unity,  harmony 
and  variety  are  the  three  essential  qualities;  and 
Nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  you  variety 
enough,  no  matter  how  broadly  and  simply  you  do 
your  own  part  of  the  work. — Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 

Rensselaer  in  Art  Out-of- Doors. 

♦ ♦ * 

“It  seemed  to  my  friend  that  the  creation  of  a 
landscape  garden  offered  to  the  proper  muse  the 
most  magnificent  of  opportunities.  Here  indeed 
was  the  fairest  field  for  the  display  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  endless  combining  of  forms  of  novel 
beauty. — Poe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rhododendron  Environments. 

I fully  expected  if  Mr.  Jensen  wrote,  that  he  would  bring 
out  plain  and  interesting  facts,  and  he  has.  For  instance  he 
tells  us  that  R.  nudiflorum  was  found  in  “low  forest”  lands  at 
Calumet  Lake  up  to  a few  years  ago;  a fact  which  I,  and  scores 
of  others  no  doubt  have  overlooked.  Many  botanies  copying 
after  each  other  in  a matter  where  independent  observation  is 
of  far  more  value  than  in  nomenclature,  mention  the  species 
as  growing  in  “swamps”  without  a word  of  the  woodland  at 
all. 

Now  I have  fancied  the  Azalea  section  has  a tendency  to 
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seek  more  and  more  moist  ground  as  it  extends  northward,  and 
if  the  hypothesis  can  be  sustained  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  practice.  At  the  south  and  through  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  Central  New  Jersey,  the  species  has  seemed  to  me  more 
common  in  dry  woodland  than  wet,  but  rarely  or  never  in  the 
fields  or  the  fence  rows  exposed  to  “siroccos.” 

But  from  Central  Jersey  northward  it  becomes  common  in 
moist  or  even  boggy  woodland.  R.  viscosa,  and  R.  Rhodora 
too  are  found  in  boggy,  more  open,  ground  in  company  with 
Clethras  and  the  like,  but  less  overgrown  with  trees  and  often 
quite  wet  in  summer. 

I have  fancied  the  partiality  for  wetter  ground  at  the  north 
extends  to  R.  maximum  also,  but  I know  that  no  rule  can  be 
formulated  which  depends  upon  the  observation  of  any  one 
man.  The  area  to  be  covered  is  too  wide.  I have  noticed  when 
passing  over  the  southern  Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio  valley  that 
maximum  grows  on  dry  hill  sides,  while  in  the  Delaware 
valley  it  hugs  the  streams  and  the  slopes  are  more  moist,  and 
in  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  northward  I have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  it  grows  in  bogs. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  generalized  it  would  be  re- 


markable and  show  a rare  adaptability.  Many  facts  could  be 
given  as  to  the  high  dry  exposed  ground  many  .species  occupy 
within  and  near  the  tropics,  where  the  warm  air  has  a greater 
capacity  for  moisture.  It  is  a well  recognized  fact  I think, 
although  scarcely  a formulated  one,  that  Ericales  generally 
dislike  “siroccos,”  and  the  species  subject  to  such  influences 
are  commonly  wiry,  narrow-leaved  affairs,  and  maritime  at 
that.  But  on  the  prairies  as  Mr.  Jensen  points  out,  plants  are 
alternately  swept  by  desert  air  in  summer,  which  often  shows 
from  85  degrees  to  too  degrees  Fah.  or  more,  with  the  moisture 
sucked  out  of  it;  and  in  the  winter  by  blizzardly  north-westers 
at  10  to  20  degrees  Fah.  below  zero,  with  all  the  moisture 
frozen  solid.  I am  very  glad  I did  not  urge  an}  body  to  plant 
Ericales  on  the  prairies. 

We  have  “sirocco”  snaps  at  the  East  too,  especially  during 
June,  which  often  passes  with  scarcely  a shower.  I only 
remember  one  wet  June  in  25  years.  The  influence  of  the 

great  deserts  is  re- 
markable and  I have 
never  been  able  to 
understand  how  they 
happened  to  belt 
around  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn 
anyhow. 

It  is  a fact  all  too 
little  measured  and 
known,  that  a few  de- 
grees more  or  less  of 
dryness  in  the  air 
means  the  difference 
between  health  and 
disease,  or  life  and 
death  to  a multitude 
of  p’ants : Heaths, 
Conifers,  Orchids, 
Ferns  if  too  little,  and 
succulents  generally 
if  too  much,  especially 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Yet  we  find  people 
cheerfully  sending 
plants  and  seeds  all 
over  the  country  with- 
out the  remotest  idea 
of  their  climato  logical 
requirements,  while  Natures  prescience  is  absolute  and  cer- 
tain. Thus  we  had  “multicantes”  but  no  silk,  oranges 
growing  from  one  winter  to  the  next,  or  the  next,  sugar  de- 
pendent on  Dingleyiun,  and  such  an  infinity  of  fruits  and 
flowers  =ent  where  they  never  should  be,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  cheerful  kind  of  American  Mark  Tapleyism,  permits 
certain  men  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

And  the  Arboreteum  men  and  Experimental  men,  where 
are  they  with  their  facts?  I can  rarely  find  an}  thing  new 
even  in  a state  library.  Do  they  just  exist  to  collate  others 
experience,  mail  it  to  a few,  and  twist  it  out  of  alt  semblance 
of  sanity,  like  tea  culture,  and  crude  petroleum? 

I enclose  you  this,  a view  of  a portion  of  the  Rhododendron 
walk  at  Kew,  the  construction  of  which  I think  I have  heard 
was  begun  by  George  III.  setting  the  Middlesex  Militia  to 
work  upon  it,  and  so  converting  tluir  swoids  i to  pruning 
hooks.  It  will  be  noticed  what  a small  figure  the  “walk”  cuts, 
although  walks  are  necessary  in  their  damp  climate. 

I hope  we  may  often  and  often  have  such  suggestive 
correspondence  as  that  from  Mr.  Jensen. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  'James  MaePherson, 
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The  Nebraska  Park  and  P'orest  Association  expend  some 
1 10,000  this  year  in  planting  trees. 

* * * 

A bill  has  been  prepared  for  the  New  Jersey  legislature  to 
create  a Hudson  County  Park  Commission,  said  commission 
having  authority  to  establish  large  public  parks  in  appropriate 
parts  of  the  county.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  asked 
with  which  to  inaugurate  the  work. 

■:S-  * 

An  effort  has  been  under  way  by  Secretary  Long  of  the 
Navy,  to  induce  the  city  of  New  York  to  surrender  the  north 
end  of  Blackwell’s  Island  for  a naval  park  and  drill  ground  for 
the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  is  not 
desired  to  purchase  the  land  but  to  secure  the  use  of  it. 

* « * 

Westchester  county.  New  York,  proposes  to  have  additional 
park  facilities  and  prominent  citizens  have  organized  the  Rye 
Beach  County  Park  Association  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
active  interest  in  the  park  idea.  It  is  intended  to  purchase  121 
acres  on  hong  Island  Sound  and  to  have  it  laid  out  by  com- 
petent landscape  architects.  A bill  has  been  drawn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  legislature  to  issue  bonds  for  carrying  out 
the  project. 

* » » 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  rendered  a decision  in 
relation  to  the  board  of  park  commissioners  which  declares 
that  the  act  of  the  legislature  by  which  they  were  appointed  a 
year  ago  is  unconstitutional.  Chief  Justice  Shanch  in  giving 
the  decision,  said:  “The  declaring  of  the  law  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional will  not  invalidate  past  acts  of  the  board,  as  under  a 
well-established  principle  the  acts  of  an  officer  holding  his 
offics  illegally  are  valid  because  they  were  performed  in  good 
faith  and  the  officer  was  in  fact  the  acting  official  for  the  public.’’ 

* * » 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Anna  H.  Marr,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  bulk  of  her  estate,  valued  in  all  at  $250,000,  was  left 
fo  the  city  of  Providence  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
Rogers  Wdliams  Park.  It  was  expected  that  a sum  of  some- 
thing like  $200,000  would  be  secured  by  the  city.  The  will, 
however,  was  contested  by  a niece  and  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  court.  In  the  meantime  a compromise  has  been 
effected  whereby  a sum  of  $25,000  has  been  accepted  by  con- 
testant and  it  is  now  expected  that  $192,000  will  be  put  in  trust 
of  the  city  of  Providence  for  Rogers  Williams  park.  This  will 
be  a material  addition  to  the  maintenance  fund. 

* » # 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  is  under  the  ban  of  the  press  of  the 
city  by  reason  of  its  serious  condition  financially  and  physic- 
ally. The  disgraceful  political  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  managed  are  responsible  for  present  status.  The  presen 
board  began  the  year  1900  with  funds  amounting  to  $282,746.59, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $267,000  for  maintenance  purposes 
during  1901,  and  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  publicly  stated 
that  the  treasury  is  practically  barren  of  resources,  without 
enough  money  to  defray  actual  running  expenses  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  Deterioration  is  evident  on  all  sides  and  to 
palliate  conditions  a great  reduction  of  expenses  has  been 
ordered.  The  assets  for  1900  were  $r66,547.53,  liabilities 
$217,209.82,  showing  a deficit  of  $50,662.29.  No  improvements 
of  consequence  were  made  last  year  except  as  were  provided  by 


special  assessments  and  the  funds  remaining  for  current  ex- 
penses this  year  are  quite  inadequate. 

» * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  always  an  interesting  document.  That 
for  1900  bears  out  the  assertion.  It  discusses  the  many  prob- 
lems of  improvement  under  way  and  as  such  are  largely  con- 
nected with  beach  and  river  improvement  they  are  important 
works  involving  high  professional  direction  and  control.  The 
esplanade  has  been  the  principal  work  of  the  past  year.  An 
extension  of  the  bathing  beach  at  Captain’s  Island  was  also 
carried  out  and  the  report  of  the  public  baths  gives  the  number 
of  bathers  as  over  60,000.  The  accommodations  are  as  yet 
limited.  The  commissioners  employed  a tree  inspector  last 
season  who  made  a systematic  examination  and  report  upon 
the  trees  of  every  street  in  the  city.  It  was  found  there  were 
2,200  trees  requiring  immediate  attention  and  2,900  requiring 
some  sort  of  attention.  To  effect  proper  care  an  increase  in 
appropriation  is  demanded.  The  report  of  the  superintendent 
on  the  question  of  trees  presents  some  suggestive  reading. 
Until  the  past  year  very  little  attention  was  given  to  street 
trees  even  in  so  important  a center  of  landscape  art  as  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  report  of  the  South  Park  commissioners  of  Chicago 
for  1899  shows  a large  amount  of  park  work  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance and  improvement  in  their  control.  The  total  area  of 
territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  South  Parks  and 
Boulevards  is  1500.81  acres.  Of  this  the  total  area  of  actual 
parks  in  this  system  1,181.33  acres;  length  of  boulevards,  17. 28 
miles;  the  acreage  of  improved  parks  is  771.99;  total  length  of 
improved  drives,  41.75  miles.  The  work  of  the  year  was 
largely  confined  to  the  continuation  of  the  improvement  of 
Jackson  park  on  the  plans  designed  after  the  World’s  Fair. 
The  total  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  during  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1900,  was  90,300.  At  the  latter  date  there  re- 
mained in  the  park  nursery  184,181  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
South  parks  are  particularly  well  provided  with  facilities  for 
athletic  sports  and  outdoor  pastimes  and  a large  amount  is 
annually  expended  to  keep  the  grounds  and  buildings  in 
proper  condition.  The  financial  statement  shows:  Receipts 
for  the  year,  including  a balance  of  $81,366.68,  were  $786,162.88. 
The  expenditures  during  the  year  left  a cash  balance  carried  to 
account  of  ensuing  year  of  $99,597  34. 

* ’ * -» 

The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Fosi  contained  a very  interesting 
article  on  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Parker,  superintendent.  It  is  only  five  years  since  the  properly 
comprising  the  park  was  secured  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
several  tracts  comprising  it  the  improvements  have  not  been 
markedly  apparent  until  the  past  year.  In  fact  Keney  Park 
differs  in  its  constitution,  so  to  speak,  from  most  parks,  being 
a natural  park  developed  on  lines  to  retain  its  naturalness. 
The  report  of  Olmsted  Bros,  on  this  property  more  clearly  de- 
fines its  status:  “It  will  be  possible  to  make  Keney  Park 
markedly  different  from  other  parks  by  giving  it  a general  and 
all-pervading  tone  of  ruralt}',  naturalness  and  seclusion.  If 
this  fundamental  motive  of  design  is  successfully  carried  out, 
Keney  park  will  possess  a most  rare  and  valuable  characteristic, 
and  one  which  will  distinguish  it,  not  only  from  other  parks  of 
the  city  but  also  from  almost  every  municipal  park  of  the 
country.  Everything  should  tend  to  make  the  visitor  uncon- 
sciously feel  *hat  he  has  escaped  from  the  artificialities  of  city 
life  into  a fortunately  preserved  stretch  of  wild  pastures  and 
natural  woodland.’’  The  work  of  improvement  is  progre.ssing 
on  these  lines. 
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Miss  Hester  Ann  Neely,  a wealthy  resident  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  has  ordered  a monument  to  cost|to,ooo  to  be  erected 
over  the  graves  of  her  parents  in  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery,  a 
burial  ground  near  Anderson  that  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned. 

* » • 

Some  of  the  lot  owners  of  Calvary  cemetery,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  complained  concerning  the  removal  of  the  metaland 
other  temporary  decorations  deposited  by  them  on  the  graves. 
After  a day  or  two  these  have  been  removed,  hence  the  trouble. 
The  rules  of  the  cemetery  prohibit  such  devices  and  the  com- 
plainants have  been  referred  to  said  rules. 

* » * 

The  trustees  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  their  69th  annual  report,  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  crema- 
tion, which,  they  say,  is  growing  in  favor  since  the  first  crema- 
tion which  took  place  in  April  last.  From  April  18  to  the  close 
of  the  year  50  bodies  have  thus  been  disposed  of.  The  total 
number  of  interments  in  the  cemetery  is  33,412. 

« * * 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Josiah  Converse,  the  Stafford 
Springs  Cemetery  association,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  receives 
a bequest  of  $1,000  in  cash  and  several  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  cemetery  on  the  north.  Mr.  Converse,  who  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  town,  gave  the  land  which  is  now  used 
for  a cemetery  and  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  rural  cemeteries  in  the  state. 

• * * 

Congressman  Norton  recently  introduced  a bill  before 
Congress  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  confederate  ceme- 
tery on  Johnson’s  Island,  Sandusky  bay,  O.  During  the  civil 
war  the  government  leased  40  acres  of  land  on  the  island  for  a 
prison  for  Confederate  soldiers.  Out  of  the  10,000  prisoners, 
220  died  and  there  are  now  206  graves  on  the  island.  The 
burials  were  made  on  private  grounds  and  the  bill  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $2,500  to  purchase  the  five-acre 
plot. 

* jt- 

The  annual  meeting  of  Homewood  Cemetery,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  was  held  January  ii.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
were  $87,254.39  which  included  the  sale  of  lots  realizing 

$69,439.05.  The  Permanent  Improvement  Fund  is  now  $84,- 
973.76.  There  was  expended  by  lot  owners  for  improvements, 
$43,013.15.  The  amount  expended  in  labor  was  $9,023.62.  and 
for  expenses  including  salaries,  $6,748.23.  In  1900  823  inter- 
ments were  made  bringing  the  total  in  the  cemetery  to  9,974. 
Rosendale  valley  cement  is  used  in  the  cemetery.  It  has  proved 
good  for  underground  work. 

* » » 

Graceland  Cemetery,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  the  new  cemetery 
chartered  and  organized  last  fall  consists  of  some  100  acres  of 
land  admirably  adapted  for  cemetery  purposes.  Some  $20,000 
was  provided  for  immediate  improvements,  such  as  receiving 
tomb,  entrance,  etc.,  and  one  feature  of  the  charter  provides 
that  $40,000  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  amounts  realized  from 
sale  of  lots,  to  be  funded  for  permanent  maintenance.  The 
site  embraces  some  fine  scenic  outlooks  and  a wooded  section 
will  be  reserved  for  a park  to  which  the  public  will  at  all  times 
have  access  under  proper  restrictions. 

* « * 

A long  looked  for  addition  to  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery, 
Salem,  Mass.,  is  now  a matter  of  the  near  future— a memorial 
chapel.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Colwell  Blake,  a sum 


approximately  $20,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a memorial  chapel  to  her  deceased  son, 
George  Harrison  Blake.  The  conditions  of  the  bequest  are 
acceptable  to  the  trustees  and  work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available.  A sum  of  $3,000  for  the  endowment  of 
her  lot  in  the  cemetery  is  also  bequeathed.  The  chapel  is  to  be 
called  “The  Blake  Memorial  Chapel.’’ 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Swan  Point  cemetery,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  work  in 
that  cemetery  the  past  year.  At  the  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
build  a receiving  tomb  and  afterwards  at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  a chapel  and  oflSce,  providing  also  space  for  a crema- 
tory and  its  adjuncts.  The  president,  in  the  course  of  compli- 
mentary references  to  the  work  of  Superintendent  Timothy 
McCarthy,  and  his  brother  who  died  last  year,  said:  “In  the 
care  of  the  cemetery  the  superintendent  was  assisted  by  his 
brother,  M.  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  24  years  until  removed  by  death  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1900.  He  served  the  cemetery  with  such  cheerfulness  and  con- 
sideration for  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  he  won 
the  affection  of  the  proprietors  and  the  confidence  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  enabled  the  superintendent  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
work  in  the  field  without  any  anxiety  as  to  those  which  de- 
volved upon  his  brother.  To  both  of  them,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  the  proprietors  are  indebted  for  a loving  service  which 
money  cannot  purchase  and  for  which  it  does  not  pay,  but 
which  is  appreciated  by  all  who  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  them.’’  The  total  assets  of  the  corporation  are  $418,278.26, 
with  liabilities  $1600.28.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $86,- 
657.66;  expenditures,  $86,465.91.  The  perpetual  care  and  be- 
quest fund  is  now  $296,068.15,  and  the  permanent  fund, 
$65,051,47. 

* • * 

The  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oakland,  Calif.,  of  which  he  has 
favored  us  with  a copy  contains  much  interesting  information 
and  suggestions  of  value.  The  closing  of  the  burial  grounds  of 
San  Francisco  has  naturally  diverted  attention  to  adjacent 
cemeteries  and  Mountain  View  has  added  to  its  list  of  proprie- 
tors thereby.  During  the  past  year  a considerable  amount  of 
land  was  prepared  for  sale  and  many  improvements  made. 
The  sewerage  system  is  now  connected  with  the  city  drainage, 
so  that  only  storm  water  needs  to  be  provided  for.  Marked 
success  has  attended  the  system  of  caring  for  the  improved  sec- 
tions. A certain  employee  is  held  responsible  for  a section  as  to 
care  and  appearance.  F:ach  man  writes  his  own  record  in  the 
appearance  of  the  section  of  which  he  has  sole  charge,  and 
there  is  no  dividing  responsibility.  Each  section  is  provided 
with  a roomy  tool  chest  and  a full  complement  of  tools  and 
implements  of  every  kind  and  for  every  purpose.  The  system 
has  resulted  very  favorably  both  in  regard  to  care  both  of  sec- 
tions and'tools.  A new  barn  or  storehouse,  40  ft.  by  60  ft.,  14 
feet  high  at  eaves  and  25  feet  at  peak,  built  of  redwood  and 
Oregon  pine  was  erected  and  completed  by  the  cemetery  em- 
ployees and  at  a saving  of  several  hundred  dollars  below  the 
lowest  bids  obtained.  The  employes  are  now  all  neatly  uni- 
formed. A telephone  system  has  been  carried  through  the 
grounds  and  has  been  found  of  great  convenience.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee’s  report  shows  that  the  perpetual  care  fund 
was  increased  during  the  year  ending  December  3:.  1900, 

$16,774  25  and  the  perpetual  guaranty  fund,  $2,535.61.  The 
total  trust  funds  now  amount  to  $150,260.61.  Some  71  monu- 
ments and  headstones  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  F. 
M.  Smith  mausoleum,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  be  a 
marked  monumental  feature  of  the  grounds.  The  total  burials 
now  amount  to  20,025. 
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SELECTED  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


The  Movement  of  Sap. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  explains,  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  sap,  the  modern  conception 
of  what  causes  the  flow  from  the  root  up- 
wards. After  alluding  to  the  older 
theories,  some  of  which  “were  so  beauti- 
ful that  they  really  ought  to  have  been 
true,”  he  proceeded  to  explain  the 
present  belief  that  the  upward  lift  of  water 
in  the  plant  was  produced  by  the  chem- 
ical attraction  of  the  leaf  cell  contents 
for  water,  which  in  turn  was  evaporated 
by  the  sun  shining  on  the  leaf.  It  was 
osmosis.  Root  pressure  was  an  obsolete 
idea.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  sun's 
energy  was  used  in  thus  lifting  water, 
and  only  two  per  cent  in  food  elaboration. 
The  pull  thus  excited  amounted  to  50 
atmospheres.  As  to  figures  representing 
the  value  of  water  raised,  an  average 
beech  tree  in  leaf  drew  up  800  lbs.  of 
water  each  day ; an  oak  tree  used  up  240, 
000  lbs.  of  water  in  a single  season. — 
American  Gardening. 

* * * , 

Destroying  the  Tussock  Moth  Caterpillar 
and  Bag- worm. 

If  persons  would  only  realize  the  ad- 
vantages and  ease  with  which  many 
obnoxious  insects  may  be  prevented 
from  spreading,  the  troubles  in  summer 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  Bag- 
worm — so  called  because  it  lives  in  its 
“bag,”  or  cocoon,  even  during  its  ravages 
of  a tree — dies  in  the  autumn;  but  the 
female  first  deposits  a large  number  of 
eggs  right  in  her  cocoon,  which  is  after- 
ward her  grave.  These  bags  are  easily 
detected  in  winter,  hanging  mostly  from 
the  upper  branches  of  evergreen  trees 
(the  Arbor-vitse  seems  a favorite),  and 
may  be  picked  or  cut  off  and  burned. 
When  one  knows  the  immense  number 
of  eggs  which  would  thus  be  destroyed, 
the  value  of  doing  it  is  readily  seen. 
The  Tussock  Moth  acts  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  regards  the  deposit  of 
eggs  in  her  white  cocoon,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  would  be  the  same.  These 
silky,  white  cocoons  may  be  found  flat 
against  the  trunks  of  trees,  under  old 
boards,  and  around  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  most  easily  found  in  early 
wintei . — Meehans'  Monthly. 

* * * 

Berry  Bearing  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

In  Spring  and  Summer,  when  there  are 


many  trees  and  shrubs  in  flower,  those 
displaying  bright-colored  berries  are  but 
little  sought  for.  But  in  late  Fall,  when 
hardly  a tree  or  shrub  is  in  blossom,  the 
case  is  reversed,  and  then  it  is  we  have 
to  rely  on  the  berries  to  give  the  attrac- 
tion the  flowers  afforded  earlier.  My  pur- 
pose now  is  to  name  such  subjects  as  dis- 
play their  berries  as  the  very  last  thing 
in  Autumn,  omitting  those  whose  display 
is  over.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
those  I am  about  to  name  were  in  full 
display  in  December,  in  spite  of  some 
severe  freezings,  and  in  January,  when 
these  notes  were  written,  quite  a number 
of  the  plants  were  in  fair  display.  The 
list  is  as  follows;  Cornus  florid  a and 
varieties,  Rhotinia  villosa,  Pyrus  ameri- 
cana,  Pyrus  Toriugo,  Berberis  Thunbergii 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  Crategus  cordata, 
Cotoneaster  in  variety,  Cralsegus  pyra- 
cantha,  Elseagnus  umbellata,  Euonymus 
in  variety,  particularly  Sieboldianus, 
Prinos  verticiliatus,  Cyrus  arbutifolia  and 
vareties,  Rhamnus  caroliniensis,  Rosa 
rugosa,  R.  villosa,  R.  Carolina  and  R. 
lucida,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  and  S. 
racemosus,  Lycium  chinense,  Celastrus 
scandens  and  other  species.  These  occur 
to  me  as  I write,  and  doubtless  there  are 
others,  but,  as  already  stated,  I do  not 
include  those  whose  display  is  past,  such , 
for  instance,  as  the  English  hawthorn 
and  varieties,  and  our  own  lovely  species, 
Crataegus  coccinea.  Though  all  the 
plants  enumerated  in  the  list  may  be  re- 
lied on,  there  are  a few  particularly 
desirable  ones,  of  which  I would  like  to 
say  a few  more  words.  Rhotinia  villosa 
is  not  a common  shrub.  I say  shrub,  as 
it  makes  a bush  shape,  though  growing 
to  a tree  size,  almost.  Besides  the  abun- 
dant bright  red  berries  of  Fall,  there  are 
the  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  Spring, 
which  are  of  great  beauty.  Elseagnus 
umbellata  is  not  well  known.  Its  wood 
is  a good  deal  like  that  of  the  better- 
known  E.  long  pipes,  but  it  ripens  its 
berries  the  last  thing  in  October.  They 
are  of  a light  salmon  color,  and  often  are 
so  thickly  set  along  the  stem  as  to  cause 
the  branches  to  bend  toward  the  ground. 
Crataegus  cordata  is  a native,  and  of  the 
many  species  I am  familiar  with,  this 
both  flowers  and  ripens  its  fruit  the  last. 
The  beautiful  clusters  of  scarlet  fruit  are 
in  perfection  in  early  November.  The 
various  cotoneasters,  such  favorites  in 
Plurope,  are  rarely  seen  here.  Why,  I 


do  not  know.  C.  obtusa,  C.  Simonsii 
and  C.  Wheeleri,  which  I have  tried,  are 
quite  hardy,  and  doubtless  C.  microphylla 
and  other  old  favorites  would  be  also. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  grand  old 
pyracantha  thorn,  Cratsegus  pyracanthia. 
The  large  orange-red  berries  beautify  it 
well  into  Winter,  and  cold  does  not  hurt 
it.  By  planting  a selection  from  the  list 
giv-en,  these  would  be  an  attraction  on 
the  lawn  when  positively  not  a flower 
could  be  had  on  the  tree  or  .shrub.—  Joseph 
Meehan,  in  Florists  Exchange. 

» * * 

Sowing  Seeds, 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
seed  sowing  shown  in  the  extract  in  the 
last  issue  from  "The  Garden"  is  that 
people  persist  in  sowing  so  thick! 
It  is  much  better  to  mark  beds  with 
an  adjustable  marker  at  the  distances 
require!  for  the  full  development  of  the 
species,  and  then  on  those  marks  press 
stations  with  the  bottom  of  a three  inch 
pot,  in  which  2 or  3 or  more  seeds  can 
be  dropped,  covered,  and  marked  with  a 
plain  label.  This  will  permit  hoeing 
even  before  the  seedlings  appear,  and 
the  thinning  will  be  a bagatelle. 

J.  MacF. 

* * * 

Birds, 

The  bulletins  on  birds  and  mammals 
published  by  the  Biological  survey  at 
Washington  correct  widely  prevalent 
errors  as  to  the  economic  status  of  species 
that  affect  agricultural  interests,  and 
demonstrate  the  inefficiency  and  waste- 
fulness of  bounty  laws.  In  the  case  of 
hawks  and  owls  the  division  has  shown, 
by  the  examination  of  the  stomach 
contents  of  about  3000  of  these  universally 
hated  and  persecuted  birds,  that  only  six 
out  of  73  kinds  inhabiting  the  I'nited 
States  are  injurious  and  three  of  these 
are  so  rare  they  need  hardly  be  considered 
leaving  only  three  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  enemies  of  agriculture.  The 
others  prey  upon  mice,  insects  and  other 
vermin,  and  rank  among  the  farmers’ 
best  friends. 

Since  its  establishment,  in  1885,  the 
division  has  examined  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  nearly  15,000  birds  belonging  to 
200  species  and  sub-species,  and  has 
published  information  on  the  food  habits 
of  140  kinds,  mainly  hawks,  owls,  crows, 
jays,  blackbirds,  sparrows,  thrushes, 
flycatchers,  swallows,  wrens,  shrikes, 
woodpeckers,  horned  laiks  and  cedar- 
birds. — Ainsley's. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY, 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

Object;  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors, 
with  special  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  parks,  cemeteries,  home  grounds  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Town 
and ‘^Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

Contributions  : Subscribers  and 

others  will  materially  assist  in  dissemin- 
ating information  of  peculiar  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  landscape  gardening, 
tree  planting,  park  and  cemetery  devel- 
opment, etc.,  by  sending  early  informa- 
tion of  events  that  may  come  under  their 
ob.servation. 

Discussions  of  subjects  pertinent  to 
these  columns  by  persons  practically  ac- 
quainted with  them,  are  especially  de- 
sired. 

Annual  Reports  of  Parks,  Cemeter- 
ies, Horticultural,  Local  Improvement 
and  similar  societies  are  solicited. 

Photographs  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
shrubs,  landscape  effects,  entrances,  build- 
ings, etc.,  are  solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  I.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Eastern  Office: 

1 538  Am.  T ract  Society  Bldg.,  New  Y ork. 
Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.35 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
Superintendents:  President,  Geo.  M.  Painter, 
“West  Laurel  Hill,"  Philadelphia;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank  Eurich,  “Woodward  Lawn,"  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  Wilson  Ross, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  1901. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR  ART 
Association:  President.  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleve- 
land. O.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Manning-,  Tre- 
mont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.:  Treasurer.  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June,  1901. 

Personal. 

We  were  favored  with  a cordial  visit 
last  month  from  Mr.  Torajiro  Watase,  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  who  has  been  spending 
some  weeks  in  this  country  visiting  our 
p irks  and  cemeterie.o,  and  investigating 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests. 
Mr.  Wat  ise  occupies  a prominent  position 
in  these  interests  in  Japan.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Higher  Imperial  Indus- 
trial Council,  director  of  the  Tokyo  Plant 
& Seed  Co  , editor  of  the  “Japan  Agri- 
culturist, Counselor  of  the  Cen  ral  Agri- 
cultural and  Coriimercial  Association  of 
J ipan  and  a member  of  the  Tokyo  City 
Council. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
held  th ; litter  part  of  January,  Mr.  W. 
O Burr,  was  elected  to  succeed  the  late 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  O.irdiicr,  secretary  and 
treisiirer,  Forest  Park  Cemetery,  Trov, 
N.  Y.  sends  a sample  of  a voucher  de- 


signed by  him.  It  is  very  complete  in 
detail  and  would  appear  to  cover  the 
ground  for  which  a voucher  is  adapted. 
Mr.  Gardner  will  send  a copy  to  anyone 
desiring  it. 


Obitoaty. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  the  agricultural 
Chemist  of  Boston,  and  an  occasional 
contributor  to  these  columns,  died  on 
January  5. 

John  Henry  Farrell,  president  of  The 
Times-Union  company  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a man  of  affairs  and  a trustee  of  St.  Agnes 
Cemetery  of  that  city,  died  on  the  evening 
of  February  2,  at  his  home,  after  a short 
illness.  He  was  but  62  years  of  age,  but 
his  life  had  been  one  of  remarkable 
energy  and  crowned  with  success,  and 
his  disposition  and  character  endeared 
him  to  a large  constituency.  Appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  trustees 
of  St.  Agnes  cemetery. 

William  H.  Barlow,  president  of  Dale 
Cemetery,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  died  in  New 
York  City,  of  heart  trouble  and  grip,  on 
January  12.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  super- 
intendents, and  keenly  alive  to  its  inter- 
ests. He  had  been  in  business  in  Sing 
Sing  for  60  years,  and  was  its  oldest 
merchant.  He  leaves  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  is  mourned  by  a large 
circle. 

The  Hon.  S.  P.  V.  Arnold,  secretary  of 
the  “Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park  Dis- 
trict’’ of  Springfield,  Illinois,  died  on 
February  i.  Springfield  having  recently 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  parks,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  and  earnest  workers 
in  the  cause  was  Mr.  Arnold,  who  in  the 
prime  of  life  has  been  called  away.  He 
was  a man  of  broad  views,  who  has  left 
behind  an  honorable  record  and  his  death 
is  sincerely  mourned.  Appropriate  reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  by  the  public 
organizations  with  which  he  had  rela- 
tions. 


At  the  recent  awards  of  contracts  for 
trees  and  shrubs  foi  the  Pittsburg  Parks, 
the  principal  successful  bidders  were 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Philadelphia, 
and  Ellwanger  & Barry  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  awards 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons. 

The  Plant  World  Co.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  now  includes  within  its  covers  the 
Asa  Gray  Bulletin,  that  publication 
having  ceised  individual  publication  on 
the  concluding  issue  of  its  last  volume. 
Its  final  number  was  a memorial  of  its 
late  editor  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Williams,  who 
unexpectedly  died  on  Dec.  23.  The  same 
high  tone  of  botanic  information  will  be 
continued  under  the  new  regime. 

Apropos  of  the  illustration  of  the  Blood 
Leavtd  Beech  given  in  our  last  issue,  the 
beautiful  century  seed  catalogue  of  J.  M. 
Thorburii  & Co  , of  New  York,  contains 
a fine  half-tone  of  a Copper  beech  grow- 
ing on  the  lawn  of  the  “Lindens’’  at 
Norton,  Conn. 

The  approach  of  spring  suggests  house- 
cleauing,  and  a neglected  matter  in  the 
cemetery  is  that  of  the  tombstones  and 
monuments.  After  the  winter  with  its 
rain  and  frost,  very  few  momriients  come 
out  looking  their  best.  Stains  of  one 
kind  and  another,  sap  spots  and  irou 
rust  greet  the  eye  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  everywhere,  and  it  would  be  an 


excellent  plan  for  the  sexton  or  superin- 
tendent to  supply  the  men  with  some 
reliable  material  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  up.  It  would  go  very  far  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  Among  such 
materials  that  have  received  unqualified 
endorsement  by  monument  dealers  and 
others  over  the  country  is  Randall’s  Iron 
Solvent,  for  which  B.  C.  Willison  of  no 
Boylston  st.,  Boston,  is  the  sole  agent. 
From  opinions  expressed  it  is  a most  ex- 
cellent stain  eradicator  and  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  by  cemetery  people  to 
make  an  experiment  on  their  own  account 
to  remove  the  blemishes  that  so  frequently 
mar  the  monumental  work  of  a cemetery. 


BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 


Booklet  of  views  of  the  Parks  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  E.  V.  Mendenhall,  Los 
Angeles,  Publisher,  price  25  cents.  A 
very  interesting  collection  of  half-tone 
views  of  park  scenery. 

T'niversity  of  Maine,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Orono.  Bulletin  No.  70.  Oats 
as  Grain  and  Fodder.  Also  circular 
containing  particulars  conceining  sfcoit 
winter  courses  in  Agricultural  practice. 

Annual  reports  of  Allegheny  Cemetery, 
for  years  ending  May  1 1898,  1899,  19CO. 
A handsomely  gotten  up  phamphlet, 
copiously  illustrated  with  half-tones  and 
printed  in  colors.  A very  presentable 
souvenir  to  lot  owners  and  others. 

Annual  report  of  the  Perk  Commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Taunton,  Mass. , for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1900. 
Illustrated  with  half  tones. 

Montana  College  of  .Agriculture — Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Bozeman, 
Montana.  Bulletin  22,  miscellaneous 
matter,  by  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.  Bulletin 
23,  Injurious  Fruit  Insects  ard  Insec- 
ticides. Bulletin  24,  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  Officials  and  Instructors. 
Bulletin  25,  Paris-green  and  London 
Purple  in  Montana. 

V.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Duty  of 
water  in  the  Gallatin  Yalley,  Montana. 
By  Samuel  Fortier,  C.  E.,  Prof,  of 
Irrigation  Engineering,  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  the  Forester  for  1900,  by 
Gifford  Pinchot.  An  interesting  summary 
of  the  work  of  this  department  for  the 
year  showing  promising  future  results  of 
a national  character. 

Forest  Heme  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111  , 
Illustrated  descriptive  pamphlets  of  that 
cemetery. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

W.  F.  Bassett  & Son,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.  Trade  list  of  American  plants  and 
shrubs. 

Pinelnirst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Seeds  of  Conifers,  Trees,  Shrubs  ancl 
Perennials  collected  in  the  altitudes  of 
Arizona. 

\\  illiani  Elliott  & Sons.  Seed  annual 
for  1901.  B'lower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Thorhnrn’.s  Seeds.  Thorbunis  Century 
1901.  J.  M.  Thortnirn  & Co.,  one 
hundredth  annual  calalogiie,  Cortlandt 
street.  New  York.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  half-tones. 
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